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In  the  elaboration  of  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
which  is  now  proceeding  rapidly  because  of  the  great  expansion  of 
their  work,  the  experiment  station  is  generally  regarded  as  the  re- 
search division,  as  distinguished  from  the  teaching  and  extension 
divisions.  This  fact  is,  however,  obscured  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  publications  which  are  being  issued 
by  the  stations. 

/  The  miscellaneous  character  of  these  publications  can  not  be  said 

/to  have  diminished  as  the  stations  have  grown  in  experience  and  in 

I   the  attempt  to  organize  and  differentiate  their  work.    The  number  of 

;    publications  has  greatly  increased,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  this 

,    increase  is  not  made  up  of  accounts  of  the  station's  activity  as  a  re- 

\    search  institution.    It  consists  largely  in  the  number  of  popular  and 

;    informational  bulletins  and  circulars,  which  relate  to  the  extension 

department  rather  than  to  the  experiment  station  proper.     These 

;    are  merged  in  the  general  station  series  in  a  manner  which  often 

V  gives  a  wrong  impression. 

There  have  been  several  successful  efforts  to  start  separate  tech-1 
nical  series  which  report  the  station's  investigations  in  more  scien-l 
tific  language  and  detail.    This  step  is  commendable  in  excludingv 
the  more  technical  accounts  of  station  work  from  the  general  mailing  j 
list,  and  bringing  such  accounts  to  the  notice  of  the  persons  for  | 
whom  they  are  especially  prepared.    Such  a  classification  is  highly  ' 
desirable  if  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  station  publications  j 
is  to  continue,  for  not  the  least  important  phase  of  this  subject  is  / 
the  influence  the  arrangement  has  on  scientific  readers. 

The  heterogeneous  mixture  of  popular,  semipopular,  and  technical 
articles,  based  in  part  on  station  work  and  in  part  on  general  sources 
of  information,  reports  of  inspection  work  and  police  regulations, 
announcements  of  college  courses,  nature-study  publications  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  serves  to  obscure  largely  the  bulletin  of  technical 
value.  It  makes  it  difficult  for  the  station  publications  to  secure  the 
interest  of  and  recognition  from  people  interested  in  scientific  and 
technical  studies,  because  of  the  large  mass  of  material  under  which 
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it  is  buried,  material  which  is  useful  in  itself  when  distributed  to  the 
proper  audience,  but  which  serves  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  to 
the  public  mind  and  to  the  man  of  science  as  to  the  field  and  the 
work  of  the  experiment  station. 

The  annual  report  .was  formerly  a  place  for  technical  papers  of 
permanent  value,  as  well  as  a  general  review  of  the  station's  activities 
for  the  year.  This  has  come  now  to  be  very  largely  a  purely  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  report,  brief  and  very  general,  often  without  even 
an  enumeration  of  the  projects  or  lines  of  work  conducted  during 
the  year.  As  such  it  has  ceased  to  have  much  interest  or  value  as  a 
record  of  progress.  The  coming  of  the  Adams  fund  and  the  large 
amount  of  investigation  which  has  grown  out  of  it,  has  not  as  yet  had 
a  very  noticeable  influence  on  these  reports  or  on  the  station  publica- 
tions as  a  whole.  The  Adams  Act  is  supplying  results  of  scientific 
interest  and  of  practical  application,  and  in  a  way  it  is  furnishing 
a  higher  conception  of  experiment  station  work  as  a  whole,  but  its 
influence  on  the  publications  has  thus  far  been  restricted  and  has 
been  largely  overshadowed  by  the  demand  for  the  more  popular  class. 

The  actual  condition  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  publica- 
tions sent  out  by  the  experiment  stations  is  shown  by  an  examination 
of  the  records  for  the  six  months  ended  with  April  1  of  this  year. 
It  is  found  that  out  of  276  publications  issued  during  that  period 
104  are  records  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  stations.  In  other 
,  words,  only  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  publications  are  of  that 
description.  '  Seventeen  of  these  record  scientific  investigations  such 
?as  would  be  appropriate  under  the  Adams  Act;  87  contain  accounts  of 
^eld  experiments,  miscellaneous  studies  in  entomology,  plant  path- 
ology, and  veterinary  medicine,  and  minor  laboratory  work  in  dif- 
ferent departments. 

Ninety  publications,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  number,  are 
miscellaneous  popular  publications  covering  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Eleven  of  these  are  resumes  of  more  technical  publications 
recording  experimental  work,  and  some  others  contain  more  or  less 
definite  references  to  such  work,  but  most  of  them  are  properly 
described  as  compilations  of  information  from  various,  and  usually 
indeterminate,  sources.  More  than  half  of  them  are  brief  circulars, 
the  relation  of  which  to  experimental  work  is  quite  remote. 

The  remaining  publications,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, are  of  a  formal  and  routine  character.  Forty-four  are  called 
forth  by  the  inspection  service,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
multiply  publications  of  this  kind  by  dividing  the  reports  of  inspec- 
tion work  into  small  sections.  This  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
growing  variety  of  inspection  work,  the  results  of  which  are  of  in- 
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terest  to  diflferent  classes  of  readers,  and  the  desire  to  get  the  reports 
of  the  service  out  promptly.  Eight  bulletins  recording  routine  me- 
teorological observations  are  in  this  list.  There  are  also  thirty  annual 
reports,  which  with  few  exceptions  are  wholly  of  an  administrative 
character. 

Without  knowing  in  detail  the  method  of  distribution  of  the  sta- 
tion publications,  it  is  impracticable  to  judge  accurately  of  the  effect 
of  the  issuance  of  so  many  kinds  of  publications.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  widest  circulation  is  given  to  the  more  popular 
publications.  Since  these  for  the  most  part  do  not  definitely  record 
experimental  work,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  general  im- 
pression to  be  created  would  be  that  the  stations  are  agencies  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  agricultural  information.  There  is  much  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  public  generally  now  consider  the  stations 
in  this  light. 

This  impression  must  be  deepened  by  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  compiled  publications.  A  few  examples 
of  the  titles  of  these  publications  will  illustrate  this  point:  Oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  fanning,  Orchard  practice.  Poultry  raising. 
Farm  butter-making.  Seed  testing,  The  scheme  of  distribution  of 
seeds  and  plants,  A  competitive  com  test,  Iron  cow  stall.  Selecting 
and  judging  com.  Distribution  of  licensed  stallions  (in  a  certain 
region).  Headache  remedies.  Lighting  of  farm  homes,  Tree  growing 
at  public  schools,  Experiments  with  plants  and  soils  in  laboratory, 
garden,  and  field  (50  school  exercises). 

In  the  last  case  the  term  '^  experiments  "  is  used  in  that  loose  and 
unforitunate  meaning,  as  applied  to  the  demonstrations  or  trials  of 
well-known  facts  and  principles  by  school  children.  The  bad  effects 
of  such  terminology  is  widely  seen  even  in  our  higher  institutions 
pf  learning  and  among  experiment  station  men.  It  seems  difficult 
under  such  conditions  to  establish  correct  standards  for  real  experi- 
mental work. 

The  franldng  privilege  possessed  by  the  experiment  stations,  and 
thus  far  denied  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  agricuttoral  colleges, 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  inclusion  of  some  publications  in  the 
station  list.  The  performance  of  extension  work  by  some  stations 
under  State  laws  has  naturally  led  to  their  issuing  extension  pub- 
lications. 

One  serious  feature  of  this  habit  of  issuing  compilations  which 
oi\r  stations  have  acquired  is  the  great  amount  of  time  and  energy 
thus  diverted  from  experimental  work.  In  this  way  not  only  is  the 
amount  of  experimental  work  greatly  diminished  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  worker  for  experimental  effort  is  often  impaired.  When  once 
the  easy  path  to  public  favor  through  the  compiled  bulletin  has  been 
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trod  it  seems  difficult  for  many  men  to  pin  themselves  down  again  to 
painstaking  and  serious  investigation  of  new  problems. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  ruled  out  the  purely  infor- 
mation bulletin  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  Federal  funds  is  concerned — 
not  that  there  may  be  no  popular  accounts  of  the  station  work  and 
results,  but  rather  that  the  popular  bulletins  of  the  stations  shall 
be  confined  to  such  accounts,  and  the  compiled  bulletin  or  circular 
which  makes  no  reference  to  the  station  issuing  it  and  bears  no  gela- 
tion to  its  work  shall  be  segregated  as  far  as  expense  is  concerned 
from  the  legitimate  field  of  the  station.  It  has  urged,  furthermore, 
that  in  these  popular  accounts  of  the  station  work  the  station  should 
be  credited  with  having  furnished  the  basis  for  the  discussion,  by 
definite  reference  to  its  experiments,  in  order  that  the  account  may 
not  appear  to  be  drawn  from  general  sources  of  information. 

Some  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  the  recog- 
nition of  these  general  principles,  which  should  leave  the  station 
man  free  for  his  investigations  and  experiments  in  proportion  to  his 
salary  from  station  funds,  and  should  present  in  popular  as  well  as 
technical  accounts  ol  experimental  work  the  evidence  on  which  the 
discussion  rests,  crediting  the  station  with  its  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  practice  the  station  men  continue  to  be  called  on  for  miscel- 
laneous bulletins  bearing  no  particular  relation  to  their  work,  the 
preparation  of  which  is  usually  a  hardship  and  is  an  unfortunate 
interruption.  Why  should  a  station  horticulturist,  for  example,  who 
is  charged  with  a  large  and  exacting  piece  of  research  which  is  sup- 
posed to  require  most  of  his  time,  be  expected  to  issue  a  comprehen- 
sive bulletin  on  the  apple  industry  of  his  State,  a  resume  of  general 
information  on  the  methods  of  culture  and  care  of  an  apple  orchard, 
and  similar  matters;  or  a  dairyman  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  experi- 
mental department  devote  his  time  to  describing  butter  making  on  the 
farm  as  his  only  outgiving  of  the  year?  The  limited  time  which 
such  men  have  for  experimental  work  which  will  add  new  facts  or 
applications  and  be  of  permanent  value  is  far  too  precious. 

If  our  stations  generally  are  ever  to  become  strong  experimental 
and  research  agencies  and  put  their  work  on  a  truly  scientific  basis, 
they  must  be  willing  to  limit  the  field  of  their  activity  in  both  work 
and  publication.  When  we  look  away  from  the  station  publications 
to  see  what  is  actually  going  on  at  the  stations,  we  are  encouraged  to 
find  an  increasing  body  of  men  devoting  themselves  as  far  as  they 
are  permitted  to  definite  experimental  work,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  is  of  a  relatively  high  scientific  character. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  American  stations  when  the  exten- 
sion departments  now  being  organized  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
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take  over  fully  the  bureau  of  information  work  and  publications  and 
leave  the  station  workers  free  to  pursue  their  more  legitimate 
functions. 

Among  the  results  attending  the  third  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture^  which  was  held 
in  Borne  May  14-20,  has  been  the  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  substantial  progress  which  is  being  achieved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  enterprise.  Much  of  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  initial  conference  in  1905  has  of  necessity  been  occupied 
in  obtaining  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  forty-eight  nations 
which  have  signed  the  convention  establishing  it,  and  in  solving  the 
relatively  complex  problems  incident  to  the  organization  of  so  novel 
and  extensive  an  undertaking.  With  the  passing  of  the  pioneer  stage, 
however,  the  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  assuming  more  tangible 
form,  and  the  last  two  years  in  particular  have  been  noteworthy  for 
the  inauguration  of  several  promising  lines  of  work,  among  these  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  serial  publications  of  interest  to  scien- 
tific workers  in  agriculture. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  those  familiar  with  the  plan  of  organization 
of  the  Institute"  that  the  general  assembly  is  its  governing  body. 
Its  duties  are  to  vote  the  budget  of  the  Institute,  to  review  and  ap- 
prove the  work  of  the  "  permanent  committee,"  which  is  the  executive 
body,  and  to  authorize  any  changes  contemplated  in  the  plan  and 
methods  of  work. 

The  assembly  is  a  delegate  body  to  which  special  representatives 
are  sent  by-the  adhering  countries.  In  the  decision  of  questions  the 
various  nations  are  on  an  equal  footing,  each  having  a  single  vote.  A 
nation  may,  however,  send  as  many  delegates  as  it  desires,  and  in 
most  instances  several  representatives  are  appointed.  In  consequence 
the  meetings  are  the  occasion  of  bringing  together  a  considerable 
body  of  men  interested  in  agriculture  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  social  features  which  attend  the  gatherings  serve  to  emphasize  in 
a  striking  way  the  international  aspect  of  this  union  of  the  world's 
forces  in  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  of  international  industries. 

As  is  well  known,  credit  for  the  conception  of  the  general  plan  of 
the  Institute  belongs  to  an  American,  Mr.  David  Lubin,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  remained  the  representative  of  this  country  on  the 
permanent  committee  throughout.  The  delegates  to  the  recent  gen- 
eral assembly  included  Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  recent  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott,  formerly  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture;  Director  E.  Dana  Durand,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

«For  a  detaUed  account  of  the  formation  and  plan  of  organization  of  the 
iDStltiite,  see  a  pi^endLons  note  (B.  S.  E.,  19,  pp.  500-603).  r^r^r^n]o 
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Census;  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  this  Department;  and  Mr.  Edgar  R.  Champlin,  of  Boston. 

Aside  from  the  administrative  reports  upon  organization,  finances, 
and  the  routine  work  of  the  various  bureaus,  a  number  of  special 
questions  of  international  importance  were  presented  to  the  assem- 
bly for  discussion.  The  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to  measures  in  opera- 
tion in  the  various  adhering  countries  for  the  protection  of  birds  were 
summarized  by  the  permanent  delegate  of  Hungary,  E.  de  Miklos. 
The  feasibility  of  an  international  meteorological  service  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  French  delegate,  Louis  Dop.  Prof,  G.  Cuboni,  dele- 
gate of  Ethiopia,  described  measures  to  be  taken  to  establish  an 
effective  cooperation  between  nations  in  the  combating  of  plant. dis- 
eases, and  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  measures  desirable  to 
check  the  spread  of  dodder.  The  utility  of  an  international  agree- 
ment as  to  insurance  against  hail  was  discussed  by  the  Norwegian 
delegate,  G.  Fjelstad,  and  the  Austrian  delegate,  V.  de  Pozzi. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  statistics  was,  as  usual,  a  leading  topic 
of  discussion,  as  this  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  specifically 
intrusted  to  the  Institute.  Dr.  T.  Miiller,  delegate  of  Germany, 
reported  on  those  for  crop  production ;  the  Russian  delegate,  G.  Zabi- 
ello,  on  prices  and  similar  commercial  aspects ;  the  Belgian  delegate, 
O.  Bolle,  on  the  organization  of  an  international  service  of  foreign 
correspondence;  and  the  Austrian  delegate  on  statistics  of  agricul- 
tural and  cooperative  societies.  A  phase  of  statistical  work  which 
received  particular  consideration  was  the  method  of  expression  of 
statistical  reports  as  to  crop  conditions.  It  has  been  learned  that  the 
method  in  vogue  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this  Department  in 
which  the  conditions  are  expressed  in  percentages  was  adopted  as 
the  official  method  of  the  Institute. 

The  compilation  of  agricultural  statistics  has  from  the  start  re- 
ceived particular  attention  from  the  Institute.  Among  its  earliest 
publications  were  volumes  entitled  V organisation  des  Services  de 
Staiistique  Agricole  dans  les  Divers  Pays^  V organisation  des  Services 
de  ^tatistique  en  Suede^  and  Statistique  des  superfices  Cultivees^  de  la 
Production  YegetdLe^  et  du  Betail  dams  les  Pays  Adherents.  Since 
January,  1910,  there  has  also  been  published  a  monthly  BuUetm  »f 
Agricultural  Statistics^  issued  in  Engli^,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  editions,  and  briefly  summarizing  the  prevailing  crop 
conditions  throughout  the  world. 

Another  duty  formally  assigned  to  the  Institute  is  to  "  study  ques- 
tions concerning  agricultural  cooperation,  insurance,  and  credit  in 
all  their  forms,  collect  and  publish  information  which  might  be  use- 
ful in  the  various  countries  in  the  organization  of  agricultural  co- 
operative insurance  and  credit  institutions,  [and]  state  the  wages  of 
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farm  laborers."  The  carrying  out  of  this  work  has  been  delegated  to 
a  bioreau  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Giovanni  Lorenzoni,  and  begin- 
ning with  September  30,  1910,  a  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  cmd  Social  Intelligence  has  been  issued  dealing  with  these 
subjects.  The  initial  numbers  have  dealt  especially  with  the  present 
status  of  agricultural  cooperation  and  the  wages  of  farm  laborers, 
this  presentation  being  preliminary  to  more  detailed  studies.  The 
publication  is  printed  in  French,  and  for  the  present  in  English 
editions  as  well,  and  each  number  contains  about  400  pages  of  mate- 
rial, arranged  on  a  geographical  basis  and  summarizing  available 
data,  as  well  as  monographs  on  certain  phases  of  the  subject,  news 
notes  as  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  cooperation,  and  other  items 
of  related  interest.  It  is  announced  that  subsequently  it  is  hoped 
through  direct  collaboration  with  the  various  countries  to  arrange  for 
the  publication  of  original  material  as  well. 

A  third  serial  publication  is  the  Bulletin  Bibliographiqtce  Heh- 
domadaire^  which  is  now  in  its  second  volume.  This  consists  of  two 
portions,  the  first  a  classified  list  of  the  accessions  received  by  the 
library  of  the  Institute  during  the  week  under  review,  thus  corre- 
sponding in  a  general  way  to  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Library 
issued  by  this  Department,  and  the  second  a  similarly  classified  list 
of  articles  of  general  agricultural  interest  which  have  appeared  in 
the  serial  publications  received.  Brief  notes  as  to  the  scope  of  these 
articles  accompany  the  reference  to  them  in  some  cases. 

The  remaining  serial  publication  of  the  Institute,  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  of  Plant  Diseases^  has  the 
announced  purpose  to  "  review  without  delay  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical, and  in  part  the  legislative,  literature  of  agriculture  and  the 
allied  industries,"  and  to  furnish  "  a  periodical  summary  of  the  agri- 
cultural literature  of  the  ivorld."  It  is  published  monthly,  each 
number  reviewing  material  received  for  the  month  preceding,  and 
thus  far  each  number  has  contained  about  200  pages.  At  present 
both  English  and  French  editions  are  issued.  ^^ 

The  supervision  of  this  publication  is  intrusted  to  two  directors, 
Prof.  Italo  Giglioli  and  Dr.  Jules  M.  Saulnier.  They  are  assisted 
by  a  corps  of  11  abstractors  and  several  translators. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statistical  and  economic  phases  of  agriculture  are 
provided  for  in  the  Institute  publications  already  described,  it  is  the 
announced  intention  to  restrict  this  Bulletin  to  "  the  domain  of  the 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  and  technical  conditions  which  gov- 
ern farm  and  forest."  In  the  numbers  which  have  thus  far  appeared, 
however,  while  the  more  scientific  phases  have  been  by  no  means  dis- 
regarded, there  is  still  an  evident  preference  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terial for  review  for  articles  of  a  popular  nature  and  of  immediate 
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practical  interest,  and  a  tendency  to  give  considerable  space  to  the 
econcHnic  significance  of  the  data  presented.  In  this  respect  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Bulletin  difl'ers  from  that  of  Experiment  Station 
Record^  in  which  the  aim  has  been  rather  to  present  the  new  scientific 
truths  which  have  been  discovered,  with  reference  to  their  bearing  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  agricultural  industry.  Whereas 
the  Record  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  investigator  and 
teacher  rather  than  directly  by  the  farmer,  the  treatment  in  the 
Bidletin  is  such  as  to  afford  assistance  to  both  classes  of  readers. 

With  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  body  of  agricultural 
workers,  scattered  through  so  many  lands  and  presenting  their  re- 
sults in  so  many  tongues  and  so  diverse  mediums,  the  establishment  of 
agencies  for  the  assembling,  preservation,  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  the  vast  fund  of  agricultural  knowledge  which  is  accumulat- 
ing becomes  of  increasing  importance  with  every  year.  The  oblivion 
in  which  the  work  of  Mendel  was  buried  for  many  years  may  be 
cited  as  a  well-known  instance  of  what  has  doubtless  not  infrequently 
befallen  important  researches  reported  in  obscure  publications  and 
remaining  unknown  to  the  average  investigator.  By  reason  of  its 
international  organization  and  other  facilities  at  its  disposal  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  would  seem  to  have  before  it 
unusual  opportunities  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics and  literature.  Its  activities  along  these  lines  will  be  most 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  workers  in  agricultural  science  of  the  world, 
to  whom,  if  it  is  accorded  the  support  necessary,  it  should  be  able  to 
render  valuable  service. 

To  meet  the  recent  increase  in  volume  of  the  literature  reviewed 
in  Experiment  Station  Record^  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
an  additional  abstract  number  in  each  volume,  beginning  with  the 
current  one.  In  this  way  each  volume  will  hereafter  contain  nine 
numbers  and  an  index.  It  is  hoped  that  the  extension  may  make  it 
possible  to  keep  the  published  reviews  quite  closely  up  to  date. 
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The  biological  reaetdons  of  the  vegetable  proteins,  H.  6.  Wells  and  T.  B. 
OsBOBNE  {Jour.  Infec,  DUeases,  8  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  66-i2-^ )  .—These  exi)eri- 
ments  were  performed  with  the  globulin  obtained  from  the  castor  bean,  flax 
seed,  and  squash  seed,  with  edestin  from  the  hemp  seed,  excelsin  from  the 
Brazil  nut  proteins  from  the  coconut,  l^umln  from  the  yetch,  legumln  and 
vicilln  from  the  pea,  vignln  from  the  cowpea,  glycinin  from  the  soy  bean, 
gliadln  from  wheat  and  rye  flour,  hordein  from  barley,  and  zein  from  maize. 
All  of  these  were  found  to  produce  typical  anaphylaxis  in  sensitized  animals,  the 
condition  possessing  all  of  the  characteristics  which  are  present  when  ana- 
pfaylaxis  is  produced  with  serum  or  otlier  animal  substances  containing  soluble 
proteins. 

it  was  found  that  considerable  differences  in  toxicity  were  produced  by  the 
various  proteins.  "  The  most  toxic  proteins,  as  measured  by  the  frequency  of 
severe  and  fatal  reactions,  were  the  globulin  of  the  squash  seed,  vignin,  ex- 
celsin, and  castor-bean  globulin,  which  usually  caused  death  when  given  in 
0.1  gm.  doses  to  properly  sensitized  animals.  Edestin  caused  the  least  severe 
i-eactions  of  any  of  the  proteins,  while  hordein  and  glycinin  seldom  caused  fatal 
reactions;  nevertheless,  the  minimum  sensitizing  and  intoxicating  doses  of 
edestin  and  squash-seed  globulin  are  essentially  the  same." 

The  experiments  showed,  furthermore,  that  where  continuous  feeding  was 
done  with  the  proteins,  the  guinea  pigs  became  immune  to  the  proteins  and  could 
not  be  sensitized  to  them.  There  was  a  marked  speclflclty  shown  within  cer- 
tain limits  by  the  proteins,  and  a  close  similarity,  if  not  identity,  of  the  le* 
gnmlns  of  the  pea  and  vetch  and  the  close  relation  to  the  vicllin  of  the  pea 
was  shown  by  the  Interaction  of  these  proteins.  The  probable  Identity  of  the 
gliadins  from  wheat  and  rye^  or  at  least  their  near  relation,  was  also  estab- 
lished. ''In  some  instances  doubtful  results  were  obtained,  for  example  with 
some  guinea  pigs  castor-bean  globulin  and  flax-seed  globulin  interacted 
strongly,  while  with  others  similarly  treated  no  reactions  were  obtained." 

The  aporrhegnias,  D.  Ackbbmann  and  F.  Kutscheb  {Ztachr.  Physiol.  Chem., 
69  imO),  No.  3-4,  pp.  265-272;  ahs.  *»  Chenu.  Ahs.,  5  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  1112).— 
The  authors  propose  the  name  **  aporrhegma  "  to  designate  all  the  fragments 
of  amino  adds  which  arise  during  the  physiological  cycle  of  plants  or  animals. 
They  believe  that  the  cleavage  of  amino  acids  In  the  tissues  of  higher  plants 
and  animals  goes  on  In  the  same  manner,  and  has  the  same  Intermediary 
products  as  are  involved  in  the  biochemical  processes  of  the  putrefactive 
oiganlsma  The  paper  also  discusses  methylated  aporrhegmas,  the  significance 
of  methylation,  the  origin  and  distribution  of  betalns  In  plants,  etc. 

Apparatus  for  collecting  and  measuring  the  gases  evolved  during  fer- 
mentation, A.  Harden,  J.  Thompson,  and  W.  J.  Young  {Bio-CheTn.  Jour.,  5 
{19 10),  No.  5,  pp.  230-235,  figs.  2).— The  apparatus  is  described  and  Illustrated. 
The  precipitation   of  the  sulphate  ion   as  barium  sulphate,   E.  BuFFm 
iChem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  135,  p.  1201). —The  author  proposes  the  following  j 
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method  which  Is  claimed  to  have  definite  advantages  in  regard  to  accuracy  and 
time  but  can  not  be  used  for  solutions  containing  heavy  metals : 

The  dilute,  slightly  acid  (HCr)  solution  containing  the  sulphate  ion  is 
brought  to  active  boiling,  and  to  it  is  added  an  excess  of  barium  chlorid  (200 
gm.  of  water-free  salt  in  1  liter),  corresponding  to  50  per  cent  of  the  sulpbate 
present  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next  day,  the  supernatant 
fluid  poured  off  through  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  thrown  away.  The  residae  is 
then  boiled  for  i  hour  with  125  cc.  water  which  has  been  slightly  acidified  with 
Dltric  acid,  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  superiiatant  fiuid  is  passed  through  the 
original  filter  and  the  residue  repeat^ly  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  until 
the  precipitate  is  free  of  chlorin. 

The  wash  waters  in  each  instance  are  reserved,  and  after  the  completion  of 
the  process  the  filter  is  punctured  and  the  portion  of  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter  is  washed  into  the  beaker  containing  them.  The  wash  waters  are  then 
concentrated  to  a  bulk  of  200  cc,  and  to  them  is  added  2  cc.  of  a  saturated 
barium  nitrate  solution,  cooled,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  allowed  to  settle 
i  hour.  After  this  the  precipitate  is  brought  on  the  filter  and  washed,  the 
major  precipitate  is  added,  and  the  whole  dried  at  100*  C.  The  precipitate  is 
then  separated  from  the  filter  and  both  filters  employed  in  the  process  are 
incinerated  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  ash  is  added  to  the  precipitate,  heated 
with  a  small  fiame,  cooled,  and  weighed. 

A  volumetric  method  of  determining  iodid  in  the  presence  of  chlorid, 
bromid,  or  free  iodin,  W.  C.  Bray  and  G.  M.  J.  Mackay  (Jour.  Amer,  Ghem, 
Soc,  32  (1910),  No,  10,  pp,  1193-1204).—"  In  this  article  a  method  of  determin- 
ing iodid  in  aqueous  solution  is  described,  which  depends  upon  the  oxidation  of 
the  iodid  ...  by  permanganate,  the  removal  of  the  liberated  iodin  by  carbon 
tetrachlorid,  and  the  titration  of  this  iodin  with  a  standard  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution." 

A  note  in  regard  to  the  Kjeldahl  method  for  determining  nitrogen,  EI  F. 
Habbison  and  P.  A.  W.  Self  (Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  4.  ser.,  31  (1910),  No, 
2437,  p.  4;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  100,  Repert.,  p.  409).— The  authors 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  distilling  off  the  digested  fluid  a  porticMi 
of  the  alkaline  fluid  is  carried  over  with  the  vapors  into  the  distillate,  thus 
bringing  an  error  in  the  final  results. 

A  new  method  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid,  G.  F.  W.  Mabtin  (Aha.  in 
Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24  (1911),  No.  4,  p.  173). — The  phosphoric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate.  After  washing  with  distilled  water 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  and  the  am- 
monia contained  in  the  mixture  distilled  over  into  a  measured  amount  of  normal 
acid  (102  parts  of  ammonia=142  parts  of  pho^horic  acid). 

Titrametric  determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  L.  Wuyts 
(Ann.  Pharm.,  1910,  p.  337;  dbs.  in  Ann.  FaUif.,  4  (1911),  No.  27,  p.  46).— The 
method  is  as  follows : 

To  10  cc.  of  a  2  per  cent  citrate-phosphate  solution  add  a  few  drops  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  evaporate  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  add  3  or  4  drops  of 
nitric  acid  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  Then  add  10  cc.  of  strong 
nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.4),  15  cc.  of  ammonia,  boil  for  from  2  to  3  min- 
utes, cool,  add  25  cc.  of  ammonium  molybdate,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod.  De- 
cant on  the  filter  with  cold  water;  5  to  6  washings  are  usually  sufficient 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  potassium  hydrate  solution,  controlling  this  with 
phenolphthalein,  add  50  cc.  of  water,  and  titrate  back  with  a  normal  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  potassium  hydrate  solu- 
tion utilized  directly  represents  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  present 
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Citrate-Bolnbility  of  phosphoric  oxid  In  basic  slag,  E.  V.  Flack  (Chem, 
yews,  102  {1910),  No,  2657,  pp.  221,  222,  ahs.  in  Analyst,  S6  {1911),  No.  418, 
p,  S2), — ^Tbe  anther  shows  that,  as  is  well  recognized,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  from  basic  slag  by 
Petermann's  nentral  ammonium  citrate  solution  and  the  proportion  dissolved 
by  2  per  cent  citric  acid  solution. 

"  The  author  points  out  that,  in  analyzing  the  citric  acid  solution  of  the  slag, 
if  the  phosphoric  acid  be  determined  by  *  direct '  precipitation  with  magnesia 
mixture  in  presence  of  ammonium  citrate,  reliable  results  can  not  be  obtained 
unless  the  silica  is  first  removed  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  to  dryness  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Unless  this  precaution  is  observed,  the  percentage 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  indicated  is,  in  his  experience,  on  the  average  about 
0J5  per  cent  too  higlL" 

Estimatiiig  the  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  and  crops,  H.  Kasebeb  and  I.  K. 
GREiSEifEXiGBB  {Ztschr.  Landw.  VersucTisw.  Osterr.,  IS  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  795- 
802;  ahs.  in  Chem,  Zentbl.,  1910,  II,  No.  21,  p.  ifiSi).— The  authors  utilized 
Neumann's  method  (E.  S.  B.,  12,  p.  21;  20,  p.  Ill),  with  certain  modifications, 
for  estimating  the  phosphoric  acid  in  plants  and  soils,  as  follows : 

From  2  to  3  gm.  of  the  comparatively  dry  substance  is  burned  with  sulphuric 
acid,  1  drop  of  mercury,  and  1  gm.  of  potassium  sulphate.  When  the  process  is 
completed  the  mixture  is  transferred  to  a  165  cc.  flask,  filled  to  the  mark  with 
water,  allowed  to  stand  over  night  to  let  the  silicic  oxid  settle,  and  then  filtered. 
To  150  cc.  of  the  filtrate  50  cc.  of  ammonium  nitrate  (500  gm.  ammonium 
nitrate  in  a  liter  of  solution)  is  added,  the  solution  heated  to  from  80  to  90°  C, 
40  cc.  of  10  per  cent  ammonium  molybdate  solution  (100  gm.  of  ammonium 
molybdate  in  1  liter)  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool.  The  solution  is 
filtered  through  a  Ck)och  crucible  containing  an  asbestos  filter  (at  least  15 
minutes  and  not  over  8  hours  after  precipitation  and  cooling),  washed  with 
water  and  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  washed  back  into  the  beaker  glass  and 
dissolved  with  one-fourth-normal  sodium  hydrate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  the 
indicator.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  for  15  minutes  and  the  excess  of  alkali 
titrated  back  with  acid.  One  cc.  of  one-fourth-normal  sodium  hydrate  solu- 
tion=0.(>34  gm.  of  P«Oi. 

Soils  (50-gm.  samples)  are  decomposed  with  1(X)  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (1:1), 
made  up  to  500  cc.  with  water,  and  1(X)  cc.  of  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  but  without  potassium  sulphate,  except  that  soils  poor  in  calcium  require 
the  potassium  sulphate. 

Determining  phosphoric  acid  by  Neumann's  method,  J.  M.  Kbasseb 
{ZtKihr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  21  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  198-200).-- 
According  to  the  author  good  results  can  be  obtained  in  estimating  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  canned  soups  and  similar  goods  with  the  Neumann  method 
(E.  8.  R.,  12,  p.  21;  20,  p.  Ill)  when  the  necessary  precautions  are  taken. 
See. also  previous  notes  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  610,  and  above). 

Some  methods  of  analyses  for  soil  investigations,  A.  Vestebberg  {Ver- 
handl.  Intemat.  AgrogeoL  Konf.  [Stockholm],  2  {1910),  pp.  125-1^1,  fig.  1).— 
A  method  for  the  titrametric  estimation  of  carbon  dioxld,  carbonates,  etc.,  in 
»)iis,  which  was  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  10)  is  again  described,  and 
the  author  points  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  use.  In  addition, 
he  discusses  and  describes  a  simplified  Pouget  and  Chouchak  method  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  Ill)  for  the  estimation  of  peat  and  humus  in  clay  soils,  and  one  for 
titrating  humic  acid  solutions,  and  a  rapid  field  method  for  approximately 
determining  the  calcium  in  the  soil  which  depends  upon  the  interaction  of 
catoium  carbonate  and  ferric  chlorid,  the  residual  ferric  eWorld  being  deter- 
mined with  potassium  sulphocyanate.    The  author  also  points  oulthe_nec^QlC 
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sity  of  setting  up  a  uniform  procedure  for  determining  the  reaction  of  the 
soil,  and  calls  attention  to  some  inaccuracies  in  the  method  in  which  phenol- 
phthaleln  is  used.  The  value  of  estimating  the  amount  of  water-soluble  salts 
in  soils  by  the  electrical  conductivity  method  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  210)  Is  discussed 
and  accompanied  by  the  results  of  tests  with  Swedish  soils. 

The  methods  of  soil  analysis  employed  at  the  Passoeroean  Suerar  Bzperl- 
ment  Station  [Java]  {Jaarver,  Proefstat,  Java  Suikerindus,,  1909,  p,  89). — 
A  description  of  the  methods  and  reagents  required. 

A  biochemical  reaction  for  detecting  pollution  In  water  sapplies,  A.  W. 
Sellabos  and  K  Bartow  (Amer,  Jour.  Pub.  Uyg.,  20  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  682- 
688).— A  bacteriological-chemical  method  is  described,  with  which  it  Is  possible 
to  tell  the  source  of  the  ammonia  in  water  and  also  the  significance  of  the  free 
ammonia  estimation  in  sanitary  water  analysis. 

Some  considerations  on  colorimetry,  and  a  new  colorimeter,  N.  Robebts 
(Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Berv.  U.  8.,  Hyg,  Lab.  Bui.  66,  pp.  79-9S,  figs. 
5). — ^A  description  of  a  simple  colorimeter  for  use  in  the  sanitary  anaylsis  of 
water.  Methods  for  using  the  apparatus  in  general  colorlmetry  are  also 
described. 

Method  for  the  analysis  of  fat,  David  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ck  [Paris'^, 
15 1  (1910),  No.  81,  pp.  756,  757).— The  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
nmmoniacal  salts  of  the  solid  fiitty  acids  are  completely  Insoluble  In  an  excess 
of  ammonia.  These  are  collected  and  decomposed  on  the  filter  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  weighed  directly  as  fatty  acid. 

In  regard  to  the  Xnmagawa-Suto  method  for  fat,  T.  Shimidzu  (Biochem^ 
Ztschr.,  28  (1910),  No.  S-4,  pp.  257-«7S).— The  method,*  according  to  the  author, 
gives  reliable  results  when  fresh  tissues  and  organs  are  employed,  but  low 
results  are  obtained  If  large  quantities  of  the  fresh  tissues  are  dried  on  the 
water-bath  prior  to  extracting  the  fat  Aiding  the  drying  process  with 
alcohol  did  not  seem  to  remedy  this.  The  loss  in  some  cases  where  drying  was 
resorted  to  with  alcohol  was  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  while  with  small  quantities 
of  material  when  drying  was  assisted  with  alcohol  the  loss  was  under  1  per  cent. 
The  loss  of  fat  is  attributed  to  the  oxidization  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  when 
tissues  are  to  be  dried  this  should  be  done  in  a  dry  vacuum  without  heat. 
The  method  did  not  give  good  results  with  blood. 

Determination  of  fat  in  foods,  E.  Polenske  (Arb.  K,  Gandhtsamt.,  SS 
(1910),  No.  S,  pp.  563-579). — ^After  discussing  the  comparative  value  of  the 
usual  hot  extraction  method  and  the  shaking  out  method  for  estimating  fat  in 
foods,  the  author  describes  a  new  shaking  out  method  for  determining  fat  in 
plant  substances.  In  this  method  the  material  is  first  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  boiling  water  bath,  and  after  cooling  the  fat  is  extracted  by  shaking 
with  ether  and  petroleum  ether.  The  results  with  the  method  and  various 
cereals,  legumes,  meat,  and  dairy  products  are  given. 

About  banana  flour  and  its  microscopic  examination,  T.  F.  Hanausek 
(Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  v.  Oenmamil.,  20  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  215-220,  figs.  2). — 
A  general  discussion  in  regard  to  the  uses  of  banana  flour  and  its  histology. 

Determination  of  solids  in  vinegar,  R.  T.  Mohan  (Pure  Products,  7  (1911), 
No.  1,  pp.  22,  23,  fig.  i).— The  author  points  out  that  the  ofllclal  method  for 
estimating  the  total  solids  in  vinegar  by  evaporation  is  faulty,  because  some  of 
the  volatile  acid  is  not  driven  off.  In  its  stead  he  recommends  using  sensitive 
standardized  hydrometers  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vinegar, 
and  presents  a  correction  table  for  use  with  such  instruments. 


oBiochem.  Ztschr.,  8  (1908),  p.  212. 
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Estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  ciders  and  vinegars,  F.  F.  Habbbouok 
irvre  Products,  G  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  J8d-^85).— The  author  describes  a  com- 
posite Tolmnetric  method,  in  which  either  acid  and  alkali  or  ammonia  and 
potassium  permanganate  are  employed  as  tbe  titrating  agents. 

Honey  fermentation  and  some  notes  in  regard  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  honey,  T.  Nussbaumeb  {Ztschr.  UtUersuch.  2fahr,  u,  Genuasmtl.,  20 
il910).  No.  5,  pp.  272-277). — ^The  author  found  several  species  of  zygosaccharo- 
mycetes  in  numerous  samples  of  honeys  and  from  different  sources,  the  origin  of 
w^bich  could  not  be  determined.  Natural  honeys  did  not  generally  give  the 
Fiebe  reaction.  Foreign  honeys  gave  a  lesser  protein  precipitate  (Lund)  than 
European  honeys. 

Identification  test  for  caramel,  6.  H.  P.  Lichthabdt  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Baffin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  9,  p.  589).— The  following  reagent  for  detecting 
caramel  in  vinegars,  liquor,  and  flavoring  extracts  has  given  good  results  in 
the  liands  of  the  author:  Tannic  acid  1  gm.,  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.84)  0.75  gm.,  and  enough  water  to  make  50  gm. 

Saffron  and  its  adulteration,  E.  CJollin  (Ann.  Falsif.,  S  (1910),  No.  2S,  pp. 
S5S-569,  figs.  14). — ^This  article  describes  the  usual  microscopical  appearance  of 
saffron  and  discusses  the  normal  and  abnormal  impurities  in  the  commercial 
article. 

J>istilled  liquors:  Whisky  (rye,  Bourbon,  and  Scotch),  brandy  (cognac), 
and  gin,  W.  a  Holmbs  (PhUippine  Jour.  Sd.,  A.  Chem.  and  Qeol.  Sci.,  5 
il910).  No.  1,  pp.  2S-28).—A  study  of  methods,  with  some  recommendations, 
and  analyses  of  distilled  liquors  which  entered  the  port  of  Manila. 

The  bitter  add  content  of  Hungarian  hops,  G.  Bib6  {Kis4rlet  Kosflem.,  IS 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  419-427), — ^The  author  examined  33  samples  of  Hungarian 
hops  and  found  the  average  bitter  acid  content  to  be  3.38  per  cent,  the  maximum 
4.S9  per  cent,  and  the  minimum  1.76  per  cent 

The  sources  of  error  in  the  Folin  method  for  the  estimation  of  creatinin, 
A-  £1. Tatlob  (Jour.  BM.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  19, 20).— Among  the  sources 
of  error  in  this  method  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  165)  pointed  out  by  this  author  are 
the  range  of  concentration  (5  to  15  mg.  in  the  volume  to  be  tested),  the  varying 
intensity  and  quantity  of  normal  and  abnormal  urinary  pigments,  dilution  in 
its  relation  to  the  amount  of  picric  acid  employed,  the  eye  in  the  abs^ice  of 
standardized  light,  and  the  kind  of  light  used.  "  Under  ideal  conditions,  the 
method  will  enable  one  to  estimate  10  mg.  of  creatinin  with  an  accuracy  of  plus 
or  minus  0.1  mg.*' 

A  modified  guaiac  test  with  sodium  perozid,  B.  Babdach  and  S.  Silbeb- 
STEni  (Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  65  (1910),  No.  5-S,  pp.  511,  512;  ahs.  in  Zentbl. 
Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  10  (1910),  No.  9-10,  p.  462). --The  test  is  carried  out  as 
follows: 

To  5  cc.  of  the  fluid  to  be  examined  add  a  freshly  prepared  alcoholic  solution 
of  guaiac  dropwise  until  the  fluid  begins  to  become  opaque,  and  then  a  knife 
point  of  sodium  perozid,  following  quickly  with  2  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent  acetic 
acid  solution,  and  covering  tbe  mixture  with  a  layer  of  alcohol.  Even  wlien  small 
traces  of  the  blood  or  other  reacting  substance  are  present  a  blue  ring  is 
obtained. 

The  chemical  processes  involved  In  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet, 
I.  Bawg  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  25  {1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  105-144) .—The  results 
of  these  extensive  experiments  show  that  the  processes  involved  in  the  coagula- 
ti<m  of  milk  are  exceedingly  complex. 

In  the  case  of  the  calcium  salts  it  could  be  noted  that  these  are  distributed 
among  the  organic  and  inorganic  acids,  lactalbumln,  lactglobulin,  and^caseln. 
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Casein,  on  the  other  hand,  reacts  with  certain  bases  as  an  acid.  It  was  further 
noted  that  long  before  the  actual  coagulation  takes  place  paracaseins  are  suc- 
cessively produced,  with  always  a  greater  and  greater  affinity  for  calcium  phos- 
phate. As  a  result  of  this  the  paracasein  takes  up  more  and  more  calcium 
phosphate,  until  finally  so  much  is  in  combination  with  it  that  coagulation  takes 
place. 

Coagulation,  according  to  the  author,  is  many  phased.  There  are  first 
numerous  phases  of  paracasein  formation^  and  in  the  others  the  combination  of 
paracasein  and  the  calcium  phosphate  takes  place,  this  probably  requiring  the 
longest  time  for  its  execution.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  rennet  should 
be  classed  among  the  coagulating  enzyms,  as  the  coagulation  of  the  paracasein 
Is  in  reality  brought  about  by  the  calcium  salts  and  therefore  can  not  be  con- 
sidered a  true  coagulation. 

Contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  milk  catalase,  F.  Spindles  {Biochenu 
ZiBchr,,  SO  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  384-412,  fig.  1).— This  work,  which  was  conducted 
with  Lobeck's  apparatus  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  13),  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
highest  catalytic  power  was  present  in  goats',  cows',  and  pigs'  colostrum  and 
which  is  smaller  if  the  sample  is  taken  after  milking  or  feeding  the  young. 

An  abnormal  catalase  figure  (as  compared  with  normal  milk)  is  usually 
present  for  8  days  after  birth,  but  if  present  after  that  time  it  is  due  to  an 
inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland.  Mastitis  milks  have  a  large  catalytic 
power  throughout  the  whole  cycle  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  retain  It  for 
considerable  time  after  the  disease  is  no  longer  apparent  Udder  diseases, 
such  as  abscess  and  necrotic  areas  in  the  glands,  cow  pox,  and  udder  furuncu- 
losls  also  yield  a  milk  with  a  high  catalytic  figure.  In  other  diseases^  such  as 
peritonitis  and  tuberculosis  (without  udder  involvement),  a  large  figure  may 
be  present  during  certain  stages  of  the  disease. 

Fresh  milk  rich  in  catalase  is  usually  alkaline,  and  in  many  instances  an 
undiseased  gland  will  yield  more  than  the  standard  amount  of  oxygen  (2.5  cc. 
from  15  cc.  of  milk).  Milks  which  have  an  addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 
those  obtained  from  practically  dry  and  sterile  animals,  also  have  a  high  cata- 
lase content.  The  author  points  out  the  value  which  the  test  may  have  for 
identifying  diseased  quarters,  but  states  that  the  limit  of  2.5  cc.  is  much  too 
low.  It  was  found  that  goat's  milk  at  times  yields  very  low  figures  and  at  other 
times  abnormally  large  figures  for  catalase.  Yogurt  and  kefir  yield  high  cata- 
lase figures,  but  these  are  proportionate  to  the  age  of  the  milk  product 

Estimation  of  catalase  in  milk,  von  Hetgendorff  and  Meubeb  (Milchw. 
Zenthl.,  6  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  529-^38)  .-—The  authors  determined  the  oxidizing 
capacity  (catalytic  activity)  of  various  milks  with  Lobeck's  apparatus  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  13)  and  under  varying  conditions.  In  conjunction  with  this,  the  bac- 
terial content  of  milk  was  also  noted.  The  results  show  that  the  oxidizing 
capacity  rises  with  an  increase  in  bacterial  content,  and  that  where  a  high 
catalytic  power  is  present  a  large  bacterial  content  is  to  be  expected. 

Detection  and  determination  of  nitrates  in  milk  by  the  diphenylamin- 
sulphuric  acid  reaction,  J.  Tillmans  (Ztschr.  Untcrsuch.  Nahr.  u.  GenussnUl., 
20  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  676-707;  Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  21  {1911),  Noa.  2,  pp.  16, 
17;  3,  pp.  26-28). — The  reaction  has  been  very  thoroughly  examined  by  the 
author,  who  finds  that  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  chlorids  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  coloration  obtained  with  the  diphenylamin- 
sulphurlc  acid  reagent  with  small  and  relatively  large  amounts  of  nitrates. 
The  reaction  is  also  of  value  for  nitrites,  the  only  difference  being  that  with 
nitrites  the  reaction  appears  quicker,  and  that  chlorids  are  not  necessary. 
Proteins,  particularly  peptones,  and  milk  fat  prevent  the  formation  of  the  blue 
color,  but  the  milk  can  be  freed  from  all  objectionable  bodies  J)y  treating  it 
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witb  calcium  hydrate  and  shaking  the  fat  out  with  ether  before  making  the 
test.  Miik  serum  which  contains  as  little  as  0.25  mg.  of  nitric  acid  (NaOs) 
per  liter  gives  a  distant  blue  coloration. 

The  test  can  be  used  quantitatively  and  allows  the  detection  of  as  littie  as 
5  per  cent  of  added  water  to  milk  where  the  water  contains  not  less  than  10 
mg.  of  nitric  acid  (NaOs)  per  liter.  Milk  which  contains  much  dirt  will  yield 
a  slight  coloration  with  the  reag^it,  but  the  presence  of  a  little  of  such  matter 
does  not  affect  the  test. 

The  qualitative  test  is  conducted  as  follows:  Two  cc  of  the  reagent  (0.085 
gm.  diphenylamin  and  190  cc.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  1 :  3,  shaken  carefully  until 
the  diphenylamin  dissolves,  made  up  to  nearly  500  cc.  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  cooled,  and  filled  to  the  mark  with  the  same  acid)  is  placed  in 
a  test  tube  with  0.5  cc.  of  the  water  or  milk  serum  (whichever  is  to  be  tested), 
and  the  mixture  shaken  and  cooled.  A  distinct  maximum  blue  coloration  is 
obtained  in  about  1  hour  if  nitrates  are  present. 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  citric  acid  in  milk,  B.  Desmoitijjsbe  {BtU. 
ScL  PharmacoL,  17  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  588-591).— The  method  is  as  follows: 

To  200  cc.  of  milk  add  100  cc.  of  a  2  per  cent  acetic  acid  solution,  bring  the 
mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  cool,  filter  off  150  cc.  of  clear  filtrate,  and 
evaporate  on  the  water  bath.  The  addition  of  from  2  to  3  gm.  of  sea  sand  and 
frequent  agitation  of  the  mass  facilitates  the  drying  process.  After  drying, 
cool  the  dish  and  its  contents,  add  3  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (0.2  gm.  per 
cubic  centimeter),  and  allow  to  stand  for  3  hours,  stirring  from  time  to  time. 
After  this  period  add  another  3  gm.  of  sand  to  the  mass  and  extract  the  citric 
acid  with  ether  saturated  with  water.  Allow  the  ethereal  layer  to  separate, 
draw  it  off,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  take  up  the  residue  with  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  thus  obtained  contains  citric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  a 
little  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  and  acetic  acid  are  then  deteriAined 
and  subtracted  from  the  total  acidity,  the  remainder  of  which  will  represent 
the  citric  acid. 

A  method  for  the  estimation  of  reducing  sugars,  S.  R.  Benedict  {Jour, 
BioL  Chetn.,  9  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  57-59).— This  is  a  modification  of  a  method 
previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  8)  and  another  noted  somewhat  later ,« 
which  employs  sodium  citrate  in  addition  to  the  other  reagents. 

The  solution  has  the  following  composition :  "  Oopper  sulphate  (crystallized) 
18  gm.,  sodium  carbonate  (crystallized)  200  gm.,  sodium  citrate  200  gm., 
potassium  sulphocyanate  125  gm.,  5  per  cent  potassium  ferrocyanid  solution  5 
cc,  distilled  water  to  provide  a  total  volume  of  1,000  cc.  With  the  aid  of 
heat  dissolve  the  citrate,  carbonate,  and  sulphocyanate  in  enough  water  to 
make  about  800  cc.  of  the  mixture,  and  filter.  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate 
separately  in  about  100  cc.  of  water  and  pour  the  solution  slowly  into  the 
other  liquid,  with  constant  stirring.  Add  the  ferrocyanid  solution,  cool,  and 
dilute  to  exactly  1  liter.  Of  the  various  constituents,  only  the  copper  salt  need 
be  weighed  with  exactness.  Twenty-five  cc.  of  the  reagent  are  reduced  by  0.050 
gm.  of  glucose,  or  by  0.053  gm.  of  levulose." 

The  directions  for  conducting  the  tests  are  as  follows:  "Measure  25  cc.  of 
the  reag^it  into  a  porcelain  evaporation  dish  (25  to  30  cm.  in  diameter)  and 
add  10  to  20  gm.  of  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  (or  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  anhydrous  salt)  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  powdered  pumice  stone. 
Heat  the  mixture  to  vigorous  boiling  over  a  free  fiame  and  run  In  the  sugar 
solution  quite  rapidly  until  a  heavy  white  precipitate  is  produced  and  the 
blue  color  of  the  solution  begins  to  diminish  perceptibly.    From  this  point  the 
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sugar  solution  is  run  in  more  and  more  slowly,  with  constant  ▼igorons  boiling, 
until  the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of  blue  color,  which  marks  the  esid- 
point  ...  In  applying  this  process  to  urine,  the  latter  should  be  diluted  1 :  10, 
unless  the  sugar  content  is  known  to  be  very  slight" 

Invert  sugar  and  its  importance  for  seed  beet  polarization^  W.  8tbpha2VI 
(Bl.  Zuckerrubenbau,  17  {1910),  Nos.  IS,  pp.  218^17;  U,  pp.  W|-«5«).— The 
author  points  out  the  importance  of  determining  the  sugars  (by  polarization) 
of  seed  feed  beets  and  gives  the  procedure  for  thia 

Methods  for  examining  the  raw  materials,  products,  and  by-products  of 
the  sugar  industry,  R.  FsttHLiNo  (Anleitung  zur  Untersuchung  der  fur  die 
Zuckerindustrie  in  Betracht  kofnmenden  Rohmaterialien,  Produkte,  yehenpro- 
dukte,  und  Hilfssubtftanzen^  BrunsvHck,  1911,  7  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XVIII-^ 
535,  figa.  IW- — ^This  is  the  seventh  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work. 
Among  the  topics  with  which  it  deals  are  sugar  and  sugar-containing  sub- 
stances, bone  charcoal,  water,  limestone,  saturation  gas,  sodium  carbonate  and 
hydrate,  hydrochloric  acid,  chimney  and  furnace  gases,  artificial  fertilizers^ 
sugar-beet  seeds,  and  molasses  feeda 

The  determination  of  nicotin  in  nicotin  solutions  and  tobacco  eztracts, 
R.  M.  Chapin  {U.  .S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  22). — This 
bulletin  describes  an  accurate  and  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of 
nicotin,  which  is  especially  applicable  to  the  examination  of  nicotin-contalntng 
sheep  dips  and  scabicides. 

The  Kissling  method  adopted  as  official  yields,  according  to  the  author,  good 
results  in  experienced  hands  and  in  the  absence  of  interfering  substances,  but 
its  use  by  the  unwary  is  liable  to  lead  to  considerable  error.  Toth's  method  ^ 
was  found  to  check  up  well  with  the  Kissling  method,  but  requires  considerable 
time  for  the  preparation  of  the  samples,  and  as  in  the  Kissling  method  the 
presence  of  pyridin  bases  in  the  extract  may  yield  erroneous  results. 

The  author  has  utilized  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  Bertrand  and 
Javillier  silicotungstic  add  method,^  in  which  the  nicotin  is  precipitated  from 
its  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  silicotungstic  acid,  the  nicotin  freed  from 
this  combination  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  distilled  in  the  usual  manner  and 
titrated.  He  has  introduced,  however,  several  modifications  for  r^idering  it 
more  accurate  and  rapid,  the  chief  one  being  the  weighing  of  the  incineration 
residue  from  the  nicotin*  silicotungstate.    This  is  termed  the  nnhydrid  method. 

Comparative  analytical  results  with  the  methods  and  commercial  nicotin 
preparations  are  reported. 

Commercial  turpentines:  Their  quality  and  methods  for  their  examina- 
tion, F.  P.  Veitch  and  M.  G.  Donk  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bvl.  135,  pp. 
46,  fig.  1). — ^This  bulletin,  in  addition  to  proposing  and  describing  improved 
and  simplified  methods  for  the  analyses  and  testing  of  turpentines,  shows  the 
extent  to  which  turpentine  is  adulterated  (most  commonly  with  petrolemn 
oil),  indicates  the  losses  undergone  by  turpentine  farmers,  and  presents  other 
data. 

It  was  noted  that  turpentines  which  had  not  been  adulterated,  in  the  sense 
that  nothing  had  been  added  to  or  removed  from  them,  showed  great  varia- 
tions upon  analysis.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  old  turpentines. 
Where  adulteration  was  discovered  in  the  turpentine  belt  it  was  mostly  in 
goods  hi  the  hands  of  the  primary  buyers  and  dealers,  the  samples  from  the 
producers  being  only  occasionally  adulterated.  The  adulteration,  however, 
was  greatest  outside  the  turpentine  belt  Standard  samples  obtained  from 
authentic  sources  were  found  to  be  far  from  uniform  in  regard  to  color. 
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The  anthors  propose  the  following  specifications  for  turpentines,  which  are 
applicable  for  gum  spirits  turpentine  and  wood  turpentine :  "  Standard  or  No. 
1  turpentine  should  have  a  specific  gravity  at  20** C.  of  from  0.862  to  0.870;  a 
refractive  index  at  20* C.  of  from  1.468  to  1.476;  95  per  cent  should  distill  be- 
low 170*^0^  and  a  layer  of  not  less  than  200  mm.  should  be  required  to  equal  in 
color  the  Lovibond  yellow  glass  No.  1.  On  polymerization  with  38  normal  sul- 
phuric acid  the  residue  should  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  should  be  reddish  in 
color  and  viscous,  and  its  refractive  index  at  20*^0.  should  be  from  1.500  to 
1^20.  An  undulterated  turpentine  which  does  not  agree  with  these  require- 
meats  may  properly  be  regarded  as  not  of  standard  or  No.  1  quality." 

Second  quality  or  No.  2  turpentine  should  have  the  same  specific  gravity  and 
refractive  index  requirements,  and  90  per  cent  should  distill  below  170*"  G.  and 
a  depth  of  not  less  than  100  mm.  should  be  required  to  equal  the  Lovibond  yel- 
low glass  No.  1.  The  polymerization  residue  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent  and 
must  have  a  refractive  index  of  not  less  than  1.50. 

Third  quality  or  No.  3  turp^itine  should  have  a  specific  gravity  at  20'  0. 
or  from  0.865  to  0.880;  a  refractive  index  at  20**  G.  of  from  1.468  to  1.485;  60 
per  cent  should  distill  below  170°  G.  and  a  depth  of  not  less  than  50  mm.  should 
be  required  to  equal  the  Lovibond  yellow  glass  No.  1.  The  polymerization  residue 
must  not  exceed  1  per  cent  and  must  have  a  refractive  index  of  not  less  than 
1.500. 

Tabulated  results  of  the  examination  of  ipany  samples  obtained  from  pro- 
ducers, primary  buyers,  and  dealers  are  giv&i,  from  inside  and  outside  of  the 
turpentine  belt. 
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The  atmosphere:  Its  characteristics  and  dynamics,  F.  J.  B.  Gobdeuso  {Neio 
T€trk  and  London,  1910,  pp,  VIII'\-129,  figs.  35).— This  book  treats  quite  ex- 
haustiveiy  of  the  characteristics  and  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  attempting 
to  correct  and  complete  work  on  this  subject  from  the  point  where  Ferrel  left  it. 

**  Since  ttie  work  is  necessarily  purely  mathematical,  all  methods  and  demon- 
strations have  been  presented  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  so  that  they  may 
be  understood  by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  readers. 

"The  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  treated  at  some 
length,  has  been  found  to  be  essentially  different  from  Ferrers  earlier  as  well 
as  his  later  conceptions  of  it.  The  mechanics  of  certain  nonmeteorological  phe- 
nomena, such  as  sound,  and  those  coming  under  tl^e  head  of  light,  electricity, 
etc.,  have  been  explained  in  a  simple  manner." 

Nitrates  in  the  air  of  southern  regions,  A.  Muntz  and  E.  Lain£  {Gompt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8ok  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No,  J^,  pp,  156-169).— This  article  reports 
the  results  of  examination  of  samples  of  rain  and  snow  collected  in  different 
parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  during  the  Gharcot  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
regions. 

The  amounts  of  nitrates  found  in  these  samples  did  not  vary  materially  from 
those  found  in  the  snow  and  rain  of  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  the  average 
for  rain  being  0.225  mg.  per  liter  and  in  snow  0.233  mg.  per  liter.  There  was 
no  opportunity  to  study  possible  correlation  between  the  nitrate  content  of  the 
air  and  the  appearance  of  polar  auroras. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  on  plant  grrowth,  G.  Flammamon  {Bui,  Mens, 
Off,  Renseiff.  Affr.  [Paris],  9  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  1264-1267). —In  a  previous 
publication  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  532)  the  author  reported  experiments  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  phase  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  planting  on  a  number  of  vege- 
tables, and  these  experiments  have  continued  for  a  considerable  period.  t 
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In  28  cases  the  greatest  yield  corresponded  to  planting  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  29  to  planting  In  the  first  quarter,  28  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and 
27  In  the  last  quarter,  there  apparently  being  no  material  difference  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Influence  of  the  moon. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev,,  38  {1910),  Nos.  11,  pp.  lOBS- 
IIU,  figs.  S,  charts  S3;  12,  pp.  1775-1927,  figs.  3,  charts  34).— In  addition  to  the 
usual  cllmatologlcal  summaries,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  November 
and  December,  1910,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of  additions  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology, 
a  condensed  cllmatologlcal  summary,  and  cllmatologlcal  tables  and  charts,  these 
numbers  contain  a  paper  entitled  The  Waterpower  Resources  of  Georgia 
(illus.),  by  C.  F.  von  Herrmann,  and  the  following  special  papers: 

No.  11.— The  Drought  of  1910  In  Kansas,  by  S.  D.  Flora ;  Irrigation  In  Salt 
River  Valley,  Arizona,  by  L.  N.  Jesunofsky;  Peaches  and  Climate,  by  W.  T. 
Clarke;  and  A  Peculiar  Squall  (illus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdle. 

No.  12.— Are  the  Springs  Older  Now?  by  G.  Reeder;  New  Site  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  Dam,  by  L.  N.  Jesunofsky;  Weather  Bureau  Records  and  Their 
Use,  by  W.  W.  McLaughlin;  Seasonal  Precipitation  Measurements,  by  J.  C5. 
Alter;  Experiments  In  Frost  Protection  (illus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdle  (see  p.  37)  ; 
and  Fog  and  Frost  In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  (illus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdle. 

Meteorological  observationB  (Michigan  8ta.  Rpt,  1910,  pp.  187-2(^0).— Tabu- 
lated daily  and  monthly  summaries  are  given  of  observations  during  1909  at 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  wind 
movement,  etc. 

Note  on  the  amount  of  silt  carried  by  the  Nile  during  the  floods  of  1908 
and  1010,  F.  Hughes  {Cairo  Bci.  Jour.,  5  {1911),  No.  53,  pp.  29--36) .— This 
article  reports  and  discusses  results  of  silt  determinations  in  samples  of  flood 
waters  of  the  Nile  collected  near  Cairo  and  from  other  parts  of  the  river  and 
in  eome  of  the  irrigation  canals,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  variation  in 
the  amount  of  suspended  matter  at  different  depths  in  the  water  and  at  different 
points  In  the  course  of  Its  flow,  and  thus  to  show  what  part  of  the  suspended 
matter  reaches  the  land  under  the  present  conditions  of  perennial  Irrigation. 

The  results  **  demonstrate  very  clearly  that  the  loss  of  suspended  matter  as 
the  water  traverses  the  canals  and  miskahs  Is  very  largely  confined  to  the 
coarser  material  and  as  a  result  the  deposit  which  reaches  the  land  under  the 
present  system  of  Irrigation  has  a  tendency  to  form  a  heavier  soil  than  that 
which  would  be  obtained  by  the  basin  system.  In  this  latter,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  suspended  matter  is  left  on  the  land  and  the  small  part  which  may  escape 
deposition  consists  of  the  very  finest  of  the  material.  Its  quantity  Is,  however, 
very  small." 

The  artesian  water  supply  of  eastern  Florida,  E.  H.  Sellards  and  H. 
GUNTEB  {Fla.  Geol,  Survey  Antu  Rpt.,  3  {1910),  pp.  77-195,  pis.  6,  figs.  11). — 
This  Is  a  second  paper  on  the  water  supply  of  Florida,  the  first  dealing  with 
the  underground  waters  of  central  Florida  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  313). 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  three  principal  areas  in  which  flowing  wells  are 
found  In  Florida,  namely,  the  Atlantic  coast  area,  the  Southern  Gulf  coast  area, 
and  the  Western  Gulf  coast  area.  The  Atlantic  coast  area  is  described  in  detail 
in  this  report.  "This  flowing  area  Includes  much  of  Nassau  and  Duval  coun- 
ties, and  with  the  exception  of  local  elevated  areas  all  of  St.  Johns  County ;  It 
follows  the  valley  of  the  St.  Johns  River  almost  if  not  quite  to  the  head  waters, 
while  a  narrow  strip  reaches  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  250  to  300 
miles." 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  geology  and  soils  of  the  region. 
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Sterilization  of  water  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  ultraviolet  rays  {Lan- 
cet {London],  1910,  II,  No.  25,  pp.  178-^-1786,  fig.  1). — ^The  results  of  experimeats 
witb  apparatus  recently  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  summarized  in  this 
article. 

sons— feethizebs. 

The  grombo  soils  of  Iowa,  W.  H.  Stevenson  and  J.  F.  Babkeb  (lotoa  Bta. 
Bui.  119,  pp.  284-^05,  figs.  2,  map  i).— The  work  here  reported  contisted  of 
drainage,  cultural,  and  fertilizer  tests,  and  of  physical  and  chemical  analyses 
of  Iowa  gumbo  soils.  "The  term  *  gumbo'  as  used  in  this  bulletin  refers  to 
heavy,  black  clay  surface  soil,  and  not  to  the  almost  impervious  gray  or  yellow 
clay  subsurface  soil  which  geologists  refer  to  as  gumbo  and  which  is  locally 
often  called  hardpan." 

The  soils  are  classed  with  the  heaviest  clays,  based  on  analyses  which  showed 
90  to  97  per  c&kt  of  silt  and  clay,  the  remainder  being  very  fine  sand.  The  day 
content  ran  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  water  deposit  of 
recent  origin,  the  rock  flour  being  carried  down  from  melting  glaciers. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  showed  an  average  of  only  0.3  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen, 0.049  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  2.06  per  cent  of  lime,  but  only  a 
trifling  amount  of  the  lime  was  present  as  carbonate.  The  percentage  of 
organic  matter  was  found  to  be  relatively  low. 

Tile  draining  was  successful  wherever  a  good  outlet  could  be  had.  The  soil 
was  improved  by  fall  plowing,  and  the  use  of  clover  or  some  green  manure.  The 
use  of  lime,  even  in  large  amounts,  did  not  seem  to  Improve  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  soil. 

The  management  of  heavy  clay  soils,  A.  R.  Whitson  and  E.  J.  Delwiche 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  202,  pp.  3-17,  figs.  5).— -This  bulletin  is  based  upon  obser- 
vations and  experiments  made  at  the  Superior  and  Ashland  substations  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

^  The  most  extensive  class  of  clay  soils  which  is  at  all  heavy  is  that  known 
as  the  heavy  red  clay,  which  occurs  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fox  River,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  total  area  of  this  type  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  acres. 
Smaller  areas  of  moderately  heavy  clay  soils  occur  in  other  sections  of  the 
State.  When  properly  managed,  these  soils  are  very  productive,  their  very 
fineness  giving  them  a  large  water-holding  capacity  which  adapts  them  espe- 
cially to  small  grains  and  grasses.  The  largest  areas  of  this  clay  are  located 
where  there  are  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  these  crop&" 

The  principal  defect  of  these  soils  is  the  tendency  to  pack  and  thus  become 
difficult  to  cultivate.  The  means  suggested  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  in- 
clude the  exercise  of  great  care  to  plow  only  when  the  soil  is  in  proper  moisture 
condition,  to  drain,  and  to  practice  a  4  or  5  year  rotation,  including  clovers, 
small  grains,  and  tilled  crops  such  as  com,  potatoes,  and  rutabagas.  It  is  also, 
considered  "necessary  to  add  considerable  vegetable  matter  by  turning  under 
an  occasional  second  crop  of  clover  or  other  legume  as  well  as  by  using  all 
available  manure.  Clay  soils  rarely  contain  much  humus  even  in  the  natural 
state.  The  supply  of  phosphorus  is  also  limited  and  should  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  phosphate  fertilizer  supplementing  farm  manure.*' 

The  improvement  of  sandy  soils,  A.  R.  Whitson  and  F.  J.  Sievebs  (Wis- 
consin 8ta.  Bui.  204,  pp.  25,  figs.  6). — It  is  stated  that  "Wisconsin  contains  be- 
tween four  and  five  million  acres  of  soil  which  farmers  generally  classify  as 
'sandy.'  Approximately  three  million  acres  of  these  lands  lie  In  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State  and  are  already  settled  and  in  farms.  The 
remaining  area,  between  one  and  two  million  acres  in  extent,  occurs  chiefly  in 
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three  sections  of  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  State;  one  in  the  northeast,  another  in 
the  north-central  portion,  largely  in  Oneida  and  Vilas  counties,  and  the  third 
in  the  northwestern  portion." 

From  obserTations  and  experiments  on  such  soils  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  the  authors  recommend  a  system  of  cultivation,  cropping,  and  fertilizing 
which  is  designed  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  these  soils  in  organic  matter  and 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  correct  acidity,  and  improve  their  physi- 
cal condition. 

The  development  of  marsh  soils,  A.  R.  Whitsoit  and  F.  J.  Sievebs  (Wis- 
consin Sta,  BuL  205,  pp.  22,  figs.  8). — It  is  stated  that  "  Wisconsin  has  between 
two  and  one-half  and  three  million  acres  of  marsh  lands.  While  a  part  of  this 
area  is  in  large  marshes  of  25,000  to  100,000  acres,  by  fbr  the  largest  area 
occurs  in  smaller  tracts  scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  The  only 
considerable  part  of  the  State  largely  devoid  of  marsh  land  is  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  section.  As  a  result  of  the  wide  distribution  of  these  lands, 
thousands  of  farms  contain  a  small  area  of  this  class  of  soil." 

Observations  and  experiments  on  soils  of  this  character  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  led  to  the  conclusion  that  with  proper  drainage  and  soil  management 
much  of  this  land  can  be  made  very  productive.  The  first  requirement  is  the 
organization  of  drainage  districts  to  secure  drainage  on  a  large  scale. 

"  Proper  tillage  of  marsh  lands  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Heavy  rolling, 
by  packing  the  loose  peat  soil,  produces  a  firmer  seed  bed  which  is  better 
adapted  to  cultivated  crops,  especially  small  graina 

"Fertilization  of  marsh  soils  is  important  on  account  of  the  unbalanced 
condition  of  the  elements  which  they  contain.  Marsh  soils  are  excessively  rich 
in  nitrogen,  but  are  frequently  deficient  in  phosphorus  and  potash.  While 
barnyard  manure  will  supply  the  last  two  elements,  these  can  be  supplied  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  allowing  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  on  upland  soils 
where  its  nitrogen  as  well  as  its  mineral  elements  are  needed.  Under  such 
special  conditions  it  is  profitable  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  supplementing 
the  manure  of  the  farm. 

"Acidity  develops  in  marsh  soils  quite  commonly  where  lime  carbonate  is  not 
brought  in  from  surrounding  higher  land.  This  acidity,  however,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  crops  provided  the  soil  is  properly  fertilized.  Very 
commonly  acid  soils  require  phosi3hate  fertilizers  as  well  as  potash.  The 
acidity  of  marsh  soils  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  is  very  generally 
neutralized  by  the  lime  carbonate  in  the  water  seeping  in  from  the  surrounding 
higher  lands  of  this  limestone  section. 

"  The  crops  best  adapted  to  marsh  lands  include  com,  potatoes,  cabbage,  buck- 
wheat, and  timothy  and  alsike  clover  for  hay.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
firmed  by  rolling,  small  grains  can  be  grown,  of  which  wheat  and  barley  are 
best,  with  oats  and  rye  second.  Excellent  tame  grass  pastures  can  be  devel- 
oped on  these  marshes  with  proper  care." 

Contribution  to  the  theory  of  soil  drainage,  E.  KattOES  {Miit.  Kaiser 
Wilhelms  Inst  Landw.  Bromberg,  S  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  147-163,  pis,  3,  figs.  6).— 
The  author  discusses  Sp6ttle*s  theory  of  soil  drainage,  and  reports  results  of 
drainage  investigations  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

As  the  distance  from  the  drain  Increased  the  effect  of  drainage  on  the  water 
level  was  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  depth,  and  was  the  same  for 
heavy  and  light  soils.  Given  the  same  distance  between  drains,  the  drainage  of 
a  field  was  more  uniform  for  a  pervious  than  for  an  impervious  soil.  The  dis- 
charge increased  with  the  permeability  of  the  soil,  but  was  substantially  less 
rapid  than  the  latter.  However,  the  increase  in  discharge  was  greater  with 
deeper  than  with  shallower  drains,  thus  showing  the  superiority  of  the  former. 
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Lysimeter  Investigrations,  1910,  B.  KBt^oKR  (Mitt.  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst. 
Landw.  Broniberg,  S  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  163-174). — ^From  results  of  Investiga- 
tians  in  which  the  relations  betweoi  precipitation,  leaching,  and  evaporation 
were  studied  with  soils  receiving  normal  amounts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  nitrogen  fertilizers,  and  using  rye  as  a  crop,  the  author  concludes  that  the 
amount  of  water  leached  out  of  a  fallow  soil  for  the  year  was  65  per  coit  of 
the  rainfkll,  as  compared  with  20  to  25  per  c«it  for  a  cropped  soil. 

During  the  months  of  greatest  crop  growth  the  amount  of  water  leached  out 
was  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the  rainfall  for  the  cropped  soil  as  compared  with 
60  per  cent  for  the  fallow  soil.  During  the  time  of  heaviest  application  of 
water  (in  May)  only  0.02  mm.  was  leached  out,  which  indicates  that  during 
the  period  of  plant  growth  large  quantities  of  water  may  be  applied  to  the  soil 
without  danger  of  leaching.  The  amount  of  water  evaporated  was  much 
greater  tn  the  cropped  than  in  the  fallow  soil,  being  3.7  mm.  and  0.9  mm.  per 
day  re^>ectively.  The  amount  of  water  evaporated  for  the  year  was  76  per 
cent  of  the  precipitation. 

The  amount  of  water  transpired  by  the  plants  was  small  during  wint^  but 
considerable  during  the  growing  period.  From  October  to  June  an  average  of 
488  lb&  of  water  was  required  for  the  production  of  1  lb.  dry  matt^,  as  com- 
pared with  348  lbs.  of  water  from  April  to  June.  The  amount  of  water  trans- 
pired by  the  plant  from  October  to  June  per  pound  of  plant  substance  produced 
was  234  lbs.  as  compared  with  219  lbs.  from  April  to  June. 

The  water  requirements  of  the  plants  increased  rapidly  with  their  growth. 
The  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  soil  after  harvesting  was  greatly 
reduced  by  cultivation,  and  such  reduction  of  evaporation  from  the  soil  in- 
creased leaching. 

Investigration  on  the  adequacy  of  nutrients  in  forest  soil,  H.  Vateb  {ThO' 
rand,  ForsiL  Jahrb.,  59  {1909),  No.  jB,  pp.  213-260;  Naturw.  Ztchr.  Forst  u. 
Landu:^  8  {1910)^  No.  12,  pp.  570-STt),— The  law  of  minimum,  especially  as 
applied  to  plant  food  in  forest  soils,  is  discussed,  and  experiments  during  2 
years  with  fertilizers  on  a  forest  soil  on  which  spruce  and  pine  seedlings  were 
grown  are  reported. 

As  a  rule  nitrogen  was  the  elemait  present  in  minimum  amount  in  the  soils 
experimented  with,  and  next  to  nitrog&i  phosphoric  acid  was  the  most  deficient 
constituent.  The  growth  of  spruce  and  pine  seedlings  on  unfertilized  soil 
varied  between  7  and  48  per  cent  of  that  on  fully  fertilized  soil.  The  results 
from  liming  were  irregular  and  inconclusive.  The  application  of  fertilizers 
reduced  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  unit  weight  of  growth. 

The  absorptive  capacity  of  soils  from  the  physico-chemical  standpoint, 
U.  Pratqlongo  {B.  1st.  Lombardo  Bci.  e  Let,  Rend.,  2.  ser,,  43  {1910),  No.  16, 
pp.  542-655;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1910,  II,  No.  24,  p.  1773).— The  author  con- 
cludes from  his  investigations  that  the  compounds  which  determine  the  ab- 
sorptive capacity  of  soils  may  be  divided  according  to  the  phase  rule  only  into 
solid  solutions  and  absorptive  compounds.  A  study  of  their  beliavior  toward 
solvoits  indicates  tliat  they  are  entirely  or  almost  exclusively  absorptive  com- 
pounds. 

Tests  of  an  oamotic  theory  of  plant  distribution,  6.  Gola  {Ann.  Bot. 
IBomeh  8  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  275-548,  pis.  2).— This  article  sets  Ibrth  at  length 
the  author's  investigations  on  the  relation  between  the  natural  distribution 
of  plants  and  the  composition  and  conc^itration  of  soil  solutions  in  its  bearing 
upon  osmotic  pressure.  He  proposes  an  elaborate  classification  of  soils  and 
plants  (HI  this  basis. 
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Clod  analysis,  a  means  of  determining:  soil  structure,  H.  Puchneb  {Mitt, 
Deut.  LandAD.  Oesell.,  26  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  S8-i0).— The  author  describes  a 
method  of  dod  analysis  which  he  has  used  with  satisfactory  results  in  deter- 
mining the  structure  of  cultivated  soils  and  in  studying  the  thoroughness  of 
cultivation  with  different  forms  of  tillage  implements. 

By  means  of  sieyes  the  soil  samples  are  separated  Into  crumbs  (KrOmel) 
less  than  20  mm.  in  diameter,  fine  clods  (Brocken)  20  to  40  muL  in  diameter, 
and  dods  (Klumpen)  over  40  mm.  in  diameter.  Examinations  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  soils  taken  at  different  depths  from  the 
surface  down  to  400  mm.  are  reported. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  humus  substances,  P.  Bhbsnbebo  {Ohefn, 
Zt0.,  Si  {1910),  No,  ISO,  pp.  1157,  1158;  ah8.  in  Chem,  ZenthL,  1910,  II,  No.  24, 
p.  177S;  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  IW,  11^8).— This  article  briefly  sum- 
marizes the  work  of  the  author  and  other  investigators  on  different  kinds  of 
humus  and  humus-like  substances  derived  from  different  sources  by  various 
natural  and  artificial  processes 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  actual  composition  of  such  substances,  apparently  two  classes  of  com- 
pounds are  produced  In  the  process  of  humus  formation,  (1)  those  derived  from 
carbohydrates  and  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  (2)  those  derived  from  benzol 
derivatives  and  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  importance  of  further  inves- 
tigations on  the  composition  and  properties  of  humus  Is  emphasized. 

The  question  of  the  study  of  humus  sul>stances,  O.  Blacheb  {Chem.  Ztg., 
S4  {1910),  No.  148,  pp.  ISU,  1S15). — Observations  on  the  behavior  of  humus 
compounds  in  boiler  water  are  recorded. 

On  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  manure  during  and  after  hauling:  to  the 
field,  P.  liEBOHTi  and  E.  Ritteb  {Landio.  Jahrb.  Sohweie,  24  {1910),  No.  7,  pp. 
481^25,  pi.  i,  figs.  3). —The  authors  report  investigations  from  which  they  con- 
clude that  the  loss  of  ammonia  during  the  hauling  of  manure  is  so  small  that  it 
may  be  entirely  disregarded,  but  that  the  loss  under  the  usual  methods  of 
ai^lying  manure  to  the  soil  is  considerable.  A  special  piece  of  apparatus  was 
designed  and  used  to  determine  the  ammonia  given  off  Into  the  air  under  dif- 
ferent methods  of  application  of  manure. 

The  losses  of  ammonia  were  found  to  be  especially  large  when  the  manure 
was  applied  on  snow,  amounting  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  one-third  or  more 
of  that  in  the  manure,  and  this  is  considered  less  than  would  actually  occur 
under  ordinary  methods  of  manuring.  The  loss  was  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  temperature.  With  temperatures  above  0**  G.  the  loss  on  snow- 
covered  soil  was  very  smalL    At  temperatures  below  0°  the  losses  were  greater. 

The  importance  of  peat  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrogrenous  fertilizers, 
B.  ScHOBB  {Jour.  Amer.  Peat  Boc,  S  {1911),  No.  S-i,  pp.  226r^S2) .—I>At8i  are 
presented  to  show  that  the  present  sources  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  inade- 
quate, and  the  advisability  of  investigating  the  possibility  of  using  peat  for  this 
purpose  is  suggested.  The  efilciency  of  various  processes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  manufacture  of  nitrogoious  compounds  from  peat  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

Problems  in  peat  filler  production,  J.  N.  Hoff  {Jour.  Amer.  Peat  8oo.,  S 
{1911),  No.  ^4,  pp.  192-201). — It  is  stated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
four  or  five  plants  producing  peat  filler  In  the  United  States  in  conmiercial 
quantities,  the  total  output  being  perhaps  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  per  year. 
The  methods  used  are  described.  The  author  is  of  the  opinicm  that  peat  makes 
an  ideal  filler,  although  objection  has  been  raised  to  it  on  account  of  the  low 
availability  of  the  nitrogen  as  compared  with  that  of  blood,  tankage,  or  am- 
monium palts. 
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The  world  movement  of  nitrog^en  in  1910,  A.  BebtbaNd  {EngraiSf  26  (J911), 
J^o.  7,  pp.  18(^194^  dgms,  10), — Statistics  of  production  and  consumption  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium  sulphate  are  graphically  presented. 

Nitrate  of  soda  {Chem.  Trade  Jour,,  ^8  {1911),  No.  12S6,  pp.  7^-77).— It  is 
stated  that  according  to  the  figures  given  out  by  the  Nitrate  Syndicate  the 
production  in  1910  was  2,436,182  tons,  an  increase  of  850,253  tons  over  1009. 
As  a  result  of  lower  prices  there  was  a  large  increase  in  consumption,  especially 
in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  price  in  Europe  during  1910  was  about  $5  less  per  ton  than  In 
the  previous  year. 

Nitrate  of  soda  in  a  Texas  county,  W.  B.  Phillips  {Manfrs.  Reo,,  58  (1910), 
No.  5,  p.  5S), — ^A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  Presidio  Ck)unty,  about  45  miles  south  of  Valentine,  Texas^  and 
analyses  of  samples  of  material  containing  from  5  to  71  per  cent  of  nitrate  of 
soda  are  reported.    The  alleged  deposits  have  been  very  incompletely  examined. 

Ammonia  production  in  1910,  W.  N.  McIlbavy  {Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  91 
(1911),  No.  1,  p.  87). — ^The  estimated  production  of  ammonia,  reckoned  as  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  in  the  United  States  in  1910  is  116,000  tons  as  compared 
with  10630  tons  in  1909.  The  increase  was  derived  largely  from  coke  oven& 
The  consumption  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  United  States  in  1910  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  178,000  tons,  representing  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in 
imports  of  this  material.  The  prices  of  the  sulphate  increased  during  the  year 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  thought  to  be  good. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  (Amer.  Fert.,  S4  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  15-19). — ^Thls 
Is  an  abstract  of  an  annual  review  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  market  during 
1910,  giving  statistics  of  production  and  consumption  throughout  the  world, 
bat  especially  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  world's  output  is  given  as 
1400,000  tons,  or  a  little  less  than  half  that  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom  369,000  tons;  of  Germany  375,000  tons;  and  of  the  United  States 
116,000  tons. 

Becent  profirress  in  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  J.  B.  0.  Keb- 
SHAW  (CJiem.  Trade  Jour.,  48  (1911),  No.  1236,  pp.  87-90,  figs.  C).— This  article 
records  the  fact  that  there  has  been  marked  progress  recently  in  the  commercial 
application  of  processes  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  states  that 
100,000  horsepower  is  now  used  for  this  purpose  with  a  prospect  that  the 
amount  will  be  doubled  during  1911. 

Works  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada;  Notodden,  Ghristiansand,  and  Rjulcan, 
Norway;  Patsch,  near  Innsbruck,  Austria;  La  Roche  de  Rame,  Savoy;  and 
Freiburg,  Saxony,  are  briefly  described.  Contemplated  works  at  a  number  of 
other  places  are  referred  to. 

The  processes  used  are  of  two  classes,  those  fixing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  calcium  cyanamid  and  those  producing  nitric  acid  by  the  direct  oxidation 
of  th^  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  the  electric  fiame.  The  principal  process  belong- 
Img  to  the  first  class  is  that  of  Frank  and  Caro;  the  principal  process  of  the 
second  class  is  that  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde.  A  number  of  new  processes  tor 
the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  have,  however,  been  recently  proposed, 
including  the  Pauling  and  SchSnherr  processes,  and  numerous  patents  on  other 
processes  have  been  applied  for.  Much  investigation  has  recently  been  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  increasing  the  efliciency  of  the  methods  with  promise 
of  decided  progress  in  this  direction.  For  example,  Haber  and  K5nig  have 
patented  a  process  of  reducing  pressure  and  cooling  the  arc  flame  by  which 
gases  containing  from  9.5  to  10  per  cent  of  nitric  acid  can  be  produced  when 
95157**— No,  1—11 8 
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using  air  and  13.5  to  14  per  cent  when  using  a  50  per  cent  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  gas. 

The  fixation  of  the  nitrogren  of  the  air,  Bachmann  iNaturu).  Wchnachr^ 
26  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  65-69). — ^Various  processes  which  have  been  devised  for 
this  purpose  are  described  and  the  importance  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in 
relation  to  increasing  means  of  supporting  life  is  discussed. 

The  knowledge  of  lime  nitrogen,  N.  Gabo  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  2S  (1910), 
No.  51,  pp.  2405-2417;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg..  S5  {1911),  No.  8,  Repert.,  p.  52).— The 
results  of  investigations  on  the  following  subjects  are  summarized :  The  silver 
salts  of  cyanamid  and  dlcyandiamid,  the  quantitative  separation  and  determi- 
nation of  cyanamid  and  dlcyandiamid,  the  determination  of  urea  in  lime  nitro- 
gen, the  determination  of  cyanid  in  the  presence  of  cyanamid  and  dlcyandiamid, 
the  action  of  cyanid  on  carbid,  the  action  of  carbon  dioxid  on  lime  nitrogen, 
the  action  of  nitrogen  on  carbid  and  alumina,  the  preparation  of  pure  cyanamid 
out  of  its  salts,  and  the  action  of  nitrogen  on  a  mixture  of  barytes  and  lime 
and  the  influence  of  added  substances  on  the  carbid-forming  mixture. 

Potash  salts:  Their  uses  and  occurrence  in  the  United  States,  W.  OL 
Phalen  ( U.  8.  Oeoi.  Survey,  Advance  Chiipter  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  Calendar  Year  1910,  pp.  24). — ^This  article  discusses  the  German 
potash  deposits,  the  uses  made  of  potash  salts,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  possible  sources  of  potash  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  that  the  United  States  imported  $11,000,000  worth  of  potash  salts 
during  1910.  A  large  proportion  of  these  salts  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers.  The  possible  sources  of  potash  in  the  United  States  referred  to 
are  igneous  rocks,  gxe&i  sand  marls,  waters  of  salt  lakes  in  various  parts  of 
the  West,  alkali  deposits,  salt  deposits  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere,  wood  ashes, 
seaweed,  wool  scourings,  and  beet-sugar  molasses  and  residues. 

The  potash  industry  and  the  American  farmer,  A.  B.  Reeve  {Amer.  Rev, 
of  Revieics,  4S  {1911),  No.  253,  pp.  212-214,  fig.  i).— This  article  describes 
briefly  the  potash  deposits  of  Germany  and  discusses  the  conditions  leading  up 
to  and  involved  in  the  controversy  between  the  German  producers  and  Amer- 
ican purchasers  of  potash. 

Potash  for  over  600,000  years  {Amer.  Pert.,  34  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  20,  W).— 
This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Ochsenius,  published  some  time  ago,  in 
which  it  is  estimated  that  the  potash  deposits  of  Germany  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  world  for  over  000,000  years. 

Other  potash  deposits  {Amer.  Fert.,  34  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  34-36) .—TblB  is  a 
translation  of  an  article  by  II.  Erdmann  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  718)  describing  the 
location,  extent,  and  probable  commercial  value  of  the  known  deposits  of  potash 
salts  outside  of  Germany. 

Phonolite  as  a  fertilizer,  M;  Popp  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landto.  Qesell.,  26  {1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  52-57).— Experiments  begun  in  1909  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  325)  were  con- 
tinued in  1910  to  study  the  after-effects  of  phonolite  as  compared  with  potash 
salts. 

The  results  confirm  the  conclusions  from  the  earlier  experiments  and  show 
that  phonolite  is  in  no  way  comparable  with  potash  salts  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
results  the  second  year  were  no  better  than  in  the  year  previous.  The  potash 
in  the  phonolite  was  for  the  two  years  about  50  per  cent  as  effective  as  that  of 
potash  salts. 

Feldspar  as  a  source  of  potash,  F.  J.  Machalske  {Amer.  Fert.,  34  {1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  17-20). — ^The  principal  potash  feldspars  and  the  various  processes  for 
rendering  the  potash  available  which  have  been  i)atented  are  described. 

Florida  phosphate  Industry  in  1910,  O.  G.  Memminoeb  {Engin.  and  Min^ 
Jour.,  91  {1911),  No.  5,  p.  264). — It  is  stated  that  little  of  commercial  or  techni- 
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cal  interest  with  reference  to  the  Florida  phosphate  industry  occarred  during 
this  year.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  production  of  hard  rock  phosphate 
and  an  estimated  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  production  of  land  pebble.  As  a 
result  of  low  prices  no  new  plants  were  erected.  The  low  prices  are  said  to 
hare  been  due  not  to  lack  of  demand  but  "  to  the  present  unfortunate  method 
of  selling  whereby  there  is  unnecessary  and  undue  competition.  As  before 
pointed  out,  the  only  beneficiary  under  existing  conditions  is  the  manufacturer 
of  superphosphate,  who  is  thereby  enabled  to  purchase  his  crude  phosphate 
at  a  minimum  figure,  and  on  account  of  the  active  demand  for  fertilisers  la 
enabled  to  sell  his  manufactured  product  at  high  figures.  The  producer  and 
the  consumer  suffer ;  the  intermediary  or  manufacturer  profits." 

[Fertilizer  markets,  1910]  (OU,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  79  (1911),  No. 
9,  pp.  5S-^). — Reviews  are  given  of  the  fertilizer  market  in  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Charleston,  and  Philadelphia. 

A  large  Increase,  variously  estimated  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  fer- 
tilizer business  of  the  United  States  during  1910  is  reported.  The  increase  was 
especially  large  in  the  South.  There  was  a  marked  increase  In  the  consumption 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  was  met  by  increased  importations,  especially 
from  Great  Britain,  and  by  an  increase  of  domestic  production  as  a  by-product 
from  coke  ovens.  There  were  large  Increases  in  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  accompanied  by  a  marked  fall  in  prices.  The  practical 
failure  of  the  menhaden  fisheries  during  1910  resulted  in  very  high  prices  for 
fidi  ammoniates.  The  production  of  Florida  hard  rock  phosphate  declined  and 
of  pebble  phosphate  increased  during  the  year.  There  was  a  large  rate  of  in- 
crease in  imports  of  potash  salts  growing  partly  out  of  the  unsettled  conditions 
resulting  from  the  potash  controversy. 

Analysis  of  fertilizers,  B.  E.  Ross  and  Li  Heimbuboeb  (Fla.  Quart,  Bui, 
Dept  Affr>f  21  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  6,  7,  9-15,  22-S9,  45-82).— An  account  is  given 
of  the  fertilizer  inspection  during  1910,  including  analyses  of  fertilizers,  with 
notes  on  laws  and  regulations  and  the  valuation  of  fertilizers. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  (Rpt,  III,  B4,  Agr.  Anal.  Fert.,  1910,  pp,  i0).— This 
is  a  report  on  fertilizer  Inspection  in  Illinois  during  1910,  giving  analyses  of 
fertilizers  and  the  text  of  the  state  fertilizer  law. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  B.  H.  Hits  and  F.  B.  KimsT  {West  Virginia  8ta, 
BuL  1S2,  pp,  5-^2). — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  analyses  of  commercial 
ftttillzers  inspected  during  the  year  1910.  It  is  stated  that  with  few  excep- 
tions, manufacturers  of  commercial  fertilizers  doing  business  in  West  Virginia 
**  are  making  every  reasonable  endeavor  to  provide  the  quantity  of  every  con- 
stituent guaranteed." 

AOBICULTUEAL  BOTANY. 

Action  of  anodic  and  cathodic  liquids  on  germination,  H.  Micheexb  (Acad, 
Roy.  Belg,,  Bui.  CI,  8ci.,  1910,  No,  5,  pp,  S91-40S;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc. 
[Tjondon],  98  (1910),  No,  576,  II,  p.  885).— In  a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  B., 
23,  p.  e27)  the  author  showed  that  the  influence  on  germination  of  wheat  in 
nutrient  solutions  through  which  a  galvanic  current  had  been  passed  was  due 
to  changes  in  the  solutions.  In  the  present  paper  he  gives  the  results  of  fur- 
ther investigations  on  the  changes  induced  by  the  electric  current. 

Centinormal  solutions  were  used,  and  it  was  found  that  the  germination  was 
accelerated  by  the  cathodic  liquor  of  sodium  nitrate  or  chlorid  more  than  was 
the  case  with  the  anodic  solutions.  A  mixture  of  the  two  gave  intermediate 
results,  and  an  unelectrolyzed  solution  was  better  than  any  of  the  others. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  for  potassium  nitrate  and  chlorid,  except  that> 
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the  cathodic  liquor  of  potaBSium  nitrate  favored  leaf  growth  more  than  the 
unelectroljzed  solution.  For  mixtures  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlorid  the 
unelectrolyzed  solution  gave  the  best  results. 

In  experiments  carried  on  with  Mucor  the  anodic  0Olutions  gave  the  best 
development,  indicating  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  fungus  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  higher  plants. 

Filtering  the  solutions  had  practically  no  effect  on  their  activity. 

ConceminsT  the  action  of  an  alternating  current  on  grermination,  EL 
MiGHEELS  and  P.  De  Hebn  (Acad,  Roy,  Be^g.,  Bvl.  CL  Soi,,  1910,  No,  8,  pp. 
665-668), — In  conthiuation  of  the  above  investigations^  the  authors  compared 
the  effect  of  galvanic  currents  of  high  and  low  frequency,  previous  results  hav- 
ing showed  a  favorable  action  for  an  alternating  current  of  high  frequency. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  shown  that  a  continued  galvanic  current  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  germination.  A  weak  alternating  current  from  6  Daniell 
cells  did  not  favor  the  growth  of  roots  or  weight  of  seedlings,  but  it  did  cause 
an  increase  in  the  Imgth  of  the  leaves.  Where  the  current  was  increased  the 
results  were  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  cathodic  solutions,  as  explained 
above. 

The  effect  of  salts  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  A.  Reinhabd  (Ber,  Dent. 
Bot,  Oesell,,  28  (1910),  No,  9,  pp.  451-455), — In  continuation  of  some  previous 
experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  828),  the  author  has  repeated  his  experiments  with 
peas,  testing  the  effect  of  a  number  of  salts  in  solutions  upon  the  respiration  of 
the  ground  pea  seed.  Peas  of  the  variety  Victoria  were  ground  and  mixed  with 
distilled  water  and  salt  solutions  until  a  thick  paste  was  formed,  after  which 
the  respiration  was  investigated. 

Neither  ];>otassium  nitrate,  potassium  phosphate,  magnesium  sulphate^  calcium 
nitrate,  nor  iron  chlorid  in  dilute  concmtrations  had  any  effect  on  the  respira- 
tion of  the  ground  seed,  even  when  the  experiment  was  prolonged  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Potassium  nitrate  and  calcium  nitrate  showed  no  stimulating 
effect  but  rather  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the  respiratory  enzyms. 

Origin  of  osmotic  effects. — ^III,  The  function  of  hormones  in  stimulating 
enzymlc  change  in  living  stnictureB,  H.  E.  and  E.  F.  Abmstboito  {Proc,  Roy, 
Soc,  [London],  Ber,  B,  82  {1910),  No,  B  559,  pp.  58&-602;  aha,  in  Jour,  Chem. 
Boc,  [London],  98  (1910),  No.  576,  II,  pp,  88S,  88-J).— It  has  been  shown  that 
when  a  leaf  of  cherry  laurel  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  an  anesthetic,  hydrogen 
cyanid  is  liberated,  and  that  not  only  the  common  anesthetics  but  many  organic 
vapors  have  a  similar  effect  Weak  solutions  of  mineral  acids,  alkalis,  and 
salts  are  inactive,  but  the  simpler  organic  acids  all  pass  into  the  leaf  from 
solutions.  The  behavior  of  the  laurel  leaf  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
barley  grain  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  126). 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  substances  other  than  colloids  into  2  classes,  according 
as  they  will  or  will  not  pass  through  the  differential  septa,  such  as  occur  in  the 
barley  grain  and  the  laurel  leaf.  For  those  that  will  pass  through  the  septa 
the  term  "  hormone  "  has  been  suggested. 

Experiments  show  tliat  water  passes  into  the  leaf  together  with  the  hor- 
mone, and  the  hypothesis  is  advanced  that,  when  introduced  into  the  living  cell, 
substances  which  are  not  attractive  to  water  exercise  stimulative  effects  that 
are  primarily  mechanicaL  The  molecules  of  the  hormone  are  interposed  be- 
tween the  molecules  in  the  cell  by  the  change  in  the  osmotic  state,  and  an  infloz 
of  water  from  other  regions  takes  place.  It  is  thought  that  probably  the  mere 
dilution  thus  effected  is  determinative  of  any  changes  produced.  Degenerative 
changes  which  are  set  up  tend  to  increase  in  intensity  as  the  products  of  change 
exercise  a  stimulative  influence,  and  gradually  enzyms  are  set  free  which  can 
attack  the  various  hydrolytes  stored  in  the  cell. 
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The  phenomom  of  change  In  living  structures  are  said  to  apply  to  organisms 
in  general,  and  this  hypothesis,  it  is  believed,  will  afford  an  explanation  of  a 
number  of  more  recent  observations  on  plant  metabolisiA. 

Investigations  regarding  the  phloem  and  food  conduction  in  plants,  F.  U. 
G.  Agbeuus  (Kans.  XJrUv.  Bok  Bui,  5  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  169-179,  pU.  2).— 
A  qpecial  study  has  been  made  of  the  devices  for  the  transfer  of  food  materials 
in  the  phloem  of  vascular  plants,  comparisons  studies  being  made  of  the  phloem 
In  stems,  petioles,  and  fruit  stalks,  of  72  species  of  plants,  representing  65  genera 
and  39  f^unilies. 

The  special  devices  for  the  lateral  transfer  of  food  present  in  the  phloem  and 
cortex  of  plants  are  said  to  be  the  pitted  cells,  the  arrangement  of  the  phloem 
In  narrow  wedges,  and  the  radially  elongated  medullary-ray  cells  which  are 
eq>ecially  adapted  to  conduct  the  food.  The  second  device  was  found  to  be  the 
sieve  tubes,  and  they  were  demonstrated  in  all  but  three  of  the  plants  examined. 

Fhototazis,  assimilation,  and  growth,  P.  A.  Dangsabd  {Bid.  Boo.  Bot. 
France,  57  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  S15-S19). — ^A  r^sum^  is  given  of  observations  on 
the  influence  of  light  on  various  organisms,  in  which  certain  greenish  colored 
iMicteria  were  found  to  arrange  themselves  in  definite  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

A  brief  account  is  also  presented  of  a  method  of  determining  the  assimilation 
of  various  species  of  algse  through  the  liberation  of  oxygen,  and  the  effect  of 
various  colored  scre^is  corresponding  to  definite  portions  of  the  spectrum  on 
the  growth  of  algie  is  described. 

lEetabolism  and  translocation  in  yoong  conifers,  H.  Baxter  {Naiumo. 
Ztschr.  Forsi  u.  Lcmdto.,  8  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  457-498) .—The  results  are  giveu 
of  a  chemical  investigation  into  the  metabolism  and  translocation  takhig  place 
in  coniferous  seedlings.  lArch,  hemlock,  fir,  and  pine  seedlings  were  used  in 
the  experimmts,  and  the  variation  of  their  nitrogen  and  principal  inorganic 
constltnents  was  determined,  analyses  behig  made  at  4  different  periods,  which 
corresponded  to  the  times  when  growth  was  Just  beginning,  when  the  new 
organs  were  b^innlng  to  appear,  at  the  full  height  of  growth,  and  at  its  au- 
tnnmal  cessation.    The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

The  morphology  of  leaf  fall,  E.  Lee  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  25  {1911),  No. 
S7,  pp.  51-106,  pis.  3,  figs.  20). — ^The  results  are  given  of  an  anatomical  study  of 
various  species  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  morphology  of  leaf  falL 

It  was  found  that  in  dicotyledonous  plants  the  essential  modification  at  the 
leaf  base  in  connection  with  leaf  fall  is  the  formation  of  a  separation  layer 
which  is  produced  from  existing  cells  with  or  without  division.  The  leaf 
separates  from  the  stem  by  the  disappearance  of  the  middle  lamellae  of  the 
cells  of  the  separation  layer  and  the  subsequent  rupture  of  the  sieve  tubes  and 
vessels  of  the  leaf  traca  A  lignified  layer  may  or  may  not  be  present,  but  a 
protective  layer  is  invariably  produced  either  before  or  after  leaf  fall.  This 
I«otecUve  layer  is  formed  by  ligno-suberization  of  the  cells  of  the  leaf  base,  or 
of  cells  produced  by  the  continued  division  of  a  regular  cambium.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  tissues  of  the  stem  underlying  the  leaf  scar  is  aided  at  a  later 
date  by  the  production  of  a  layer  of  cork  cells. 

In  many  species  the  persistent  leaf  or  leaf  scar  is  thrown  off  during  the 
second  year. 

Becent  investigations  on  the  glucosid  of  pear  leaves  and  its  r61e  in  au- 
tumn coloration,  E.  Boubquelot  and  Mixe.  A  B^chtenholz  {Jour.  Pharm.  et 
Chim^  7.  ser.,  8  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S^-IS;  Compt.  Rend.  Boc.  Biol.  [Paris],  69 
(1910),  No.  38,  pp.  605-6(^7).— Subsequ«it  to  their  discovery  of  a  glucosid,  arbu- 
tin,  in  pear  leaves  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  31),  the  authors  have  examined  leaves  of  a 
coD^derable  number  of  species  that  have  been  referred  to  «iie  genus  PyJ^- 
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and  they  have  been  unable  to  find  arbutin  in  any  except  the  species  producing 
the  fruit  Imown  as  the  pear.  On  this  account  they  think  the  test  could  be  used 
in  differentiating  the  species  into  separate  genera.  The  proportion  of  arbatin 
was  found  to  vary  in  pear  leaves  according  to  the  stage  of  growth;  however, 
it  was  still  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  relation  of  arbutin  to  autumn  coloring  of  pear 
leaves,  and  some  varieties  were  found  to  blacken,  as  claimed  by  Weavers 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  138),  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  arbutin.  In  sopie  varieties, 
however,  the  leaves  turn  yellow  instead  of  black,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  methylarbutin  in  conjunction  with  the  common  glucosid.  The 
methylarbutin  hydrolyzes  more  rapidly  than  arbutin  and  results  in  a  yellow 
coloration. 

The  behavior  of  tannin  in  persimmons,  with  some  notes  on  ripening^ 
F.  E.  Lloyd  (Plant  World,  U  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  l-H,  ph  1).—A  study  has 
been  made  of  the  tannin  in  persimmons  with  special  reference  to  changes 
taking  effect  on  ripening. 

The  author  found  that  the  tannin  in  the  tannin  cells  of  the  unripe  fruit 
does  not  exist  wholly  in  a  watery  solution,  but  is  rather  associated  in  part 
with  a  carrier  somewhat  analogous  to  a  gelatin,  albumin,  or  other  colloid- 
tannin  compound.  The  insolubility  of  the  tannin  in  the  ripe  fruit  is  due  to 
its  intimate  and  complete  association  with  the  carrier,  with  which  it  unites. 
The  behavior  of  the  tannin  is  considered  analogous  to  that  of  other  substances 
which  are  rendered  insoluble  by  combination. 

The  final  stages  of  ripening  of  this  and  similar  fruits  are  believed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  living  protoplasm,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  experiments 
in  which  chemical  agents  have  been  used  to  induce  ripening  earlier  or  more 
rapidly  than  normal. 

In  the  normal  tissue  there  is  no  intercellular  tannin.  When  such  occurs  it 
is  probably  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  tannin  cells  through  bruising  or  other 
injury.  The  capacity  for  imbibition  on  the  part  of  the  tannin  masses  sufll- 
cient  to  burst  the  cell  wall  is  not  associated  with  astringency  to  the  taste 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  of  ripening  when  such  bursting  is  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  Investigations  the  author  obtained  evidence  showing 
that  the  cell  walls  of  the  pulp  are  digested  and  that  they  are  not  composed  of 
true  cellulose,  but  pectocellulose. 

It  is  probable  that  the  above  conclusions  are  applicable  to  the  ripening  of 
the  date. 

The  effect  of  the  frosts  of  the  winter  of  1908-0  on  vegetation,  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  8oc.  [London],  S6  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  S58-404). — 
The  author  gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  effect  of  abnormal  temperatures 
occurring  in  England  on  the  growth  of  a  large  number  of  introduced  plants. 

Plant  acclimatization  in  southern  Arizona,  J.  J.  Thornbeb  (Plant  Worid^ 
H  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  15-^3). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  observations  on 
attempts  to  acclimatize  plants  in  southern  Arizona,  in  which  perennial  plants 
from  temperate  zones  were  subjected  to  high  summer  temperatures  and  those 
from  subtropical  and  tropical  regions  to  possible  frost  These  two  factors  seem 
to  be  the  limiting  ones  in  determining  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  consider- 
able number  of  economic  and  other  plants.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  infiuence 
of  soil,  soil  water,  elevation,  etc.,  on  the  introduction  of  plants. 

The  weeds  of  arable  land  in  relation  to  the  soils  on  which  they  crrow. 
Miss  W.  B.  Bbenchlet  (Ann.  Boi.  [London],  25  (1911),  No,  97,  pp.  155-165). — 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  weeds  of  arable  lands  are  char- 
acteristically connected  with  particular  soils  and  crops. 
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There  was  found  to  be  a  definite  association  between  the  species  of  weeds  of 
arable  lands  and  the  soil  on  which  they  grew.  The  determining  factor  is  the  ' 
testnre  of  the  soil  and  not  the  geological  formation  from  which  it  is  derived, 
except  with  soils  overlying  chalk.  The  crop  has  very  little  influence  on  weeds 
except  in  the  case  of  seed  crops,  which  probably  smother  out  a  large  number 
of  species  which  would  normally  occur.  Certain  weeds  were  found  to  be 
definitely  symptomatic  of  particular  types  of  soil,  though  the  majority  of  weeds 
are  not  strictly  circumscribed  in  this  respect. 

Pbysiolo^cal  aspects  of  f ertilizatioii  and  hybridization  in  ferns,  W.  D. 
HOYT  (Bot.  Qaz,,  49  (1910),  No,  5,  pp.  S40-S70,  figs,  i^).— An  acccnnt  is  given 
of  an  investigation  into  the  hybridization  and  fertilization  of  ferns.  The  results 
of  the  author's  experim^its  were  negative,  but  they  are  considered  as  Indicat- 
ing the  nonoccurrence  of  hybrids  among  ferns. 

The  author  studied  the  entrance  of  sperms  into  the  arch^onla,  and  the  en- 
trance was  obtained  in  every  combination  of  species  tried.  When  the  egg  and 
sperms  were  of  the  same  species  37  fusions  resulted,  but  when  of  different 
species  they  failed  to  give  a  single  fusion.  The  author  believes  from  this  evi- 
dence tliat  hybrids  are  not  formed  among  this  class  of  plants. 

Do  ferns  hybridize?  B.  G.  Bqbnedict  {Science,  n.  «er.,  SS  (1911),  No.  842,  pp. 
25j,  255). — In  reviewing  the  above  paper,  the  author  criticizes  the  methods  and 
states  that  while  it  is  quite  true  that  experimental  proof  of  the  kind  attempted 
by  Hoyt  is  lacking,  yet  no  one  has  ever  observed  the  development  of  a  suspected 
hybrid  from  before  the  period  of  fusion  of  the  gametes.  He  claims  that  Hoyt*s 
arguments  against  fern  hybridlty  apply  with  practically  equal  force  to  most 
cases  of  accepted  hybridlty  among  flowering  plants  and  animals. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  reputed  fern  hybrids  which 
possess  all  the  characters  generally  recognized  as  characteristic  of  hybrids, 
and  that  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  their  existence  is  to  identify  them 
as  has  been  the  custom. 

The  roles  of  Naudin  and  Mendel's  law  relative  to  the  segregation  of 
hybrids,  L.  Blabinghem  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  100-192). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  memoir  presented  by  Naudln  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  in  1861,  giving  the  results  of  8  years'  experiments 
on  the  hybridization  of  Papaver,  Mirabilis,  Primula,  Datura,  Nicotiana,  Petunia, 
Digitalis,  and  Llnarla,  from  which  some  generalizations  were  deduced.  These 
rales  of  Naudln  are  said  by  the  author  to  be  general  principles,  and  the  laws 
of  Mendel  are  considered  by  him  as  special  applications. 

The  two  principles  laid  down  by  Naudln  are  as  follows:  (1)  First  genera- 
tion hybrids  of  the  same  cross  or  reciprocal  crosses  will  resemble  each  other 
as  much  or  nearly  as  much  as  different  individuals  of  any  recognized  species ; 
(2)  fertile  hybrids  and  those  fertilized  among  themselves  will  revert  sooner 
or  later  to  the  specific  types  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  behavior  of  some  crossbred  barleys,  the 
segregation  of  which  conforms  to  the  above  rules  rather  than  to  those  oif 
Mendel. 

The  mutation  theory,  11,  H.  de  Vbies,  trans,  by  J.  B.  Fabmeb  and  A.  D. 
Dabbishibe  (Chicago  and  London,  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  VIII +683,  pis.  6,  figs.  149).— 
This  volume  completes  the  translation  of  the  author's  work  on  Die  Mutations 
Tbeorie,  the  previous  one  having  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  625). 
In  it  some  of  the  data  relating  to  the  origin  of  horticultural  varieties  are  col- 
lated. This  is  followed  by  discussions  of  the  origin  of  a  number  of  eversport- 
ing  varieties  and  their  relation  to  the  author's  theory,  with  concluding  chapters 
on  the  relation  of  the  mutation  theory  to  other  branches  of  inquiry.         ^  I 
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On  the  inheritance  of  the  yellow  tinge  in  sweet  pea  coloring,  Mb8.  M.  Q. 
Thoday  (Sykes)  and  D.  Thoday  {Proc.  Cambridge  PhU.  fifoc.,  16  {1910),  No. 
i,  pp.  71-84). — ^A  deecripion  is  given  of  experiments  begun  in  1906  on  the  nature 
and  inheritance  of  the  yellow  tinge  in  scarlet,  salmon,  and  deep  cream-colored 
sweet-pea  flowers.  Several  crosses  were  made  and  the  offspring  grown  as  far 
as  the  Fs  generation.  Those  resulting  from  a  cross  of  Queen  Alexandra  and 
Dorothy  Eclcford  were  carried  on  to  the  Ft  and  F«  generations,  and  the  authors 
describe  the  se^egation  according  to  color  characterlstic& 

The  deep  yellow  tinge  in  Queen  Alexandra,  deep  salmon,  and  deep  cream 
sweet-pea  flowers  was  found  to  depend  on  3  coincident  recessive  characters. 
Microscopial  examination  showed  that  one  of  the  factors  imparting  a  tinge  to 
the  whole  flower,  producing  Belf-<x>lored  forms,  affects  the  sap  only,  tinging 
it  deeply.  The  second  similarly  imparts  to  the  sap  a  tinge  which  is  fainter 
and  is  commonly  associated  with  a  few  yellow  plastids.  The  third  factor, 
which  chiefly  affects  the  standard,  is  connects  with  the  occurence  of  large 
clusters  of  golden-yellow  plastids  in  the  cella 

A  spineless  mutation  of  Cynara  cardunculus,  L.  Tbabttt  (Bui.  8oc.  Bot. 
Frwhoe,  57  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  S50-S5i,  pU.  2).— The  author  reports  the  occur- 
rence in  Algeria  of  a  spineless  form  of  the  wild  cardoon  which  differs  only  in 
the  unarmed  character  of  the  plant.  It  is  believed  that  the  spineless  form 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

International  catalogue  of  scientiflc  literature.  DC — ^Botany  {IntenuU, 
Cat.  8c%.  Lit,  8  {1910),  pp.  VI 11 +949). —This  is  the  eighth  edition  of  the  In- 
ternational Catalogue  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  431),  about  7,500  articles  being  indexed. 
The  literature  is  mostly  that  of  1908,  although  there  are  some  titles  included 
earlier  than  that  and  a  few  entries  of  1909. 

YIELD  CBOPS. 

A. report  of  seven  years'  investigation  of  dry  farming  methods,  L.  A. 
Mebbill  {Utah  8ta.  Bui,  112,  pp.  95-162,  figs.  15). — A  progress  report  of  the 
flrst  season's  investigations  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  862). 

The  results  of  variety  tests  made  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 

Yields  of  the  more  productive  varieties  tested. 


Crop. 

County. 

Period  of 
test. 

Number 

of 
varieties 
tested. 

Leading  variety. 

Averago 
yieldT 

Fall  wheat 

Juab 

1904,190&-8.. 
1904-1908.... 
1904^1906.... 
1907,1908.... 

5yeaiB 

Syears 

1904-1907.... 
1904r-1908.... 
1903-1910.... 
1903-1910.... 
1903-1910.... 
1910 

10 
7 
7 
7 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
10 
10 

Turkey 

But. 
82.7 

Do 

Tooele 

QoldCohi 

18.3 

Do 

do 

Kofod 

18.0 

Do 

Washington 

Iron 

Tiort;honse. ...... 

30.1. 

Do 

Turkey 

7.5 

Do 

Sevier. 

.do 

1  1.6 

Macaroni  wheat 

Juab 

Medeah 

14.6 

Oats 

do 

Sixty  Day 

30.5 

Barley 

do 

CaUtomla  Prolific 

25.7 

Do 

San  Juan 

Washington 

California 

22.  S 

Do 

Hlffhiand  Chief  . 

12.8 

Bprfng  Ofttff 

Black  American 

8.4 

Sprfng  wheat 

1910 

2.0 

r^niTn  wheat. 

1910 

Khf^ift . . , 

3.1 

Potatoes 

Juab 

1908 

Early  Breakfast 

52.33 

Do 

1910.  .. 

Green  Mountain. 

54.0 

From  the  tests  made  at  the  experimental  farms  the  author  feels  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  *'  growiag  of  macaroni  wheats  is  inadvisable  on  our  dry 
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faimfl.  at  least  for  the  preeent"  Fairly  good  results  were  secured  with  the 
bemp  crop.  In  alfalfa  work  It  was  Impossible  to  distinguish  in  vegetative 
habit  or  yield  among  Turkestan,  Sand  Lucem,  and  Common  Utah  alfalfa. 
From  4  to  24  lb&  of  seed  were  used,  but  on  all  the  farms  the  lowest  rate  of 
seeding  gave  the  best  results.  Planting  hi  May  or  early  June  proved  the  most 
satisfactory.  For  seed  production  planting  in  rows  or  evea  in  hills  and  intertill- 
ing proved  most  desirable.  On  the  Juab  county  farm  plats  plowed  in  the  fall 
of  1905  and  hi  May,  1906,  and  seeded  in  September,  1006,  yielded  35.4  and  33 
biL  of  wheat  per  acre  respectively.  Two  plats  devoted  to  a  comparative  test  of 
spring  and  fall  plowing  at  Nephi  were  practically  equal  in  water  content 
throughout  the  season. 

"*  Extensive  experiments  .  .  .  have  not  tended  to  confirm  the  importance  of  ex- 
cessively deep  plowing.  ...  On  the  Juab  farm  where  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay, 
there  has  not  been  a  year  when  the  8  in.  and  10  in.  depths  have  not  given  better 
yields  than  the  deep  plowings.  On  the  other  farms  the  yields  are  slightly 
better  for  the  deeper  plowings,  but  certainly  not  enough  better  to  warrant  the 
extra  expense  incurred." 

A  rate  of  seeding  test  confirmed  **  the  practice  hi  vogue  in  this  State,  that  of 
seeding  3  pks.  per  acre." 

In  Juab  County  wheat  gave  average  yields  during  the  period  1904  to  1908  of 
26.9  and  18.3  bu.  per  acre  respe<Hlvely,  when  planted  1}  in.  and  from  2}  in.  to  3 
hL  deep.  The  author  concludes  from  these  experiments  and  from  practical 
experience  "that  on  heavy  clay  soils  seeding  to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  IJ  in. 
gives  best  results  and  that  even  in  a  sandy  loam  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  safe  to 
go  beyond  3  In." 

Other  tests  indicate  that  drilling  one  way  gives  better  results  than  cross 
drilling  or  sowing  broadcast  Practically  no  difference  appeared  in  the  height 
of  plant,  length  of  head,  or  yield  of  grain  as  a  result  of  cross  drilling.  **  The 
apparent  superiority  of  the  cross-drilled  grain  was  due  to  the  greater  number 
of  leaves  on  the  plants." 

A  table  indicates  that  the  upper  6  ft.  of  soil  on  a  fallowed  plat  properly  cul- 
tivated contained  45  per  c&at  more  moisture  than  did  soil  that  had  been  cropped 
for  7  years.  Plats  "cropped  each  year  gave  73.7  bu.  as  compared  with 
83.4  bu.  for  the  crop  fallowed  every  other  season."  At  the  Juab  county  firm 
the  average  yield  of  Turkey  Red  wheat  was  20.6  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  15.3  bu.  for  4  common  varieties.  On  land  plowed  in  the  ordinary 
way  it  yielded  18.6  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  markedly  lower  yields  after 
plowing  5  in.  and  10  in.  deep  and  subsoiling  15  in.  and  18  in.  deep  on  4  other 
plats.  Sowing  September  1  resulted  in  higher  yields  than  sowing  at  any  earlier 
or  later  date.  Two  winter  barleys  gave  an  average  yield  of  13.1  bu.  per  acre  as 
compared  with  1.2  bu.  obtained  from  spring  barleys  in  1910. 

The  methods  pursued  and  the  results  obtained  in  these  cultural  tests  are 
stated  in  full  and  discussed. 

Dry  farminflr:  A  system  of  acrriculture  for  countries  under  a  low  rainfall, 
J.  A.  WmrsoE  {New  York,  1911,  pp.  XZ//-f  W,  pi.  1,  figs,  iii).— Successive 
chapters  discuss  dry  farming  as  related  to  theoretical  culture,  rainfall  areas, 
meteorology,  soils,  root  systems  of  plants,  the  storage  of  water  in  the  soil, 
the  regulation  of  evaporation  and  transpiration,  cultural  methods,  the  selection 
and  composition  of  crops,  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  farm  machinery, 
and  irrigation.  The  history  of  dry  firming  in  the  United  States  is  outlined, 
and  its  inresent  status  in  different  countries  of  the  world  is  discussed.  A 
bibliography  of  84  titles  is  given. 

Beferences  on  plant  breeding,  C.  Fbuwirth  {Jow.  L<mdw.,  58  (1910),  No. 
i,  pp.  2^i-JS7i).— Abstracts  of  a  number  of  recent  publications  are  presented.    > 
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The  importance  of  the  origin  and  improTement  of  gnsBea  and  dovers, 
H.  WiTTE  {Tidskr.  Landtman,  1910,  pp.  13;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl,,  lU  {1910), 
No.  42,  p.  416). — ^Tables  and  descriptive  text  show  the  yielding  power  and 
other  characters  of  varieties  of  clover  and  grass  tested  by  seed  improvement 
unions.  The  yields  of  varieties  from  foreign  countries  are  graphically  indi- 
cated, practical  conclusions  are  drawn  from  experimental  data,  and  the  im- 
provement of  native  forms  is  discussed. 

Points  on  the  indicrenous  and  acclimated  forage  crops  of  Argrentina,  I, 
C.  D.  GiBOLA  {Apuntea  sohre  algwnoB  Forrajeras  Indigenas  y  Aclimatadas 
do  la  RepHblica  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  1910,  pp.  132,  pis.  10). — ^The  author 
devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  each  of  the  following:  Brome  grass  (Brofivus 
unioloides)  crabgrass  (Digitaria  sanguinalis),  y^low  foxtail  {Betaria  glavca), 
meadow  grass  {Poa  annua),  rye  grass  {Lolium  brasUiOfnum),  Paspalutn  nota- 
turn,  spear  grass  (Stipa  sp.),  alfalfa  (Medieago  sativa),  white  clover  {Trifo- 
lium  repens),  bur  clover  (Medicago  denticulata) ,  sweet  clover  {MelUotus  Bp.)t 
and  blueweed  (Echium  plantagineum) .  A  botanical  description  of  each  is 
followed  by  a  statement  of  Its  cultural  and  climatic  requirements,  the  reealts 
of  chemical  analyses,  and  directions  for  its  production. 

[Experiments  with  field  crops,  Barbados,  1909-10],  J.  R.  Bovell  {Imp. 
Dept.  Agr,  West  Indies,  Rpt.  Local  Dept.  Agr.  Barbados,  1909-10,  pp.  21). — 
Each  of  the  lines  of  work  noted  In  preceding  report  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  334),  was 
continued  In  1909-10.  Tables  report  the  strength  and  values  of  Sea  Isdand, 
Silket,  and  other  cottons;  the  yields,  flavor,  and  other  qualities  of  the  sweet 
potatoes  tested ;  the  yields  of  economic  colocasias,  and  meteorological  data  col- 
lected during  1909.  During  the  year  25  legumes,  most  of  which  were  edible, 
were  grown  to  obtain  seed  for  more  extensive  tests. 

[Experiments  with  cotton  and  sugar  cane]  L.  G.  Ck>BEiE  and  J.  Mitchell 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Queensland  Acclim.  8oc.,  46  {1909),  pp.  10-16,  It,  18,  26,  27).— 
Discussions  of  the  distribution  of  varieties  of  sugar  cane  and  of  fresh  impor- 
tations accompany  a  report  of  the  work.  Average  yields  for  3  and  4  years  on 
black  soil  were  10,120  lbs.,  9.503  lbs.,  and  9,224  Iba  of  saccharose  per  acre,  re- 
spectively, for  B6,  20i,  B3,  747,  and  B3,  922  as  compared  with  6,670  lbs.  per 
acre  produced  by  the  standard  variety  White  Transparent.  A  cotton  gin  was 
set  up,  but  the  little  cotton  that  matured  was  of  indifferent  quality. 

[Manurial  experiments  with  potatoes  and  turnips],  A.  Macphebsoit  {Jour. 
New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  1  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  376-379).— On  an  exceptionally  rich 
soil  the  lowest  gain  In  yield  of  potatoes  over  the  unmanured  plat  followed  an 
application  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  1^  cwt  of  bone  dust,  and  1}  cwt.  of 
dried  blood,  while  the  highest  gain,  nearly  1  ton  per  acre,  followed  an  applica- 
tion of  the  same  mixture  with  the  addition  of  1  cwt.  of  potassium  sulphate. 

A  table  states  the  results  of  applications  of  7  different  fertilizer  mixtures  to 
turnip  plats  on  each  of  8  different  farms. 

A  successful  alfalfa  and  truck  farm  in  southeastern  Ohio,  W.  A.  Lloyd 
{Ohio.  8ta.  Circ.  107,  pp.  3-19,  figs.  10).— The  author  outlines  the  operations  by 
a  means  of  which  net  returns  of  $3,375  were  obtained  durhig  1909.  The  crops 
grown  were  alfalfa,  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  melons,  and  vegetables.  The  farm 
is  located  5  miles  from  an  industrial  community  of  *'  probably  16,000  to  18,000 
people."  Its  soil  and  drainage  and  the  owner's  methods  of  management  are 
stated. 

Investigations  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  requirements  of  mead- 
ows, P.  LiECHTi  {Landw.  Jahrb.  Schweiz.  24  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  357-384,  P?. 
1). — ^The  author  reports  in  detail  the  results  of  fertilizer  tests  on  33  experi- 
ment fields  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland.  Thomas  meal,  superphosphate, 
potash,  calcium  carbonate,  and  liquid  manure  were  applied  singly  or  in  various 
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combinations  and  amounts.  Tables  show  the  results  obtained  on  each  of  the 
fields  and  as  a  whole,  and  indicate  the  percentages  of  the  total  potash  of  the 
soil  which  each  of  14  field  crops  was  able  to  abstract  from  a  sandy  loam. 

Beport  of  field  trials  on  the  Umlngr  of  meadow  land,  1906-1009,  T.  Mn^ 
BUBif  and  R.  C.  Gatjt  {Cotrnty  Council  Lancaster,  Ed.  Com.,  Agr.  Dept.,  Farmers* 
Bui,  17,  191i>,  pp.  18).— T^ls  publication  summarizes  results  of  earlier  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  829)  .and  reports  subsequent  studies. 

The  fourth  crop  since  the  first  application  of  lime  in  1906  indicates  that  cob 
lime,  ground  lime,  and  ground  limestone  have  continued  effective  in  increasing 
the  crop  yield.  "  Ground  limestone  has  consistently  given  the  largest  crop  .  .  . 
for  the  4  seasons,"  as  indicated  by  the  average  yields  of  each  year.  Applica- 
tions of  the  3  forms  of  lime  were  followed  by  10,  16},  and  25^  cwt.  per  acre 
respectively  more  hay  than  was  secured  on  the  unlimed  plat  during  the  4  sea- 
sons. The  profit  per  acre  was  more  than  twice  as  great  in  case  of  ground  lime- 
rtone  as  in  case  of  ground  lime,  which  in  turn  gave  twice  the  profit  secured 
from  cob  lime.  Botanical  analyses  of  the  herbage  of  the  ground  limestone  plats 
at  the  fourth  cutting  in  1909  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  Yorkshire  Fog 
{Hoicus  lanatus)  on  2  f^rms,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  leguminous  plants  on 
all  3  fBrm& 

Trials  with  dlilerent  grrass  mixtures  in  S-year  meadows,  1883-1902, 
P.  NiKLSEN  and  E.  Lindhard  (Tidsskr,  Landbr.  Planteavl,  11  (1910),  No.  S, 
pp.  367-406). — ^Trials  were  conducted  at  4  stations  to  determine  the  infiuence 
of  the  different  species  of  clovers  and  grasses  in  36  different  mixtures  on  the 
hay  yield. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  selection  of  legume  species  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  composition  of  grass  mixtures  for  1  to  3  year  meadows.  If 
the  legume  does  well,  a  good  hay  crop  will  be  obtained ;  if  not,  the  yield  will  be 
smalL  Under  favorable  conditions,  a  good  clover  and  kidney  vetch  in  mixtures 
will  easily  equal  pure  grass  mixtures. 

Tields  of  grasses  of  different  species,  1879-1907,  P.  Niexsen  and  E. 
LiirDHABD  {Tidssh^r.  Landbr.  Planteavl,  17  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  181-237).— The  in- 
Testigatitm,  which  was  commenced  by  the  late  P.  Nielsen  in  1879,  covers  trials 
with  the  following  grasses:  DactyUs  glomerata,  Lolium  peretme,  L.  italicum, 
timothy,  Avena  elatior,  Festuca  pratensis,  F.  duriuscula,  Alopecurus  pratensis, 
Holcus  lanatus,  Poa  pratensis,  and  florin  grass  {Agrostis  sp.).  The  trials  were 
conducted  at  5  different  experiment  stations  for  a  number  of  years,  the  seed 
used  being  obtained  from  domestic  growers,  from  other  European  countries, 
and  from  America  and  Australia. 

B6f>d1ng  lawns  and  permanent  pastures  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  106,  pp.  2). — This 
circular  suggests  methods  and  grass-seed  mixtures  for  use  in  seeding  lawns  and 
permanent  pastures. 

Tests  of  Chile  saltpeter  under  small  grains,  B.  Jancs6  {KisMet.  Kozlem., 
13  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  712-733). — ^These  pages  report  the  results  of  applications 
of  from  60  to  80  kg.  of  saltpeter  per  Joch  (from  93  to  124  lbs.  per  acre)  to  sum- 
mer crops  shortly  before  sowing  and  to  winter  wheat  and  rye  the  spring  after 
sowing. 

Good  results  were  obtained  with  the  top  dressing,  except  in  dry  springs,  and 
especially  good  results  were  obtained  with  the  winter  crop  which  had  been 
fertilized  with  phosphorus  and  potash.  Phosphoric  acid  in  the  fall  followed  by 
pho^horic  acid  and  saltpeter  in  the  spring  showed  a  slightly  higher  yield. 

Borne  data  on  work  with  buckwheat,  L.  Althausen  (Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron, 
(Russ.  Jour.  Bxpt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  801-824) .—The  author  re- 
ports the  results  of  work  begun  in  1906  with  red  and  white  flowering  strains 
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of  buckwheat  A  cloee  relation  was  found  during  the  seasons  of  1908-9  be- 
tween the  yield  of  grain  and  straw  and  the  height  of  the  plants. 

Schabdar  clover,  L.  Tbabttt  {BiU.  Agr.  AlgHie  et  TutUsie,  16  {1910),  No.  18, 
pp.  J^J^-^SG,  figs,  2.) — ^The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  tests  of  Schabdar 
clover  {TrifoHum  suaveolens)  grown  from  seed  obtained  from  this  Depart- 
ment The  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  rotation  of  the 
country  and  is  more  resistant  on  the  high  plains  tlian  berseem  {TrifoUum 
alexwndrinum) . 

Fermentation  in  the  hay  rick,  B.  N.  Wale  and  H.  O.  L.  Esable  {Jour. 
8out?i€a8t,  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  52-55,  figs.  £). —Samples  of  clover 
hay  were  weighed  at  harvest  time  and  later  after  remaining  in  hop  pockets  in 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  portions  of  a  rick.  The  average  percentage  of 
loss  due  to  fermentation  was  15.87.  The  results  of  a  similar  experiment  with 
meadow  hay  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  236). 

Com  secrets,  P.  G.  Holdew  {Philadelphia,  1910,  pp.  79,  figs,  i/l^).— This  is 
a  manual  of  general  information  for  the  com  grower.  It  gives  directions  for 
the  selection,  preparation,  and  planting  of  seed  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop,  and  suggests  means  of  combating  insect  enemies.  Experimental  data 
already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  33)  are  summarized  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  them. 

Com  gTowing  in  Louisiana,  V.  L.  Roy  {Univ.  Bvl.  La.  State  Univ.,  n.  ser.^ 
11  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  54,  figs.  25).— Studies  of  the  com  plant  and  the  status  of 
com  growing  in  Louisiana  and  the  South  are  accompanied  by  detailed  direc- 
tions for  the  production,  harvesting,  and  storing  of  a  com  crop. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  com  plant,  I. 
Weiber  {Kis^let.  Kozlem.,  IS  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  75|-7^8).— The  author  re- 
ports the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  tassel,  leaves,  husks,  the  cob  and 
kernels  combined,  and  three  divisions  of  the  stalk. 

Uniform  distribution  of  the  seed  in  planting  compared  with  a  varied 
distribution  {Queensland  Agr,  Jour.,  25  {1910),  No.  5,  p.  «15).— ^Hogue  Yellow 
Dent  corn  was  planted  in  hills  3  ft  8  in.  apart  each  way  during  1907-^.  Each 
year  4  plats  were  planted  with  an  average  of  3  kernels  per  hill  variously  dis- 
tributed. The  uniform  distribution  gave  slightly  better  results,  but  "  ordinary 
variation  in  rate  of  dropping  found  in  com  planters  will  have  very  little  and 
probably  no  effect  on  the  yield  per  acre." 

Cotton-growing  experiments  in  Mexico,  O.  A.  Miller  {DaUy  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  IS  {1910),  No.  W,  p.  1190).— l^he  consul  reports  that  the 
first  cotton  crop  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  Tamaulipas,  yielded  a  bale 
or  more  per  acre.  The  boll  weevil  caused  no  trouble  but  the  army  worm  did 
some  damage.    The  seed  was  imported  from  Georgia. 

Cotton  crop  of  Peru,  0.  A.  Miller  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [Z7.  8.},  IS 
{1910),  No.  U9,  p.  ii^O).— Estimates  by  the  director  of  the  Lima  experimental 
station  are  reported  on  the  production  and  exportation  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed 
and  its  products  during  1909-10.  The  cost  of  producing  native  cotton  is  placed 
at  2^  cts.  per  pound.  Of  the  entire  crop  production,  65  per  c«it  is  American 
Upland,  321  Per  cent  Peruvian,  and  2i  per  cent  Sea  Island  and  Mltaflfi. 

Notes  on  hops,  E.  S.  Salmon  {Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18, 
pp.  SS7'S59,  pis,  4).— Earlier  work  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R,,  23,  p.  337). 

Tables  present  studies  of  the  relation  of  the  number  of  seeded  and  seedless 
bracteoles  to  the  length  of  hop.  The  seeded  hops  excelled  in  length  by  from 
i  to  }  in.,  although  the  structure  was  the  same.  The  Increased  length  "  would 
mean  an  increase  of  some  5  or  6  cwt  per  acre,"  secured  by  planting  male  hops 
which  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  crop.    The  smaller  hops  contain 
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an  eqnal  or  greater  nnmber  of  bracteoles,  the  failure  to  grow  out  being  due  to 
abGence  of  seed. 

Seedless  hofw  of  the  **  Stlm  "  variety,  similar  in  structure  to  the  hop  produced 
in  the  best  districts  of  Germany,  were  grown  in  England,  but  their  coarse  flavor 
and  poor  cropping  qualities  indicated  that  they  were  useless  to  the  ESngUsh 
grower.  The  pollination  of  a  plant  of  the  Saaz  (Bavarian)  variety  by  Canter- 
bury Whitebine  produced  fruit  which  retained  some  of  the  Bavarian  flavor  of 
the  female  parent.  The  average  length  of  50  hops  was  li  in.,  while  3  averaged 
nearly  2f  in.  and  75  bracteoles  each. 

One  (12-burr)  lateral  springing  from  either  side  of  the  same  vine  was  dusted 
with  pollen  and  all  were  kept  bagged.  Practically  all  the  burr  had  disappeared 
from  the  pollinated  hops  after  7  days,  when  the  untreated  laterals  remained  in 
full  bnrr  and  showed  some  burr  after  16  days. 

Three  tables  present  studies  of  the  number  of  bracteoles,  seeds,  and  length 
per  hop  in  Bnglish  and  German  varietie& 

The  hop  garden  (Jour,  8outhe<i8t,  Agr.  Col,  Wye.  1909,  "No.  18,  p,  81). — ^The 
yield  of  9  cwt.  of  fair  quality  hops  per  acre  followed  an  application  of  3  cwt. 
of  superphoi^liate  sown  around  the  hills.  The  garden  had  been  manured  in 
the  winter  with  30  cwt.  of  wool  waste  and  in  the  spring  with  6  cwt.  of  flsh 
guano  per  acre. 

Trials  with  mangel  seeds  from  largre  and  small  roots  with  and  withont 
selection,  L.  Helwbo  (Tidsskr.  Landhr.  Planteavl,  17  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  110- 
142,  figs.  i). — ^The  results  of  trials  conducted  during  the  period  1906-1909  are 
presented  and  discussed  in  their  practical  bearings. 

Stactors  influencing  the  yield  of  oats,  F.  H.  Demabez  {Missouri  8ta.  Oirc. 
Ji6,  pp.  89-98). — ^Discussions  of  the  present  status  of  oats  and  of  the  place  of 
the  crop  in  rotation,  are  followed  by  directions  for  its  production. 

In  tests  of  16  varieties  conducted  during  1905-1910  Siberian  and  Martins- 
burg  produced  the  highest  average  yields  of  40.18  and  39.83  bu.  per  acre, 
among  the  varieties  tested  4  years  or  more.  Red  Rust  Proof  yielding  27.29  bu. 
per  acre  in  1908  wh«i  all  other  varieties  were  ruined  by  rust.  A  table  states 
the  characteristics  of  the  varieties  grown.  In  sowings  of  8,  10,  and  12  pk. 
per  acre,  it  was  found  that  "  the  weight  per  bushel  and  the  yield  of  straw  in- 
creases with  the  rate  of  seeding."  The  differences  in  grain  yield  were  slight 
Seed  treated  10  minutes  and  2  hours  yielded  10.08  and  8.05  bu.  more  per  acre, 
respectively,  than  the  untreated  seed. 

Held  trials  with  oat  varieties,  1901-1908,  K.  Hansen  and  M.  L.  Mob- 
TEN8EN  (Tidsskr.  Landhr.  Planteavl,  16  {1909),  No. 4,  PP- 5^5-7(>2).— Five  Danish 
plant  culture  stations  conducted  oat  tests  during  1901-1908.  Detailed  informa- 
tion is  givoi  as  to  these  trials,  and  tables  state  the  yield  of  grain  and  straw, 
the  type  of  kernel,  the  percentage  of  hulls,  and  the  chemical  analyses  of  the 
different  varieties  tested.    The  varieties  are  described  and  their  value  discussed. 

Tenth  year's  trials  with  root  crops,  L.  Helweg  {Tidsskr.  Landbr.  Planteavl, 
n  {1910),  No.  2.  pp.  238-270). — Trials  were  conducted  at  the  Danish  plant  cul- 
ture stations  with  23  different  strains  of  Barres  mangels,  14  of  carrots,  5  of 
mangels,  and  4  of  ruta-bagas,  giving  results  which  are  presented  in  tabular 
form. 

The  newer  fertilizer  tests  with  beet  seedlings,  L.  Sbmfolowski  {BU  Zucker^ 
rubenhau,  17  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  86S8;  abs.  in  ZentU.  Agr.  Chem.,  89  {1910), 
No.  12,  pp.  860,  861).— The  author  reports  the  results  of  experiments  conducted 
to  determine  whether  on  the  black  soils  of  southwest  Russia  artificial  fer- 
tiUzers  may  be  replaced  by  poultry  manure,  wood  ashes,  and  similar  materials 
The  entire  field  received  an  application  of  stable  manure^  and  was  divided  hito 
10  plats.    The  fertilizer  was  applied  under  the  plant  r^X^^^T^ 
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The  higher  rates  of  fertilization  produced  the  higher  yields  and  profits 
within  the  limits  of  the  test  The  use  of  poultry  manure  was  followed  by 
higher  yields  than  any  other  application  except  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  super- 
phosphate, 6  parts  wood  ashes,  and  2  parts  of  Chile  saltpeter.  In  net  gain  it 
greatly  surpassed  any  other  application  tested. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  in  Nevada,  C.  S.  Knight  (Nevada  8ta.  BfU,  75, 
pp,  9-38,  figs.  18). — A  statement  of  the  climatic  and  soil  requirements  of  the 
sugar  beet  is  followed  by  directions  for  producing  the  crop.  Especial  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  methods  of  irrigation  and  extended  quotations  are  given  from 
Farmers'  Bulletin  392  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  140).  Tables  give  the  analyses  of 
beets  ^own  at  the  station  farm  in  1910  and  in  other  portions  of  the  State 
during  1909  and  1910. 

[Variety  tests  and  analyses  of  sugar  cane],  L.  6.  Oobbie  (Ann.  Rpt.  Queens- 
land Acclim.  8oc.f  47  {1910),  pp,  7-10). — The  conditions  were  unfavorable  for 
high  or  even  average  sugar  content  in  any  cane,  and  the  17  highest  results 
obtained  from  the  society's  seedlings  ranged  from  16.02  to  17  per  cent  of  sac- 
charose. The  saccharose  of  6  West  Indian  seedlings  ranged  from  17.32  to 
20.26  per  cent  in  1907,  and  from  12.52  to  17.40  per  cent  in  1909.  Each  variety 
gave  a  lower  yield  in  1909  than  in  1907.  The  standard  variety,  Rappoe, 
yielded  13.93  per  cent 

The  composition  of  wheat>  J.  W.  Ames  (Ohio  8ta.  BiU.  221,  pp.  S7,  pi.  1). — 
This  bulletin  presents  analyses  of  wheat  crops  grown  on  soils  on  which  fertility 
tests  have  been  conducted  for  15  years,  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  428), 
the  wheat  being  grown  under  various  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  methods 
of  fertilization.  A  wide  variation  was  noted  in  the  phosphorus,  potassium, 
and  nitrogen  contents  of  the  wheat  crop  analyzed.  On  unfertilized  plats  of  2 
soils  differing  as  to  these  elements  the  comx)osition  varied  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  soll&  Their  addition  to  the  soil  was  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  wheat  plant.  Variation  due  to 
seasonal  conditions  was  greater  than  that  resulting  from  changes  In  soil  com- 
position but  those  due  to  soil  treatment  were  "  relatively  the  same  for  the  dif- 
ferent season&" 

The  addition  of  phosphorus  to  a  soil  deficient  in  this  element  increased  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  grain.  The  quantity  of  potassium  was  also  In- 
creased but  that  of  nitrogen  decreased.  Similar  results  followed  the  addition 
of  lime.  The  use  of  barnyard  manure  increased  the  phosphorus  content  of 
the  wheat  plant  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  acid  phosphate,  bone  meal,  dis- 
solved bone  black,  or  basic  slag,  and  the  use  of  untreated  rock  phosphate  on 
a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potassium  markedly  increased  the  phosphorus  con- 
tent of  the  plant  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  plant  varied  with  the  supply 
of  this  element  and  was  also  influenced  by  the  supply  of  phosphorus  The 
I)otassium  content  of  the  straw  varied  with  that  of  the  soU  on  which  it  ^rew. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  wheat  exported  from  the  Central 
Provinces,  G.  Evans  and  A.  E.  Humphbies  (Cent  Prov.  [India],  Affr.  Dept, 
But.  4,  1910,  pp.  U). — ^The  wheats  grown  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  of  two 
classes,  Plssi  or  bread  wheats  and  Gehun  or  macaroni  wheata  This  paper 
reports  the  results  of  tests  of  4  bread  wheats  of  which  Raipuri  Pissi  was 
strongest  but  lowest  in  nitrogen  content  Deshi  Pissi  was  most  lacking  in 
strength  but  produced  the  highest  yield,  740  lbs,  i^er  acre. 

An  examination  of  the  seed  supply  of  the  Broach  District,  G.  D.  Mehta 
(Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  37,  1910,  pp.  78). —Tables  state  the  number  of  seed 
samples  of  each  species  examined  and  the  percentages  of  purity,  germination 
capacity,  and  useful  seeds  found. 
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Among  other  general  conclnsions  from  the  studlee,  the  author  indicates  that 
ootton-fieed  germination  is  poorer  than  tliat  of  the  other  seeds,  perhaps  because 
bought  from  local  mills;  that  weevil  attack  is  the  greatest  source  of  damage 
to  the  samples;  and  that  the  presence  of  hard  seed  in  pulse  crops  sometimes 
necessitates  a  50  per  cent  higher  rate  of  sowing.  Scratching  the  surface  of 
such  seed  with  a  pin  caused  it  to  sprout  within  a  day  when  placed  under 
conditions  otherwise  suitable,  and  a  practical  machine  for  the  purpose  is 
needed. 

[Seed  tests  and  barley  analyses],  A.  Yoiot  (Jahrh,  Hamlmrg.  Wiss.  Anst, 
26  iI908),  pp.  41&-4i4), — ^Brief  descriptive  notes  state  the  more  Important 
observations  made  in  the  examhiation  of  different  varieties  of  clover  and 
grass  seed,  sources  of  oil  and  fiber,  and  by-products. 

A  report  of  the  results  of  12,605  analyses  of  barley,  representing  from  100  to 
1,000  tons  per  sample,  accompanies  data  showing  that  94.4  per  cent  of  the 
samples  had  purity  percentages  of  93  or  higher.  Parallel  tests  were  made  by 
different  authorities  interested,  with  an  average  difference  of  less  than  0.523 
percent 

Tables  show  without  comments  the  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests  of 
20,085  seed  samples  received  ftom  527  sources  in  11  European  countries. 

Beport  of  the  seed  control  station  in  Lund,  1909,  A.  Vilke  (Frokontrol- 
hMMt.  Lund  Verks,  1909,  pp.  S9). — ^Tables  and  a  descriptive  text  state  the  re- 
sults of  mechanical  analyses  of  seeds  of  grasses,  legumes,  and  fiber  and  other 
crops.  Statistical  studies  show  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  principal 
weed  seeds  in  seeds  of  each  of  the  economic  varieties  analyzed. 

The  destmction  of  weeds  by  chemical  means,  H.  C.  Long  {8ci.  Amer.  8up., 
71  {1911),  N08.  18S1,  pp.  76,  77;  1832,  pp.  93,  94,  figs,  i-*).— General  discussions 
of  the  prevalence,  injury,  and  cooperative  destruction  of  weeds,  are  followed  by 
a  review  of  work  on  the  destruction  of  weeds  by  spraying  already  noted  from 
various  sources.  Citations  are  given  to  the  publications  from  which  the  data 
has  been  compiled. 

Killing  weeds  with  arsenite  of  soda,  E.  Y.  Wiloox  {Hawaii  Bta.  Press  Bid. 
30,  pp.  15). — The  author  reviews  previous  work  on  the  use  of  chemicals  for 
weed  destruction  and  reports  studies  with  a  stock  solution  obtained  by  boiling 
together  about  2  lbs.  sal  soda  to  1  lb.  white  arsenic  per  gallon  of  water,  and 
dilating  with  from  15  to  20  parts  of  water.  This  solution  was  used  on  oi 
{Stachytarpheta  dichotoma),  lantana,  spurge  {Euphorbia  peplus),  sow  thistle, 
pig-weed,  purslane,  cockle-burr  {Xanthium  strumarium) ,  glue  {Acacia  fame- 
9iana),  dodder,  Japanese  nut-grass,  honohono  {Commelina  nMiflora),  crota- 
larla,  and  other  weedsi 

A  single  application  ultimately  killed  the  leaves  and  stems  of  all.  The  effect 
was  usually  manifest  in  2  or  3  hours  but  the  leaves  of  the  Japanese  nut-grass 
did  not  turn  brown  until  the  second  day.  The  mixture  killed  alfalfa  as  well 
as  the  dodder  with  which  it  was  infested.  The  Hitchcock  berry,  German  ivy, 
and  the  nettle  {Hesperocnide  sandwichensis)  were  also  destroyed  by  its  use. 

The  author  suggests  the  application  of  100  gal.  per  acre  of  the  diluted  mix- 
tore.  By  the  use  of  a  5  gal.  knapsack  spray,  a  laborer  can  spray  from  1  to  2 
acres  per  day. 

The  possibility  of  danger  from  the  use  of  arsenite  of  soda  is  discussed,  with 
special  reference  to  Hawaiian  conditiona 
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Bzperiments  in  frost  protection,  A.  G.  MoAdie  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.y  38 
(1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1894, 1895,  figs.  2).— This  article  briefly  reports  experiments 
which  indicate  that  the  eflSciency  of  methods  of  frost  protection  by  means  of 
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fire  pots  or  similar  appliances  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  some 
sort  of  cover  device,  and  describes  a  cover  suitable  for  the  protection  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees,  and  with  some  modification,  for  use  with  vines,  garden 
truck,  flowers,  and  similar  cropa 

"The  cover  consists  of  a  reasonably  cheap  and  light-weight  material,  yet 
sufficiently  tough  to  withstand  out-of-door  exposure,  and  is  rainproof.  It  is 
essentially  a  paper  cover,  and  the  principle,  indeed,  is  the  same  as  used  by 
many  housekeepers  and  gardeners  to  protect  favorite  plants,  namely,  by  cov- 
ering them  with  newspapers  or  clotha  .  .  .  The  material  can  be  made  in 
double  sheets  with  an  intervening  air  space,  which  gives  a  very  high^egree  of 
protection.  For  ordinary  use  a  single  layer  will  suffice.  .  .  .  The  covers  can 
be  made  in  any  size.  There  is  a  small  central  frame  of  wood,  cross  braced, 
to  which  the  paper  is  tacked.  From  the  central  frame  flaps  of  the  cloth  paper 
extend,  and  there  are  suitable  lacing  strings  provided  to  bring  the  ends  of  the 
flaps  together  and  also  to  fasten  the  cover  edges  to  the  tree  trunk,  so  that 
the  cover  remains  in  place  should  wind  arise  during  the  night  hours." 

Garden  management,  A.  G.  B.  Bouquet  (Oregon  8ta,  Circ.  11,  pp.  8,  figs, 
S), — ^This  discusses  in  a  popular  way  some  of  the  important  points  in  the 
management  of  a  vegetable  garden.  The  phases  considered  are  seeds,  soil 
preparation,  arrangement  of  crops,  seed  sowing,  thinning,  fertilization,  and 
transplanting. 

Oarden  profits,  E.  L.  D.  Setmoub  (Garden  City,  N,  Y.,  1911,  pp.  2i5,  fiffs. 
58), — ^A  popular  treatise  on  vegetable  growing,  including  the  management  of 
cold  frames  and  hotbeds,  designed  primarily  for  back  yard  and  suburban  gar- 
dens. In  addition  to  general  and  specific  cultural  directions,  the  records  of 
a  number  of  small,  successful  gardens  are  given,  together  with  a  working 
calendar  for  the  year,  and  chapters  on  fertilizers,  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests  and  their  control. 

Fertilizers  on  asparagus,  G.  P.  Close,  T.  H.  White,  and  W.  R.  Ballard 
{Maryland  8ta,  Bui,  ISt,  pp.  ISS-IJ^G,  flgs.  2).— A  fertilizer  experiment  with 
asparagus,  planned  by  H.  J.  Patterson  and  W.  N.  Hutt  and  conducted  con- 
tinuously from  1905  to  1910  inclusive,  is  reported.  Concise  directions  are 
given  for  starting  and  caring  for  an  asparagus  bed.  The  experimental  bed  was 
started  with  1-year-old  plants  in  1903  on  medium  loam  of  good  fertility.  Com- 
parisons and  tests  were  made  of  commercial  fertilizer  versus  barnyard  manure, 
different  sources  of  potash,  light  and  heavy  applications  of  kalnit,  heavy  appli- 
cations of  nitrate  of  soda  in  spring,  heavy  applications  of  salt,  manure  In 
different  amounts  with  and  without  commercial  fertilizer,  and  different  times 
of  applying  manures  and  fertilizers.  The  various  treatments,  including  the 
results  as  indicated  by  the  yields  and  costs  of  the  different  treatments,  are 
tabulated  and  discussed. 

Cabbage,  L.  C.  Corbett  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Buh  J^SS,  pp.  B3,  figs. 
11). — ^This  bulletin  contains  detailed  directions  for  the  culture  of  cabbage  as 
a  truck  crop,  market-garden  crop,  and  farm  crop,  including  information  rela- 
tive to  the  EPOil,  fertilizers,  starting  and  transplanting,  cultivation,  control  of 
insects  and  diseases,  harvesting,  varieties,  marketing,  and  storage. 

Observations  on  screening  cabbage  seed  beds,  W.  J.  Sohoeite  (New  York 
State  8ta.  Bui.  SS4,  pp.  ISSk,  pU.  2,  chart  i).— The  observations  here  recorded 
were  made  in  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  screening  and  to  show  what  cab- 
bage growers  have  accomplished  in  protecting  their  seedlings  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  Bulletin  301,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  59). 

The  2  principal  seed  bed  pests  thus  dealt  with,  namely,  the  turnip  fiea  beetle 
{Phyllotreta  vittata)  and  the  cabbage  maggot  (Pegomya  sp.)  are  briefly  con- 
sidered.   The  relation  of  the  usual  time  for  growing  late  cabbage  seedlings  to 
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dates  of  appearance  of  insects  in  various  stages  is  illustrated  by  a  chai% 
which  shows  that  in  the  region  considered  the  period  of  growth  of  the  plant 
coincides  with  the  period  during  which  ovipositlon  occurs  and  the  first  brood 
of  maggots  develop. 

The  experience  of  farmers  during  the  past  4  years  has  shown  conclusively 
that  the  use  of  tight  frames  covered  with  cheese  cloth  will  entirely  prevent 
injury  by  the  cabbage  maggot  and  that  the  use  of  certain  grades  of  cheese 
doth  will  help  to  prevent  injury  by  the  flea  beetle.  Cloth  having  from  20  to 
30  threads  to  the  inch  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  cabbage 
seedlings.  The  extra  cost  of  screening  plants  in  11  seed  beds  of  10  different 
growers  was  found  to  range  from  6  to  20  eta  per  1,000  plants. 

It  is  stated  that  plants  grown  under  screens  have  good  roots  so  that  th^ 
start  quickly  when  transplanted,  while  plants  grown  in  the  open  are  liable  to 
suffer  a  varying  amount  of  root  injury  even  in  years  when  there  is  only  a  mild 
infestation  of  maggots.  *'  The  screened  plants  are  more  tender  than  those  not 
screened*  but  experience  has  shown  that  by  removing  the  cover  a  week  or  10 
days  before  transplanting,  the  seedlings  become  sufficiently  hardened  so  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  sets  in  the  field." 

ScreeninfiT  seed  beds  controls  cabbagre  maggots,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York 
State  8ta.  BuL  334,  popular  ed.,  pp.  (J,  figs.  5).— A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

The  home  production  of  onion  seed  and  sets,  W.  R.  Beattie  (U.  8.  Dept, 
Affr,y  Farmers'  BiU.  434,  pp.  24 j  figs.  12). — ^In  a  previous  Farmers'  Bulletin  the 
culture  of  onions  for  the  general  market  was  discussed  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  139). 
The  author  here  treats  in  detail  of  the  special  methods  of  culture  for  the 
production  of  onion  seed  and  sets.  He  points  out  that  whereas  both  onion 
seed  and  sets  may  be  readily  grown  as  a  side  issue  with  other  lines  of  farming, 
there  is  no  large  profit  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  either  seed  or  sets 
and  that  the  greater  profits  are  obtainable  from  comparatively  small  plantings. 

Fmit  farminflT  in  West  Kent,  G.  H.  Hoofeb  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  {London},  17 
(1911),  No.  10,  pp.  811-815). — A  brief  g^ieral  account  of  the  management  of 
fruit  orchards  in  West  Kent,  giving  some  data  relative  to  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing orchards 

Planting  the  commercial  orchard,  J.  6.  Moobe  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  201, 
pp.  3-34*  fig^'  i5). — ^A  bulletin  taking  up  in  a  popular  way  apple  culture  with 
q)ecial  reference  to  Wisconsin  conditions.  General  consideration  is  given  to 
the  possibilities  of  orcharding  in  Wisconsin  and  the  apple-growing  sections  of 
the  State.  The  important  cultural  phases  discussed  include  the  selection  of 
site  and  soil,  the  details  of  planning  and  planting  the  orchard,  selecting  trees 
for  planting  including  pointers  in  ordering  nursery  stock,  planting  time  and  dis- 
tances, top  pruning  young  trees,  and  varieties  for  Wisconsin. 

Orchard  practice,  W.  J.  Gbeen  (Ohio  8ta.  Ore.  108,  pp.  8).— This  consists 
of  a  ccmcise  popular  discussion  of  orchard  practice.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  details  of  starting  an  apple  orchard,  including  a  list  of  varieties 
suitable  for  southern  and  northern  Ohio,  training,  pruning,  spraying,  thinning, 
and  orchard  rejuvenation. 

Combatinflr  diseases  and  Insects  of  the  orchard,  W.  H.  Chandleb  (Ann. 
Bpi.  Mo.  Bd.  Hort.,  3  (1909),  pp.  34&-391,  pis.  21). —A  brief  popular  account 
of  the  insect  enemies  and  diseases  of  the  orchard  and  methods  of  combating 
them. 

Orchard  spraying  suggestions  for  1911,  W.  J.  Gbeen,  A.  D.  Selbt,  and 
H.  A.  Gossabd  (Ohio  8ta.  Circ.  109,  pp.  3). — This  circular  contains  advice  sup- 
plemental to  that  in  Bulletin  199  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1055). 
95167*— No.  1— U i 
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Orchard  sprays  and  spraying,  A.  B.  Ck>BOLEY  and  H.  S.  Jackson  (Oregon 
8ta,  Circ.  13,  pp.  3-16). — Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  Insecticides  and  fungicides  in  combating  the  insect  enemies  and  fungus 
diseases  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  prune,  and  cherry. 

Beport  on  inspection  of  orchard  irrigation  plants,  E.  KstyoEB  (Deut.  ObsU 
hwu  Ztg,,  1911,  No,  8,  pp.  129-134,  figs.  7).— The  Irrigation  of  a  number  of 
orchards  In  Germany  is  described. 

Breeding  ever-bearing  strawberries,  G.  F.  Gardneb  {Nat,  Hort,,  3  (1911), 
No,  6,  pp,  9,  10). — A  short  account  of  the  author's  work  In  breeding  ever- 
bearing strawberries.  One  variety  particularly  which  gives  promise  of  bearing 
continuously  from  June  to  November  is  being  further  developed. 

On  the  use  of  insecticides  in  viticulture,  L.  Mobeau  and  E.  Yinet  (Compt, 
Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No,  23,  pp.  lO«8-i(>70).— Experiments 
made  at  the  Angers  enological  station  to  determine  the  amount  of  lead  arsenate 
retained  by  grapes  when  applied  for  the  first  and  second  generations  of  the 
cochylis  moth  are  here  reported.     See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  168). 

The  use  of  lead  arsenate  in  viticulture  and  the  consumption  of  table 
grapes  and  raisins,  L.  Mobeau  and  E.  Yinet  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Paris], 
151  (1910),  No,  24,  pp.  1141,  1148).— 'A  continuation  of  the  investigations  above 
noted,  in  which  the  authors  report  the  results  of  analyses  made  of  the  berries 
and  stems  of  grapes  sprayed  twice  prior  to  blooming  (May  31  and  June  14) 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  also  of  those  to  which  a  third  application  was  made 
(August  6)  after  blooming. 

In  analyses  made  August  6  of  the  grapes  that  had  received  2  applications, 
0.86  mg.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gm.  weight  was  found  in  the  berries  and  4.86 
mg.  in  the  stems ;  none  was  found  in  the  berries  and  but  0.62  mg.  in  the  stems 
of  grapes  harvested  October  15.  In  analyses  made  August  6,  directly  following 
the  third  application,  10.60  mg.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gm.  weight  was  found 
in  the  berries  and  28.33  mg.  in  the  stems ;  0.40  mg.  was  found  in  the  berries  in 
collections  made  at  the  time  of  vintage  on  October  27  and  5.51  mg.  in  the  stems. 

The  amount  of  arsenic  in  Algerian  grapes,  P.  Fetel  (Bid.  Agr.  AlgMe  et 
TuniHe,  16  (1910),  No,  18,  pp.  430-434) -—Vfith  a  view  to  providing  data  regard- 
ing the  use  of  arsenic  sprays,  grapes  were  analyzed  for  the  presence  of  this 
element  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.5  mg.  per  kilogram  of  fruit  was  found. 

The  banana  and  its  culture  in  Jamaica,  H.  H.  (Cousins  (Bui.  Dept,  Agr, 
Jamaica,  n.  ser.,  1  (1911),  No,  4,  pp.  217-235,  pis.  3). — ^This  paper  supersedes 
Fawcett's  paper  on  the  banana  industry  in  Jamaica  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  442)  now 
out  of  print. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  botany,  anatomy,  and  varieties  of  the  banana, 
banana  soils,  including  physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  various  soil  types^ 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  land,  planting  and  planting  distances,  irrigation 
and  drains^,  cultivation  after  planting,  treatment  of  suckers,  pruning  leaves, 
harvesting,  replanting,  and  data  on  the  cost  of  cultivation,  receipts,  areas  under 
bananas,  and  exiiorts. 

Popular  garden  flowers,  W.  P.  Weight  (London,  1911,  pp.  XI +376,  pis. 
54)' — In  the  present  work  the  author  deals  with  the  most  Important  garden 
flowers,  relative  to  their  history,  the  origin  and  pronunciation  of  their  names, 
their  position  in  literature  and  folklore,  value  as  modem  garden  plants,  and 
culture,  and  the  best  varieties.  With  such  plants  as  carnations,  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  roses,  a  summary  of  cultural  operations  In  the  form  of  a  monthly 
^lendar  is  given. 

The  book  of  roses,  L.  Duband  (London  and  New  York,  1911,  pp.  VII +101, 
pis.  16). — ^A  popular  work  containing  general  directions  for  propagating  and 
growing  roses,  together  with  specific  information  relative  to  the  culture  of  roses 
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of  Tarions  typeSw  Chapters  are  also  included  on  exhibiting  roses  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  rose.    A  list  of  good  roses  for  garden  cultivation  is  appended. 

Injiiries  to  the  rose  by  animals,  M.  Schwabtz  (In  Rosenkrankheiten  und 
Rosenfeinde.  Jena,  1910,  pp.  S5-59). — Some  50  specif  of  animals  are  briefly 
described  and  tabulated  according  to  the  parts  of  the  plant  that  they  injur& 
Remedial  measures  are  briefly  noted. 

Gut-flower  industry  in  southern  France,  F.  M.  Mansfield  {Daily  Cons, 
and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S,],  U  (1911),  No.  87,  pp.  198-200,  fig,  i).— An  account  of 
the  cut-flower  industry  of  southern  France,  with  special  reference  to  methods 
of  preparing  the  flowers  for  market  and  facilities  for  expeditious  and  econom- 
ical distribution  of  the  product 
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Familiar  trees  and  their  leaves,  F.  S.  Mathews  (Neto  York  and  London, 
1911,  S,  ed.,  pp.  XVII-\-S3i,  pis.  15,  figs.  22i).— This  is  the  second  revised  edi- 
tion of  this  work  (E.  S.  R.  8,  p.  135).  The  revision  largely  relates  to  the  sci- 
entific nomenclature,  which  follows  the  Initiative  of  the  seventh  edition  of 
Gray's  Manual,  revised  by  B.  L.  Robinson  and  M.  L.  Femald  (K  S.  R.,  20,  p. 
328). 

The  supplement  contains  an  addition  of  some  20  species  new  to  the  book, 
together  with  a  ^stematic  index  of  the  names  of  trees  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  including  the  botanical  names  according  to  A.  Gray  and  C.  S.  Sargent. 

The  hardy  catalpa  in  Iowa,  C.  A.  Scott  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  120,  pp.  309-S25, 
flcs.  5). — ^This  bulletin  contains  directions  for  establishing  and  caring  for  plan- 
tations of  hardy  catalpa  (Catalpa  speciosa),  discussing  the  range  of  successful 
growth,  form  and  size,  selection  of  species,  propagation  from  seeds,  planting 
stock,  soil  requirements,  preparation  of  planting  site,  time  of  planting,  spacing, 
cultivation  and  care  of  plantation,  protection  against  rabbits,  cutting  back, 
Amgus  diseases,  length  of  rotation,  second  crop,  time  of  cutting,  seasoning,  and 
durability  of  catalpa  wood. 

Nearly  all  the  hardy  catalpa  plantations  in  the  State  have  been  studied  by 
the  forestry  section  of  the  station.  A  large  majority  of  these  plantations  have 
prored  successful,  and  the  results  obtained  on  some  of  them  are  given.  The 
gross  annual  return  per  acre  on  the  plantations  studied  varied  from  $10.77  to 
$20^.  Eighteen-year-old  trees  that  have  been  properly  cared  for  will  yield 
from  2.000  to  2,500  posts  to  the  acre. 

The  hardy  catalpa  is  of  special  importance  in  Iowa  for  the  production  of 
fence  posta  The  annual  destruction  of  the  late  growing  terminal  shoots  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  coupled  with  the  liability  of  older  trees  to  fungus  attacks, 
results  in  very  crooked  and,  generally,  diseased  poles.  Hardy  catalpa  jwsts 
wliich  have  not  become  infected  by  fungi  before  cutting  and  which  are  properly 
seasoned  rank  next  to  Osage  orange  and  red  cedar  in  durability.  They  season 
best  If  cut  in  November  or  December,  but  if  a  second  crop  is  desired  from  sprout 
reproduction,  the  flrst  cutting  should  be  made  in  February  or  March.  The  most 
common  cause  of  failure  with  catalpas  is  attributed  to  the  substitution  of  the 
common  catalpa  (Catalpa  catalpa),  which  is  not  hardy  enough  for  Iowa.  It 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  hardy  species  by  differences  in  the  bark  and 
seeds. 

The  oak:  Its  natural  history,  antiquity,  and  folklore,  G.  Moseley  (Lon- 
dm,  1910,  pp.  IX-\-126,  pis.  S).— This  popular  work  deals  largely  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  oak  in  the  British  Isles. 

Some  notes  on  Jack  pine  (Pinus  divaricata)  in  western  Ontario,  L.  M.  Ellis 
{Forestry  Quart.,  9  (1911),  No.  /,  pp.  l-H,  pi.  1).— These  notes,  which  areQJp 
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based  largely  on  the  author's  field  Investigations,  discuss  distribution  and  asso- 
ciation, habitat,  characteristics,  silvicultural  requirements,  and  rate  of  growth 
of  Jack  pine.  Tabular  data  showing  composition  of  type  stands,  taper  of  logs 
on  different  grades  of  soil,  height,  diameter,  and  volume  measurements,  includ- 
ing rate  of  growth  and  yield  of  ties  under  average  soil  conditions,  are  also 
given. 

The  rubber  plants  of  western  and  southern  MadaErascar,  H.  Jumelle  and 
H.  Pebrieb  {Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  11  (1911),  No.  96,  pp.  177-19S). — ^An  ac- 
count of  the  rubber  plants  in  western  and  southern  Madagascar  with  special 
reference  to  their  geographic  distribution  and  exploitation.  Most  of  the  plants 
noted  have  been  previously  described  (B,  S.  E.,  24,  p.  245). 

The  rubber  country  of  the  Amazon,  H.  O.  Peabsoit  (New  York,  1911,  pp. 
X'h228,  pi.  1,  fiffs.  175,  maps  5). — A  detailed  description  of  the  great  rubber 
industry  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  which  comprises  the  Brazilian  States  of  Parft, 
Amazonas,  and  Matto  Grosso,  the  Territory  of  the  Acre,  the  Montafia  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  the  southern  portions  of  Ck)lombia  and  Venezuela. 

rixation  of  the  dunes  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  W.  J.  Mobbill  (Forestry 
Quart.,  9  (1911) ^  No.  1,  pp.  62-67). — ^A  description  of  the  methods  employed  in 
Denmark  to  stop  the  shifting  of  sands,  the  subject  matter  being  adapted  from 
an  article  by  J.  Givskov. 

Grain  and  texture  in  wood,  S.  J.  Rbcobd  (Forestry  Quart.^  9  (1911),  No,  1, 
pp.  22-25). — A  discussion  of  the  terms  "grain"  and  "texture"  in  relation  to 
their  use  in  forestry. 

Strength  of  ties  treated  with  crude  oil  (Engiiu  Rec,  6S  (1911),  No.  12,  p. 
S35). — ^Results  are  given  and  discussed  of  a  test  conducted  by  W.  K.  Hatt  of 
Purdue  University  to  determine  the  effect  of  crudeH)il  treatment  on  the  strength 
of  loblolly  pine,  shortleaf  pine,  and  red  gum,  ties.  The  spike-holding  power  of 
the  ties  appears  to  be  materially  decreased  by  the  crude  oil  treatment 

The  lumber  production  of  the  United  States,  B.  S.  Kellogg  (Rpt.  Nat. 
Lumber  Manfr.  Assoc,  8  (1910),  pp.  95-108,  dgms.  2). — ^A  statistical  review 
based  largely  on  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Forest  Service  of  this  Department. 

The  problem  of  private  forestry,  H.  S.  Gbaves  (Rpt.  Nat.  Lumber  Manfr. 
Assoc.,  8  (1910),  pp.  81-93). — ^A  discussion  of  this  subject  with  special  reference 
to  the  development  of  forest  managem^it  on  lands  owned  by  lumberm^i. 

Forest  protection,  G.  A.  Schenck  (AshevUle,  N.  0.,  1909,  pp.  159). — This 
is  a  guide  to  lectures  on  forest  protection  delivered  at  the  Biltmore  Forest 
School.  The  material  is  presented  under  the  general  headings  of  protection 
against  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  Under  the  former  heading  are  discussed 
protection  against  man,  animals,  and  plants,  and  under  the  latter  heading  con- 
sideration is  given  to  adverse  climatic  infiuences,  storms,  erosion,  sand  drifts, 
and  noxious  gases. 

Purchase  of  land  under  the  Weeks  law  in  the  southern  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountains  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Berv.  [Pamphlet'\,  1911,  pp.  9). — 
The  purposes  and  text  are  given  of  the  recent  federal  law  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  preserving  the  watersheds  and  conserving  the  navigability  of 
streams  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  498).  The  classes  of  land  desired  and  the  procedure 
in  making  selections  and  purchase,  as  well  as  the  areas  within  which  proposals 
for  sale  are  at  present  invited,  are  indicated. 

Some  facts  on  forestry  conditions  in  Sweden,  C.  Metzgeb,  tran&  by  M.  H. 
Foebsteb  (Forestry  Quart.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  45-58). ^A  translation  of  the 
author's  article,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,  23,  p.  147). 

The  Swedish  forest  conservation  law,  B.  E.  Febnow  (Forestry  Quart,^  9 
(1911),  No,  It  pp,  59-61). ^A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  county  conserva- 
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ti<m  boards,  organized  in  Sweden  under  tlie  above-named  law  in  1905,  in  con- 
neetlon  with  tbe  policy  of  influencing  private  forest  management 

Seport  on  Cyprus  forestry,  D.  E.  Hutchinb  (London,  1909,  pp.  9S,  pis.  20, 
map  1). — ^This  report  includes  a  descriptive  account  of  the  forests  of  Cyprus 
and  describes  the  progress  made  in  forest  management,  methods  of  exploitation, 
forest  produce,  and  similar  matters. 

Proinress  report  on  forest  administration  in  the  Punjab  for  1909-10, 
a  P.  Fishes  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Punjab,  1909-10,  pp.  W-j-L/).— This  Is  the 
Qsoal  report  relative  to  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  state  forests 
in  the  Punjab,  including  a  flnancial  statement  for  the  year.  The  more  impor- 
tant data  relative  to  areas,  forest  operations,  exploitation,  yields,  revenues, 
expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Beport  on  the  forests  and  forestry  problems  in  Sierra  Leone^  A.  H.  IJirwiif, 
{London,  1909,  pp.  54,  pis.  21). — ^In  addition  to  a  general  description  of  the 
principal  forests  in  Sierra  Leone,  notes  are  given  on  the  species  of  trees  found 
there,  the  present  condition  of  the  forest,  forest  products,  and  exploitation,  with 
Buggestions  relative  to  future  management  A  report  on  the  proposed  forest 
reserves  for  the  Imperial  War  Department  Is  also  included.  Tabular  data  are 
given  listing  the  indigenous  trees  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Sierra 
Leone,  timbers  used  by  the  War  Department,  imports  and  exports  of  forest 
produce,  proposed  timber  f^es  and  girth  limits,  and  estimates  of  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

The  equipment  and  operation  of  a  German  seed-extracting  establishment, 
P.  WiEBECKE,  trans,  by  S.  L.  Moore  (Forestry  Quart.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
i6-U).—A  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  an  article  by  the  author,  describing 
the  operation  of  a  seed-extracting  establishment  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  446). 

A  bibliography  of  forest  literature  for  the  year  1910  (Skogsvdrdsfor. 
Tid^kr.,  1911,  Fackafd.,  No.  S,  pp.  1^8-ie>J).— A  bibliography  is  given  of  the 
important  European  and  American  literature  on  forestry  and  allied  subjects 
issued  during  1910. 

DISEASES  OF  FIAITES. 

Coltozes  of  some  heteroocions  rusts,  W.  P.  Fbaseb  (Mycologia,  S  (1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  67-74). — Successful  cultures  are  reported  as  follows:  Teleutospores 
of  Melampsoropsis  cassandrw  from  ChatMBdapkne  calyculata  produced  secidia  of 
PeridemUum  consimUe  on  Picea  rubra;  teleutospores  of  M.  abietina  from  Ledum 
ffrwiUandicum  produced  fficidia  ot  Perid€rfn4/um  abietinum  on  Picea  rubra;  teleu- 
tospores of  M.  ledicola  from  Ledum  sp.  produced  eecidia  of  Peridermium 
decolorans  on  Picea  canadensis;  teleutospores  of  Vromyces  peckianus  from 
Diatichlis  spicata  produced  secidia  on  Atriplew  patula  hastata  and  Chenopodium 
album. 

In  addition  to  the  cultures  noted,  the  alternate  stages  of  these  rusts  were 
found  constantly  associated  on  their  corresponding  hosts  in  the  open  fields  and 
woods.  Also,  M.  pyrolw  was  found  associated  with  P&ridermium  conorum- 
picew,  the  uredo  and  teleutospore  stages  on  Pyrola  america/na  and  P.  elUptica, 
and  the  secidial  stage  on  the  young  pistillate  cones  of  Picea  mariana.  The 
ccidial  stage  of  Calyptospora  colwnmaris  is  reported  as  common  on  young  plants 
of  Abies  balsamea. 

On  some  parasitic  Plasmodiophoracen,  B.  Maibb  and  A.  Tison  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sd.  [Parish,  152  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  206-208) .—The  authors  propose 
and  describe  a  new  genus,  Ligniera,  and  two  new  species,  L.  radicalis  and 
L>  verrucosa,  for  that  group  of  the  parasitic  Plasmodiophoracece  which  do  not 
produce  hypertrophy  of  the  affected  tissues  of  the  host  ^  t 

8orosph4sra  junoi  is  also  transferred  to  this  new  genus  as  L.  fund,  by  vjOOglC 
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Take-all  (Ophiobolus  graminis),  G.  L.  Sutton  {Agr,  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales^  2B 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  161-163). — The  characteristics  of  this  disease,  Its  prevalence, 
and  the  damage  done  by  it,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  Its  control,  are 
given.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  551). 

The  relation  of  crown  irall  to  legume  inoculation,  K.  F.  Kellebman  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Pla/nt  Indus.  Circ.  76>,  pp.  6,  pi.  i )  .—Attention  is  called  to  the 
presence  on  the  roots  of  alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  and  alsike  clover  of  tumors 
somewhat  resembling  normal  nitrogen-fixing  nodules,  but  in  reality  galls  of  the 
crown-gall  organism  {Bacterium  tumefaciens).  The  differences,  which  are  here 
described,  between  these  tumors  and  nitrogen-fixing  nodules  are  sufficiently 
typical  to  be  easily  recognized  by  an  experienced  observer,  both  by  their  exter- 
nal appearance  and  by  the  use  of  special  culture  media.  The  author  advises 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  using  soil  or  cultures  for  inoculating  legumes 
in  regions  which  may  eventually  be  used  for  sugar  beets  or  for  orchards. 

A  foot  rot  of  asparagus,  R.  Fabnsti  {Riv.  Patoh  Veg.,  4  (1910),  No.  18^ 
pp.  273-277). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  serious  disease  of  asparagus  In  Liguria, 
which  causes  a  rotting  of  the  younger  shoots  at  their  point  of  attachment  to  the 
rhizome,  resulting  finally  in  their  death  and  separation  from  the  rhizome.  An 
examination  of  the  roots  of  diseased  plants  showed  the  presence  of  black, 
globular  perithecia,  which  belong  to  Zopfla  rhizophUa  (Perisporiac®). 

The  destruction  of  all  diseased  plants  by  burning,  and  the  disinfection  of  the 
asparagus  beds  with  carbon  bisulphid,  are  recommended. 

Wilt  disease  of  cotton  in  (Georgia  and  its  control;  cotton  anthraenose, 
A  C.  Lewis  (Ga.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  34,  1911,  pp.  31,  pis.  i,  figs.  JO).— The  author 
gives  notes  on  the  history,  distribution,  annual  losses,  symptoms,  and  cause  of 
cotton  wilt  (Neocosmospora  vasinfecta),  together  with  a  report  on  experiments 
from  1905  to  1910  with  different  fertilizers,  fungicides,  and  resistant  varieties 
of  cotton  in  combating  the  wilt.  The  fertilizers  and  fungicides  proved  to  be  of 
no  value  in  controlling  the  disease,  but  by  planting  wilt-resistant  varieties  of 
cotton,  together  with  a  proper  crop  rotation,  good  yields  were  secured  and  very 
little  of  the  cotton  died  from  the  wilt  The  varieties  of  cotton  recommended  as 
wilt-resistant  are  Dillon,  Dixie,  Modella,  Grant,  and  an  unnamed  hybrid.  For 
crop  rotation,  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  Iron  cowpea,  velvet  bean,  and  peanuts  are 
suggested,  as  these  crops  are  resistant  to  both  the  fungus  and  nematode. 

A  discussion  Is  also  presented  of  the  symptoms  and  cause  of  cotton  anthrac- 
nose,  and  the  author  gives  the  results  of  tests  as  to  the  resistance  to  this  disease 
of  various  varieties  of  cotton.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  carried  over  in  the  seed, 
and  since  at  present  no  practical  method  is  known  of  treating  the  seed  to  kill 
the  fungus  spores,  rotation  of  crops  and  the  planting  of  varieties  which  are 
more  or  less  resistant  to  the  disease,  such  as  Sistrunk,  Schley,  and  Modella,  are 
advised. 

Wart  disease  of  the  potato,  W.  Cxjthbebtson  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  49 
(1911),  No.  1261,  pp.  122,  125).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  varieties 
of  the  Up-to-date  type,  which  are  the  most  resistant  to  the  late  blight  (Phyto- 
phthora  infestans),  are  the  most  susceptible  to  the  wart  disease  (Synchitrium 
endobioticum) ,  while  some  varieties  of  the  Abundance  type  which  succumb 
quickest  to  the  late  blight  are  resistant  to  the  wart  disease.  Varieties  of  the 
Langworthy  type  are  resistant  to  both  diseases. 

These  observations  are  based  on  the  results  of  tests  with  different  varieties 
of  potatoes  resistant  to  the  wart  disease  as  reported  in  a  recent  bulletin  from 
the  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p,  449). 

The  rotting  of  root  crops  during  the  winter  of  1908-0,  P.  K.  Ravi? 
(Tidsskr.  Landbr.  Planteavl,  17    (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  143^162,  figs.  -f).--The 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQ It 
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author  presents  a  study  of  the  causes  of  a  general  rotting  of  root  crops 
(mangels  and  ruta-hagas)  on  Danish  farms  during  the  winter  of  1908-9. 

Fungus  diseases  of  the  apple,  Edna  F.  McCk>BMACK  {Ann,  Rpt  State  Ent, 
Ind^  S  U909-10),  pp.  128-165,  flgs,  29), — ^The  author  describes  the  symptoms 
of  the  common  diseases  of  the  apple  in  Indiana,  and  gives  the  measures  to  be 
used  in  combating  them. 

Observations  on  the  susceptibility  of  different  kinds  of  cherries  to  the 
BotiytiB  fon^uB  (Sclerotinia  cinerea),  G.  KocK  {Ztschr.  Landw.  Verauchaw, 
Oaterr.,  IS  {1910),  No,  11,  pp.  889,  890).— It  is  claimed  that  the  apparent  im- 
munity of  certain  varieties  of  cherries  to  the  attack  of  this  fungus  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  time  of  blossoming  for  a  given  locality  does  not  coincide  with 
the  weather  conditions  favorable  for  the  propagation  of  this  disease,  while 
othCT  varieties  which  are  apparently  susceptible  have  their  blooming  period 
coincident  with  the  weather  conditions  suitable  for  infection  by  the  Botrytis 
rot  {8.  cinerea),  and  therefore  are  often  severely  attacked  by  the  fungus.  • 

Contribution  to  the  biology  of  the  grape  mildew,  J.  Laubent  {Rev.  8ci. 
[Paria],  49  {1911),  I,  No.  9,  pp.  267-272) .—The  author  discusses  the  variation 
Id  virulence  of  the  mildew  and  the  relative  susceptibility  and  Immunity  of 
certain  varieties  of  the  grape  to  the  disease.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the 
results  of  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  650)  in  which  the  degree  of  sap  con- 
centration seems  to  indicate  the  immunity  to  the  disease  which  a  given  variety 
of  grapes  may  possess,  the  higher  the  molecular  concentration  the  greater 
bdng  the  resistance. 

[Decree  concerning  the  exportation  of  diseased  fruit  trees  from  Holland] 
{BfU.  Mena.  Off.  Renaeig.  Agr.  [PaHa],  10  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  39-U)'—The  text 
is  givai  of  a  decree  issued  in  Holland  in  1909  concerning  the  inspection  of  all 
fruit  trees  offered  for  export.  A  certificate  is  required  showing  the  nature  of 
the  shipment,  where  grown,  the  point  of  distribution,  and  a  statement  from  the 
state  entomologist  and  phytopathologist  of  Holland  that  the  plants  have  been 
inspected  and  found  free  from  the  San  Josfi  scale,  peach  yellows,  rosette,  or 
other  pests  liable  to  dissemination  on  nursery  stock. 

Brown  root  disease,  T.  Eetch  {Circa,  and  Agr.  Jour.  Roy.  Bot.  Qard.  Cey- 
lon, 5  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  47-^4,  pla.  5).— The  symptoms,  cause,  and  methods 
of  Infection  of  this  disease  are  given.  It  attacks  many  kinds  of  plants,  such 
as  Hevea,  cacao,  tea,  dadap,  Castilla,  Caravonica  cotton,  camphor,  and  Brun- 
felaia  americana,  and  is  characterized  by  an  encrustation  of  the  roots,  espe- 
cially the  tap  root,  with  a  mass  of  sand,  earth,  and  small  stones  to  a  thickness 
of  3  to  4  mm. ;  this  crust,  as  a  rule,  extends  up  the  stem  for  several  inches. 

Recently  the  fungus  concerned  has  been  certainly  identified  as  Hymenochwte 
noxia  by  its  fructifications,  which  form  a  thin,  dark  brown  crust  on  the  base 
of  the  stems.  As  the  fructifications  of  this  fungus  appear  only  on  stems  or 
stumps  dead  for  a  long  time,  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  one  living  plant 
to  the  next  is  due  to  the  mycelium  spreading  from  root  to  root  of  adjacent 
plants  where  the  roots  are  in  contact. 

In  Ceylon  the  disease  attacks  cacao  and  spreads  from  It  to  the  Hevea  trees 
which  have  been  interplanted  with  cacao.  The  remedial  treatment  consists 
of  the  removal  and  burning  of  the  dead  trees  and  their  roots,  and  In  case  of 
joong  Hevea  planted  on  old  cacao  land  all  cacao  stumps  should  be  dug  out 
at  once 

A  similar  jungle  disease  attributed  to  H.  rigidula  and  found  on  several  species 
of  trees  is  also  discussed,  and  the  peculiar,  honeycomb-like  character  of  the 
diseased  wood  Is  figured. 

The  GlaoBporinm  rot  of  bananas  and  a  Fhyllosticta  leaf  spot  of  ivy,  R. 
Lauwew  {Qartenflora,  59  {1910),  No.  19,  pp.  409-415,  pi.  1,  flga.  2).— Attention 
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is  called  to  a  rot  of  bananas  very  common  on  the  fruit  offered  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  This  is  probably  due  to  G.  musarum,  a  fungus  closely  related  to 
G.  fructigenum,  the  cause  of  bitter  rot  of  apples. 

A  description  is  given  of  a  leaf  spot  of  ivy  produced  by  P.  hedericola. 

Cacao  and  Hevea  canker,  T.  Fetch  (Circs,  and  Agr,  Jour.  Roy,  Bot,  Gard, 
Ceylon,  5  (1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  HS-180) .— After  a  general  discussion  of  the  liter- 
ature bearing  on  the  cacao  pod  rot  and  canker,  the  author  gives  the  results  of 
inoculation  experiments  with  the  cacao  Phytophthora  on  the  pods  and  stems 
of  cacao  and  Hevea.  A  description  of  the  fungus  (P.  faheri),  symptoms  of 
the  disease  on  cacao  and  Hevea,  and  methods  of  treatment  are  also  given. 

Both  stem  canker  and  pod  rot  were  produced  by  Introducing  Phytophthora 
cultures  into  the  pods  and  stems  of  cacao  and  Hevea,  while  Inoculations  with 
various  species  of  Nectria  on  both  cacao  and  Hevea  gave  negative  results.  The 
author,  therefore,  concludes  that  stem  canker  and  fruit  rot  of  both  cacao  and 
Hevea  are  due  to  the  same  organism,  P.  faheri. 

The  treatment  of  cacao  canker  and  pod  disease  comes  under  4  heads,  viz, 
excision  of  diseased  tissues,  collection  of  diseased  pods,  removal  of  shade 
and  spraying.  The  location  and  cliaracter  of  the  disease,  whether  on  the  stems 
or  pods,  determine  which  of  these  remedies  should  be  used,  as  well  as  the  type 
of  the  plantation,  whether  heavily  shaded  or  interplanted  with  Hevea.  The 
results  of  various  spraying  experiments  are  given,  but  the  cost  in  most  cases 
seemed  prohibitive  compared  to  the  results  obtained. 

A  root  disease  of  Hevea,  T.  Petch  (Circs,  and  Agr.  Jour,  Roy.  Bot.  Gard. 
Ceylon,  5  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  65-71,  pis.  2). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  root 
disease  of  Hevea  due  to  SphcBrostUbe  repena,  while  sources  of  infection  and 
methods  of  treatment  are  also  discussed. 

The  fungus  develops  freely  on  pieces  of  Jak  wood  and  on  decaying  Jak 
stumps;  these  should,  therefore,  be  kept  out  of  Hevea  plantations.  Dead 
Hevea  trees  should  be  dug  up  with  as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible  and 
burned.  Any  neighboring  stumps,  especially  Jak  stmnps,  and  all  pieces  of 
woods  and  roots  should  also  be  burned;  and  since  the  disease  can  be  spread 
by  rhlzomorphs  through  the  soil  to  adjacent  trees,  the  alfected  area  should  be 
isolated  by  trenches  about  1  ft  deep,  and  the  inclosed  ground  should  be 
dug  up  and  treated  with  quicklime. 

Fink  disease  of  Fara  rubber  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  R.  D.  Anstead  (Plant- 
ers' Chron.,  6  (1911),  No,  8,  pp.  98-101). — In  the  experiments  reported,  over 
200,000  trees  were  treated  for  pink  disease  (Corticium  javanicum)  with  a 
6 : 4 :  45  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  some  type  of  sticker  had  been  added.  The 
mixture  was  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  trunk,  special  attention  being  giv^i 
to  the  forks  and  whorls  of  branches,  where  it  was  well  rubbed  in. 

The  best  time  for  the  first  application  was  found  to  be  during  May  and  June, 
while  a  second  application  seemed  to  be  unnecessary.  On  one  plantation  the 
treated  area  showed  only  0.56  per  cent  of  the  disease,  or  less  than  1  tree  per  acre, 
while  the  untreated  trees  gave  1.34  per  cent,  or  2  diseased  trees  per  acre. 
Practically  similar  results  were  obtained  on  the  other  plantations.  It  is  stated 
that  if  every  tree  is  properly  treated  with  this  mixture,  there  will  be  no  cases 
of  the  disease. 

The  cop{>er  blight  of  tea,  F.  J.  F.  Shaw  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  6  (1911),  No. 
1,  pp.  78,  79). — The  symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  is  attributed  to  Lwstadia 
thew,  are  described,  and  its  probable  identity  with  a  similar  blight  previously 
reported  from  Assam  is  suggested. 

The  fungus,  which  was  found  on  dried  leaves  from  Dooars,  produces  small, 
irregular,  copper-colored  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  Later, 
the  discoloration  extends  entirely  through  the  leaf,  appearing  on  the  under 
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nirface  as  a  yellowish  brown  patch,  while  the  upper  surface  is  now  of  a 
grayish  color.  During  the  earlier  stages  the  diseased  areas  are  covered  with 
minute  black  spots,  due  to  the  presence  of  pycnidla  situated  Just  below  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf.  The  blight  spreads  with  extreme  rapidity  and  attacks 
only  the  older  leaves. 

Plucking  and  burning  the  diseased  leaves  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  are  suggested  as  possible  remedies. 

Boot  diseases  of  tea,  T.  Fetch  (Circs,  and  Agr,  Jour,  Roy.  Bot,  Cfard. 
Ceylon,  5  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  95-1 H,  pU.  2). — Five  root  diseases  of  tea  have 
been  hivestigated,  and  are  here  listed  in  order  of  prevalence :  Ustulina  zonata, 
Hymetiochcete  noxia.  Porta  hypolaterita,  Boiryodiplodia  theohromw,  and 
BmeUmia  tothrina.  The  distinguishing  marks  and  symptoms  of  each  disease 
are  given,  and  methods  of  treatment  suggested. 

Boot  diseases  of  Acacia  decurrens,  T.  Fetch  {Circs,  and  Agr.  Jour.  Roy. 
Bot,  Gnrd,  Ceylon,  5  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  89-94,  pis.  5).— The  author  describes 
two  root  diseases  of  this  tree.  One,  due  to  ArmUlaria  fuscipes,  causes  the 
death  of  trees  15  months  old  or  over  which  are  used  as  windbreaks  in  tea 
plantations^  but  the  fungus  apparently  does  not  attack  the  tea;  the  other, 
Fom€9  australis,  a  common  jungle  fungus,  attacks  old  trees  of  A.  deourrens,  at 
Hakgala,  slowly  and  gradually  killing  them. 

Uproothig  and  burning  the  diseased  trees  is  suggested  as  a  probable  remedy 
for  checking  farther  dissemination. 

Tlie  q)nice  scab  (Lophodermium  macrosporum),  E.  Meb  {Bui.  Boc.  8oi. 
yoncy,  S.  ser.^  11  {1910),  No,  1,  pp.  1-59).— The  first  and  major  portion  of  this 
paper  is  a  reprint  of  a  previous  article  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  453) 
by  the  same  author,  while  the  second  and  concluding  part  discusses  the  damage 
done  by  this  fungus  and  suggests  preventive  and  curative  measures  (B.  8.  R,, 
24,  p.  251). 

Some  new  i>arasitic  fungi  of  ornamental  plants,  G.  Tbinchieri  (Bui,  Orto 
Bot.  R,  Vniv,  Napoli,  2  {1910),  No,  4,  pp,  495-504).— In  addition  to  4  species 
previonsly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  355)  the  author  describes  as  new  Macrophoma 
dyckUE  on  the  scapes  of  Dyckia  sulphurea,  Ascochyta  hatoorthicd  on  the  scai)eB 
of  Haworthia  tortuosa,  and  Chfetomella  gasteriw  on  the  scapes  of  Gasteria 
fu9copunctafa. 

Spray  injury  induced  by  lime-sulphur  preparations,  E.  Wallace  {New 
York  ComelVSta.  Bui.  288,  pp.  105-1S7,  pis.  -^).— This  bulletin  gives  the  results 
of  experiments  with  lime-sulphur  mixtures,  arsenical  preparations,  and  com- 
bhiations  of  the  two  on  fruit  and  foliage  injury  to  fruit  trees,  especially  apples 
and  peaches. 

It  was  found  that  the  method  of  application  is  a  very  important  factor,  as 
overdrenching  of  the  trees  seemed  likely  to  cause  burning  of  the  foliage.  Arsenlte 
ot  lime,  arsenlte  of  soda,  or  Faris  green  is  likely  to  cause  serious  foliage 
Injury,  while  arsenate  of  lead  decreased  to  some  extent  the  caustic  properties 
of  lime-sulphur  sprays  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  arsenical  that  could  be  used 
with  the  lime  sulphur  on  apple  foliage.  However,  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead  mixture  when  applied  with  a  gas  sprayer  may  produce  some  injury  to 
tpple  foliage,  and  certainly  caused  serious  defoliation  of  peach  trees  in  the 
tests  made. 

The  addition  of  lime  or  the  retention  of  the  sediment  of  the  lime-sulphur 
iolotion  affected  very  little  the  amount  of  foliage  injury.  Frecipitation  of 
Ume-Bulphur  solution  alone  by  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the  gas  sprayer  prevented 
any  caustic  action  on  peach  foliage,  even  at  a  strength  of  1 :  30,  and  with  no 
apparent  diminution  of  its  fungicidal  properties.  Infection  of  apple  leaves 
with  the  scab  fungus  previous  to  the  application  of  the  spray  was  one  of  the 
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most  common  causes  of  spray  injury,  by  admitting  tlie  spray  material  to  the 
interior  tissues  of  the  leaf. 

Varietal  susceptibility  seems  important,  at  least  with  pears,  as  Duchess  was 
more  susceptible  to  foliage  injury  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  A  com- 
mercial brand  of  arsenate  of  lead  used  alone  caused  foliage  injury  to  appear 
sooner  on  peaches  than  when  used  in  combination  with  lime  sulphur  1:150. 
The  russeting  of  apples  from  lime-sulphur  sprays  is  very  rare  and  of  minor 
importance. 

The  injurious  action  of  lime  sulphur  is  claimed  to  be  fundamentally  different 
from  that  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  injury  usually  does 
not  occur  at  once,  but  appears  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  while 
the  lime-sulphur  injury  is  initiated  before  the  solution  dries  on  the  trees. 

Lime  sulphur  as  a  summer  spray,  E.  Wallace  (New  York  Cornell  8ta,  Bui. 
289,  pp,  Hl-162f  figs,  9). — ^The  general  results  are  given  of  investigations  of 
lime  sulphur  as  a  summer  spray,  conducted  during  1909-10  by  the  author  as 
a  fellow  on  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  Fellowship  In  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology  of  CorneU  University  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  pp.  650,  652). 

It  is  claimed  as  a  result  of  these  experiments,  which  extended  throughout 
both  a  dry  and  a  wet  season,  that  lime-sulphur  solution  properly  used  in  combi- 
nation with  lead  arsenate  is  as  effective  in  controlling  apple  scab  as  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Home-boiled  and  commercial  preparations  of  lime  sulphur  diluted 
1 :  30  and  1 :  40  combined  with  lead  arsenate,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  3 : 3 :  50  with 
lead  arsenate,  were  found  about  equally  effective  In  controlling  the  scab.  It  Is 
claimed  that  the  addition  of  lead  arsenate  to  the  lime-sulphur  sprays  increased 
the  fungicidal  value  of  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  about  50  per  cent 

According  to  the  laboratory  tests,  sediment  from  heavy  grade  Niagara  lime 
sulphur  with  a  2 :  30  dilution  proved  to  have  about  half  as  much  fungicidal 
value  as  the  solution  volume  for  volume,  but  varied  with  the  magnesium  content 
of  the  lime  used  in  the  spray.  Magnesium,  oxid,  according  to  laboratory  tests, 
was  found  to  have  considerable  fungicidal  value. 

On  apple  trees  the  scab  was  reduced  from  79.4  per  cent  to  29.5  per  cent  by 
a  1:30  lime-sulphur  spray,  and  to  10.9  per  cent  when  arsenate  of  lead  was 
added  to  the  spray.  On  pear  trees  3  applications  of  a  1:40  solution  of  lime 
sulphur  reduced  the  early  pedicel  infection  of  73  per  cent  to  13  per  cent,  while 
the  same  concentration  of  lime  sulphur  with  lead  arsenate  reduced  it  to  6  per 
cent  with  only  one  application. 

Comparisons  of  properly  prepared  home-boiled  concentrated  and  commercial 
lime-sulphur  sprays  showed  that  the  control  was  practically  equal  in  each 
case.  It  is  claimed  that  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  lime- 
sulphur  solutions  by  means  of  carbon-dioxld  gas  did  not  affect  the  fungicidal 
properties  of  the  spray,  at  least  when  used  for  brown  rot  on  Atlanta  peaches, 
where  it  reduced  the  rot  from  45  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent  with  2  applications 
of  a  1 :  30  lime-sulphur  solution  alone,  and  to  6.5  per  cent  by  one  application. 
When  the  lime-sulphur  and  lead-arsenate  spray  was  applied  with  the  gas 
sprayer,  serious  injury  to  the  foliage  of  the  peach  trees  resulted,  apparently 
due  to  the  action  of  the  gas  on  the  arsenical  present;  on  apples  this  caused 
only  slight  injury  in  the  case  tested. 

The  first  spraying  before  the  blossoms  open  Is  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving 
a  better  set  of  fruit  when  the  early  season  favors  scab  infection,  and  in  pre- 
venting foliage  injury  from  later  applications  by  keeping  the  fungus  off  the 
leaves.  The  second  application  after  the  blossoms  fall  is  usually  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  keeping  the  fruit  free  from  scab.  The  third  application  two 
weeks  later  seemed  from  the  experiments  to  be  of  little  importance  during  1909 
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For  contTollini;  apple  scab,  4  applications  of  a  1 :  40  lime-sulphur  solution  to 
whicli  2  lb&  of  lead  arsenate  has  been  added  is  advised.  The  first  application 
should  come  Just  before  the  blossoms  open,  the  second  after  the  blossoms  fall, 
the  third  two  weeks  later,  and  the  fourth  9  weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall.  For 
pear  scab,  the  number  of  applications  will  have  to  be  increased  in  orchards 
where  the  scab  fungus  has  become  well  established  on  the  twigs,  as  the  fungus 
in  these  Infected  twigs  continues  to  grow  throughout  the  season,  constantly  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  spores  for  the  continuous  infection  of  leaves  and  fruit. 

Studies  of  the  fungicidal  value  of  lime-sulphur  preparations,  EL  Wallace, 
P.  M-  Blodgett,  and  L,  R.  Hesler  {New  York  Cornell  8ta,  Bui.  290,  pp.  167- 
ai7,  pi.  1,  figs.  2).— A  report  is  made  on  the  results  of  experiments  for  testing 
the  fungicidal  value  of  different  strengths  of  lime-sulphur  mixtures. 

The  method  of  testing  the  fungicide  was  as  follows :  Glass  slides  were  sprayed 
with  the  material  to  be  tested  and  subjected  to  atmospheric  conditions  until  the 
coating  of  spray  had  thoroughly  dried;  then  drops  of  water  containing  viable 
^M>res  of  the  fungus  were  placed  on  the  sprayed  slides,  and  also  as  checks  on 
nnsprayed  slides.  The  number  of  spores  which  germinated  on  the  slides  was 
used  as  a  criterion  of  the  germicidal  power  of  the  spray  under  consideration. 

Lime-sulphur  solutions,  at  a  strength  safe  for  foliage,  were  found  by  both 
field  and  laboratory  tests  to  be  only  fairly  effective  as  a  fungicide.  In  general, 
a  strcmger  concentration  was  required  to  prevent  germination  of  conidia  of 
scab  {VerUuria  in€sq%ali8)  than  those  of  brown  rot  (ScleroUnia  frucHgena), 
and  stUl  stronger  for  apple  canker  {SphtBropsis  malorum).  Arsenate  of  lead 
used  alone  seemed  to  have  some  fungicidal  value  which  showed  up  better  in 
the  field  than  in  the  laboratory  tests,  probably  due  to  its  adhesive  properties 
which  kept  the  surface  of  the  host  coated  with  the  poison  so  that  the  fungus 
hyi^is  could  not  penetrate  the  leaf.  The  addition  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  the 
lime-sulphur  material  increased  the  fungicidal  value  of  the  mixture  (see  above). 
The  action  of  carbon  dioxid  on  the  lime  sulphur,  although  entirely  changing  its 
chemical  composition,  did  not  materially  affect  its  fungicidal  value.  The  addi- 
tion of  lime  or  of  iron  sulphate  to  the  lime-sulphur  solution  seemed  to  increase 
its  efliciency  slightly.  When  arsenate  of  lead  was  added  to  the  iron-sulphate 
lime-sulphur  mixture,  the  increase  in  efficiency  observed  when  arsenic  was 
added  to  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  did  not  occur. 

The  spore  itself  seems  to  be  active  in  bringing  into  solution  small  quantities 
of  the  fungicide,  which  in  turn  prevents  germination. 

The  preparation  of  copper  sprairs,  G.  Chappaz  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEsP- 
Centre),  S2  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  289-294) .—l^he  author  gives  the  formulas  and 
describes  the  methods  of  preparing  the  various  copper  sprays  which  are  used  in 
combating  fungus  diseases  of  the  orchard. 
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Seed-eating  Tnammals  in  relation  to  reforestation,  N.  Deabborn  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  Circ.  78,  pp.  5,  figs.  5).— This  circular  reports  the 
results  to  date  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  Biological  Survey  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Forest  Service  for  the  purpose  of  devising  methods  of  protecting 
seeds  from  destructive  rodents.  It  is  stated  that  the  protection  of  newly 
planted  seeds  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  chipmunks,  ground  squirrels,  and  other 
rodents,  the  depredations  from  which  collectively  continue  the  year  through, 
furnish  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  connected  with  the  reforestation  of 
treeless  areas  within  the  National  Forests. 

In  exhaustive  trappings  on  a  half  acre  containing  2,000  seed  spots,  3  chip- 
munks and  11  white-footed  mice  were  secured  which  in  the  course  of  3  days 
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had  pilfered  70  per  cent  of  the  seed.  One  of  the  chipmunks  was  seen  to  visit 
38  seed  spots  in  4  minutes.  In  a  reforesting  experiment  in  the  Black  Hills  by 
the  Forest  Service,  from  30  to  70  per  cent  of  the  seed  was  destroyed  by  chip- 
munks and  mice  within  6  days  after  planting.  The  chief  seed  eaters  concerned 
are  Say's  ground  squirrel  {CallosphermophUus  lateralis),  thirteen-lined  ground 
squirrel  (Citellus  tridecemlineatus  pallidus),  Rocky  Mountain  chipmunk  {Evta- 
miaa  quadrivittatus) ,  and  white-footed  mouse  {Peromyscua  maniculatus 
rvflnua). 

Protective  coatings  proved  inefficient  and  the  use  of  poisoned  bait  is  recom- 
mended, preferably  before  seeding.  Two  formulas  are  given  with  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  poisoned  bait,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  wheat  1  ba., 
water  1  qt,  starch  2  tablespoonfuls,  saccharine  2  teaspoonfuls,  and  strychnia 
(pulverized)  2  ob.  ;  the  second  of  rolled  oats  25  qt,  strychnia  (pulverized)  1  <>«.♦ 
saccharine  1  teaspoonful,  and  water  6  qt.  The  second  is  a  much  more  attractive 
bait  and  one  much  easier  to  prepare,  but  the  cost  of  the  rolled  oats  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  wheat. 

Ordinarily  in  distributing  poisoned  wheat  about  20  kernels  should  be  dropped 
every  3  or  4  ft.  along  parallel  lines  about  5  yds.  apart,  an  extra  quantity  being 
left  under  logs  and  shelving  bowlders.  At  this  rate  a  bushel  of  wheat  is 
sufficient  for  about  40  acres.  Poisoned  bait  may  be  protected  from  rain  and 
guarded  from  birds  or  poultry  by  placing  it  under  pieces  of  bark  or  small 
piles  of  stones. 

A  sack  for  distributing  poisoned  grain,  made  of  denim  or  other  strong  doth 
with  a  shoulder  strap  and  a  narrow  wooden  l)ottom  fitted  with  a  simple  drop- 
ping device,  is  described  and  the  details  relating  to  its  structure  made  clear 
by  figures. 

The  mammals  of  Europe,  £1 L.  Tboubssabt  (Faune  dea  Mammif^rea  d' Europe. 
Berlin,  1910,  pp.  XVn-\-266;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  85  {1910),  No.  2140,  pp. 
S,  4). — ^This  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  mammals  of  Europe.  As  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  European  fauna,  the  author  recognizes  four  distinct 
areas,  namely,  Ontral  European,  Arctic,  Eastern  or  Steppe,  and  African  or 
Mediterranean. 

Our  vanishing  shorebirds,  W.  L.  McAtee  (U.  8.  Dept.  A^r.,  Bur.  Biol.  Sur- 
vey Circ.  79,  pp.  9,  flga.  S). — ^Thls  circular  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
shorebirds  have  been  hunted  until  only  a  remnant  of  their  once  vast  numbers 
is  left.  Their  limited  powers  of  reproduction,  coupled  with  the  natural  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  breeding  period  make  their  increase  slow  and  peculiarly  expose 
them  to  danger  of  extermination.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  great  need  of 
better  protection,  especially  in  view  of  their  economic  importance,  which  Is 
discussed. 

Beptiles  of  the  world,  R.  L.  Ditmabb  (Neto  York,  1910,  pp.  XJ-{-S7S,  pU, 
90). — The  author  gives  in  a  popular  manner  a  general  survey  of  the  reptiles  of 
the  world.    It  is  illustrated  by  plates  from  photographs  taken  from  life. 

Papers  on  insects  affecting  stored  products,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (U.  8* 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Ent.  Bui.  96,  pt.  1,  pp.  18,  flga.  2). — ^Three  papers  are  here 
presented. 

A  Hat  of  inaecta  affecting  atored  cereala  (pp.  1-7). — Seventy-six  species  of 
insects  affecting  stored  cereals  and  cereal  products  are  listed,  together  with 
their  common  names,  brief  references  to  their  literature,  and  notes  on  their 
feeding  habits. 

The  Mexican  grain  beetle  (Pharaxonotha  Jdrachi)  (pp.  8-13). — ^Whlle  not 
permanently  established  In  this  country,  the  Mexican  grain  beetle  has  come 
repeatedly  under  the  author's  observation.  It  was  first  observed  infesting 
stored  grain  in  the  foreign  exhibits  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
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Cbicago,  in  1883,  at  which  time  it  was  practically  unknown  to  American  sci- 
entl8t&  This  beetle  has  since  been  received  in  stored  com  from  the  State  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico.  The  original  generic  and  specific  descriptions  are  reproduced 
and  descriptions  given  of  its  immature  stagea  The  literature  relating  to  the 
apedes  is  considered  in  connection  with  a  bibliography  of  10  titlea 

Adults  placed  in  a  rearing  Jar  of  fresh  meal,  with  slices  of  raw  potato  to 
famish  additional  moisture,  and  kept  in  a  cool  room  showed  conclusively  that 
they  were  able  to  withstand  the  average  temperature  of  an  ordinary  mill,  ware- 
house, or  granary  of  a  latitude  such  as  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
]s  stated  that  the  beetles  are  much  more  active  than  the  meal-feeding  tene- 
brionids.  At  summer  temperature  the  life  cycle  from  egg  to  adult  was  found 
to  be  passed  In  32  day& 

The  Siamese  gram  beetle  (Lophocateres  puHllus)  (pp.  14-18). — ^This  beetle 
was  found  for  the  first  time  in  rice  and  other  cereal  exhibits  from  Siam,  Liberia, 
and  Ceylon,  at  the  World's  Columbian  Elxposition  in  1893.  It  has  since  heea 
found  to  be  established  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Houston,  Galveston,  and 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  has  been  received  in  grain  from  New  Braunfels,  Tex., 
Pern,  Guatemala,  Java,  Siam,  and  in  paddy  rice  from  India  that  was  traced  to 
Georgetown,  Demerara.  Rice,  rye  flour,  beans,  soy  beans,  eggplants,  and  gourd 
seeds  have  been  found  infested  by  it  The  original  generic  and  specific  descrip- 
tions are  reprinted,  together  with  a  translation  of  a  description  of  the  larva. 
A  bibliography  of  8  titles  is  appended. 

Insects  injurious  to  forests  and  forest  products. — ^Damage  to  chestnut  tele- 
phone and  teleirraph  poles  by  wood-boring  insects,  T.  E.  Snyder  (Z7.  8. 
Dept  Affr.,  Bur,  Ent,  BiU,  $4,  pi,  i,  pp.  11,  pis,  2,  figs.  5).— The  author  has  found 
that  serious  damage  is  being  done  to  the  bases  of  standing  chestnut  telephone 
and  telegraph  poles  in  Maryland,  Yirginia,  and  other  State& 

In  this  paper  particular  attention  is  given  to  investigations  made  of  the  chest- 
not  telephone  pole  l)orer,  Parandra  'brunnea.  Its  injury  to  poles  consists  In 
large  mhies  in  the  wood  near  the  line  of  contact  of  the  pole  with  the  ground, 
necessitating  the  frequent  resetting  or  even  replacement  of  the  damaged  poles. 
The  borers  usually  work  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  wood  at  the  base  of  the  pole 
for  a  distance  of  from  2  to  3  ft  below,  and  sometimes  from  1  to  2  ft.  above  the 
line  of  contact  of  the  pole  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  greatest  damage 
is  to  that  area  Just  below  and  Just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the 
conditions  of  air  and  moisture  are  more  favorable.  Often,  however,  the  entire 
bntt  np  to  a  distance  of  4  to  6  ft.  and  higher,  according  to  the  depth  of  setting, 
is  mhied.  Poles  that  appear  sound  on  the  exterior  may  have  the  entire  basal 
interior  riddled  and  the  work  of  the  borers  not  be  noticed  until  the  poles  break 
off.  "It  has  also  been  determined  that  this  beetle  damages  many  species  of 
living  forest,  fruit,  and  shade  trees  that  have  been  previously  injured  by  fire 
or  other  causes,  and  often  leads  to  the  destruction  of  trees  that  would  otherwise 
recover  from  such  wounds,  and  while  not  normally  a  primary  enemy  of  trees, 
niay  thus  become  of  more  than  secondary  importance." 

The  author  concludes  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  from  August  to  October  in 
crevices  on  the  exterior  of  the  pole  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  adults 
having  been  found  flying  from  July  to  September.  The  pupal  stage  is  passed 
in  a  broad  chamber  in  the  pole.  The  species  is  very  widely  distributed,  ranging 
from  Ontario,  Canada,  to  Texas,  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  westward 
to  Arizona  and  southern  California. 

Inspections  made  near  Dover,  N.  J.,  of  a  test  line  of  poles  set  8  years  before 
and  variously  treated  for  preservation  (brush  treatments  with  a  patented  car- 
bohneum  preservative  and  spirittlne,  charring  the  butt,  setting  the  pole  in  sand, 
tnd  setting  in  small  broken  stone)  and  alternating  with  untreated  poles,  show _ 
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that  although  these  methods  may  temporarily  check  the  inroads  of  the  wood- 
boring  insects,  they  will  not  keep  the  Insects  out  of  the  poles.  In  inspections 
made  at  Warren,  Pa.,  and  at  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  of  similar  test  lines  treated  by 
the  creosote  open  tank  method  of  impregnation  and  brush  treatments  of  creosote, 
wood  creosote,  creolin,  2  diflTerent  carbolineum  preseryatiTes,  and  tar,  and  which 
have  been  set  in  the  ground  for  a  period  of  5  years,  it  was  found  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  brush  treatments  with  creolin  and  tar  all  were  efficient  in 
preventing  the  attacks  of  wood-l)oring  insecta 

''  Methods  of  treating  poles  superficially  by  brushing  with  various  preserva- 
tives have  proved  to  be  temporarily  ^Icient  in  keeping  wood-boring  insects  out, 
if  the  work  is  thorouglily  done  and  not  only  the  butt,  but  also  the  baee*  is 
treated.  ...  It  is  evident  that  impregnating  the  poles  with  creosote  by  some 
standard  process  (either  the  open-tank  or  the  cylinder  pressure  processes)  will 
keep  wood-boring  insects  out  and  preserve  the  poles  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  they  would  last  untreated." 

Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  common  injury  to  poles  by  associated  wood- 
l)oring  insects,  including  white  ants  {Termes  flavipea),  the  most  conunon  source 
of  injury;  a  giant  round-headed  borer  {PtiotMis  sp.)  sometimes  found  in  poles, 
usually  in  association  with  tlie  chestnut  telephone  pole  borer ;  a  large  scarabsid 
iPolymoichus  l>revipe8),  previously  found  in  decayed  oak  railroad  ties,  which 
causes  the  poles  to  break  off  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would;  a  flat-headed 
borer  {Buprestis  ruflpea) ;  wlreworms  iAIaiM  sp.) ;  a  large  black  carpenter  ant 
( Camponotus  penmylvanicus) ;  and  a  small  black  ant  ( Cremastogaster  lineolata), 

A  list  of  some  available  publications  on  wood  preservation  is  appended. 

Damage  to  telephone  and  telegn^ph.  poles  by  wood-boring  insects,  T.  E. 
Sntdeb  iU.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur,  EnU  Circ.  13i,  pp.  6,  figs.  5).— This  circular 
consists  of  revised  extracts  from  Bulletin  94,  part  1,  noted  above. 

Studies  in  the  life  histories  of  Australian  Odonata,  B.  J.  Tqxtabd  {Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  34  (1909),  pt  4,  pp.  697-708,  pi.  i,  fig.  i).— In  this  third 
paper  (see  E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  356)  notes  are  presented  on  the  new  species  PhyUope- 
ialia  patrida. 

An  investigation  of  the  locust  pest  in  the  Philippines,  D.  B.  Mackie 
(PhUippkie  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.^,  3  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  227-240).— An  account 
of  the  lif^  history,  natural  enemies^  and  methods  of  destroying  locusts. 

The  African  migratory  locusts,  W.  La  Baume  (Tropenpfianzer,  Beihefte, 
11  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  65-128,  pis.  4,  figs.  iO).— Part  1  of  this  paper  takes  up 
briefly  the  general  classification,  geographical  distribution,  biology,  natural 
enemies,  and  methods  of  combating  locusts ;  part  2  is  devoted  to  a  more  detailed 
account  of  six  species. 

Ifotes  on  some  new  and  rare  Thysanoptera  (Terebrantia),  with  a  prelimi- 
nary list  of  the  known  British  species,  B.  S.  Baonall  (Jour.  Bcon^  Biol.,  6 
(1911),  No.  1,  pp.  1-11). — ^This  paper  presents  notes  on  9  species  representing 
6  genera,  of  which  5  species  and  1  genus  (Amblythrips)  are  de8cril)ed  as  new. 
The  list  presented  includes  74  species,  representing  29  genera,  known  to  occur 
in  the  British  Isles. 

West  African  Hemiptera  injurious  to  cocoa,  G.  G.  Dudgeon  (Bui.  Ent.  Re- 
search, 1  (1910),  No.  5,  p.  177). — Sahlbergdlla  singularis,  a  species  nearly  allied 
to  the  bark-sapper  (8.  theohroma),  is  reported  to  have  been  found  badly  infest- 
ing oocoa  plantations  in  Bompata,  Ashanti. 

On  the  presence  in  Dahomey  and  method  of  transmission  of  Leptomonas 
davidi,  a  flagellate  parasite  of  the  Euphorblaoen,  G.  Bouet  and  E.  Boitbaud 
(Cornet.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  (1911),  No  2,  pp.  55-67,  figs.  12). —The 
authors  have  found  L.  davidi  in  the  latex  of  Euphorbia  pUulifera  in  Dahomey 
but  not  in  several  other  species  examined.    They  do  not  think  it  to  be  pathogenic 
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88  reported  by  Lafont  (K  S.  R.,  24,  p.  359).  A  lygeld  bug,  Dieucftes  humilis, 
was  found  to  transmit  the  parasite  from  plant  to  plant 

Or  the  transznissiozi  of  Leptoznonas  davidi  of  euphorbias  by  a  hemipteron, 
Hysias  euphorbise,  A.  Lafont  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc,  Biol.  [Paris],  70  {1911), 
No.  2,  pfK  58,  59). — Experiments  conducted  show  that  a  lygeld  {N.  euphorbiw) 
conTeyB  the  flagellate  parasite  L.  davidi  from  diseased  to  healthy  planta 

Ameiicaii  FsyllidflB,  I,  H  (Triozinae),  D.  L.  Crawfobd  (Pomona  Jour.  EnU, 
2  (1910),  No8.  2,  pp.  228-2S7,  figs.  2;  4,  pp.  Sil-362,  figs.  3).— In  the  first  paper 
the  author  presents  a  provisional  key  to  the  genera  and  species  of  the  subfamily 
TrioKiiLffi,  together  with  descriptions  of  4  new  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
Trioza.  In  the  second  paper  14  species  and  1  variety  of  Trioza  are  described 
as  new. 

Three  species  of  apple  plant  lice  in  Oregon,  H.  F.  Wilson  (Oregon  8ia, 
Ore  12,  pp.  S-8). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  3  species  of  plant  lice  that  are 
causing  serious  damage  to  the  apple  In  Oregon,  namely,  the  green,  brown,  and 
woolly  apple  aphis.    An  account  of  remedial  measures  is  included. 

AphididsB  of  southern  California,  V,  B.  O.  Ebsig  (Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  2 
(iWO),  No.  4,  pp.  385-^38,  figs.  2).— In  this  fifth  paper  (B.  S.  E.,  24,  p.  559) 
the  author  deals  with  Aphis  hederw  and  Nectarophora  pisi. 

A  new  mealy  bug  infesting  walnut,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  B.  O.  Bssia 
(Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  2  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  839^45,  figs.  2).— A  mealy  bug  found 
to  infest  walnut,  apple,  and  pear  trees  In  Ventura  County,  Cal.,  is  described  as 
Pseuiococcus  bakeri  n.  sp.  The  species  has  not  as  yet  become  of  economic 
importance. 

The  eitms  mealy  bug,  B.  O.  Bssig  (Pomona  Jour.  Ent,  2  (1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  289-320,  figs.  9). — ^This  paper  deals  with  the  general  history  and  distribu- 
tion of  Pseudococcus  cUri  in  California,  its  destructiveness,  and  quarantine 
measures,  gives  teclmical  descriptions  of  the  male  and  female,  and  discusses  its 
life  history,  bionomics,  natural  enemies,  and  artificial  control. 

A  synonymic  bibliography  is  appended. 

Some  farther  observations  on  the  scale  insects  (CoccidflB)  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  B.  Newstead  (Bui.  Ent.  Research,  1  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  185- 
199.  figs.  10). — Nine  species  and  1  variety,  representing  the  genera  Ingllsia, 
Lecanium,  Ceroplastes,  Dactylopius,  Chionaspls,  and  Diaspis,  are  described 
as  new. 

The  alfalfa  caterpillar  (Eurymus  eurytheme),  V.  L.  Wildebmuth  (U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Ore.  133,  pp.  U,  figs.  8). — ^This  circular  is  a  partial  report 
of  work  done  by  the  author  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  during  1910. 

During  the  last  4  years  the  caterpillars  of  this  butterfly  have  been  reported 
as  feeding  on,  and  in  some  cases  doing  a  large  amount  of  damage  to,  growing 
alfalfa  in  the  Southwest  In  1906  it  was  reported  to  be  injuring  lucern  fields 
in  Bighorn  County,  Wyo.,  and  the  following  year  damaging  alfalfa  at  Hanford, 
CaL,  and  it  is  known  to  have  injured  alfalfa  in  Utah  and  Kansas.  In  Salt 
Elver  and  Yuma  valleys,  Ariz.,  and  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  in  the  irrigated 
alfalfa  regions  of  south-central  California,  the  pest  is  quite  numerous  during 
certain  years  and  causes  more  or  less  damage.  The  injury  during  1909  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  resulting  in  a  loss  c/f  hundreds  of  dollars  on  a  320-acre 
ranch  and  similar  losses  on  other  ranches,  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  investi- 
gations here  reported.  In  the  West  this  insect  is  known  to  occur  from  Mexico 
northward  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  thus  covering  the  chief  alfalfa  growing 
section  of  the  United  State& 

Descriptions  are  given  of  the  various  stages  in  the  life  of  this  insect  There 
were  found  to  be  4  distinct  generations  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  1910,  the  last 
being  less  distinct  than  the  others.    The  first  generation  covered  the  perlo^j^ 
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from  March  15  to  April  SO ;  the  second  from  May  1  to  May  28 ;  the  third  from 
May  28  to  Jmie  30;  and  the  fourth  from  June  80  to  July  15.  Besides  alfalfii 
the  caterpillars  are  known  to  feed  upon  the  2  buflCalo  clovers,  Trifolium  refl&tum 
and  T.  stoloniferum,  which  probably  constitute  its  original  native  food  plants, 
on  white  clover  (T.  repens),  and  in  California  on  T,  tridentatum,  but  does  not 
appear  to  attack  red  clover.  Hosackia,  ground  plum  {Astragalus  caryocarpus), 
and  A.  crotalarUB  have  also  been  reported  to  be  food  plants  of  this  insect.  The 
butterfly  is  known  to  oviposit  on  Medicago  hispida,  and  at  Indio,  Gal.,  on  July  1 
the  author  found  larvae  feeding  on  sweet  clover  (MelUotus  alba),  which  th^ 
seemed  to  prefer  to  a  patch  of  alfalfa  growing  close  by. 

Two  tachinid  parasites  were  bred  by  the  author,  namely,  Euphorocera  clari- 
pennia  from  the  larva,  and  MaHcera  sp.  from  the  pupa.  Several  specimens  of 
a  chalcidid  parasite  (Limnerium  sp.)  were  reared  from  the  larvae  and  1  speci- 
men of  CTialcis  ovata  from  a  pupa.  The  cotton  bollworm,  which  is  quite  preva- 
lent in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  often  mistaken  for  the  alfalfa  caterpillar,  is 
said  to  be  a  ravenous  enemy  of  the  caterpillar,  never  eating  alfalfa  as  long  as  it 
can  find  the  larvae  or  pupae  of  Eurymua  A  disease  which  destroys  both  the 
pupa  and  larva,  but  more  often  the  larva,  Is  prevalent  all  over  the  valley  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  stated  that  control  measures  for  this  pest  must  be  based  upon  methods 
of  handling  the  crop.  The  author  reconmiends  that  where  caterpillars  threaten 
the  destruction  of  a  crop  of  alfalfa  before  the  hay  can  possibly  mature,  that  it 
be  mowed  at  once,  cutting  low  and  clean,  especially  along  the  ditch  banks, 
borders,  and  turnovers.  By  so  doing  a  large  majority  of  that  generation  of 
caterpillars  will  be  starved,  thereby  protecting  the  next  crop  as  well  as  saving  a 
part  of  the  one  already  affected.  Thorough  and  frequent  irrigations  should 
follow  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  hay  is  removed  from  the  ground. 

A  California  oranfire  dog,  K.  R.  CooLmoE  {Pomona  Jour,  EnU  ^  (1910),  No. 
4,  pp.  SS3,  S34). — ^The  author  has  found  PapUio  zelicayn  to  be  extremely 
abundant  about  Porterville  and  Lindsay  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cal.,  the 
eggs  being  commonly  deposited  upon  the  lower  surface  of  orange  leaves.  The 
species  is  widely  distributed  along  the  west  coast  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  and 
eastward  to  Montana  and  Colorado.  Its  normal  food  plants  include  various 
species  of  Umbelllferae,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  Fosniculum  vulgaris 
and  Carum  kclloggii  being  most  commonly  fed  upon. 

It  is  thought  quite  probable  that  this  insect  will  become  of  economic  impor- 
tance. 

Scale-eating  moths,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  {Agr.  Gae.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  (1910),  No. 
9,  p.  801). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Australian  species 
belonging  to  the  noctuld  genus  Thalpochares  are  carnivorous  in  the  caterpillar 
stage  and  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  the  Coccidae.  Caterpillars  of  T. 
coccophaga  are  known  to  be  a  great  factor  in  their  native  state  in  devouring 
the  white  scale  (Eriococcus  coriaceus)  upon  young  eucalypts  and  more  re- 
cently have  attacked  the  brown  olive  scale  {LecarUum  olew),  particularly 
upon  citrus  trees,  in  some  districts  almost  freeing  the  trees  of  this  pest  In 
addition  to  T.  pulvinarice,  which  feeds  upon  Pulvinaria  maskelli,  the  author 
has  bred  another  pearl-white  species  (T.  dubia)  from  IngUisa  fomUnifer 
and  also  from  a  Lecanium  upon  the  cultivated  fig.  It  is  said  that  a  fourth 
species,  T.  pusilla,  has  also  been  described  from  Australia  with  the  same  habit& 

A  syntomid  moth  imported  with  bananas,  T.  D.  A.  Cookebell  {Canad.  Bnt., 
$2  {1910)  y  No.  2,  pp.  60,  61). — ^A  moth  collected  among  bananas  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported  therewith  from  Centra^ 
^America,  is  descrijbed  ^s  Ceramidia  mvsicola  n.  sp. 
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The  wheat-head  army  worm  (Meliana  albilinea)  as  a  timothy  pest,  R.  L. 
Websteb  (Iowa  8ta.  BuL  122,  pp.  324-847,  figs.  15), — During  the  summer  of 
1910  this  Insect  became  very  abundant  In  northern  Iowa  and  caused  a  large 
amount  of  damage,  in  some  fields  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  tha  timothy  heads 
being  injured.  Their  injury  Is  caused  by  gnawing  into  the  heads  of  timothy, 
wheat  rye,  and  other  small  grains,  the  timothy  being  preferred.  The  worms 
commence  feeding  at  the  bottom  of  the  head  and  worlc  upward,  sometimes  eat- 
ing only  one  side  or  even  less  and  sometimes  taking  practically  all  but  the 
stem.  Badly  injured  fields  appear  dry  and  brown  in  July  and  the  denuded 
timothy  heads  are  conspicuous  even  at  some  little  distance. 

The  past  history,  destructiveness,  distribution,  food  plants,  classification, 
life  history,  and  natural  enemies  of  this  pest  are  dealt  with,  together  with  a 
bibliography  of  24  tltle&  The  species  appears  to  be  a  native  of  America,  where 
it  is  found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  -Alberta  in  the  North,  to  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  la  the  Elast,  and  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  and  southern  Arizona  in 
the  West  It  bas  also  been  reported  to  occur  in  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Argentina. 
In  addition  to  timothy,  it  has  been  found  to  feed  upon  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
Bweet  com,  sorghum,  wild  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  various  grasses. 

The  author  finds  2  distinct  generations  to  occur  in  Iowa.  Emerging  in  the 
q)ring  from  the  pupal  stage  in  which  the  winter  is  passed,  eggs  are  deposited 
which  conmience  to  hatch  toward  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  young  larvse 
begin  to  feed  first  on  the  tender  green  leaves  of  young  timothy  plants  and  later 
attack  the  heads.  By  the  first  of  July  some  of  tlie  caterpillars  are  full  grown, 
although  they  are  not  common  until  about  the  middle  of  that  month.  Mature 
larrs  go  into  the  soil  to  transform,  the  moths  appearing  again  In  August.  The 
second  generation  of  worms  first  appear  In  the  field  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  author's  observations  indicate  that  in  the  spring  the  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  crown  of  timothy  plants  only,  whereas  in  August  they  are  deposited  in  the 
sheath  of  the  plant.  From  3  to  10  days  are  required  for  their  incubation,  and 
about  a  month  for  the  larva  to  complete  its  growth  and  enter  the  ground.  In 
16  cases  31  days  was  the  average  time  spent  as  a  pupa,  the  range  being  from 
18  to  50  daya  Technical  descriptions  of  the  egg,  7  larval  Instars,  pupa,  and 
adnlt  are  Included. 

Three  tachinid  parasites  ( WMhemia  quadripustulata,  Euphorocera  c^aHpen- 
«i#,  and  Metachceta  helymus)  were  reared  from  the  larvae,  the  first-named  being 
by  far  the  most  common.  Three  hymenopterous  parasites  {Microgaster  auripes, 
MicropJitis  n.  sp.,  and  P<mi8CU8  geminatua)  were  also  bred  from  the  larv»,  the 
former  being  the  most  common.  Pentarthron  retorridus  was  bred  from  the  eggs 
and  Apanteles  Ueviceps  Is  reported  to  have  been  reared  from  larvae  collected  In 
New  Mexico. 

As  preventive  and  remedial  measures  the  author  recommends  keeping  the 
wild  grasses  cut  along  the  roadsides  and  fence  comers,  early  fall  plowing  which 
will  bury  the  half  grown  caterpillars,  and  early  fall  pasturing  (i.  e.,  before  the 
middle  of  September)  to  throw  the  second  brood  of  caterpillars  out  of  food. 

A  generic  synopsis  of  the  Itonldas,  B.  P.  Felt  (Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc,  19 
U911),  No,  1,  pp.  31-62). — ^The  author  here  presents  the  results  of  studies  of 
the  American  species,  many  of  the  types  of  European  genera,  and  the  literature 
relating  to  the  gall  midges  better  known  as  the  Cecidomyiidse. 

Two  new  gall  midges,  E.  P.  Felt  {Ent.  News,  22  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  109- 
ill).— Two  West  Indian  Gecidomyiidse,  Aaphondylia  vincenti  reared  from  the 
fruits  of  Jussiwa  linifolia  and  J.  awffrutiosa,  and  HyperOiplosis  eupatorri  bred 
from  a  gaU  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Eupatorium,  are  described  as 
new. 
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Endaphis  in  the  Americas,  E.  P.  Felt  {Ent.  News,  22  (1911),  No.  S,  pp. 
128,  129), — ^Two  species  of  the  European  cecidomyiid  genus  Endaphis,  namely, 
E.  aMominalis,  reared  in  Peru  from  cotton  leaves  badly  infested  with  galls 
containing  mltesT  and  E.  americana,  reared  from  galls  of  Eriophyes  fraxiniflora 
on  Fraxinus  velutina  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  are  described  as  new. 

DeRgne  and  Stegomyia,  J.  Legendbe  (BuL  8oc.  Path,  Exot,  4  {1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  26-30). — ^During  the  course  of  an  epidemic  of  dengue  fever  which  prevailed 
for  many  months  at  Hanoi,  French  Indo-China,  during  which  the  major  part 
of  the  population,  both  native  and  European,  suffered,  the  author  made  numer- 
ous observations  and  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  Stegomyia  mosquito  was  the 
active  agent  in  its  transmission. 

Mosquitoes  and  malaria,  H.  Waits  (Biotnetrika,  7  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  421- 
4S6,  dgms.  5). — ^A  study  of  the  relation  between  the  number  of  mosquitoes  in 
a  locality  and  the  malaria  rate. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  investigation  into  the  breeding  places  of  the 
sand  fly  in  Malta,  P.  J.  Mabeit  (Jow.  Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  15  (1910),  No. 
S,  pp.  286-291). — Notes  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  Phlehotomiis  papa- 
tasii. 

Myiasis  dermatosa  due  to  the  ox  warble  flies,  R.  T.  Milleb  (Jour,  Amer, 
Med.  Assoc,  55  (1910),  No.  23,  pp.  1978,  1979).— The  author  reports  a  case  in 
which  the  larva  of  Hypoderma  lineata  in  the  second  stage  was  taken  ftom  the 
knee  of  a  human  patient  from  •Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Mexican  orange  maggott  (Anastrepha  [Trypeta]  ludens),  D.  L. 
Crawford  (Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  2  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  321-332,  figs.  4). — ^The 
author  reports  having  found  this  pest  in  1910  at  several  points  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  also  present  in  the  fruit  districts  of  Cordova, 
Oaxaca,  Jalapa,  and  Colima.  A  parasite  taken  by  him  in  the  act  of  depositing 
eggs  in  the  maggots  in  oranges,  mangoes,  and  guavas  has  been  identified  as 
Diachasma  sp. 

The  author  considers  the  great  and  immediate  danger  from  the  ma^^t  to 
be  to  the  citrus  groves  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

On  the  raising  of  sterile  flies,  E.  Wollman  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  24  (1911), 
No.  1,  pp.  79-88,  figs.  2). — ^A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rOle  of 
microbes  in  digestive  tracts.  Calliphora  vomitoria  and  Lucilia  cwsar  were 
used  in  the  studies  here  reported. 

On  the  biology  and  poedlogonic  viviparity  of  the  cattle  fly  (Musca  cor- 
vina)  in  tropical  Africa,  E.  Roubaud  (Com>pt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci,  [Paris],  152 
(1911),  No.  3,  pp.  158-160). — Observations  made  in  Dahomey  are  here  reported. 

Studies  of  the  stomoxydes  of  Dahomey,  B.  Roubaud  (But.  8oo.  Path.  Ewoi., 
4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  122-132), — ^The  stomoxydes  are  represented  in  Dahomey  by 
2  genera,  Stomoxys  and  Lyperosia.  Systematic  and  biological  notes  are  pre- 
sented on  8  species  of  Stomoxys  that  occur  in  the  colony.  A  single  and  little- 
known  species,  longipalpis,  is  the  only  representative  of  the  genus  Lyperosia. 

In  September  the  author  received  from  Abomey  a  collection  of  dead  flies 
(fif.  calcitrans)  that  were  affixed  in  large  numbers  to  potato  leaves  and  also 
reported  by  the  sender  to  be  found  upon  the  bodies  of  asses.  Examination 
showed  that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  an  entomophthorous  fungus.  In  ex- 
periments conducted  it  was  discovered  that  through  the  ingestion  of  spores,  the 
house  fly  could  also  be  infected.  The  complete  development  of  the  mycelium 
that  causes  the  death  of  the  fly  takes  place  in  24  hours,  and  the  maximum 
period  required  by  the  fungus  to  kill  the  fly  does  not  exceed  4  days. 

On  West  African  TrypetidaB  (fruit  flies),  W.  M.  Graham  (Bui.  Ent.  Re- 
search, 1  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  161-171,  pis.  3,  fig.  1). — ^Two  species  of  fruit  flies 
of  the  genus  Ceratitis  and  3  of  the  genus  Dacus  are  described  as  new. 
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A  new  dipterous  parasite  of  bats,  T.  D.  A.  Cockebell  (Canad,  Ewt.,  42 
(1910) s  yo.  2,  pp.  59,  60). — ^The  hlppoboscid  here  described  as  Tricfiobius  cory- 
fiorhini  jl  sp.  was  taken  from  a  bat  (Corynorhinus  macrotis  pallesoens),  col- 
lected in  Boulder  Ck)unty,  Colo. 

Bat  fleas  in  German  East  Africa,  A.  Sohitbebo  and  P.  Manteufel  (Arh,  K. 
QsHdhtsamt.,  33  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  559-561;  aha.  in  Bvl.  Inst.  Pasteur,  8 
{1910),  No.  10,  p.  476).— Of  258  fleas  taken  from  Mus  rattus,  M.  decumanus, 
and  M.  alexandrinus  at  Daressalam,  172  or  66.6  per  cent  were  Lwmopsylla 
cheopiSf  28  or  10.9  per  cent  were  L.  scopuUfer,  and  58  or  22.5  per  cent  were 
Saroopsylla  galUnacea. 

Tbe  pla^ne  in  North  China,  J.  J.  Mttllowney  {Jour.  Amer.  Med»  Assoc,  56 
{1911),  No.  10,  p.  737). — It  Is  stated  that  the  rat  and  the  rat  flea  apparently 
do  not  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  pneumonic  plague  as  Is  the  case 
in  epidemics  of  the  bubonic  type.  *'  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the 
disease,  in  the  pneumonic  form,  is  transmitted  by  the  sputum  and  by  contact 
with  persons  sick  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  wearing  of  respirators  Is  good 
prophylaxis." 

Papers  on  cereal  and  forage  insects. — The  timothy  stem-borer  (Hordel- 
listena  ustnlata),  a  new  timothy  insect,  W.  J.  Phillips  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  95,  pt.  1,  pp.  9,  pi.  1,  figs.  4). — ^Thls  new  timothy  insect  has  been 
foond  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  boring  in 
the  stems  of  timothy  and  in  many  cases  traversing  the  entire  length  from  the 
top  Joint  to  the  bulb.  Thus  far,  however,  It  has  not  proved  a  serious  pest, 
having  been  found  only  in  small  numbers  at  any  given  point  It  occurs  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  the  adults  having  been  captured  as  far  east  as 
Pennsylvania  and  been  bred  from  material  collected  in  Virginia. 

As  a  rule  the  eggs  are  deposited  at  or  slightly  below  the  center  of  the  first 
or  second  Joint  in  timothy  but  much  farther  down  the  stem  in  other  grasses. 
From  here  the  larva  bores  into  the  center  of  the  stem  and  then  begins  its 
downward  Journey  to  the  bulb  or  root  "This  species  has  been  reared  from 
tifflotliy,  orchard  grass  {Dactylis  glomerata),  quack  grass  {Agropyron  sp.)  and 
Agrostis  alba,  while  larvae  that  were  supposedly  this  species  have  been  found 
in  blnegrass  {Poa  spp.)  and  cheat  {Bromus  secalinus)" 

Detailed  technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  egg,  larva,  and  pupa.  *'  The 
larval  stage  covers  a  period  of  about  11  months.  Nothing  could  be  learned 
about  the  number  of  molts,  as  the  larvae  will  not  develop  if  their  galleries  are 
disturbed.  The  pupal  stage  varies  from  11  to  16  days,  depending,  apparently. 
upon  the  temperature.  The  adult  beetles  will  live  from  5  to  6  days  in  confine- 
ment but  they  will  probably  survive  a  much  longer  period  in  the  open.  The 
Insect  hibernates  in  the  larval  stage.  About  the  time  freezing  begins  in  the  fall 
the  larvie  are  down  to  the  bulb  or  crown  of  the  root,  where  they  are  well  pro- 
tected from  cold." 

Three  species  of  parasites  have  l>een  bred  from  the  larvae,  namely,  Het- 
erospilus  mordellistencB  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  BcMzoprynmus  phillipsi  in  In- 
diana, and  Merisus  mordellistewg  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  the  parasitic  enemies  keep  the  l>eetles  in  check.  In  case  of  a  serious  out- 
break it  is  recommended  that  a  short  crop  rotation  be  adopted,  allowing  a  field 
to  remain  in  timothy  sod  not  more  than  2  or  3  years,  and  thus  preventing  the 
Btem-borer  from  becoming  well  established.  Borders  of  the  fields  and  waste 
places  should  be  mowed  frequently  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

An  insect  pest  in  belladonna,  P.  tl.  F.  PEBB£i>i:s  {Brit,  a/nd  Colon.  Drug- 
gist.  5S  {1910),  No.  5.  pp.  107-109.  figs,  3;  Pharm,  Jour.  [London],  4.  ser.,  31 
U910),  No.  2441,^' 195-137,  figs.  3). —A  flea  beetle  {Epitriv  atropx)  is  reported 
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CO  be  the  source  of  considerable  damage  to  belladonna  plants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  especially  during  dry  seasons. 

The  cherry  stem  borer,  Semasia  wcaberiana,  W.  E.  Ck>LLiN0E,  (Jour,  Bd, 
Agr.  ILondonly  17  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  828-830) ,— This  insect  was  the  source  of 
injury  to  cherry  trees  in  various  parts  of  Kent  and  Hertfordshire  in  1908  and 
increased  in  abundance  during  1909  and  1910. 

A  new  cotton  pest,  Aulmann  (TropenZandw,,  BeUage  Kolon.  Ztachr.,  1 
(1911),  Nos.  i,  pp.  3,  4;  3y  pp.  9-11,  figs.  ,9),— The  curculionld  beetle  Alcides 
l>revirostri8  is  reported  to  injure  cotton  in  German  East  Africa  by  girdling  the 
stalks. 

Steirastoma  depressum,  ^*  cocoa-borer  beetle,"  J.  L.  Gufpt  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr. 
Trinidad,  9  (1910),  No.  66,  pp.  186-191). ^An  account  is  given  of  the  life  history, 
distribution,  and  control  of  the  cocoa-borer  beetle  which  has  been  a  serious  pest 
and  source  of  annoyance  to  planters  in  several-  parts  of  Trinidad.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  found  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Surinam,  British  Guiana,  Gr^iada, 
and  Guadeloupe. 

Notes  on  Llxus  marginatus,  M.  A.  Tothebb  (Canad.  Ent.,  42  (1910),  No.  S, 
pp.  6S-71,  pi.  1). — L.  marginatus  is  reported  to  have  been  bred  from  swellings, 
about  the  size  of  peas,  on  the  stems  of  Polygonvm  littorale  growing  at  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Bevision  of  the  Australian  CurcullonidaB  belongring  to  the  subfamily 
Cryptorhynchides,  A.  M.  Lea  (Proc.  Linn.  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  34  (1909),  pt.  4, 
pp.  593-685).— A  continuation  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E,  S.  R.,  22,  p.  363). 

The  asparag^us  miner,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Cirr. 
135,  pp.  5,  figs.  2). — ^A  revised  reprint  from  Bulletin  66,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  158). 

Studies  of  the  honeybee  (Apis  mellifica),  E.  Zandeb  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  Zool.,  95 
(1910),  No.  4,  pp.  507-^50,  pis.  3,  figs.  14).— The  author  publishes  the  first  two 
of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  honeybee.  *  The  first  paper  contains  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  development  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  exoskeleton 
of  bees  and  wasps  with  special  reference  to  the  disputed  point  of  the  exact 
composition  of  the  thorax.  In  the  second  paper  the  structure  and  meclianis^ni 
of  the  fiight  apparatus  of  the  honeybee  are  discussed  by  F.  Stellwaag. 

A  new  pteromalid  parasitic  on  Tortrix  fumiferana,  C.  T.  Bbues  (Canad. 
Ent.,  4^  (i910),  No.  8,  pp.  259,  260).—Nasonia  toriricis,  the  species  here 
described  as  new,  was  bred  from  pupro  of  the  spruce  budworm  (T.  fumijerana), 
collected  at  Baskatong.  Quebec. 

Descriptions  of  3  new  North  Am.erican  species  of  the  mymarid  cr^nus 
Folynema,  parasitic  on  membracid  eggs,  with  a  list  of  the  species  described- 
since  the  year,  1898,  A.  A.  Gibault  (Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent.  8oc.,  19  (1911),  No.  U 
pp.  12-23). — The  parasites  here  described  are  P.  striaticome,  parasitic  on  the 
egg  of  Ceresa  huhalus  and  C.  taurina  in  New  York,  Missouri,  and  Illinois; 
P.  enchenopcB,  bred  from  the  eggs  of  the  membracid  Enchenopa  })inotata  hi 
Illinois ;  and  P.  citripes,  a  manuscript  name  given  by  Ashmead. 

Some  remarks  on  the  parasites  of  the  large  larch  sawfly,  Nematus  erich- 
sonii,  J.  Manoan  (Jour.  Econ,  Biol.,  5  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  92-94). — In  the  Lake 
district  in  1908  about  6  per  cent  of  the  cocoons  of  this  sawfly  were  parasitized 
by  Mesoleiu^  aulicus.  In  1909  the  proportion  had  increased  to  15  per  cent, 
while  in  1910,  some  62  per  cent  were  parasitized.  The  ovaries  from  individual 
parasites  kept  in  captivity  usually  contained  about  30  eggs,  although  in  some 
cases  as  many  as  40  mature  eggs  were  found.  In  1909  about  0.3  per  cent  of 
the  cocoons  furnished  specimens  of  the  ichneumon  Microcryptus  lahralis.  A 
tachinid,  Exorista  duhia,  was  also  bred  from  the  cocoons.    The  parthenogenetlc 
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origin  of  the  majority  of  the  sawfly  larvse  is  stated  to  have  been  evident,  as 
bardly  more  tban  0.2  per  cent  of  the  sawflies  emerged  were  males. 

The  larch  sawfly  (Jjygtsonem&tas  erichsonii)  in  Minnesota,  A.  Q.  Rugolss 
iCanad.  Ent.,  42  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  9S,  94). — Brief  notes  are  presented  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  larch  sawfly  which  has  become  a  very  serious  pest  of  tama- 
racks in  northern  Minnesota. 

Some  new  and  unrecorded  endoparasites  from  Australian  chickens,  Oeobt 
oiRA  Sweet  (Proc.  Roy.  Boc.  Victoria,  n.  ser.,  23  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  242-^56, 
pli,  5).— The  species  recorded  from  chickens  are  Choanotosnia  infundihulum 
which  is  fairly  common  in  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne,  Davainea  ceaticUlus, 
D.  tetraffona,  D.  varians  n.  sp.,  Heterakis  perspicUlum^  which  was  found  in  the 
small  intestine  of  25  per  c«it  of  the  fowls  examined  from  Victoria,  H.  papu- 
losa which  appears  to  be  common  in  fowls  around  Melbourne,  H.  maculosa, 
Tridu>9oma  retusum,  and  Oxyspirura  parvovwn  n.  sp.  which  causes  "  worm  in 
the  eye"  in  Queensland  poultry.  The  last-mentioned  species  is  extra-ocular, 
like  0.  manaoni^  occurring  in  numbers  beneath  the  nicitating  membrane;  at 
Calms,  North  Queensland,  it  is  very  common,  often  being  the  source  of  serious 
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A  list  of  the  metazoan  parasites  recorded  to  date  from  Cfallua  domesticua  in 
Australia  is  appended. 

The  distribution  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  spotted-fever  tick,  F.  C.  Bibhopp 
iV.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ,  136,  pp.  4,  fiff.  1), — ^The  account  here  presented 
of  the  distribution  of  Dermacentor  venustus  is  based  on  815  lots  obtained  from 
225  different  localities  in  10  States,  the  representation  being  as  follows :  Cali- 
fornia 3,  Colorado  15,  Idaho  42,  Montana  72,  Nevada  11,  New  Mexico  2,  Oregon 
15,  Utah  12,  Washington  27,  and  Wyoming  26. 

"The  northern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  the  United  States  is 
the  taritory  principally  infested,  but  the  river  valleys  and  sagebrush  plains  to 
the  west  are  more  or  less  heavily  infested.  Although  the  spotted-fever  tick 
cccars  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  it  does  not  appear  to 
exist  in  the  main  Cascade  range,  and  has  never  been  found  to  the  west  of  the 
divide  formed  by  those  mountains.  It  has  been  found  in  the  western  portion 
at  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  probably  occurs  throughout  those 
hills.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  Is  common  in  southern  British  Colum- 
bia and  possibly  eastern  Alberta.  Two  females  were  collected  ...  at  Kaslo, 
British  Columbia.  .  .  .  This  tick  does  not  seem  to  be  limited  particularly  as 
regards  life  zones.  It  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  Transition  Zone, 
but  occors  commonly  in  the  Canadian  and  Upper  Sonoran  Zones.  It  is  probably 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Hudsonian  Zone.  Specimens  have  been  collected  at 
various  elevations  from  slightly  over  500  ft.  to  nearly  9,000  ft  above  sea  level. 
The  species  seems  to  reach  its  highest  development  and  occur  in  greatest  num- 
bers between  3,000  and  5,000  ft." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  abundance  of  this  tick  is  greatly 
Influenced  by  the  presence  of  numerous  host  animals  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  timber.  The  immature  ticks  were  found  to  feed  almost 
exduaively  on  small  mammals  and  adults  on  the  large  domestic  animals.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  the  ground  squirrel  subgenus 
Colobotis  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  area  in  which  the  spotted-fever  tick 
occurs. 

Bird  enemies  of  the  Tezas-fever  tick  and  other  ticks,  W.  L.  McAtee  (Auk, 
M  (1911)^  No.  1,  pp.  13&-138), — ^The  recent  literature  relating  to  the  subject  Is 
reviewed.  It  is  stated  that  "in  the  course  of  stomach  examinations  by  the 
Biological  Survey,  the  following  birds  have  been  found  to  eat  ticks :  Those  eating 
Texas-fever  ticks  are  kUldeer  (Oxyechua  vociferua),  upland  plover  (Bartra 
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longioauda),  and  meadowlark  (Stumella  magna) ;  net  ticks  {Dermacentar 
ocddervtalU) ,  dwarf  hermit  thrush  {Hylocichla  guttata  nana) ;  castor-bean 
ticks  {Ixodes  sp.)»  boat-tailed  grackle  {Megaquisoalus  major) ,  meadowlark,  and 
house  wren  (Troglodytes  aedon) ;  and  Oamasus  sp.,  the  wr»i  tit  (Chameea 
fasciata).*' 

New  predaceous  and  parasitic  Acarina,  H.  E.  Ewinq  {Psyche,  18  {1911), 
No,  i,  pp.  S7-4S,  pi.  1 ) . — Several  of  the  8  species  here  described  are  of  economic 
importance,  particularly  Tydeus  coccophagus,  which  was  found  In  large  numbers 
attacking  the  oyster-shell  scale  during  August,  and  Tarsonemus  chionaspivorus, 
taken  from  Chionaspis  sp.  on  poplar,  both  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

A  common  sumach  gall  produced  by  a  mite,  T.  D.  A.  Oockerixx  {Science, 
n.  «er.,  32  {1910),  No,  8S1,  pp,  796,  797). — ^A  mite  which  produces  gall  masses 
on  Rhus  glabra  cismontana  in  Colorado  is  described  as  Eriophyes  rhoinus  n.  sp. 

An  introduction  to  the  physiology  of  the  Protozoa,  S.  von  Prowaz£K 
{Einfuhrwng  in  die  Physiologic  der  Einzelligen  {Protozoen),  Ldpsic  and 
Berlin,  1910,  pp,  ¥1+172,  figs,  51), — ^A  comprehensive  work  on  the  physiology 
of  the  Protozoa. 

A  monofirraph  of  the  tapeworms  of  the  subfamily  Avitellininse,  beiner  a 
revision  of  the  erenus  Stilesia,  and  an  account  of  the  histology  of  Avitellina 
centripunctata,  L.  H.  Gough  {Quart,  Jour,  Micros,  8ci,  [London],  n,  ser.,  56 
{1911),  No,  222,  pp.  317-^85,  pis,  3,  figs,  6). — In  this  monograph  4  species  of 
Stilesia  are  recognized,  namely,  glohipunctata,  vittata,  hepatica,  and  sjostedti. 
The  genus  Avitellina  is  erected  for  8.  centripunctata,  which  occurs  in  the  small 
intestine  of  sheep  in  Italy,  Algeria,  and  South  Africa. 

Tapeworms  of  South  American  Felidse,  M.  Luhe  {Zool,  Jahrh,,  1910,  Sup, 
12,  No,  3,  pp,  687-710,  pis.  2,  figs.  8;  a6«.  in  Jour,  Roy.  Micros,  Soc.  [London], 
1911,  No,  1,  p,  ^9), — ^The  author  finds  that  Tmnia  oligarthra  from  Felis  conoolor 
is  nearly  allied  to  T,  echinocoocus,  and  that  Cysticercus  macrocystis  from  Lepus 
hrasiliensis  is  the  bladder-worm  stage  of  a  new  tapeworm,  T,  macrocystis,  from 
species  of  Felis.  T,  omdssa  from  F,  concolor  and  from  other  species  of  F^s  Is 
described  as  new. 
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A  bacterioloerical  study  of  ham  souring:,  C.  N.  McBbyde  {U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,, 
Bur,  Anion.  Indus,  Bui,  132,  pp,  55,  pis,  4$  flffs.  5), — From  an  extended  investiga- 
tion the  author  concludes  that  ham  souring  as  encountered  in  the  wet  curing 
process,  where  hams  are  entirely  submerged  in  pickling  fluids,  is  due  to  the 
growth  within  the  ham  of  an  anaerobic  bacillus  {Bacillus  putrefaciens  n.  sp.). 

This  micro-organism  was  isolated  and  studied  and  its  characteristics  de- 
scribed. As  {he  author  points  out,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  putrefactive 
anaerobes  which  are  widely  distributed  in  nature  in  dust,  soil,  and  excrementl- 
tious  matters^  and  as  it  or  its  spores  may  be  present  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
packing  houses,  the  hams  may  become  contaminated  in  the  various  manipula- 
tions to  which  they  are  subjected. 

"A  preliminary  study  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  process 
of  souring  shows  that  these  changes  are  of  a  putrefactive  nature,  and  ham 
souring,  as  ordinarily  encountered,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incipient  putrefac- 
tion. Hams  which  had  been  artificially  soured  by  the  injections  of  culture  were 
compared  with  sour  hams  obtained  from  the  packing  house,  and  the  putrefactive 
changes  were  found  to  be  identical. 

"Hams  which  have  once  become  sour  can  never  be  restored  to  a  sound 
condition,  because  of  the  chemical  changes  which  result  from  the  growth  of  the 
bacillus.  ,  «  • 
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"  The  salts  of  the  pickling  fluids  have  a  marked  inhibitory  action  on  the  ham- 
flouring  bacillus,  and  sours  occur  less  frequently  in  regular-cure  hams.  In 
regular-cure  hams  the  growth  of  the  ham-souring  bacillus  is  restricted  and 
often  completely  Inhibited  as  a  result  of  the  additional  pumping  which  these 
hams  receive,  whereby  they  are  more  or  less  saturated  with  pickle  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cure.  ... 

"  Under  the  present  methods  of  curing,  the  partly  pumped  or  mild-cure  hams 
furnish  the  greater  proportion  of  the  sours,  as  these  hams  are  not  pumped  in 
the  body  and  the  growth  of  the  ham-souring  bacillus  within  the  bodies  of  these 
hams  is  not  interfered  with  until  the  curing  pickle  has  penetrated  from  the 
outside.  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  souring  in  the  mild-cure  hams  could  be  greatly 
reduced  without  materially  affecting  the  cure  by  pumping  these  hams  with  their 
own  curing  pickle.  .  .  . 

^  The  only  way  by  which  ham  souring  could  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
larger  packing  establishments  under  the  present  methods  of  curing  would  be  to 
bandle  the  hams  throughout  under  aseptic  conditions,  and  this,  for  obvious 
reasons,  would  be  an  imiK)ssibllity.  The  losses  from  ham  souring  mny  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  however,  by  greater  care  in  handling  the  hams  and  the  adop- 
tion of  precautionary  measures  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con- 
taminated foreign  matter  Into  the  bodies  of  the  hams,  together  with  more 
thorough  methods  of  pumping.' 

Sef liberation  of  fresh  and  other  meats  in  transit,  D.  I.  Davis  (1,  Cong, 
Intemat.  Froid,  [PaHs],  Rap.  et  Commun,,  1908,  III,  pp.  589-59S,  pU.  £).— A 
discussion  of  methods  followed  in  shipping  meat  in  the  United  States. 

Additional  experiments  on  the  glucose  of  eggs  and  its  biological  signifi- 
cance, V.  DiAMABE  (Separate  from  Rend.  Accad.  fifci.  Fis.  e  Mat.  NapoH,  5.  «er., 
16  (1910),  No.  7-9,  pp.  242-2U;  aha.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1910,  II,  No.  2h  pi 
i765). — ^The  author  studied  the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  hen's  eggs  and  turtle 
eggs.  In  eggs  almost  fully  developed,  dialyzable  sugar  was  found  In  a  quantity 
as  great  as  or  greater  than  that  of  the  hydrolyzable  sugar.  In  eggs  not  fully 
developed  the  latter  was  more  abundant,  while  in  very  small  eggs  no  glucose 
was  identified. 

The  use  of  refrigeration  in  bread  making,  E.  Brandeis  (i.  Cong.  Intemat, 
Froid,  [Paris],  Rap.  et  Commun.,  1908,  III,  pp.  98-112).— On  the  basis  of  ex- 
perimental data  the  importance  of  artificial  refrigeration  in  modern  bakeries 
is  discussed.  According  to  the  author,  low  temperature  hinders  the  deteriora- 
tion of  stored  materials,  lessens  the  danger  from  explosions,  favors  the  change 
of  gluten  into  soluble  material  by  the  agency  of  the  enzym  present  In  the  flour, 
lessens  the  acid  content  of  bread,  acts  favorably  upon  the  bread-making  quality 
of  the  flour,  and  is  beneficial  in  other  ways. 

Experiments  regarding  sterilizing  fiour  with  reference  to  panary  fer- 
mentation, A.  J.  J.  Vandevklde  {Acad.  Roy.  Belg.,  Bui.  CI.  Set.,  1910,  No.  7, 
pp.  597-610). — In  connection  with  a  study  of  the  function  of  different  organ- 
isms concerned  in  panary  fermentation  some  experiments  are  reported  in  which 
flour  was  sterilized  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  acetone  and  with  for- 
malin. 

The  chloroform-acetone  mixture  seemed  to  destroy  all  the  organisms  present 
In  the  flour  with  the  exception  of  Bacillus  mesentericus  vulgatus,  but  it  also 
modified  the  properties  of  the  gluten.  Formalin  proved  to  be  either  insufiScient 
as  a  sterUlzing  a^ent  or  enough  remained  in  the  flour  to  prevent  its  subsequent 
use  as  a  culture  medium.  The  conclusion  was  therefore  reached  that  satisfac- 
tory means  have  not  as  yet  been  found  for  sterilizing  flour,  and  the  author  pro- 
poses to  continue  his  observations 
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Experiments  on  sterilizlne:  flour  with  relation  to  panary  fermentation, 
A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  (Acad.  Roy,  Belg,,  Bui.  CI,  Sci,,  1910,  No.  7,  pp,  532,  5S3),— 
A  summary  of  the  investigation  noted  above. 

Flour  used  to  prevent  bread  from  sticking  to  the  oi^n,  K.  Mohs  and  C. 
GtJTTLEB  (Ztschr.  Qesam.  Oetreidew,,  S  {1911),  No,  i,  pp.  7-J2).— The  composi- 
tion, physical  properties,  and  usefulness  were  studied  of  several  sorts  of  ma- 
terials, such  as  are  used  to  sprinkle  on  the  floors  of  bakers*  ovens  to  prevent 
bread  from  sticking  or  burning.  The  materials  consisted  of  flnely  ground  wood, 
oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  leaves,  and  similar  substances.  The  authors  point  out 
that  these  goods  must  be  kept  dry  as  they  readily  become  moldy. 

''Narras,''  an  important  native  foodstuff  in  German  Southwest  Africa, 
C.  Gbimme  (Tropenpflanzer,  H  {1910),  No.  6,  pp,  297-302;  ahs,  ifn  Chem.  Zentbl, 
1911,  I,  No.  1,  pp.  32,  33;  Umschau,  15  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  224-226,  figs.  2).— 
Analyses  are  given  of  preparations  made  from  the  fruit  and  seed  of  a  cucurbit 
(Acanthosicyus  horHda).  A  light  yellow  oil  of  mild  flavor,  it  is  stated,  is  pre- 
pared from  the  seed. 

Principles  in  Jelly  making,  Nellie  E.  Goldth watte  {Univ.  III.  Bui.,  8 
{1911),  No.  7,  pp.  19,  pi.  1).— Jelly  making  with  a  variety  of  fruits  is  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  experiments  previously  reported  (B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  363). 

Some  of  the  author's  conclusions  follow: 

"Fruit  Juice  to  be  used  for  Jelly  making  must  contain  pectin.  It  must  also 
be  acidic.  Juices,  which  are  to  be  used  for  Jelly  making,  should  be  cooked  out 
of  the  fruit  The  most  common  cause  of  failure  in  Jelly  making  is  an  over- 
proportion  of  sugar  to  Juice,  i.  e.,  to  the  pectin  in  the  Juice.  A  short,  quick 
test  in  Jelly  making  is  preferable  to  a  test  which  involves  a  waste  of  time. 

"There  need  be  no  *second'  quality  of  Jelly.  All  may  be  of  first  quality  if 
the  Juice  is  properly  extracted  and  handled. 

"Experiments,  so  far,  indicate  that  the  mean  boiling  process  in  Jelly  making 
is  preferable  to  the  long  boiling,  or  to  the  short  boiling  process.  Any  givoi 
Juice,  when  once  the  boiling  is  begun,  should  be  transformed  into  Jelly  as 
rapidly  as  possibla  The  time  necessary  for  the  boiling  of  a  quantity  of  Jelly 
apparently  varies  with  several  factors:  The  proportion  of  sugar  to  Juice,  the 
proportion  of  pectin  in  the  Juice,  and  possibly  too  with  the  acidity  of  the  Juice. 
The  hot  Jellies  should  be  i)oured  at  once  into  hot  sterilized  glasses,  and  after 
havnlg  *set,'  should  be  carefully  sealed. 

"Jellies  from  but  slightly  acid  fruits  may  be  made  by  adding  a  vegetable 
acid  to  the  Juice,  but  this  process  is  not  recommended  except  in  the  case  of 
sweet  apple  or  quince  Juices.  Cherry  and  strawberry  Jellies  are  possibilities 
if  the  hot  mass  is  boiled  somewhat  beyond  the  first  Jelly  test  observed.  The 
white  inner  skins  of  oranges  and  of  lemons  are  prolific  sources  of  pectin.  Hence 
genuine  Jellies  from  these  fruits  may  be  made.  The  pectin  from  these  skins 
may  also  be  used  for  strengthening  other  fruit  Juices.  .  .  .  Blueberries  are 
recommended  as  an  excellent  fruit  for  Jelly  making. 

"Beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  may  be  used  Interchangeably  In  Jelly  making." 

Table  Jellies,  W.  W.  O.  Bevebidge  {Jour.  Roy,  Army  Med.  Corps,  16  {1911), 
No,  1,  pp.  1-8). — The  observations  and  experimental  data  reported  have  to  do 
particularly  with  gelatin  goods  such  as  bottled  Jellies,  cakes  or  tablets,  and 
granulated  powder  for  Jelly  making,  calfs  foot  Jelly,  and  meat  Jellies. 

With  respect  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  Jelly  made  from  calves'  feet  Is  supe- 
rior to  that  obtained  from  other  sources,  the  author  points  out  that  such  Jelly 
contains  "nearly  always  some  native  protein,  that  Is,  albumin  and  globulin." 
He  believes  that  tryptophane  is  frequently  present,  as  well  as  traces  of  phaiol 
compounds,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  reports  some  data  regarding  the 
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examination  of  calf's  foot  jelly  in  comparison  with  Jelly  obtained  from  granu- 
lated jelly  powder  and  pure  gelatin. 

Samples  of  granulated  jelly  powders  were  found  to  contain  on  an  average 
from  13  to  17  per  cent  gelatin,  about  80  per  cent  sugar,  from  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent 
tartaric  or  citric  acid,  and  certain  flavoring  and  coloring  matters. 

To  insure  transparency  in  such  jellies  the  water  added  should  be  below  90"* 
C  in  temperature.     Tbe  jellies  may  be  strained  through  muslin  if  necessary. 

Various  questions  concerned  with  jelly  and  jelly  mailing  are  discussed,  par- 
ticularly meat  jellies. 
Quotations  from  the  author's  discussion  follow: 

"A  table  jelly  [made  with  gelatin,  such  as  is  often  used  for  dessert!  consists 
of  water,  gelatin,  sugar,  fruit  essence,  and  a  vegetable  acid.  As  the  essential 
part  of  a  jelly  other  than  sugar  is  gelatin  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consider 
this  from  a  chemical  and  physiological  point  of  view.  .  .  . 

**  By  continuous  boiling  with  water  gelatin  is  converted  into  a  nongelatinizing 
form  called  j8-gluten,  and  this  reaction  may  partly  account  for  the  fact  that 
some  jellies  will  not  set  under  any  ordinary  conditions.  In  the  same  way 
repeated  heating  and  cooling  destroys  the  property  of  gelatinizing,  and  the 
power  to  form  a  jelly  is  entirely  lost  by  heating  under  increased  pressure  to 
140'  C. 

**Aqtteous  solutions  of  the  salts  of  monobasic  acids,  except  alkali  formates  and 
acetates,  retard  the  coagulation  of  gelatin,  while  salts  of  the  dibasic  and  tribasic 
acids,  polyhydric  alcohols,  and  sugars  increase  the  rate  of  coagulation.  Crys- 
talloids which  increase  the  viscosity  of  water  increase  the  viscosity  of  col- 
loidal solutions.  .  .  . 

**  Gelatin  has  one  great  advantage — ^that  it  is  easily  digested  in  the  stomach, 
and  also  has  the  power  of  fixing  excess  of  acidity ;  thus  it  can  well  be  pre- 
scribed in  certain  disorders  of  the  gastric  digestion.  In  the  first  stage  of 
digestion  it  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing,  and  is  formed  into  gelatin  pro- 
teoses, gelatose,  and  gelatin  peptones.  .  .  . 

**  What  little  nutritive  value  table  jellies  contain  is  dependent  more  upon  the 
SQgar,  amounting  to  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  than  upon  the  small  amount  of 
gelatin  present.  The  gelatin  usually  amounts  in  most  table  jellies  to  from  13 
to  17  per  cent,  hence  as  protein  sparers  in  certain  ailments  their  usefulness  is 
somewliat  restricted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  gelatin  is  converted 
into  protein  within  the  body.  As  a  source  of  heat  and  energy  it  has  decided 
value,  for  1  gm.  yields  nearly  as  much  of  these  as  1  gm.  of  protein  or  carbo- 
hydrate— ^namely,  4.1  calories.  Ordinary  gelatin  produces  1,570  calories  per 
pound." 

The  author  describes  the  method  which  he  follows  in  the  examination  of 
materials  containing  gelatin. 

Lacto— a  new  and  healthful  frozen  dairy  product,  M.  Mobtbnsen  and 
J.  GoBDON  ilotca  Sta.  Bta.  118,  pp.  268-279,  charts  2).— The  authors  have 
obtained  favorable  results  in  a  study  of  the  preparation  of  a  frozen  product 
of  the  same  consistency  as  ice  cream,  made  from  fermented  milk,  to  which  eggs, 
sugar,  and  fiavoring  material  have  been  added. 

It  is  stated  that  even  when  buttermilk  of  good  quality  has  been  used  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  produce  a  combination  of  fiavors  which  was  entirely 
palatable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  milk  soured  with  a  commercial  lactic-acid 
culture  was  used  the  product,  for  which  the  name  ** lacto"  Is  proposed,  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory. 

Dh^ctions  are  givai  for  souring  the  milk  which,  when  ready  for  use,  has  an 
add  content  of  from  0.7  to  0.8  per  cent  expressed  in  terms  of  lactic  acid.  The 
milk  must  be  "  of  a  mild  and  clean  acid  fiavor.    The  curd  must  be  thoroughly 
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broken  up.    This  Is  accomplished  by  pouring  it  from  one  pail  to  another  until 
it  is  as  smooth  and  velvety  as  rich  cream." 

Studies  of  the  bacterial  content  of  'Macto"  showed  that  the  lactic-acid 
bacteria  remain  alive  for  some  time  after  the  product  is  frozsen  but  that  tbere 
Is  no  further  bacterial  growth  or  production  of  add.  The  number  of  lactic- 
acid  bacteria  decreases  gradually  after  freezing  and  the  decrease  grows  more 
pronounced  toward  the  end  of  the  storage  period.  As  regards  the  effects  of 
the  flavoring  materials  used,  it  was  found  that  orange  and  pineapple  flavoring 
appeared  to  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria,  their  action  being  probably  only 
indirect,  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  such  materials  increased  the  acidity  ot  the 
sour-milk  mixture. 

Formulas  are  given  for  making  *Macto"  of  different  sorts,  the  suggested 
flavoring  material  In  most  cases  being  fruit  Juices. 

The  authors  discuss  the  possible  favorable  action  of  the  lactic-acid  bacteria 
in  diminishing  intestinal  putrefaction. 

Extended  tests  showed  that  '*  lacto  "  was  generally  relished. 

The  use  of  homogenized  butter  and  skim  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decision  J 32,  p.  i).— The  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  is  of  the  opinion  that  mixtures  of  skim  milk  and  butter 
ftit,  when  homogenized,  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  milk "  or  **  cream  '* 
and  that  the  product  made  from  a  homogenized  butter  or  skim  milk  can  not 
be  properly  called  "  ice  cream." 

Cocoa  and  chocolate — a  short  history  of  their  production  and  use  (nor- 
Chester,  Mass,,  1910,  pp.  69,  pis.  5,  figs.  60). — Historical,  botanical,  and  descrip- 
tive material  is  presented  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  various  processes  fol- 
lowed In  preparing  chocolate  and  cocoa  for  the  market  A  brief  paper  entitled 
Suggestions  Relative  to  the  Ckx>king  of  Chocolate  and  CkxM)a,  by  Elloi  H. 
Richards,  is  also  included. 

Tomato  catsup  and  food  inspection,  R.  O.  Brooks  (Spice  Mill,  34  {1911)^ 
No.  3,  pp.  202,  203). — A  critical  discussion  of  data  reported  by  the  Ck)nnecticut 
State  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  565),  with  suggested  standard  limits  for  catsup 
made  from  whole  tomato  pulp  only. 

Food  inspection  decision  ( U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decision  133,  p.  1) . — 
This  decision  has  to  do  with  the  coloring  of  green  citrus  fruits  by  holding  tbem 
in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  for  a  short  period  of  time  after  removing  from 
the  tree. 

Kotices  of  Judgment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  768-769,  pp,  2 
each;  770-772,  p.  1  each;  775-774,  pp.  2  each;  775,  p.  1;  77^777,  pp.  2  each,- 
778,  p.  1;  779,  pp.  2;  780,  p.  1;  781-785,  pp.  2  each;  789,  p.  1;  790-792,  pp.  3 
each;  793,  p.  1;  795-797,  pp.  2  each;  799,  pp.  3;  800,  pp.  U;  801,  p.  1;  802-805, 
pp.  2  each). — These  notices  of  Judgment  have  to  do  with  the  adulteration  of 
tomato  catsup,  frozen  eggs,  shucked  oysters,  a  food  product  (Maclaren*8  im- 
perial cheese),  flour,  tomato  pulp,  tomato  paste,  and  spiced  catsup;  the  misbrand- 
ing of  drug  products,  Geneva  gin,  coffee,  vanilla  flavor  and  lemon  flavor,  maca- 
roni, salt  flsh,  olive  oil,  and  table  sirup ;  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  a  lemon-extract  compound,  peppermint  extract,  "Prime  Italian  Codfish,** 
drug  jproducts,  **  Red  Seal  Ck)la  Queen  Sirup,"  apple  phosphate^  and  maple 
sirup. 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  for  the  years  1008  and  1900,  R.  M. 
Allen  (Kentucky  8ta.  Food  and  Drugs  Rpt.  1908-9,  pp.  29). — ^The  work  carried 
on  in  the  State  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  described,  and  prevailing  condi- 
tions and  other  food  topics  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  durhig  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report  3,410  samples  of  food  and  drugs,  taken  from  markets  through- 
out the  State,  have  been  analyzed,  of  which  1,004  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
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and  misbranded,  together  with  740  miscellaneous  and  unofficial  samples,  taken 
for  stndy  or  submitted  by  consumers.  The  work  of  inspection  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  factories,  grocery  stores,  bakeries,  etc.,  has  been  extended. 

Food  and  dra^r  lnq;»ection  (Ann.  Rpt  Bd.  Health  Mass,,  41  (1909),  pp. 
4B5-440). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  data  concerning  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment along  this  line  during  the  year  eaCLed  November  SO,  1909.  The  total 
number  of  examinations  of  food  and  drugs  was  7,337.  Of  these  5,796  were 
found  to  be  of  good  quality. 

Beport  of  the  analyst,  H.  C.  Lythgob  {Antk  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Mass.,  41 
{1909),  pp.  441-480,  dgms.  2). — Details  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  flavoring  extracts.  Jams,  Jellies,  table  sauces,  and  other 
food  products,  and  of  drugs. 

First  annual  report  of  the  department  of  food  and  drugs  inspection  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1910,  S.  O.  Dinsmobe  {Nevada  Bta.  Bui.  7^, 
j>p.  68). — ^Data  are  reported  of  the  examination  under  the  state  pure  food 
law  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  dairy  products,  milk,  ice  cream,  ice  cream 
cones,  vinegar,  flavoring  extracts,  Jams,  Jellies,  beverages,  and  miscellaneous 
food  materials. 

Various  food  inspection  decisions  are  quoted.  Circulars  2-11  reprinted,  and 
pure  food  topics  discussed. 

Experiments  on  artiflcial  refrigeration  in  Danish  agricultural  technology, 
N.  Steenbebo  m!  aIm  {1.  Cong.  Intemat.  Froid,  [Paris],  Rap.  et  Commun.,  1908, 
III,  pp.  576-o89,  dgms.  4)- — ^The  experiments  reported  have  to  do  with  refrigera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  storage  and  shipment  of  agricultural  products,  par- 
ticularly butter  and  meat 

Imports  of  refrigerated  food  products  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1880-1007, 
T.  Cbitchell  (i.  Cong.  Intemat.  Froid,  [Paris],  Rap.  et  Comnmn.,  1908,  HI, 
pp.  299^27). — Statistical  and  other  similar  data  are  summarized. 

The  value  of  refrigeration  In  the  food  supply  of  the  poorer  classes,  P.  B. 
Pmctob  {1.  Cong.  Intemat.  Froid,  [Paris],  Rap.  et  Commwn.,  1908,  III,  pp. 
927-931). — The  effect  of  refrigerated  produce  on  market  values  and  similar 
questions  are  considered. 

[Food,  diet,  and  agriculture  in  Tibet],  S.  Hedin  (In  Trans-HimcUaya — 
Discoveries  and  Adventures  in  Tibet.  New  York,  1909,  vols.  1,  pp.  XXIII+436, 
pis.  117;  2,  pp.  XVII-\-4S9,  pis.  95,  maps  3). — The  author  records  much  informa- 
tion regarding  the  food  habits  and  customs  and  the  food  supply  of  the  Tibetan 
nomads  and  dwellers  in  towns  and  in  the  monasteries,  and  also  gives  data 
regarding  the  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

Flocks  and  herds  of  sheep,  yaks,  goats,  and  horses  represent  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  Tibetan  nomads,  while  in  localities  where  agriculture  is  possible  many 
of  the  inhabitants  cultivate  the  soil,  barley  and  other  grains,  peas,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  being  grown.  Milk,  meat,  rice,  parched  barley,  and  tea  stirred  up 
with  butter  are  staple  foods  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Digestion  and  nutrition,  G.  H.  Rogeb  {Digestion  et  Nutrition,  Paris,  1910, 
pp.  XIV-\-624). — ^In  tills  extended  liandbook  such  subjects  are  considered  as  the 
general  properties  of  ferments ;  ferment  action ;  distribution  and  preparation  of 
foments;  proferments,  ferments,  coferments,  and  antiferments ;  digestion  of 
carbohydrates;  glycosuria;  metabolism  of  fat  (obesity);  proteid  digestion; 
proteid  putrefaction;  and  body  secretions  and  their  rOIe  in  nutrition.  As  a 
whole  the  volume  constitutes  a  digest  of  data  regarding  digestion  and  its  relation 
to  general  nutrition. 

A  study  of  the  internal  function  of  the  pancrease  in  carbohydrate  meta- 
bolism, J.  H.  Pbatt  and  L.  H.  Sfoonxb  (Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Physicians,  25 
{1910),  pp.  6i|-^^).— According  to  the  conclusions  reached  th^e  is  a  rapid 
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decrease  in  the  power  to  as^milate  gnicose  after  the  onset  of  atrophy  of  the 
pancreas.  The  persistence  of  a  low  limit  of  assimilation  for  more  than  a  year, 
which  was  noted  in  the  data  reported,  shows,  according  to  the  authors,  that  the 
other  organs  of  the  body  compensated  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  for  the  pancreatic 
Insufficiency.  The  limit  of  assimilation  in  a  dog  with  atrophy  of  the  pancreas, 
which  had  been  under  observation  14  months,  was  increased  more  ttian  100  per 
cent  by  feeding  fresh  pancreas.  The  data  are  also  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  diabetics. 

The  paper  Is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  influence  of  water  on  grastric  secretion  and  the  chemical  affinity  of 
mucus  for  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach,  N.  B.  Fosteb  and  A.  V.  S.  Lam- 
BEBT  (Proc.  Soc,  Expt.  Bioi,  and  Med,,  4  (1906.),  No.  i,  p.  lS).—DoeB  with 
Pawlow  fistules  were  used  as  subjects  in  the  authors'  experiments,  which  are 
briefly  summarized: 

"  It  was  observed  that  with  definite  amounts  of  cracker  meal  as  food,  the 
amount  and  rate  of  gastric  secretion  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  amount  of 
water  given  the  dog  with  his  meal,  i.  e.,  when  small  amounts  of  water  are  given, 
the  secretion  is  slow  and  scanty.  If  larger  quantities  of  water  are  mixcHl  in 
the  food  the  secretion  is  more  abundant 

"  The  degree  of  acidity  of  gastric  Juice  depends  upon  the  amount  of  secretion. 
When  this  is  considerable  it  is  much  more  acid  than  when  the  secretion  is 
scanty.  Pawlow  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  constant ;  this  can  hardly  be  correct,  however,  for  the  total  acidity  changes 
from  hour  to  hour.  The  proportion  of  free  acid  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
mucus  secreted,  since  mucus  protein  lllce  other  proteins  combines  with  HCL 
Mucus  in  the  presence  of  pepsin  combines  with  HC51  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  undergoes  digestion,  with  formation  of  proteoses" 

Concemins:  the  ash  content  of  an  unrestricted  diet,  R.  Tioebstedt  (Skand. 
Arch.  Physiol.,  24  (1910),  No.  2-4,  pp.  97-ii2).— The  author  reports  determina- 
tions of  the  ash  content  of  the  food  materials  in  the  dietaries  of  Finns  reported 
by  Sundstrom  (B.  S,  R.,  24,  p.  171). 

According  to  his  summary,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  assumed  to  suffice  for 
equilibrium  is  from  2.0  to  3.5  gm.  per  day.  The  average  amount  found  in  the 
diet  of  the  men  included  in  the  study  was  4.33  and  in  the  diet  of  the  women 
2.77  gm.  In  the  case  of  individuals  with  average  muscular  work,  the  diet  8iii>- 
plled  on  an  average  3.57  gm.  per  day.  In  the  case  of  calcium,  the  diet  of  the 
men  supplied  3.79  and  that  of  the  women  2.29  gm.,  or  2.87  gm.  for  a  moderate 
work  ration  having  an  energy  value  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  calories.  The 
assumed  average  amount  of  calcium  required  per  day,  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
not  greated  than  1  gm.  The  amount  of  magnesium  considered  necessary  for 
equilibrium  is  not  far  from  0.5  gm.  per  day.  In  the  dietary  studies,  the  diet 
of  the  men  supplied  1.09  and  that  of  the  women  0.66  gm.,  with  an  average  of 
0.92  gm.  for  the  diet  for  a  man  at  moderate  work. 

According  to  the  author,  it  should  be  assumed  that,  as  is  the  case  with  nitro- 
gen, equilibrium  can  be  obtained  with  different  quantities  of  ash  constituents, 
and  the  amount  required  for  maintaining  equilibrium  is  not  constant  but 
probably  varies  within  wide  limits.  That  this  is  the  case  is  Indicated  by  the 
variations  observed  in  individual  cases.  The  difference  between  the  total  ash 
of  the  diet  and  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid,  calcium  oxid,  and 
magnesium  oxid  may  be  assumed  to  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chlorid.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  dietary  of  the  men  studied  would  supply  on  an  average  42 
gm.  per  day  and  that  of  the  women  28  gm.  The  ratio  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents to  each  other  and  similar  questions  are  discussed.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
the  author  that  the  fairly  large  amount  of  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
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in  ttiese  dietaries  in  comparison  with  American  dietaries  is  probably  due  to  tbe 
large  amounts  of  mills  whidi  were  consumed. 

Sodinxn  chlorid  and  potasBinm  salts,  E.  Biebnacki  (Ztschr.  Expt,  Path.  u. 
Ther^  8  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  685-694) .—The  author  reports  and  discusses  experi- 
ments which  have  to  do  with  his  theory  regarding  the  relation  between  sodium 
chlorid  and  potassium  metabolism  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  172). 

The  pathoerenesis  of  i>ellaerra,  H.  RAunrrsoHEK  (Wiener  KHn.  Wchnachr., 
(1910)^  No.  26,  pp.  963-965). — ^The  results  are  presented  of  an  experimental 
study  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to  sunlight  upon  maize-fed  animals  with 
reference  to  a  posl^ible  relation  to  the  etiology  of  pellagra  (see  below). 

Concerning  the  pathogenesis  of  pellagrra,  H.  Raubitschek  (Centhl.  BakU 
[etc.],  /.  Abt.,  Oriff.,  57  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  193-208). — ^Experiments  are  reported 
on  the  effects  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  maize  when  fed  to  animals  exposed  to 
smillght  (see  below). 

Pella^rra  and  its  possible  relation  to  maize  accordingr  to  some  recent  views, 
C.  H.  Layindeb  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp,  Berv.  U.  8.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  26 
(1911),  No.  8,  pp.  199-208).— A  digest  of  data  Is  presented  particularly  of 
inyestigations  by  Raubitschek  (see  above),  which  have  to  do  with  the  effects  of 
sunlight  upon  animalj  fed  Indian  com  in  association  with  the  question  of  a 
poedble  relation  to  the  etiology  of  pellagra,  the  worlt  being  a  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  wholesomeness  of  com  as  food.  The  data  presented  concern 
the  possible  relation  between  peUagra  and  the  occurrence  of  a  photodynamic 
substance  in  Indian  com. 

In  general,  the  author  cited  brieves  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  such  material  in  com.  An  alcohol-soluble  substance  of  this  character  was 
Isolated  from  maize  and  its  effects  studied  in  experiments  with  animals.  From 
his  experiments  Raubitschek  concludes  that  ''a  diet  of  maize  (good  or  bad), 
when  administered  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  is  deleterious  to  white  mice, 
and  that  in  this  we  have  relations  closely  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  fago- 
pyrismus,'*  and  further  that  ''by  alcoholic  extraction  of  maize  meal  (removal 
of  fat)  the  active  body  is  removed,  and  heice  for  this  reason  extracted  polenta, 
free  of  fat  and  color  stuffs,  even  under  the  Influoice  of  sunlight,  is  not  directly 
harmful  as  a  food." 

He  states  further  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  bring  his  experimental  results 
into  a  strict  relation  with  the  etiology  of  pellagra  or  to  assume  for  it  a  photo- 
dynamic  basis,  or  ev^i  to  conclude  that  this  disease  is  produced  by  an  almost 
exclusive  diet  of  maize,  good  or  b^id,  which,  displays  its  harmful  effects  first 
under  the  influence  of  light  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  results  are  to  be  con- 
sido'ed  as  very  suggestive  but  not  yet  conclusive. 

The  distribution  of  extractives  in  m  am  m  all  an.  muscles,  O.  von  Fthrrn  and 
a  SCHWABZ  (Bidchem.  Ztsohr.,  30  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  413-432) .—Uorse  and  dog 
flesh  were  used  in  the  investigations  reported  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
different  nitrogenous  constituents  In  muscular  tissue. 

In  a  comparison  of  normal  and  fatigued  muscle  the  authors  did  not  observe 
any  marked  variation  from  the  usual  distribution  of  such  constituents.  In 
general,  they  conclude  that  creatin  and  especially  camosin  are  the  most 
abnndant  of  muscle  extractives.  The  desirability  of  further  physiological 
studies  of  camosin  is  pointed  out. 

The  relation  of  brain  phosphatids  to  tissue  metabolites,  W.  Koch  and 
W.  W.  Williams  (Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Expt.  Ther,,  2  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  253- 
264). — ^According  to  the  authors,  the  observation  that  the  accumulation  of 
potassium  in  the  ceU  can  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  combined  with  kephalin,  than  on  the  theory  of  any  hypothetical  semiperme- 
able membrane,  should  be  capable  of  extension  to  tissue  metabolites.    The 
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tendency  of  a  tissue  metabolite  to  accumulate  in  and  also  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  cell  in  which  it  has  been  manufactured ;  "  its  ability  when  eliminated  from 
the  first  cell  to  enter  into  and  accumulate  in  other  cells  or  to  be  immediately 
excreted  through  the  kidney,  no  doubt  bears  some  relation  to  its  power  of  com- 
bination with  tissue  colloids.  .  .  .  Specific  chemical  affinities  very  probably 
play  a  rOle  and  the  presait  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  phosphatlds  possess  the  power  of  coonbining  with  products  of  tissue 
metabolism." 

Some  of  the  conclusions  follow,  which  were  drawn  from  experiments  with 
substances  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  food  value  to  the  tissues,  including 
amino  acids,  glycocoU,  and  glucose,  and  with  substances  having  a  characteristic 
physiological  action,  including  among  others  adrenalin,  caffein,  and  theobromin : 

"  The  changes  in  state  of  aggregation  of  lecithin  produced  by  sodium  clilorid 
are  the  result  of  the  independent  action  of  the  sodium  and  chlorin  ions,  whose 
effects  are  in  opposite  directions  Below  the  concentration  of  a  physiological 
salt  solution  (0.12  molecular)  the  action  of  the  chlorin  ion,  which  decreases  the 
state  of  aggregation  of  the  lecithin,  predominates.  Above  the  concentration 
of  a  physiological  salt  solution,  the  action  of  the  sodium  ion,  which  tends 
to  increase  the  state  of  aggregation  of  lecithin,  comes  more  and  more  into 
prominence. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that,  when  the  phenomenon  of  chlorid  retention 
occurs,  some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  cell 
lipoids  which  allows  this  action  of  the  chlorin  ion  to  predominate  to  a  still 
greater  extent 

''Ammonia  and  bile  salts  possess  the  power  of  altering  the  physical  state  of 
aggregation  of  lecithin  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  the  conclusion  that 
they  can  be  of  functional  significance  in  altering  the  permeability  of  cell  mem- 
branes. .  .  . 

"  The  ability  of  the  tissue  metabolites  to  combine  with  lecithin,  as  measured 
by  the  changes  in  the  physical  state  of  aggregation  produced  by  their  presence, 
is  in  some  cases  considerable,  in  other  cases  entirely  lacking.  Thus  hypoxan- 
thin,  creatin,  creatinin,  adrenalin,  and  ammonia  salts  show  evid^ice  of  combi- 
nation.   Inosit  is  doubtful  and  urea  is  negative. 

"The  amino  acids  show  varying  powers  of  combination.  The  dicarboxy- 
acids,  like  acids  in  general,  tend  to  increase  the  state  of  aggregation  of  lecithin." 

The  relation  between  surface  area  and  respiratory  exchange,  H.  Kkttneb 
(Die  Beziehungen  der  Korperoberfluche  zum  Respirwtorischen  Oastvechsel. 
Inauff,  Diss,,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  SO,  pis.  2,  fig.  1 ) . — According  to  the  author*s 
investigations,  which  were  made  with  young  and  with  older  guinea  pigs,  total 
carbon  dioxld  production  increases  with  increiised  body  weight  and  increased 
surface  area,  differences  being  very  much  greater  when  expressed  on  the  per- 
centage basis  per  unit  of  body  weight.  The  experimental  data  reported  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  theories  of  nutrition. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  mineral  nutrients  in  blue  grass,  E.  B.  Forbes,  A.  O.  Whittieb,  and 
R.  0.  OoLLisoN  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  222,  pp.  59-55). —A  study  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  blue  s^ra^s  (Poa  pratensis),  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  content  of  phosphorus  and  the  chemical  condition  in  which  It  is 
present 

Blue  grass  from  diflPerent  localities  varied  greatly  In  its  content  of  mineral 
elements,  some  pastures  in  Ohio  containing  twice  as  much  mineral  nutriment  as 
others.    Samples  at  all  stages  of  growth  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  varied  in 
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calcinm  between  0.135  and  0.424  per  cent,  in  potassium  between  1.41  and  2.43 
per  cent,  and  in  total  aah  between  4.8  and  8.32  per  cent  *'  Those  samples  which 
were  richest  in  phosphorus  were  from  pastures  which  were  heavily  fertilized 
by  the  excreta  of  animals  grazing  upon  them.  In  one  such  pasture  the  grass 
contained  0.403  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  on  a  dry-matter  basis,  while  on  a  thin 
day  hilltop  the  grass  contained  only  0.164  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  The  organic 
pho^homs  content  of  these  grasses  was  generally  highest  where  the  total  phoft- 
pboms  was  highest,  and  where  the  grass  had  been  heavily  fertilized.  The  next 
to  the  highest  figure  of  all  for  organic  phosphorus  accompanies  a  medium  total 
phosphorus  content  in  a  field  of  grass  which  had  been  twice  fertilized  with  a 
complete  commercial  fertilizer.  .  .  .  Thus  we  may  c<mclude  that  the  organic 
phoi^horus  may  be  increased  by  manuring  and  the  use  of  complete  fertilizers, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  Inorganic  phoefphorus." 

The  analyses  of  blue  grass  grown  on  experimental  plats  showed:  ''(1)  That 
the  grass  fertilized  with  sodium  phosphate  contained  more  phosphorus  than  any 
other;  (2)  that  the  grass  fertilized  with  potassium  chlorld  contained,  more 
potassium  than  any  other;  (3)  that  the  grass  fertilized  with  lime  contained 
more  calcium  tlian  any  other;  (4)  that  the  grass  fertilized  with  a  mixture  of 
the  three  compounds  contained  more  ash  than  any  other  grass;  (5)  that  the 
excess  of  phosphorus  in  the  grass  fertilized  with  sodium  phosphate  over  that 
present  in  the  unfertilized  grass  was  all  in  an  inorganic  condition ;  that  is,  the 
addition  of  sodium  phosphate  to  the  soil  did  not  increase  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus-containing  proteins  in  the  blue  grass;  (6)  that  the  use  of  the  phos- 
phate as  a  fertilizer  appeared  to  increase  the  potassium  in  the  grass,  and  con- 
Tersely  the  use  of  the  potassium  Kilt  as  a  fertilizer  increased  the  phosphorus  in 
grass;  (7)  that  the  use  of  lime  was  without  noticeable  effect  on  either  the 
potassium  or  the  phosphorus  in  the  grass;  and  (8)  that  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium chlorid  to  the  soil  increased  to  a  marked  extent  the  organic  phosphorus  of 
the  grass,  while  sodium  phosphate  and  lime  were  without  effect  on  this 
constituent" 

Analyses  showed  that  the  phosphorus  was  higher  in  the  plants  grown  with  an 
abundance  of  water  than  in  those  grown  in  a  dry  place.  It  is  stated  that  this 
may  have  been  only  a  coincidence  and  a  further  study  is  necessary  on  this 
point  To  farther  test  the  effect  of  moisture,  oat  plants  were  grown  in  pots  in 
greenhouse,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  plants 
cnt  at  various  times :  "  The  percentages  of  moisture,  ash,  and  phosphorus  in  the 
oat  plant  vary  in  an  orderly  way  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  available 
daring  growth.  The  nature  of  the  effect  of  increased  soil  mixture  dep«ids»  in 
a  measure,  on  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant  In  the  early  stages  of  growth 
of  oats  increased  moisture  increases  to  a  slight  extent  the  percentages  of  mois- 
ture and  phosphorus  in  the  plant" 

Canadian  blue  grass  (P.  compressa)  was  found  to  be  somewhat  more  woody 
than  the  common  blue  grass.  It  was  richer  In  potassium  but  less  so  in  nitrogen, 
caldnm,  and  phosphorus,  and  is  probably  not  so  valuable  a  feed. 

Some  practical  conclusions  drawn  from  this  work  are  the  following :  **  It 
seems  likely  that  the  organic  phosphorus  in  blue  grass  is  present  in  sufficient 
amoant  to  sustain  normal  growth  of  animals,  but  the  need  for  inor^nic  phos- 
phorus is  much  greater,  and  on  infertile  pastures  we  may  be  able  to  grow  better 
bone,  at  least,  by  feeding  calcium  phosphate.  Calcium  phosphate  may  be  fed 
ad  libitum,  mixed  with  salt,  or  it  may  be  fed  mixed  with  the  ration.  It  may 
also  be  hidirectly  administered  by  using  on  the  pastures  fertilizers  containing 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  For  growing  or  milk-giving  animals  we  would  give 
about  i  lb.  of  hone  flour  per  100  lbs.  of  air-dry  feed." 
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Indian  cane  as  a  fodder  and  stand-by,  A.  H.  Hat  wood  {Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8. 
Wales,  22  {1911),  No.  i,  pp,  79-81,  fig.  1). — ^This  includes  favorable  comments 
by  stock  «farmers  concerning  the  use  of  Indian  cane  as  a  fodder  plant  in 
Australia.  An  analysis  of  the  cane  grown  on  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  Grafton 
experiment  farm,  made  by  F.  B.  Guthrie,  is  as  follows :  Moisture  69.60,  albumi- 
noids 2.25,  ether  extract  0.19,  carbohydrates  10.08,  fiber  6.84,  and  ash  11.04 
per  cent 

The  feeding  value  of  mangels,  T.  B.  Wood  (Proc.  Cambridge  Phil.  8oc^ 
16  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  42,  45).— After  studying  the  data  of  feeding  trials  which 
included  about  400  animals,  A.  B.  Bruce  found  that  the  probable  error  in  the 
case  of  1  animal  amounted  to  14  per  cent  of  the  average  increase  in  weight 
during  the  feeding  period.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  comparative  tests  with  at  least  25  animals,  each  receiving  the  same 
ration,  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  a  really  significant  result. 

One  hundred  or  more  varieties  of  mangels  were  reduced  to  5  types,  namely, 
the  White  Fleshed  Globe,  Intermediate,  Golden  Tankard,  Golden  Globe,  and 
.  Long  Red.  The  latter  yielded  3.9  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre,  or  more  than 
half  a  ton  per  acre  more  than  any  of  the  other  types. 

Feeding  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Middleton  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  feeding  value  of  these  types  of  mangels  in  proportion  to  their  cont^it 
of  dry  matter.  In  a  series  of  7  trials  2  lots  were  fed  side  by  side  on  rations 
containing  equal  amounts  of  cotton  or  linseed  cake  and  chaff,  but  1  lot  received 
the  White  Fleshed  Globe  mangels  and  the  other  an  equal  quantity  of  Long 
Reds.  It  was  found  that  the  increases  in  live  weight  were  in  the  proportion 
of  100 :  116±4  In  favor  of  the  I^ng  Red.  By  using  90  animals  the  probable 
error  was  brought  inside  the  difference  which  was  under  measurement.  The 
difference  found  being  4  times  the  probable  error  of  the  experiment,  it  is  there- 
fore concluded  that  there  is  probably  at  least  10  per  cent  in  real  difference  In 
feeding  value  in  favor  of  the  Long  Reds. 

Two  other  trials  in  which  the  Golden  Tankard  and  Long  Red  were  compared, 
each  containing  equal  percentages  of  dry  matter,  were  found  to  be  well  Inside 
the  probable  error.  "The  result  of  2  sets  of  trials  is  to  make  it  practically 
certain  that  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  mangels  may  be  taken  as  an  Index 
of  their  feeding  value." 

[Notes  on  protein  hydrolysis  In  feeding  stuffs],  F.  W.  Foreman  (Proc, 
Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  16  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  87,  88). — ^It  is  suggested  that  con- 
siderable economy  might  be  effected  by  purchasing  feeding  stuffs  the  proteins 
of  which  were  known  to  be  rich  in  the  groups  in  which  the  proteins  of  home- 
grown feeds  are  deficient  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  proteins  in  the  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

The  author  submits  a  preliminary  report  on  the  proteins  of  linseed,  which 
were  determined  by  hydrolysis  of  the  crude  protein.  The  results  are  as  follows : 
Alanin  1.03,  valin  12.71,  leucin  and  isoleucin  3.97,  prolin  2.85,  phenylalanln  4.14, 
aspartic  acid  1.65,  glutamlnic  acid  11.58,  tyrosin  0.65,  arginln  6.06,  histidin 
1.66,  lysln  1.19.  ammonia  1.94  per  cent.  Glycln,  seria,  and  tryptophan  were 
also  present  but  not  in  measurable  quantities.  It  is  thought  that  the  low 
tyrosin  content  may  be  due  to  the  method  used.  The  customary  method  is  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory,  and  the  subject  is  to  be  further  investigated. 

Gondlmental  feeds,  stock  and  poultry  tonics  and  conditioners,  G..  M. 
Macnider  (Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  Jan.,  1911,  Sup.,  pp.  38). — ^Analyses  are  given 
of  a  large  number  of  condi mental  feeds  for  stock  and  poultry,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  state  law  in  regard  to  these  feeds. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feed  stuffs,  P.  H.  Smith  et  al,  (MasaachuaetU 
Bta.  Bui.  136,  pp.  3-^6). — ^This  bulletin  reports  analyseei  of  commercial  feeding 
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stuite^  and  presents  a  discussion  as  to  their  relative  valaes,  calling  attention 
to  desirable  and  undesirable  feeding  stuffs  for  Massachusetts  conditions. 
Among  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  purchaser  of  feeding  stuffs  is  a  tabulated 
liBt  of  the  wholesale  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  for  the  year  1910. 

The  analyses  Include  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  distillers* 
dried  grains,  malt  sprouts,  brewers'  dried  grains,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  mixed 
f^ed,  wheat  bran,  rye  feeds,  calf  meal,  com  meal,  molasses  feeds,  ground  oats, 
rye  meal,  hominy  meal,  provender,  fortified  starchy  feeds,  com  bran,  dried-beet 
rmlp,  meat  scrap,  bone  meal,  cut  clover,  alfalfa  meal,  and  proprietary  mixed 
feeds. 

Hotices  of  judfirment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  786,  p.  1;  794, 
pp.  S;  798,  p.  1). — ^These  relate  to  the  misbranding  of  stock  feed  and  the  adul- 
teration and  misbranding  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

Profitable  stock  raising,  C.  A.  Shamel  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  IX-h274,  pla. 
7,  figs.  21). — ^This  book  treats  of  the  profitable  types  of  all  classes  of  live  stock, 
and  discusses  the  broad  problems  involved  in  the  live  stock  industry. 

Oar  live  stock  in  1910,  M.  Vacher  {Bui.  8oc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  71  {1911), 
Ho.  2,  pp.  161-182). — ^A  statistical  account  of  farm  animals  and  meat  products 
in  France. 

[Live  stock  in  East  Eriesland],  Wbgneb  et  al.  {Deut.  Landw.  Tierzucht, 
15  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  109-12S,  figs.  20).-— K  series  of  articles  by  different 
authors  and  a  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the  live  stock  industry,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  some  influences  at  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  different 
kinds  of  farm  animals  in  E^st  Friesland. 

The  breeds  of  the  most  important  dom.esticated  animals  in  Africa,  D. 
KtJBCHHOFF  {Tropenpflanzer,  11  {1907),  No.  8,  pp.  550-^59;  12  {1908),  Nos.  S, 
pp.  129-1S5;  7,  pp.  S2&-S35;  11,  pp.  524-^31;  13  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  222-228;  U 
{1910),  No.  6,  pp.  302-308). — ^The  characteristics  of  the  native  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  described.  Considerable  historical  matter  is  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  methods  of  feeding  and  managing  as  practiced  in  the  differ- 
ent countries.    There  are  numerous  references  to  the  literature. 

Transportation  of  domesticated  animals  by  water,  J.  Zinke  {Der  Trans- 
port von  Haustieren  zur  See.  Inaug.  Diss.,  XJnvo.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  89). — GHiis 
contains  an  outline  of  the  history  of  ocean  transportation  of  animals,  and  dis- 
cuGses  the  construction  and  equipm^t  of  vessels  and  the  loading,  feeding,  and 
treatment  of  animals  during  transport. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  identification  of  animals  by  branding  and  otherwise,  P.  A.  Fish  {N.  7. 
State  Vet.  Col.  Circ.  2,  pp.  16). — Comments  on  different  methods  of  branding 
and  the  effect  on  hides. 

Some  modem  large  foreign  abattoirs,  H.  Mabtel  {Hyg.  Via/nde  et  Lait,  4 
{1910),  Nos.  11,  pp.  577-^00,  figs.  5;  12,  pp.  646-665,  figs.  5;  5  {1911),  Nos.  1, 
pp.  16-23,  fig.  1;  2,  pp.  87-^6;  fig.  i).— The  plans  and  equipment  of  large  abat- 
toirs in  Dresden,  Zurich,  Vienna,  and  Stuttgart  are  illustrated  and  described, 
with  special  reference  to  sanitary  condition. 

The  bamboo  wattle  silo,  B.  Coventry  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  6  {1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
20-26,  pU.  6). — ^A  silo  constructed  of  bamlxK)  wattle,  covered  on  the  side  with  a 
plastering  of  mud  and  provided  with  a  light  roof  of  thatch,  is  illustrated  and 
described. 

The  Lincolnshire  red  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle,  G.  E.  Collins  {Rhodesia 
Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  398-403,  pis.  ^).— A  general  account  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  breed  and  its  adaptability  for  South  African  conditions,  as 
judged  by  the  importations  which  have  already  been  made. 
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The  Odenwalder  cattle,  DttNKELBERG  {Deut,  Landw.  Tierzucht,  15  (1911), 
No,  11,  pp,  125-128,  flg9,  4). — ^The  value  of  this  breed  of  cattle  Is  pointed  out, 
and  the  methods  of  management  in  its  native  district  are  discussed. 

Cattle  breeders'  associations  in  Denmark,  F.  Rasmussen  ( 17.  S.  Dept,  Agr^ 
Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  Bui,  129,  pp.  40,  pis.  2). — ^Thls  contains  a  brief  history  of 
the  Danish  cattle  Industry  and  the  plan  and  organization  of  cattle  breeder^ 
associations,  with  special  reference  to  their  usefulness  to  the  dairy  industry. 
The  method  of  judging  bulls  at  shows,  the  market  prices  of  bulls  and  condi- 
tions of  transfer,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  dairymen  are  given.  The 
appendix  contains  the  by-laws  for  cattle  breeders*  associations  under  conunon 
management  on  the  island  of  Funen,  the  law  relating  to  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  breeding  and  keeping  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  form  of 
contract  used  in  the  purchase  of  bulls. 

Uniformity  of  growth  in  calves,  A.  GoniN  and  P.  Andouabd  {Gompt.  Rend. 
8oc,  Biol,  [Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  ^S-Wy.—The  percentages  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  retained  in  the  body  increased  with  the  age  of  the  calf; 
whereas  the  daily  increase  in  weight  did  not  change  materially  with  the  age. 

Baising  beef  cattle  in  Alabama,  D.  T.  Gray  and  W.  F.  Wabd  {Alabama  Col. 
8ta.  Bui.  150,  pp.  S-24,  figs.  5). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the 
South  as  a  beef-producing  region,  and  a  rej^ort  of  a  test  made  by  the  station  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  to  test  the 
cost  of  raising  grade  Angus  steers  to  the  feed-lot  period  under  southern  condi- 
tions. During  the  summer  months  no  feed  was  given  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
ture, which  consisted  principally  of  white  clover,  Bermuda,  and  Lespedeza. 
In  addition  to  the  winter  range,  hay  and  cotton  seed  were  fed.  The  hay  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  sorghum,  crab  grass,  Johnson  ^ass,  and  cowpeas,  and 
was  not  of  good  quality.  Green  sorghum  was  used  for  several  days  at  one 
time  to  supplement  a  short  pasture. 

During  the  summer  the  calves  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.24  lbs.  each, 
the  yearlings  1.22  lbs.  each,  while  with  the  older  stock  the  gains  were  not  so 
large.  During  the  winter  the  calves  gained  0.29  lb.  per  day,  while  the  yearlings 
and  older  stock  lost  in  weight.  "An  average  of  the  whole  year  shows  that  the 
calves  made  a  daily  gain  of  0.77  lb.  or  a  total  gain  of  276  lbs.  per  head.  The 
yearlings  made  a  daily  gain  of  0.564  lb.  per  head,  or  a  total  of  203  lbs.  for  the 
12  months.  A  gain  of  170  lbs.  per  head,  or  a  dally  gain  of  0.47  lb.,  was  made 
by  the  cattle  while  they  were  increasing  from  24  months  to  30  months  in  age^ 
while  136  lbs.,  or  0.4  lb.  per  head  per  day,  was  made  by  the  animals  while  they 
were  increasing  in  age  from  24  to  33  montha" 

The  cost  per  hundredweight  of  raising  a  steer,  when  the  manure  received  no 
credit,  was  estimated  as  follows:  To  12  months  of  age  $5.07,  to. 24  months  of 
age  $4.84,  to  30  months  of  age  $4.95,  and  to  33  months  of  age  $4.90.  It  is 
stated  that  these  gains  might  be  made  cheaper  if  the  cattle  had  been  free  from 
ticks  and  a  combination  of  clover  and  Bermuda  pasture  had  been  used  to 
lengthen  the  pasture  season. 

Wintering  steers  in  Alabama.^Fattening  cattle  on  pasture  in  Alabama, 
D.  T.  Gray  and  W.  F.  Ward  {Alabama  Col.  8ia.  Bui.  151,  pp.  25-68,  figs.  16).— 
Continuing  the  work  noted  above,  the  object  of  the  experiments  reported  in  this 
bulletin  was  to  test  the  methods  of  finishing  steers  after  they  had  reached  the 
feed-lot  period.  The  stock  used  were  grades  containing  Angus,  Shorthorn, 
Hereford,  and  Red  Polled  blood,  and  many  with  a  predominance  of  Jersey  and 
scrub  breeding.  The  summer  pasture  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  sweet  clover, 
Japan  clover,  Johnson  grass,  and  some  Bermuda.  The  winter  range  consisted 
of  the  winter  com  and  cotton  flelda 
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The  winter  feeding  was  continued  for  2  seasons.  In  the  winter  of  1907-8 
each  range  steer  which  received  no  supplementary  feed  lost  on  an  average 
97  lbs.  and  In  the  following  winter  106  lbs.  In  weight  The  lot  receiving  cotton- 
seed meal  and  hulls  as  an  additional  ration  lost  6  lbs.  per  head  the  first  season 
and  gained  3  lbs.  per  head  the  second  season.  The  cost  of  the  extra  feeds  for 
these  lots  was  $4.70  and  $5.63,  respectively.  With  good  peavine  hay  as  a  supple- 
maitaiy  feed,  at  a  cost  of  $3.57  per  head,  the  average  loss  was  9  lb&  each. 
With  cotton  seed  as  a  supplement,  costing  $3.23  per  head,  the  loss  was  40  lbs. 
per  steer.  With  cheap  hay  as  a  supplemoitary  feed,  costing  $2.60  per  head,  the 
loss  was  40  lbs.  each. 

The  steers  used  in  the  winter  worls,  noted  alK>ve,  were  redivlded  and  continued 
for  summer  feeding.  In  1908  the  lot  on  pasture  alone  made  an  average  dally 
gain  of  1.52  lbs.  per  head,  at  a  cost  of  1.18  ct&  per  pound  gain,  dressed  49.5  per 
cmt  live  weight,  and  made  a  profit  per  steer  of  $2.86.  The  lot  receiving  cotton- 
seed cake  in  addition  to  pasture  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.32  lbs.  per 
liead,  at  a  cost  of  2.56  cts.  per  pound  gain,  dressed  53.8  per  cent  live  weight, 
and  made  an  average  profit  per  steer  of  $10.42.  With  caddo  calce  (cold-pressed 
cotton-seed  cake)  as  a  supplement  the  average  daily  gain  was  1.84  lb&  per  head, 
at  a  cost  of  3.03  cts.  per  pound  gain,  dressed  53.6  per  cent  live  weight,  and  made 
an  average  profit  of  $6.62  per  steer.  A  second  lot  of  scrub  stock,  receiving 
cotton-seed  cake,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.62  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of 
B.24  cts.  a  pound  gain,  dressed  52.7  per  cent  live  weight,  and  made  an  average 
profit  of  43  cts.  per  head. 

In  1909  the  lot  without  supplementary  feed  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.74  lbs.  per  head,  at  a  cost  of  1.03  cts.  per  pound  gain.  This  lot  dressed  51.8 
per  cent  live  weight,  and  made  an  average  profit  of  $7.06  per  steer.  The  lot 
receiving  cotton-seed  cake  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.88  lbs.  per  head  at 
a  cost  of  3.21  cts.  per  pound  gain,  dressed  54.2  per  cent  live  weight,  and  made 
an  average  profit  of  $6.99  per  steer.  A  lot  receivhig  cotton  seed  as  a  supplement 
to  pasture  made  an  average  dally  gain  of  2.06  lbs.  per  head  at  a  cost  of  2.39  cts. 
per  pound  gain,  dressed  53.9  per  cent  live  weight,  and  made  an  average  profit 
of  $8.39  per  head.  Those  given  feed  in  addition  to  pasture  lost  less  in  transport 
ttian  the  rest.  The  extremely  low  profit  of  one  lot  receiving  cotton-seed  cake 
vas  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  scrubs,  varying  from  1  to  5  years  in  age. 

From  these  tests  it  is  apparent  that  it  pays  to  supplement  southern  pastures 
with  a  concentrated  feed  when  cattle  are  being  finished  for  the  fall  market, 
tliat  cotton-seed  cake  was  superior  to  the  cold-pressed  cake,  and  that  the  whole 
cotton  seed  produced  cheaper  gains  than  the  cetton-seed  cake.  Additional  tests 
are  promised  to  determine  what  concentrated  feeds  can  be  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Beef  production  in  Alabama,  D.  T.  Gray  and  W.  F.  Wabd  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr., 
Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  131,  pp.  47,  pla.  2). — ^A  discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
the  South  for  beef  production.  The  experimental  data  reported  are  contained 
hi  the  two  bulletins  noted  above. 

FeedinCT  experiments  with  steers  and  hofirs,  J.  T.  Gbxjbb  {Texas  8ta.  Bvl. 
ISS,  pp.  25,  figs.  8). — ^This  bulletin  reports  tests  of  rations  with  cotton-seed  meal 
hi  connection  with  various  supplementary  feeds  for  steers  and  hogs. 

Cotton-seed  meal,  rough  red  rice,  and  unheaded  and  unshredded  Kafir  com 
was  fed  to  2  lots  of  8  steers  for  34  days,  in  which  an  average  daily  gain  of 
L76  lbs.  per  head  was  made.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  Kafir  com  passed 
through  undigested.  The  rice  was  fed  unground  and  had  a  tendency  to  cause 
bloating  and  scouring.  The  ration  was  then  changed  to  ground  rough  red  rice, 
cotton-seed  meal,  Johnson  grass  hay,  and  com  chops.  The  average  dally  gain 
made  on  this  ration  for  34  days  was  2.35  lbs.  per  head,  at  a  cost  of  8.56  cts.  per 
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pound.  During  the  remainder  of  the  90-day  period  4  of  the  steers  received  cold- 
pressed  cotton-seed  cake  and  Johnson  grass  hay,  and  made  a  gain  of  1.25  1!>& 
per  head  and  day,  while  the  other  4  steers  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  gained 
0.85  lb.  per  head  and  day. 

Another  lot  of  8  steers  on  cotton-seed  meal  and  Kafir  com  forage  for  34  days, 
and  then  on  cotton-seed  meal,  rough  red  rice,  and  cotton-seed  hulls  for  56  days, 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.7  lb&  at  a  cost  of  9.16  cts.  per  pound.  A  lot  on 
cotton-seed  meal,  rough  red  rice,  and  Johnson  grass  hay  during  the  entire  90 
days  gained  2.19  lbs.  per  head  and  day,  at  a  cost  of  12.29  cts.  per  pound.  A 
ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  for  90  days  produced  an  average  daily  gain 
per  head  of  2.44  lbs.,  at  an  average  cost  of  8.72  cts.  per  pound. 

Block  tests  showed  that  the  last  lots  were  superior  to  the  others  in  quality  of 
meat,  although  the  percentage  of  dressed  weight  was  les&  Though  Kafir  com 
forage  proved  unprofitable,  it  is  thought  to  be  an  economical  feed  if  fed  with  the 
heads  ground  and  the  stalks  shredded.  When  the  price  of  Johnson  grass  hay  is 
reasonably  low  it  is  recommended  as  a  roughage  for  fattening  steers,  but  none 
of  the  feeds  at  the  prices  estimated  in  the  bulletin  can  economically  take  the 
place  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls. 

The  pig  feeding  tests  were  made  with  grade  Poland-Chinas,  Duroc  Jera^s, 
and  Berkshires.  There  were  5  lots  of  10  pigs  each,  and  the  average  gains  per 
head  and  day  were  as  follows :  On  cotton- seed  meal  and  com  chop,  mixed  and 
fermented,  1.8  lb&  at  a  cost  of  4.56  ct&  per  pound;  on  cotton-seed  meal  and 
unground  rough  red  rice,  mixed  and  fermented,  1.4  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  5.74  ct&  per 
pound;  on  tankage  and  unground  rough  red  rice,  mixed  and  fermented  during 
the  larger  portion  of  the  period,  1.28  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  7.6  cts.  per  pound;  on 
alfalfa  meal  and  rough  red  rice  (most  of  the  time  ground),  mixed  and  fer- 
mented, 1.26  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  8.08  eta  per  pound;  on  alfalfa  meal  and  com 
chop,  fermented,  1.14  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  11.02  cts.  per  pound. 

These  results  show  that  ground  rough  red  rice  fed  with  cotton-seed  meal  is 
an  economical  ration  for  fattening  hogs.  The  lots  receiving  most  nearly  the 
standard  ration  made  the  largest  and  most  economical  gains.  At  no  time 
during  the  experiments  was  there  any  injurious  effects  from  feeding  cotton- 
seed meal. 

Pig  feeding  experiments  and  two  kinds  of  hog  houses^  A.  L.  Stablbb 
(Maryland  Sta.  Bui,  150,  pp.  93-132,  figs.  11). — ^This  bulletin  reports  feeding 
tests  with  pigs,  and  describee  two  styles  of  hog  houses  in  use  at  the  statiCML 

The  first  feeding  trial  was  with  10  Poland-Chinas  divided  into  2  equal  lot& 
One  lot,  on  a  ration  of  ground  com  fodder,  in  3  months  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  0.573  lb.  at  a  cost  of  6.88  cts.  per  pound.  A  lot  on  com  and  cowpea 
silage  ad  libitum  gained  0.73  lb.  per  head  and  day,  at  a  cost  of  6.51  cts.  per 
pound.  In  a  comparison  of  shelled  com  and  com  meal  fed  in  connection  with 
skim  milk  somewhat  better  gains  were  made  than  with  com  meal  alone,  but 
this  advantage  was  offset  by  the  higher  cost  per  pound  of  gain. 

Comparison  was  made  of  wet,  soaked,  and  dry  feeds  when  the  ration  con- 
sisted of  com-and-cob  meal,  wheat  middlings,  and  gluten  meal.  In  a  trial 
lasting  112  days  a  lot  receiving  the  grain  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop  by  mixing 
with  water  or  milk  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.623  lb.,  at  a  cost 
of  7.82  cts.  per  pound.  When  the  feed  was  mixed  and  allowed  to  soak  24  hours 
before  feeding,  the  gain  per  head  and  day  was  0.789  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  6.63  ct& 
per  pound.  The  lot  fed  dry  grain  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of 
0.713  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  6.87  cts.  per  pound. 

In  another  test  when  chopped  alfalfa  was  added  to  a  ration  of  shelled  com 
and  wheat  middlings,  the  gains  were  reduced  the  first  part  of  the  period  but 
Increased  the  latter  half.    In  a  feeding  test  with  wheat  bran  substituted  for 
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ODe-fi/th  its  weight  of  hominy  chop,  the  value  of  the  ration  was  increased,  but 
hominy  chop  alone  gave  better  results  than  a  mixture  of  3  lbs.  of  hominy  chop 
and  2  lbs.  of  bran. 

A  test  of  hopper  feeding  was  made,  in  which  5  Duroc  Jerseys  were  allowed 
access  at  all  times  to  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  tankage,  and  linseed  meal.  The 
nutritive  ratio  of  the  voluntary  ration  was  1 : 7.3.  More  com  meal  was  eaten 
than  all  other  feeds  combined.  The  pigs  ate  regularly  without  surfeiting  and 
produced  pork  economically.  A  patent  motor  grinder  and  feeder  gave  good 
results  In  2  tests^  but  when  used  in  comparison  with  hopper  feeding  with  both 
shelled  com  and  com  meal  the  margin  of  profit  was  in  favor  of  the  hopper-fed 
pigs. 

A  tonic  mixture  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  664),  wood  charcoal,  and  soft  coal  were 
compared  as  correctives  and  were  ranked  in  value  in  the  order  named.  The 
pigs  fed  the  soft  coal  in  large  quantities  had  better  appetites  and  gained  more 
than  pigs  having  no  corrective.  A  hog  house  containing  5  pens  and  a  portable 
hog  cot  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Cost  of  raising  pigs,  C.  A.  Wilson  (Wallaces*  Farmer,  S6  {1911),  No,  12,  p. 
564). — ^An  experiment  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  growing  pigs  up  to  the  time 
of  weaning  is  reported. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  sow  was  $11.66,  besides  15.5  cts.  for 
maintaining  the  boar.  The  birth  charge  for  each  pig  therefore  varied  from 
fll.82,  when  there  is  only  one  in  the  litter,  to  74  eta  when  there  is  a  litter  of 
16.  To  these  figures  must  be  added  $1.87  for  the  feed  of  the  sow  in  order  to 
determine  the  total  cost  to  the  time  of  weaning. 

Influenoe  on  the  production  of  mutton  of  manures  applied  to  pasture, 
W.  SoMEBViiXE  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  {1911),  No.  10,  Sup,  5,  pp.  58, 
pL  i).^A  sununary  of  trials  begun  in  1896,  brief  reports  of  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  897). 

Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  work  as  a  whole  are  the  following : 
''Cake  of  various  sorts  was  fed  to  sheep  on  pasture  at  11  centers,  and  in  no 
instance  was  the  outlay  on  the  cake  recovered  in  the  increased  mutton  produced 
1^  the  sheep  in  the  season  when  the  cake  was  consumed.  .  .  .  Common  burned 
lime,  used  alone  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per  acre,  has  proved  very  ineffective ;  but 
Rmaller  dressings  of  ground  lime,  when  added  to  a  phosphatic  dressing,  have 
sometimes  been  Justified.  .  .  .  Where  a  direct  comparison  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  effects  of  equal  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  derived  from  basic 
slag  and  superphosphate  respectively,  the  former  manure  has  always  produced 
the  greater  amount  of  live  weight  increase.  When  the  cost  of  manure  is  taken 
into  account,  the  profits  from  the  use  of  basic  slag  have  always  been  mucih 
greater  than  those  from  superphosphate. 

''Potash  added  to  a  phosphatic  dressing  generally  resulted  in  the  production 
of  more  live  weight  increase,  but  this  increase  was  not  a  profitable  one.  The 
expediency  of  using  potash  on  pastures — as  contrasted  with  meadows — ^therefore, 
receives  no  support  from  these  experiments.  The  addition  of  moderate  dress- 
ings of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  to  land  already  treated  with 
phoflphate  has  increased  the  yield  of  herbage,  but  has,  as  a  rule,  reduced  the 
jield  of  mutton.  .  .  .  Dissolved  bones  compare  badly  with  basic  slag  and  super- 
phosphate.*' 

Fundamental  facts  about  wool,  G.  S.  Plumb  {Breeder^a  Oaz.,  59  {1911),  No. 
U,  P'  88i). — ^The  stmcture  of  the  wool  fiber  and  the  grades  of  wool  found  on 
the  market  are  explained. 

Hygroscopic  qualities  of  wool  {Bui.  Nat  Assoc.  Wool  Manfrs.,  40  {1910), 
2(08.  ft,  pp.  128-151,  figs.  5;  S,  pp.  209^11,  figs.  2;  41  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  108-118, 
pis,  ^)._Thl8  is  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  wool  fibers  by  H.  Priestmanj 
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and  W.  D.  Hartshome.  Some  experimental  data  on  the  textile  qualities  of 
wool  fiber  are  reported. 

On  the  wool  track,  C.  B.  W.  Bean  (London,  1910,  pp.  XVII-\'296,  pis.  8, 
fig.  1). — The  contents  of  this  book  were  originally  written  as  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Morning  Herald.  The  Australian  wool  industry 
from  the  paddock  to  the  loom  and  the  life  of  the  sheep  herder  in  the  back 
country  are  depicted  in  a  vivid  style. 

Phases  of  the  wool  trade  {Breeder's  Gaz.,  59  (1911),  No.  10,  p.  eSO).—-A 
consideration  of  some  factors  concerned  in  the  process  of  conveying  wool  from 
the  shearing  pen  to  the  buyer  of  woolen  goods,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  system  of  distribution  Is  expulsive  and  burdensome  alike  to  grower  and 
consumer. 

The  need  of  more  wool  (Bui.  Nat.  Assoc.  Wool  Manfrs.,  40  {1910),  No.  1, 
pp.  11-23). — ^An  editorial  containing  statistical  data  on  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  wool  in  the  United  States.  The  opportunities  for  wool  growing, 
especially  in  New  England  and  on  the  western  ranges,  are  pointed  out. 

The  evolution  of  a  breed  (Live  Stock  Jour.  [London^,  73  (1911),  No.  192S, 
p.  270). — ^This  refers  to  the  new  breed  known  as  Polo  pony,  which  has  been 
brou^t  about  by  crossing  the  Thoroughbred  with  several  kinds  of  ponies.  In 
12  years'  time  a  type  has  been  produced  which  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  height  and  hardiness  of  the  pony  with  the  speed  and  stamina  of  the  Thor- 
oughbred, and  which  apparently  breeds  fairly  true  to  type. 

Iceland  horses,  Becker  (Landto.  Umschau,  1910,  No.  46,  pp.  1134,  tl35;  abs. 
in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur,  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910, 
No.  2,  p.  312). — ^A  note  on  the  increase  in  the  use  of  Iceland  horses  In  Den- 
mark, where  they  have  proved  to  be  excellent  farm  horses,  being  both  hardy 
and  resistant  to  disease.  There  are  about  45,000  horses  in  Iceland,  and  from 
8,000  to  4,000  are  exported  yearly  to  Denmark,  England,  and  Scotland. 

The  stud  farms  of  BUbolna,  Nemeth  (Rev.  Hongrie,  1910,  No.  5;  ahs.  im 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No. 
2,  p.  312). — ^An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Hungarian  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  encouraging  horse  breeding  by  maintaining  a  large  number  of  pure- 
bred stallions,  one-fifth  of  which  are  Arabs. 

Growth  measurement  of  horses,  F.  Sch5ttleb  (Wacfistum^m^ssungen  an 
Pferden.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  45). — ^Noted  from  another  source 
(B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  376). 

[StaUion  regulation]  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  1020, 
1027). — ^Thls  contains  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisher- 
ies of  Great  Britain  for  the  registration  and  service  of  stallions. 

Kecommendations  regarding  stallion  laws  (Breeder's  Oaz.,  59  (1911)^  No.  8, 
p.  4^7). — ^These  recommendations,  which  were  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  of  Record  Associations,  are  suggested  for  those 
States  where  there  is  a  desire  to  amend  existing  laws  or  to  formulate  new  laws 
concerning  the  registration  of  stallions. 

Horses  and  riding,  B.  L.  Anderson  (Fort  Leavenu>orth,  Kans.  1909,  pp.  68, 
pi.  1,  figs.  40). — ^This  contains  Instructions  for  riding  and  training  horses,  with 
a  brief  description  of  breeds  of  horses  best  suited  for  the  saddle. 

Harness,  harness  fitting  and  repairing,  A.  H.  B.  McDonald  (Agr.  Gas.  N.  8. 
Wales,  21  (1910),  Nos.  11,  pp.  947-953;  12,  pp.  1028-1035;  22  (1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
39-47,  figs.  26). — ^This  series  of  articles,  which  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
farmers,  treats  of  the  troubles  caused  by  ill-fitting  harness,  the  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  the  care  and  repair  of  the  harness  and  other  horse  trappings. 

Laboratory  outlines  for  the  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick  and  the 
pig,  F.  R.  LmjE  (Chicago,  1906,  2.  ed.,  pp.  50).— The  methods  of  study  esi- 
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ployed  in  these  outlines  are  (1)  a  study  of  the  living  embryo,  (2)  a  study  of 
the  entire  embryo  as  an  opaque  object  with  a  dissecting  microscope  and  with 
tbe  compound  microscope,  after  killing,  hardening,  staining,  clearing  and 
moonting,  (3)  a  study  of  embryos  by  dissection,  and  (4)  studies  of  serial 
sections  by  the  microscope. 

The  transformations  in  the  fats  in  the  hen's  egg  during  development, 
Elizabeth  C.  Eaves  (Jour.  Physiol.,  40  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  151-455).— The 
taicrease  of  fat  in  a  chick  was  not  as  rapid  as  the  decrease  of  fat  in  the  yolk. 
The  iodin  values  showed  tliat  there  was  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
fat  and  presumably  the  oxidized  fat  was  used  to  furnish  energy  for  the 
growing  embryo. 

*•  Daring  the  first  10  days  the  iodin  value  of  the  yolk  fat  did  not  vary  much ; 
it  decreased  from  70  to  64.  After  this  there  was  a  marked  decrease,  the  value 
fell  from  64  to  43.7.  The  iodin  value  of  the  chicken  fat  was  at  first  low,  59.4 
to  61.1.  This  may  be  due  to  the  pres^ice  of  other  substances  in  the  fat  ob- 
tained; in  the  early  stages  the  amount  of  fat  extracted  was  very  small,  and  it 
contained  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  brown  substance  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  water-free  ether,  but  soluble  in  wet  ether; 
this  brown  substance  is  probably  glycerol  and  glycerophosphorlc  acid.  As 
development  proceeds  the  iodin  value  rose  and  after  the  fifteenth  day  was 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  fat  from  a  fresh  yolk.  Just  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  phosphorus  compounds  the  most  marked  changes  occur  between 
the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  days,  the  maximum  being  reached  Just  before  the 
ddck  is  hatched.  The  decrease  in  the  iodin  value  in  the  yolk  f^t  is  suggestive 
of  a  primary  absorption  of  the  less  saturated  fats  with  a  subsequent  equal 
absorption  of  saturated  and  unsaturated  fat  The  increase  in  the  iodin  value 
of  the  chicken  fat  points  to  a  desaturatlon  of  the  absorbed  fat." 

The  action  of  X-rays  on  the  developing  chick,  J.  F.  Gasksll  (Proc  Boy. 
Boa.  [London],  Ser.  B,  8S  {1911),  No.  B  56^  pp.  M5^i(>).— When  incubating 
eggs  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  X-rays  the  mitotic  activity  of  the  growing 
tiasae  was  lowered,  an  effect  which  was  very  evident  In  embryos  exposed  to 
long  doses,  as  no  mitotic  figures  could  be  found  in  an  embryo  of  3  days  when 
exposed  for  4  hours.  Diminution  was  progressive  even  with  small  doses,  but 
if  not  too  great  complete  recovery  occurred.  The  critical  dose  Which  prev^its 
recovery  varied  with  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  embryo,  decreasing 
as  the  mitotic  figures  decreased.  No  other  microscopic  nor  macroscopic  changes 
were  observed. 

Data  on  the  relative  conspicuousness  of  barred  and  self-colored  fowls, 
R.  Peabl  {Amer.  Nat.,  45  {1911),  No.  5S0,  pp.  107-117,  figs.  4).— Statistics  are 
presented  which  cover  the  hatching  season  of  1909  at  the  poultry  plant  of  the 
Maine  Station.  These  show  that  though  barred  birds  were  relatively  much 
leas  conspicuous  than  birds  of  one  color,  the  relative  inconspicuousness  of  the 
barred  color  pattern  did  not  afford  its  possessors  any  great  protection  against 
elimtoation  by  natural  enemies. 

The  White  Orpington  color  problem,  O.  D.  Black  {Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  18 
{1911),  No.  2,  pp.  2S2,  269). — Some  possible  causes  of  brassiness  (fading  of  the 
feathers)  in  white  breeds  are  suggested.  The  author  does  not  think  that  it 
is  biduced  by  the  nature  of  the  feeds,  but  on  the  other  hand  supposes  it  to  be 
tome  physiological  condition  that  may  be  bred  out 

Pordng  egg  yield  by  use  of  artificial  light,  W.  H.  Reynolds  {Bel.  Poultry 
Jour.,  18  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  240,  241,  262-264,  figs.  ^).— A  report  of  an  experi- 
ment in  lengthening  the  **  working  hours  "  of  hens  in  the  winter  season  by  turn- 
ing on  an  electric  light  an  hour  before  daylight  and  after  dark.    The  egg  yield 
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was  increased  and  no  ill  effects  noted.  The  yield  dropped  in  4  days  after  the 
light  was  discontinued. 

Poultry  raising:  and  the  increased  price  of  meat,  K.  Waqneb  (Fricks 
Rundschau,  J 910,  Nov,  5;  ahs,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui,  Bur,  Agr, 
Intel,  cmd  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  p.  S 18). —It  is  suggested  that  instead  of 
offering  money  prizes  at  poultry  shows  the  prizes  should  be  distributed  among 
poultry  fanners  undertaking  to  put  a  certain  numb^  of  fowls  and  eggs  on  the 
market  every  year  at  fixed  prices,  and  to  those  raising  the  best  4-month  chick- 
ens and  8-month  hens  for  breeding.  Other  measures  recommended  for  encour- 
aging the  poultry  industry  are  leasing  of  pasture  lands,  granting  of  subsidies 
to  poultry  societies,  and  offering  more  poultry  courses  in  agricultural  schools. 

The  white  laced  red  Cornish  fowl,  W.  H.  Gabd  (Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  18 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  236,  265-261,  figs.  2).— An  account  of  the  origin  and  charac- 
istics  of  a  comparatively  new  breed  that  was  not  a  chance  creation  but  "a 
variety  whose  every  characteristic  was  thought  out  and  attained  after  persistent 
effort  and  intense  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  regarding  feather  markings  and 
undercolor  that  are  in  harmony  with  popular  market  requirements,  also  the 
laws  of  nature  regarding  egg  production  and  flesh  properties." 

The  Indian  Banner  duck  book,  €.  S.  Valentine  (Ridgetoood,  N.  J.,  1911, 
pp.  89,  figs.  8). — ^A  practical  work  written  to  supply  information  on  this  variety 
of  duck,  which  has  recently  become  very  pc^ular. 

Darwinism,  biometry  and  some  recent  biology,  I,  K.  Peabson  (Biometrika, 
7  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  368-385). ^A  discussion  of  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  the 
inheritance  of  the  somatic  characters  on  which  fitness  depends,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  differential  fertility. 

Recent  papers  by  Pearl  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  372),  Jennings  (E.  S.  EL,  21,  p.  409), 
Lloyd  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  672)  and  others  are  reviewed,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  conclusion  of  these  authors  that  selection  has  no 
effect  within  the  pure  line.  It  is  also  maintained  that  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  determined  whether  selection  within  the  pure  line  is  effective  is  to 
compare  the  correlation  of  the  offspring  with  both  parents  and  grandparents  in 
a  parthenogenetlc  species.  In  the  only  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done  the 
parental  correlation  is  greater  than  the  grandparental,  which  would  indicate  a 
cumulative  effect  of  selection. 

The  correlation  between  horn  and  hoof  development,  6.  Heebwaoen  (Deut, 
Landw.  Tierzucht,  U  (1910),  Nos.  17,  p.  m;  42,  pp.  497,  4^8).— The  author 
criticizes  the  findings  of  Laurer  (E.  S.  R.,  23  p.  174)  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  too  wide  a  variation  within  the  group,  that  the  age  of  the  animals  was 
not  considered,  and  that  not  enough  animals  were  measured  to  warrant  draw- 
ing definite  conclusions. 

[The  correlation  between  horn  and  hoof  development],  G.  Laubeb  {DeuU 
Landw.  Tierzucht,  U  {1910),  No.  29,  pp.  340-342;  15  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  62-66).-^ 
Replies  to  the  criticism  noted  above. 

The  function  of  the  corpus  luteum  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  56  {1911), 
No.  8,  pp.  595,  596). — ^An  editorial  which  summarizes  recent  work,®  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  secretions  of  the  corpus  luteum  affect  the  sexual  cycle.  One 
important  function  seems  to  be  the  prolongation  of  the  length  of  time  between 
two  successive  ovulationa  The  secretion  sensitizes  the  uterine  mucosa  so  that 
it  reacts  to  any  sort  of  mechanical  stimulus  toward  forming  the  maternal 

«  For  references  to  recent  studies  on  the  histology  of  the  corpus  luteum  and 
the  secretions  of  germinal  glands  of  both  sexes  of  different  animals  see  Zenthl. 
Cfesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoffweohsels,  n.  ser.,  6  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  214-224. 
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placenta.  Up  to  the  present  time  negative  results  only  have  been  obtained  In 
tbe  attempt  to  produce  the  characterisic  eiTect  of  the  secretion  under  normal 
conditions  by  injecting  extracts  of  the  fresh  corpus  luteum. 

On  the  differences  in  metabolism  of  rabbits'  ova  and  their  significance  in 
the  sex  problem,  A.  Russo  (Biol,  Centhl,  31  (1911),  No8,  2,  pp.  51-68,  figs.  5; 
B,  pp.  177-182,  figs,  3). — Further  details  are  given  concerning  the  two  kinds  of 
ova  (E.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  472),  as  an  answer  to  the  author's  critlc& 

The  Mendelian  ratio  and  blended  inheritance,  S.  Hatai  (Amer.  Nat,  46 
(1911),  No.  630,  pp.  99-1 06). —A  mathematical  presentation  of  blended  inherit- 
ance as  a  limiting  case  of  alternative  inheritance  when  dominance  is  Imperfect 

Creatingr  new  animals  and  plants,  W.  J.  Spillman  {8ci.  Amer.,  104  (1911), 
.Vo.  7,  pp.  164, 165,  184,  185,  figs.  11). — ^Examples  are  given  of  the  way  in  which 
Mendel's  law  may  be  used  to  improve  domesticated  animals  and  plants. 

Transmission  of  white  in  horses,  W.  E.  Castle  (Breeder's  Oaz.,  69  (1911), 
}fo.  15,  p.  948) . — A  note  on  a  white  stallion  which  is  a  heterozygous  dominant. 
An  estimate  is  given  of  the  probable  nature  of  his  offspring. 

[Canary  breeding]  CBiometHka,  7  (1910),  No.  3,  pp,  398-408,  figs.  5).— A 
further  discussion  by  C.  B.  Davenport,  A.  R.  Galloway,  and  D.  Heron  on  articles 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1072;  22,  p.  172). 

On  the  influence  of  hybridizinir  on  the  form,  color  and  markings  of  canary 
eggs,  A.  VON  TscHEBMAK  (BM.  Centbl.,  30  (1910),  No.  19,  pp.  641-646).— 
Female  canaries  were  crossed  with  the  siskin,  linnet,  goldfinch,  bulflnch,  and 
other  wild  birds.  In  length,  breadth,  and  form  the  eggs  had  the  characteristics 
of  the  motlier,  whereas  the  color  of  the  shell  was  frequently  the  color  of  the 
shell  of  the  species  to  which  the  male  belonged. 

A  partial  index  to  animal  husbandry  literature,  C.  S.  Plumb  (Colvmhus, 
OJUo,  1911,  pp.  94). — This  bibliography  of  books,  articles,  and  experiment  sta- 
tion publications  on  animal  husbandry  was  prepared  witli  blank  leaves  so  that 
other  useful  titles  might  be  added.  "  It  is  limited  in  the  number  of  titles,  but 
many  of  the  references  are  Quite  available,  consequently  the  list  should  be 
serviceable.  The  titles  of  many  of  the  books  are  given  in  considerable  detail, 
thus  indicating  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Occasional  brief  comments  are 
made  by  the  writer  on  the  value  and  standing  of  certain  books,  bulletins  or 
articles." 

DAIEY  FABXnrCK— DAntTING. 

Studies  of  the  protein  requirements  of  dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Woix  and  G.  C. 
Humphrey  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Research  Bui.  13,  pp.  175-216). — ^This  reports  a 
btady  of  the  milk  records  and  character  of  the  rations  fed  to  the  university 
dairy  herd  for  a  perod  of  9  years. 

The  method  of  management  of  the  herd  and  records  of  the  individual  cows 
has  been  previously  noted  from  time  to  time.  Throughout  the  period  there 
has  been  a  general  improvement  of  the  herd,  but  there  have  been  marked  varia- 
tions in  each  period  when  the  system  of  feediug  followed  has  been  nearly  nui- 
form.  After  making  due  allowance  for  these  disturbing  factors,  however,  the 
results  show  that  the  production  of  the  cows  on  high  protein  rations  was  in 
l^eral  lower  than  that  on  medium  protein  rations.  The  average  for  periods 
4  and  O,  when  the  medium  protein  ration  was  fed,  was  321.66  lbs.  of  butter 
fiit  per  head  per  year,  as  against  307.9  lbs.  for  period  B  when  a  high  protein 
raticHi  was  fed. 

"The  total  value  of  the  products  per  year  per  cow  .  .  .  was,  for  periods  A 
and  G  $87.15,  and  for  period  B,  $80.49,  a  difference  of  $6.66  In  f^vor  of  the 
medium  protein  rations.    The  cost  of  the  feed  was  for  periods  A  and  40  |88»  t 
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and  for  period  B  $38.72;  the  net  profit  per  cow  per  year  for  the  different 
periods  was  therefore  as  follows:  Period  A,  $44.39,  period  G,  $63.90;  averaise 
of  periods  A  and  C,  $49.15;  period  B,  $41.77,  a  difference  of  $7.88  per  cow 
annually,  or  17.7  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  medium  protein  rations. 

"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  high  protein  rations  cost  somewhat  more,  on 
the  average  for  the  herd  than  those  medium  in  protein,  more  milk  and  more 
butter  fat  were  produced  on  the  latter  and  about  18  per  cent  larger  net  profit 
per  cow  was  obtained  on  the  average  for  the  respective  periods  of  the 
Investigation." 

"  While  the  general  results  of  this  investigation  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  exact  amount  of  protehi  required  in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  is  less 
Important  than  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  a  liberal  supply  of  protein  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  large  amounts 
of  milk  and  butter  t&t ;  it  can  be  readily  shown,  in  fact,  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  the  production  of  total  solids  or  butter  fat  and  the  amounts  of 
digestible  protein  fed  or  the  nutritive  ratios  of  the  rations  fed  dairy  cows.  .  .  . 
The  larger  the  production,  the  more  feed  the  cows  eat,  and  the  narrower  the 
nutritive  ratio  becomes.'* 

"  The  teachings  of  the  investigation  described  in  this  bulletin  tend  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  fbrm-grown  feeds  for  dairy  cows." 

Milk  records,  analyses,  and  cost  of  feeds,  and  an  estimate  of  feed  requirements 
for  cows  of  different  weights  and  productive  capacity,  are  presented  in  tabular 
form. 

The  selection  of  feeds  for  dairy  cows,  F.  W.  Woix  and  G.  G.  Huicphbkt 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  200,  pp.  $-17), — ^A  brief  and  popular  discussion  of  the 
feeding  of  dairying  cows,  based  largely  on  data  reported  in  the  bulletin  noted 
above. 

The  separate  inheritance  of  qoantity  and  quality  in  cows'  milk,  J.  WmsoN 
(fifci.  Proc.  Boy.  Duhlm  Boc.,  n.  «er.,  12  {1910),  No.  S5,  pp.  470-479,  dgms.  6). — 
Using  the  data  of  the  Ayrshire  Gattle  Milk  Records  Gommittee  (E.  S.  B.,  23, 
p.  780),  the  author  submits  diagrams  intended  to  show  that  there  is  no  correla- 
tion between  quality  and  quantity  in  milk. 

Note  on  the  separate  inheritance  of  quantity  and  quality  in  cows'  milk, 
K.  Peabson  {Biometrika,  7  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  548-550) .^The  article  noted  above 
is  criticized  because  of  the  clubbing  together  of  tail  frequencies,  and  because 
the  diagrams  failed  to  show  the  independence  of  quality  and  quantity  of  milk. 
The  mean  percentages  and  the  variation  in  fat  of  the  4  groups  of  Wilson  were 
estimated  by  the  author,  with  the  following  results : 

Mean  percentages  and  variations  of  fat  in  milk  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 


Quantity  of  milk. 


Means. 


Standaid  devl- 
ationa. 


Under  600  gallons 

From  600  to  600  gallons. . 
Prom  600  to  700  gallons. . 
Over  700  gallons 


Percent. 
8.710±0.010 
8.67S±  .007 
8.651±  .006 
8.640±  .006 


Per  cent, 

0.S72±a007 
.819±  .007 
.8Z1±  .005 
.275±  .006 


"  For  the  whole  population  of  2,866  cows  the  mean  is  3.672  and  the  variability 
is  measured  by  0.323.  It  will  accordingly  be  clear  that  there  is  (1)  a  sll^t 
but  perfectly  definite  decrease  in  quality  with  increase  of  quantity,  the  low- 
yielding  cows  having  a  higher,  the  high-yielding  cows  a  lesser  fat  percentage 
than  the  average  Ayrshire,  although  the  increase  and  decrease^only  amount  to 
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abont  1  per  cent  of  the  average  yield,  and  (2)  the  variation  in  quality  is  not  the 
same  for  cows  of  each  quantity  category.  Ck)W8  which  give  high  quantity  have 
fiir  less  variation  in  their  yield  of  butter  fat  than  cows  of  low  yield.  The 
nomber  of  cows  is  so  large  relatively  that  the  probable  errors  are  small  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  results  being  significant.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  tails  of  the  above  frequency  have  been  clubbed  together  it  is  not 
possible  to  work  out  the  proper  correlation  by  the  ordinary  product  moment 
method.  The  means,  however,  suggest  that  the  correlation  can  not  be  very  fkr 
from  linear,  and  the  correlation  ration  vi  may  be  fairly  taken  to  measure  r.  This 
gives  us  r=— 0.075  with  a  probable  error  of  0.013,  a  result,  if  small,  yet 
indefinitely  significant." 

The  dairy  cow  and  her  record,  W.  K.  Brainebd  {Virginia  Bta,  Ore,  6,  pp. 
tS,  figs.  7). — ^This  contains  information  for  the  practical  dairyman  as  to  how 
the  unprofitable  cow  can  be  weeded  out  by  weighing  the  milk  and  testing  for  fkt 

Abnormal  milk  secretion,  Babivowskt  {Deut,  Landw.  Tierzucht,  15  (1911), 
xYo.  6,  pp,  61,  62). — A  citation  of  cases  where  milk  has  been  secreted  in  males 
and  in  females  of  different  species  of  animals  before  conception. 

On  the  accidental  presence  in  milk  of  solphocyaxiids  and  their  origin, 
Stcecklin  and  Ceochetelle  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paria],  150  (1910), 
No.  2S,  pp.  1530,  1531). — ^Milk  from  cows  fed  linseed  cakes  showed  the  presence 
of  sulphocyanids.  Analysis  of  the  cake  showed  that  it  <^ntalned  oil  of  mustard, 
which  apparel tly  was  converted  into  sulphocyanid  in  the  organism  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  milk.  Evidently  the  cakes  had  been  adulterated  with  prod- 
acts  of  cruciferous  plants. 

Production  of  hygienic  milk,  D.  Morales  (Rev.  Facult,  Agron,  y  Vet.  La 
Plata,  2.  aer.,  7  (1910),  pp.  1-50). — ^A  discussion  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
economic  production  of  pure  milk  in  Argentina.  Suggestions  are  offered  for 
the  care  of  dairy  cattle,  management  of  milk,  inspection  of  market  milk,  and 
cooperation  in  its  distribution. 

The  action  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  dealing  with  milk  sapplies 
affected  by  outbreaks  of  sickness  among  oows,  H.  Stott  (Jour.  Roy.  Banit. 
Jnst.,  32  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  20-26). ^A  brief  discussion  of  the  different  diseases 
which  are  liable  to  be  spread  by  contaminated  milk.  The  duties  of  health 
officers  in  the  event  of  a  milk-borne  epidemic  are  pointed  out 

Notices  of  judgrment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment,  787,  788,  p.  1 
f»eft).— These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  milk. 

The  bacterial  content  of  separator  cream  and  separator  milk,  P.  G.  Heiks- 
UANR  and  E.  Class  (Jour.  Amer.  Pub.  Health  Assoc,  1  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  209f 
210,  pi.  i).— A  conthiuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  478).  The  object 
of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  whether  the  amount  of  tat  and  cream 
bore  any  relation  to  the  bacterial  counts,  and  also  whether  a  definite  relation 
could  be  established  with  the  bacterial  content  of  the  separator  milk. 

"  Separator  cream  contains  smaller  numbers  of  bacteria  than  the  milk  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  separator  cream  decreases 
proportionately  as  the  fbt  content  increases.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  sepa- 
rator milk  is  larger  than  the  number  in  the  milk  from  which  it  is  obtained 
if  the  cream  contains  up  to  about  35  per  cent  fat.  Above  this  percentage  the 
number  is  smaller.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  separator  milk  decreases  pro? 
portionately  with  the  increase  of  fat  In  the  separator  cream.'* 

On  the  Bulgrarian  ferment,  J.  Effbont  (Gompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152 
(1911),  No.  8,  pp.  463-465).— A  note  on  a  species  of  bacteria  obtained  from  milk 
soured  with  the  Bulgarian  ferment,  which  behaves  quite  differently  from  the 
species  usually  found  in  medicinal  preparations  of  milk  ferment  in  that  it  acta 
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feebly  upon  casein  and  is  strongly  acidifying,  though  the  percentage  of  volatile 
acids  is  relatively  small. 

The  bacteriology  of  "  tatt6  melk,"  P.  S.  Heinkmann  (Science,  n.  ser.,  SS 
{1911),  No,  851,  p,  6'5(?).— This  favorite  food  in  Scandinavia  is  made  by  inociilat- 
Ing  sweet  cow's  milk  with  the  leaves  of  butterwort  (Pinguicula  vtUgaria),  which 
causes  the  milk  to  become  thick  and  slightly  stringy  and  with  a  ailgbt  cheesy 
taste  and  odor. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  samples  showed  streptococci  in  large 
numbers,  mostly  in  diplococcus  form.  Two  species  of  yeast  were  abundant, 
one  being  oval  and  the  other  a  large  organism  with  square  ends,  often  forming 
long  filaments.  There  were  also  some  bacilli  resembling  Bacillus  ooli  in  shape 
and  size,  which  proved  to  be  gram-negative.  There  were  a  few  large  bacilli, 
resembling  that  group  commonly  found  in  milk  and  which  forms  larger  amounts 
of  acid  than  ordinary  lactic-acid  bacteria. 

A  study  of  plate  cultures  was  made,  and  the  different  organisms  isolated. 
"The  streptococcus  could  not  be  distinguished  microscopically  from  Strepto- 
coccus lacticus,  but  its  action  on  sterile  milk  differed,  in  that  it  coagulated  but 
slowly;  after  coagulation  the  coagulum  was  stringy,  similar  to  the  coagulum 
formed  by  B,  bulgaricus,  but  in  a  smaller  degree.  The  oval  yeast  gave  the 
microscopic  picture  of  Saccharomyces  cerevisice.  It  ferments  lactose  and  sac- 
charose with  violent  gas  production,  levulose  slowly,  and  maltose  not  at  all. 
Cultures  of  this  yeast  in  liquid  beerwort  impart  a  somewhat  stringy  consistency 
to  the  medium.  The  other  yeast  proved  to  be  Oidium  lactis,  which  is  always 
present  ^in  milk  and  in  this  milk  is  probably  responsible  for  a  slight  cheeky 
taste  and  odor.'* 

The  salting  and  ripening  of  Boman  **  pecorino,''  G.  Fascetti  (Indus.  Latt. 
e  Zootec.,  8  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  416,  417;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  IRome], 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant-Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  S16,  317). — ^The 
method  described  is  that  in  use  by  the  associations  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

The  fresh  cheeses  are  carried  to  the  dairies,  where  they  are  pricked  with  a 
needle  and  rubbed  with  salt  to  prevent  a  rapid  fermentation.  They  are  then 
placed  on  shelves  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  salt,  which  is  occasloDally 
renewed,  for  8  or  4  months  or  until  no  more  salt  is  absorbed.  The  forms  are 
th^i  covered  with  a  paste  made  of  olive  oil,  suet,  and  kaolin  to  prevent  drying. 
The  process  requires  at  least  2  curing  houses,  one  underground  where  the 
temperature  is  about  12°  O.  at  the  first  period  of  the  salting  and  for  the  last 
period  of  the  ripening  process,  and  another  at  a  temperature  between  15  and 
IS"  for  the  second  salting  period  and  the  drying  of  the  cheese  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  whey. 

Q€Tom6  cheese,  A.  Rolet  (Lait.  et  Indus.  Ferme  [Paris],  21  (1911),  No.  S, 
pp.  17-19). — ^A  description  of  the  method  of  making  G4rom4  cheese,  also  called 
G^rardmer  (and  sometimes,  although  incorrectly,  Munster),  which  is  extensively 
made  in  the  departm^it  of  Vosges. 

A  method  for  preservincr  batter  (Indus.  Beurre,  1910,  p.  511;  abs.  in  Inter- 
nat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant-Diseases,  1910,  No.  2, 
p.  315). — ^The  method  of  preserving  butter  which  is  described  consists  in 
applying  a  coat  of  powdered  white  sugar  after  dissolving  it  in  hot  water. 

The  water  supply  and  the  removal  of  the  waste  water  of  creameries, 
F.  GuTH  (Osndhts.  Ingen.,  34  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  163-165). — ^A  lecture  before  the 
International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Associations  at  Brussels,  S^tember, 
1910.  The  chemical  and  biological  properties  of  the  water  supply  of  creameries 
and  the  disposition  of  wastes  are  discussed. 

Creamery  bookkeeping,  M.  Mobtensen  (/otoa  8ta.  Bui.  121,  pp,  306-^22). — 
A  complete  system  of  bookkeeping  is  outlined,  the  object  being  to  present  a 
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Bystem  which  can  be  carried  out  by  small  creameries  with  a  small  amoant  of 
labor.  Sample  forms  given  include  those  for  the  driver's  report,  the  daily 
recelrlng  record,  the  route  checking  record,  patron's  statement,  purchase  and 
■ales  records,  orders  for  goods,  sale  slip  for  shipment,  daily  cost  record,  and 
monthly  inv^itory. 

VETEBHTABY  MEDICINE. 

ITpon  the  real  immune  state  and  the  question  of  immunity  in  infectious 
diseasesy  E.  Metchnikoff  (In  Les  Prix  Nobel.  Stockholm,  1908,  pp,  1-2^).— 
This  is  the  author's  address  before  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  at  Stockholm 
inl908. 

In  reirard  to  the  partial  functions  of  the  cell,  P.  Ehrlich  (In  Les  Prix 
NoheL  Stockholm,  1908,  pp,  1-19).— This  is  the  author's  address  before  the 
Kobel  Prize  Conmiittee  at  Stockholm  in  1908,  and  deals  particularly  with  his 
new«:  work  in  chemotherapy. 

Hematological  tedmique,  H.  Schbidde  and  O.  Nabgeli  (HdmatoloffiscJie 
technik.  Jena,  1910,  pp.  VI-^1S5,  pi,  1,  fiffs.  20) .—The  first  part  of  this  work, 
QQ  the  technique  of  histological  methods  of  studying  the  blood  and  blood- 
forming  organs,  is  by  H.  Schridde;  the  second  part,  on  the  technique  in 
clinico-morphological  studies  of  the  blood,  is  by  O.  Naegeli. 

Contribution,  to  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  Spirillum  gallinarum. — ^I, 
Assimilation  of  glucose,  A.  Ponselle  (Compt.  Rend,  Soo.  Biol.  [Paris],  69 
U910),  No.  SO,  pp.  S01S09;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  5  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  519,  520).— 
It  was  found  in  experiments  with  this  organism  in  vitro  that  the  agglutina- 
tion and  loss  of  motility  process  makes  use  of  the  glucose  in  the  blood  of  the 
boet  for  glucolysis.  The  blood,  according  to  the  author,  contains  a  catalytic 
agent  which  aids  in  the  assimilation  of  the  glucose,  the  glucose  not  being 
assimilated  directly  by  the  organism. 

The  supposed  catalytic  agent  is  resistant  to  a  heat  at  110"  C,  this  only  for  a 
few  minutes.  Oxygen  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  reaction,  which  pro- 
gresses slowly  at  15°  and  rapidly  at  37''.  It  was  found  that  the  liver  also  con- 
tains the  catalytic  substance,  and  could  be  substituted  for  the  red  blood  cor- 
puGcles.  The  spirillum  dies  in  a  few  minutes  at  SV,  unless  calcium  carbonate 
is  present  to  neutralize  the  acids  in  formation. 

Cultivation  in  vitro  of  the  thyroid  gland,  A.  X^abbel  and  M.  T.  Bxjbbows 
(Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  IS  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  416-421,  pU.  5).— The  authors  find 
that  *'  the  thyroid  gland  in  mammals  can  be  cultivated  outside  the  body.  The 
proliferated  elements  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  epithelial  cells,  the  former 
predominating.  The  cells  survive  in  cultures  for  2  weeks  or  longer,  which 
period  can  be  increased  by  secondary  and  sometimes  by  tertiary  cultivations." 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  bacterial  filtrates  and  extracts,  T.  Kikutsi 
{Beitrdge  zum  Stadiwm  der  Bakterienfiltrate  und  der  Bakteriencxtrakte. 
Di»9.  Oaawa,  1910;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Jmmunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  6 
(1910),  No.  11,  p.  984). — Bouillon  filtrates  and  aqueous  extracts  from  agar 
cultures  of  various  pathogenic  and  saprophytic  bacteria  did  not  yield  any 
soluble,  thermostable,  bactericidal  substances,  with  the  exception  of  Bacillus 
Ptfocyaneus.  Some  of  the  bactericidal  substances  of  B,  pyocyaneus  were  found 
In  the  filtrates,  while  others  were  only  present  in  the  watery  extracts.  The 
thermostable  substance  which  was  extracted  with  alcohol  is,  according  to  the 
aathor,  a  lipoid-protein  combination,  and  is  only  broken  up  when  the  bacterial 
substance  is  treated  with  alcohol,  and  then  only  is  its  bactericidal  action 
manifest.  Normal  bovine  and  sheep  sera  and  human  ascitic  fluid  produced 
precipitates  with  bacterial  extracts  or  filtrates.  This  precipitation  does  not 
occur  when  the  serum  or  ascitic  fluid  is  heated  to  W  C.  _     _    byGoOQlc 
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The  relation  between  the  protein  of  woman's  milk  to  that  of  the  Benun 
protein  in  mother  and  child,  A.  Bauebeisen  (Arch,  OynakoL,  90  (1910),  No.  2f 
pp.  Sk9-^9i;  abs.  M  Zentbl.  Allg,  u.  Empt.  BioL,  1  {1910),  No,  JhS,  pp.  159, 
160), — ^The  author  studied  this  problem  from  3  view  points:  (1)  The  relation 
of  the  proteins  among  themselves  and  to  the  serum  protein  of  the  mother;  (2) 
the  relation  of  the  milk  proteins  to  the  protein  of  the  blood  serum  of  the  new- 
bom;  and  (3)  the  relation  of  the  colostrum  proteins  to  the  serum  of  the  new- 
bom,  as  determined  with  the  aid  of  biological  and  biochemical  methods. 

The  analysis  of  the  antigens  showed  that  the  protein  content  of  the  mother 
serum  was  8.15  per  cent;  of  the  colostrum  8.41  per  cent;  that  obtained  from 
the  serum  of  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  new-bom  contained  5.5  per  cent,  while 
the  whey  protein  had  only  0.42  per  cent.  The  biological  results  with  the  pre- 
cipitin reaction  showed  that  the  constitutional  specificity  is  very  definite  with 
casein,  but  that  a  close  relation  is  also  seen  between  the  colostram  protein,  the 
whey  protein  from  the  milk  which  follows,  and  the  serum  protein  of  the 
mother.  It  was  further  found  that  the  blood  semm  of  the  new-bom  which 
has  not  suckled  contains  the  same  antigens  as  that  of  the  mother  but  in  a 
lesser  quantity,  since  the  mother's  serum  contains  more  true  protein. 

The  author  finally  presoits  the  hypothesis  that  the  more  living  protein  the 
Individual  has  the  greater  is  his  resistance.  On  the  basis  of  his  findings  as  to 
colostrum  proteins,  the  author  points  out  the  enormous  importance  of  colos- 
trum In  the  nutrition  of  the  young,  and  gives  biological,  chemical,  historical, 
and  evolutionary  data  to  demonstrate  thi& 

The  value  of  the  mouse-feedingr  test  for  meat  inspection,  Kempa  {Berlifi, 
Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  40,  pp.  785-787).— The  results  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  mouse-feeding  test  can  easily  be  eliminated  in  judging  meat 
for  human  consumption.  Total  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  bacteriological 
method  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  183;  23,  p.  183). 

The  xiphoid  Ijmph-gland,  Stroh  (Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg.,  20  (1910), 
No.  8,  pp.  249-252,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec,  2S  (1911),  No.  1174,  VP-  42S,  W).— 
The  author  describes  a  lymph-gland  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  cartilage  of  prolongation  of  the  last  sternal  rib  and  the  sternum 
which  is  of  importance  in  meat  inspection  work. 

The  xiphoid  lymph-gland  of  Stroh,  P.  Godbillb  (Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait, 
4  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  633-^38,  ftgs.  4;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  23  (1911),  No.  1114,  pp. 
423,  4^4)' — ^l^he  author  gives  an  account  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
xiphoid  lymph-gland  mentioned  in  the  account  noted  above  and  gives  directions 
for  exposing  it.  The  gland,  which  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
haricot,  is  not  constant,  being  found  upon  an  average  in  6  out  of  10  subjecta 

Heat  inspection  at  Karlsmhe,  Manheim,  and  Ludwigshafen,  P.  BsAinw 
(Volksu).  Abhandl.  Bad.  Hochsch.,  9  [19081,  Vo.  6;  pp.  i^O— Slaughtering, 
inspection  of  meat,  and  similar  matters  are  discussed  with  special  reference  to 
the  localities  under  consideration. 

Live  stock  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  W.  Leitton  (Arkansas 
8ta.  Bui.  106,  pp.  351-366). --ThiB  bulletin  includes  the  text  of  the  state  live 
stock  sanitary  laws,  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  station,  the 
governors'  proclamations  in  regard  to  county  quarantines,  and  federal  quaran- 
tine regulations  applicable  to  Arkansas,  together  with  notes  on  these  laws  and 
regulationa 

Beport  of  the  bacteriologist,  O.  B.  Mabshall  (Michigan  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
150-152, 160-179). — In  order  to  test  the  danger  of  tuberculosis  from  apparently 
healthy  animals  that  reacted  to  tuberculin,  several  pigs  of  about  60  lbs.  weight 
were  kept  in  contact  with  2  cows  for  periods  of  from  66  to  82  daya  The  piga 
failed  to  develop  the  disease,  and  this  was  also  the  casejwith__gulnea  pigs,  in* 
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Jected  with  booillon  fluspenslon  of  feces,  and  wltli  a  calf  that  sncked  one  of  the 
cows.  Upon  slaughtering  the  cows  only  a  few  slight  calcified  and  encapsulated 
tesions  of  the  bronchial  lymph  glands  and  lungs  were  found  in  one ;  while  in  the 
other  the  right  bronchial  glands  were  greatly  enlarged,  the  tubercular  mass 
showed  calcareous  degeneration,  and  the  right  cephalic  lobe  of  the  lungs  con- 
tained a  Ixirge  tubercular  mass  undergoing  liquefaction. 

A  tabular  report  is  given  of  herds  treated  with  hog-cholera  serum  during  the 
years  1908  to  1910.  Studies  made  by  Oiltner  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
blood  of  hyperimmune  hogs  show  that  **  the  successive  weekly  bleedings  lessen 
the  number  of  erythrocytes  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  bleedings  increases, 
hi  most  cases  the  number  of  leucocytes  is  decreased.  The  decrease  in  number 
of  leucocytes  is  due  to  a  constant  decrease  in  large  mononuclears,  and  a  nearly 
constant  decrease  in  lymphocytes  and  eosinophlles  while  this  disease  is  only 
partially  offset  by  a  nearly  constant  increase  in  polynuclears  and  mast  cells. 
There  may  be  a  slight  temporary  increase  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes  per 
cubic  centimeter  immediately  after  bleeding.  There  is  a  tendency  for  both  the 
actual  numbers  and  the  percentages  of  lymphocytes  to  decrease  and  of  poly- 
nuclears to  increase  Immediately  after  bleeding.  Changes  in  the  staining  prop- 
erties of  the  erythrocytes  may  result  from  repeated  bleedings  of  serum  hogs. 
The  changes  noted  in  this  connection  are  in  harmony  with  what  has  been 
observed  by  others  in  studying  the  effects  of  hemorrhage  on  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  blood.'*  t 

Tests  made  with  lactic-acid  cultures  for  irrigation  in  contagious  abortion  and 
other  diseases  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  coal  tar  and 
chemical  antiseptics  are  briefly  described.  Investigations  made  of  an  outbreak 
of  disease  among  sheep  in  Kent  County  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  stomach 
worm  {HwmoncUus  cfmtortus)  to  be  the  cause.  Small  numbers  of  the  whip- 
worm {TrichocepKalus  afflnis)  were  found  in  the  cecum  and  small  nodules  due 
to  (E9ophago8toma  oolumbianum  in  the  hitestinal  walls.  In  1  lamb  examined 
many  of  the  bronchioles  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  both  principal  lobes  of  the 
longs  were  filled  with  lungworms  {Strongylun  fUaria).  Notes  are  given  on  a 
disease  of  cattle  near  Kinde,  Huron  County,  which  was  not  considered  to  be  of 
an  infectious  or  parasitic  nature,  several  cases  of  hemoglobinuria  in  horses  near 
laingsburg,  and  a  wasting  disease  of  horses  at  Imlay  City. 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  state  board  of  live  stock  commissioners  of 
Ohio,  1908-O,  P.  Fischer  et  al.  (Ann,  Rpt,  Ohio  Bd.  Agr,,  6^  (1909),  pp..  659^ 
6B8,  figs.  iP).— The  occurr^ice  during  the  year  of  stock  diseases  is  briefly 
reported  upon. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bengal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the  Civil  Veteri- 
nary Department,  Bengal,  for  the  year  1909-10  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bengal  Vet.  Col. 
wd  Civ.  Vet.  Dept.,  1909-10,  pp.  1-7+1-^2 H-F///-f2).— The  annual  r^wrt  of 
the  Bengal  Veterinary  College,  by  F.  Raymond  (pp.  1-7)  Includes  accounts  of 
the  occurrence  of  epizootic  diseases  In  Calcutta  and  vicinity,  and  of  the  work 
of  the  research  laboratory.  The  report  of  the  Civil  Veterinary  Departmoit  is 
by  D.  Quinlan  (pp.  1-12). 

In  the  reports  on  contagious  disease  it  is  stated  that  the  total  mortality 
among  eguines  and  bovines  was  886  and  17,645  respectively,  against  301  and 
16,456  the  previous  year.  Qlanders  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  160  equines. 
Tabulated  data  show  rinderpest  to  have  killed  8,869,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
23744iemorrhagic  septicemia  3,130,  black  quarter  737,  and  anthrax  812,  bovines. 
The  report  includes  an  account  of  preventive  inoculations  against  rinderpest, 
only  93  of  12,549  animals  having  died  after  inoculation. 

Inyestigations  in  regard  to  putrefaction  products  which  are  bactericidal 
to  the  anthrax  badllus,  K.  Stein  (Aroh.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  SS  (1910),     > 
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^o.  6,  pp.  6S4-651). — It  appears  from  this  work  that  bacterial-free  filtrates 
from  pntrellying  animal  cadavers  contain  a  heat-stabile  bacteriolytic  enzym 
(for  the  anthrax  bacillus)  which  has  its  optimmn  at  37°  G.  The  enzym  content 
of  the  pntrellying  material  was  found  to  yary  with  the  degree  of  putrefaction — 
the  further  the  putrel!ying  process  proceeds,  the  lower  the  enzym  content  will 
be.  The  enzym  can  be  precipitated  with  Nessler's  reagent  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  not  with  tannic  acid. 

A  lethal  infection  with  putrefying  anthrax  material  for  experimental  animals 
was  not  possible,  because  the  yirulence  had  already  been  disturbed  before 
inoculation.  The  enzym  was  also  not  capable  of  checking  an  already  existing 
anthrax  bacteremia  in  mice.  As  the  putrel!yhig  anthrax-bactericidal  material 
was  in  itself  toxic,  it  was  not  possible  to  protect  against  a  subsequent  infection 
with  anthrax  bacteria. 

[Anthrax  outbreak  on  university  farm],  H.  L.  Russell  (Wiaconsm  8ta. 
Bui,  20Sy  pp.  7-f>).— This  is  a  brief  description  of  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  hi 
the  university  herd  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled.  The  general 
opinion  that  hogs  do  not  acquire  anthrax  unless  fed  on  anthrax-infected  car- 
casses was  found  to  be  erroneous,  as  it  is  concluded  that  the  death  of  several 
hogs  in  the  herd  must  have  come  from  soil  infection. 

The  specific  cure  of  yaws  with  diozydiamidoarsenobenzol,  R.  P.  Strong 
{PhUippine  Jour.  iSfci.,  B.  Med.  8ci.,  5  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  433-451,  pis.  14).— 
Reports  are  presented  of  25  cases  of  yaws  or  frambesia  treated  With  salvarsan. 
This  drug  appears  to  be  an  ideal  specific  for  the  disease.  ''Three  or  4  days 
after  the  injection  of  the  drug,  the  granulomatous  lesions  begin  to  disappear 
and  in  the  course  of  from  10  to  20  days  they  usually  have  disappeared  entirely 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth,  pigmented  skin  where  the  lesions  previously 
existed." 

The  treatment  of  yaws  (frambesia)  with  arsenobenzol  (salvarsan),  R.  P. 
Stbong  {Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  13  {1911),  No.  4,  PP-  412-415,  pis.  2).— A  preliminary 
account  of  the  investigations  reported  in  the  article  noted  above. 

The  curative  effect  of  salvarsan  C'  606  '0  in  cases  of  frambesia,  H.  Alston 
{Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2616,  pp.  360,  361).— The  author  finds  that  the 
serum  of  patients  treated  with  salvarsan  is  capable  of  producing  an  improve- 
ment in  other  cases  of  yaws  not  less  marked  than  that  produced  by  the  drug 
itself,  also  that  the  serum  of  the  patients  thus  treated  with  serum  possesses 
the  same  property.  Ck>ntrol  experiments  show  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
serum  be  derived  from  a  patient  suffering  from  yaws  and  that  the  serum  be 
takoi  when  the  patient  is  under  the  influoice  of  salvarsan. 

The  curative  effect  of  salvarsan  in  frambesia,  H.  Alston  {Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1911,  No.  2620,  p.  618). — "The  experiments  in  Trinidad  have  contributed  to 
knowledge  in  4  directions:  (1)  The  serum  of  cases  recovering  under  salvarsan 
has  been  shown  to  have  a  curative  effect;  (2)  nostril  yaws  tubercles  are  not 
affected  by  salvarsan  nor  by  serum;  (8)  the  milk  of  a  goat  injected  with  sal- 
varsan has  a  curative  effect;  and  (4)  soamin  and  orsudan  are  the  only  organic 
compounds-'exciuding  salvarsan,  of  course — ^that  cause  some  benefit  in  yaws." 

The  complement  fixation  reaction  of  rabies,  N.  A.  Dobbowolseaja  {CentbL 
BaJct.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  56  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  177-183).— Aa  a  result  of  im- 
munizing dogs  against  rabies,  bodies  are  produced  in  the  blood  which  give  n 
definite  complement  binding  or  fixati(«  reaction  with  specific  antigens.  The 
reaction,  according  to  the  author,  for  the  present  has  no  practical  significance, 
because  at  times  it  can  be  produced  with  nonspecific  antigens.  An  effort  to 
determine  specific  substances  (with  brain  substance  from  rabid  animals)  hi  the 
blood  with  the  reaction  resulted  in  showing  that  a  positivei  test  could  also  be 
ot>tained  with  the  blood  from  normal  dogs  at  the  height  of  digecition. 
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An  Investigation  into  scabies  in  laboratory  animals,  R.  O.  Low  (Jour. 
Path,  and  Bad,,  15  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  3S3-S48,  pis.  9).— The  author  here  pre- 
E«Dts  a  short  description  of  the  appearances,  methods  of  diagnosis,  the  course 
usually  run,  and  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scabies  among 
laboratory  animala 

Tetanus,  P.  F.  Bahnsen  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S^  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  502^10),— 
This  article  deals  particularly  with  the  treatment  of  tetanus  in  animals. 

An  attempt  to  core  toxicosis  of  pregnancy  with  the  serum  from  pregrnant 
sabJectSy  A.  Mateb  and  Linseb  (Miinchen.  Med.  Wchnachr.,  51  (1910),  No.  52, 
pp.  2767-2759,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  IF,  Ref.,  9 
{1910)^  No.  11,  p.  985).— A  general  review  of  the  theories  of  toxicosis  of  preg- 
nancy is  given,  after  which  the  authors  present  a  hypothesis  that  the  condition 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  proteins  in  the  mother's  blood,  and  an  absence 
of  the  corresponding  antibodies.  The  presence  of  an  increased  antltryptic 
index,  an  activated  cobralysin,  and  peptolytic  enzyms  favors  this  hypothesis. 

The  authors  describe  a  case  of  herpes  gestationis  in  a  woman,  who  was 
treated  with  30  cc.  of  a  serum  obtained  from  another  pregnant  subject.  A 
rapid  resolution  of  the  disease  took  place. 

About  some  contested  points  in  the  biologry  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  G. 
Detcke  and  H.  Much  (Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  47  (1910),  No.  42,  pp.  1933- 
1935). — ^A  reply  to  Aronson«  In  regard  to  the  acid-fast  bodies,  including  fats, 
fatty  acids,  etc.,  in  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  solution  of  the  bacilli  by  neurin. 
The  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  circulating  blood,  S.  Ags-Nagt 
(Gjfdgydszat,  28  (1910),  July,  pp.  494-496;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  CentU.  Oesam. 
Tuherkulose  Forsch.,  4  (1910),  No.  12,  p.  629). — ^The  author  found  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  blood  stream' of  24  human  tuberculous  subjects.  The  work  shows 
that  tubercle  bacilli  can  also  occur  in  the  blood  stream  when  the  process  is  a 
localized  one. 

About  the  intravenous  inoculation  of  mice  with  human  and  bovine  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  R.  Tbommsdosff  (Arh.  K.  Gsndhtsamt,  32  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  568- 
575).— According  to  the  author,  no  work  is  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  intravenous 
Inoculation  of  mice  with  tubercle  bacilli.  In  this  investigation  he  utilized  the 
tail  vein,  and  in  the  article  gives  the  technique  in  detail. 

Tbe  results  show  that  with  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  not  a  single 
mouse  died,  nor  did  the  animal  on  autopsy  show  any  indication  of  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  was  inoculated 
the  animals  became  tuberculous.  The  author  points  out  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  mouse  for  differential  diagnosis.  i 

On  the  results  of  investigations  of  bovine  tuberculosis  during  recent  years, 
B.  Bang  (Tidsskr.  LandokononU,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  100-136).— A  review  of  recent 
investigations  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  its  relation  to  human  tuberculosis, 
with  remarks  on  the  combating  of  tuberculosis. 

Enzootic  of  avian  tuberculosis,  which  was  possibly  of  human  orig^, 
Dabmagnac  (Rec.  M€d.  V4t.,  86  (1909) ,  No.  15,  pp.  504-506) .—r[>he  author 
describes  cases  of  avian  tuberculosis  in  chickens  and  a  turkey,  some  of  which 
were  killed  for  human  food.  He  discusses  the  possibility  of  its  having  its 
origin  from  man. 

The  Ninth  International  Tuberculosis  Conference,  Reoeneb  (Ztschr.  Tuher- 
kulose,  16  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  60h-605). — ^The  ninth  conference  was  held  at  Brus- 
sds,  October  5  to  8,  1910.  It  was  organized  in  4  s^tions,  which  discussed  re- 
Bpectively  the  following  topics:  (1)  Clinical  and  experimental  studies  (dis- 
cnased  by  Messrs.  Landouzy  of  Paris,  Williams  of  London,  Aufrecht  of  Mag- 
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deburg,  and  Raw  of  Liverpool) ;  (2)  protection  of  children  against  tuberculosis 
(discussed  by  Messrs.  Bielefeldt  of  Lubeck,  Bruck  of  Berlin,  R5rdam  of  Copen- 
hagen, Pynappel  of  Zwolle,  and  Hamel  and  Nietner  of  Berlin) ;  (3)  tubercu- 
losis and  the  school  (discussed  by  Messrs.  Altschul  of  Prague,  Fronz  of  Vienna, 
Gumprecht  of  Weimar,  Jacob  of  Berlin,  and  Patrikios  of  Athens) ;  and  (4) 
combating  tuberculosis  by  women  (discussed  by  Dr.  Lef^vre  of  Gembloux,  Mrs. 
Altschul  of  Prague,  Mrs.  Girard-Mangin  of  Paris,  Mrs.  Pannwitz  of  (]lharlotten- 
burg,  Mrs.  Pischinger  of  Lohr,  and  Mrs.  Pynappel  of  Zwolle,  and  the  Misses 
Possaschnaia  of  St  Petersburg,  Sommer  of  Bern,  and  Chaptal  of  Paris). 

Malignant  diseases  in  bovines,  A.  M.  Tbotteb  {Jour,  Compar,  Path,  and 
Ther,,  2It  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  1-20).— The  results  are  reported  of  an  inquiry 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  age,  sex,  and  organ  incidence  of  disease  in  bovlnes 
affected  with  malignant  neoplasms. 

The  cultivation  of  the  organism,  of  chronic  bovine  enteritis,  Albien  (Ber- 
lin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnachr.,  26  {1910),  No.  41,  pp.  793,  7^.*).— A  polemical  article 
in  which  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  581)  replies  to  Mlessner,"  and  in  which 
he  gives  the  formula  of  the  glycerin-agar  media  [nutrient,  Heyden  from  5  to 
10  gm.,  agar  from  10  to  20  gm.,  glycerin  from  20  to  30  gm.,  sodium  chlorid  5 
gm.,  a  normal  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  crystals  (28:1(X))  5  gm.,  and  dis- 
tilled water  1,000  gm.]  on  which  the  above  organisms  will  grow.  See  also  a 
previous  note   (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  287). 

A  minute  on  the  cattle  disease,  R.  Willmot  {Agr,  <ind  Stock  Dept.  Tasma- 
nia, Bui.  19,  1910,  pp.  15,  pl8.  8). — ^This  is  a  preliminary  account  of  chorea 
paralytica  bovis,  commonly  known  in  Tasmania  as  "  the  cattle  disease." 

Observations  and  researches  on  enzootic  hematuria  of  bovines,  Kosschann 
iOsterr.  Monatsschr,  Tierheilk.,  1910,  Nov.;  ahs.  in  Rev.  G^.  M6d.  V^t.,  17 
{1911),  No.  197,  p.  287). — Piroplasmosis  due  to  Piroplasma  bi§eminum,  trans- 
mitted by  Ixodes  ricmus,  occurs  in  Hungary  along  the  Cati^athian  range. 
Acute  and  prolonged  cases  occur  from  time  to  time  but  usually  the  disease  does 
not  last  longer  than  a  week.  The  mortality  is  said  to  be  low,  not  rising  above 
10  per  cent 

Acute  contagious  mastitis  in  cows  due  to  the  Bacillus  lactis  aerogenes, 
J.  A.  GiLBUTH  and  N.  Macdonald  {Vet.  Jour.,  57  {1911),  No.  4S0, pp. 217-22$). -^ 
**B.  lactis  aerogenes,  while  not  pathogenic  by  inoculation  into  the  tissues  of 
cattle,  may  yet  cause  acute  inflammation  if  introduced  into  the  lactating  udder 
of  cows.  Such  an  infection  may  be  readily  spread  by  milking  machines  The 
bacilli  after  the  first  few  days  of  infection  may  be  so  few  as  to  be  overlooked. 
The  secretion,  although  originally  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  rapidly 
assumes  an  inhibitory  power.  There  is  evidence  that  the  blood  serum  itself 
rapidly  becomes  antitoxic.'* 

The  preparation  of  antirinderpest  serom  by  means  other  than  the  injec- 
tion of  idrulent  blood,  F.  S.  H.  Baldrey  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8cL,  6  {1911),  No. 
1,  pp.  1-20,  pi.  1,  charts  21 ) . — ^The  author  concludes  "  that  the  method  of  em- 
ploying peritoneal  washings  to  augment  the  amount  of  inoculable  virulent 
material  is  a  good  one.  It  produces  *an  antirinderpest  serum  of  a  high  value, 
but  less  potent  than  that  produced  by  blood  inoculation.  In  comparison  with 
serum  from  blood  inoculations  it  is  of  great  value  in  the  less  susceptible  platob 
animals  than  in  the  highly  susceptible  hill  cattle.  Its  reaction  is  produced 
principally  by  a  toxin  which  is  rapidly  formed  under  the  vital  influence  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity." 

Stifl-sickness  or  stijfziekte  in  cattle,  A.  Theiucb  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  8o. 
Africa,  1   {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  10-21,  pis.  jJ).— "The  disease  * stifT-slckness •  in 

»  Berlin.  Tlerttrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  30,  p.  598. 
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cattle  resembles  In  all  respects  laminitls  in  horses,  in  fact  it  may  be  called 
*  laminitls  in  cattle.*  Experiments  midertaken  at  2  different  places,  Barberton 
and  Zeenist,  1  In  the  eastern  and  1  in  the  western  part  of  the  Transvaal  nnder 
opposite  climatical  and  tellurlcal  conditions,  show  that  Crotalaria  burkeana 
Is  the  cause  of  stiff-sickness.'* 

Veterinary  notes  {Jour,  Southeast,  Agr,  CoL  Wye,  1909,  No,  18,  pp.  363- 
8S1), — Notes  are  presented  on  "  struck**  sheep  experiments,  1902-1909,  and  the 
prevention  of  parasitic  diseases  of  sheep,  by  T.  W.  Cave,  and  a  system  of  crop- 
ping for  providing  green  food  for  lambs  for  the  prevention  of  lamb  diseases,  by 
B.  N.  Wale. 

Some  neglected  sheep  diseases  of  New  South  Wales,  M.  Henbt  and  A.  E. 
MASsr  (Affr.  Gaz.  y.  8.  Wales,  22  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  109-117,  map  1).— The 
authors  here  record  what  is  known  of  so-called  black  disease,  louping  ill,  and 
staggers,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  further  investigations  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  such. 

A  minute  on  sheep  diseases,  R.  Willmot  (Agr.  and  Stock  Dept.,  Tasmania, 
Bui.  16,  1910,  pp.  16). — ^The  author  here  considers  braxy  and  louplug  ill. 

Johne's  disease  in  sheep,  S.  Stockman  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  BJ^. 
{1911),  No.  1,  pp.  66-69,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  considers  the  observations  here 
reported  to  Justify  the  statement  "that  sheep  may  under  natural  conditions 
become  infected  with  Johne's  disease  and  that  this  animal  must  now  be  consid- 
ered a  factor  in  the  epizootiology  of  this  affection.  They  do  not,  however,  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  disease  known  as  'scrapie*  is  a  form  of  Johne*s 
disease,  as  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  2  different  diseases  may  sometimes 
affect  the  same  animals.** 

Serovacdnation  against  hog  erysipelas,  Scholl  {Rev.  Q6n.  MM.  V4t.,  16 
{1910),  No.  182,  pp.  65-69). — ^This  Is  a  report  of  sero vaccination  work  against 
hog  erpsipelas  In  Belgium.  In  1903  there  were  4,870  vaccinations  and  in  1909, 
84,866.    The  results  obtained  were  excellent 

Hog  cholera,  L.  Van  Es  {Am>er.  Vet.  Rev.,  38  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  489-^01).— 
A  discussion  of  the  etiology,  symptoms,  pathology,  and  serum  treatment  of 
this  disease. 

The  swamp  fever  of  horses^  J.  L.  Todd  and  S.  B.  Wolbach  {Jour.  Med.  Re- 
search, 24  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  213-242,  dgm.  1). — ^The  results  are  given  of  ob- 
servations on  7  cases  of  swamp  fever,  5  cases  of  which  were  artificially  pro- 
duced by  direct  inoculation.  In  this  work  the  symptoms  and  the  gross  patho- 
logical and  histo-pathological  findings  of  the  organs  are  reported.  All  the  sub- 
jects with  one  exception  came  to  autopsy. 

The  ring  bodies  of  Ballah  were  noted  in  all  the  horses,  but  similar  bodies 
could  be  seen  by  the  authors  in  the  liver  of  a  normal  dog.  Sarcosporidia  and 
Sclcrostomum  equinum  or  S.  tetracanthum  were  almost  always  present 

According  to  the  authors,  the  cases  were  too  few  in  number  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  them.  The  results  do  not  differ  from 
those  obtained  by  previous  observers ;  consequently,  the  observations  will  merely 
serve  to  confirm  those  of  others  who  have  preceded  them  in  studying  the 
disease.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  chemotherapeutic  treatment  of  equine  influenza.  Rips  (Berlin. 
Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No.  7,  p.  113). —Whea  a  single  injection  of  a 
full  dose  (0.01  gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight)  of  a  warm  to  blood-warm, 
dilute  alkaline  solution  of  salvarsan  (Ehrllch-Hata  606)  was  given  to  a  horse 
in  the  first  stages  of  influenza,  it  was  noted  that  this  remedy  could  easily  cope 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Three  gm.  of  salvarsan  in  1,500  gm.  of  solu- 
tion was  generally  found  sufficient  for  a  horse  of  medium  weight  The  later 
stages  of  the  disease  are  also  fiivorably  influenced  by  this  remedy.       ^  GoOqIc 
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Periosteotomy  in  spavin,  J.  J.  Wester  (Tijdschr.  Veeartsenijk,,  36  (1909), 
No.  15,  pp.  913-926;  a6«.  in  Vet  Rec,  23  {1910),  No.  1152,  pp.  8J^,  85).— After 
having  employed  a  majority  of  tlie  usual  mettiods  of  treating  spavin  the  author 
has  finally  given  preference  to  periosteotomy.  His  method  of  operation,  which 
Is  a  modification  of  that  of  Peters,  is  described  in  detail. 

Symbiotic  otacariasis  of  the  cat,  J.  W.  Kalkus  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  39  {1911), 
No.  1,  pp.  53-56.  fig.  1). — ^The  occurrence  in  the  State  of  Washington  of  several 
cases  of  auricular  acarlasis  is  reported.  The  first  cases  are  said  to  have  ap- 
peared in  cats  brought  to  this  country  in  1908  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

A  sarcoma  of  the  fowl  transmissible  by  an  agent  separable  from.  I^e 
tumor  cells,  P.  Rous  (Jour.  ExpU  Med.,  13  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  397-411,  pis.  6, 
figs.  2). — In  the  experiments  reported  small  quantities  of  the  cell-free  filtrate 
were  sufficient  to  transmit  the  growth  to  susceptible  fowls. 

BTTEAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  cost  of  living,  H.  P.  Faibchild  (Pop.  8ci.  Mo.,  78  (1911),  No.  4,  pp. 
377-380). — ^Maintaining  that  the  price  of  foodstuffs  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  the  proportion  between  those  who  produce  and 
those  who  consume,  the  author  attributes  the  cause  of  increased  price  of  food 
commodities  in  the  United  States  to  the  preponderance  of  the  urban  population. 
He  asserts  that  the  greatest  total  wealth  of  society  can  be  produced  only  when 
the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  classes  are  supplemented  by  those  engaged  in 
certain  vocations  of  the  city,  and  points  out  that  there  is  a  point  in  the  economic 
development  of  a  country  when  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  city  becomes 
excessive. 

He  questions  whether  that  point  has  been  reached  in  the  United  States.  He 
shows  that  for  every  inhabitant  in  1790  in  cities  of  more  than  8,000  population 
there  were  28  persons  living  in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts;  50 
years  later  there  was  one  city  dweller  to  11  country  dwellers ;  in  1880  the  pro- 
portion had  reached  1  to  3.4 ;  and  in  1900  1.2. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs  it  would  be  supposed  that  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  farm  products  there  would  be  large  profits  to  the  farmer,  country  life 
would  be  more  attractive,  and  the  rush  to  the  city  checked.  However,  it  is 
observed  that  the  large  excess  over  the  actual  cost  of  production  does  not  find 
its  way  back  to  the  pockets  of  the  producers  but  is  absorbed  by  transportation 
companies,  commission  merchants,  packers,  and  retail  dealers. 

Prices  of  farm  products  to  producer  and  consumer,  James  Wilson  (U,  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  19-26). — ^This  report  shows  that  the  price  received  by 
the  farmer  for  agricultural  products  is  not  exorbitant,  and  is  much  below  that 
paid  by  the  consumer.  The  wide  difference  in  prices  is  attributed  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  marketing  farm  produce,  and  it  is  shown  that  of  every  dollar  the 
consumer  pays  for  poultry,  potatoes,  fruit,  dairy  products,  and  some  other 
necessaries,  the  producer  receives  on  an  average  about  53  cts.,  the  railroad 
company  about  7  cts.,  and  the  middlemen  about  40  cts.  Other  illustrations  are 
given  showing  the  costliness  of  the  system  under  which  farm  products  are 
transferred  from  farmer  to  consumer,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  part  of  the 
cost  could  be  eliminated  by  substituting  cooperative  selling  associations  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers,  and  direct  buying  or  cooperative  buying  by  the  consumer 
from  these  cooperative  selling  associations. 

Current  agricultural  wages  {Amer.  Agr.,  87  (1911),  No.  13,  p.  526).— In 
addition  to  other  statistics  relative  to  farm  labor  the  article  gives  a  table 
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leoently  compiled  by  the  tariff  board  showing  the  average  amount  of  wages 
paid  by  the  day  or  month  to  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Id  1900.  It  is  shown  that  the  average  monthly  rate  of  wages  to  farm  hands 
without  board  in  the  United  States  hi  1910  was  f 27.50  as  compared  with  f  18.38 
in  1890. 

ICathematical  distribution  of  wages,  O.  Ballattff  (IUus,  Landw.  Ztg.,  31 
{1911}^  No.  11,  pp.  85,  86).— The  author,  after  discussing  the  economic  sig- 
nificance of  the  division  of  labor,  deals  more  specifically  with  the  subject 
of  computation  and  mathematical  distribution  of  wages  as  related  to  the 
farious  divisions  of  the  operation  of  agricultural  products,  and  determining 
tlie  limit  and  application  of  wages  as  to  the  various  operations  of  production. 
He  goes  into  the  subject  of  farm  accounting,  shows  the  possibility  of  having 
a  careful  and  exact  method  of  reclconlng  wages,  and  discusses  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  different  systems  upon  which  wages  are  paid.  The  pieceworic 
system  is  considered  the  simplest  and  most  practical  and  has  the  advantage 
of  Inducing  the  laborer  to  greater  performance. 

Beport  of  the  select  committee  on  agricultural  cooperation  (Bpt.  Select 
Com,  Affr.  Coop.  [Cape  Good  Hope],  1907,  pp.  XXXH-h 522). —In  addition  to 
the  testimony  and  other  evidence  collected  by  a  special  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  workings  of  agricultural  cooperation  and  the  advances  made 
by  the  government  for  that  purpose,  the  report  states  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  Out  of  £85,491  11&  8d.  advanced  during  the 
period  under  review  to  various  organizations  and  groups  of  individuals  £41,652 
15a.  2d.  was  advanced  to  wineries;  £32,125  17s.  8d,  to  creameries;  £7,275  to 
fencing  syndicates;  £1,959  to  preserving  companies;  £595  18s.  2d.  to  boring 
cjndicates;  £375  to  thrashing  syndicates;  and  £130  lis.  2d.  to  live  stock 
improvement  syndicates. 

The  report  shows  that  there  is  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  applicants- 
for  loans  and  that  the  government  has  made  advances  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  members  of  the  associations.  In  an  illustration 
dted  the  government  advanced  £11,000,  and  the  actual  cash  payments  by  share- 
holders of  the  cooperative  society  amounted  to  only  £101,  or  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  sum  advanced  by  the  government 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  government  should  not  encourage  or 
assist  any  society  unless  it  is  satisfied  with  the  proposed  management;  that 
the  loans  should  not  exceed  the  face  value  of  the  issued  capital,  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  which  should  be  paid  up  before  any  loan  is  advanced;  and 
that  moneys  loaned  should  be  used  in  connection  with  operating  expenses  and 
not  in  payment  of  outstanding  debts. 

While  the  committee  finds  that  misfortunes  have  befallen  some  of  the 
efforts  in  cooperation  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  utility  of  the  movement  has 
been  established  and  that  farmers  in  their  own  Interest  will  have  to  continue 
to  develop  it 

A  traveling  bank  for  farmers,  D.  G.  Ricabd  (Agr.  Ecoru,  4i  (1911),  No.  496, 
p,  5/). — ^The  article  states  that  in  order  to  induce  the  farmers  In  the  up-country 
districts  of  the  Cape  and  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  CJolony  to  appreciate 
tbe  advantage  and  safety  of  depositing  their  money  in  the  care  of  a  bank, 
a  system  of  banking  by  motor  car  is  In  full  operation.  "  The  cars  are  fitted 
with  a  safe  and  desk,  and  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  car  receives  deposits  and 
pays  out  in  checks.  A  regular  route  is  arranged  so  that  the  people  know  when 
to  expect  the  car.  The  cars  call  at  the  doors  of  the  farmhouses  *  for  ordera' " 
The  ftirmers  at  first  manifested  a  great  deal  of  distrust  but  it  is  noted  that 
this  is  gradually  giving  way. 
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The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  {Jewish  Agr.  and 
Indus.  Aid  8oc,  Ann.  Rpt,  1909,  pp,  65), — The  r^)ort  gives  a  history  and  sum- 
mary of  the  work  done  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society  since 
its  organization.  In  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  society  for  the  last  10  years 
it  Is  shown  that  during  1900  39  loans  were  made  aggregating  f  14,425,  and  in  1909 
there  were  256  loans  aggregating  $141,494.48.  The  total  amount  of  loans  made 
during  the  10  years  aggregates  nearly  $800,000,  and  is  distributed  in  Canada  and 
24  States  of  the  United  States. 

Parm  bookkeeping,  W.  J.  Spillman  (NaU  Stockman  and  Farmery  S4  {1910), 
Nos.  57,  pp.  960,  961;  38,  p.  991).— The  article  outlines  the  principles  in  farm 
bookkeeping  and  illustrates  a  system  of  double-^itry  bookkeeping  ttiat  can  be 
kept  by  any  farmer. 

Parm  bookkeeping  {Bd.  Agr,  and  Fisheries  [London],  Leaflet  StJfO,  pp.  8). — 
A  simple  system  of  farm  bookkeeping  requiring  few  books  or  different  places 
of  entry  is  discussed. 

The  agricultural  valuer's  assistant,  T.  Bright  {London,  1910,  5.  ed.,  pp. 
XII -{-SOS). — This  publication  is  intended  to  assist  the  agricultural  tenant-right 
valuer  to  better  prepare  himself  for  discharging  the  various  duties  of  his 
profession. 

The  tables  are  compiled  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a  glance 
various  calculations  relating  to  agricultural  products  and  labor.  The  author 
discusses  and  explains  the  various  items  to  be  considered  and  the  methods  used 
in  determining  the  valuation  of  landed  estates;  gives  tables  showing  the 
method  of  calculating  the  value  of  manures  and  feed  stuffs  from  analyses; 
sundry  costs  and  values ;  measurem^it  of  stacks  of  hay,  com,  and  slraw ;  com* 
pensation  for  land  taken  for  public  purposes;  and  miscellaneous  items  as  to 
agricultural  products 

The  appendix  gives  a  digest  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908,  with  a 
full  text  and  commeitary  thereon. 

Our  farmers  and  our  future,  R.  H,  Forbes  {Univ.  Ariz,  Rec.,  2  {1910),  No.  2, 
pp.  23). — This  is  an  address  delivered  October  21,  1909,  in  a  course  of  public 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  cultivated 
lands  in  Arizona  have  increased  by  reason  of  irrigation  from  5,000  or  10,00«> 
acres  to  about  230,000  acres  within  the  last  55  years,  and  that  further  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  dependent  upon  the  storage  of  flood  waters,  the  devel- 
opment of  underground  supplies,  the  more  effective  application  of  water  in 
agricultural  operations,  and  the  direct  utilization  of  ralnfalL 

Agricultural  statistics  {Bien.  Rpt.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Colo.,  12  {1909-10), 
pp.  279-291).— Thi9  chapter  shows  there  are  between  2,750,000  and  3,000,000 
acres  under  Irrigation  In  Colorado,  and  gives  tables  showing  the  production  in 
1909  and  1910  per  acre  of  the  5  principal  grain  crops,  including  the  acreage, 
bushels,  price,  and  total  value  of  each,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  and  sugar 
production  in  1910. 

Primary  production,  J.  B.  Trivett  {Statis.  Reg.  N.  8.  Wales,  '1910,  pt.  7, 
pp.  577-719),— A  statistical  register  of  New  South  Wales  showing  the  area, 
production,  and  average  yield  of  the  principal  crops,  together  with  comparative 
tables  giving  the  average  of  the  various  crops  and  the  average  value  per  acre 
for  the  several  districts  and  counties  from  1900  to  1909,  Inclusive. 

European  agricultural  returns  {Nyasaland  Govt,  Oaz.,  1909,  May  31,  8up.^ 
pp.  3).— A  statistical  report  showing  the  acreage  and  estimated  tonnage  for 
1908-9  upon  the  following  agricultural  crops  In  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate: 
CJotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  fiber,  chillies,  tea,  wheat,  oats,  and  rice, 
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A^cultural  education:  Educational  periodicals,  B.  M.  Davis  (El.  School 
Teacher,  11  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  15-23).— In  this  number  the  author  discusses  In 
particular  the  influence  of  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  on  the  development 
of  agricultural  education,  and  in  a  more  general  way  3  groups  of  educational 
periodicals:  (1)  Those  devoted  to  general  problems  in  education  and  having 
general  circulation,  in  which  the  attention  given  to  agricultural  education  is 
aaid  to  be  much  less  than  would  seem  to  be  warranted  in  view  of  the  great 
public  interest  in  the  subject;  (2)  special  periodicals,  including  those  devoted 
to.some  single  pliase  of  education,  as,  for  example,  orthography,  penmanship, 
manual  training,  etc.,  among  which  2  are  mentioned  as  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  agricultural  education,  one  in  the  field  of  secondary  agriculture, 
and  the  other  in  the  field  of  elementary  agriculture;  and  (3)  local  Journals  of 
education,  several  of  which  are  said  to  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  education.  A  bibliography  of  some  of  the  leading 
articles  appearing  in  educational  periodicals  is  given. 

Agricultural  education:  Periodical  literature,  B.  M.  Davis  (EL  School 
Teacher,  11  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  79-89).— The  importance  of  popular  periodicals 
is  recognized  by  the  author,  but  he  says  that  "  on  the  whole,  agricultural  pesri- 
odicals  have  maintained  too  conservative  an  attitude  toward  agricultural  edu- 
cation, both  as  to  colleges  and  elementary  and  secondary  schools."  As  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  popular  periodicals  a  review  is  ^iven  of 
some  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  agricultural  education 
that  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  this  country  in  1903,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  active  promotion  of  elementary  and  secondary  agricultural  education. 
Several  other  articles  are  also  reviewed,  and  all  of  these  are  referred  to  defl- 
nltely  in  a  blbliograiphy. 

Agricultural  education:  State  organizations  for  agricultural  and  farmers' 
institutes,  B.  M.  Davis  {EL  School  Teacher,  11  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  136-145).-^ 
In  this  contribution  to  agricultural  education  the  author  discusses  the  influence 
of  state  departments  of  agriculture,  state  fairs,  agricultural  contests  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  offices  of  agriculture,  and  state  farmers'  institutes.  A 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

Agriculturca  education:  Agricultural  societies,  B.  M.  Davis  (El.  School 
Teacher,  11  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  266-274).— In  this  article  four  periods  are  recog- 
nized in  the  relation  of  agricultural  societies  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
education,  viz:  (1)  The  period  of  beginnings,  from  1785-1850;  (2)  the  period 
of  agricultural  fairs,  from  1850-1870;  (3)  the  period  of  great  organizations, 
from  1870-1892;  and  (4)  the  period  of  adjustment,  from  1892  to  the  present 
time.  Much  credit  is  given  to  the  early  agricultural  societies  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Michigan  for  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  influence  of  such  societies  is  recognized  in  later 
years  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  progress  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  a 
more  or  less  independent  value  in  promoting  agricultural  education  in  the 
fields  not  covered  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Beport  of  the  board  of  education  on  agricultural  education  (Rpt.  Mass. 
Bd.  Ed.  on  Agr.  Ed.,  1911,  pp.  104)- — ^Thls  rex)ort  embodies  the  recommendations 
of  the  state  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts  as  to  an  investigation  con- 
dncted  by  direction  of  the  legislature  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  public  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
practicability  and  deairability  of  establisl^ing  a  farm  school  in  the  city  of 
Worcester. 
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Briefly  summarized  these  recommendations  are  (1)  state  aid  as  at  pres^it 
provided  for  industrial  schools  to  any  town  or  group  of  towns  constituting  a 
district  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  independent  agricultural 
school;  (2)  the  establishment  of  agricultural  departments  in  existing  high 
schools  with  state  aid  and  with  rigid  definition  and  enforcement  of  vocational 
standards;  and  (3)  to  meet  the  needs  of  Worcester  by  the  foregoing  proylsions. 

The  report  contains  discussions  in  detail  of  the  following  topics:  Does  Mas- 
sachusetts farming  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  agricultural 
schools?  The  system  of  agricultural  schools  recommended  for  Massachusetts; 
cooperation  between  school  and  home  farm  necessary  to  an  effective  system  of 
agricultural  schools  for  Massachusetts;  the  part-time  proj^t  method  necessary 
to  an  effective  system  of  agricultural  schools  for  Massachusetts;  the  problem 
of  securing  competent  instructors  for  a  system  of  agricultural  schools  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; agricultural  departments  in  public  high  schools  the  principal  pres- 
ent need  in  Massachusetts  agricultural  education;  i)OBsible  locations  for  agri- 
cultural schools  or  departments;  recommendations  with  regard  to  agricultural 
education  for  Worcester;  agriculture  as  a  ptase  of  liberal  education  in  the 
high  schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  agriculture  as  a  phase  of  liberal  education 
In  the  elementary  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

An  appendix  contains  a  proposed  law  embodying  recommendations  of  the 
board. 

Keport  of  the  Michigan  State  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agrlcaltoral 
Education  {Rpt.  Mich.  State  Com,  on  Indus,  and  Agr.  Ed.,  1910,  pp.  95). — ^This 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Michigan  in  the  summer  of  1909, 
and  organized  by  appointing  subcommittees  on  industrial  and  trade  schools, 
child  labor  conditions,  agricultural  education,  and  rural  education.  This 
pamphlet  contains  the  definitions,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the 
whole .  committee,  reports  of  the  respective  subconunittees,  a  paper  on  The 
Present  Condition  of  Industrial  Education  in  Germany,  by  B.  C.  Warriner,  and 
three  appendixes  containing  (a)  statistics  on  agricultural  high  schools  in 
Michigan  and  Minnesota,  rural  districts  in  Michigan,  county  agricultural  schools 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  other  data;  (b)  typical  courses  of  study  in 
agricultural  high  schools,  public  high  schools  in  Maine,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Nebraska,  and  county  agricultural  schools  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in- 
dustrial courses  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  suggested  agricultural  and  industrial 
courses  for  Michigan;  and  (c)  authorities,  including  a  list  of  schools  visited 
and  a  bibliography. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  are  (1)  the  provision  of  at 
least  one  high  school  with  a  four-year  course  in  each  township;  (2)  the  in- 
troduction as  soon  as  possible  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics  into  all  high  schools;  (3)  certification  of  all  teachers  of  agriculturaP 
and  industrial  subjects;  (4)  state  supervision  of  all  agricultural  and  industrial 
courses,  and  (5)  state  aid  for  schools  introducing  high  school  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  as  follows:  (a)  The  total  not  to  exceed  $30,000 
for  the  first  year,  $50,000  for  the  second  year,  and  $100,000  for  any  subsequent 
year,  (b)  an  equal  division  of  the  funds  between  agriculture  and  home  econo- 
mics on  the  one  hand,  and  Industrial  courses  on  the  other,  and  (c)  schools 
certified  for  aid  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  receive  $500  for  the  first 
teacher  employed,  and  $250  for  each  other  teacher  employed,  and  no  school  to 
receive  more  than  $1,000  in  all. 

Some  observations  on  high  school  agrriculture,  L.  Anderson  {Nature-Btudy 
Rev.,  7  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  77-75).— The  author  discusses  schools  that  came  under 
his  observation  during  an  extended  trip  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  special  agri- 
cultural schools  and  public  high  schools  having  agricultural  departments.    He 
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deals  particularly  with  public  hl^h  schools  in  Virginia,  New  Tork,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  California. 

Besults  of  boys'  demonstration  work  in  com  clubs  in  1910,  S.  A.  Knapp 
and  O.  B.  Mabtiw  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Doc.  647,  pp.  7,  figs.  5).— 
The  origin  of  boys'  com  club  work  in  connection  with  the  fanners'  cooperative 
demonstration  work  is  traced  back  to  1906,  and  a  brief  review  of  the  develop- 
msat  of  the  movement  since  1909  is  given. 

The  number  of  boys  engaged  in  this  work  in  1910  was  46,225,  and  the  highest 
yield  on  1  acre  was  228f  bu.  grown  at  a  cost  of  43  cts.  a  bushel  by  Jerry  Moore 
at  Winona,  S.  O.  It  is  stated  that  in  Lincoln  Ck>unty,  Miss.,  48  boys  averaged 
92  bu.  per  acre;  in  Clarendon  County,  S.  C,  142  boys  averaged  62  bu.;  in 
Ai^wmattox  County,  Va.,  17  boys  averaged  83.7  bu. ;  and  100  of  the  boys  in 
tiie  South  made  an  average  of  133.7  bushels  per  acre. 

inSCELLAHEOTTS. 

ATiTinnl  Beports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1910  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr, 
Epts.  1910,  pp.  555).— This  consists  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  heads 
of  Bureaus.  The  various  r^[)ort8  are  also  issued  as  separatea  A  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary,  comprising  a  discussion  of  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  producer  and  consumer,  is  abstracted  on  page  90  of  this  issue. 

Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1910,  James  Wilson  {U.  8.  Dept, 
Agr.  Bpt.  93,  pp.  98). — ^This  report,  which  is  reprinted  in  abridged  form  from  the 
poblication  noted  above,  contains  a  review  of  the  work  of  this  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Keport  of  Georgia  Station,  1909  (Georgia  8ta.  RpU 
1909,  pp.  87-96). — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  by  the  director  of  the  station  on  its  work  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Michigan  Station,  1910  {Michigan  8ta. 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  197-549,  figs.  28P).— This  contains  reports  of  the  director  and 
beads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  the  experi- 
mental features  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  reprints  of 
Bnllethis  256-261,  Special  Bulletins  51-53,  Technical  Bulletins  2rA,  and  Cir- 
culars 6-9,  previously  noted,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910. 

BepOTt  of  the  director,  1910,  H.  L.  Bussell  (Wisconsin  6ta.  Bui.  203,  pp. 
fi5,  figs.  12). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
station  during  the  year,  especially  those  phases  dealing  with  administration^ 
research,  publications,  and  extension  work,  brief  summaries  of  the  publica- 
ti(ms  of  the  year,  lists  of  donations  and  exchanges,  and  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  February  and  March,  1011 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui.,  2  (1911),  Nos.  2,  pp.  33-58;  3,  pp.  61-90).^ 
These  numbers  contain  data  for  February  and  March,  1911,  respectively,  as  to 
the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  Department  and  the  additions  to  the  list 
of  periodicals  currently  received. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LXII  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  435,  pp. 
24,  figs.  6). — This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Water 
required  for  crops  on  rich  and  poor  soils,  burning  lime  on  the  farm,  growing 
tomatoes  for  the  canning  factory,  lime-sulphur  as  a  fungicide,  market  classes 
and  grades  of  meat,  keeping  poultry  free  from  lice,  and  Neufchatel  cheese 
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Idaho  TTiilTersity  and  Station.— Appropriations  have  he&a  made  of  $6,000 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  stock  and  dairy  bam,  with  a  concrete  silo  and 
milk  room  adjoining,  a  $3,000  stock-Judging  pavilion  of  mission  style  to  acoom-i 
modate  120  students,  $13,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  and  $20,000 
for  extension  work  in  Southern  Idaho.  A  dry-farming  substation  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  for  work  tn  cooperation  with  this 
Department. 

Illinois  TTniversity  and  Station. — ^A  total  appropriation  of  $3,600,000  was  made 
to  the  university  for  the  ensuing  biennlum,  of  which  $952,300  is  for  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  experiment  station.  Provision  was  also  made  for  levying  a 
one-mill  tax  during  the  next  2  years  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State. 
The  revenues  thus  derived  will  constitute  a  fund  from  which  the  next  legislature 
may  make  detailed  appropriations  to  the  institution. 

Among  the  several  items  granted  are  $210,400  per  annum  for  maintenance  of 
the  college  and  station,  $168,000  per  annum  for  special  investigations  by  the 
station  in  live  stock,  farm  crops,  soils,  orchards,  floriculture,  and  dairying, 
$19,000  for  the  purchase  of  improved  live  stock,  $3,500  for  additional  equipment 
for  the  f^rm  mechanics  laboratory,  and  $153,000  for  new  buildings.  This  in- 
cludes $34,000  for  additions  to  existing  buildings  and  the  erection  of  several 
small  structures;  $80,000  towards  a  live-stock  building  and  large  pavilion  to 
cost  eventually  $100,000 ;  $39,000  for  green  houses ;  and  $20,000  for  the  purchase 
of  40  acres  of  land  for  the  poultry  plant  and  additional  field  experiments. 

The  legislation  provides  for  the  inauguration  of  work  in  soil  biology,  poultry, 
and  forestry,  and  for  additional  work  in  veterinary  science,  landscape  gardening, 
floriculture,  animal  nutrition,  and  agricultural  extension. 

Fred  L.  Charles,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  education  since  1909, 
died  at  Urbana  May  6,  at  the  age  of  38  years.  Prof.  Charles  was  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University,  from  which  institution  he  also  received  in  1895  the 
M.  S.  degree.  Subsequently  he  specialized  further  in  biology  and  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere  His  early  work  in  teaching  was  in  public 
and  secondary  schools,  but  in  1899  he  became  professor  of  biology  at  the  North- 
em  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  where  he  remained  for  10  years,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  methods  of  teaching  nature  study  in  the  public  schoools.  His 
work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  had  been  largely  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  in 
which  field  his  work  was  largely  of  a  pioneer  nature.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  also  editor  of  Nature  Study  Review. 

Louisiana  Stations. — George  Chaquelin,  formerly  assistant  chemist  at  the 
Sugar  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Sugar  Station,  vice 
H.  P.  Agee,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted. 

C.  C.  Moreland  and  C.  B.  Sherrouse,  1911  graduates  of  the  university,  have 
been  appointed  assistants  in  plant  pathology  in  connection  with  the  researches 
under  the  Adams  Act 
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Plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  residence  at  the  North  Louisiana  Station 
for  the  assistant  director  have  been  prepared  and  bids  for  construction  are 
being  received.    The  former  residence  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January. 

XiiLnesota  TTniversity. — The  State  legislature  has  granted  $1,283,900  to  the 
unfyersity,  $399,700  for  the  school  of  agriculture,  $89,200  for  the  Grookston 
school  of  agriculture,  $2,109  for  the  Orookston  substation,  $15,500  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  substation,  $199,750  for  the  Morris  agricultural  school,  $65,000 
for  a  substation  at  Duluth,  and  $35,000  for  one  at  Waseca. 

The  extension  division  received  an  increase  from  $25,000  per  annum  to 
$40,000,  and  the  farmers'  institutes  an  increase  from  $18,000  to  $23,000.  In 
addition  $2,000  was  allotted  for  prizes  in  the  State  boys'  and  girls'  industrial 
contest  under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  division.  A  horse  bam  was  au- 
thorized to  cost  $5,000  and  a  hog  bam  to  cost  $1,500. 

Hew  Jersey  Stations. — Provision  has  been  made  by  recent  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature  for  carrying  on  experiments  in  poultry  production  and  floriculture. 
Buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  these  purposes  in  the  near  future. 

The  State  board  of  agriculture  has  been  authorized  to  appoint  a  plant  pathol- 
ogist for  the  study  of  chestnut  blight  of  forest  trees.  He  is  to  cooperate  in  this 
work  with  the  State  forester.  The  Slate  entomologist  has  been  authorized  to 
investigate  problems  pertaining  to  the  foul  brood  of  bees. 

Horth  Carolina  College. — ^A  commission  of  five  is  to  be  appointed  from  the 
State  legislature  to  meet  with  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  trustees 
of  the  college  for  an  investigation  of  the  advisability  of  consolidating  these 
institutions  or  to  arrange  for  additional  cooperation  between  them. 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  granted  for  an  animal  husbandry  building. 
There  was  also  provided  $80,000  annually  for  maintenance,  and  $15,000  annually 
during  1911  and  1912  for  permanent  improvements. 

Vorth  Dakota  College  and  Station. — State  appropriations  ag^egating  nearly 
$200,000  have  been  made  for  the  ensuing  biennium.  Of  this  about  $112,000  is 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  college,  $13,600  for  that  of  the  school  of  forestry, 
$25,000  for  that  of  the  5  substations,  and  $24,000  for  that  of  the  23  demonstra- 
tion farms,  together  with  $15,550  for  additional  buildings  and  other  equipment 
St  the  substations. 

Sonth  Dakota  College  and  Station. — The  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for 
maintenance  for  the  ensuing  biennium  aggregate  $131,000.  Among  the  items 
are  $4,000  each  for  the  substations  at  EiUreka  and  Ck)ttonwood,  $6,000  for  the 
Highmore  substation,  $1,000  for  a  new  substation  to  be  located  in  Fall  River 
Coanty  for  dry  farming  tests,  $1,000  for  seed  testing,  $2,000  for  the  distribution 
of  hardy  alfalfas,  and  $2,000  for  popular  bulletins. 

The  grant  for  farmers'  institutes  was  increased  from  $10,000  to  $26,000.  Sev- 
eral new  buildings  were  authorized,  including  a  $100,000  agricultural  and 
administration  building,  $4,000  for  an  addition  to  the  creamery  building,  and 
$8,500  for  buildings  at  the  substation.  The  establishment  of  a  demonstration 
farm  at  Vivian  in  Lyman  Ck)unty  was  authorized  under  certain  conditions. 

Tennessee  University  and  Station. — The  thirty-eighth  annual  session  of  the 
East  Tennessee  Fanners'  Convention,  of  which  the  director  of  the  station  is 
secretary,  was  held  at  the  university  May  16-18.  The  attendance  was  about 
1,500.  There  were  ten  speakers  from  the  university  and  station  and  a  number 
from  other  stations  and  this  Department.  An  inspection  of  the  station  farm 
constituted  an  important  feature  of  the  meeting. 

The  sum  of  $6,000  was  appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  the  convention  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  an  assembly  hall  and  live-stock  pavilion  on  the  station 
farm  to  cost  $12,000.  Considerable  sums  have  been  pledged  by  individuals 
and  the  balance  will  be  supplied  subsequently  from  funds  of  the  convention. 
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YermoiLt  Vnivenity  and  StatloiL. — ^Dr.  Guy  P.  Benton,  president  of  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  bas  been  cliosen  president  of  the  University.  6.  O. 
Cunningham,  a  1009  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  a  post- 
graduate student  in  plant  pathology  and  bacteriology  at  the  University  of  Wish 
consin,  has  been  appointed  assistant  plant  pathologist  in  the  station  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties.  Clarence  Carp^iter,  a  1911  graduate  of  the  university, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  bacteriologist,  and  P.  M.  Lombard  assistant  horti- 
culturist 

A  better-farming-special  train  was  recently  sent  out  in  northern  Vermont. 
One  car  was  devoted  to  forestry  and  horticulture,  one  to  farm  crops  and  fer- 
tilizers, one  to  dairying,  and  a  fourth  to  agricultural  education  and  home 
economics. 

West  Yirglnia  TTniversity. — ^D.  W.  Working  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
agricultural  extension  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of 
this  Department. 

Agricultural  College  in  British  Columbia. — ^An  act  of  the  recent  provincial 
legislature  sets  aside  170  acres  at  Point  Grey,  a  Vancouver  suburb,  for  the  site 
of  a  provincial  university,  and  makes  a  grant  of  2,000,000  acres  of  public  lands 
for  its  maintenance.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  erection  of  over  30 
buildings.  One  important  group  is  to  be  provided  for  a  college  of  agriculture, 
with  accompanying  schools  of  forestry,  domestic  science,  and  veterinary  science. 
A  central  farm  in  connection  with  the  college  is  proposed,  as  well  as  several 
branch  farms  in  the  Province. 

Agricultural  Instruction  in  Porto  Rico. — Instruction  in  agriculture  is  now 
offered  by  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  at  Rio  Piedras,  and  by  the  d^artment 
of  education  in  6  of  the  41  supervisory  districts,  the  latter  being  work  of  an 
elementary  nature.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  is  a  special  teacher  of  agri- 
culture who  gives  instruction  in^the  graded  schools  and  superintends  the  work 
of  the  rural  teachers  In  that  subject  Gardens  are  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  work  and  In  some  Instances  the  sale  of  the  products,  such  as  sugar 
cane,  pineapples,  citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  and  vegetables,  has  placed  quite  a  fund 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  Implements,  etc. 
Courses  In  manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  maintained  in  the  high 
school  and  university  courses,  and  courses  In  sewing  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
graded  schools. 

A  New  Association  of  Agricultural  Educators. — A  conference  on  secondary 
agricultural  education  was  held  In  Chicago  April  10.  •  It  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  departments  of  agricultural  education  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  the  principals  of  the  3  agricultural 
schools  In  Minnesota,  and  the  specialists  In  agricultural  education  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  this  Office. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  the  conference  was  the  number  of  units  feasible 
to  be  taught  in  high  schools  having  special  teachers  of  agriculture.  In  consoli- 
dated rural  or  graded  schools,  and  in  one-room  rural  schools.  As  regards  the 
number  of  units  in  the  four-year  high  school  course  it  was  voted  as  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  that,  if  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  Is  provided,  four  years  of 
agriculture  are  feasible  and  desirable.  There  was  also  considerable  discussion 
of  the  scope  of  rural  school  nature  study  and  of  ways  and  means  of  securing 
up-to-date  Information  on  agricultural  education.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  collecting  of  such] 
materiaL 
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It  was  TOted  to  form  a  x)ermanent  organization  and  K.  L.  Hatch,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, was  elected  president,  and  W.  H.  French,  of  Michigan,  secretary-treasurer, 
with  power  to  decide  upon  a  name  for  the  association  and  arrange  for  subse- 
queat  meetings.  The  president  has  suggested  the  name  of  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching. 

Elementary  Agricultural  Education  in  South  Carolina. — The  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industries  of  South 
Carolina  includes  a  rejiort  of  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  South  Carolina  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of 
establiahlng  and  maintaining  agricultural  schools  and  branch  experiment 
stations  in  the  State. 

In  this  report  the  commission  enumerates  the  various  forces  at  work  In  South 
Carolina  to  improve  agricultural  methods,  and  recommends  that  Instead  of 
establishing  separate  agricultural  high  schools  the  State  create  a  commission 
on  agricultural  education,  to  consist  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education, 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clemson 
College,  the  director  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  college,  the  professor 
of  secondary  education  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  professors 
of  elonentary  agriculture  and  elementary  education  at  Wlnthrop  College.  This 
commission  would  be  charged  with  making  and  executing  general  plans  for  agri- 
cultural education  in  South  Carolina,  including  the  appointment  of  a  director  of 
agricultural  education,  who  should  be  an  officer  of  the  state  department  of 
education,  and  may  be  a  professor  In  Clemson  College.  The  duties  of  this 
officer,  as  outlined  by  the  conmiisslon,  would  be  to  coordinate  and  harmonize 
all  of  the  forces  now  directed  toward  agricultural  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  prepare  and  distribute  among  the  schools  special  bulletins  outlining 
definite  work  to  be  done,  give  specific  directions  to  teachers  of  agriculture,  dis- 
tribute seeds  to  schools,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  commission  may 
direct 

The  commission  also  recommends  that  special  courses  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  be  offered  by 
Clemson  College,  Wlnthrop  College,  and  the  state  university,  and  that  teachers 
who  have  thus  prepared  themselves  to  teach  agriculture  and  who  have  received 
the  proper  credentials  for  such  work  should  receive  from  the  state  appropria- 
tion a  small  compensation  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid  by  the  district  trustees. 

rnder  this  plan  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  director  of  agricultural  education 
and  the  commission  on  agricultural  education  is  to  be  supported  by  state 
appropriations. 

Industrial  Education  in  Haine. — The  report  of  the  Maine  state  superintendent 
of  public  schools  for  1910  contains  the  report  of  the  committee  on  investigation 
of  Industrial  education  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent  in  accordance 
with  a  resolve  passed  at  the  1909  session  of  the  legislature.  Their  report  deals 
with  industrial  (including  agricultural)  education  in  European  countries  and 
in  America,  a  i^ynopsls  of  typical  state  laws  regarding  industrial  education,  the 
present  status  of  industrial  education  in  Maine,  and  the  needs  of  Maine  indus- 
tries, with  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  special  teach- 
ers, the  elementary  schools,  agricultural  education,  secondary  schools,  continua- 
tion courses^  separate  trade  schools,  and  the  control  of  industrial  courses. 

The  committee  recommends  among  other  things  the  introduction  of  hand 
work,  including  drawing,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science,  into  all  grades 
of  elementary  schools;  greater  emphasis  on  the  local  geography,  history,  and 
industries,  and  the  direction  of  all  school  work  toward  the  experiences  of  the 
child;  school  and  home  gardens;  courses  for  training  teachers  in  agriculture, 
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manual  training,  and  domestic  science ;  encouragement  by  the  State  of  courses 
in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science,  in  public  high  8chcM>l8 
and  academies;  evening  continuation  courses  in  manufacturing  and  industrial 
centers;  and  permissive  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  separate  trade 
schools. 

New  Journals. — The  American  Revieio  of  Tropical  Agriculture  is  being  pub- 
lished monthly  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Rubber  Planters*  Association  of 
Mexico.  The  late  Pehr  Olsson-Seffer,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  its  editor,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mexico  City^  and  the  board  of  associate  editors  has  included  Prof. 
C.  F.  Baker,  of  Pomona  College,  the  late  J.  B.  Carruthers,  of  Trinidad,  E3.  B. 
CJopeland,  Ph.  D.,  of  Manila,  R.  M.  Olsson-Seffer,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  F.  B.  Lloyd,  of  the  Alabama  College  and  Station,  and  others.  Its 
object  as  announced  is  to  disseminate  throughout  North  and  South  America 
the  latest  experiences  of  science  and  practice  in  tropical  agriculture  In  all  the 
various  branches.  One  of  the  recent  numbers  contains  an  account  by  the 
editor  of  rubber  and  coffee  growing  in  the  Orient  and  in  Mexico ;  an  article  on 
The  Growing  of  Guayule  in  Relation  to  the  Soil,  by  J.  E.  Kirkwood;  articles 
on  The  Flow  of  I^tex  in  Rubber  Plants  and  Agricultural  Possibilities  in 
Tropical  Mexico,  by  the  editor;  Causes  of  Destruction  of  Agricultural  Land 
in  Mexico,  by  R.  I.  Olsson-Seffer ;  a  bibliography  of  rubber,  reviews  of  current 
literature,  book  reviews,  and  miscellaneous  notes. 

The  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Companhia  de  MocamMque  Is  published 
quarterly  in  English  and  Portuguese,  being  edited  by  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture assisted  by  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Mozambique.  It 
is  designed  especially  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  department 
and  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  country,  to  whom  It  is  distributed  free  of 
charge.  The  Initial  number  contains  a  variety  of  material.  Including  an  article 
on  maize  cultivation  at  M*Zimbltl  experimental  station,  notes  on  the  coconut 
beetle,  official  notices,  statistical  data,  etc 

The  student  body  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Los  Banos,  P.  I.,  is  Issuing 
The  Philippine  Agriculturist  and  Forester.  It  appears  monthly  during  the 
college  year  and  the  initial  numbers  contain  descriptions  of  the  work  of  the 
college,  general  articles  designed  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  islands, 
abstracts  of  agricultural  literature,  etc. 

The  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society  has  established  Nebraska  Horti- 
culture as  Its  official  organ.  The  initial  numbers  contain  a  variety  of  brief 
articles  including  several  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Nebraska  University 
and  Station. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  Cuban  government  offers  a  prize  of  $30,000  to  the  Indi- 
vidual who  discovers  the  cause,  cure,  or  means  of  control  of  the  coconut  disease 
that  Is  destroying  many  of  the  trees  in  that  country. 

Dr  Pehr  Olsson-Seffer,  formerly  instructor  in  botany  in  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  and  recently  director  of  the  Tezonapa  Botanical  Laboratory  and 
botanist  of  the  Mexican  Government,  was  recently  killed  in  Mexico,  at  the  age 
of  88  years. 

Horace  G.  Deming  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  agriculture  In  the  Philippine  College  of  Agriculture. 
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One  by  one  those  who  took  part  in  the  beginnings  of  agricultural 
experimentation  in  this  country  pass  away.  Sturtevant,  Johnson, 
Goessniann,  Cook,  Atwater — ^these  belong  to  the  first  generation  of 
workers  in  agriculture.  The  men  of  their  time  have  largely  given 
place  to  a  second  generation,  now  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  life,  who 
with  the  greater  opportunity  which  the  times  afford,  in  experience, 
funds,  and  popular  appreciation,  are  throwing  their  whole  lives  into 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  as  an  industry  and  as  a  condition 
under  which  men  live. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  type  of  this  present 
generation  of  leaders.  In.  a  sense  he  was  a  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new  regime,  for  he  was  trained  under  the  pioneers,  and  his  most 
notable  work  was  done  since  the  experiment  station  movement  be- 
came a  national  one.  He  represented  in  a  characteristic  way  the 
vigor  and  aggressiveness  of  the  new  generation  in  organizing  and 
propagating  experiment  station  work,  and  in  making  its  results  felt 
by  the  farmers.  He  shared  generously  in  the  confidence  and  appre- 
ciation which  have  come  of  such  effort,  and  in  the  demand  for  leader- 
ship which  this  agricultural  awakening  has  brought.  He  was  a  prod- 
uct of  his  times,  the  embodiment  of  a  new  idea. 

His  life  was  not  a  long  one,  as  the  world  measures  time,  but  it  was 
crowded  full.  In  its  fifty-five  years  there  was  more  of  life  and  ac- 
complishment than  in  the  three  score  and  ten  of  many  another  man. 

Edward  Burnett  Voorhees  was  born  at  Minebrook,  Somerset 
County,  New  Jersey,  on  June  22,  1856.    He  died  June  6,  1911. 

He  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1881  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1900  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  science  from  the  University  of  Vermont.  The  year  following 
his  graduation  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater ;  and  in  1882  he  returned 
to  New  Jersey  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  experiment  station.  This 
station,  the  third  or  fourth  in  seniority  of  American  stations,  had 
been  established  two  years  previously,  and  was  under  the  directorship 
of  Dr.  George  H.  Cook.  Doctor  Voorhees  continued  as  assistant 
chemist  until  1888,  when  he  was  made  chemist.  'Following  the  death 
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of  Doctor  Cook  he  was  appointed  professor  of  agriculture  in  Rutgers 
College,  in  1890,  a  position  which  he  held  for  twenty  years,  develop- 
ing agricultural  instruction  in  that  institution  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, his  efforts  being  crowned  with  a  good  measure  of  success 
and  leading  the  State  to  the  establishment  of  the  short  courses  in 
agriculture. 

In  1893  Doctor  Voorhees  was  made  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Station,  and  three  years  later  the  directorship  of  the  College 
Station  was  combined  with  this.  Under  his  hand  the  inspection 
work  of  the  stations  was  put  upon  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness, and  the  research  and  experimental  work  were  developed 
in  accordance  with  definite  plans  and  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  State.  He  inspired  and  assisted  his  coworkers 
in  the  station,  providing  for  tJiem  opportunity  and  suitable  condi- 
tions for  their  studies,  and  securing  reco^ition  for  what  they  ac- 
complished. He  was  director  in  a  true  sense,  maintaining  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful  relations  with  the  men  of  his  staff,  and  a  vital 
connection  with  the  principal  lines  of  investigation. 

As  an  independent  investigator  he  was  versatile,  resourceful,  clear 
in  aim  and  purpose,  and  quick  to  see  the  practical  applications  of 
his  experiments.  Indeed,  these  were  conceived  for  the  most  part 
with  the  primary  object  of  throwing  light  on  practical  every-day 
questions,  for  however  deep  his  interest  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
the  art  and  the  problems  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  were  never  lost 
to  his  sight 

He  carried  on  an  elaborate  series  of  studies  on  nitrogenous  fertili- 
zers, the  first  ten  years'  results  of  which  were  summarized  in  Bulletin 
No.  221  of  the  New  Jersey  Stations.  A  review  of  this  work  was 
also  presented  at  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry 
in  London  in  1909. 

More  recently,  in  collaboration  with  Doctor  lipman,  he  had  given 
special  attention  to  investigations  in  soil  chemistry  and  bacteriology. 
The  New  Jersey  Station  was  a  pioneer  in  the  latter  branch,  and 
although  its  example  has  been  followed  by  other  stations  it  has  re- 
mained a  leader  in  that  line.  The  department  sprang  from  Doctor 
Voorhees's  initiative  and  his  ability  to  perceive  the  important  bear- 
ings of  the  subject.  Its  establishment  and  development  on  so  high  a 
plane  is  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  accomplishments.  In  1902  he 
was  awarded  the  Nichols  medal  by  the  New  York  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  for  the  best  paper  embodying  the  results 
of  original  chemical  research  submitted  during  the  year.  The  con- 
tribution on  which  this  award  was  made  was  based  on  work  conducted 
in  the  new  department,  and  was  entitled  Studies  in  Denitrification. 

Doctor  Voorhees  was  a  pioneer  in  teaching  the  farmers  the  practice 
of  home  mixing  of  fertilizers,  to  economize  cost  and  secure  suitable 
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mixtiinB  for  differeai  purposes.  He  was  an  ardent  champion  of 
honest  goods,  and  waged  an  aggressive  campaign  against  the  incor- 
poration of  materials  which  his  experiments  showed  to  be  inert  and 
of  little  agricultural  value.  He  called  sharp  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference which  may  exist  between  commercial  and  agricultural  values, 
especially  in  case  of  different  forms  of  nitrogenous  manures.  His 
reports  on  the  fertilizer  inspection  were  full  of  vigor  and  life,  and 
contained  deductions  and  suggestions  which  were  interesting  and 
helpful  to  the  practical  man  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  tables 
of  figures. 

With  remarkable  energy  and  enthusiasm  Doctor  Voorhees  en- 
couraged and  promoted  the  diversification  of  agriculture  in  his 
State,  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
branches  of  farming.  The  system  of  soiling  crops  for  dairy  cattle 
which  he  worked  out  and  demonstrated  at  the  station  farm  was  an 
example  in  intensive  farming  under  which  the  purchase  of  expensive 
grains  was  greatly  reduced.  The  home  growing  of  protein  was  a 
popular  theme  with  him.  The  successful  establishment  of  alfalfa 
in  New  Jersey  is  a  direct  result  of  his  experiment  and  teaching.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  thousand  acres  were  seeded  to  this  crop  last  fall. 
He  gave  special  study  to  the  waste  or  poor  soils  of  the  State  and  their 
utilization  for  profitable  farming;  and  at  one  time  he  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  use  of  irrigation  as  an  adjunct  in  the 
humid  regions. 

These  things  illustrate  the  versatility  and  breadth  of  interest  of 
the  man,  and  show  how  quick  he  was  to  perceive  a  need  and  to  seek 
means  of  meeting  it.  It  was  this  breadth  and  quick  perception,  his 
clearness  of  purpose  and  energy  in  setting  work  in  motion,  that  ccm- 
stituted  one  of  his  strongest  attributes  as  a  station  director. 

Doctor  Voorhees  was  identified  with  many  scientific  societies  and 
organizations,  in  whose  work  he  shared.  For  many  years  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  study  of  methods  of  analysis  conducted  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  he  was  president 
of  that  organization  in  1893-94.  For  seven  years  (1897-1904)  he 
was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Ajnerican  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  was  president  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1904r-6. 

His  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  especially 
noteworthy.  He  served  as  vice-president  of  that  board  from  1893- 
1901,  and  was  its  president  from  that  date  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
giving  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  its  interests  and  activities.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Jersey  Weather 
Bureau  in  1893,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Microscopical  Society 
1905-6,  and  a  leader  on  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 
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^^  In  the  rapid  movement  of  agricultural  science  in  an  unknown  and 
then  but  lowly  place,  to  its  present  lofty  place  among  the  sciences  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  national  life,  he  thus  bore  his  worthy  and  far 
from  inconspicuous  part." 

The  broad  educational  influence  of  an  agricultural  teacher  is  not 
to  be  measured  merely  by  the  hours  spent  in  the  class  room  or  the 
number  of  students  which  come  directly  under  him.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  his  influence  in  the  promo- 
tion of  worthy  educational  ideals,  and  his  dissemination  of  useful 
knowledge  among  mankind,  must  receive  due  weight  of  considera- 
tion. 

This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Voorhees.  He  rendered 
a  far  broader  service  to  higher  education  in  agriculture  than  the 
teaching  of  the  students  who  attended  his  classes.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental things  in  the  development  of  the  American  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  has  been  the  provision  of  textbooks  and  manuals  for 
different  grades  of  instruction.  As  a  thoroughly  trained  scientist, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  studies  in  plant  nutrition  and  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  Doctor  Voorhees  brought 
together  the  results  of  his  studies  and  experience  as  a  teacher  in  what 
is  the  standard  American  text-book  on  fertilizers,  which  has  passed 
through  eleven  editions.  This  has  been  used  by  a  large  number  of 
students  in  the  college  courses  in  agriculture.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  an  important  manual  on  forage  crops,  and  contributed  to  the  Ency- 
clopedia of  American  Agriculture  standard  articles  on  fertilizers, 
green  manures,  and  cover  crops. 

In  a  lower  range  of  educational  effort  his  book  entitled  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture  has  had  an  important  part  in  helping  on  the 
now  widespread  movement  for  secondary  education  in  agriculture. 
To  this  class  would  also  belong  the  Book  of  Com,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  was  a  collaborator. 

As  a  teacher  of  men  actually  engaged  in  agriculture  throughout 
New  Jersey  and  in  many  other  States,  Doctor  Voorhees  was  among 
the  foremost  workers  in  the  cause  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
extension  in  agriculture.  He  had  a  rare  combination  of  scientific 
accuracy  with  sound  practical  judgment,  and  a  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  to  practical  minds  which  was  very  attractive  and 
convincing.  He  was  trusted  by  practical  men  as  a  wise  and  safe 
leader,  and  there  were  many  evidences  of  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  his  aid  was  held. 

Doctor  Demarest  has  well  said  of  him:  ^^A  supreme  characteristic 
was  his  devotion  to  work,  his  incessantness  in  the  affairs  of  his  voca- 
tion. His  interests  were  many  and  wide;  his  chosen  calling  brought 
him  into  manifold  relations,  many  cixnmunities  of  men,  many  places 
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of  responsibility,  many  circumstances  of  demand.  Any  of  them  as 
an  exclusiTe  work  might  have  commanded  his  energy  of  all  the  days 
and  years;  each  of  them  commanded  its  place,  and  its  degree  of  his 
care  and  effort,  and  the  record  of  any  week  or  month  showed  his 
versatile  and  unremitting  zeal.  The  world's  work  was  his  work  and 
he  cast  in  all  his  living.  He  did  the  full  day's  work  without 
measure.  •  .  . 

"His  was  a  rare  enthusiasm.  He  burned  with  devotion  to  the 
cause  to  which  he  gave  his  life.  An  ardent  belief  in  the  resources 
and  opportunities  with  which  he  had  to  do  urged  him  on,  inspired 
his  far-reaching  effort,  and  became  the  prophecy  of  great  accom- 
plishments.   He  was  ambitious  and  confident  and  courageous.  .  .  . 

"  Out  from  the  college  and  station  center  his  work,  and  his  per- 
sonality pervaded  the  State  and  even  played  their  part  in  the  life 
and  progress  of  the  nation.  In  the  most  material  way  the  resources 
of  the  State  were  in  far  degree  developed  by  that  which  came  forth 
from  his  brain  and  hand.  ...  It  was  his  custom  to  go  ceaselessly 
about  the  State,  and  his  visits  to  communities  and  clubs  were  a  vig- 
orous campaign  of  scientific  truth.  Thus  not  only  were  great  and 
continuous  material  results  achieved,  but  as  i^ell  a  singular  personal 
influence  was  created  and  wrought  widely  foi*  good. 

"This  singular  hold  upon  the  people  and  service  of  them  was 
recognized  in  many  appointments  by  the  State  itself  and  by  organi- 
zations within  its  bounds.  Such  official  places  were  not  only  the 
consequence  of  his  unusual  activities  and  acceptance,  but  the  van- 
tage point  for  still  more  effective  work  for  the  public  good.  His 
counsel  was  always  sought  and  respected;  he  it  was  who  largely 
shaped  policies,  formulated  plans,  and  guided  the  movements  of 
such  enterprises. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  reach  of  such  a  life;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  few  men  in  the  life  of  the  State  who  have  been 
more  warmly  regarded,  more  surely  trusted,  and  more  plainly  fol- 
lowed than  he." 
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Chemical-technical  analysis,  G.  Lunoe,  E.  Berl  et  al.  {Chemisch'technische 
Untersvchungsmethoden,  Berlin,  1910,  vol,  2,  6.  ed„  rev.  and  erU,,  pp,  XF/-h 
869,  figs,  1S8;  Sup.  pp.  8). — ^This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  608),  and  deals  with  physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  cyanogen  compounds,  clays,  glass,  cement,  water, 
sewage,  soils,  air,  iron  and  other  metals,  calcium  carbid,  and  acetylene. 

Method  for  estimating  nitric  acid,  O.  Anoelucci  (Abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  $4 
(1910) y  No.  112,  p.  994).— In  this  method  from  0.2  to  0.5  gm.  of  the  substance 
is  mixed  with  3  gm.  of  fused  and  powdered  lead  chromate.  The  mixture  is 
then  put  in  a  porcelain  boat  and  inserted  in  a  combustion  tube  which  is  open 
at  both  ends.  On  one  side  of  the  tube  are  placed  successively  a  30  cm.  layer 
of  metallic  copper,  copper  oxid  (15  to  20  cm.),  and  a  copper  netting  (5  to  6 
cm.),  and  it  is  then  connected  with  an  azotometer  (nitrometer).  Carbon 
dioxid  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  with  a  capillary  tube,  and  when  the 
air  has  been  displaced  the  combustion  tube  is  heated  to  from  400  to  500^  G. 
The  nitrogen  oxid  vapors  formed  are  reduced  by  the  metallic  copper,  and  the 
pure  nitrogen  is  collected  and  measured  in  the  azotometer. 

A  simple  method  for  the  estimation  of  potassium,  A.  Gbetb  {Mitt,  Lehensm^ 
Vntersuch.  u,  Hyg.,  Schweie.  Gsndhtsamt.^  1  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  295-^7;  a&«.  in 
Chem.  Ztg.,  S4  {1910),  No.  117,  p.  XO^O).— This  is  a  simplification  of  the  Flnke- 
ner-Neubauer  method  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  714),  and  consists  of  boiling  20  gm.  of 
the  air-dry  substance  in  a  liter  bottle  until  solution  has  taken  place.  Sodium 
hydroxid  and  ammonia  are  then  added  until  all  the  precipitable  substances 
are  thrown  down  and  the  reaction  is  slightly  alkaline  toward  phenolphthalein. 
The  mixture  is  cooled  and  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  settle. 

A  measured  quantity  of  the  clear  fiuid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  beaker 
(resistant  glass),  and  if  necessary  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium  hydrate 
to  remove  the  remaining  ammonia.  If  amids  are  present  these  are  broken 
down  with  a  little  sodium  hypochlorite  or  chlorin  water,  and  where  much 
organic  matter  is  in  the  mixture  this  is  oxidized  in  a  platinum  dish  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treated  with 
an  excess  of  platinic  chlorid,  and  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  In  order  to 
wash  the  potassium  platinic  chlorid  thoroughly  and  remove  the  sulphates  and 
chlorids  which  may  be  present,  the  residue  is  taken  up  with  a  little  water. 
100  cc.  of  96  per  cent  alcohol  added,  and  shaken.  The  precipita'te  formed  is 
collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible  by  the  aid  of  suction,  washed  several  times,  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  magnesium  chips  and  sulphuric  acid  added  to  reduce  the 
platinum.  The  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  a  Neubauer-Gooch  crucible 
106 
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(R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  710),  and  the  filtrate  treated  ia  the  usual  maimer  for  deter- 
mining potash. 

Tbm  nrttmatiim  of  pvtaseiam  us  potasaliim  platinic  chlorid,  H.  FBESENnis 
iOwterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  IS  (1910),  No.  24,  pp.  SO4,  505).— The  author  sought  to 
determine  the  Influence  which  various  salts  exert  upon  the  results  of  the  esti- 
mation of  potassium  as  potassium  platinic  chlorid  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
ehlorid. 

The  work  shows  that  where  much  calcium  chlorid  is  present  with  potassium 
chlorid  and  sodium  chlorid,  and  is  not  preyiously  removed,  the  results  for  potas- 
sium are  high.  The  same  was  foufid  to  be  the  case  for  potassium  in  admixture 
with  sodium,  magnesium,  and  barium  chlorids. 

The  tests  made  to  determine  the  proper  strength  of  alc(^ol  for  this  work 
showed  that  TO  per  cent  alcohol  gave  low  results  and  85  per  cent  high  results, 
while  95  per  cent  alcohol  gave  good  results  for  the  potassium  oxld  but  with 
evidences  of  a  possibility  of  reducing  the  sodium  chlorid  to  the  oxid  state.  A 
concentration  of  80  per  cent  alcohol  Is  deemed  the  best. 

XstlmatioiL  of  phoi^korlc  add  by  direct  weighing  of  the  ammonium  phos- 
pho-molybdate,  N.  vdn  Lobenz  (Oaterr.  Ohem.  Ztg.,  H  (1911),  No.  i,  pp. 
i-5). — ^Thte  article  deals  with  the  question  of  the  priority  of  this  method 
(E.  8.  R.,  13,  p.  14)  and  criticises  Jdrgensen's  findings  with  a  similar  method 
(E.  B,  R.,  10,  p.  506).  The  method  Is  again  described  in  detail  and  its  appli- 
cation for  Blag,  soils,  and  ashes  is  discussed. 

The  titrametric  estimation  of  phosphorus  in  small  amounts,  L.  T.  Bowser 
{Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  45  (1911),.  No.  S,  pp.  250-257).— "The  method,  briefly 
stated,  is  as  follows:  Use  a  convenient  volume  of  solution,  but  see  that  when 
ready  for  precipitation  it  Is  not  less  than  20  cc.  For  less  than  0.8  mg.  PsOs  use 
1  cc.  molybdate  solution,  for  more  1.5  cc.  and  0.5  gm.  ammonium  nitrate,  pre- 
cipitate at  55°  C,  keep  for  1  hour  at  that  temperature,  let  stand  for  2  hours, 
filter  and  wash.  Titrate  with  a  standard  hydroxld  solution  not  stronger  than 
OXQ  N." 

Determination  of  the  basicity  of  Thomas  slag  iK}wder,  R.  Miohel- (C/iem. 
Eiff.,  S4  (1910),  No.  9S,  p.  8S0;  ah8.  in  Chem.  A6«..  5  (1911),  No.  i,  p.  5/).— The 
author  proposes  heating  1  gm.  of  the  powder  with  about  15  cc.  of  20  per  cent 
ammonium  nitrate  solution  in  a  200-cc.  round-bottom  flask.  The  ammonia  is 
thai  driven  ott  by  means  of  air  which  has  been  previously  passed  through  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  which  is  allowed  to  bubble  through  the  mixture  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  ammonia  is  caught  in  an  excess  of  tenth-normal  acid 
solution.  A  blank  experiment  conducted  without  slag  powder  liberated  no 
ammonia. 

Biochemical  handbook,  edited  by  E.  Abdebhalden  (Biochemisches  Hand- 
lewikon.  Berlin,  1911,  vol.  5,  pp.  F/+e74).— This  volume  treats  of  the  alka- 
loids, animal  poisons,  products  of  internal  secretions,  antigens,  and  ferments. 

Action  of  the  metallic  salts  of  the  gold  group  upon  the  saccharification 
of  starch  by  the  amylol3rtic  ferments,  O.  Gebbeb  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol. 
[Parish  70  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  i59-l-*5).— Cadmium,  chlorid,  zinc  chlorid  and  sul- 
phate, silver  nitrate,  and  mercuric  chlorid  were  studied  tn  regard  to  their  effect 
upon  the  action  of  starch  ferments. 

A  glneosid  from  Tephrosia  parpiurea^  G.  Glabse,  Jr.  and  S.  G.  Banebjre 
(Jour.  Ohem.  floa  [IrWklon],  97  (1919),  No.  575,  pp.  1883^1837;  ahs.  in  ZentU. 
Biochem,  u.  Biophy$.,  11  (WIO),  No.  1,  p.  S). — From  an  alcoholic  solution  or 
extract  of  this  legume,  the  authors  isohited  a  gtncosid  which  on  hydrolysis 
>ields  quercetin,  rhamnose,  and  glucose,  and  poflHBesses  the  formula  CsrHwOi«+ 
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Determining  the  enzymatic  activity  of  nuclease  by  the  optical  method, 
G.  PiGHiNi  (Zischr,  Physiol,  Chem.,  70  {1910),  No,  2-3,  pp,  85-93,  figs.  U). — 
The  author  at  first  utilized  the  various  chemical  methods  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  results  obtained  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  He  contrived  a  method 
based  upon  an  observation  made  by  Jonee)<>  who  found  that  nucleic  acid  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right.    The  method  gave  good  results. 

Micropolarization,  E.  Fischer  (Ber,  Dcut,  Chem,  GesselL,  44  (1911),  No.  i, 
pp,  129-132,  ftga.  2), — ^A  description  of  the  method  and  apparatus  used  for  the 
polarization  of  small  amounts  of  substance. 

Detection  of  nitrogen  in  organic  substances,  H.  IL  Ellis  (Chem,  News^ 
102  {1910),  No,  2655,  p.  187;  ahs,  in  Chem,  Abs.,  5  (1911),  No.  1,  p,  75).— The 
organic  body  is  heated  on  porcelain  or  platinum  in  a  test  tube  with  metallic 
magnesium  and  either  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate.  Compounds  which  con- 
tain nitrogen  and  carbon  yield  cyanogen,  while  those  containing  halogens  and 
sulphur  form  halogen  salts  and  sulphida 

A  new  method  for  determining  pentosans  by  the  aid  of  the  copper  reduc^ 
tion  method,  J.  T.  Flohil  (Chem,  Weekbl,  7  (1910),  No.  51,  pp.  1057-1063).— 
The  method  is  based  on  the  determination  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  furfurol 
in  the  distillate,  which  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 

Pood  codex  of  the  Netherlands. — ^IV,  General  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
various  foods  of  vegetable  origin,  A.  J.  J.  Yandevexde  (Rev.  Q&n.  Chim.,  IS 
(1910),  No8.  19,  pp.  307-313;  21,  pp,  525-^50).— Among  the  topics  treated  In 
this  part  are  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  reagents  and  methods  for  deter- 
mining water,  ash  and  ash  constituents,  fat,  protein,  and  carbohydrates  in  food& 

Serodiagnostic  methods,  J.  Thoni  (Mitt.  Lehenam.  Untersuch,  u.  IIyg», 
Schweiz,  Qsndhtaamt.,  1  (1910),  No.  4,  PP-  175-187;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34 
(1910),  No.  115,  pp.  1024,  1025).-'A  general  discussion  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
biological  methods  for  detecting  food  adulterations. 

Pat  estimation  in  meat,  G.  Diesselhobst  (Arch.  Physiol.  [PflUger],  134 
(1910),  No,  9-10,  pp,  496-500). — ^A  comparative  study  was  made  between  the 
Lehmann  ball  mill  method^  and  Dormeyer's  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  digestion 
method  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  919)  for  estimating  fat  The  results  show  that  Dor- 
meyer's  method  extracts  other  bodies  in  addition  to  fat,  whereas  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Lehmann  method  gives  constants  which  are  typical  for  fat 

Utilizing  the  anaphylaxis  reaction  for  detecting  meat  adulteration,  H. 
MiESSNEE  (CerUbi,  Bakt,  {etc,],  1.  Abt,,  Orig,,  56  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  163-177),— 
It  appears  from  the  results  that  when  a  guinea  pig  is  treated  with  heterologous 
antigens  it  becomes  anaphylactic  to  both  of  the  antigens,  but  that  the  test 
with  one  of  the  two  antigens  has  no  influence  on  the  other  antigen. 

It  is  also  possible  to  detect  antigens  (proteins)  which  have  been  boiled. 
An  interval  of  from  40  to  50  days  from  the  last  injection  is  the  best  time  to 
test  for  the  presence  of  raw  and  boiled  mealis.    The  methods  used  are  discussed. 

Biological  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  horse  fat  in  other  animal 
fats,  WiTTELS  and  Welwabt  (Seifenaieder  Ztg,,  37  (1910),  p.  1014;  o&«.  in 
Chem,  ZentbU,  1910,  II,  No,  16,  p.  1249;  Analyst,  35  (1010),  No.  417,  p,  527).— 
The  test  depends  upon  the  dilTerentiation  of  the  proteins  contained  in  the 
various  animal  fats  by  the  biological  precipitin  reaction  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  6S9). 

Determining  coco  fat  in  lard  with  the  aid  of  the  ethyl-ester  number,  J. 
HANUd  and  J,  Thian  (Ztachr.  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u.  GenusamtU,  20  (1910),  No. 
12,  pp,  745-749).— The  authors  once  more  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  811)  point  out  the 
value  of  the  ethyl-ester  figure  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of  lard  with  foreign 
fats.    The  method  is  again  described. 

»  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  5  (1908).  No.  1,  pp.  1-26,  dgms.  7. 

>Arch.  Physiol.  [Pflttger],  97  (1903),  No.  11-22,  pp.  606-633,  figs.  4.> 
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Determining  the  dry  matter  content  of  potatoes,  H.  Bjobn-Andebsen 
(Tidsskr,  Landhr.  PlanteavL,  11  {1910),  No,  5,  pp.  510-528),— This  is  a  critical 
study  of  the  methods  of  Heideprim,  Holdefleiss,  Adesser,  Maercker»  and  A.  J. 
Hansen  for  obtaining  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  potatoes  from  the  specific 
gravity,  and  supplemented  by  the  author's  worls,  which  included  determinations 
of  both  the  dry  matter  and  specific  gravity  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  15 
different  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  an  error  of  at 
least  1  per  cent  is  frequently  made  by  calculating  the  dry  matter  content  from 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  potatoes,  and  that  where  greater  accuracy  is  called 
for,  direct  determinations  of  dry  matter  should  be  made. 

The  chemistry  of  bee  honey,  A.  Hasteblik  (Leipzig,  Bienen  Ztg.,  26  {1911), 
ISos,  2,  pp,  24-28;  5,  pp.  40,  41). — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
choDistry  of  bee  honey  during  1910, 

Honey  and  its  analysis,  F.  Muttelet  {Atik.  Falsif.,  S  {1910),  No.  26,  pp. 
503-<}lS). — ^A  general  discussion  of  honey  standards  and  the  adulteration  of 
honeys,  particularly  those  honeys  obtained  by  feeding  bees  with  sugar  and 
giving  Fiehe's  reaction  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  612,  909,  1009).  The  author  makes  it  a 
practice  to  conduct  his  honey  examinations  organoleptically,  microscopically, 
polariscopically,  and  chemically. 

Analysis  of  honey,  G.  Cubtel  {Ann.  Falsif.,  S  {1910),  No.  26,  pp.  497-602). — 
A  description  of  the  usual  methods  for  estimating  and  standards  for  protein, 
invert  sugar,  moisture  total  solids,  acidity,  ash,  and  chlorids,  as  well  as  of 
Land's  method  for  albumin  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  303),  Fiehe's  reaction.  Ley's  reac- 
tion, the  polarization  before  and  after  Inversion,  and  tests  for  glucose  and 
dextrin. 

Determination  of  gum  in  gum.  simps,  Bellieb  {Ann.  Falsif.,  S  {1910),  No. 
26,  pp.  528,  529). — This  method  is  based  on  the  principle  of  precipitating  the 
gum  with  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  such  salts  as  barium  chlorld,  magnesium 
chlorid,  and  calcium  chlorid.    Preference  is  given  to  the  calcium  salt. 

The  shell  and  germ  content  of  cocoa  products,  H.  Huss  {Ztschr.  Unter- 
such.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  21  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  94r-101).— After  reporting  the 
resolts  of  factory  tests  in  regard  to  freeing  cocoa  products  from  the  shell  and 
germ,  the  author  propounds  the  question  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  limit  for 
these  substances.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  elimination  of  such  terms 
as  traces,  small  amounts,  etc.,  and  sets  the  limit  for  cocoa  mass  at  2  per  cent, 
for  chocolate  at  1  per  cent,  and  for  cocoa  at  3  per  cent 

A  microscopic  method  is  also  described  for  obtaining  approximate  quantitative 
figures  for  the  shell  and  germ  content  of  these  products.  This  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  mucus  cells  of  the  shell  and  the  germ  tissue  do  not  take  a  stain  com- 
posed of  (1)  Congo  red  1  gm.  and  water  100  gm.;  (2)  brilliant  blue  1  gm., 
glycerin  20  gm.,  and  water  80  gm.;  and  (3)  Sudan  glycerin,  consisting  of 
Sudan  III  0.1  gm.,  glycerin  50  gm.,  and  alcohol  (96  per  cent)  50  gm.  The 
aamples  which  are  to  be  examined  are  compared  with  other  authentic  samples 
of  known  shell  and  germ  content  MillE  fat  and  other  normal  substances  which 
may  be  present  are  stained  by  these  reagents. 

Estimation  of  citric  acid  in  citrates  and  lemon  Juices,  M.  Spica  {Chem. 
Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No.  128,  pp.  1141*  iW,  figs.  2;  aJ>s.  in  Analyst,  S5  {1910),  No. 
417,  p.  519). — ^The  method  is  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  citric  acid  as 
caleinm  citrate,  heating  this  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  measuring  the  carbon 
dioxid  which  is  driven  olT.  The  carbon  dloxid  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
amoant  of  citric  acid  present. 

A  new  method  for  the  analysis  of  wine,  Fbidebich  {Monit.  Sci»,  4*  ^er.,  24 
{1910),  II,  No.  827,  pp.  705-710,  figs.  7).— After  discussing  the  physical-chemical 
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principles  underlying  the  method,  the  author  describes  the  method  In  detail,  as 
preyiously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  pp.  913,  1110;  20,  p.  708). 

Detection  of  saccharose  in  wine,  F.  Schaffeb  and  E.  Philippi  (Mitt. 
Lehensnu  Vntersuch.  u,  Hffg.,  Bck/weiz,  OendhtaamU,  1  (1910),  No,  5,  pp.  294^ 
295;  abs,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  117,  p,  iO^O).— Numerous  sugared,  artifi- 
cial, and  authentic  natural  wines  and  some  grape  juices  prepared  by  the 
authors  were  examined  according  to  Rothenfusser's  method  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  10). 

The  results  show  that  the  blue  coloration  obtained  with  hydrochloric  add 
and  diphenylamin  is  probably  the  result  of  the  formation  of  oxymethyl  fur- 
furol  from  the  sugars  and  these  reagents.  Orcin,  according  to  tlie  authors,  Is 
an  even  more  sensitive  reagent 

The  cheoiical  examination  of  hops,  L.  KuNz  (Pure  Products,  7  (1911),  No. 
1,  pp,  39-44). — ^The  author  describes  a  quick  method  for  estimating  the  bitter 
substances  in  hops,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  control  of  the  amount  of  hops 
to  be  added  to  beers  in  order  to  produce  a  uniform  bitter  for  every  brew. 

A  new  method  for  examining  pepper,  C.  Abbagon  (Mitt.  Lehensm.  Unter- 
such.  u.  Hyg.,  Bchweiz.  Oslndhtsamt.,  1  (1910)^  No.  5,  pp.  271-273;  abs.  in  Chenu 
Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  117,  p.  IO4O), — Pepper,  according  to  the  author,  possesses  a 
very  constant  iodin  number.  He  states  that  when  2  gm.  of  pepper  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  fat  when  estimating  the  iodin  value  according  to  Htibl, 
a  value  is  obtained  which,  when  calculated  to  100  gm.,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  17.    If  starch  is  present,  this  figure  is  reduced. 

The  detection  of  olive  husks  in  pepper,  F.  Bondil  (Ann.  Falsif.,  4  (1911) ^ 
No,  27,  p.  36). — The  test  is  based  on  the  coloration  of  the  stone  cells  by  a  fresh 
solution  of  paraphenylendiamin  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  test  can 
also  be  used  for  detecting  sawdust  in  fiour,  bread,  etc. 

Estimation  of  reducing  sugars  in  vinegars,  F.  F.  Hasbboxtck  (Pure  Prod- 
ucts, 7  (1911),  No,  2,  pp,  80,  81), — A  discussion  in  regard  to  inaccuracies  in 
determining  the  reducing  sugars  in  vinegars  and  a  description  of  a  good  pro- 
cedure for  this  purpose  is  given. 

The  bacterial  deterioration  of  sngars,  W.  L.  Owen  (Louisiama  SUu.  BuL 
125,  pp.  88,  figs,  30). — A  biochemical  study  of  the  bacterial  deterioration  of 
sugars. 

According  to  the  author  the  deterioration  is  caused  by  the  group  of  bacteria 
which  comprises  the  potato  group  of  bacilli.  The  spores  of  the  species  isolated 
causing  the  deterioration  of  sugars  were  found  to  be  very  resistant  to  heat  and 
capable  of  surviving  the  various  processes  of  sugar  manufacture.  The  actual 
destruction  of  sucrose  is  due  to  an  extracellular  gum-  (levan)  forming  eni^ym, 
which  the  author  terms  "  levanase."  It  produces  the  changes  according  to  the 
following  equation:  daHaaOu^CiHuOc+GcHioOs,  and  acts  best  in  a  slis^tly 
alkaline  medium. 

The  author  also  points  out  that  the  formation  and  presence  ''of  levan  in 
sugars  introduces  an  error  in  both  the  single  polarization  and  Clerget  methods 
of  determination  of  sucrose.  This  error  causes  a  decrease  in  the  single  polar- 
ization of  0.6  Ventzke  for  every  1  per  cent  of  levan,  and  an  increase  of  0.67 
Yentzke  for  Clerget  in  the  presence  of  1  per  cent  of  gum.  Owing  to  this  factor 
of  error,  a  sugar  in  which  gum  formation  has  taken  place  would  show  an 
increase  in  sucrose  by  the  Clerget  method  of  determination." 

A  bibliography  of  30  titles  is  appended. 

Extraction  of  grains  and  cattle  foods  for  the  determination  of  nngBXBi  A 
comparison  of  the  alcohol  and  the  sodium  carbonate  digestions,  A.  H.  Bstan, 
A.  Given,  and  M.  N.  Stbaughn  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Giro.  71,  pp,  14). — 
This  is  a  description  of  a  quantitative  extraction  method  for  determining  the 
sugar  contained  in  grains,  cattle  feeds,  and  v^;etable  materials,  which  has 
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already  been  mentioned  (R  S.  R.,  19,  p.  840)  and  used  in  work  previously  de- 
KTlbed  (E.  S.  IL,  22,  p.  238). 

Ib  detail  it  is  as  follows :  ''  Place  12  gm.  of  material  in  a  300  cc.  graduated 
flaik,<>  add  160  cc.  of  50  per  cent  alcoiiol  by  volume  (carefully  neutralised), 
mix  thoroughly,  and  boil  on  a  steam  bath  for  1  hour,  using  a  small  funnel  in 
tbe  neck  of  the  flask  to  condense  the  vapor.  Then  cool.  If  deeired,  allow  it  to 
stand  overnight.  Make  up  to  volume  with  95  per  cent  alcohol  (neutral  in  reac- 
tion), mix  thoroughly,  allow  to  settle,  transfer  200  cc.  to  a  beaker  with  a 
pipette,  and  evaporate  on  steam  bath  to  a  volume  of  from  20  to  30  cc.  The 
presence  of  a  trace  of  alcohol  is  not  harmful.  Do  not  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryneflB.  (By  evajporating  the  200  cc.  portion  in  a  short-necked,  ballon-shaped 
distilling  flask,  connected  with  a  condenser,  75  to  80  per  cent  of  alcohol  can  be 
recovered  before  the  material  in  the  flask  foams  violently.  The  siiort  neck — 
1  in. — of  these  flasks  makes  it  possible  to  remove  the  residue  easily.  The  100 
cc  remaining  in  the  digestion  flask  may  be  strained  through  a  cotton  bag 
and  the  alcohol  recovered  from  the  liquid  as  Just  described.  This  is  easily 
aocompllahed  and  results  in  a  marked  saving  when  a  large  number  of  samples 
are  nm.)  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  beaker  or  flask,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
a  100  cc  graduated  flask,  washing  thoroughly  with  water.  Add  enough  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate  to  produce  a  flocculent  precipitate 
and  allow  to  stand  15  minutes. 

"At  this  point  the  solution  may  safely  stand  overnight  if  desired.  Make  up 
to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  pass  through  a  folded  filter,  carefully 
aaving  all  of  the  filtrate,  to  which  add  enough  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  to 
precipitate  all  the  lead,  allow  to  stand  15 <  minutes,  and  pour  onto  an  ashless 
filtw.  Orer  75  cc.  of  filtrate  should  be  obtained.  Test  the  filtrate  for  lead  with 
a  snail  quantity  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  and  if  any  precipitation  occurs  add 
more  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  refilter.  Use  25  cc.  of  this  clear  filtrate 
together  with  25  cc.  of  water  for  the  determination  of  reducing  sugars  by  the 
method  of  Munson  and  Walker.  In  a  100  cc.  graduated  flask,  place  50  cc.  of 
tbe  same  filtrate,  add  a  small  piece  of  litmus  paper,  and  neutralize  with  acetic 
add;  then  add  5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  let  stand  overnight 
tor  inversion.  (Standing  48  hours  does  not  apparently  affect  the  results.) 
Then  pour  the  inverted  solution  into  a  400  cc.  beaker  and  neutralize  with 
anhydrous  sodium  carbonate;  return  it  to  the  100  cc.  flask  and  make  up  to  the 
marlE.  Filter,  if  necessary,  and  use  50  cc.  for  the  determination  of  total  sugars 
as  invert  by  the  method  of  Munson  and  Walker. 

"The  amount  of  cuprous  oxid  or  copper  obtained  in  either  the  reducing  or 
the  total  sugar  determination  represents  the  sugar  contained  in  2  gm.  of  the  ma- 
terial. Therefore  tbe  weights  of  the  invert  sugar  when  divided  by  2  and  multi- 
plied by  100  give  the  respective  percentages  of  sugar  as  invert  Subtract  the 
percentage  of  reducing  sugars  before  inversion  from  the  percentage  of  total 
sugar  after  inversion,  both  calculated  as  invert,  and  the  difference  multiplied  by 
0.95  gives  the  percentage  of  sucrose.  Since  the  Insoluble  material  of  the  grain 
or  cattle  feed  occupies  some  space  in  the  fiask  as  originally  made  up,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  for  this  voluma  Results  of  a  large  number  of  determinations  on 
various  materials  have  shown  the  average  volume  of  12  gm.  of  material  to  be 
9  cc ;  therefore  the  correction  factor  for  12  gm.  in  300  cc.  is  0.97,  and  the  per- 
centage figures  for  reducing  sugar  and  sucrose  are  to  be  multiplied  by  this  factor 
to  obtain  the  true  amounts." 

'  If  the  material  is  acid  in  reaction,  it  would  be  well  to  aild  from  1  to  3  gm. 
(tf  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  to  neutralize  the  acidity. 
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A  comparatiye  study  of  this  method  and  the  sodium  carbonate  aqueous  ex- 
traction method  was  made,  utilizing  various  kinds  of  material.  It  showed  that 
the  alcohol  method  gave  lower  but  satisfactory  and  comparable  results,  and  it 
made  no  difference  whether  the  extract  was  analyzed  immediately  or  after 
standing  for  some  time. 

The  authors  point  out  that  in  order  to  obtain  true  and  concordant  results 
with  the  sodium  carbonate  method  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  some  of 
the  details  of  manipulation,  as,  for  instance,  "after  neutralizing  the  sodium 
carbonate  by  clari^ing  with  alum  or  lead,  the  work  must  be  carried  on  with 
dispatch  as  the  enzyms  again  become  active ;  the  acidity  of  the  sample  must  be 
determined  and  the  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  thereby  regulated,  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  will  probably  be  affected ;  normal  lead  acetate  should  be 
used  instead  of  alum  for  clarification  under  most  circumstances,  otherwise  an 
error  is  introduced."  , 

The  authors  express  the  opinion  that  the  alcohol  method  is  to  be  given  the 
preference  for  general  sugar  work,  but  that  where  a  long  series  of  comparable 
results  are  necessary  the  sodium  carbonate  aqueous  method  may  sometimes  be 
used  to  advantage. 

The  estimation  of  total  solids  in  milk  by  the  use  of  formulas,  R.  H.  Shaw 
and  C.  H.  Eckles  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.^  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  134.  PP.  SI,  fig.  1). — 
This  work  forms  a  part  of  Investigations  concerning  milk  which  are  In  progress 
in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Station.  It  was  carried  out  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  various  formulas  in  common  use  (Babcock's,  Rich- 
mond's, anfl  Flelschmann's)  for  determining  the  total  solids  in  milk,  and  to 
determine  whether  an  improvement  could  not  be  made  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
an  easy,  accurate  method  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  for  the 
use  of  such  men  as  usually  have  charge  of  official  testing. 

With  the  above  objects  in  view,  the  authors  compared  the  percentages  of 
total  solids  calculated  by  means  of  formulas  and  of  total  solids  found  by  the 
gravimetric  method.  They  further  compared  the  formula  whose  results  came 
closest  to  the  gravimetric  figures,  under  very  exacting  conditions,  and  finally 
sought  to  modl^  the  existing,  or  devise  a  new,  lactometer  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  accurately.  The  fat  and  total  solids  in  this  work  were 
determined  by  the  Babcock  asbestos  method,  while  the  specific  gravity  was 
determined  with  the  Westphal  balance  at  15**  C. 

From  the  work  the  authors  conclude: 

^  For  purposes  where  exact  percentages  of  total  solids  are  demanded,  the  use 
of  any  formula  will  not  fulfill  the  requirements 

'*Of  the  formulas  in  general  use,  that  known  as  the  Babcock  (revised) 
formula  gave  results  closest  to  those  obtained  gravimetrically.  In  430  com- 
posite samples  analyzed  for  total  solids  256,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  when  calcu- 
lated with  this  formula  agreed  within  0.25  per  cent  of  the  figures  obtained 
gravimetrically,  and  389,  or  over  90  per  cent,  agreed  within  0.50  per  cent.  In 
another  test  with  84  samples  of  milk  obtained  from  four  individual  cows  imder 
official  testing  conditions,  determinations  made  on  each  milking  showed  that 
the  total  solids  calculated  by  the  formula  in  53  cases,  or  63  per  cent  of  the 
total,  agreed  within  0.25  per  cent  of  the  gravimetrically  determined  figures; 
and  in  78  cases,  or  93  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  agreed  within  0.50  per  cent. 

'*  Neither  individuality  nor  breed  in  the  cows  seemed  to  exert  any  notable 
influence  upon  the  application  of  the  formulas. 

"The  Babcock  formula  may  be  safely  used  with  normal  milk  where  only 
comparatively  close  approximations  are  required.  It  must  be  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  those  in  need  of  such  figures  as  to  whether  or  not  the  formula  will 
fulfill  their  particular  requirement 
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"  The  lactometers  in  common  use  for  determining  specific  gravity  of  milk  are 
not  sofficiently  sensitive  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Babcock  fat  test  for 
estimating  total  solids  in  milk  by  formula.  A  modification  of  the  Quevenne 
lactometer  was,  however,  devised  which  was  found  to  yield  results  quite  as 
accnrate  as  those  obtained  with  the  Westphal  balance  and  at  the  same  time  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  used  successfully  by  those  unskilled  In  the  use  of 
chemical  apparatus." 

The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  proteins  can  be  estimated  in  milk  by- 
aldehyde  titration,  H.  D.  Richmond  (Analyst,  S6  {1911),  No,  418,  pp.  9-12).— 
The  aldehyde  figure  of  milk  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  309)  was  found  to  agree  well  with 
the  results  obtained  by  the  KJeldahl  method  when  using  the  factor  6.38  for  the 
latter.  The  maximum  errors 'of  a  single  determination  were  +0.2  and  —0.13. 
An  abnormal  milk  containing  much  albumin  had  a  limit  of  error  of  0.5  per  cent. 

The  polarimetzic  estimation  of  milk  sugar,  H.  D.  Richmond  {Analyst,  So 
{1910),  No.  417,  pp.  51€,  517). — ^Acid  mercuric  nitrate,  according  to  the  author, 
does  not  in  every  case  precipitate  all  the  proteins  from  milk  or  from  a  solution 
of  milk  producta  He,  therefore,  utilizes  a  double  precipitation  method,  which 
"is  to  prepare  the  solution  for  the  polarization  of  milk  sugar  with  acid  mer- 
curic nitrate  as  usual,  and  to  add  to  this  5  per  cent  of  phoaphotungstic  acid 
and  5  per  cent  of  1 : 1  sulphuric  acid.  After  filtration,  the  solution  is  polarized 
and  the  reading  multiplied  by  1.1." 

The  results  obtained  by  the  new  method  were  very  much  higher. 

A  i&pid  process  for  the  estimation  of  coconut  oil  in  admixture  with  butter 
fat,  N.  C.  Cassal  and  B.  H.  Gebbans  (Chem.  News,  102  {1910),  No.  2655,  pp, 
190, 191). — ^The  author  describes  a  method  with  which  it  is  possible  to  increase 
markedly  the  difference  between  the  titration  figures  for  the  insoluble  fatty 
adds  from  coconut  oil  and  those  for  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  from  butter.  The 
process  is  simple  and  requires  only  about  2^  hours. 

A  method  for  coloring  the  fat  precipitated  in  the  <>erber  acidobutyro- 
metric  method,  H.  M.  Hoybebo  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  21  {1910),  No.  2, 
9p.  46,  47). — In  order  to  determine  whether  the  fat  has  been  completely  pre- 
cipitated, the  author  recommends  coloring  it  with  Sudan  III,  by  adding  it  to  the 
amyl  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a  2  per  cent  alcoholic  solution. 

Interpretation  of  the  analytical  results  for  milk  adulterations,  A.  Fabines 
(Indus.  Lait.  [Paris],  36  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  17-24) .— After  discussing  the  vari- 
ous factors  which  influence  the  composition  of  milk,  the  author  describes  the 
mathematical  and  other  methods  for  detecting  the  addition  of  water,  the  re- 
moval of  cream,  and  the  simultaneous  removal  of  cream  and  addition  of  water. 

The  influence  of  potassium  bichromate  on  the  results  of  milk  analyses, 
L.  Garnieb  (Jour.  Pharm.  ct  Chim.,  7.  ser.,  3  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  o5-5P).— The 
author  determined  the  effect  of  adding  bichromate  to  milk  (1: 1,000)  upon  the 
altimate  results  obtained  on  analysis.  It  seems  that  the  addition  of  this  sub- 
stance increases  the  acidity,  refraction,  and  cryoscopic  constants,  but  diminishes 
the  lactose  content. 

The  volatile  oils,  E.  Gildemeisteb  and  F.  Hoffmann  (Die  Atherischen  Ole. 
Leipsic,  1910,  vol.  1,  2.  ed.,  pp.  vm-\'697,  pis.  2,  figs.  75).— This  is  the  first 
Tolume  of  the  second  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  which  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Schimmel  and  Company  of  Leipsic.  The  second  edition 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Gildemeister. 

The  menthol  content  of  Hungarian  peppermint  oil,  K.  Ibk  (KisMet. 
Kozlem.,  13  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  476-491).— The  following  results  were  obtained: 
Ester  content  from  6.93  to  16.26  per  cent,  menthol  ester  5.46  to  12.82  per  cent, 
free  maitbol  42.815  to  59.90  per  cent,  total  menthol  55.19  to  55.38  per  cent,  and 
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menthon  7.38  to  13.21  per  cent.  Tbe  reeulta  are  compared  with  peppermint 
oils  from  various  comitries. 

Determining  oil  of  sesame  in  araehls  oils,  H.  Kxelb  {MitL  Lehensm,  Unter- 
such.  tt.  Hyg.,  Schweiz.  OsnahUamt.,  1  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  29S,  294;  ahs.  ij»  Chem. 
Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  117,  p.  i04(?).— The  author  lays  particular  stress  upon 
the  value  of  estimating  the  sesamin  c<Mitent  of  arachis  oils.  As  the  result  of 
examining  microscopically  20  such  oils,  which  contained  quantities  varying  from 
1  to  5  per  cent  of  pure  arachis  oils,  using  150  cc.  of  oil  at  one  time  and  with 
the  aid  of  Burner's  reaction  (acetic  anhydrid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid), 
he  was  able  to  establish  a  fairly  good  quantitative  method  for  sesame  oil  in 
these  oils. 

[Falm  oil;  its  utilixation  as  an  edible  fat],  R  Ii^ckendet  (Tropenpflans^er, 
U  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  566-^70;  aba.  in  Jowr.  Boo.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No. 
22,  p.  1319). — ^As  the  production  of  palm  oil  is  now  commercially  feasible,  the 
author  i)oints  out  the  following  criteria  which  must  be  taken  Into  consideration 
in  producing  a  good  product.  They  are  (1)  the  use  of  absolutely  ripe  and 
fresh  fruit,  (2)  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  lipolytic  enzym,  and  (3)  the 
rapid  treatment  of  the  fruit  to  avoid  undue  contamination  with  micro- 
organisms. 

Purification  of  insoluble  fatty  acids,  E.  B.  Hollakd  {Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser., 
3S  {1911),  No.  8U,  pp.  SU*  S4.5).—"As  the  author  found  it  impossible  to  pur- 
chase insoluble  fatty  acids  of  a  satisfactory  quality,"  it  became  necessary  to 
undertake  a  study  of  various  methods  for  their  purification.  The  methods  that 
seemed  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  were  (a)  distillation  of  the  fatty  acids 
in  vacuo,  (b)  crystal liauition  from  alcohol,  and  (c)  distillation  of  the  ethyl 
esters  in  vacuo,  and  all  were  given  extended  trial. 

"  It  was  found  that  while  saturated  fatty  acids  may  be  purified  by  distilla- 
tion of  either  the  acids  or  their  ethyl  esters,  the  latter  method  is  less  hazardous 
and  much  easier  to  manipulate,  although  more  steps  are  required.  Crystallisa- 
tion is  a  finishing  rather  than  an  initial  process  of  purification." 

Detection  of  albnmin  in  animal  urine  with  tablet  reagents,  P.  E.  Beyeb 
( tiler  den  Nachweis  von  Eiweiss  im  Tierham  nUt  Merck*8  Tabletten.  Inauff.  DUs.^ 
Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  S9,  tables  4 )  • — The  author  tested  Merck's  tablet  reagents  ( Bs- 
bach*s  test,  picric  and  citric  acids,  Riegler*s  i9-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid,  and 
Merck's  "A  and  B,"  which  consists  of  (A)  citric  acid  and  (B)  potassium  ferri- 
cyanid)  in  regard  to  their  relative  value  fbr  detecting  albumin  in  human,  dog, 
horse,  and  bovine  urines,  and  concludes  that  Rlegler's  test  furnishes  the  most 
accurate  and  constant  results.  He  also  tested  the  value  of  Merck's  ESsbach 
tablets  for  detecting  creatinln  In  urine,  and  found  that  these  served  the  purpose 
very  well. 

A  bibliography  of  75  titles  is  appended. 

On  the  estimation  of  urea,  A.  E.  Taylob  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  {1911),  No.  i, 
pp.  25-28). — ^A  discussion  in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  Folin  (E.  S. 
R.,  17,  p.  165)  and  Benedict  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1105)  methods  for  estimating  urea 
in  urine. 

Identification  of  methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol,  H.  Engelhabdt  and  H.  W. 
Jones  {Merck's  Rpt,  20  {19'll),  No.  1,  pp.  10-12) .—^Hhe  experiments  were 
confined  principally  to  those  methods  in  which  the  oxidation  is  carried  out  In 
an  acid  medium  with  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  bichromate,  or  am- 
monium persulphate.  The  results  show  that  Hinkel's  method  ^  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  that  with  it  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  methyl  alcohol  In  ethyl 
alcohol  can  be  detected. 


» Analyst,  33  (1908),  No.  392,  pp.  417-119. 
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Analyses  of  mixed  paiiits,  E3.  F.  'Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  (North  Dakota 
8ta,  Paint  BiU,  5,  pp.  57-71). — This  Is  a  statement  of  the  composition  of  com- 
mercial paints  of  yarious  brands,  which  In  some  instances  were  obtained  on  the 
open  marlEet,  and  in  others  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  Analyses  of  the 
pigment  and  the  vehicle  are  given,  and  the  results  are  discussed. 

Xanofacture  of  cereal  ^inegrars^W.  Hoffmann  {Deut,  Essigindua.,  H  (1910), 
.Vo«.  50,  pp.  S69,  370;  51,  pp.  577,  578). — ^A  description  of  the  processes  involved 
in  the  manufticture  of  cereal  vinegars,  with  particular  reference  to  malt  vinegar. 

Alcohol  formation  during  sauerkraut  fermentation,  G.  Wehmeb  {OerUU. 
Bakt.  [e^c],  2,  Abt,  Rcf.,  28  {1910),  No.  4-5,  pp.  97,  98;  aha.  tn  Ohem.  Ztg.,  34 
(1910),  No.  142,  p.  585).— It  is  observed  that  during  the  fermentation  of  cab- 
bage a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  is  produced  with  the  lactic  acid. 

Potato  alcohol  in  Bussia,  J.  H.  Grout  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpis.  [XJ.  £f.], 
14  (1911),  No,  22,  p.  348). — ^A  report  in  r^ard  to  the  progress  made  in  the  pro- 
duction of  potato  alcohol  in  Russia. 

Information  for  distillers  and  yeast  manufacturers,  R.  Ktjssebow  (Pure 
Products,  6  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  649-652) .—This  article  deals  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  proper  solution  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  mashing  and 
its  influence  on  fermentation,  and  further,  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  sugar 
to  a  fermented  wort 

Preparation  of  caramel,  J.  J.  Hazewinkel  (Meded.  Proefstat.  Java-Suiker- 
indus.,  1910,  No.  40,  pp.  497-524). — ^Tests  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  cara- 
mel from  sugar  (molasses,  etc.)  with  the  aid  of  lime  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  report  of  the  a^cultural  experiment  station  of  the  Buchy  of  Baden 
at  AugnstenbergT)  1909,  F.  Mach  (Ber.  Grossh.  Bad.  Landw.  Vers.  Anst.  Au- 
gustenh.,  1909,  pp.  154)- — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  the  station  activities  for  the  year 
1909.    It  also  contains  a  history  of  the  station  for  the  last  50  years. 

A^cultural-chemical  laboratories  in  Qermany,  Holland,  and  Belgrium, 
L  Lugneb  (Meddel.  K.  Landthr.  8tyr.  [Sweden],  1910,  No.  5  (152),  pp.  29,  figs. 
5). — ^A  brief  description  of  the  above-named  laboratories,  with  notes  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  investigations  being  conducted  in  them  at  the  present  time. 

HETEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

Keteorological  observations,  F.  A.  Stockdale  (Rpt.  Bot.  Oard.  Brit.  Ouiana, 
1909-10,  pp.  18-25). — Observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  and  rainfall  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Georgetown,  and  at  various  other  places  in  British  Guiana 
during  1909  and  a  number  of  previous  years,  are  recorded  and  briefly  discussed. 

A  new  sand  evaporimeter,  A.  Demolon  and  G.  Bbouet  (8ta.  Agron.  Aisne 
Bui.,  1910,  pp.  66-72,  fig.  1). — ^The  sand  evaporimeter  used  consisted  essentially 
of  a  metal  cylinder  114  mm.  in  diameter  holding  about  3  kg.  of  sand,  which 
was  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  larger  cylinder  containing  the  water  supply  and 
provided  with  a  graduated  gauge  for  measuring  the  rate  of  evarx)ration. 

Observations  with  this  evaporimeter  In  comparison  with  a  Plche  evapori- 
meter during  7  months  are  recorded.  These  show  a  uniformly  higher  rate  of 
evaporation  from  the  sand  than  from  a  water  surface  in  the  Piche  evaiwrl- 
meter.  The  rate  of  evaporation  was  reduced  by  rainfall  and  increased  by  east 
winds.  The  evaporation  as  measured  both  by  the  Piche  and  sand  evaporimeters 
was  decidedly  greater  than  the  rainfall  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

On  the  dissolved  matter  contained  in  rain  water  collected  at  Lincoln,  New 
Zealand,  G.  Gbay  (Separate  from  Canterhury  Agr.  Col.  Mag.,  24  (1910),  Not>., 
pp.  12). — ^This  article  reports  the  results  of  investigations  on  this  subject  during 
the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1909,  the  investigations  being  similar  to  those 
made  by  the  author  in  the  years  1884  to  1888.  igitized  by  GoOqIc 
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''The  average  results  obtained  during  tbe  years  1907-1900  show  tbat  the 
rainfall  at  Lincoln  brings  annually  to  the  soil  142.21  lbs.  of  dissolved  matter. 
Ohlorin  In  the  form  of  conmion  salt  is  the  most  abundant  c<Histituent,  amounting 
to  34.8  lbs.  per  acre,  equal  to  a  dressing  of  57  lbs.  of  common  salt ;  this  amount 
is  sufficient  for  most  ordinary  crops.  Sulphuric  acid,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
sodic  sulphate,  is  received  to  the  extent  of  nearly  19  lbs.  per  acre.  This  amount 
is  sufficient  for  ordinary  crops,  except  perhaps  root  crops.  The  nitrogen  received 
as  ammonia  salts  amounts  to  0.740  lb.  per  acre,  and  that  as  nitrate  to  0.808 
lb.  per  acre.  The  total  nitrogen  would  be  equivalent  to  a  dressing  of  9.4  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre." 

Snow  limits  and  climate,  Y.  Paschingeb  (Mitt  Justus  Perthes''  Qeogr. 
Anst,  57  {1911) t  Feb,,  pp.  57-60,  pi,  i).--The  variation  in  depth  and  distribution 
of  snow  in  its  relation  to  climate  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  briefly  discussed 
in  this  article. 

The  cycle  of  water  (Rev.  £!con,  Intemat,,  7  {1910),  II,  No.  1,  pp.  7-95). — 
This  is  a  symposium  consisting  of  papers  on  Filtration  Through  Sand,  by  A. 
Kemna;  Sterilization  on  a  Large  Scale,  by  E.  Imbeaux;  Decantation  and  Fil- 
tration of  River  Water,  by  A.  O.  Houston;  and  Biological  Treatment  of  Town 
and  Country  Sewage,  by  A.  Calmette,  which  deals  quite  fully  with  methods  of 
securing  an  adequate  and  safe  water  supply  in  town  and  country  and  of  dis- 
posing of  sewage.  Sewage  farming  is  not  considered  in  itself  an  adequate 
means  of  disposing  of  large  quantities  of  sewage. 

Indispensable  conditions  for  good  hygiene  of  wells,  Lomrt  {Tech.  Sanit., 
5  {1910),  pp.  158-462;  abs.  in  Wasaer  u.  Ahu>as8er,  3  {1911),  No.  12,  p.  492).-- 
The  precautions  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  protect  wells  from  contami- 
nation with  disease  ^erms  are  briefly  set  forth. 

Mercury  vapor  lamps  and  action  of  ultra-violet  rays,  F.  M.  Pebkin 
{Trans.  Faraday  8oc.,  6  {1911),  No.  2-3,  pp.  199-204,  pl-  U  flffs.  2).— This  arti- 
cle discusses  briefly  the  theoretical  principles  and  practical  methods  of  applying 
the  mercury  vapor  lamp  In  the  sterilization  of  water.  Its  application  In  the 
sterilization  of  olher  substances,  such  as  milk  and  butter,  is  also  suggested. 

SOILS— FEBTUIZESS. 

[Papers  on  soils  and  soil  investigationB]  {Verhandl.  Intemat.  Agrogeol. 
Konf.  [Stockholm],  2  {1910),  pp.  117-124;  149-159;  276-278;  234-289;  290-29C, 
329,  330). — ^These  papers  were  read  at  the  Second  International  Agrogeological 
Congress  at  Stockholm  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  pp.  218,  298). 

The  principles  of  the  circulation  of  water  in  cultivated  soils  and  their  appltca- 
tion,  R.  d'Andrlmont  (pp.  117-124). — This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  forms 
and  movements  of  soil  water,  especially  as  related  to  plant  growth. 

The  movement  of  nitrates  in  clay  soils,  S.  Johansson  (pp.  149-159). — ^The 
author  reports  and  discusses  the  results  of  determinations  of  nitrates,  at 
different  dates  and  depths,  in  a  heavy  soil  deficient  in  humus  and  nitrogen 
which  had  received  an  application  of  barnyard  manure,  and  also  in  the  drainage 
water  from  the  soil. 

The  results  bring  out  clearly  the  close  relation  between  the  amount  and 
movement  of  the  soil  water  and  the  distribution  of  nitrates  in  the  soil.  Know- 
ing the  water  capacity  of  a  soil,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  depth  to  which  a  given 
rainfall  will  descend,  carrying  with  it  nitrates,  and  when  the  evaporation  from 
the  surfac^e  will  cause  an  upward  flow  of  the  water  with  a  consequent  rise  of 
the  nitrates  in  the  soil. 

The  types  of  soils  and  their  importance,  S.  de  Miklaszewskl  (pp.  276-278). — 
The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  soil  type  is  determined  by  the  predomi- 
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nant  factx)r  concerned  In  Its.fonnation.  Since  this  varies  with  each  type,  it 
requites  that  special  methods  of  investigation  be  used  with  each  soil  examined. 

The  clasHfication  of  mineral  soils  according  to  external  characteristics^ 
A.  Atterberg  (pp.  284-289). — In  this  paper  the  author  reports  results  of  studies 
on  firmness  and  plasticity  of  soils. 

To  determine  firmness  the  soil  was  made  Into  2-cm.  cubes,  dried  at  lOO**  0., 
aod  the  weight  required  to  split  the  cubes  with  a  steel  spatula  noted.  On  this 
basis  the  following  classification  la  proposed:  Firmness  of  60  to  31  kg.,  clay; 
30  to  16,  strong  loam ;  15  to  8,  loose  loam ;  7  to  0,  sand. 

As  only  clay  soils  are  plastic,  it  is  proposed  that  plasticity  be  talcen  as  the 
dividing  line  between  clay  and  loam  soils.  Simple  methods  of  detenuiuing  the 
degree  of  plasticity  are  described,  the  plasticity  being  stated  in  terms  of  the 
water  content  of  the  soil  used  in  the  plasticity  test.  On  the  basis  of  such  tests 
the  author  divides  soils  Into  highly  plastic  clays,  medium  plastic  clays,  and 
slightly  plastic  clays. 

A  tentative  division  of  loam  soils  into  firm  and  loose  loams  is  given,  the  firm 
loams  being  called  clay  loams.  The  sandy  soils  are  divided  into  coarse  sands, 
fine  sands,  and  silt  soils. 

The  firmness  of  clay  soils  is  attributed  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  soil 
particles.  The  plasticity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  attributed  not  only  to  fineness 
of  particles  but  to  their  form  as  well. 

Concemvng  agrogeological  mapping,  K.  O.  Bjdrlykke  (pp.  290-296). — ^This 
paper  discusses  the  distinctions  between  geological  and  agrogeological  soil 
mapping  as  well  as  the  present  status  of  such  work. 

The  author  holds  that  a  soil  survey  of  a  region  should  contabi  a  geographic 
and  orographic  exposition;  a  discussion  of  climatic  relationships  and  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  Industries  of  the  region ;  geological  observations  on  the 
soil-forming  rocks  and  the  soil  surface ;  a  description  of  the  different  soil  types, 
their  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  and  their  relation  to  cultivated 
plants  and  to  general  vegetation;  and  a  discussion  of  the  future  agricultural 
possibilities  jof  the  region.  The  agrogeological  maps  should  be  of  two  kinds, 
(1)  reconnaissance  maps  and  (2)  detail  maps.  The  first  should  include  district 
maps  and  farm  maps. 

Red  soils  (terra  rossa),  G.  Mnrgocl  (pp.  329,  330). — ^The  author  here  reports 
limited  observations  on  red  soils  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  believed  that  these  soils 
are  of  the  same  origin  as  the  red  soils  of  ^southern  Europe. 

The  volumetric  constitution  of  soils  {Rev,  8ci,  [Parish,  ^9  {1911),  /,  Vo,  5, 
p.  150), — ^This  article  calls  attention  to  the  volumetric  variation  of  soils  con- 
taining like  proportions  of  plant  nutrients,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
some  method  of  expressing  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  on  the  basis  of  vol- 
ume as  well  as  of  weight 

Tanks  for  soil  investigations  at  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, A.  W.  Blaib  and  S.  E.  Ck)LLisoN  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  S 
{1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S2,  S3,  figs.  3;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  30  {1911),  No. 
3,  p.  144,  fiff'  1)' — '^^^^  article  describes  a  series  of  soil  tanks  used  to  supple- 
ment the  field  work  in  orange  culture,  to  estimate  accurately  the  loss  of  soluble 
f utilizing  materials  in  the  drainage  waters,  and  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
long-continued  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  soil  and  on  the  orange  tree. 

Each  tank  has  an  inside  diameter  of  5  ft.  3i  In.  with  a  maximum  depth  of 
4|  ft.,  and  a  surface  area  of  one-thousandth  of  an  acre.  The  tanks  are  con- 
stmcted  of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  soldered,  riveted,  and  painted  inside  and  out. 
The  bottom  slopes  to  a  point  near  one  side,  where  a  strainer  opens  into  a  2-in. 
tin-lined  drainage  pipe  a  little  over  4  ft.  long.    In  each  of  four  corners  of  a 
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central  collecting  pit  there  is  placed  a  receptacle  into  which  the  drainage  waters 
of  the  tanks  are  discharged.  Connected  with  these  receiving  tanlcs  is  an  over- 
flow  tank,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency,  as  from  long-continued  heavy  rains. 
The  collecting  pit,  which  is  about  8  ft  deep  and  6  ft  square,  is  built  oi  brick 
with  a  concrete  bottom,  and  is  covered. 

The  tanks  were  sunk  into  the  ground  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  and 
filled  with  soil  to  within  3  in.  of  the  edge.  The  sloping  part  of  the  bottom  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  smooth  quartz  pebbles,  the  coarsest  material  bein^ 
placed  around  the  drainage  opening.  The  soil  dug  from  the  site  which  each 
tank  was  to  occupy  was  divided  into  four  lots,  the  top  9  in.  forming  the  first 
lot  followed  by  3  one-foot  sections.  In  filling  the  tanks  the  last  foot  taken 
from  the  ground  was  placed  on  the  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  then  the 
next  foot  was  taken,  and  so  on  to  the  top  9  in.  The  soil  was  well  tamped,  each 
tank  containing  8,625  lbs.  of  dry  soil.  One  orange  tree  was  planted  U&  each 
tank. 

On  tlie  influence  of  shade  on  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil,  G. 
VON  Seelhobst  (Jour.  Landw.,  58  {1910),  No,  S,  pp.  iSIBi-228).— Results  of  ob- 
servations comparing  the  evaporation  from  a  loam  soil  shaded  with  dry  rye 
plants,  and  the  same  type  of  soil  unshaded,  show  that  the  shaded  soil  evaporated 
13.9  per  cent  less  of  the  rainfall  than  the  unshaded  soil. 

The  value  of  pyritic  moor  soils  as  a  foundation  for  drainage  stzucturesy 
G.  Fbndleb  and  L.  Frank  (Gsndhts.  Ingen.,  SS  (1910),  No.  49,  pp,  877,  878). — 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  injuy  to  drainage  structures  at  Osnabrtick  had  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  water  derived  from  a  moor 
containing  pyrites  and  the  belief  that  such  conditions  are  more  or  less  general, 
the  author  made  a  series  of  examinations  of  samples  of  water  from  a  moor  of 
this  character.  He  failed  to  find  free  sulphuric  acid  present,  the  analyses  show- 
ing the  presence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbonates  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  formation  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 

On  the  plasticity  of  clay  soils,  J.  M.  Van  Bemmelen  {Ohem.  Weekld.,  7 
(1910),  No.  S7,  pp.  793-805). — ^This  article  summarizes  pres^it  ki^owledge  re- 
garding the  absorption  of  water  by  clay,  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  clay,  the 
formation  of  colloids  in  clay  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis,  the  structure  of 
day,  and  chemical  action  in  clay  soils  of  varying  structure,  and  discusses  va- 
rious theories  of  plasticity. 

Soil  organic  matter  as  material  for  biockemical  investiflratioii,  O.  Sohuh- 
NEB  and  E.  O.  Shorey  {Jour.  Frankli/n  Inst.,  171  (1911),  No,  3,  pp.  295-900; 
ahs.  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  33  (1911),  No.  8Uy  PP-  339,  W).— This  article  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  and  describes  in  outline  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  this  Department  in  separating  the  organic  compounds  of  the  soiL 
See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  301). 

Cholesterol  bodies  in  soils:  Phytosterol,  O.  Schbeineb  and  E.  G.  Shorby 
(Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  9-11,  pi.  i).— This  woA  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  301),  but  is  h^e  discussed  in  a  more  extended 
manner. 

Oxidation  in  soil,  M.  X.  Sullivan  and  F.  B.  Reid  (Jour.  Indva.  and  JPihNm. 
Chem.,  3  (1911),  No.  1  pp.  25-30;  Chetn.  News,  103  (1911),  Nos.  ««75,  fiji^  75- 
75;  2S74,  pp.  88,  89). — ^The  authors  describe  a  method  of  testing  oxidation  in 
soils  by  nmans  of  changes  produced  in  easily  oxldlsable  substances,  such  as 
a  loin,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  report  investigations  on  the 
effects  of  various  factors  and  treatments  on  soil  oxidation.  It  is  believed  that 
the  study  of  oxidation  in  soil  has  considerable  value  in  relation  to  soil  fertility* 
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since  cotain  factors  which  favor  productiveness  favor  oxidation.  The  follow- 
ing conclusions  are  drawn: 

**  Soils  have  the  power  to  oxidize  aloln.  This  oxidizing  power  is  increased  by 
adding  water  to  optimum  moisture,  by  the  commonly  used  fertilizers  in  con- 
Jnnction  with  plant  growth,  by  salts  and  manganese,  iron,  aluminum,  calcium, 
and  magnesium,  in  tlie  presence  of  simple  organic  hydroxy  acids. 

"  Oxidation  in  soil  is  comparable  to  oxidation  in  plants  and  animals.  The 
oxidative  power  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  mainly  nonenzymotic,  the  results  of 
int^action  l)etweai  inorganic  constituents  and  certain  types  of  organic  matter. 
It  may  be  brought  about  by  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  autoxidatlon  and  by 
inorganic  oxygen  carriers  such  as  manganese  and  iron. 

**  Oxidation  is  greater  in  the  soil  than  in  the  subsoil.  Oxidation  is  greater 
in  fertile  soils  than  in  infertile  soils."     (See  also  E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  223.) 

Soils  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  their  use,  I.»The  Norfolk  fine 
sandy  loam,  J.  A.  Bon  steel  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Soils  Circ.  22,  pp,  16).— 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  circulars,  and  deals  with  the  geogrnphic  distribu- 
tion, characteristics  of  soil  and  subsoil,  surface  features  and  drainage,  extent 
of  occupation,  limitations  of  uses,  tillage  requirements,  and  crop  adaptations 
of  the  Norfolk  fine  sandy  loam,  of  which  a  total  area  of  4,346,672  acres  in  63 
different  areas  in  9  States  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Beils  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  their  use,  H. — ^The  Norfolk  fine  sand, 
J.  A.  BoNSTEEL  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Circ  23,  pp.  iff).— This  is  the  second 
of  a  series  of  circulars  noted  above,  and  deals  with  the  Norfolk  fine  sand,  of 
which  a  total  area  of  1,595,072  acres  in  46  different  area^  in  11  States  has  been 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

[County  greological  surreys  in  Iowa],  M.  F.  Abet,  T.  H.  Magbbide,  S.  W. 
Stookey,  and  B.  Shimek  {lotca  Oeol,  Survey  Ann.  Rpt.,  20  (1909),  pp.  1-542, 
pis.  42,  figs.  42,  maps  10). — Geological  surveys  of  Butler,  Grundy,  Hamilton, 
Wright,  Iowa,  Wayne,  Poweshiek,  Harrison,  Monona,  and  Davis  counties  are 
reported.  These  reports  deal  not  only  with  the  physiography,  stratigraphy,  and 
economic  products,  but  also  contain  imi)ortant  sections  relating  to  soils. 

Boil  observationB  in  Istria:  Bed  soils  (terra  rossa),  Wilhelm  Graf  zu 
Leinikgen  {Naturw.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  9  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  65-89,  figs. 
2). — This  article  reports  observations  on  the  influence  of  weathering  and  soil 
formation  on  vegetation  in  Istria,  and  on  the  extent,  formation,  and  origin,  and 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties,  of  the  red  soils  (terra  rossa)  of  that 
region.  It  is  stated  that  these  soils  are  derived  principally  from  the  residue  of 
limestone  rocks»  and  to  a  less  extent  of  flysch  (sandstone).  In  the  process  of 
formatlcHi  the  calcium  and  magnesium  are  washed  away,  leaving  the  aluminum 
and  iron  compounds  to  form  the  red  soil. 

Typical  red  soils  are  fine-grained,  impervious,  and  retentive  of  moisture. 
Mechanical  analyses  are  reported  which  showed  from  66  to  81.4  per  cent  of 
day.  Chemical  analysis  of  a  typical  sample  showed  water  and  organic  matter 
11.77,  silica  47.79,  ferric  oxid  32.24,  alumina  3.15,  manganic  oxid  1.35,  lime  0.68, 
magnesia  1.37,  potash  1.15,  soda  1.56,  and  phosphoric  acid  0.24  per  cent.  As 
tbe  analysis  shows,  these  soils  are  deficient  in  lime.  They  are  therefore  bene- 
fited both  chemically  and  physically  by  liming. 

Borne  results  of  a  flying  soil  survey,  B.  0.  Aston  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept. 
Agr.,  2  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  10-17,  figs.  6). — This  article  summarizes  the  more 
important  results  presented  in  a  former  report  on  the  soils  of  the  subantarctic 
islands  of  New  Zealand  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  19),  calling  attention  to  the  unusually 
higli  nitrogen  content  of  the  soils  and  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  soils  is 
closely  conflated  with  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  each  soli  type  corre- 
Bponding  to  a  cbaracterifltic  flera.  ^  j 
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Influence  of  the  soil  on  the  composition  of  some  plants,  J.  M.  M.  Dobmaab 
{Meded,  Proefatat.  Java-Suikermdus.,  1909,  No.  2S,  pp,  585-^99;  aba,  in  Chem, 
ZentU,,  1909,  II,  No.  8,  p,  649;  Chem,  Aha.,  5  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  ii//7).— Various 
plants  were  grown  on  volcanic  ash  and  clay  soil,  and  the  total  nitrogen,  albu- 
minoid nitrogen,  moisture,  crude  fiber,  ash,  and  ash  constituents  were  deter- 
mined in  the  mature  plants.  The  plants  made  better  growth  on  clay  than  on 
the  volcanic  ash,  and  contained  more  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlorids,  and 
potash,  but  less  lime. 

Investigations  on  the  value  of  root  residues  of  various  plants  as  nitrogen 
collectors  and  greem.  manure,  E.  Hotter,  E.  Hebbmann,  and  J.  Stumpf 
{Ztachr.  Landw.  Verauchaw.  Oaterr.,  U  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  i5i^-i7-*).— Investiga- 
tions similar  to  those  of  Werner  and  Weiske  to  determine  the  fertilizing  effect 
of  the  roots  of  alfalfa,  red  clover,  vetch  and  oats,  grasses,  corn,  winter  wheat, 
and  oats,  as  compared  with  fertilizers  containiug  nitrate  of  soda,  are  reported. 
The  weights  and  composition  with  reference  to  fertilizer  constituents  of  the 
above-ground  and  underground  portions  of  various  crops  of  these  plants  are 
given,  as  well  as  the  yields  of  winter  wheat  and  oats  following  the  turning 
under  of  the  roots  of  the  leguminous  plants  or  applications  of  fertilizers  con- 
taining nitrate  of  soda. 

The  results  show  in  general  that  the  turning  under  of  the  roots  of  the 
leguminous  plants  produced  as  large  an  increase  In  yield  the  first  year  as  the 
application  of  normal  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  that  the  beneficial  effect 
was  appreciable  during  two  succeeding  years,  whereas  there  was  no  effect  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda  after  the  first  year. 

The  analyses  showed  that  the  root  residues  of  the  alfalfa  supplied  about 
267.76  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  during  four  years,  of  the  red  clover  151.73  lbs. 
per  acre  during  2  years,  and  of  the  vetch  and  oats  89.25  lbs.  during  1  year,  more 
than  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  maximum  crops  of  cereals. 

The  authors  conclude  that  by  following  a  rotation  in  which  from  one-fifth  to 
one-sixth  of  the  total  area  is  kept  In  leguminous  plants,  the  stubble  of  which 
is  turned  under,  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  required  in  grain  farming  can  be 
supplied,  without  resort  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  At  the  same  time  the 
above-ground  portion  of  the  leguminous  croi)s  can  be  fed  to  stock,  the  manure 
from  which  will  furnish  an  additional  supply  of  nitrogen. 

On  the  penetration  of  fertilizers  into  the  soil,  A.  Demolon  and  6.  Bbottet 
(8ta,  Agron.  Aiane  Bui.,  1910,  pp.  73-85,  flga.  2). — Observations  on  the  rate  of 
diffusion  and  depth  of  penetration  of  sodium  chlorld  In  sand  and  clay,  and  of 
sodium  nitrate  In  garden  soil,  showed  that  even  in  sand  the  rate  of  diffusion  of 
sodium  chlorld  Is  very  low,  while  the  clay  showed  very  strong  absorbent  power 
for  the  chlorld.  The  rate  of  diffusion  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  loam  soils  was  much 
less  than  is  generally  assumed.  There  is  apparently  little  danger  of  loss  of 
nitrates  In  strong  soils  during  the  period  of  plant  growth.  In  view  of  the  slow 
rate  of  diffusion  shown  by  these  investigations  the  author  strongly  urges  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  mixing  even  the  more  soluble  fertilizers  with  the  soil 
to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  commercial  fertilizers,  C.  S.  Cathcabt  (Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  3  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  30^2).— In  view  of  the  fact  that 
fertilizer  manufacturers  give  as  the  principal  reasons  for  the  comparatively 
limited  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  mixed  fertilizers  (1)  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
mixtures  containing  the  nitrate,  and  (2)  the  unfavorable  mechanical  condition 
of  such  mixtures,  the  author  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  showed  that 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  mixtures  containing  nitrate  Is  not  of  great  Importance 
if  the  materials  are  kept  dry,  but  that  there  is  an  appreciable  loss  when  the 
mixtures  absorb  moisture.     The  experiments  also  showed  tliat  fertilizer  mix- 
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tnree  containing  as  much  as  2.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  10  per  cent  of  potash 
may  be  stored  under  severe  weather  conditions  without  serious  deterioration  In 
mechanical  condition  provided  sulphate  of  potash  Is  used.  Mixtures  containing 
muriate  of  potash  deteriorate  in  mechanical  condition  after  having  been  stored 
for  a  short  time. 

A  study  of  the  composition,  toxicity,  and  chemical  and  biological  evolu- 
tion of  crude  ammonia,  A.  Demolon  and  G.  Bsouet  {8ta.  Agron.  Aisne  BuL, 
1910,  pp.  92-118), — Crude  ammonia,  a  by-product  of  gas  manufacture,  Is  stated 
to  be  a  complex  mixture  of  various  forms  of  nitrogen,  the  most  Important  being 
ferrocyanlds.  Sulphocyanids  are  sometimes  present  in  small  amounts.  Sul- 
phur, much  of  it  in  free  state,  is  always  an  Important  constituent  of  the 
material. 

The  crude  ammonia  is  practically  unaffected  by  such  natural  physical  agencies 
as  moisture,  oxygen  of  the  air,  etc.  It  varies  in  toxic  properties  largely  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  sulphocyanids  present  The  toxicity  disappears 
doirly  in  moist  air,  but  more  rapidly  In  contact  with  the  soil.  The  ammonlacal 
nitrogen  in  the  crude  ammonia  is  readily  assimilated  by  mlcro-opganlsms.  The 
sulphocyanids  are  more  slowly  disposed  of  in  this  way,  while  the  ferrocyanlds 
are  still  more  resistant. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  peat  deposits  of  Florida,  R.  M.  Habpeb  {Fla, 
Gtol  Survey  Ann.  RpU  S  (1910),  pp,  197^66,  pis.  13,  figs,  i^).— This  report 
deals  with  the  conditions  of  formation,  distribution,  classification,  composition, 
and  utilization  of  the  peat  deposits  of  Florida.  The  use  of  these  peat  deposits 
for  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  filler  and  as  agricultural  soils  is  referred  to.  A 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  glvai. 

Potash  salts  of  Galicia,  F.  J.  Machalske  (Amer.  Fert.,  Si  (1911),  No.'  6, 
pp.  n-4t3). — ^The  potash  deposits  of  Galicia  are  described  and  compared  with 
those  of  Germany.  It  is  shown  that  large  and  rich  deposits  of  potash  salts 
oeenr  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalusz,  and 
that  conditions  are  now  favorable  for  their  exploitation. 

A  preliminary  paper  on  the  Florida  phosphate  deposits,  E.  H.  Sellabds 
[Fla.  Geol.  Survey  Ann.  Rpt.,  5  (1910),  pp.  Vt-H,  pis.  5).— The  hard  rock 
and  land  pebble  phosphate  deposits  are  described  and  statistics  of  the  Florida 
idiosphate  industry  for  1909  are  given. 

Phosphate  deposits  [of  Egypt]  (Bd.  Trade  Jour.  [London],  12  (1911),  No. 
7jff,  pp.  57Sj  574). — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  deposits  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
the  Bed  Sea  hills,  and  the  Dakhla  Oasl&  These  phosphates  are  as  a  rule  of 
low  grade  but  may  become  commercially  important 

Constitation  of  Thomas  slag,  H.  Blome  (Metallvrgie,  7  (1910),  pp.  659- 
«7,  698-705;  Stahl  u.  Eisen,  30  (1910),  p.  2161;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus., 
29  il910).  No.  2k,  p.  U67;  Chem.  Ztg.,  35  (1911),  No.  21,  Repert.,  p.  78).— The 
author  investigated  the  cause  of  the  Increase  in  citrate  solubility  resulting 
from  the  fusion  of  Thomas  slag  with  sand.  He  succeeded  in  producing  a 
losion  of  tetracalcium  phosphate  and  calcium  orthosilicate  which  was  prac- 
tically completely  soluble  in  2  per  cent  citric  acid.  His  Investigations  indicate 
that  this  increase  in  solubility  is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  double  compound 
shown  by  Stead  and  Rldsdale  to  have  the  composition  of  4CaO,  PaOs+SiOj  ^ 
with  a  melting  point  of  1,700*"  C.  ^r 

On  the  action  of  an  addition  of  alumina  and  silicic-acid  gels  to  the  soil 
on  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  plants,  T.  Pfeiffeb  and  E.  Blanck 
(Mitt.  LandfV.  Inst.  Brealau,  6  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  S15-S2i). — ^Experiments  are 
here  reported  in  which  pots  cpntaluing  17  kg.  of  pure  sand  received  a  basic 
fertilizer  of  3  gm.  of  potassium  phosphate  and  50  cc.  of  water  extract  from  a 
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sandy  lupine  soil,  alumina  and  silica  being  added  at  rates  of  386  and  234  gm.« 
respectively.    Yellow  lupines  were  grown  In  the  pots. 

The  results  show  that  the  alumina  and  silicic  acid  gels  reduced  the  yield  of 
dry  matter  and  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  plant.  Freezing  and  the 
addition  of  calcium  chlorid  had  no  effect.  Heating  reduced  the  yield  of  dry 
matter  and  probably  the  phosphoric  acid  assimilation.  The  results  indicated 
that  phosphoric  acid  did  not  enter  into  adsorptive  but  into  chemical  combina- 
tion. 

Xaneranese  causing  bare  patches  in  soil  {Agr,  Qaz.  N.  8,  Wales,  22  (1911), 
No.  i,  p.  70), — It  is  stated  that  superphosphate  almost  fully  corrected  the  toxic 
condition  of  soils  in  which  an  excess  of  manganese  (0.24  per  cent  of  MniOs)  had 
completely  killed  the  grass. 

Xanganese  in  field  experiments,  H.  Babtmann  {Jour,  Agr,  Prat,  n,  ser., 
20  (1910),  No,  jJ7,  pp.  66S,  667). — ^The  results  are  given  of  tests  with  manganese 
salts  on  the  yields  of  turnips,  beans,  peas,  Irish  potatoes,  corn,  and  sugar  beets. 
The  yields  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  were  found  to  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  the  manganese  salts»  reaching  the  optimum  when  from  176  to  852  pounds 
per  acre  was  used. 

Columbus  municipal  garbage  reduction  plant,  I.  S.  Osbobn  (Amer.  Feri,^ 
S4  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  44-48,  flg8,  9). — ^The  construction  and  operation  of  this 
plant,  which  can  dispose  of  160  tons  of  garbage  per  day  and  produces  as  a  final 
product  garbage  tankage  fertilizer  valued  at  about  $10  per  ton,  are  described. 
The  sale  of  this  fertilizer  and  of  the  garbage  grease  obtained  more  than  pays 
the  cost  of  operation  of  the  plant. 

Fertilizer  trade,  B.  F.  Chase,  F.  I.  Bbight,  and  J.  White  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fif.],  14  (1911),  No.  67,  pp,  1094,  i 0*9.5). —Statistics  are  given  of 
the  fertilizer  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  Imports  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  was  $8,371,883,  of  the  exports  $8,700,640. 
These  figures  "  do  not  include  imports  (1)  of  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile,  which 
amounted  to  $16,601,328  In  the  calendar  year  1910,  about  one-third  of  which 
was  used  for  fertilizer,  (2)  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  amounted  to 
$4,668,820,  chiefly  from  England,  nor  (3)  potash,  which  amounted  to  $8,363,623, 
mainly  from  Germany,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  which  was  used  as  fertilizer." 

Commercial  fertilizers  in  the  South  (Amer.  Fert.,  S4  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  26, 
27;  Manfrs.  Rec,  59  (1911),  No.  11,  p.  47). — ^The  rapid  Increase  in  consumption 
of  fertilizers  in  the  South  is  noted,  and  it  is  stated  that  3,607,817  tons  were 
consumed  in  12  southern  States  during  1910. 

Licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  1911,  F.  W.  Woll  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Cire. 
Inform.  24,  pp.  11,  12). — ^A  list  of  manufacturers  and  brands  licensed  for  the 
year  191L 
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Action  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  the  earth,  A.  V.  Kbainskii  (Dnevn, 
XII.  8"Qzda  Russ.  Est.-Isp.  i  Vrach.  [Moscow],  1910,  No.  10,  p.  652;  ahs.  in 
ZentW.  Biochcm.  u.  Diophys.,  10  (1910),  No.  17-18,  pp.  817.  8t8;  Chem.  Ahs.,  5 
(1911),  No.  S,  p.  556). — In  experiments  with  different  soils  the  author  found 
that  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  occurs  In  the  soil  by  means  of  micro-organ- 
isms. The  greatest  amount  of  fixation  occurred  In  damp,  but  not  wet,  well 
aerated,  sandy  soils  where  for  one  part  of  nitrogen  assimilated,  90  parts  of 
carbon  were  used  by  the  bacteria  In  sand  cultures  with  Azotobacter  chroocoo- 
cum,  it  was  found  that  10  mg.  of  nitrogen  were  fixed  per  gram  of  manuite 
consumed. 
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Inociilation  eacpexixnents  on  different  lecrcm^os  with  Asotogen,  nitraffin, 
and  infected  soil,  H.  von  Feiutzen  {Centbl,  Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  Abt.,  29  (1911), 
No,  6-8,  pp.  198-205,  pis.  7,  figs.  2). — ^The  results  are  giv®i  of  ezpariments  with 
soy  beans,  yellow  and  blue  lupines,  serradella,  and  hybrid  clover  grown  in  new 
moor  soils,  in  which  Azotogen  (a  new  trade  preparation  of  legume  tubercle  bac- 
teria), nitragln,  and  soil  previously  grown  to  the  same  legume  (soy  bean  ex- 
cepted), were  used  as  inoculating  materials. 

The  soil  infections  showed  the  usual  beneficial  results,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  soy  bean  plant,  where  no  tubercles  were  formed,  as  the  inoculating  soil  was 
from  garden  beans  {Phaseolus  vulgaris).  The  Azotogen  cultures  gave  very  fa- 
vorable results  on  all  the  legumes,  while  the  nitragin  gave  poorer  and  less  cer- 
tain results  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  physiology  of  catalase  and  reductase,  V.  L  Pallaoin  (Dnevn,  XII. 
B^Qzda  Russ.  EsU-Isp.  i  Vrach  [Moscow],  1910,  No.  S,  p.  17;  abs,  in  Zhur. 
Opvtn.  Agron,  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  i,  p.  i27).— The 
anthor  states  that  in  the  autolysis  of  zymogen  and  seedlings  of  wheat  in  water 
the  amount  of  catalase  gradually  decrease. 

In  the  presence  of  disodium  phoE^hate  the  amount  of  catalase  increases 
Monopotassium  phosphate  decreases  the  amount  of  catalase  while  dipotassium 
phosphate  destroys  it.  The  different  phosphates  act  similarly  on  reductase. 
Since  the  different  phosphates  act  in  a  similar  way  on  the  alcoholic  ferments, 
catalase  and  reductase  may  be  considered  as  anaerobic  ferments,  but  the  ter- 
mentative  nature  of  both  are  to  be  given  further  study. 

Observations  on  the  growth  and  energy  of  germination  of  cereals,  V.  Vines 
{Otchet  Shatilov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Opytn.  Stmitsti,  i  {1909),  pt.  2,  pp.  90-109;  abs. 
is  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Bxpt.  Landic.),  11  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  26S, 
264). — Studies  were  made  on  the  vitality  and  viability  of  seeds,  principally  of 
oats,  from  which  it  was  found  that  the  growth  was  intimately  related  to  the 
size  and  absolute  weight  of  the  seeds,  while  the  rapidity  of  germination  was 
determined  by  the  degree  of  ripeness  and  plumpness  of  the  grain. 

Conceming  the  selective  permeable  membrane  of  wheat  grains,  H. 
ScHsoEDEB  {Flora,  102  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  186-208,  figs.  4,  dgm.  i).— The  author 
reports  studies  made  on  the  permeability  of  the  seed  coats  of  wheat  with  a 
Dumber  of  different  solutions,  the  results  confirming  In  tiie  main  those  of  Brown 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  selective  permeable  membrane  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  727;  21, 
p.  126). 

The  rdle  of  living  cells  in  the  ascent  of  water  in  plants,  P.  A.  Roshardt 
(Bat.  Centbl.,  Beihefte,  25  {1910),  1.  AM.,  No.  S,  pp.  243^51,  figs.  2;  abs.  in 
JwLr.  Roy.  Hort.  8c.  [London],  S6  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  ^74,  -^75).— The  author 
carried  on  experiments  with  about  800  plants,  representing  131  different  species. 
In  which  he  studied  the  assistance  given  by  the  living  cells  of  the  stem  and 
petiole  In  the  ascent  of  sap. 

Portions  of  stems  and  petioles  were  killed  by  means  of  steam,  ether,  or  xylol. 
Wlien  this  was  done  the  distal  portions  withered  after  a  greater  or  less  Interval. 
The  water  was  found  to  pass  through  the  dead  portion,  although  In  greatly 
reduced  quantity.  The  withering  of  the  leaves  is  held  to  show  that  some  of 
the  living  cells  were  killed.  The  longer  the  portion  of  stem  or  petiole  killed 
the  sooner  the  withering  took  place.  Plants  of  the  same  species,  and  In  the 
same  stage  of  growth,  withered  in  the  same  time  If  the  part  of  the  stem  or 
petiole  killed  was  of  the  same  length.  Younger  portions  were  found  to  perish 
sooner  than  older  ones.  In  none  of  the  plants  was  there  any  trace  of  Injury 
eltim'  to  the  stem  or  leaves  below  the  portion  Idlled  by  steam,  ether,  or  xylol. 
gSSW— No.  2—11 3 
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The  author  claims  that  the  living  cells  of  the  stem  and  i>etlole  must  give 
some  active  help  In  the  ascent  of  water,  but  that  the  amount  of  help  so  given 
varies  In  different  plants. 

The  relation  of  transpiration  to  the  water  content  of  leaves  in  the  ocotillo, 
F.  E.  Lloyd  {Science,  n.  ser,,  SS  (1911),  No.  840,  p,  iPi).— During  the  summer 
of  1910  the  author  made  a  study  of  transpiration  in  the  ocotlllo  {Fouquieria 
splendens). 

It  was  found  that  the  ratio  between  the  Intake  and  outgo  of  water  was  not 
constant,  but  that  during  the  day  the  outgo  was  greater  than  the  Intake.  The 
reversed  relation  obtained  during  the  night.  The  amount  of  water  relative  to 
the  dry  weight  of  the  leaves  decreased  until  some  time  In  the  early  port  of 
the  afternoon,  after  which  it  was  found  to  Increase  until  about  4  a.  m.  The 
decrease  of  water  in  the  leaf  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the 
stomata,  and  these  organs  were  therefore  not  found  closely  regulatory  of  the 
rate  of  transpiration. 

Light  as  a  formative  factor  in  the  habit  of  growth  of  Asparagus  plumosus, 
F.  C.  Nbwcombb  {Science,  n.  «er.,  S3  {1911),  No.  8^0,  pp.  190,  i9i).— The  shoots 
of  this  plant  are  said  to  grow  erect  for  a  time,  and  then  turn  their  tips  to  the 
horizontal  position.  This  bending  Is  geotroplc,  but  it  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  light  Where  shoots  were  so  covered  as  to  exclude  the  light 
the  bending  was  delayed,  and  where  subterranean  buds  were  covered  and 
caused  to  grow  without  ever  being  In  the  light  the  horizontal  bend  was  never 
complete,  but  there  were  nutations  through  an  arc  of  20  to  50°. 

This  behavior  Is  attributed  to  one  of  two  hypotheses.  Either  the  etiolation 
disarranges  the  normal  processes,  or  there  is  a  weak  inheritance  of  dlageotro- 
plsm  which  needs  the  supporting  Influence  of  light  to  give  the  usual  form  to 
the  plant 

Bespiration  in  air,  in  nitrogen,  and  in  hydrogen,  B.  M.  Duggab  and  G.  R. 
Hux,  Jr.  {Science,  n.  «er.,  33  {1911),  No.  8i2,  p.  261).— A  brief  account  is 
given  of  experiments  relating  to  the  rate,  continuance,  and  decline  of  anaerobic 
respiration  or  carbon  dioxld  production  in  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  as  compared 
with  aerobic  respiration  under  othenvlse  similar  conditiona  The  plant  ma- 
terals  used  were  slices  of  sugar  beet  and  germinating  seed. 

Bespiration  and  fermentation,  V.  I.  Palladin  {Dnam,  XII,  S^^da  Rum, 
Est.'Isp.  i  Vrach  [Moscow],  1910,  No,  S,  p.  H;  aha.  in  Zhur,  Opytn,  Agron, 
{Ru88.  Jour.  Expt.  Landtc.),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  126,  127).— The  experiments 
of  Stanevlch  are  said  to  have  shown  that  the  treatment  of  wheat  seedlings  with 
different  solvents,  such  as  acetone,  chloroform,  alcohol,  eta,  affects  the  process 
of  their  setting  free  carbon  dioxld  and  exerts  an  influence  on  the  extraction  of 
lipoids.  From  this  the  author  concludes  that  one  of  the  stages  of  alcoholic 
fermentation  consists  in  the  ccmibination  of  glucose  with  phosphoric  acid,  and 
that  lipoids  act  as  conservators  of  the  phosphoric  acid  required  for  that  process. 
Lipoids  are  considered  necessary  for  the  anaerobic  stage  of  respiration  as  well 
as  for  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Prochromog^ens  of  the  respiratory  chromogens  of  plants,  Y.  I.  Paixadin 
{Izv.  Imp.  Akad.  Nauk  {Bui.  Acad.  Inup.  Sci.  St-P^tersh.) ,  6.  ser.,  1909,  No.  5, 
pp,  371-4n6;  abs,  in  Zhur.  Opyin.  Agron  {Rusa.  Jour,  Expt.  Landto.),  11 
{1910),  No.  2,  pp.  2^7,  2^8). —In  previous  Investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  230) 
the  author  has  found  that  respiratory  chromogens  increase  In  leaves  of  Rumesf 
patientia  with  the  addition  of  saccharose  to  the  culture  medium.  Similar  ex- 
periments made  with  etiolated  leaves  of  Vicia  faha  gave  negative  results. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experiments  the  author  assumes  that  the  chromogen  in 
the  etiolated  leaves  of  the  bean  is  present  In  a  combined  state,  as  can  be  de- 
termined by  pouring  over  wheat  seedlings  extracts  of  the  etiolated  leaves  em« 
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ployed  in  the  experiments  mentioned  above.  After  24  hours  the  wheat  seed- 
lings blacken,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  decompose  the  substances  which  bind 
the  chromogen  in  combination  and  afterwards  oxidize  It  The  action  is  held  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  ferments  in  the  seedlings. 

When  etiolated  leaves  of  the  beans  were  subjected  to  autolysis  in  water  the 
formation  of  chromogen  was  noted,  this  also  indicating  that  it  exists  in  a  com- 
bined state.  It  is  thought  that  probably  the  chromog^is  appear  in  combination 
with  the  glucosids.  This  is  submitted  as  a  hypothesis,  and  the  author  proposes 
calling  the  compound  "  prochromogen." 

The  photochemical  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  in  the  absence  of  chloro- 
phyll, J.  Stoklasa  and  W.  Zdobnicky  (Biochem,  Ztschr,,  SO  {1911),  No,  6,  pp. 
^3S-45ti,  pi,  /,  fig.  i).^In  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  431)  the  authors 
announced  the  synthetic  formation  of  carbohydrates  under  the  influence  of 
ultraviolet  rays  and  in  the  absence  of  chlorophyll.  In  the  present  publication  a 
detailed  account  of  their  investigations  is  given. 

The  authors  found  in  experiments  with  ultraviolet  rays  that  there  was  no 
formaldehyde  nor  carbohydrates  formed  from  carbon  dioxid  and  water  in  the  ab- 
sence of  potassium  hydroxid.  From  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxid  in  the  presence 
of  potassium  hydroxid,  formaldehyde  was  formed  but  no  carbohydrate&  Neither 
formaldehyde  nor  carbohydrates  were  produced  from  carbon  dioxid  and  non- 
nascent  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydroxid,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  ultraviolet  rays  formic  acid  was  formed  from  carbon  dioxid  and  nascent 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydroxid.  From  carbon  dioxid  and 
nascent  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydroxid  sugar  was  formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

The  authors  have  shown  the  synthesis  of  sugars  from  potassium  bicarbonate 
and  nascent  hydrogen,  and  from  their  investigations  they  conclude  that  pure 
carbonic  acid  is  not  reduced  in  the  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen  in  the  chloro- 
phyll-bearing cell,  but  that  the  reduction  takes  place  through  the  production  of 
potassium  bicarbonate  formed  within  the  cell.  In  the  presence  of  this  potassium 
the  formaldehyde  is  condensed  into  carbohydrates. 

Chlorophyll  in  living  chloroplasts,  D.  I.  IvanovskiI  (Dnevn.  XII.  S''Qzda 
Russ.  E8t.'l8p.  i  Vrach  [Moscow],  1910,  No,  7,  p.  269;  ahs,  in  Zhur.  Opytn. 
Agron.  {Rusa,  Jour.  Expt.  Landto.),  11  {1910),  No.  i,  p.  126).— The  author 
notes  that  the  chlorophyll  of  the  living  leaf  differs  from  that  of  an  alcoholic  or 
other  extract  in  the  position  of  the  absorption  bands,  in  the  degree  of  stability 
in  light  and  air,  and  in  the  dissimilar  behavior  toward  solvents.  An  investiga- 
tion is  reported  on  the  unequal  behavior  of  the  chlorophylls  to  light  and  to 
solvents. 

The  experiments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hypothesis  that  chlorophyll 
In  living  leaves  is  constantly  destroyed  and  reformed  must  be  modified,  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  regeneration  of  chlorophyll  in  mature  leaves.  The 
stability  of  the  chlorophyll  of  the  living  leaf  in  light  and  air  may  be  accounted 
for  by  assuming  that  in  living  chloroplasts  the  chlorophyll  is  present  in  the 
colloidal  state.  Experiments  have  shown  that  chlorophyll  in  colloidal  solution 
possesses  considerable  stability  in  light  and  air.  *This  assumption  will  account 
for  the  i)ecullar  behavior  of  chlorophyll  of  living  leaves  to  solvents. 

The  author  believes  that  possibly  it  Is  in  the  colloidal  chlorophyll  that  the 
proces^s  of  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  takes  place. 

The  correlation  between  the  osmotic  pressure  of  nutrient  solutions  and 
the  development  and  chemical  composition  of  plants,  N.  K.  MaltushohitskiX 
{Dnevn.  XII.  B^Qzda  Ru88.  Est.  lap.  i  Vrach  [Moscow],  1910,  No.  9,  p.  4H; 
abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Lcmdw.),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
12SS-124). — During  the  years  1903  to  1907  cereals  were  grown  in  sand  cultures  ^ 
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with  a  normal  nutrient  solution  to  which  were  added  various  compounds  of 
calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium,  comparisons  being  made  between 
each  Individual  salt.  The  solutions  were  made  Isotonic,  while  in  another  series 
the  strength  of  the  solutions  was  raised  to  the  same  degree  of  isoconcentration. 

The  author  found  that  when  Isotonic  solutions  were  used  the  plants  resembled 
one  another  in  external  appearance,  in  the  amount  of  dry  matter,  and  In  ana- 
tomical characters,  as  well  as  In  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  they  contained. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  were  grown  In  Isoconcentrated  solutions, 
especially  In  the  case  of  such  salts  as  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  chlorid, 
the  plants  differed  not  only  In  their  nitrogen  content  but  in  other  respects. 

In  1905  sugar  beets  were  grown  in  soil  cultures  In  which  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  soil  solutions  was  raised  either  by  lowering  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
vessels  or  by  introducing  corresponding  amounts  of  sodium  chlorid.  In  both 
cases  the  beets  had  the  same  sugar  content,  from  which  the  conclusion  Is 
drawn  that  by  malting  use  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  nutrient  solutions, 
other  conditions  being  equal.  It  is  possible  to  regulate  not  only  the  total  yield 
of  dry  matter,  but,  within  certain  degrees,  Its  chemical  composition. 

In  1907  experiments  were  made  with  oats  and  millet,  from  which  It  is  con- 
cluded that  (1)  when  the  amounts  of  water  are  equal  and  the  concentrations 
and  the  amounts  of  nutrient  substances  differ  the  assimilative  activity  of  the 
leaves  increases  with  the  Increase  of  concentration,  (2)  when  the  concentrations 
are  equal  the  assimilative  activity  of  the  leaf  Increases  with  the  amount  of 
water  and  the  nutrient  substances,  and  (3)  when  the  amount  of  nutrient  salts 
is  equal  and  the  water  and  concentrations  differ  the  assimilative  activity  of  the 
leaf  diminishes. 

^  The  influence  of  sugar  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  concentration  on 
the  respiration,  turgescence,  and  growth  of  cells,  A.  Maige  and  G.  Nicolas 
(Ann.  Set.  Nat,  Bot,  9.  ser.,  12  (1910),  No.  2-6,  pp.  5i5-368).— A  study  is  re- 
ported on  the  effect  of  different  dilutions  of  saccharose,  maltose,  lactose,  glucose, 
and  levulose  on  the  respiration,  turgescence,  and  growth  of  bean  seedlings.  The 
beans  were  sprouted  and  in  an  etiolated  condition  were  transferred  to  solutions 
of  the  different  sugars  and  the  carbon  dloxid,  oxygen,  and  respiratory  coeffi- 
cients determined. 

The  sugar  solutions  were  found  to  have  an  osmotic  and  plasmolytlc  effect 
retarding  growth,  or  to  penetrate  and  diffuse  in  the  celL  The  penetrating  power 
was  found  to  vary  with  the  different  sugars,  and  the  osmotic  action  of  solutions 
of  equal  concentration  varied  with  their  penetrating  power.  All  sugar  solutions 
were  found  to  modify  respiration  after  penetrating  the  cells.  The  Influence  of 
a  given  sugar  on  a  plant  will  depend  on  its  penetrating  power,  its  osmotic 
activity,  and  its  specific  action  on  the  chemlsm  of  respiration.  Sugars  of  the 
same  group  differ  little  in  their  specific  action,  and  for  equal  concentrations  their 
activity  is  in  direct  relation  to  their  penetration,  saccharose  being  more  active 
than  maltose,  and  maltose  more  so  than  lactose,  glucose^  and  levulose. 

The  absorption  of  nutritive  substances  from  the  soil  by  the  sunflower  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  organic  matter,  I.  Konovalov  (Separate 
from  Izv,  Kiev,  Politekh.  Inst,,  1909,  pp.  US;  aha.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Rws. 
Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  266-268) .—After  a  review  of  the 
literature  relating  to  the  absorption  of  mineral  salts  and  the  increase  in  organic 
matter  In  various  plants  under  cultivation,  a  description  is  given  of  experi- 
ments with  several  varieties  of  sunflowers,  in  which  the  dry  matter  was  deter- 
mined at  Intervals  of  from  5  to  8  days  from  the  time  of  the  sprouting  of 
the  seed  to  the  ripening  of  the  plant 

In  all  the  varieties  the  process  of  increase  of  organic  matter  proceeded 
approximately  in  like  maimer.    When  the  flowering  heads  were  being  formed, 
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from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  organic  matter  of  the  plants  had  been 
accumulated.  With  the  development  of  the  heads  there  was  a  translocation  of 
the  plastic  material,  first  from  the  leaves  and  then  from  the  stems  to  the 
heads.  The  growth  of  the  vegetative  organs  was  completed  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower  heads.  In  the  ripe  heads  the  seeds  constituted  one-half  of  the 
dry  weight  of  the  head. 

It  was  found  that  the  total  nitrogen,  the  albuminoid  nitrogen,  and  the  nitro- 
gen occurring  in  asparagin  and  organic  bases  varied  during  the  different  stages 
of  growth,  the  nitrogen  being  mostly  in  the  leaves  during  the  first  half  of  the 
growing  period,  while  in  the  second  half  it  was  found  in  the  flower  head.  The 
formation  of  asparagin  took  place  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  flrst  stages 
of  the  formation  of  the  head,  when  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoid  nitro- 
gen was  rapidly  taking  place. 

The  mineral  matter  was  found  most  abundant  in  the  leaves,  and  it  was  present 
in  greatest  quantity  during  the  period  of  formation  and  flowering  of  the  heads. 
In  the  stems  the  ash  content  was  the  highest  during  the  flrst  half  of  develop- 
ment, while  in  the  heads  it  was  greatest  during  flowering. 

In  comparing  the  sunflower  with  other  plants  it  was  found  that  the  sim- 
flower  needs  more  nutritive  material  than  cereals  or  clover,  but  less  organic 
matter  than  either. 

In  regard  to  the  water  requirements  of  the  sunflower,  these  were  found  to  be 
the  greatest  from  the  time  of  sprouting  to  the  development  of  the  sixth  or 
eighth  leaf,  after  which,  by  the  deep  penetration  of  the  root  system,  the  plant 
can  thrive  in  relatively  dry  soils. 

The  assimilation  of  phosphoric  add  by  plants,  I.  Pouget  and  D.  Shushak 
iZhur.  Opytn.  Agron,  (Rues,  Jour,  Expt.  Landw,),  11  {19 tO),  No,  6,  pp,  825- 
8S1). — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  assimilation  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
wheat  seedlings  grown  in  water  cultures  to  which  different  amounts  of  potassium 
phofiphate  were  so  added  as  to  make  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  vary  from 
0.05  to  4  mg.  per  liter  of  solution. 

F6r  the  concentrations  varying  from  1.1  to  4  mg.  the  assimilation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  In  con- 
centrations of  1  to  0.137  mg.  no  direct  relation  was  observed  to  exist  between 
the  taking  up  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

No  relation  was  found  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  by 
the  plant  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  taken  up  by  it,  and  under  the  -con- 
ditions of  the  experiment  phosphoric  acid  was  taken  from  the  solution  more 
rapidly  than  the  water,  the  concentration  being  proportionately  reduced,  except 
that  where  the  weaker  solutions  were  employed,  as  from  0.1  to  0.05  mg.,  there 
appeared  to  be  an  incr^se  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution. 
This  was  believed  to  be  due  to  an  exudation  from  the  roots,  the  phosphoric 
acid  probably  existing  in  the  plant  in  the  form  of  a  complex  organic  compound. 

The  lime  requirements  of  plants,  N.  I.  Konovalov  {Dnevn.  XII,  S'^Qzda 
Buss,  Est'Isp,  i  Vrach  [Moscow},  1910,  No.  9,  p.  391;  aha.  in  Zhur,  Opytn, 
Affron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landto.),  11  (1910),  No.  Jf,  pp,  107, 108).— The  results 
of  the  author's  investigations  indicate  that  the  development  of  millet,  oats, 
wheat,  lupines,  etc.,  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  calcium  present  in  the 
nutri^it  solution.  He  states  that  the  theory  of  I^ew,  while  ascribing  essential 
importance  to  the  ratios  of  calcium  to  magnesium,  does  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  amounts  of  these  substances  required  by  plants. 

The  influence  of  manganese  on  the  development  of  Aspergillus  niger, 
G.  Bebtrand  and  M.  Javillieb  (Convpt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  152  {1911), 
N€K  4t  pp,  225-^28),— A  preliminary  report  is  given  of  investigations  with 
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A.  niger  to  determine  the  effect  of  increased  quantities  of  manganese  on  its 
de^'elopment. 

In  tlie  experiments  different  quantities  of  manganese  sulphate  were  added  to 
the  medium  in  which  the  fungus  was  grown,  and  the  dry  weight  of  the  fungus 
as  well  as  its  ash  content  increased  with  the  increased  concentration  of  man- 
ganese up  to  the  pots  receiving  1,000  mg.  per  liter.  When  the  amount  exceeded 
this  proportion  there  was  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  The 
amount  of  manganese  fixed,  unlilce  that  of  some  other  substances,  was  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the  nutrient  solution. 

The  effect  on  plants  of  certain  substances  extracted  from  coal  tar,  M. 
M.  MiRANDE  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  152  {Id  11),  No.  ^,  pp.  204-206).— 
In  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  631)  the  author  called  attention  to  the 
physiological  action  of  vapors  arising  from  tar  used  on  roads  as  affecting 
plants. 

In  the  present  paper  he  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  effect  on 
plants  of  a  number  of  commercial  products,  such  as  carbonyle,  carbolineum, 
carbon<?ine,  etc.,  which  are  derived  by  distillation  from  coal  tar.  All  of  these 
contaiu  creosote  in  some  fonn,  and  a  number  are  used  as  insecticides  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  author  finds  that  they  are  more  or  less  injurious,  causing 
the  destruction  of  the  green  cells  with  which  they  come  In  contact.  On  account 
of  their  injurious  properties  he  urges  great  care  in  their  use  when  applied  to 
living  plants. 

Intumescences  on  foliage  leaves  produced  by  poisons,  Liu.y  M.  Mabx  ( Osterr. 
Bot.  yjschr.,  61  (1911),  No.  2-3,  pp.  49-59,  pi.  1,  fig.  J).— The  author  claims  as 
a  result  of  ber  Investigations  that  the  leaves  of  Goldfuaaia  anutophylla,  which 
had  been  sprayed  with  ammonium  copi^er  carbonate  or  a  0.1  per  cent  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  developed  under  suflicient  warmth  and  moisture 
conditions  leaf  intumescences.  If  any  of  these  factors  (poison,  warmth,  and 
moisture)  were  wanting,  no  intumescences  resulted.  The  formation  of  these 
outgrowths  is  entirely  independent  of  light  or  darkness,  but  the  age  of  the  leaf 
plays  a  very  important  role,  as  very  young  leaves  and  leaves  fully  matured  did 
not  react  to  the  poisons.  Similar  results  were  also  obtained  with  cauliflower 
and  Conocephalus  nivev^. 

Some  effects  of  severe  freezing  upon  vegetation  in  a  condition  of  active 
growth,  F.  K.  BuTTEBS  and  C.  O.  Rosendahl  {Science,  n.  aer.,  33  {1911),  No. 
842,  p.  261).— The  authors  state  that  on  the  night  of  April  15.  1910.  the  tem- 
perature at  Minneapolis  fell  to  27°  F.  and  a  week  later  to  19°  with  a  high  wind. 
At  the  time  of  these  frosts  vegetation  was  in  an  advanced  state,  and  many 
trees  were  in  full  leaf  while  nearly  all  otliers  were  in  active  growth. 

Observations  were  made  upon  about  70  species  of  woody  and  herbaceous 
plants,  and  it  was  found  that  besides  the  injury  due  to  cold,  much  mechanical 
injury  resulted  from  loss  of  turgidity  in  succulent  young  shoots  during  the 
early  stages  of  freezing,  and  from  the  extreme  brittleness  of  hard  frozen  leaves 
and  twigs  which  the  wind  snai)i)ed  off  in  great  numbers.  The  second  freeze 
injured  many  plants  which  were  not  hurt  by  the  first  one.  About  42  per  cent 
of  the  woody  species  lost  practically  all  their  foliage,  only  about  10  per  cent 
being  relatively  iminjured.  Mature  leaves  and  those  Just  unfolding  from  the 
bud  were  less  injured  than  half-grown  leaves  of  the  same  plant  In  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  siiecies  examined  the  twigs  of  the  new  growth  were  killed  or 
severely  injured,  and  in  about  15  per  cent  the  twigs  of  the  previous  season's 
growth,  and  in  a  few  Instances  older  twigs,  were  destroyed.  Flower  buds  were 
somewhat  more  tender,  and  open  flowers  and  fruits  much  more  tender,  than 
vegetative  parts.  The  damage  to  native  herbaceous  plants  was  mainly  me- 
chanical and  relatively  slight  except  i^  the  case  of  open  flowers  and  developing 
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fruits.  A  few  weeks  after  the  freezes  the  herbaceous  vegetation  appeared  nor- 
mal, while  the  woody  plants  had  Just  begun  to  recuperate. 

The  usual  types  of  recuperation  in  trees  and  shrubs  were  a  new  crop  of  leaves 
whoi  the  twigs  were  uninjured  and  the  terminal  bud  intact,  the  appearance  of 
lateral  shoots  from  the  leaf  axils  of  uninjured  portions  when  the  distal  portions 
of  the  twigs  were  destroyed,  and  by  the  starting  of  growth  from  latent  buds 
upon  woody  twigs,  some  of  which  were  several  years  old.  In  some  cases  all 
these  methods  of  regeneration  appeared  on  the  same  plant 

Evaporation  in  its  relation  to  the  prairie  problem,  B.  Shimek  {Soiencet  n. 
ser„  SS  {1911),  No.  840,  p.  192) .—Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  south  and  southwest  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  usually  tree- 
less and  that  where  changes  in  topography  are  abrupt  the  transition  from  forest 
to  prairie  is  likewise  abrupt  Field  operations  on  the  rate  of  evaporation  on 
treeless  and  forested  areas  have  be&n  made,  and  the  results  of  these  observations 
show  that  evaporation  increases  with  the  temperature  and  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  and  that  when  the  temperature  is  high  the  fluctuations  in  evaporation  are 
caused  by  changes  in  wind  velocity. 

The  bearing  of  these  results  upon  prairie  formation  is  discussed. 

An  isolated  prairie  grove  and  its  ecologrical  significance,  H.  A.  Gleason 
(Scietice,  n.  «er.,  33  {1911),  No.  8J(?,  p.  192). — ^A  description  is  given  of  a 
prairie  grove  in  Champaign  County,  111.,  about  1  by  3  miles  in  size,  which  is 
located  at  some  distance  from  a  stream.  The  prevailing  trees  in  the  grove  are 
oaks,  hickories,  and  black  walnuts,  with  scattered  individuals  of  other  species. 
The  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  forest  indicates  that  it  migrated  into 
this  region  from  the  northeast.  The  grove  is  not  continuous,  but  is  broken  by 
areas  of  low  ground  which  contain  permanent  standing  water. 

It  is  concluded  that  formerly  the  whole  moraine  was  covered  with  forest,  but 
that  since  the  introduction  of  prairie  fires  all  has  been  destroyed  but  this  grove, 
which  is  protected  by  standing  water.  The  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
forests  were  formerly  of  much  wider  extent  in  Illinois  than  at  present,  but 
that  the  prairies  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  prairie  firea 

Twin  hybrids  in  (Enothera,  with  a  suggestion  concerning  their  explana- 
tion, R.  R.  Gates  (fifcience,  n.  ser.,  33  {1911),  No.  842,  p.  262). — By  means  of  a 
large  number  of  crosses  the  type  of  behavior  in  CEnothera  called  by  de  Vrles 
twin  hybrids  has  been  confirmed,  and  many  new  crosses  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  reported  have  been  made.  The  author  describes  the  results  of  a 
number  of  cross  pollinations  and  the  forms  produced,  and  gives  an  account  of 
cultures  from  wild  seeds,  which  Indicate  that  there  is  a  marked  dimorphism  of 
some  of  the  forms  in  the  wild  condition.  This  may  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  similar  twin  types  in  crosses  in  which  CE.  biennis  is  the  female  parent,  the 
condition  being  transmitted  in  the  eggs,  but  not  usually  through  the  pollen. 

Cryptomeric  inheritance  of  Onagra,  C.  S.  Gageb  {Science,  n,  ser.,  33  {1911), 
No.  840,  p.  191). — ^Attention  is  called  to  an  abnormal  plant  of  O.  biennis  that 
appeared  in  a  pedigreed  culture  following  exposure  to  radium  rays  of  the  ovule 
employed  in  producing  the  plant 

The  plant  possessed  two  primary  shoot  systems  of  equivalent  value  but  en- 
tirely unlike  in  morphological  characters.  The  effect  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  exposure  to  the  radium  rays,  although  this  was  not  conclusively  shown. 
Hybrids  produced  between  the  two  unlike  halves  manifested  in  the  Fi  and  Fi 
generations  the  characters  of  only  one  of  the  parent  shoots,  and  this  is  held  to 
indicate  that  the  inheritance  of  a  character  and  Its  expression  are  quite  differ- 
ent ph^iomena. 

Reversible  sex  mutants  in  Lychnis  dioica^  G.  H.  Shuix  {Science,  n.  ser.,  SS 
{1911),  No.  840,  p.  192^). —The  author  describes  the  discovery  in  1908  of  hermaph-^ 
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rodite  mutants  of  L.  dioioa,  and  the  obtaining  tlie  following  year  the  first 
generation  cross  of  these  with  females  and  normal  males.  In  the  present  paper 
data  are  presented  of  more  than  100  families  in  which  these  hermaphrodites 
were  used,  most  of  the  families  representing  the  second  generation  from  the 
origluala  ' 

It  is  shown  that  the  hermaphrodite  character  is  a  modified  male  condition, 
not  due  to  the  presence  of  an  independent  modifying  character,  bat  obviously 
to  a  modified  condition  of  the  male-producing  gene.  This  character  is  not 
dransmltted  by  the  egg,  but  only  by  the  sperm.  Among  the  offspring  of  these 
hermaphrodites  there  have  appeared  a  few  normal  males  in  such  proportions 
that  they  can  only  be  considered  as  male  mutants,  since  they  also  breed  true 
to  their  male  character.  The  appearance  of  hermaphrodite  mutants  in  families 
produced  from  normal  males  and  the  appearance  in  turn  of  male  mutants  In 
families  produced  by  hermaphrodites  suggest  reversible  modifications  of  a 
single  gene  rather  than  the  addition  of  one  to  those  previously  present,  and  a 
subtraction  of  a  gene  from  them.  These  results  are  held  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  **  presence  and  absence  "  hypothesis. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

The  history  of  cultivated  plants,  L.  Reinhabdt  (Kulturgeschichte  der  yutz- 
pfUmzen.  Munich,  1911,  vol,  4,  1.  half,  pp.  7S8,  pis.  90,  flga.  57;  2.  half,  pp.  756, 
pl8.  76,  figs.  S5). — This  volume  forms  part  of  a  work  published  under  the  title 
of  Die  Erde  und  die  Kultur. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  cereal  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  oil 
plants,  sugar-producing  crops,  plants  from  which  condiments  are  derived,  plants 
furnishing  narcotic  principles,  and  the  organisms  producing  fermentation.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  forage,  fiber,  dye,  tannin,  rubber,  resin,  perfume,  drug, 
and  ornamental  plants,  and  also  treats  of  the  species  of  trees  serving  as  sources 
of  wood  and  lumber,  the  valuable  desert  plants,  and  the  more  important  dis- 
eases and  Insect  enemies  of  cultivated  crop& 

Theory  and  practice  of  plant  breeding,  H.  Lajto  {Theorie  und  Prawis  der 
Pftaneenzuchtvng.  Stuttgart,  1910,  pp.  VI II -{-169,  flga.  -^7).— This  book.  In- 
tended for  practical  farmers  and  students,  discusses  the  following  topics:  The 
technical  equipment  of  plant  breeders,  propagation,  variability,  and  inheritance, 
selection,  the  breeding  of  special  crops^  including  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  fodder 
beets,  potatoes,  maize,  red  clover,  and  tobacco,  and  the  protection  of  the  plant 
breeder  against  illegitimate  competition. 

Contribution  to  the  history  of  wheat,  the  sugrar  beet,  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
and  potato,  P.  de  Vilmorin  {Rev.  0^».  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  5  (1910),  No.  8,  pp. 
289-305). — This  address  contains  historical  data  on  certain  crops  and  citations 
of  French  writings  on  the  subject. 

Wyoming  forage  plants  and  their  chemical  composition,  H.  G.  Knight, 
F.  E.  Hepneb,  and  A.  Nelson  (Wyoming  8ta.  Bui.  87,  pp.  3-152,  flga.  ^.f). — In 
continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  135),  tables  are  given 
stating  the  analyses  of  various  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  and  other  plants  col- 
lected at  different  altitudes  (4,100  to  11,000  ft.)  in  recent  years,  and  miscel- 
laneous analyses  of  barley,  com,  emmer,  and  native  hay. 

Analyses  are  reported  for  the  following  plants  and  descriptions  given  of  many 
of  them:  Bearded  wheat  grass  (Aiyropi/roncaninttw),  western  wheat  grass  (A. 
ocoidentale) ,  western  couch  grass  (A.  pseudorepena) ,  Scribner  wheat  grass  (A. 
acribneri),  slender  wheat  grass  (A.  tenerum),  red  top  (Agroatia  alha),  rough 
hair  grass  (A.  hyemalia),  tufted  bent  grass  (A.  humilia),  Colorado  sand  grass 
(Andropogon  hallii),   little  blue  joint    (A.  acopariua),   long  awned  aristida 
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{Aristida  longiseta),  tall  grama  grass  (Atheropogon  curtipendula) ,  grama 
grass  (Bouteloua  oligostachyu) ,  slough  grass  {Beckmannia  eruowformia) , 
Porter  brome  grass  (BrotMis  porteri),  Richardson  brome  grass  (B.  richard- 
sonU)^  barren  brome  grass  (B.  sterUia),  buffalo  grass  (Buchloe  dactyloides) , 
Canada  bent  grass  (CcUanuigrontia  oanadenHs),  purple  reed  bent  (C.  pur- 
purascens),  long  leaved  reed  grass  {Calamovilfa  lofigifolia),  water  whorl  grass 
{Catahrosa  aquatica),  green  foxtail  (ClUBtochloa  viridis),  tufted  hair  grass 
{Deschatnpftia  ciBspitosa),  alkali  grass  {Disiichlia  spicata),  early  bunch  grass 
(Eatonia  obtusata),  Canadian  wild  rye  (Elymus  canadensis),  giant  rye  grass 
iE.condensaius),  Indian  millet  (Eriocoma  cuspidata).  King  fescue  (Festucacon" 
pnis),  sheep  fescue  {F.  ovina),  short-leaved  fescue  (F,  oiHna  hrevifolia).  Wolf 
false  oat  (Oraphephorum  wolfli),  squirrel-tail  grass  (Hordeum  juhatum),  little 
barley  (H,  ptisUlum),  excellent  melic  grass  {Melica  spectabilis),  false  buffalo 
grass  (Munroa  squarrosa),  reed  meadow  grass  (Panicularia  americana),  nerved 
manna  grass  (P.  nervata)^  old  witch  grass  {Panicum  capUlare),  switch  grass  (P. 
rirgatum),  mountain  timothy  (Phleum  alpinum),  timothy  (P.  pratense), 
mountain  spear  grass  (Poa  alpina),  arctic  spear  grass  (P.  arctiea),  Buckley 
epettr  grass  (P.  huckleyana),  mountain  blue  grass  (P.  epilis),  long-stemmed 
spear  grass  (P.  longipedunculata) ,  Patterson  spear  grass  (P.  pattersonii),  nod- 
ding blue  grass  (P.  reflexa),  northern  spear  grass  (P.  nemoralis),  downy  oat 
grass  {Trisetum  suhspioaium) ,  Texas  crab  grass  {Schedonardus  paniculatus), 
orchard  barley  (Sitanion  hrevifolium) ,  western  cord  grass  (Spartina  gracilis)^ 
drop  seed  (Sporobolus  brevifoUus),  fine  top  salt  grass  (8.  airoides),  sand  drop 
seed  (8,  cryptandrvs),  Canadian  needle  grass  (8tipa  columbiana),  needle  grass 
{8.  comata),  woolly  sedge  {Carew  lanuginosa),  Liddon  sedge  (O.  liddonii,  C. 
acutina),  water  sedge  iC'^aquatUis),  giant  sedge  (C  aristata),  black  sedge  (0. 
airata),  the  beautiful  sedge  (0.  bella),  mountain  sedge  (C  feMitm),  Hood 
sedge  (C.  hoodii),  long-beaked  sedge  (C.  longirostris) ,  the  new  sedge  (G. 
nova),  western  sedge  (C.  occidentalis) ,  Raynold  sedge  (C.  raynoldsii),  the 
Nebraska  sedge  (C.  nebraskensis) ,  hillside  sedge  (0.  siccata),  alpine  or  cliff 
sedge  (C  scopulorum) ,  bottle  sedge  (C.  utrioulata),  variable  sedge  (C  vari- 
abilis), spike  rush  (Eleocharis  palustris),  small-flowered  wood  rush  (Luzula 
parviflora),  spike  wood  rush  (L.  spicata),  great  bulrush  {Sdrpiis  lacustris), 
small-fruited  bulrush  {8.  microcarpus) ,  Merten  rush  {Juncus  meriensianus) , 
wire  grass  or  Baltic  rush  (J.  &a7fieii«),  knotted  rush  {J.nodosus),'RoQk.y  Moun- 
tain rush  {J.  saximontanus) ,  Parry  rush  {J.  parryi),  alfalfa  {Medicago  sativa), 
Carolina  milk  vetch  (Astragalus  carolinianus) ,  matted  clover  (TrifoUum  dasy- 
pkyllum).  Parry  clover  (T,  parryi).  Hooker  sandwort  {Arenaria  hookeri), 
winter  ftit  {Eurotia  lanata). 

In  general,  the  percentage  of  protein  and  nitrogen-free  extract  was  found 
to  increase,  and  that  of  crude  fiber  to  decrease,  with  the  altitude. 

Slectrocalture,  T.  Gbiffet  (Rev.  04n.  Chim,,  IS  (1910),  No.  U,  pp.  2il-245, 
figs.  S). — ^Tlie  earlier  experiments  In  electroculture  In  Europe  are  briefly  re- 
viewed, and  the  results  of  recent  experiments  are  reported.  Different  installa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  influencing  plant  growth  by  means  of  atmospheric 
electricity  are  briefly  described.  The  results  seem  to  Indicate  that  atmospheric 
electricity  is  capable  of  exerting  a  marked  influence  in  crop  production. 

Bzperiments  in  electroculture,  Geblach  and  G.  Ebt.wein  (Elektrochem. 
ZUchr.,  n  (1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  31-^6;  3,  pp.  66-68,  figs.  6).— A  description  in 
detail  is  given  of  the  electrical  Installation  used  in  these  experiments,  and 
the  results  with  barley  and  potatoes  are  reported.  With  both  crops  the  increase 
In  yield  was  insufBcient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  electrical  treatment. 

Electroculture,  F.  Weis  (Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  136-161).— 
A  r§8iun4  of  investigations  of  the  subject  to  date  is  given,  leading  to  the  con-> 
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elusion  that  electroculture  is  not  as  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  be  applied  in 
practical  agriculture.  It  is  believed  to  be  more  promising  in  horticulture, 
especially  greenhouse  culture,  with  strawberries,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  etc, 
where  an  advance  of  about  14  days  may  secure  large  net  returns.  Further 
investigations,  however,  are  considered  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
installation  of  the  necessary  apparatus  in  greenhouses  is  remunerative: 

A  bibliography  on  the  subject  is  presented. 

Beport  on  25  years'  work  by  the  agricultural  institution  at  Botholz, 
187&-1904  (Bericht  iiber  die  25  jahrige  Tatigkeit  der  Landwirtschaftlichen 
Landesanatalt  Rotholz  von  ihrer  Qriindung  im  Jahre  1879  his  190^,  Inmbruch^ 
1904,  PP'  i50,  pis,  8,  figs,  18,  dgma.  5). — ^Thls  publication  contains  a  historical 
review  of  the  institution,  outlines  the  courses  given  in  agriculture,  and  reports 
some  of  the  results  secured  in  experimental  work,  this  being  based  mainly  on 
studies  of  problems  connected  with  Alpine  agriculture. 

Beport  of  work  with  barley,  peas,  and  vetches  at  Svalof  in  1009,  H. 
Tedin  (Sveriges  Utsddesfor.  Tidskr.,  20  {1910),  No,  4,  pp.  245-255;  ahs,  in  Bat. 
Centbl.,  116  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  160).— In  a  test  of  27  2-row  barleys  0219  and  0202 
SvalOf  Gullcom  produced  the  highest  yield.  In  a  test  of  12  6-row  barleys  at 
Svalof  and  Lonnstorp  Nordschlesowigst  J&tte  and  Tystofte  27  produced  the 
highest  yields.  ^ 

Alfalfa  mana^rement  in  Montana,  A.  Atkinson  {Montana  8ta.  Circ,  5,  pp, 
72). — ^Directions  for  producing  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  seed  in  Montana. 

The  time  of  applying  potash  salts  in  buckwheat  culture,  Claussen 
{Illtis.  Landw,  Ztg.,  SI  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  73,  74,  figs.  5).— The  results  here 
reported  were  secured  during  2  years  of  work. 

The  use  of  kainit  in  the  spring  reduced  the  yield  by  about  one-half,  while  its 
application  in  the  fall  was  not  injurious  but  was  of  indifferent  value.  It  was 
found  that  kainit  as  a  fertilizer  for  buckwheat  was  of  value  only  when  applied 
to  the  preceding  crop  in  the  rotation. 

Com  judging,  R.  J.  Nelson  {Univ.  Ark,  Col.  Agr.,  Circ.  1,  1909,  pp.  *-7). — 
This  is  a  circular  of  information  for  the  members  of  the  boys'  com  clubs  of 
Arkansas.  A  score  card  for  com  and  directions  for  selecting  an  exhibit  of 
seed  com  are  followed  by  notes  on  the  score  card  and  its  use. 

Com  and  cotton,  M.  Nelson  {Univ.  Ark.  Col.  Agr.,  Circ.  S,  1910,  pp.  8). — 
Methods  for  producing  corn  and  cotton  are  briefly  outlined. 

Experiments  with  cotton,  J.  F.  Dugoab  and  E.  F.  Gauthen  {Alabama  Col. 
Sta.  Bui.  15S,  pp.  15-40,  pU.  4). — ^Among  the  cotton  varieties  tested  on  plats  in 
1910  Cook,  Dillon,  Hardin,  and  Triumph  yielded  best;  "in  obser\'ation  rows, 
Bate  Early  Victor,  New  Triumph,  Excelsior  Wilt-Resistant,  Triumph  from 
Alabama,  and  EYanklln  all  yielded  well.*'  The  earlier  varieties  were  Early 
Mammoth,  Broadwell,  Bank  Account,  Trice,  Sugar  Loaf  King,  and  Shelley, 
while  Hardin,  Dillon,  Poulnot,  and  Russell  were  among  the  later  varieties. 

Larger  yields  followed  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  than  were  obtained  after 
ground  rock  phosphate  or  basic  slag.  Rowden,  Cleveland,  Dixie,  Simpkins, 
Dillon,  and  Poulnot  were  among  the  varieties  least  damaged  by  anthracnose. 

Seed  treatment  reduced  the  amount  of  boll-rot  or  anthracnose.  Immersion  of 
seed  in  water  at  170**  F.  for  10  minutes  was  followed  by  a  crop  having  only  4^9  per 
cent  of  the  bolls  diseased  as  compareii  with  11.3  per  cent  from  the  untreated 
seed.  The  crop  secured  from  seed  treated  for  22  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
150**  had  2.4  j>eT  cent  boll-rot  as  compared  with  9.9  per  cent  from  untreated 
seed  on  an  adjacent  plat  When  the  seed  coat  was  charred  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  the  percentage  of  diseased  bolls  was  apparently  reduced  from 
11.3  to  5.9.  With  formalin  4  and  5  per  cent,  copper  sulphate,  and  carbon  bisnl- 
phld,  the  percentages  diseased  were  larger.  r^^^r^T^ 
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At  Loachapoka  on  soil  badly  infected  by  wilt  or  black  root,  Cook  No.  307-6, 
yielded  3i  as  much  lint  as  the  .nearest  plat  of  common  cotton ;  Covington- 
Toole  3i  times  as  much;  Cook  from  Hall  about  2^  times  as  much;  Excelsior 
Wilt-Iiesistant  2$  times  as  much ;  and  a  hybrid  cotton  nearly  2h  times  as  much. 
When  wilted  plants  were  carefully  dug  and  thoroughly  burned,  and  the  soil 
for  several  feet  around  saturated  with  formalin  (4  oz.  to  1  gal.  of  water) 
the  disease  was  not  again  noted,  and  this  treatment  is  considered  advisable 
when  only  a  few  plants  are  affected. 

Does  better  cotton  seed  payP  M.  Nelson  {Arkansas  8ta,  Ore.  8,  pp.  4). — 
Suggestions  on  the  choice  of  a  cotton  variety  are  accompanied  by  directions  for 
obtaining  better  seed. 

Pig^hting  the  boll  weevil,  W.  E.  Hinds  (Alabama  Col.  8ta.  Circ.  6,  pp.  7). — 
This  circular  calls  the  attention  of  cotton  growers  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
cultural  methods  as  outlined  are  practiced  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing increasingly  profitable  cotton  crops  in  spite  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Destroying  boll  weevils  by  clean  farming,  W.  E.  Hinds  {Alabama  Col. 
8ta.  Circ.  7,  pp.  8). — This  circular  outlines  methods  for  combating  the  boll 
weevil  and  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  stalks  are  destroyed  by 
Ck^tober  10  each  year  as  good  crops  of  cotton  can  be  made  as  in  the  past  and 
that  if  other  improved  practices  are  adopted,  as  suggested  in  this  series  of 
circulars,  the  average  yield  of  cotton  in  the  State  can  be  greatly  increased  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Flax  growing  in  Montana,  A.  Atkinson  and  D.  B.  Swingle  {Montana  8ta. 
Circ.  6,  pp.  9-16). — ^Thls  circular  gives  directions  for  growing  and  harvesting 
flax  and  for  combating  the  wilt  disease. 

A  comparison  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium  sulphate  as  fertilizers 
for  oats,  H.  Svoboda  {ZUchr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  IS  {1910) y  No.  10, 
pp.  812-828). — The  experiments  here  reviewed  were  carried  on  cooperatively 
in  19()0  and  the  results  are  reported  in  tabular  form. 

The  yields  on  the  check  plats,  or  those  receiving  no  fertilizers,  varied  from 
770  to  3,240  kg.  per  hectare  of  grain,  the  average  being  1,653  kg.  (1,471  lbs.  per 
acre),  and  the  corresponding  yields  for  straw  were  from  1,190  to  3,840  kg., 
with  2,030  kg.  as  the  average  for  9  tests.  Plats  receiving  300  kg.  of  superphos- 
phate and  100  kg.  of  potash  salts  produced  a  general  average  of  1,886  kg.  per 
hectare  of  grain  and  3,364  kg.  of  straw.  On  plats  which  in  addition  to  this 
application  received  145.2  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  there  was  an  Increase 
of  495  kg.  of  grain  and  942  kg.  of  straw  as  compared  with  the  unfertilized 
plats  and  of  262  kg.  of  grain  and  508  kg.  of  straw  as  compared  with  the  plats 
receiving  superphosphate  and  40  per  cent  potash  salt.  These  results  from 
nitrate  of  soda  were  better  than  those  secured  from  the  use  of  108  kg.  of 
ammonium  sulphate  per  hectare,  but  the  financial  results  were  in  two  cases  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  the  sulphate. 

Winter  oats  for  the  South,  0.  W.  Warbubton  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
Bui.  436,  pp.  32,  figs.  9). — The  author  deals  with  the  comparative  value  for  the 
South  of  winter  and  spring  ojits,  winter  oat  varieties,  their  soil,  fertilizer,  and 
climatic  requirements,  and  use  in  rotation.  Directions  are  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  and  seed  bed,  sowing  the  seed,  later  treatment  of  the  land,  and 
harvesting  the  crop.  Other  topics  discussed  are  improvement  of  the  crop,  in- 
sects and  diseases,  and  the  use  of  the  grain,  straw,  and  of  the  growing  crop  for 
pasture  and  other  purposes.  Tables  state  the  average  acreage,  yield,  and  value 
of  the  oat  crop  and  the  average  acreage  and  value  of  oats,  corn,  and  wheat  in 
the  Southern  States  for  the  10  years  from  1900  to  1909. 

Potatoes,  T.  S.  Parsons  {Wyoming  8ta.  Bui.  86,  pp.  20,  figs.  5). — In  a  test  of 
varieties  of  potatoes  Pierce  produced  the  highest  average  yield,  260.4  bu.  iier  > 
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acre.  In  irrigation  tests  the  plats  irrigated  3  times  produced  higher  yields 
than  those  irrigated  1,  2,  or  4  times. 

Directions  are  given  for  producing,  harvesting,  and  storing  the  potato  crop. 

Bamie  (Khea),  China  grrass,  H.  A.  Gabteb  (London,  New  York,  Melbourne, 
and  Tokyo,  1910,  pp.  VII+14O,  pis.  28). — ^The  author  discusses  varieties  of 
ramie  and  their  soil  and  climatic  requirements.  Directions  are  given  for  pro- 
ducing the  crop,  for  decortication  of  the  fiber  and  its  preparation  for  marlcet, 
and  for  its  manufacture  into  yams,  cloth,  and  other  articles. 

A  contribution  on  the  breeding  of  rape  and  turnips,  A.  Hummex  (Illvs. 
LandtD.  Ztg.,  30  (1910),  No.  56,  pp.  52S-S26,  figs,  li).— This  article  embraces 
discussions  of  the  practical  work  connected  with  the  breeding  of  these  crops,  of 
the  morphological  differences  of  the  two  plants  and  tlieir  crosses,  and  of  heredity 
problems  in  this  connection,  together  with  the  methods  of  selection. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  the  selection  of  rape  indicate  that  the  number 
of  desirable  progoiy  was  greater  than  the  number  of  undesirable  individuals 
and  that  on  an  average  the  heavier  plants  produced  the  more  valuable  progeny. 
The  author  considers  tliat  with  individual  selection  the  results  may  be  desig- 
nated arithmetically  after  the  limits  of  error  liave  l>een  determined  and  recog- 
nized, but  tliat  conclusions  should  not  l>e  drawn  before  the  limits  of  error  have 
been  determined,  for  which  from  5  to  6  years  of  observation  are  necessary. 

The  wild  rice  of  tropical  Africa,  A.  Ghevalieb  (Jour.  Agr.  Trop,,  11  (1911), 
No.  115,  pp.  i-5). — A  general  description  of  this  native  rice  (Oryza  harthii) 
is  given,  together  with  a  discussion  of  its  value  and  its  culture  by  the  natives. 
In  addition  to  this  Its  botanical  relationships  are  considered. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  sufirar  content  of  the 
modem  highly  bred  sugar  beet,  F.  Stbohmeb  (Oaterr.  Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zucker- 
indu8.  u,  Landic,  39  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  919-9Jil,  fig.  I).— The  author  secured  in 
t)holi^y  a  number  of  mother  beets  of  the  same  type  and  variety  and  grew  sev- 
eral of  them  for  seed  in  the  region  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  1,050  meters  above  sea 
level,  allowing  the  rest  of  them  to  produce  seed  at  tJholi?ky.  The  following 
season  the  seed  produced  at  these  two  points  was  compared  at  Gross-Zinken- 
dorf  in  Hungary  and  at  Dilmkrut  in  Lower  Austria,  regions  with  different 
climatic  conditions. 

The  results  showed  that  the  climatic  factor  had  not  infiuenced  the  content  of 
sugar,  ash,  or  nitrogenous  substances,  and,  further,  that  mother  beets  high  in 
sugar  but  low  in  growth,  although  yielding  comparatively  small  seed  balls  with 
a  reduced  germinating  power,  are  nevertheless  capable  of  producing  among  their 
progeny  individuals  of  the  best  quality.  The  author,  however,  advises  against 
the  use  of  such  seed  for  breeding  purposes  on  account  of  the  reduced  germi- 
natlve  energy,  which  may  at  times  result  in  an  imperfect  stand. 

Correlation  between  weight  and  sugar  content  in  beets,  H.  Plahn 
(Centbl.  Zuckerindus.,  19  (1911),  No.  18,  pp.  572,  573). — In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject the  author  points  out  that  some  of  the  beets  grown  from  seed  of  the  same 
mother  plant  often  show  a  tendency  toward  intense  growth,  while  other  indi- 
viduals, although  selected  on  the  basis  of  weight,  seem  to  indicate  that  an 
increase  in  weight  of  the  individual  is  possible  only  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar 
content 

Observations  were  made  on  Individuals  grown  from  seed  of  50  different  plants 
and  it  was  found  that  in  some  instances  the  average  polarization  of  heavy 
beets,  or  those  weighing  over  1,000  gm.,  was  approximately  the  same  as  the 
average  polarization  of  light  beets,  or  those  weighing  under  1,000  gm.  The 
author  regards  this  as  indicating  that  where  the  polarization  is  about  the 
same,  the  strains  are  capable  of  being  increased  in  weight,  while  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  polarization  differs  to  a  perceptible  extent  tiie  limit  of 
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sagar  content  has  been  reached.  A  table  is  presented  showing  the  relation 
betweoi  sugar  content  and  weight  in  different  strains,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating his  viewa 

Methods  of  making  germination  tests  of  sugrar-beet  seed,  H.  Plahn  (Bl. 
ZuckerrHbenbau,  18  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  S8-41), — ^The  author  points  out  the  unre- 
liability of  the  germination  test  of  sugar-beet  seed  as  usually  made.  He  con- 
tends that  the  samples  should  be  graded  according  to  the  size  of  ball,  each 
grade  th«i  tested  separately,  and  the  results  averaged  with  reference  to  the 
percentage  each  grade  represents  of  the  whole  sample.  The  results  of  testing  a 
sample  of  seed  by  the  usual  and  the  proposed  methods  are  given  in  tables  for 
comparison* 

Test  of  treated  and  untreated  beet  seed,  H.  K.  Guntheb  (BL  Zuckerriiben- 
hau,  n  (1910),  No.  £4,  pp.  3S9S9S).—BeBa\tB  reported  of  experiments  with 
treated  and  untreated  beet  seed  show  that  in  every  instance  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  yield  of  beets  and  on  the  sugar  content  was  observed  as  apparently  due 
to  impregnating  the  seed  balls  with  certain  chemical  solutions  or  in  paring  down 
or  removing  the  coat  of  the  seed  ball  before  planting. 

Fifteen  years'  practical  experience  in  beet  seed  production,  H.  Schmidt 
{BL  Zuckerrubenbau,  17  {1910),  Nos.  10,  pp.  161-165;  11,  pp.  177-181).— This 
article  describes  in  detail  the  production  of  sugar-beet  seed  nnd  points  out  the 
market  requirements  for  it  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Tables  are  given  showing 
the  required  germinating  cai)acity  ns  based  on  the  size  of  ball  and  the  latitude 
allowed  in  making  the  germination  tests. 

Tests  of  6  varieties  of  wheat,  H.  Ck>MPAiN  {Ann,  6cole  Nat,  Agr,  Rennes, 
S  {1909),  pp.  1.^7-154,  figs.  6). — In  connection  with  a  comparison  of  the  six 
different  varieties  the  method  of  clipping  the  grain  when  young  to  prevent  a 
possible  lodging  was  tested.  These  varieties  all  made  good  growth  during  the 
winter  and  were  in  very  vigorous  condition  at  the  end  of  April  so  that  lodging 
later  on  was- feared.  On  May  8,  the  plants  on  one-half  of  each  plat  were  clipped, 
this  consisting  in  removing  the  extremity  of  the  leaves. 

The  results  showed  that  in  some  varieties  there  was  an  apparent  gain  in  yield 
due  to  clipping,  while  in  others  no  advantage  was  discernible  and  in  the  case 
of  2  varieties  it  proved  a  disadvantage. 

The  hitting  of  seeds,  E.  Mi^ob  {Ann,  6cole  Nat,  Agr,  Rennes,  3  {1909), 
pp.  14 1-146). — In  the  experiments  reported  here,  seeds  were  heated  at  30,  45, 
and  70**  C.  for  3,  6,  12,  and  24  hours. 

After  6  hours  of  heating  at  30°,  the  weight  of  the  seeds  had  not  changed,  but 
after  6  hours  of  heating  at  70",  hull-less  barley  had  lost  0.47  per  cent  of  its 
weight,  hulled  oats  0.22,  barley  0.35,  oats  0.37,  wheat  0.47,  com  0.87,  and  sugar- 
beet  seed  and  buckwheat  0.14  per  cent.  After  24  hours  of  heating  the  loss  in 
weight  in  some  cases  had  about  doubled. 

In  general  the  results  of  heating  did  not  show  a  marked  advantage.  In  some 
cases  it  was  found  that  as  a  result  of  the  desiccation  the  physiological  maturity, 
when  the  seeds  are  fresh,  was  apparently  improved. 

Weeds  and  how  to  eradicate  them,  T.  Shaw  {8L  Paul,  Minn.,  191 1,  S.  ed., 
rev.,  pp.  2S6,  pL  1,  figs,  2i).— The  subject  of  weeds  is  treated  in  a  comprehensive 
manner.  Individual  species  are  described,  and  methods  for  their  eradication  and 
fxmtrol,  including  the  use  of  sprays  are  presented.  Among  the  different  topics 
to  which  chapters  are  devoted  in  the  book  are  the  injurious  effects  of  weeds,  the 
possibility  of  their  destruction,  agencies  concerned  in  their  distribution,  the 
methods  and  principles  generally  applicable  !n  destroying  weeds,  the  methods 
of  eradicating  weeds  of  the  thistle  family,  the  means  of  destroying  weeds  of  the 
mustard  family,  the  specific  modes  of  combating  the  weedy  grasses,  and  the 
eradication  of  miscellaneous  troublesome  plants.  ^OOqIc 
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The  fruit  powers'  guidebook,  B.  H.  Favob  (8t,  Joseph,  Mo.,  1911,  pp.  285, 
figfi.  60). — ^A  popular  manual  of  fruit  growing  Int^ded  as  a  guide  for  beginners 
and  as  a  handy  reference  work  for  the  commercial  orchardlst  The  subject 
matter  is  discnssed  under  the  headings  of  the  orchard,  orchard  heating,  thinning 
and  harvesting,  packing,  spraying,  orchard  pests  and  diseases,  principles  of 
pruning,  profits  in  fruit  growing,  and  small  fruits. 

Fruit  grrowingr  at  Weraroa  Experimental  Farm,  W.  A.  Boucheb  (Jour.  Neto 
Zeal.  DepL  Agt\,  2  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  lJf3-153). — ^This  consists  of  notes  and 
tabular  data  on  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  being  tested  at  the  Weraroa 
Experimental  Farm. 

Sugrgrestions  on  commercial  muskmelon  growing,  E.  Walkeb  (Arkansas  8ta, 
Circ.  P,  pp.  4). — The  phases  discussed  include  fertilizers,  preparing  the  land, 
getting  a  stand,  transplanting  melons  as  related  to  earliness,  hardening  off  the 
plants,  the  use  of  panes  of  glass  for  forcing  the  seed  in  the  field,  varieties,  and 
harvesting. 

Spraying  cucumbers  and  cantaloups,  T.  0.  Johnson  (Virginia  Truck  Sta. 
Bid.  5,  pp.  85-100). — Cooperative  field  experiments  for  the  control  of  anthrac- 
nose  and  mildew  conducted  during  the  summers  of  1908  to  1910  Inclusive  are 
reported,  together  with  a  r^sum^  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  station  In 
1910  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  a  number  of  different  sprays  as  a 
means  of  controlling  these  diseases. 

In  1908,  with  3i:6:50  Bordeaux  applied  3  times  with  cucumbers  and  4 
times  with  cantaloups,  there  was  a  net  return  for  the  Increased  yield  of 
$46.70  per  acre  for  cucumbers.  The  sprayed  portion  of  the  cantaloup  field 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  10,000  melons  per  acre  while  the  unsprayed  portion 
yielded  3,500  melons  per  acre,  and  the  sprayed  melons  sold  at  an  increased 
value  of  from  25  to  30  cents  per  hundred,  owing  to  their  better  quality. 

A  similar  experiment  in  the  control  of  anthracnose  on  cucumbers  in  a  com- 
mercial field  was  made  in  1909  in  which  the  object  sought  was  to  prolong 
the  bearing  period  until  after  the  bulk  of  the  crop  from  earlier  plantings  had 
been  marketed.  The  vines  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  yielded  at  the  rate  of  144i 
bbls.  per  acre  and  the  unsprayed  vines  109  bbls.  The  variation  in  yield 
became  more  marked  as  the  picking  season  advanced.  The  sprayed  vines 
still  bore  a  fair  yield  when  plowed  under  on  August  2,  while  the  unsprayed 
vines  were  dead. 

In  a  similar  commercial  experiment  conducted  In  1910,  8  applications  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  made,  beginning  June  18  and  at  subsequent  intervals  of 
a  week  or  10  daya  The  Increased  production  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  $26.56 
per  acre. 

In  the  station  tests  there  was  applied  Bordeaux  mixture  3 : 6 :  50 ;  Sulfoclde 
used  first  one  part  with  200,  and  later  with  250,  parts  of  water;  self -boiled 
lime-sulphur  8:8:50;  and  commercial  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to 
50,  75,  and  100  parts  water.  The  efficiency  of  the  sulphur  sprays  used  at  the 
rates  given  seemed  to  be  entirely  insufficient  to  Justify  their  further  use  as 
a  fungicide  for  this  class  of  plants,  and  they  Injured  the  foliage  more  or  less 
seriously.  As  compared  with  the  check  plats,  Bordeaux  mixture  increased  the 
yield  of  cucumbers  59.1  per  cent  while  Sulfoclde,  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  and 
commercial  lime-sulphur  caused  losses  of  11.4,  24.8,  and  05.8  r)er  cent,  respec- 
tively. In  the  cantaloup  plat  Bordeaux  mixture  Increased  the  yield  11.2  per 
cent  and  Sulfoclde,  self -boiled  lime-sulphur,  and  commercial  lime-sulphur 
reduced  the  yield  31.3,  23.4,  and  70.2  per  cent,  respectively. 
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Orchard  and  garden  sprayinsTf  A.  G.  Ruooles  and  E.  G.  Stakman  (Minne- 
MOta  Sta,  BiU.  121,  pp.  S-S2). — ^The  various  Insecticides  and  fungicides  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  and  notes  are  given  on  tlie  principal  diseases  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  with  suggestions  for  their  control,  notes  on  spraying  machinery,  and 
other  data.    A  spray  calendar  is  Included. 

%>ray  and  practice  outline  for  fruit  growers,  1911,  H.  J.  Eustace  and 
B.  H.  Pettit  (Michigan  8ta.  Spec,  Bui.  5h,  pp.  20,  figs.  7).— This  outlines  the 
methods  of  control  for  the  more  common  insects  and  diseases  of  the  apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grape,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
dewberry,  strawberry,  and  potato,  and  gives  directions  for  preparing  various 
fungicides  and  insecticides. 

Spraying  the  apple  orchard,  A.  Dickens  and  T.  J.  Headlee  (Kansas  8ta. 
BuL  i7-f,  pp.  25S-292,  figs,  i 9). —Demonstration  experiments  conducted  in  1910 
cooperatively  by  the  Kansas  Station,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  owners  of  7  orchards  in  diflferent  localities  are  described,  together 
with  an  additional  experiment  conducted  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
Bordeaux  and  lime-sulphur  in  preventing  apple  blotch  in  an  orchard  hitherto  so 
badly  infested  as  to  destroy  practically  the  entire  crop.  Recommendations  rela- 
tive to  number  and  time  of  sprays,  spraying  machinery  and  materials,  and  the 
method  of  application  are  also  given. 

In  the  demonstration  experiments  3 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux  plus  2  lbs.  of  lead 
arsenate  was  compared  with  2  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  plus  1^  gal.  of  prepared 
lime-sulphur  testing  33°  Baimi6  and  50  gal.  of  water.  In  most  cases  applica- 
tions of  each  mixture  were  applied  at  the  opening  of  the  buds,  at  the  fall  of  the 
petals,  and  3  weeks  later.  A  fourth  application  of  2  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  to 
50  gal.  of  water  was  applied  to  each  lot  of  sprayed  trees  10  weeks  after  the  fall- 
ing of  the  petals.  The  data  secured  were  based  on  the  examination  of  256,240 
apples  and  are  deemed  sufficient  to  make  the  results  of  commercial  importance. 

Percentage  of  total  yield  of  apples  injured  by,  or  free  from,  insect  attacks, 
fungus  diseases,  and  spray  injury,  in  spraying  trials. 


Kind  of  injury.                                        • 

Bordeaux. 

lime- 
sulphur. 

Check. 

CodllTIR  TDOth       ..^-^ 

Percent 
7.21 
28.97 
2.58 
7.42 
2.06 
4.90 
0.25 
19.43 
59.60 

Percent. 
5.09 

82.40 
1.30 

13.35 
4.38 
6.34 
1.93 
4.02 

53.04 

Percent 
26.80 

CnreaSo.... 

52.50 

Scab         

17.98 

Apple  blotch 

23.80 

Sooty  blotch 

21.35 

Htteriot .1 

10.84 

Blackrot  

8.01 

%m J  injury 

Fruit  abeolutely  free  from  insect  and  fungus  injury 

12.90 

The  average  cost  per  tree  for  the  Bordeaux-lead-ar senate  treatment  was  37 
eta.  and  for  the  lime-sulphur-lead  arsenate  treatment  40  cts.  In  general,  care- 
fully sprayed  trees  gave  an  average  of  37  per  cent  more  merchantable  fruit  as 
compared  with  untreated  parts  of  the  same  orchard.  The  first  2  grades  of 
fruit  were  increased  15  per  cent  and  6.6  per  cent,  respectively.  When  sold  as 
"orchard  run"  the  average  net  increased  value  from  the  sprayed  fruit  was 
$97.20  per  acre. 

Both  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  checked  apple  blotch  materially  in  the 
orchard  badly  infested,  the  Bordeaux  being  more  effective  when  apple  blotch 
alone  considered.  Three  sprayings  proved  better  than  2.  Arsenate  of  lad 
was  used  with  both  sprays  in  the  first  2  applications.    It  was  found  that  whereas 
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the  trees  injured  by  Bordeaux  produce  about  as  much  merchantable  fruit  as 
those  injured  by  lime-sulphur,  they  produce  less  first  grade  and  more  second 
grade  fruit  than  the  latter.  One  Tariety,  the  Ingram,  was  practically  free  from 
Bordeaux  injury.  In  general,  prepared  lime-sulphur  plus  lead  arsenate  pro- 
duced the  best  results  on  apples  which  are  subject  to  Bordeaux  injury  and  are 
nearly  free  from  apple  blotch,  while  Bordeaux-arsenate  of  lead  gave  the  best 
results  on  varieties  subject  to  apple  blotch. 

How  to  control  the  scab  and  blotch  of  the  apple,  J.  L.  Hswin  (Arkansas 
Sta,  Circ.  7,  pp.  4 )  • — "^bis  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  general  characters  and 
methods  of  dissemination  of  apple  scab  and  apple  blotch,  together  with  direc- 
tions for  summer  spraying  of  orchards  that  are  infested  with  these  diseases, 
codling  moth,  and  curculio.  The  treatment  recommended  consists  of  5  applica- 
tions of  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  containing  2  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  every  50  gal.  of  the  spray.  Lime-sulphur  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  first  3  sprayings. 

Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  and  its  use,  P.  F.  Williams  and  J.  C.  C. 
Price  (Alabama  Col.  8ta,  BuL  152,  pp.  12,  pis.  3,  figs,  S). — ^Descriptions  are 
given  of  brown  rot  (8clerotinia  fructigena),  i>each  scab  (CladoRporium  car- 
pophUum),  and  plum  curculio,  together  with  directions  for  the  preparation  and 
application  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  and  of  arsenate  of  lead  for 
combating  these  pesta 

Gnie  results  of  experiments  with  lime-sulphur  on  apples  and  peaches  at 
Auburn,  Ala.,  are  also  reported.  In  the  apple  orchards  98  per  cent  of  perfect 
fruit  was  obtained  by  3  sprayings,  the  first  a  2 : 3 :  50  arsenate  of  lead  spray 
for  the  codling  moth,  and  the  other  two  consisting  of  8 :  8 :  50  self -boiled  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  for  the  black  and  bitter  rots. 

In  the  experiments  with  Carman,  Elberta,  and  McKinnel  peaches  the  respective 
percentages  of  perfect  fruit  were  with  spraying  97.6,  92,  and  89,  and  without 
spraying  48.6,  75,  and  0.  An  orchard  of  1,500  peach  seedlings  left  unsprayed 
during  the  season  of  1909-10  showed  only  a  2  per  cent  resistance  to  brown  rot 
It  is  claimed  that  in  the  work  with  peaches  and  apples  much  of  the  success 
with  summer  treatment  depends  upon  previous  pruning  and  thorough  winter 
spraying  with  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur. 

The  reserve  materials  of  the  vine,  J.  L.  Vidal  (Rev.  Vit.,  S5  (1911),  Nos. 
895,  pp.  157-162;  896,  pp.  189-195;  897,  pp.  219-222;  900,  pp.  307-^12;  90S,  pp. 
390-895,  figs.  6).— The  author  finds  from  a  study  of  the  carbohydrates  in  vines 
that  the  root  is  the  reserve  organ  and  that  there  is  a  double  annual  migration  of 
reserve  materials.  A  portion  of  the  reserve  materials  flows  upward  in  the 
spring  with  increasing  rapidity  until  the  young  leaves  begin  to  function,  when 
the  flow  decreases  and  the  materials  assimilated  by  the  leaves  soon  begin  to 
migrate  to  the  shoots,  trunk,  and  roots.  The  maximum  reserve  in  the  shoots 
is  reached  Just  before  leaf  fall  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  sudden  retreat 
of  a  part  of  the  reserves  to  the  roots,  after  which  the  vine  enters  into  the  winter 
rest  period,  which  the  author  terms  the  period  of  "  inversion."  Grafted  vines 
comport  themselves  in  a  way  more  or  less  similar  to  vines  growing  on  their 
own  roots,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  afltolty  between  stock  and  scion. 

The  various  practices  of  pruning  are  grouped  into  two  classes,  according  to 
their  time  of  application — ^those  which  are  conducted  during  the  period  of 
"  inversion  "  and  those  which  are  conducted  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Prun- 
ing during  the  "  inversion  "  period  appears  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  vegeta- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  products  of  feeble  and  normal 
vines  and  in  conjunction  with  proper  treatment,  such  as  the  lengthening  of  the 
fruiting  wood,  reduction  of  manure,  etc.,  of  vigorous  vines  also.  Severe  pruning 
during  the  "  inversion  "  period  combined  with  repruning  Just  before  the  buds 
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open  may  perbaps  retard  the  yines  and  protect  them  from  late  frost.  Pruning 
daring  the  "Inversion"  period  is  better  for  the  plants  producing  propagating 
wood,  and  should  be  practiced,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  on  stock  intended 
to  be  grafted  In  place  in  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  pruning  during  the  "  Inver- 
sion"  period  is  not  so  well  suited  for  the  gathering  of  cuttings  and  scions. 
Very  early  pruning  or  very  late  pruning  impoverishes  the  plants  of  the  reservp 
materials  and  diminishes  their  vigor  In  proportion  as  the  pruning  is  remote 
from  the  "inversion"  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  efficacious  against 
excessive  vegetation  and  is  the  best  for  the  talcing  of  cuttings  and  sciona 

Preparing  dims  fruits  for  market,  W.  C.  Temple  (Fla,  Grower ,  S  {1911), 
No.  S2^  pp.  S-6,  figs.  7). — This  article  deals  with  harvesting  and  packing-house 
methods,  including  illustrations  of  first-class  packing-house  equipment 

Experimental  tea  plats,  Feradeniya,  M.  K.  Bambeb  and  J.  A.  Holmes 
{Circs,  and  Agr.  Jour,  Roy,  Bot.  Gard.  Ceylon,  5  {1911),  No.  15,  pp.  20t^08).— 
Reeolta  for  1910  are  given  for  the  pruning,  cultivation,  and  manuring  experi- 
ments with  the  experimental  tea  plats  at  the  Peradeniya  experiment  station 
(R  S.  R^  23,  p.  243).  Sununarized  data  are  also  given  showing  the  yields  of 
tea  on  the  various  plats  from  1906  to  1910  inclusive. 

Home  floriculture,  C.  N.  Page  {Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1911,  pp.  17S,  figs*  iS). — 
A  popular  guide  for  the  growing  of  flowers  in  the  house  and  garden,  including 
saggestionB  on  cut-flower  work,  garden  design,  etc. 

The  gladiolus,  M.  Cbawfobd  {Chicago  and  New  York,  1911,  pp.  98,  pis.  7, 
figs.  2). — ^A  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  gladiolus,  with  notes  on  its 
Iiistory,  storage,  diseases,  etc.  An  appendix  by  W.  van  Fleet  deals  with  the 
garden  history  of  the  gladiolus,  hybridizing  gladiolus,  and  special  care  of  seed- 
lings, together  with  brief  notes  on  gladiolus  species. 

FOBESTRY. 

The  taxation  of  forest  lands  In  Wisconsin,  A.  K.  Chittenden  and  H.  Ibion 
{Madison^  Wis.,  1911,  pp.  80).— The  results  are  ^;fven  of  a  study  of  forest  con- 
ditions in  Wisconsin  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Forestry  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  April.  1910. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  burden 
now  carried  by  timber  lands  as  a  result  of  the  present  methods  of  taxation  and 
what  Influence,  if  any,  such  methods  of  taxation  have  or  will  have  on  the 
[mictlce  of  forestry  by  private  owners.  Ten  counties  considered  typical  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  were  selected  for  detailed  study.  In  addition  as 
much  information  as  possible  was  collected  in  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 
A  scleral  description  is  given  of  the  area  specially  studied  relative  to  the 
character  of  the  land  and  timber,  cut-over  lands,  settlement,  agricultural  devel- 
opment, annual  cut,  and  importance  of  the  lumber  industry.  A  summary  is 
given  of  assessed  values  compared  with  actual  values  and  a  few  typical 
examples  of  actual  taxation  are  further  discussed,  together  with  the  methods 
of  assessing  timber  lands,  views  of  lumbermen  on  taxation,  the  attitude  toward 
fire,  tree  belt,  and  forest  plantation  laws,  tax  laws  in  other  States,  and  probable 
returns  from  forest  investment. 

The  general  conclusion  relative  to  the  taxation  of  forest  lands  is  that  the 
present  method  of  assessing  forest  lands  is  exceedingly  uneven  and  in  many 
cases  unfair  to  the  timber-land  owner.  Recommendations  are  made  for  the 
formnlation  and  application  of  a  remedy,  the  proposed  solutions  being  discussed 
under  the  headings  of  wood  lots  limited  in  area  and  private  forests  without  any 
limitation  as  to  area.  It  is  pointed  out  that  even  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
g8334*— No.2-11 4  -. jOOglc 
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tax  laws,  the  development  of  forestry  by  private  capital  Is  not  apt  to  be  exten- 
sive enough  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  in  the  future. 

An  article  by  F.  R.  Falrchlld  on  the  economic  problem  of  forest  taxation  is 
appended  almost  in  full. 

Shall  States  regulate  the  management  of  private  forests?  H.  H.  Chapman 
(Amer,  Forestry,  11  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  62-S8,  pta.  2).— An  examination  of  the 
principles  of  state  regulation  with  iQ)ecial  reference  to  the  control  of  private 
forests. 

The  author  recommends  the  encouragement  of  private  forestry  through  the 
dissemination  of  forestry  propaganda,  the  establishment  of  demonstration  for- 
ests, and  improving  the  systems  of  fire  protection  and  forest  taxation.  He  also 
advocates  the  state  ownership  and  control  of  lands  most  in  need  of  a  perpetual 
forest  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  regulation  of  lands  where  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  the  forest  on  streams  and  erosion  is  clearly  proved. 

The  National  Forest  manual — Special  uses  ( U.  8,  Dept  Affr.,  Forest  8erv^ 
1911,  pp.  35). — ^This  manual,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Use  Book  (E.  S.  R.» 
24,  p.  548),  consists  of  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  instruc- 
tions to  forest  officers  relating  to  and  governing  special  uses  of  the  National 
Forest  lands. 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  Forest  Park  Beservation  Commission  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1909  (Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Park  Reserv. 
Com.  N.  J.,  5  (1909),  pp.  56,  pis.  5). — ^This  report  deals  chiefly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  forest  flres.  A  summary  is  given  of  forest  fires  in  1909,  violations  of  the 
law,  and  the  cost  of  the  fire  service,  together  with  a  discussion  of  flres  In  other 
States,  railroad  flres,  the  forest  fire  service,  state  forest  reserves,  educational 
work,  forest  planting,  shade  trees,  tree  enemies,  the  needs  of  the  state  forest 
service,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  year. 

[Forestry  in  North  Carolina],  J.  H.  Pbatt  and  J.  S.  Holmes  (N.  C.  Geoh 
Survey,  Bicn.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pp.  58-105). — ^This  consists  of  a  progress  report  on 
operations  along  various  lines  of  forestry  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Geological  and  Economic  Suivey  during  the  fiscal  years  1909  and  1910.  The 
work  under  way  consists  of  an  Investigation  of  the  forest  conditions  of  North 
Carolina,  studies  of  forest  fires  and  of  the  wood-using  industries  of  the  State, 
the  examination  of  timber  areas  in  regard  to.  practicing  scientific  forestry,  the 
examination  of  watersheds  belonging  to  municipalities  as  to  their  protection 
against  fire  and  contamination,  and  Investigations  regarding  the  reforestation 
of  abandoned  farm  lands  and  cut-over  lands. 

Forestry  in  Bussia,  L.  S.  Wood  (Qtiart.  Jour.  Forestry,  ^  (1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  101-119). — ^Thls  consists  of  a  report  on  the  examination  of  about  309,951 
acres  of  timber  land  in  the  Province  of  Perm,  Russia,  including  data  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  stands  and  growth  measurements  of  sample  areas  and  trees. 

The  climatic  differences  upon  northern  and  southern  slopes  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  water  content  of  clean-cut  and  forest-covered  soils,  R.  Wallew- 
BOCK  (CcnthU  Oesam.  Forstw.,  37  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  51-03).— The  results  are 
given  of  soil  moisture  determinations  made  in  the  years  1909  and  1910  on 
clean-cut  areas  and  on  soils  covered  with  mature  beech  stands,  both  on  northern 
and  on  southern  exposures.  The  season  of  1909  was  classed  as  a  dry  season 
and  1910  as  a  wet  season. 

The  results  secured  from  the  determinations  as  a  whole  show  that  the  water 
content  of  the  soils  Is  greater  on  clean-cut  areas  than  on  beech  stands,  both  on 
northern  and  southern  slopes  and  in  dry  and  wet  years.  In  wet  years  the 
clean-cut  areas  take  up  more  moisture  on  southern  slopes  and  less  moisture  on 
northern  slopes  than  mature  beech  stands  on  the  corresponding  slopes.  The 
difference  in  water  content  of  the  cleared  areas  and  the  forest  soils  is  greater 
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on  the  sanny  slope  dnring  a  wet  season  and  greater  on  the  shady  slope  during 
a  dry  season.  The  difference  in  water  content  of  the  variously  exposed  cleared 
areas  is  greater  in  dry  years  and  less  In  wet  years  than  the  variously  exposed 
forest  areas. 

The  experimental  work  reported  Is  preceded  by  a  general  discussion  relative 
to  the  modification  through  forests  and  exposure  of  the  climatic  elements  affect- 
ing soil  moisture. 

A  critical  discussion  of  forest  manuring  experiments,  P.  Ehsenbebo 
(Ztsehr.  Forst  i/.  Jagdw,,  J^S  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  17Jh202).—A  critical  Inspection 
of  the  present  methods  of  conducting  fertilizer  experiments  with  young  trees 
and  with  mature  stands,  both  from  the  theoretical  and  scientific  points  of  view. 
The  utilization  of  machinery  in  the  culture  of  pines  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  sowing  of  pine  seed  in  plowed  furrows  with  the  aid  of  a 
fertilizer  distributor  and  forest  seed  planter,  Schenk  von  Schmittbubo 
{AUff.  Forst  u.  Jagd  Zig.,  87  (1911),  pp.  58-63;  pp.  77-8^^,  fig.  1).— The  author 
points  out  the  difficulty  of  securing  sufiAclent  and  capable  laborers  for  the 
work  of  establishing  pine  stands  as  the  principal  necessity  for  the  utilization 
of  machinery  for  this  purpose.  His  practice  of  sowing  pine  seed  In  plowed 
furrows  and  subsequent  cultivation  between  the  rows  is  here  compared  with 
the  usual  method  of  sowing  pine  seed  broadcast  A  fertilizer  distributor  and 
seed  planter  devised  by  the  author  to  plant  forest  seed  Is  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed, and  detailed  estimates  are  given  of  the  cost  of  sowing  and  maintaining 
for  the  first  four  years  1-hectare  plantations  set  out  or  seeded  by  hand  and 
seeded  with  the  seed  planter. 

Harvestingr  the  annual  seed  crop,  S.  Moobe  (Amer.  Forestry,  17  (1911), 
yo.  S,  pp.  145-15 i,  pis.  4). — ^The  conditions  and  work  of  harvesting  the  forest- 
tree  seed  crop  described  in  this  article  are  deemed  particularly  typical  of  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  region  and  the  work  as  carried  on  by  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  upon  the  National  Forests  of 
that  r^on. 

The  srrowth  and  management  of  Douglas  fir  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  T.  T. 
MuKOEB  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Circ.  175,  pp.  27,  figs.  ^ ) . — The  purpose 
of  this  circular  is  to  show  how  a  new  crop  of  timber  can  be  started  on  logged- 
ofF  land,  the  conditions  favorable  to  its  development,  its  rate  of  growth  and 
yidd,  and  the  probable  cost  of  securing  the  second  crop.  The  Douglas  fir, 
which  is  selected  as  the  most  abundant  and  most  Important  commercial  tree 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  discussed  relative  to  its  Important  characteristics, 
including  soil  and  climatic  requirements,  density  of  stand,  susceptibility  to 
Injury  by  fire,  fungi,  and  insects,  reproduction,  rate  of  growth,  and  management 
of  second  growth  stands,  including  provisions  for  a  second  crop,  yields,  costs, 
and  profits.  The  appendix  contains  tabular  data  showing  the  cubic  and 
merchantable  contents,  as  well  as  the  number  of  hewed  railroad  ties  and 
round  mine  timbers  obtainable  from  trees  of  different  diameters. 

The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  Douglas  fir  is  the  best  all-round  timber 
tree  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  that  reforestation  can  be  attained  at  little 
expense  after  any  Douglas  fir  logging  operation  by  making  provision  for  seed 
trees  to  seed  up  the  area^;  burning  the  slashing  Immediately  after  logging;  and 
protecting  the  cut-over  area  from  subsequent  fires.  By  observing  these  meas- 
ures the  growth  of  the  second  crop  will  be  as  rapid  and  the  quality  as  good  as 
the  original  forest.  "That  the  growing  of  crops  of  Douglas  fir  on  cut-over 
land  will  be  financially  profitable  to  private  owners  seems  assured  In  view  of 
the  certain  rise  in  the  valuation  of  stumpage,  the  growing  security  of  timber- 
land  investments,  and  the  Increased  market  for  young  timber,  provided  only 
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that  the  system  of  taxing  timberlands  is  reformed  so  that  snch  lands  bear  only 
their  just  share  of  taxation." 

Trees  of  the  Tasmanian  forests  of  the  order  Myrtacesa:  The  genus  Euca- 
lyptus, L.  RoDWAY  {Agr.  and  Stock  Dept,  Tasmania  Bui,  17,  1910,  pp.  15). — 
This  consists  of  a  general  account  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus,  together  with 
botanical  descriptions  of  the  various  Tasmanian  eucalypts  and  additional  notes 
on  the  general  appearance  of  the  more  common  forms  in  the  forest 

The  tree  species  of  Java:  Contribution  No.  12,  S.  H.  Koobdebs  and  T. 
VALirroN  (Meded.  Dept,  Landb,  [Dutch  East  Indies'^,  1910,  No.  10,  pp,  VI-\-782). — 
This  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  tree  species  of  Java  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  and  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1894. 

The  present  report  gives  the  contents  of  the  previous  volumes  and  deals  spe- 
cifically with  the  species  and  genera  of  Buxaceie,  Euphorlacete,  Ulmacete,  and 
Urticaceae.  In  addition  to  full  botanical  descriptions  the  information  under 
each  species  Includes  references  to  literature  and  notes  on  the  geographical 
distribution,  uses,  and  native  names  of  the  trees. 

The  virgrin  forests  of  Kamerun,  Jentsch  (Tropenpflanzer,  Beihefte,  12 
(1911),  No,  1-2,  pp,  IV-\-199,  pis,  6,  figs,  ii).— During  1908-9  the  author  in  con- 
Junction  with  Prof.  Btisgen  made  a  survey  of  the  forests  of  certain  sections  of 
Kamerun  and  Togo.  A  general  account  of  this  trip,  dealing  with  the  forest 
conditions,  possibilities,  and  botany  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p. 
741).  The  present  report  embodies  the  results  of  Investigations  made  relative 
to  the  composition  and  character  of  the  areas  examined,  and  gives  the  author's 
conclusions  relative  to  the  utilization  and  conservative  exploitation  of  the 
forests,  together  with  considerable  information  of  value  in  the  establishment 
of  private  wood-using  Industries. 

The  appendixes  contain  tabular  data  on  sample  areas  examined,  growth 
measurements  and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  species  relative  to  their  tech- 
nical application,  estimates  relative  to  the  cost  of  establishing  wood  industries, 
and  soil  analyses. 

A  study  of  the  wood-using  industries  of  Kentucky,  R.  E.  Simmons 
([19101,  PP'  "^h  P^s.  11), — ^The  results  are  given  of  a  statistical  study,  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  B^'orest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  of  Kentuclty,  of  the  Industries  of  that  State  which  use 
wood  in  the  manufacture  of  finished  products.  The  tabular  data  given  and 
discussed  show  the  source  of  each  of  the  woods  used  by  the  manufacturers, 
whether  grown  in  Kentucky  or  elsewhere,  the  quantity  used,  prices  paid  de- 
livered, uses  to  which  the  various  species  are  put  in  malting  the  commodities 
or  portions  of  commodities,  and  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  products  are 
distributed. 

The  total  estimated  quantity  of  wood  consumed  by  the  Kentucky  manufac- 
turers making  products  in  form  ready  for  the  ultimate  consumer  is  780,141,800 
ft.  b.  m.,  costing  delivered  at  the  factory  $15,160,374. 

Wooden  and  fiber  boxes.  If.  Maxwfxl  and  H.  S.  Sackett  (U.  S,  Dept.  Agr., 
Forest  8erv.  Circ.  177,  pp.  14)- — ^This  circular  embraces  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation conducted  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  fiber  box  has  replaced 
the  wooden  one,  how  far  the  development  of  the  fiber  box  industry  Is  likely 
to  go,  and  what  effect,  if  any,  the  growing  use  of  fiber  boxes  will  have  in  bring- 
ing about  the  fullest  utilization  of  forest-grown  material.  Both  industries 
are  discussed  relative  to  their  nature,  extent,  and  rival  claims  of  merit 

The  two  kinds  of  boxes  as  compared  show  In  general  that  the  cheapness  of 
fiber  Is  the  most  stubborn  factor  in  fjxe  competition  with  wood,  but  that  this 
competition  Is  active  only  for  rather  arpft^^  boxes  and  for  those  for  which  extra 
strength  Is  not  demanded.    The  pros^    *\  B<^ms  good  that  material  for  both  kinds 
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will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  many  years  and  that  the  majority  of 
shipping  boxes  will  continue  to  be  made  of  wood.  The  wood  waste  at  saw- 
mills and  in  the  forests  is  suggested  as  poaterial  for  fiber  making,  practically 
the  only  difficulty  in  its  use  being  the  fact  that  such  waste  is  scattered  and 
the  cost  of  collecting  it  may  be  considerabla 

Bubber:  Production  and  utilization  of  the  raw  product,  G.  Beadle  and 
H.  P.  Stevens  {London,  Bath,  and  New  York  [1910],  pp.  X+132,  pi  i,  flffs, 
SO). — ^A  popular  work  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rubber  and 
dealing  both  with  the  production  of  the  raw  material  and  the  subsequent  manu- 
facturing processes. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Kethods  of  keeping  bacteria  from  grrowing  plants,  J.  K.  Wilson  and  H.  A. 
Hardiro  (Abs.  m  Science,  n.  ser.,  38  {1911),  No.  849,  p.  545). — ^The  method  sug- 
gested Is  the  growing  of  plants  in  sterile  Mason  Jars,  using  sterilized  seed  and 
soil  wherein  exchange  of  gases  is  provided  for  by  soldering  a  i-lnch  tube  into 
the  metal  jar  top,  plugging  the  tube  with  cotton,  and  covering  it  with  an  in- 
verted test  tube  to  reduce  the  chances  of  contamination  and  check  evaporation. 
Alfalfa  plants  in  such  jars  in  sterilized  sandy  soil,  to  which  10  per  cent  of  water 
bad  been  added,  grew  thriftily  during  4  months  without  being  watered  or  the 
jars  opened. 

Investigations  on  the  dissemination  of  microscopic  spores  in  the  atmos- 
phere, O.  Bonnier,  L.  Matbuchot,  and  R.  Combes  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci. 
[Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  652-^59,  fig.  i).— By  a  suitable  apparatus, 
which  is  figured  and  described,  the  author  determines  the  number  of  spores  in  a 
given  volume  of  air  (50  liters),  as  shown  by  plate  colonies. 

The  infiuoice  of  the  culture  media  on  the  growth  of  the  organisms  and  that 
of  vegetation  and  of  altitude  on  the  dissemination  of  spores  were  investigated. 
It  was  found  that  the  kind  of  culture  media  used  had  a  very  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  the  number  of  colonies  of  a  given  species  that  would  show  on  the  plates. 
The  air  from  dense  forests  showed  more  fungi  and  bacteria  than  that  from 
open  places.  The  higher  the  altitude  the  fewer  the  colonies,  until  at  a  height 
of  2,190  meters  only  64  colonies  of  fungi  and  none  of  bacteria  were  obtained. 

In  every  instance  the  number  of  colonies  of  fungi  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
bacterial  colonies.  For  instance,  in  forests  there  were  3,260  colonies  of  fungi 
and  only  13  of  bacteria. 

New  or  rare  species  of  fungi  in  the  environs  of  Palermo,  6.  E.  Mattei 
(BoL  R.  Orto  Bot.  Palermo,  9  {1910),  No.  1-3,  pp.  140-144) --Ot  23  fungi  noted, 
13  are  described  as  new  by  Saccardo,  viz,  Ascochyta  s&meles  on  the  leaves  of 
Semele  androgyne;  Asteroma  antholyzw  on  the  leaves  of  Antholyza  hicolor; 
Asteroma  ceranUoides  on  the  dead  stems  of  Smymium  olusatrum;  Olceosporium 
anceps  on  the  leaves  of  Arbuttia  unedo;  G.  crini  on  the  dying  leaves  of  Orlnum 
in  company  with  Phyllosticta  crini;  G.  oleandri  on  the  leaves  of  Nerium  olean- 
der; Marsonia  matteiana  on  the  dying  leaves  of  Quercus  rohur;  PenicUHum  coc- 
cophUum  on  the  shields  of  Ceroplastes  rusci,  adhering  to  the  branches  of  Ficus 
capensis  and  parasitized  by  Thoraca^tfia  cyo/nea;  Phyllosticta  crini  on  the  dying 
leaves  of  Crinum ;  P.  paratropUe  on  the  living  leaves  of  Paratropia  rottrndifoiia ; 
Septoria  cirrosw  on  the  dying  leaves  of  Clematis  cirrosa;  8.  dryophila  on  the 
leaves  of  Quercus  Hex;  and  Stilhum  coocophUum  on  the  shields  of  Ceroplastes 
rusci,  adhering  to  the  branches  of  F.  capensis  and  parasitized  by  Thoracantha 
cyanea. 

A  method  of  developing  Clavlceps,  H.  H.  Whetzel  and  D.  Reddick  ( Phyto- 
pathology, 1  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  50-52,  pi.  1). — The  authors  report  the  successful 
development  of  stromata  from  the  sclerotia  of  C.  purpurea,  which  in  August  had> 
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been  inclosed  in  a  screen  wire  and  put  on  the  ground  under  a  grape  arbor  until 
April  of  the  next  year,  then  carried  into  the  laboratory  and  placed  in  moist 
sand  in  a  covered  stender  dish. 

The  smuts  of  grain  crops,  E.  M.  Freeman  and  E.  O.  Stakman  (Minnesota 
8ta.  Bui  122,  pp.  35-64,  figs,  ii).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  life  his- 
tories of  the  common  smuts  of  grain  In  Minnesota  and  of  methods  of  treating 
each.  The  smuts  discussed  are  com  smut,  o^t  smut,  stinking  smut  of  wheat, 
covered  smut  of  barley,  sorghum  grain  smut,  and  loose  smut  of  wheat  and  of 
barley.  Directions  are  given  for  using  the  formalin,  copper  sulphate,  and  hot- 
water  treatments. 

Studies  of  the  life  history  of  the  head  smut  of  sorghum,  A.  A.  Poms 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  849,  p.  551). — In  a  paper  read  before  the  Botani- 
cal Society  of  Washington  March  7,  1911,  the  author  presented  the  results  of 
his  investigations  on  the  life  history  of  this  smut 

Attempts  to  prevent  this  smut  by  seed  treatment  liave  failed.  Numerous 
inoculation  experiments  are  reported,  but  neither  local  infection,  seedling  infec- 
tion, nor  floral  infection  was  demonstrated.  Detailed  histological  study  has 
shown  that  the  host  plant  is  affected  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  that  the  infection 
must  take  place  at  an  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  host.  Peculiar  floral 
alterations  were  shown  to  be  caused  by  the  smut  and  to  contain  the  smut 
mycelium,  from  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  smut  may  be  hereditary,  as  is  the 
fungus  of  certain  species  of  Lolium. 

Infection  experiments  with  leg^umes,  K.  Bextx  (Prakt.  Bl.  Pflansenhau  «• 
Bchuiz,  n.  ser.,  9  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  35-41,  figs.  2).— The  results  of  infection  ex- 
periments with  red  clover  and  serradella  are  reported.  The  yields  of  green 
matter  on  the  inoculated  areas  showed  a  marked  increase  over  similar  uninocu- 
lated  plats. 

Studies  in  disinfection  of  alfalfa  seeds,  J.  K.  Wilson  (Abs.  in  Science,  tk 
ser.,  33  (1911),  No,  849,  pp.  544,  5^5).— The  results  are  given  of  sterilizing  ex- 
periments with  alfalfa  seeds,  in  which  70  per  cent  alcohol,  1 : 1,000  corrosive 
sublimate,  10  per  cent  formaldehyde,  95  per  cent  alcohol  for  10  minutes  and 
then  followed  by  10  per  cent  formaldehyde,  and  a  vacuum  chamber  treatment  in 
water  followed  by  10  per  cent  formaldehyde,  were  tried. 

None  of  these  completely  sterilized  the  seed  except  the  95  per  cent  alcohol  10- 
minute  treatment  followed  by  a  6-hour  soaking  in  10  per  cfflit  formaldehyde,  and 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  was  reduced  65  per  cent  by  this  treatment  In 
the  water-vacuum-formaldehyde  treatment,  pressure  3  mm.,  time  210  minutes, 
followed  by  a  30-minute  soakiag  in  10  per  cent  formaldehyde,  some  of  the  seed 
were  sterilized,  but  their  germinating  ix)W€r  was  destroyed,  from  which  the 
author  concludes  that  the  air  in  the  seeds  probably  prevented  the  entrance  of  the 
disinfecting  solutions  thereby  protecting  the  bacteria. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphologry  and  life  history  of 
Fuccinia  malvaceanun,  J.  J.  Taubenhaus  (Phytopathology,  1  (1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  55-62,  pis.  3) . — In  a  general  study  of  the  life  history  of  this  fungus,  2  common 
types  of  sporidial  formation  were  observed,  first,  from  free  cells  formed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  promycelium,  and  second,  the  normal  sporidia  formed  on  the 
stergimata.  This  fungus  winters  over  as  (1)  living  mycelium,  as  late  fall  infec- 
tions develop  through  the  winter  and  mature  their  spores  in  the  spring,  (2) 
hilbemating  teleutospores  on  old  twigs  or  dead  leaves,  and  (3)  on  the  seeds  or 
bracts,  but  not  in  the  embryo. 

Disease-resisting  potatoes,  G.  M.  TaYLOB  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser,,  49  (1911) ^ 
No.  1265,  p.  181). — ^In  searching  for  an  iDMn^iie  variety  of  a  cultivated  potato 
to  be  used  for  breeding  disease-resistant  strains,  the  author  found  in  Scotland 
a  potato  which  had  been  grown  by  qw     family  since  1745  and  was  said  never 
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to  bave  been  attacked  by  disease.  Tbis  variety  bas  been  subjected  to  severe 
tests  as  to  disease  resistance  for  the  past  10  years,  but  bas  never  sbown  any 
signs  of  disease.  It  produced  no  pollen  until  1910,  and  was  also  sterile  to  all 
pollen  of  otber  varieties,  but  by  using  its  pollen  on  tbe  varieties  Factor  and 
Admiral,  fertilization  occurred  and  an  abundance  of  good  seed  was  obtained. 
Tbis  immune  variety  is  of  excellent  edible  quality,  and  altbougb  tbe  color  of  its 
tubers  and  its  low  yield  make  it  wortbless  as  a  commercial  potato,  its  progeny 
shoold  develop  some  very  valuable  disease-resistant  strains. 

The  potato  eelworm,  S.  B.  Doten  and  P.  Fhandsen  ( Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  16,  pp. 
7,  figs.  2). — ^Tbis  bulletin  gives  a  popular  discussion  of  tbe  characteristics  of 
tbis  peBt,  tbe  damage  done  by  it,  and  methods  of  control. 

The  potato  eelworm,  S.  B.  Doten  and  P.  Fsandsen,  trans,  by  Marie  Tbosi 
{yevada  Sta.  Bui  76,  pp.  7,  figs.  2).— An  Italian  edition  of  the  above. 

On  the  presence  of  TiUetia  horrida  in  rice  flour,  P.  Filteb  (Centhl.  Bakt. 
letch  2.  Aht.,  29  {1911),  No.  12-H,  pp.  3^2SJf6,  figs.  4).— Attention  is  called  to 
tbe  frequent  presence  of  spores  of  this  smut  in  rice  flour,  indicating  a  more 
general  distribution  of  tbis  fungus  than  hitherto  supposed.  According  to  the 
author,  T.  corona  is  only  a  synonym  of  T.  horrida. 

A  new  myzomycete  on  sugar  beets,  B.  Nem£o  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Gesell.,  29 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  48^0). — ^The  author  describes  as  new  a  cbytrldiaceous  para- 
site which  is  found  in  the  cortical  cells  of  the  side  roots  of  the  sugar  beet.  It 
does  not  produce  hypertrophy  of  the  attacked  cells. 

He  proposes  Sorolpidium  }>€t<B  n.  g.  and  sp.  as  the  name  of  tbis  organism. 

Boot  tumors  of  sugar  beet  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  11  {1911),  No.  10, 
pp.  830,  831,  pi.  1). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  occurrence  in  England  of  tumors 
on  the  crowns  of  the  sugar  beet,  a  disease  which  has  long  been  prevalent  in 
many  beet-growing  regions  on  the  Continent. 

Experiments  on  the  control  of  Fhytophthora  on  tobacco,  H.  Jensen  {Jaarh. 
Dept.  Landb.  Nederland.  Indie,  1909,  pp.  192-191). —The  results  are  given  of 
experiments  with  lime  nnd  ammonium  sulphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  carbon  bl- 
snlpbid,  formalin,  and  potassium  permanganate  in  combating  the  Phytophthora. 
It  was  found  that  both  carbon  bisulphid  and  potassium  permanganate  appreci- 
ably checked  the  Phytophthora  without  injury  to  the  tobacco  planta 

Injury  caused  by  the  apple  powdery  mildew,  W.  H.  Volck  {Better  Fruit,  5 
(1911),  Xos.  8,  pp.  39-46,  59-61,  figs.  9;  9,  pp.  60-69). — In  a  general  discussion 
of  the  characters  of  this  disease,  the  damage  caused  by  it,  and  methods  used 
for  its  control,  the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  with 
various  fungicides  in  combating  this  mildew  under  California  conditions. 

Tbe  following  substances  were  used  as  winter  sprays  in  an  attempt  to  kill 
the  fungus  on  the  mildewed  twigs:  Copper  sulphate,  Bordeaux  mixture,  sul- 
phuric acid,  iron  sulphate  and  sulphnrlc  acid,  lime-sulphur  solution,  lime-sul- 
phur and  salt,  lye-sulphur  solution,  potash  and  soda-lye  sulphids  and  excess  of 
lye,  and  lime-sulphur  solution  and  copper  sulphate.  Pruning  off  infected  twigs 
was  also  tried  as  a  remedy.  Treatments  during  the  growing  season,  both  cura- 
tive and  preventive,  were  also  tried,  as  follows:  Bordeaux  mixture,  copper 
sulphate,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  copper  acetate,  copper  carbonate,  copper 
benzoate,  copper  hydroxld,  copper  sulphld,  metallic  copper,  copper  sulphid  plus 
sulphur,  iron  sulphid,  iron  sulphid  plus  sulphur,  sulphur  (In  various  forms), 
sulphuric  acid,  lime-sulphur  solution,  lime-sulphur  solution  plus  barium  car- 
bonate, potassium  sulphid,  benzoates  (sodium,  ammonium,  potassium),  sali- 
cylates (same  as  benzoates),  picric  acid,  phenol,  potassium  permanganate, 
zinc  oxid,  zinc  arsenite,  kedzle  mixture,  arsenate  of  lead,  and  pruning. 

The  wintering-over  fungus  upon  mildewed  twigs  was  so  resistant  that  none 
of  the  fnngicideB  killed  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
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solution,  when  the  fungus  was  destroyed  because  the  spray  killed  all  the  twigs 
on  the  tree,  both  diseased  and  healthy.  Of  the  summer  sprays  used,  Iron  sul- 
phld  was  the  only  one  giving  any  promise  of  controlling  the  mildew  under  the 
conditions  as  found  In  the  Pajaro  Valley.  The  first  iron  sulphid  spraying  for 
mildew  should  be  applied  along  with  the  calyx-cup  spraying  for  the  codling: 
moth,  and,  of  course,  will  contain  arsenate  of  lead;  this  requires  that  the 
sulphid  precipitate  should  be  carefully  washe<^  to  free  it  from  soluble  sulphur. 
For  this  spraying,  10  lbs.  of  iron  sulphate  precipitated  witli  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion should  make  100  gal.  of  spray,  to  which  6  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  added. 
The  second,  as  well  as  subsequent  applications,  should  come  after  a  3-week 
Interval,  and  consists  of  7  lbs.  of  copperas  precipitated  with  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion and  then  diluted  with  100  gaL  of  water.  The  third  and  fourth  applications 
consist  of  5  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  4  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  to  100  gaL  of 
water.  It  is  stated  that  this  iron  sulphid  treatment  will  effect  a  practical  con- 
trol of  the  mildew  under  the  existing  conditions. 

It  was  found  that  when  trees  were  sprayed  with  sulphur  solutions  they 
acquired  an  immunity  to  sulphur  injury  If  sprayed  regularly,  while  a  first  and 
a  fourth  spraying  consisting  of  some  form  of  sulphur  mixture  often  caused 
serious  loss  of  foliage,  and  even  fruit  from  the  last  spraying.  Similar  trees 
given  4  successive  applications  of  tfie  sulphur  mixtures  at  intervals  of  3  weeks 
showed  no  signs  of  sulphur  Injury. 

The  occurrence  of  apple  blotch  in  Ohio,  W.  O.  Gloyeb  (Ohio  Nat,  11 
{1911),  No.  6,  pp.  3S4-336,  fig.  i).— Attention  is  called  to  the  presence  of  this 
fungus  on  the  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Stark,  Pippin,  Smith  Cider,  and  Rome 
Beauty  in  several  counties  in  Ohio.  In  one  orchard  of  Pippins  90  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  was  blotched,  a  condition  which  was  not  uncommon  with  many  of 
the  varieties  named.  The  disease  appeared  on  sptayed  as  well  as  on  unsprayed 
trees,  and  was  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  a  lack  of  proper  pruning,  thereby  permitting 
successive  crops  of  spores  to  be  produced  on  foliage  and  fruit  not  reached  by 
the  spray. 

A  summary  of  various  spraying  experiments,  O.  S.  Watkins  (Kinmundy, 
III.,  1911,  pp.  16). — In  this  paper,  read  before  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Convaitlon 
of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Urbana,  111.,  February,  1911,  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  spraying  experiments  with  various  fungicides  and 
insecticides  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1910  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Two  lines  of  experiments  are  reported,  one  being  demonstration  experiments 
designed  to  show  the  value  of  known  fungicides  and  tried  methods  in  roiovat- 
ing  old  orchards,  etc.,  and  the  other  consisting  of  detailed  experiments  Intended 
to  answer  questions  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  different  sprays,  the  use  of 
trade  compounds,  etc.  In  the  demonstration  experiment  plats,  all  the  fruit  was 
killed  at  the  time  of  the  second  spraying  by  a  severe  cold  wave.  Of  the  orchards 
used  lu  the  detailed  experiments,  all  had  their  fruit  killed  by  the  cold  wave, 
except  the  orchard  at  Neoga  which  comprised  300  15-year-old  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  and  12  Grimes  Golden  trees.  Bordeaux  mixture,  lime-sulphur  mixtures, 
copper  ferrocyanid,  several  proprietary  fungicides,  different  brands  of  arsailcal 
compounds,  and  black  leaf  "40,"  a  tobacco  decoction,  were  tested.  Chemical 
analyses  of  some  13  proprietary  arsenical  compounds  and  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures,  and  tabulated  data  as  to  the  tests  of  these  various  fungicides 
and  insecticides  on  both  fruit  and  foliage,  are  given. 

The  author  concludes  that  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  possesses  very  little  fungi- 
cidal value  in  controlling  apple  scab  and  is  not  very  adhesive,  but  was  more 
effective  in  controlling  the  scab  and  less  Injurious  to  the  foliage  than  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur  mixtures.     It  Is  claimed  that  one  application  of  a  4:4:50 
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Bordeaux  mixture  proved  more  effective  than  3  applications  of  lime-sulpliur 
in  controlling  tbe  scab.  Arsenates  of  lead  containing  high  amounts  of  arsenic 
acid,  when  combined  with  lime-sulphur,  caused  more  Injury  to  the  fruit  and 
foliage  than  arsenates  with  a  low  acid  content.  The  combined  action  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  milk  of  lime  acted  as  a  shield  against  the  severe  freeze  of 
that  year. 

The  use  of  dilate  lime-sulphur  for  the  control  of  apple  diseases,  W.  M. 
Soorr  {Kinmundy,  III,  1911,  pp.  8).— In  this  paper,  read  before  the  Fifty-fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Urbana,  IlL, 
February,  1911,  the  author  briefly  reviews  the  status  of  lime-sulphur  as  a  fungi- 
cide for  the  control  of  apple  diseases,  and  gives  the  results  of  experiments  con- 
ducted in  Virginia  during  1910  with  lime-sulphur  sprays.  In  these  experiments 
4  applications  of  each  of  the  following  sprays,  viz,  1.5 :  50  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur, 2 : 4 :  50  home-boiled  lime-sulphur,  and  3 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture,  were 
tested  on  Winesap,  York  Imperial,  and  Ben  Davis  apples.  Two  lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead  was  added  to  every  50  gal.  of  the  spray  used. 

The  evidence  obtained  from  these  and  other  experiments  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  several  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  the  work  of  the  orchardists,  seemed  to  warrant  the  following 
conclusions:  Lime-sulphur  solution  containing  4  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  50  gal. 
of  spray  is  a  good  substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  treatment  of  apple 
scab,  fruit  spot,  leaf  spot,  and  cedar  rust,  but  is  not  satisfactory  in  controlling 
bitter  rot.  When  necessary  to  spray  for  bitter  rot  the  early  applications  of  lime- 
sulphur  for  scab  may  be  followed  at  the  proper  time  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  bitter  rot,  thus  avoiding  the  russet  and  yet  controlling  the  rot 

The  cherry  in  Lower  Burgundy. — V,  Diseases  of  cherries,  P.  Labue  (Prog, 
Agr.  et  ViU  {Ed.  VEsUCentre) ,  32  {1911),  No,  IJ,,  pp.  428-J,37,  flg.  i).— The 
author  gives  a  key  to  the  diseases  of  the  cherry,  in  which  the  symptoms,  the 
name  of  the  parasite  (animal  or  plant),  the  group  to  which  the  parasite  be- 
longs, and  the  method  of  control  are  very  briefly  noted.  The  diseases  of  the 
leaves  are  treated  first,  then  the  damages  done  by  insects  to  early  buds,  and 
then  the  diseases  of  the  young  shoots,  of  mature  branches,  and  of  the  trunk, 
roots,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

Crown  swelling  disease  of  peach,  J.  B.  S.  Norton  {Phytopathology,  1  {1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  53,  54). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  serious  disease  of  peach  orchards 
in  Maryland  which  is  causing  the  death  of  many  young  trees  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1908  or  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

In  1909  many  of  the  trees  were  either  dying  as  if  from  starvation,  or  were 
already  dead,  having  broken  off  about  2  inches  under  the  ground.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  trees  showed  but  slight  connection  between  the  lateral  roots 
and  the  main  root  and  stem,  while  there  was  a  distinct  swelling  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  extending  upward  from  4  to  8  in,  A  cross  section  of  the  tumor 
showed  a  spongy  layer  just  beneath  the  bark  of  varying  thicknesses,  com- 
posed of  parenchymatous  cells  filled  with  starch  and  frequently  interpersed 
with  thin  woody  layera  The  large  size  of  the  cells,  the  abundance  of  starch, 
and  the  absence  of  medullary  rays  easily  distinguished  the  diseased  tissue 
from  healthy  wood.  The  lateral  roots  seemed  to  be  in  the  process  of  being 
cut  off  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  the  twigs  of  willow,  poplar,  etc.,  are 
often  shed. 

Xo  causative  organism  was  found  in  the  sections,  nor  in  the  attempted 
cultures. 

Observations  on  the  GaUfomia  vine  disease,  O.  Butleb  {Mem,  Torrey  Bot, 
Club,  U  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  111-153,  pis.  5,  fig.  I).— The  author  gives  the 
history  of  this  disease,  its  symptoms,  the  histology  of  infected  parts^  the  rela-> 
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tionship  of  the  disease  to  similar  diseases  such  as  folletage,  rougeot,  san  scald, 
brunlssure,  shelling,  and  tetranychosls,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

As  a  residt  of  these  investigations  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  Cali- 
fornia vine  disease  is  not  of  parasitic  origin,  but  is  due  to  some  weakness  in 
the  functions  of  absorption  and  translocation  of  water  which  becomes  manifest 
when  conditions  favoring  transpiration  are  marked. 

A  new  enemy  of  grapes,  E.  Hahn  (UmscJiau,  15  {1911),  No,  H,  pp.  290,  291, 
fig.  1), — ^Attentlon  is  called  to  the  occurrence  of  Lathrtea  clandestina  on  the 
roots  of  grapevines,  where  it  produces  galls  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  its 
host  The  immediate  uprooting  and  destruction  of  the  grapevine  on  the  first 
appearance  of  this  parasite  is  advised. 

On  a  bacterlosis  of  the  tomato,  G.  L.  Pavabino  {Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend. 
CI.  fifci.  Fi8,,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  aer.,  20  {1911),  I,  No.  5,  pp.  555-558).— Attention  is 
called  to  a  bacterial  disease  of  tomatoes  occurring  in  Italy,  which  not  only 
produced  a  rotting  of  the  fruit  but  caused  the  buds  and  young  branches  to 
become  twisted  and  curled,  while  on  the  larger  branches  and  stems  narrow 
depressed,  brownish,  cankered  areas  developed. 

After  comparing  the  characteristics  of  the  causative  organism  with  those 
of  Bacterium  aolanacearum,  which  produces  a  similar  bacterial  rot  of  tomatoes, 
the  author  concludes  that  the  Italian  disease  is  caused  by  a  new  species,  for 
which  the  name  B.  hrioaii  is  proposed. 

Some  diseases  of  the  banana  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  10  {1911),  No,  2SS, 
pp.  110,  111). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  Panama  disease  and  similar  diseases 
of  the  banana  in  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Cuba,  Trinidad,  and  Surinam,  in  which 
their  symptoms  and  the  causes  proposed  by  diilerent  investigators  are  givoi. 

In  Costa  RJca  and  Panama  the  Panama  disease  is  attributed  by  some  investi- 
gators to  either  a  fungus  or  bacterial  origin,  while  in  Cuba  a  similar  disease 
showed  the  presence  of  a  species  of  Fusarium  in  the  discolored  vascular  bundles. 
In  Trinidad  2  stem  diseases  (nioko  and  Panama)  and  a  root  disease  (Maras- 
mius)  are  noted.  In  Surinam  the  Panama  disease  has  been  very  destructive, 
especially  to  the  Gros  Michel  variety  of  bananas.  In  a  recent  letter  by  Essed 
to  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  West  Indies  the  Panama  dis- 
ease is  attributed  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus  named  by  him  TJstilagitwidella 
muawperda,  related  to  the  genus  TTstllaginoidea  which  is  one  of  the  Hypocreales. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  bananas  and  plantains,  J.  B.  Robeb  {Phytopathology, 
1  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  45-Ji9,  pl8.  .^).— The  author  describes  a  bacterial  disease  of 
bananas,  which  was  originally  discovered  on  the  "  moko  "  flg,  a  variety  of  plan- 
tain, but  which  has  since  been  found  penerally  in  Trinidad  on  the  Creole  and 
BYench  varieties  of  plantain,  and  on  the  Cavendish  banana  {Miiaa  chinensis). 

The  disease  first  affects  the  lower  leaves,  causing  them  to  droop  and  have 
a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  Soon  the  petioles  give  way  just  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf  blade,  while  eventually  the  terminal  leaf  also  bends  over,  and  the  plant  dies 
and  rots  down  to  the  ground.  Transverse  sections  of  the  pseudostem  show 
that  practically  all  the  vessels  are  discolored  and  filled  with  bacteria.  These 
yellow,  dark  brown,  or  blue-black,  discolored  bundles  run  back  into  the  tree 
stem,  and  thence  into  the  young  suckers  and  buds. 

The  organism  was  isolated  and  the  disease  reproduced  by  inoculating  healthy 
banana  plants  with  the  pure  cultures.  The  author  holds  that  this  disease  is 
not  identical  with  the  Panama  disease  and  that  it  is  also  different  from  the 
two  known  bacterial  diseases  of  the  banana.  The  name  of  Bacillus  musw  n.  sp. 
is  therefore  proposed  for  the  causative  organism. 

The  disease  has  been  well  controlled  in  Trinidad  on  small  plantations  by 
the  Immediate  destruction  of  a  diseased  plant  as  soon  as  it  is  found,  and  care* 
ful  sterilization  by  fire  of  all  tools  used  In  the  work.     ^.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOQk 
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Splmropsis  tomefaciens  n.  sp.,  the  cause  of  the  lime  and  orange  knot, 
Flobence  Hedges  { Phytopathology,  1  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  63-55,  pi.  i),— The 
author  describes  a  new  species  of  fungus,  8.  tumefaciens,  which  produces  galls 
from  one-fourth  to  3  hiches  in  diameter  on  the  branches  of  the  lime  (Citrus 
hysirix  acida)  and  of  the  orange. 

Tbe  young  tumors  are  covered  by  the  smooth,  green  bark,  which  later  usually 
splits,  dies,  and  falls  away,  leaving  the  woody  tissues  exposed  or  covered  with 
fl  softer,  more  or  less  crumbly  layer  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  bark.  If 
tbe  mycelium  is  present  in  abundance,  Its  dark-colored  hyphse  impart  a  black 
appearance  to  the  tissues  of  the  knot  The  fungus  rarely  fruits  in  laboratory 
cultures,  but  pycnidia  containing  spores  were  finally  obtained  on  a  3-months-old 
corn-meal  flask  culture  of  the  orange  strain.  Thus  far  no  perithecia  have  been 
observed,  but  pycnidia  and  spermogonia  occur  in  great  numbers  in  artificial 
infections  on  the  host  and  in  cultures  of  the  vigorously  fruiting  strains  from 
the  corn-meal  cultures. 

A  new  disease  of  mulberries,  F.  BubAe  {Bef.  Deut.  Bot.  Gesell.,  29  {1911)^ 
ISo.  2,  pp.  70-74,  fiff*  1)' — ^The  author  describes  as^new  a  fungus,  Dothiorellifia 
tankol^i  n.  g.  and  sp.,  which  is  found  on  dead  mulberry  branches  in  the  stro- 
matic  layers  of  Thyrostroma  kosaroffU  {Bteganoaporium  sirakoffli). 

On  Melanconis  modonia,  a  parasite  of  the  chestnut  in  Brittany,  V.  Ducomet 
iBtfl.  Soc.  Nat.  Agr.  France,  71  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  99-102).— A  description  is 
given  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  often  known  as  black  canker,  as  it  occurs 
in  Brittany,  where  it  is  common  in  certain  localities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  in  this  region  attacks  the  tops  and  branches 
first  and  finally  works  its  way  downward  toward  the  roots,  causing  many 
branches  to  die  and  often  ringing  the  trunk,  thereby  killing  the  entire  tree. 
The  disease  apparently  begins  in  the  1-year-old  terminal  shoots,  and  is  believed 
to  enter  by  way  of  the  lentldes. 

The  black  canker  of  the  chestnut,  G.  Bbiosi  and  R.  Fabnetti  {AtH.  R.  Accad. 
Lined,  Rend.  CI.  Bd.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  sen,  20  {1911),  I,  No.  4,  pp.  201-^ 
207). — ^This  is  a  controversial  article  on  the  taxonomlc  position  of  the  fungus 
Melanconis  pemidosa,  which  is  claimed  by  the  authors  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
chestnut  canker,  and  contains  critical  observations  on  an  article  by  Griffon 
and  Maublanc  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  652)  in  which  they  claim  that  M.  pernidosa  and 
M.  modonia  are  identical.  The  authors,  after  comparing  the  characters  of  the 
2  fungi,  hold  that  they  are  not  identical. 

The  parasitism  of  Diaporthe  parasitica  on  the  chestnut,  E.  Pantanelli 
(Alti.  R.  Accad.  Lined,  Rend.  CI.  Sd  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  set.,  20  {1911),  I, 
No.  5,  pp.  366S72). — In  addition  to  a  general  review  of  the  history  of  this  dis- 
ease, tbe  author  discusses  other  varieties  of  Diaporthe  on  the  chestnut  and  the 
characters,  taxonomlc  position,  germination  of  spores,  and  general  life  cycle  of 
this  fungus.  It  is  claimed  that  inoculation  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
fnngus  is  capable  of  attacking  Italian  chestnuts,  and  rigid  quarantine  regu- 
lations are  therefore  advised  against  all  chestnut  plants  from  the  United  States. 

The  chestnut  bark  disease,  F.  W.  Rane  {Boston:  State  Forester,  1911,  pp.  7, 
pis.  2). — ^This  Is  a  popular  discussion  of  this  serious  chestnut  disease,  in  which 
the  author  describes  its  growth  and  symptoms  and  methods  of  control  and 
eradication.  It  is  stated  that  as  yet  there  is  no  known  method  of  curing  the 
disease  or  of  saving  a  thoroughly  infested  woodland,  but  in  regions  where  the 
disease  has  just  appeared  the  prompt  destruction  of  infected  trees  at  the  outset 
Is  advised. 

Hevea  disease  in  Ceylon  (Phytophthora  faberi),  H.  N.  RmLEY  {Agr.  Bui. 
Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  10  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  70,  7i).— This  fungus 
attacks  both  cacao  and  Para  rubber.  j^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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In  the  case  of  the  Para  rubber,  it  attacks  the  renewing  bark  on  the  tapped 
surfaces,  turning  It  a  reddish-purple  color,  often  with  a  well  defined  black 
border,  and  In  advanced  cases  the  bark  exudes  a  purple-brown  liquid.  Finally 
the  tapped  surfaces  die  back,  and  black  longitudinal  streaks  appear,  which  ex- 
tend through  the  bark  into  the  wood.  The  disease  is  usually  discovered  by  the 
cessation  of  latex  flow.  Intermixed  plantations  of  cacao  and  Hevea,  close 
planting,  and  wet  weather  favor  the  disease. 
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General  biology,  J.  G.  Needham  {[thaca,  N.  Y.,  1910,  pp.  XIV-^5i2,  flffs. 
296). — ^A  book  of  outlines  and  practical  studies  for  the  general  student. 

A  history  of  British  mammals,  G.  E.  H.  Basbett-Hamilton  (Tjondon,  1910, 
vol  i,  p<«.  i,  pp,  XVI -^S-^ 49-88,  pis.  5,  figs.  7;  2,  pp.  9-16+89-128,  pis.  5,  fiffs. 
S;  S,  pp.  17-24+129-168,  pis.  5,  figs.  5).— Volume  1  of  this  work,  of  which  the 
first  three  parts  are  here  noted,  is  devoted  to  the  Chiroptera,  or  fiying  mammals, 
the  genera  Nyctalus,  Pipistrellus,  VespertlUo,  and  Myotis  being  here  taken  up. 

South  African  moles,  T.  F.  Dbeteb  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Oood  Hope,  37  {1910), 
No.  6,  pp.  695-698,  pi.  1). — ^A  brief  account  of  the  species  that  occur  in  South 
Africa  is  given. 

A  history  of  birds,  W.  P.  Pycraft  (London,  [1910],  pp.  XXX-\-458,  pis.  34, 
figs.  50). — ^As  stated  by  the  author  the  aim  in  writing  this  book  is  to  present  a 
study  of  bird  life  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  evolutionist  and  to  set  forth  in 
broad  outline  the  evidence  now  generally  regarded  as  bearing  on  the  birth  and 
gTG^viJi  of  the  various  types  of  birds. 

The  birds  of  Australia,  G.  M.  Mathews  (London,  1910,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  pp.  96, 
pis.  19;  rev.  in  Auk,  28  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  185,  136).— -This  first  part  of  volume  1 
contains  the  Casuariiformes  (5  species),  the  Galliformes  (9  species),  and  the 
Tumiciformes  (7  species),  each  illustrated. 

Economic  ornithology  in  recent  entomological  publications,  W.  L. 
M[cAtee]  (Auk,  28  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  282-287).— In  the  course  of  this  review 
the  author  presents  a  revised  list  of  the  bird  enemies  of  the  gripsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths,  46  species  being  recorded  as  destroying  the  former  and  31  the  latter. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  Biological  Survey  records  show  the  killdeer  ( Oxyechu^ 
vociferus)  and  cliff  swallow  (Petrochelidon  lunifrons)  to  be  enemies  of  the  hop 
flea  beetle. 

Notes  on  the  fruit-eating  habits  of  the  sa^re  thrasher  in  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley, C.  H.  Kennedy  (Auk,  28  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  225-228,  figs.  5).— This  is  an 
account  of  injury  by  Oreoscoptes  montanus  to  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
grapes. 

The  actual  loss  in  weight  of  grapes  through  bird  damage  to  140  vines  of 
Campbell  Early  on  one  ranch  was  25  per  cent,  and  the  loss  in  profits  was  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  because  of  the  large  item  of  labor  in  trimming  the  damaged 
clusters  and  the  loss  in  fancy  value  through  the  unattractive  appearance  of  the 
trimmed  bunches. 

Ten  stomachs  that  were  examined  all  showed  that  grapes  had  been  eaten. 
At  no  time  were  green  and  yellowish  varieties  injured,  the  thrasher  preferring  a 
grape  with  the  two  characteristics,  a  dark  color  and  sourness.  It  is  said  that 
the  thrashers  were  assisted  to  some  extent  in  their  depredations  on  the  early 
grapes  by  Bullock's  orioles.  After  the  thrashers  had  left  for  the  South,  robins, 
while  flocking  preparatory  to  migrating,  injured  the  very  late  grapes. 

A  comparative  study  of  methods  of  examining  feces  for  evidences  of 
parasitism,  M.  C.  Hall  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  135,  pp.  36, 
fig.  1). — In  this  bulletin  the  author  describes  and  discusses  the  various  methods 
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of  eT« mining  feces  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  parasites  in  the 
alimentary  tract  that  are  in  use  by  medical  and  zoological  investigators.  He 
critically  compares  these  methods  with  the  method  here  proposed,  which  '*  con- 
sists in  breaking  up  the  feces  very  thoroughly  by  shalcing  in  water,  adding  a 
quantity  of  small  shot  if  necessary  or  desirable ;  sieving  through  a  set  of  brass 
sieves  and  then  through  a  silk  bolting-cloth  sieve  or  a  sieve  made  with  a  Jew- 
eler's fine  meshed  brass  screen,  examining  the  material  left  on  the  sieve  for 
parasites;  sedimenting  (and  washing) ;  centrifugring  (and  washing) — one  tube 
being  filled  with  calcium  chlorid  solution  of  1.250  sx)ecific  gravity,  centrifuged, 
and  if  desired  the  top  cubic  centimeter  removed  with  a  pipette,  shaken'  up  in  a 
tnbe  with  14  cc.  of  water  and  centrifuged — and  then  making  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  a  drop  of  sedimoit  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  centrifuged  with 
water,  and  one  from  the  top  when  the  calcium  chlorid  solution  alone  was  used 
OF  from  the  bottom  in  case  water  was  added  to  the  top  ciiblc  centimeter.  The 
material  is  washed  at  either  or  both  of  the  points  indicated." 

The  author  considers  this  method  to  be  the  best  for  routine  examination  of 
various  kinds  of  feces,  it  serving  very  well  for  the  feces,  of  man  and  for  the 
camivora,  herbivora,  and  birds,  not  only  in  examining  feces  for  worm  parasites 
but  also  for  coccidia.  It  has  the  advantage  of  speed  and  certainty  over  the 
smear  method  or  sedimentation  methods. 

A  bibliography  of  26  titles  relating  to  the  subject  accompanies  the  account. 

[A  note  on  the  viability  of  nematode  eggs  and  larvas],  B.  H.  Ransom 
{Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser,,  S3  {1911),  No,  850,  p.  592).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Nematodirus  filioollis  develops  to  the  ensheathed  stage  before  hatch- 
ing, a  period  of  about  a  month  being  required  for  the  development  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  70"*  F.,  whereas  under  similar  conditions  the  stomach  worm 
(Hwmonchvs  contortus)  hatches  in  about  2  days  and  does  not  develop  to  the 
ensheathed  stage  until  after  hatching. 

A  temperature  of  12°  was  found  to  kill  eggs  of  the  stomach  worm  (H.  con- 
tortus) in  7  to  10  days,  while  eggs  of  Nematodirus  were  viable  after  8  weeks* 
exposure  to  the  same  temperature.  At  32  to  40°  eggs  of  the  stomach  worm 
were  still  alive  at  the  end  of  8  weeks  but  were  dead  after  13  weeks. 

How  to  control  the  two  worst  cotton  pests,  the  boll  weevil  and  the  boll- 
worm,  P.  Hathtjbst  {Arkansas  8ta.  Circ.  4,  pp,  4).— A  brief  popular  account 
emphasizing  the  important  steps  to  be  taken  in  combating  these  pests. 

AnimftT  enemies  of  the  beet,  K.  Sghlelein  {Deut.  Landw.  Rundschau,  1910, 
No.  10,  p.  102;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  BuL  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  1910,  Nov.,  p.  176). — ^The  larv®  of  8Upha  atrata  and  Cassida 
neJmlosa  are  said  to  be  the  source  of  serious  injury  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many through  attacking  the  leaves  of  young  beets. 

Some  insects  affecting  the  tobacco  crop,  D.  B.  Mackie  {Philippine  Agr.  Rev. 
[English  Ed.],  3,  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  706-7 U,  pis.  -J).— This  is  a  brief  popular 
account  of  the  insect  pests  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippines.  Beneficial  insects  and 
remedial  measures  are  included  in  the  discussion. 

[Insect  enemies  of  the  plum  and  olive],  P.  Noel  {Bvl.  Lah.  Regional  Ent. 
Agr.  [Rouen],  1910,  No.  -},  pp.  16). — ^Annotated  lists  of  254  insects  and  acarid 
oiemles  of  the  plum  and  40  of  the  olive  are  presented. 

Notes  on  some  Thysanoptera,  R.  S.  Bagnaix  {Ann.  8oc.  Ent.  Belg.,  54 
(1911),  pp.  461-464)' — ^The  author  has  determined  through  a  comparison  of 
Nearctic  specimens  with  specimens  collected  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  that  the  North  American  grass  thrips  (Anaph^thrips  striatus) 
is  the  same  as  the  old  European  form  A.  ohscurus.  Thus  striatus  becomes  a 
synonym  of  obscurus.  The  type  specimen  of  Anthothrips  {Aptinothrips)  fas- 
ciatus  is  redescribed  and  notes  are  presented  on  other  species.  GoOqIc 
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Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides. — Spraying  experiments 
against  the  grape  leafhopper  in  the  Lake  Erie  Valley,  F.  Johnson  (U,  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Ent.  Bui,  97,  pt,  1,  pp,  12,  pis,  2,  figs,  5). — ^In  the  vineyards  of 
the  I^ke  Erie  Valley  serious  depredations  by  this  pest  are  usually  confined  to 
somewhat  limited  areas  adjacent  to  rough  lands  and  woodlota  Periodically, 
however,  some  as  yet  unknown  conditions  seem  to  favor  its  multiplication  and 
it  spreads  over  wide  areas,  causing  injury  amounting  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  During  the  seasons  of  1901  and  1902  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  vine- 
yards in  the  vicinity  of  Westfield,  Chatauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  were  seriously 
injured  by  the  pest,  but  in  1903  it  disappeared  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
serious  injury  was  again  confined  to  limited  areas  until  the  season  of  1910. 
The  author  states  that  the  insect  is  now  on  the  increase  and  that  during  the 
summer  of  1910  it  spread  through  large  blocks  of  vineyard,  and  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer  its  presence  in  more  or  less  destructive  numbers  was 
evident  throughout  the  entire  grape  belt. 

"  The  adults  and  nymphs  of  the  grape  leafhopper  feed  upon  the  underside  of 
the  grape  leaf  and  by  sucking  the  Juices  therefrom  cause  it  to  take  on  a  yellow- 
ish, mottled  appearance  which  later  turns  brown,  and  where  the  Infestation  Is 
heavy  the  leaves  dry  out  and  become  functionless  before  the  fruit  is  mature." 
The  adult,  in  which  stage  the  winter  is  passed,  leaves  its  winter  protection  as 
the  days  become  warmer  in  early  May  and  commences  to  feed  upon  the  new 
growth  of  almost  any  plant  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  showing  some  pref- 
erence, however,  for  the  foliage  of  bush  fruits,  such  as  wild  blackberries,  culti- 
vated raspberries,  and  strawberries.  With  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  there 
Is  a  general  migration  back  to  the  foliage  of  the  grapevine,  this  being  the  only 
plant  upon  which  this  particular  species  of  leafhopper  Is  known  to  reproduce. 

In  the  vineyards  of  the  Lake  Erie  Valley  egg  laying  by  overwintering  females 
does  not  commence  until  about  June  1,  or  after  the  adults  have  been  feeding 
upon  the  vines  for  several  weeka  The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves,  are  tucked  under  the  skin  Indiscriminately  as  to  location. 
"  The  egg  stage  covers  a  period  of  about  10  days  to  2  weeks.  The  period  of 
egg  deposition  is  obviously  a  long  one,  since  newly  emerged  nymphs  are  present 
upon  the  foliage  from  the  middle  of  June  until  late  in  October.  Observations 
indicate,  however,  that  the  maximum  deposition  must  occur  during  the  last  3 
weeks  In  June  and  the  first  week  In  July,  since  the  period  when  there  Is  a 
maximum  number  of  nymphs  upon  the  leaves  Is  Included  in  a  period  from  the 
last  week  In  June  until  about  August  1,  at  which  latter  date  many  fully  devel- 
oped nymphs  are  making  their  final  molt" 

The  nymphs  commence  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  June.  Five  molts  take 
place,  the  first  4  requiring  a  period  of  5  days  for  each,  while  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  there  Is  a  period  of  12  days ;  thus  about  a  month  Is  required  In  which 
to  complete  the  nymphal  period.  The  widespread  dissemination  of  this  pest 
Is  thought  to  take  place  largely  during  the  fall  migration  and  again  during  the 
spring  migration  whai  the  adults  leave  their  winter  shelter  and  return  to  the 
vines. 

On  account  of  the  inability  of  the  nymphs  to  escape  from  the  underside  of 
the  grape  leaves,  and  because  of  the  soft  and  unprotected  condition  of  their 
bodies,  the  nymphal  period  Is  the  most  vulnerable  stage  of  the  Insect.  In  ob- 
servations made  during  the  summer  of  1910,  the  date  on  which  the  maximum 
number  of  nymphs  was  found  to  be  present  on  the  foliage  before  those  earliest 
to  hatch  had  developed  their  wings  and  before  serious  Injury  had  become  ap- 
parent was  July  12.  At  this  time  a  small  number  of  the  nymphs  earliest  to 
hatch  had  entered  upon  their  last  molt  and  the  number  present  upon  the  leaves 
in  earlier  stages  of  development  was  very  large.  OoOQlt 
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Applications  of  blackleaf  tobacco  extract  containing  21  per  cent  nicotln  at 
dUutions  varying  from  1  gaL  to  75  to  200  of  water  killed  all  nymphs  hit 
Blackleaf  *'  40/'  which  contains  40  per  cent  nicotln,  used  at  strengths  of  from 
1  to  1,000  to  1  to  1,750  kUled  all  the  nymphs  hit,  and  at  a  stren^rth  of  1  to  2,000 
killed  all  but  fully  developed  nymphs.  Three  acres  of  a  vineyard  at  North 
East,  Pa.,  was  sprayed  in  1  day  at  a  cost  of  $7.40,  $2.40  of  which  was  expended 
for  the  blackleaf  tobacco  extract  as  applied  at  a  dilution  of  1 :  150,  or  a  total 
expense  of  $2.47  per  acre.  A  badly  Infested  vineyard  of  11  acres  was  sprayed 
July  14  to  16  with  blackleaf  extract  1 :  100  at  a  total  cost  of  $3.75  per  acre.    On 

3  blocks  in  which  the  strength  of  the  blackleaf  tobacco  extract  varied  from 
1 :  75,  1 :  100,  and  1 :  150,  so  far  as  could  be  observed  the  1 :  150  dilution  was  as 
effective  as  any.  All  of  the  applications  mentioned  were  made  before  any  of 
the  nymphs  had  completed  the  final  molt  and  all  were  highly  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  the  nymphs  to  a  point  where  their  injury  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  was  very  slight. 

Some  synonymy  and  other  notes  on  Aphldiinad,  A.  B.  Gahan  (Proc,  Ent. 
Soc  Wash.,  12  (1910),  No.  4,  pp,  179-189) .—This  paper  includes  notes  on  the 
host  relations  of  several  parasites  of  this  subfamily,  the  hosts  of  which  have 
heretofore  ^heen  unknown.  The  author  also  records  the  occurrence  of  4  Euro- 
pean species  not  hitherto  credited  to  our  fauna. 

The  use  of  potassium  permanganate  against  the  woolly  aphis,  R.  Ahbens 
{Oeisenh.  Mitt  Ohst  u.  Qartenbav,  25  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  182,  183;  aha.  in 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome'\,  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910, 
Nov.,  p.  174)- — Favorable  results  are  reported  to  have  been  obtained  through  the 
use  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Becent  results  of  compounding  misclble  oils  for  use  in  controlling  white 
fly,  W.  W.  YoTHEBS  and  S.  S.  Cbossman  (Fla.  Grower,  S  {1911),  No.  27,  p.  7). — 
The  authors  present  4  formulas  that  they  find  to  give  satisfactory  results 
in  combating  the  citrus  white  fly,  viz,  (1)  caustic  potash  whale-oil  soap  li 
gaL,  crude  oil  (not  distillate  oil)  24**  Bauni^  3  gal.,  water  to  emulsify  about  li 
gal.;  (2)  caustic  potash  whale-oil  soap  2  gal.,  distillate  oil  (gas  oil)  30*"  Baumg 

4  gaL,  water  to  emulsify  about  2  gal. ;  (3)  caustic  potash  whale-oil  soap  2  gal., 
paraifin  oil  (diamond  paraftln  oil)  28^  Baum^  3  gal.,  water  1  gal.;  (4)  caustic 
potash  whale-oil  soap  2  gal.,  paraffin  oil  (junior  red  engine  oil)  25''  Baum6  8 
gal.,  water  1  gaL  Each  of  these  contains  sufficient  Ingredients  to  make  up  200 
gaL  of  spray  material  at  a  cost  of  about  63  cts.,  84  cts.,  $1,  and  $1.05,  respec- 
tively. 

The  experimental  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  formulas  have  been 
summarized  in  the  following  table  : 


Swnmary  of  spraying  experiments  with  misciNe  oil  compounds. 


Fbtmnla.  • 

Oil  con- 
tent 

Approxi- 
mate 
dilution. 

Number 
of  trees 
sprayed. 

Number 
oflnsecta 
exam- 
ined. 

Insects 
kiUed. 

Remarks. 

a>  erode  oil 

Pereent 

2 

U 

I' 

u 

1:84 
1:25 
1:25 
1:83 
1:33 
1:25 
1:83 

18 
21 
17 
16 
20 
17 
22 

8,114 
5,580 
869 
666 
4,770 
2,228 
4,802 

Percent 
98.5 
99.2 
91.4 
97.6 
99.8 
99.7 
100 

(2\  Difltillateoil 

(S)  Diamond  'paraffin . . ' . 
Do 

3  pints  of  roein  oil  added. 
1  quart  of  rosin  oil  added. 

Do 

(4)  Jnnlor  red  cngite  oU. 

For  summer  use,  formulas  (3)  and  (4)  should  be  diluted  to  make  300  gal.,  or 
spray  material  containing  1  per  cent  of  oil.  /^  t 
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A  new  scale  insect,  B.  D.  Anstead  (Planters  Chron.,  5  (1910),  No.  29,  p. 
S72). — The  black  scale  (Saissetia  [Lecanium]  olew)  is  reported  from  India  for 
the  first  time,  having  been  found  at  Kotoglrl  on  EiyihHna  lithospenna  and  the 
upper  sides  of  the  leaves  of  CastUla  elastica.  It  is  said  to  be  rapidly  spread- 
ing on  coffee. 

Becent  work  with  fungrus  parasites  of  scale  insects  (Agr,  News  [Barba- 
dos], 10  (1911),  No.  232,  p,  54).— In  this  brief  review  it  is  stated  that  good 
results  liave  followed  in  Barbados  and  Grenada  from  the  transference  of  the 
shield  scale  fungus  (Cephalosporium  lecanii)  to  the  green  and  mango  shield 
scales  (Coccus  viridis  and  C.  ma/ngifercB)  on  guava  and  mango  plants,  and  to 
the  mealy  shield  scale  (Pulvinaria  pyrifonms),  which  occurs  on  Java  plum 
(Eugenia  jamhoJana)  and  rose  apple  (E,  jambos)  trees. 

On  the  probable  viviparity  in  some  danaid,  L  e.,  pierid  butterflies,  N.  J. 
KnsNEzov  (Trudui  Russ.  Ent,  Ohshch.  8,  Peterb,  (Horw  8oc.  Ent,  Ross,),  39 
(1910),  pp.  634-651,  pL  1). — During  the  course  of  anatomical  studies  of  the 
Danaldse,  the  author  found  "  fully  developed  larvse  lying  in  a  uterus-like  widai- 
ing  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  oviductus  communis.  .  .  . 

"  In  all  cases  these  larvae  are  bent  twofold  on  the  seventh  body  segment 
and  directed  with  their  heads  toward  the  ostium  of  the  ductus  seminalis.  This 
situation  of  the  intrauterine  larvae  was  the  same  and  quite  uniform  in  all  my 
preparations.  No  chorion  was  observed  which  in  danaids  is  known  as  a  com- 
plex and  variously  ribbed  structure.  Tills  seeming  absence  of  the  chorion 
may  also  be  considered  as  an  indirect  indication  of  the  real  viviparity,  for  thiB 
structure  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the  method  of  preparing  or  absorbed  dur- 
ing tlie  short  period  after  the  death  (i)ost-mortem)  of  the  mother  insect" 

Nearly  all  of  the  species  of  danaids  of  the  Palearctic  region  were  examined* 
a  list  of  30  forms  being  given  in  which  these  intrauterine  larvae  were  found. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  list  the  forms  of  the  genus  Golias 
prevail,  especially  those  characteristic  to  high  northern  latitudes  or  to  Alpine 
altitudes  in  mountainous  countries.  Only  2  species  of  Lepldoptera  have  pre- 
viously been  recorded  as  viviparous,  namely,  Tinea  vivipara  in  Australia  and 
an  undetermined  tineid  species  in  South  America. 

An  outbreak  of  destructive  caterpillars  In  Batangas  rice  fields,  D.  B. 
Mackie  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  3  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  703-70$). — 
The  author  reports  that  in  the  month  of  May  enormous  numbers  of  caterpillars 
appeared  in  Batangas  rice  fields  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  rice  crop 
in  the  invaded  section.  Spodoptera  tnaurita  is  thought  to  be  the  species  con- 
cerned. A  large  perc^itage  of  the  rice  in  certain  districts  of  the  Iloilo  Province 
was  also  destroyed,  apparently  by  the  same  i>est. 

Notes  on  the  greometrid  Gypsochroa  Bitellata,  H.  M.  Russell  (Proc.  Ent. 
8oc.  Wash.,  12  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  177,  178). — Biological  and  descriptive  notes  are 
given  on  G.  sitellata,  which  the  author  reports  to  have  occurred  in  abundance 
on  pokeweed  at  Dade  City  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  in  the  fdll  of  1907. 

Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides. — ^Life  liistory  of  th.e 
codling  moth  and  its  control  on  pears  in  California,  S.  W.  Foster  (U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent  Bui.  97,  pt.  2,  pp.  13-51,  pi  1,  figs.  10).— In  this  paper  the 
author  reports  life  history  studies  and  spraying  experiments  conducted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walnut  Creek,  Cal.,  during  the  seasons  of  1909  and  1910. 

Because  of  a  mean  lower  temperature  in  California  during  the  development 
of  the  codling  moth,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  period  required  for  the  growth 
of  its  respective  stages  over  that  observed  in  the  East,  especially  for  the  first 
of  the  2  practically  full  broods  of  larvae  that  develop  in  the  pear-growing 
districts  of  the  interior  counties  of  the  State.    The  second  brood,  however,  is  by 
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fkr  the  most  defitructive  of  the  two,  both  by  reason  of  its  numbers  and  because 
of  the  stage  of  the  fruit  when  it  appears. 

In  1909  the  first  pupa  was  found  on  March  11.  Four  of  300  larvse  collected 
from  banded  trees  during  February,  1910,  had  pupated  by  March  12.  Of  the 
118  which  produced  adults  in  the  spring,  95  had  pupated  by  March  31  and  all 
had  pupated  by  April  10.  The  time  spent  in  the  pupal  stage  is  said  to  vary 
considerably  for  different  Individuals,  but  all  of  this  brood  in  1909  required  a 
month  or  more,  the  average  time  being  39.54  days.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
in  1909  the  first  adult  appeared  about  March  23,  as  on  this  date  an  apparently 
freshly-shed  pupal  skin  was  found  and  another  was  discovered  in  the  field 
on  March  27,  at  which  time  Bartlett  pears  were  just  about  in  full  bloom.  lu 
the  spring  of  1910,  moths  were  seen  in  the  orchard  April  9,  although  none 
emerged  at  the  laboratory  until  April  14.  The  period  of  emergence  of  moths  is 
said  to  last  about  2  montha 

In  1909  no  eggs  were  laid  in  the  breeding  cages  until  May  7,  although  many 
were  found  in  the  orcliard  on  May  5.  Since  practically  all  moths  in  the  field 
had  emerged  by  May  6,  it  is  thought  improbable  that  any  eggs  were  deposited 
In  the  field  after  May  15.  In  1910  several  eggs  were  found  on  foliage  in  the  field 
April  25  at  Walnut  Creek  and  on  May  2  eggs  were  numerous  throughout  the 
Valley. 

One  noticeable  difference  between  the  life  history  of  the  codling  moth  in 
Caiifomia  and  in  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Is  the  increased 
length  of  time  required  for  incubation  of  the  first-brood  eggs,  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  there  is  considerable  cool  weather,  especially  at  night,  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  In  the  vicinity  of  Walnut  Creek  In  1909,  the  time 
required  for  incubation  varied  from  17  to  22  days,  averaging  20.05  days  for  the 
individuals  under  observation.  A  limited  number  of  observations  in  1910  Indi- 
cated that  the  incubation  period  varied  from  a  minimum  of  15  to  a  maximum  of 
over  30  days,  the  majority  requiring  about  25  days. 

The  first  larva  under  observation  in  1909  hatched  out  May  7  from  eggs  col- 
lected in  the  field.  On  May  11,  1909,  a  number  of  recently  hatched  larvse  were 
found  In  the  orchard,  while  on  May  11,  1910,  young  larvse  were  quite  numerous 
in  the  field.  Of  the  larvse  hatching  under  observation  in  1909,  only  29  reached 
fall  development  in  the  fruit,  from  25  to  42  days  being  required.  "  The  first 
larva  to  leave  the  fruit  in  the  field  was  not  observed,  but  on  June  5,  3  newly- 
formed  pupse  and  20  full-grown  larvse  were  found  under  bands  on  21  pear  trees, 
and  4  pupse  and  28  full-grown  larvse  were  found  under  bands  on  10  apple  trees. 
The  time  from  leaving  fruit  to  pupation  for  this  brood,  averaging  7i  days,  would 
indicate  that  the  first  full-grown  larvse  left  fruit  in  late  May.  Band  records 
and  data  obtained  by  bringing  in  quantities  of  wormy  fruit  picked  from  trees 
in  May  showed  a  maximum  number  of  first-brood  larvse  leaving  fruit  June  14 
to  26.  However,  later-maturing  larvse  of  this  brood  left  fruit  as  late  as  July 
2L  In  the  summer  of  1910  many  full-grown  larvse  had  left  the  fruit  prior  to 
June  1.  At  Walnut  Creek  on  June  1,  4  pupse  and  248  larvse  were  taken  from  the 
bands  on  11  apple  trees,  and  at  Suisun  on  June  3,  10  pupse  and  45  larvse  were 
taken  from  bands  on  15  pear  trees.  The  time  spent  from  leaving  fruit  to  pupat- 
ing varied  from  3  to  23  days,  with  an  average  of  7i  days.  .  .  .  The  first 
pnpe  were  found  in  the  field  June  6,  1909,  when  a  total  of  7  were  taken  with 
49  larvse  under  bands  from  21  pear  and  10  apple  trees.  In  1910  pupse  were 
fbund  June  1  and  were  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Suisun  and  Walnut  Creek 
1^  June  5.  .  .  .  Records  kept  out-of-doors  for  165  individuals  gave  a  minimum 
'  if  10  days  and  a  maximum  of  27  days  with  an  average  of  16i  days  for  the  time 
spent  in  the  pupal  stage.  .  .  .  The  total  time  from  leaving  fruit  to  emergences 
98834*— No.S— 11 6  .  _      . ^glc 
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of  adults  varied  from  20  to  47  days,  averaging  25.69  days  for  the  Individuals 
under  observation.  .  .  .  Moths  began  to  emerge  June  17  from  larvse  and  pupie 
collected  under  bands  June  5,  reaching  a  maximum  emergence  same  2  weelcs 
later,  July  4  to  15.  .  .  .  From  the  earliest  appearing  eggs  in  spring,  about  April 
15,  to  the  first  appearing  moths,  June  17,  gives  some  63  days  as  the  approximate 
length  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  first  generation.  The  laboratory  records  for  Indi- 
viduals kept  in  breeding  cages  give  a  life  cycle  of  71  to  78  days." 

In  1909  the  second-brood  eggs  were  first  found  on  July  7  at  which  time  5 
larvse  that  had  just  hatched,  none  of  which  had  entered  the  fruit,  were  dis- 
covered. In  rearing  cages  eggs  were  deposited  in  large  numbers  from  July 
8  to  10.  The  time  required  for  incubation  was  less  than  half  that  required 
for  the  first-brood  eggs.  In  cages  it  vnrled  from  7i  to  91  and  averaged  8i  days. 
The  first  larvae  to  hatch  out  in  the  laboratory  did  so  on  July  12.  The  first 
picking  of  pears  in  the  orchard  where  the  spraying  experiment  was  carried  out 
in  1909  began  July  15  and  lasted  5  days,  during  which  time  young  larvse  were 
hatching  and  entering  the  fruit  in  numbers  in  the  unsprayed  block  so  that  even 
the  earliest  first  picking  of  fruit  did  not  wholly  escape  the  second-brood  larvte. 
In  1910  many  second-brood  larvae  were  in  the  fruit  before  the  first  picking. 

An  average  of  about  26  days  was  found  to  be  required  for  the  development 
of  larvae  in  sound  or  nearly  sound  fruit  out-of-doors  at  the  laboratory  in  1909. 
"  The  first  larvae  not  pupating  but  going  into  winter  cocoons  in  1909  were  taken 
from  bands  July  17.  Of  78  larvae  taken  on  this  date,  38  pupated  and  adults 
emerged,  28  died,  and  20  went  through  the  winter  as  larvae.  Of  196  larvae  and 
pupae  collected  under  bands  on  June  28,  1910,  6  did  not  pupate  but  wintered 
as  larvae  in  cocoons."  In  1909  the  maximum  number  of  larvae  and  pupae  was 
collected  on  June  26,  while  in  1910  the  greatest  number  was  found  nearly  2 
weeka  earlier,  on  June  14.  Tables  giving  the  band  records  and  emergence  of 
moths  for  Walnut  Creek  and  Suisun  sections  show  the  maximum  emergence 
of  moths  to  be  about  3  weeks  earlier  than  the  maximum  emergence  at  San 
Jos^. 

No  parasites  were  reared  during  the  course  of  the  work,  but  an  occasional 
carabid  larva  was  found  under  the  bands  eating  the  larvae  and  late  in  the 
season  a  number  of  tenebrionid  beetles  (Eulabia  ruflpes)  were  found  under 
the  bands  with  partly  eaten  larvae,  although  In  no  case  were  these  beetles  ac- 
tually found  eating  the  lar\'ae.  The  effect  of  sprays  on  the  places  of  entrance 
Into  pears  by  larvie  and  commercial  results  from  spraying  are  reiwrted  In 
detail.  All  of  the  plats  receiving  the  first  spraying  (soon  after  the  falling  of 
the  petals)  showed  a  comparatively  light  infestation  at  the  calyx,  and  those 
receiving  the  two  early  sprayings  had  very  few  pears  wormy  at  the  calyx. 
Those  plats  on  which  the  first  spraying  was  omitted  had  a  greater  percentage 
of  pears  wormy  at  calyx,  although  they  recelvied  one  thorough  spraying  Just 
before  the  first-brood  worms  began  to  enter  the  fruit 

The  author  finds  that  as  the  first-brood  larvae  begin  entering  the  fruit  about 
a  month  after  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen,  though  this  time  may  vary  some- 
what with  the  season,  all  spraying  for  the  first  brood  should  be  completed 
within  3  to  4  weeks  after  the  blossoms  are  off  the  trees.  Two  applications  for 
this  brood  reduced  the  worms  for  the  season  from  9.62  to  18  per  cent  lower 
than  the  plats  sprayed  once.  Two,  and  preferably  3,  treatments  are  advised, 
using  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  to  each  100  gal.  of  water.  The 
first  application  should  be  made  as  soon  as  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen; 
especial  pains  should  be  taken  to  fill  as  nearly  as  possible  each  calyx  cup 
with  the  poison,  and  the  trees  should  be  drenched.  The  second  treatment 
should  come  3  to  5  weeks  after  the  falling  of  the  petals.  The  third  application 
should  be  given  9  or  10  weeks  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms,  or  about  2 
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weeks  before  the  first  picking  begins.  If  only  2  treatments  are  possible,  the 
first  and  second  should  be  given. 

Notes  on  the  life  history  of  the  larch  case  bearer  (Coleophora  laricella), 
G.  W.  Hkbbick  {Ann,  Ent,  Soc.  Amer.,  4  {1911),  No,  i,  pp.  68-70).— This  Insect 
is  an  European  si)ecie8  which  is  gradually  becoming  widely  distributed  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  and  parts  of  Canada,  causing  considerable  Injury  to 
larch  trees  wherever  present  It  devours  the  small,  green  leaves  in  early 
^ring  as  fast  as  they  push  out,  on  many  trees  the  green  tissues  being  eaten 
out  and  the  leaves  left  pale  and  bleached. 

Observations  Indicate  that  the  larvae  molt  just  before  leaving  their  winter 
quarters  on  the  branches.  They  were  found  active  and  feeding  on  April  16, 
1910,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  first  pupa  was  found  in  the  breeding  cages  on  April 
26,  the  period  of  pupation  lasting  from  2  to  3  weeks.  In  the  insectary  the  first 
moths  emerged  on  May  11 ;  they  began  pairing  a  few  days  after  emergence  and 
on  May  31  eggs  were  found  deposited  on  leaves  in  the  breeding  Jars.  On  June 
10  the  author  found  eggs  in  the  field  in  abundance,  apparently  being  placed  in- 
discTiminately  on  either  side  of  the  leaves.  "Investigation  shows  that  the 
larva  bores  through  the  base  of  the  eggshell  and  goes  directly  through  the  epi- 
dermis into  the  leaf  beneath  the  egg.  Here  the  larvse  live,  mining  in  the  tissues 
of  the  leaf,  but  growing  very  slowly.  The  excrement  of  the  tiny  larva  is  packed 
behind  it  in  the  mine.  Here  the  larvse  live  until  September.  .  .  .  The  larvae  now 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  larches  until  the  latter  part  of  October  when  they 
migrate  to  the  branches  and  go  into  hibernation.'' 

Summary  of  food  habits  of  American  grail  midges,  E.  P.  Felt  {Ann,  Ent, 
Soc.  Amer.,  ^  {1911),  No.  l,pp,  55-62), — ^A  brief  summary  of  the  food  habits  of 
the  Itonidae,  better  known  as  the  Cecidomyiidse. 

Two  rare  leaf  enemies  of  fruit  trees,  G.  Kobff  {Prakt  BL  Pflanzenhau  u. 
Schutz,  n,  aer.^  8  {1910),  No,  9,  pp.  101-104,  figs.  2). —An  account  of  injury 
caused  by  the  pear-leaf  gall  midge  Perrisia  {Cecidomyia)  pyri  to  the  pear  at 
Herrenberg'and  the  leaf -vein  gall  midge  DiploHs  {Putoniella)  marsupialis  to 
the  plum  at  Erlangen,  Germany. 

A  new  chironomid  miner,  V.  Wiixem  {Acad,  Roy,  Belg.  Bui.  CI,  8ci.,  1910, 
No.  1,  pp.  3S-36). — ^The  larva  of  a  new  species  of  Crlcotopus  is  said  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  river  Ly8»  near  Ghent  in  Belgium,  where  they  mine 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  fringed  water  lily  {Linmanthemum  nym- 
pluMes). 

Some  facts  indicating  that  m.a]arla  may  be  spread  through  other  agencies 
than  the  anopheles  mosquito,  J.  Chico  {Amer.  Jour,  PuJ>.  Hyg.,  20  {1910), 
No.  3,  pp.  561-565). — ^The  author  here  presents  the  evidence  which  leads  him  to 
think  that  "  the  anopheles  is  not  the  only  vehicle  for  the  spread  of  malarial 
imspmiep. 

Besearches  on  the  development  of  the  ox  warble  (Hypoderma  bovis),  G. 
Vawet  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci,  [Paris'^,  152  {1911),  No,  5,  pp,  283-286) ,— The 
author  states  that  in  the  Lyonnais  region,  where  most  of  the  cattle  slaughtered 
in  the  summer  are  of  the  Charolais  breed,  the  percoitage  infested  by  the  ox 
warble  varies  from  13  to  21. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  very  careful  search  was  made  from  September  to 
Dec^nber  In  abattoirs  at  Lyons,  the  author  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  small 
larvae  either  in  the  dermis  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  animals  examined 
at  slaughter.  During  the  examinations,  however,  larvae  were  found  in  the 
esophagus  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  rumen.  Frequently  the  larvae  were  very 
numerous,  as  many  as  22  being  found  in  the  same  esophagus.  The  si)ecimens 
collected  were  variable  in  size,  their  length  varying  from  4  to  14  mm.  The 
author  considers  the  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  larvae  to  be  sufficient 
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evidence  that  they  pass  the  first  stage  of  their  development  in  the  submucosa 
of  the  anterior  region  of  the  digestive  tube  of  their  host  This  exdusive  local- 
ization of  the  young  larvse  in  the  esophagus  and  their  abs^ice  at  the  same  time 
from  the  skin  is  considered  sufficient  proof  that  their  entrance  is  only  by  way 
of  the  digestive  tract. 

Biological  studies  on  the  glossines  of  central  DahonLey,  E3.  Roubaud 
iCompt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  {Parte],  152  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  406-^09). -^losHna 
palpaliSf  G,  tackkundes,  and  G.  Umgipalpis  are  the  fiqpecies  which  the  author  has 
studied. 

Experiments  on  transmission  of  bacteria  by  flies,  with  special  relation  to 
an  epidemic  of  bacillary  dysentery  at  the  Worcester  State  Hospital,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1910,  S.  T.  Obton  and  W.  L.  Dodd  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.^ 
163  (1910),  No.  23,  pp.  863-S68,  fig.  i).— In  investigations  made  during  the 
course  of  an  epidemic  of  bacillary  dysentery,  BacUlu%  prodigiosus  planted  in 
the  hospital  laundry  was  recovered  from  flies  caught  in  traps  in  the  scullery 
and  5  screened  ward  dining  rooms  at  an  interval  of  from  2  to  6  days  after  the 
original  plant. 

In  examinations  made  for  the  breeding  places  of  the  fly  on  the  hospital 
grounds  a  prolific  source  was  found  in  piles  of  spent  hops  and  barley  malt, 
brewery  ^^aste  which  had  be^  hauled  in  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  One  oz. 
from  the  richest  portion  of  such  a  pile  yielded  1,018  maggots.  Piles  of  pig 
manure  mixed  with  straw  bedding,  etc.,  kept  outside  the  piggery  building  and 
exposed  to  the  air  and  rain  were  also  found  to  be  badly  infested. 

The  r61e  of  insects  as  agents  in  the  propagation  of  ergot  of  the  GramineeB, 
L.  Mebcieb  (Gompt.  Rend.  8oc.  BioU  [Paris],  70  (1^11),  No.  8,  pp.  300-302). — 
The  author  finds  that  the  conldia  of  ergot  (Claviceps  sp.)  on  rye  grass  (Lolium 
perenne)  are  conveyed  on  the  hair  and  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  fly  (Bdara 
thomw).  It  is  stated  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Nancy,  France,  where  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  this  fiy  is  very  common  and  is  always  found  on  L.  perenne. 

Concerning  the  trypanosome  in  Myoxus  nitela  and  the  flea  which  appears 
to  propagate  it,  A.  Laveran  and  A.  Petttt  (Gompt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris'\, 
68  (1910),  No.  20,  pp.  950-952) .—The  evidence  presented  indicates  that  Try- 
panosoma hlanchardi  which  occurs  in  M.  nitela  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the 
flea  described  by  Rothschild  as  Geratophyllus  laverani  n.  sp. 

The  rat  flea  as  the  intermediate  host  of  a  rat  tapeworm,  W.  Niooll  (Brit. 
Med.  Jour.^  1911,  No.  2620,  p.  621). — ^The  cysticercoid  stage  of  Hvmenolepia 
dinUnuta,  one  of  the  most  common  tapeworms  of  the  rat  and  an  occasional 
parasite  of  man,  was  found  by  the  author  in  about  4  per  cent  of  the  rat  fleas 
(Geratophyllus  fasoiatus)  dissected. 

A  single  specimen  is  usually  found  in  each  flea  although  3  were  found 
in  one  instance.  This  same  cysticercoid  is  stated  to  have  been  found  by  Grass! 
and  Rovelli  in  4  different  insects.  "Only  2  instances  are  yet  known  of  fleas 
serving  as  the  intermediate  hosts  of  tapeworms.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
well-known  DipyUdium  caninum,  the  larval  stage  of  which  is  passed  in  the  dog 
flea  and  the  human  flea.  The  other  has  been  described  quite  recently  by  Dampf 
[E.  S.  R.,  24  p.  758]  from  the  flea  Mesopsylla  eucta,  which  is  parasitic  on  the 
Jerboa  (Alactaga  (Dipus)  jaculus).** 

A  catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  (Goleopteromm  Catalogus.  Berlin,  1910,  pis. 
16,  pp.  36;  11,  pp.  68;  18,  pp.  35;  19,  pp.  86;  20,  pp.  Ill;  21,  pp.  42;  22,  pp. 
167-354;  23,  pp.  174;  24.  PP.  137;  1911,  pts.  25,  pp.  18;  26,  pp.  27;  27,  pp.  222).— 
In  continuation  of  this  work  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  464)  part  16,  by  P.  Pape,  takes 
up  the  Brachyceridfle ;  part  17,  by  Zaitzev,  the  Dryopldie,  Oyathoceridie,  Georys- 
sids,  and  Heterocerldffi ;  part  18,  by  E.  Csiki,  the  Platyp^llidft,  Orthdperids, 
Phcenocephallds,  Discolomids,  and  Spluerilds;  part  19,  by  M.  Benihauer  and 
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C  Schubert,  the  Staphyllnidse ;  part  20,  by  A.  Schmidt,  the  Aphodilnee;  part 
21,  by  K.  Ahlwarth,  the  Gyrinidse;  part  22,  by  H.  Gebien,  the  Tenebrionldse, 
II;  part  23,  by  S.  Sch^kling,  the  Clerids;  part  24,  by  H.  Bickhardt,  the  His- 
terids;  part  25,  by  K.  W.  von  Dalla  Torre,  the  Gebrionidse;  part  26,  by  M.  Pic, 
the  Scraptiidse  and  Pedllidse;  and  part  27,  by  A.  Raffray,  the  Pselaphidse. 

Further  biological  notes  on  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  Leptinotarsa  10- 
lineata.  Including  observations  on  the  number  of  generations  and  length 
of  the  period  of  ovlposition. — ^H,  Illinois,  A.  A«  Girault  and  J.  Zetek  {Ann. 
Ent.  fifoc.  Amer.,  4  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  7i-55).— A  continuation  of  the  studies 
previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1151). 

The  elm-leaf  beetle,  G.  W.  Hebbick  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Circ.  8,  pp,  9, 
figs,  9). — ^A  brief  popular  account  indudiiig  methods  of  control. 

Badworms  in  com  (Diabrotica  12-punctata),  W.  F.  Tubneb  (Alahatna  Col. 
8ta.  Circ  8,  pp.  7,  ftg.  1), — ^A  popular  account  of  the  southern  com  root  worm, 
which  next  to  the  com  weevil  is  the  worst  pest  of  the  com  crop  in  Alabama. 

The  application  of  cold  to  the  destruction  of  tobacco  beet^s,  G.  Pook 
(Aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S4  {1910),  No.  126,  p.  1127;  Intemat.  Inst  Agr.  [Rome], 
Bui.  Bur.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  Nov.,  p.  177). — ^^'^ery  successful  re- 
sults are  said  to  follow  the  application  of  cold  in  the  destruction  of  tobacco 
beetles,  this  practice  being  conmionly  employed  in  Brazil.  The  tobacco  is  ex- 
posed for  about  22  days  in  absolutely  dry  Inclosures  to  a  temperature  of  from 
—3  to  — 4'  O.  or  preferably  to  — ^10*.  The  immature  stages  as  well  as  the 
adults  are  killed  at  these  temperatures. 

The  boll  weevil  advance  in  Alabama,  W.  B.  Hikds  {Alabama  Col.  8ta.  Circ* 
S,  pp.  6). — It  is  stated  that  the  boll  weevil  was  on  September  3,  1910,  found  for 
the  first  time  in  Alabama,  on  the  western  edge  of  Mobile  Ck)unty.  Its  advance 
was  so  rapid  that  by  the  middle  of  September  the  line  of  infestation  included 
about  three-fourths  of  the  county  and  10  days  later  weevils  were  found  in 
the  southern  part  of  Choctaw  County.  The  author  considered  it  probable  that 
by  the  time  of  the  first  frost,  they  would  have  reached  as  far  north  as  the 
southern  part  of  Pickens  County  and  as  far  east  as  Covington  County. 

The  biology  of  the  weevil  is  briefly  summarized  and  attention  called  to  the 
importance  of  the  immediate  adoption  and  practice  of  control  measures. 

Papers  on  cereal  and  forage  insects. — ^The  maize  billbug  (Sphenophorus 
maidis,  E.  O.  G.  Kelly  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bu/r.  Ent.  Bui.  95,  pt.  2,  pp.  11-22, 
pis.  2,  figs.  6). — In  this  paper  the  author  reports  observations  made  from  June 
to  December,  1910. 

This  beetle,  formerly  referred  to  as  8.  rotustus,  was  found  by  Chittenden 
in  1905  to  represent  a  new  species  which  he  described  as  8.  maidis.  It  appears 
to  occur  in  the  entire  territory  between  South  Carolina  and  Texas  and  north- 
ward to  Elansas  and  Missouri,  its  injury  having  been  reported  from  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Kansas;  it  has  also  been  recorded 
as  occurring  in  Michigan.  Technical  descriptions  are  presented  of  the  larva 
and  pupa,  by  B.  A.  Schwarz,  with  the  original  description  of  the  adult  by 
Chittenden. 

The  adults  attack  young  com  plants  and  probably  some  of  the  coarser 
grasses,  as  the  adults  have  been  found  at  the  base  of  swamp  grass  (Tripsacum 
dadyloides)  in  considerable  numbers,  together  with  larvee  and  pupee.  In  the 
latitude  of  southern  Kansas  eggs  were  laid  in  slits  in  the  sheath  of  the  plant 
during  the  month  of ^June,  the  larvse  hatching  out  in  from  7  to  12  days.  They 
at  once  begin  feeding  on  the  tissues  of  the  young  com  at  the  bottom  of  the 
egg  puncture,  directing  their  burrowing  inward  and  downward  into  the  taproot. 
When  they  finish  eating  the  tender  parts  of  the  taproot  they  direct  their 
feeding  upward  and  continue  until  full  grown.    This  burrowing  of  the  taproot  ^ 
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of  the  young  growing  com  plant  Is  disastrons  to  the  root  system;  the  roots, 
first  dying  at  the  tips,  soon  become  of  little  use  to  the  plant,  allowing  It  to 
die  or  to  become  more  or  less  dwarfed.  Eggs  are  often  deposited  in  plants  of 
even  less  than  one-half  inch  In  diameter.  The  larv»  on  hatching  burrow  into 
the  heart  of  the  plant  and  cut  off  the  growing  bud,  thus  Icilling  the  top;  they 
then  direct  the  burrowing  downward  only  to  devour  the  stub,  leaving  them- 
selves without  food  and  thus  perish.  "Plants  of  more  than  one-half  inch 
diameter  which  become  infested  with  larvae  malce  very  poor  growth,  being  very 
slender,  rarely  reaching  a  height  of  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  before  tasseling,  and 
do  not  produce  shoots  or  ears.  Those  that  do  not  become  infested  until  they 
are  half  grown  may  produce  small  ears."  Sometimes  there  are  3  or  4  larvae 
in  the  same  plant,  their  burrows  often  running  into  each  other.  In  badly 
Infested  fields  2  larvae  occur  quite  often  in  the  same  plant,  although  1  is  the 
usual  number  and  is  sufflcl^it  to  ruin  the  plant 

"The  length  of  the  larval  life  ranges  from  40  to  50  days,  as  indicated  by 
laboratory  observations  and  checked  by  collections  in  the  field.  They  begin 
maturing  and  pupating  by  August  1«  pupation  reaching  the  maximum  by 
August  2Ci  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers  all  are  mature  and 
changed  to  pupae  by  September  1.  The  larvae,  on  finishing  their  growth,  desc^id 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  burrow,  to  the  crown  of  the  taproot,  cutting  the  pith 
of  the  cornstalk  into  fine  shreds  with  which  they  construct  a  cell  where  they 
inclose  themselves  for  pupation.  .  .  .  The  pupae  occur  mostly  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  first  part  of  September  and  are  always  to  be  found 
In  their  cells  in  the  larval  burrows  near  the  crown  of  the  taproot  and  nearly 
always  below  the  surface.  The  pupal  period  is  from  10  to  12  days.  .  .  .  The 
adults  begin  to  issue  about  the  middle  of  August  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  middle  of  September.  Some  of  them  leave  the  pupal  cell,  but  most  of  them 
remain  there  for  hibernation."  The  adults  which  hibernate  in  the  pupal  cells 
issue  in  late  spring  about  the  time  young  com  Is  sprouting.  They  kill  the 
small  plants  outright  and  injure  the  larger  ones  beyond  recovery.  Females  Issu- 
ing from  hibernation  commence  to  oviposit  after  a  few  days  feeding  on  young 
com.    There  is  only  one  generation  a  year. 

The  pulling  up  and  burning  of  the  stubble  is  thought  to  be  the  most  practical 
means  of  dealing  with  the  pest  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  the  lesser  corn- 
stalk borer  {Diatrcea  sctccharalis) .  Care  must  be  taken  In  pulling  up  infested 
stalks  that  they  do  not  break  off  above  the  beetle,  leaving  the  pest  in  the 
ground.  As  the  infested  stalks  have  a  very  poor  root  system,  they  are  easily 
pulled.  Spraying  young  cornstalks  with  arsenical  fiulds  at  the  time  the  beetles 
are  making  their  attacks  is  stated  to  be  very  laborious  and  not  very  effective. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  (Phytonomus  murinus),  F.  M.  Websteb  .(27.  8.  DepU 
AffT'f  Bur.  Ent,  Circ.  JS7,  pp.  9,  figs,  10). — This  circular,  presenting  a  brief  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  and  the  injury  it  causes,  has  been  pre- 
pared chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  alfalfa  growers  and  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  the  appearance  of  the  pest  in  new  localities. 

It  is  thought  that  in  dealing  with  this  pest  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology should  be,  first,  to  endeavor  to  restrict  the  pest  as  effectually  and  as 
long  as  possible  to  its  preeoit  area  of  infestation,  and,  second,  to  use  every 
means  in  its  power  to  control  it,  in  the  meantime,  within  this  area.  Quarantine 
between  the  different  States  is  considered  wholly  useless  on  account  of  the 
agency  of  the  railroads  and  winds  as  factors  in  the  dispersion  of  the  beetles. 
"  The  most  inexpensive  and  practical  means  of  controlling  introductions  of  the 
pest  by  railroads  appears  to  be  in  the  close  surveillance  of  the  railroad  right 
of  way  and  the  stamping  out  of  Incipient  outbreaks  as  soon  as  discovered." 
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IMseased  bees  and  combs  Infected  with  a  minute  pathogenic  protozoal 
imrasite,  apparently  the  same  as  Nosema  apis  found  by  Zander  and  Doflein 
in  diseased  bees  in  Bavaria,  H.  B.  Fantham  and  Annie  Portbb  (Abs,  in 
?ka(ure  [London},  86  {1911),  No,  2163,  pp.  234,  255).— The  Infected  combs  used 
in  the  study  here  reported  were  obtained  from  Cambridgeshire  and  Hertford- 
shire in  March.  Since  infected  bee  larvse  were  found  it  is  thought  quite  prob- 
able that  this  parasite  is  capable  of  hereditary  Infection  as  Is  the  case  with 
N.  bombycis. 

A  new  proctotrypid  parasite  of  the  larva  of  Anthrenus  musieorum,  EL 
Tra2?i  {Atti  R,  Ist.  Incoragg.  Napoli,  6.  ser,,  61  (1909),  pp.  19-24,  P^-  i).— This 
new  parasite  Is  described  as  Lwlius  anthrenivorus. 

Hote  on  a  parasite  of  the  black  scale  of  the  olive,  J.  Rttbt  {BuL  Mens.  Off- 
Benseiff.  Agr.  {Paris},  10  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  181,  182).— A  brief  account  of 
ScuieUista  cyanca  as  a  parasite  of  Saissetia  (Lecanium)  olew  in  France. 

Transmission  of  spotted  fever  by  other  than  Montana  and  Idaho  ticks, 
Habia  B.  Maveb  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  8  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  322-326). — In  the 
author's  experiments  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  was  transmitted  to  normal 
inxtnea  pigs  by  nymphs  of  Dermacentor  marginaivs  (from  Utah)  and  Ambly- 
omma  americanum  that  In  the  larval  stage  had  engorged  on  Infected  ones,  also 
by  nymphs  and  adults  of  D.  variabilis  (from  Massachusetts)  that  had  engorged 
as  larvse  and  nymphs,  respectively,  on  Infected  guinea  pigs. 

Transmission  of  spotted  fever  by  the  tick  in  nature,  Mabia  B.  Maver  {Jour. 
Infect.  Diseases,  8  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  527-^329).— "  Six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
ticks  were  collected  during  the  spring  months  of  1909;  254  of  the  species 
Dermacentor  modestus  and  402  D.  venustus,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
infectlvity  of  the  tick  in  nature.  These  ticks  were  found  on  cows,  bushes,  and 
vegetation  in  the  Lo  Lo  Valley  and  Owl  Canyon,  Mont,  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  Fourteen  groups  were  arranged,  consisting  of  25  male  and 
25  tem&le  ticks  each.  Each  group  was  placed  In  a  new  tick-proof  sack,  with  a 
selected  guinea  pig  of  medium  size;  9  sacks  of  Montana  ticks  (D.  venustus) 
and  5  sacks  of  Idaho  ticks  (D.  modestus)  were  arranged  in  this  way." 

In  2  of  the  groui^s  the  guinea  pig  became  infected,  the  ticks  of  both  having 
been  collected  from  cows  in  the  Lo  Lo  Valley. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  Trypanosoma  hippicum,  A.  Laveban  {Bui. 
Soc.  Path.  Exot.,  4  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  168-175). — Inoculation  experiments  made 
by  the  author  show  that  T.  hippicum  can  not  be  Identified  with  T.  evansi.  He 
thinks  It  probable  that  T.  hippicum  is  the  same  as  the  form  reported  by  R. 
Rangel^  to  be  the  cause  of  desrengadera  in  Venezuela,  since  their  morphology 
and  pathogenicity  are  quite  similar.  See  also  a  note  by  Darling  (K  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  486). 
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flhellflsh  contamination  from  sewage-polluted  waters  and  from  other 
sources,  G.  W.  Stiles  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem^  Bui.  136,  pp.  53,  figs.  15). — 
The  data  reported  are  based  on  extended  Investigations  and  Inspection  work 
carried  on  In  many  localities  and  bacteriological  work  undertaken  to  supple- 
ment such  studies.  Ehclstlng  conditions  are  in  many  cases  criticized  but  it  Is 
stated  that  the  report  "is  In  no  sense  intended  to  discredit  the  valuable  Indus- 
tries conc^med,  but  rather  to  point  the  way  In  which  the  products  of  these 
industries  may  be  accepted  with. greater  confidence  by  the  public." 

«  Lab.  Hosp.  Vargas  [Caracas]  Bol.  2, 1905,  pp.  11-39,  pis.  2 ;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc. 
F&th.  Exot,  3  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  380,  381. 
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Sources  of  contamination  and  aimilur  questions  arc  discussed  and  the  results 
of  coolEing  tests  on  tbe  bacteriological  content  of  sliellfisli  are  reported.  The 
bulletin  contains  a  digest  of  data  on  sewage  contamination  and  an  extended 
bibliography. 

Quotations  from  the  author's  summary  follow : 

"There  is  undisputed  evidence  to  show  that  shellfish  become  contaminated 
when  placed  in  sewage-polluted  water,  and  that  BiwUlus  coli  and  B,  typhosus 
will  survive  for  variable  lengths  of  time  in  the  liquor  and  the  body  contents  of 
such  shellfish  after  their  removal  from  Infected  water. 

'*The  presence  of  sewage  organisms  in  oysters  and  other  shellfish,  even  in 
small  numbers,  may  be  indicative  of  great  danger;  for,  where  such  organisms 
exist,  the  specific  cause  of  enteric  fever  and  allied  disorders  may  also  be 
f  oimd.  .  .  . 

"  The  indiscriminate  Introduction  of  sewage  into  our  natural  bodies  of  water 
is  now  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  shellfish  industries.  In  order  to  correct  this 
evU  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  pollution  of  our  waters,  or  else  to 
remove  the  shellfish  industries  from  the  grounds  subject  to  pollution. 

"Oyster  beds  should  be  protected  from  every  possible  source  of  contamina- 
tion, and  they  should  be  located  in  water  proven  to  be  pure  by  repeated  exami- 
nations. .  .  . 

"  The  practice  of  fioatlng  oysters  in  water  of  questionable  purity  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited  because  of  the  probability  of  sewage  contamination.  When 
it  is  desired  to  remove  the  gross  filth  from  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  oysters 
may  be  fioated  and  allowed  *to  cleanse  themselves*  in  suitably  constructed 
devices  in  waters  free  from  pollution,  and  containing  no  less  salt  than  the 
water  in  which  they  will  grow  to  maturity. 

"Like  other  perishable  food  products,  oysters  may  become  unfit  for  use  if 
stored  or  kept  under  insanitary  conditions.  This  spoilage,  however,  may  take 
place  wholly  from  the  length  of  time  out  of  water. 

"Oysters  removed  from  pure  beds  may  become  contaminated  during  the 
process  of  shucking  or  preparation  for  the  market  in  insanitary  shucking  es- 
tablishments. •  .  . 

"  The  liquor  in  the  shell  surrounding  the  oysters  contains  more  bacteria  than 
does  an  equal  volume  of  meat  from  the  same  oyster.  This  liquor,  together  with 
any  sand  in  the  gills  of  the  oyster,  can  be  removed  and  the  meat  chilled  at  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  pure  ice  and  water.  This  washing  process  can  be  done 
efficiently  within  3  to  10  minutes,  depending  upon  the  method  employed.  Oys- 
ters should  not  be  allowed  to  soak  in  fresh  water,  as  they  increase  in  volume, 
change  in  appearance  and  flavor,  and  decompose  more  rapidly  than  those  not 
soaked. 

"  [As  shown  by  cooking  tests],  steaming  contaminated  oysters  and  clams  in 
the  shell,  or  cooking  them  after  shucking  for  15  minutes  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture,  practically  destroys  all  organisms  of  a  questionable  character,  but  since 
in  practice  shellfish  are  never  cooked  for  this  length  of  time,  cooking  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  remove  this  danger. 

"  Oysters  intended  to  be  eaten  on  the  half  shell,  above  all  others,  should  be 
produced  from  beds  of  unquestionable  purity,  and  they  should  be  consumed 
preferably  while  fresh  from  the  beds;  although  if  properly  kept  at  cool  tem- 
peratures under  sanitary  surroundings  shell  oysters  may  remain  wholesome 
and  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks  after  dredging. 

''The  investigations  show  that  vast  areas  of  valuable  shellfish  grounds  iu 
this  country  are  now  reasonably  free  from  sewage  pollution,  but  this  territory 
will  gradually  diminish  in  size  if  sewage  is  not  properly  cared  for  in  the 
future.  Comparatively  speaking,  only  a  small  acreage  is  now  subject  to  serious 
pollution."  -. .   r-> 
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The  food  of  the  oyster  and  the  mechanism  of  its  contamination  by  pol- 
luted water,  Fabbe-Domebotte  {Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910), 
No.  19,  pp.  829-^81),— A  contribation  to  the  question  of  shellfish  pollution. 

Sea  mussels  and  do^sh  as  food,  I.  A.  Field  ( U,  8,  DepU  Com,  and  Labor, 
Bur.  Fisheries  Bui.,  28  {1908),  pU  1,  pp.  24S-S57;  Doc.  655,  1910,  pp.  24S-257),— 
From  numerous  tests  carried  on  by  the  author  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  common  sea  mussel  {MytUus  edulis)  is  nutritious,  palatable,  and  easily 
digested.  "  It  contains  only  half  as  much  waste  as  the  oyster,  is  more  abundant, 
is  more  easily  cultivated  in  that  it  requires  less  special  conditions  for  growth, 
and  it  is  adapted  for  making  a  greater  variety  of  food  preparations.  Further- 
more, it  is  in  season  for  the  table  when  the  oyster  is  out  of  season."  Informa- 
tion is  given  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  sea  mussel  in  Europe. 

From  tests  of  culinary  qualities,  made  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  of  the 
smooth  and  the  homed  dogfish,  he  concludes  that  the  flesh  of  these  fishes  is 
cheap,  palatable,  nutritious,  and  easily  preserved,  and  he  believes  further  that 
it  is  as  digestible  as  that  of  other  fishes. 

"  The  packing  of  both  mussels  and  dogfish  ought  to  become  a  large  industry. 
Conditions  are  good  for  creating  a  market  for  them.  They  are  a  cheap,  whole- 
some food  for  the  masses  and  constitute  a  field  of  opportunity  for  the  fisher- 
man, the  packer,  and  the  merchant" 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion.  See  also  a  note  by  Field  (E.  S.  R., 
19,  p.  1061). 

Studies  of  fish  sausage,  L.  Bitteb  {Hyg.  RundscfMu,  21  {1911),  No.  4,  pp. 
181-189). — Fish  sausage  is  a  commercial  product,  and,  according  to  the  author, 
reasonable  in  price  in  comparison  with  similar  goods.  Fts  food  properties  were 
studied* 

As  shown  by  the  results  of  analysis,  the  samples  contained  on  an  average 
water  66.64,  protein  21.9,  fat  9.83,  and  ash  2.01  per  cent 

According  to  the  author,  fish  sausage  is  a  palatable  and  useful  foodstuff.  He 
states  that  it  should  be  cooked  in  boiling  water  for  25  minutes  before  it  is 
served.  . 

Studies  of  poisoning  due  to  canned  fish,  G.  Teyxeiba  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Hal., 
4S  {1910),  No.  7-9,  pp.  646-€55).—A  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  examina- 
tion of  food  products  for  ptomaines.  I 

The  influence  of  common  salt  on  the  bacteria  which  cause  meat  poisoning,  ^ 
8.  Seekowski  and  P.  Tomczak  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  21 
{1911),  No,  4,  pp.  211-216). — ^The  experiments  reported  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  salt  was  not  germicidal  to  the  bacteria  under  con- 
sideration. A  higher  concentration  had  a  retarding  effect  on  ripe  colonies, 
while  a  15  to  20  per  cent  solution  hindered  the  development  of  Bacillus  enter- 
itidis  or  Proteus  varieties.  A  further  conclusion  is  that  salting  meat  and  other 
preserved  foods  has  prophylactic  value  when  salt  is  used  with  sterile  materials 
and  when  the  conc^tration  of  the  solution  is  greater  than  15  per  cent. 

Bussian  process  of  preserving  meat,  8.  L'H.  Slocum  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade    [ 
Rpts.  [U.  8.},  U  {1911),  No.  83,  pp.  1S8,  1$9).—A  process  of  preserving  meat, 
devised  by  M.  Viasevich,  is  described,  which,  it  is  stated,  costs  about  2^  cts.  per 
carcass.    It  consists  in  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  meat  a  thin  elastic  coat- 
ing strongly  acid  in  reaction. 

In  carrying  out  the  process  th^  carcass,  with  the  viscera  and  head  removed, 
and  either  with  or  without  the  skin,  is  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  tank 
filled  with  a  15  to  20  per  cent  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  then  hung  in  the  air 
and  dried  fur  2  or  3  hours.  If  without  the  skin,  it  is  then  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  gelatin  saturated  with  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt.  If 
the  carcass  is  treated  with  the  skin  on,  only  the  parts  which  are  exposed  are 
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covered  with  the  gelatin  solution.  The  neck  is  seared  with  a  hot  iron  and 
covered  with  salt,  and  the  openings  of  the  large  blood  vessels  are  packed  with 
cotton  soaked  in  80  per  c^it  solution  of  acetic  acid.  The  treated  carcasses  are 
covered  with  bags  to  prevent  injury  from  flies. 

It  is  claimed  that  meat  thus  treated  and  stored  from  14  to  16  days  in  summer 
does  not  lose  its  good  qualities.  The  author  states  that  in  his  experience  meat 
so  preserved  was  palatable  after  6  weeks'  storage. 

The  weigrht  of  the  edible  organs  and  interior  fat  of  animals  slaughtered 
as  food — ^a  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  meat  consumptiony  E.  Grams 
(Das  Getcicht  der  als  "  Fleisch  "  verwertharen  OrganteUe  und  des  Eingeweide' 
fettes  der  schlachtharen  Haustiere;  ein  Beiirag  zur  Berechnung  dea  Fleisck- 
konsums.  Inaug,  Diss.,  TJnin>,  Bern,  1910,  pp,  84), — ^The  author  considers  that 
in  general  the  statistics  of  meat  consumption  are  not  accurate,  since  they  are 
based  upon  slaughter  weights  rather  than  upon  the  actual  amounts  of  edible 
materia]  in  the  carcass.  Accordingly,  he  studied  the  proportion  of  edible  organs 
and  internal  fat  in  different  farm  animals  used  as  food. 

According  to  his  summary,  the  amount  of  such  material  per  100  kg.  gross 
weight  of  meat  in  the  case  of  bulls  is  19.24  kg. ;  steers,  21.5  kg. ;  cows,  24.88 
kg. ;  and  young  cattle,  22.22  kg. ;  or  on  an  average,  21.96  kg.  In  the  case  of 
calves,  the  amount  of  organs  and  fat  per  100  kg.  of  meat  was  found  to  be  32.31 
kg. ;  sheep,  26.88  kg. ;  pigs,  20.89  kg. ;  and  horses,  10.66  kg.  A  large  amount  of 
data  is  presented  regarding  the  weight  of  individual  organs,  and  in  general  the 
report  furnishes  data  of  value  in  determining  the  actual  meat  consumption  from 
slaughterhouse  gross  weights. 

Canned  artichokes  and  artichokes  preserved  in  oil  {BoU  Min.  Agr,  Indus, 
e  Com.  [Rome],  9  (1910),  8er.  C,  No.  11,  pp.  S5,  S6).— The  Italian  methods  of 
canning  artichokes  are  described. 

Honey  {Bol.  Dir.  Fomento  [Perul,  8  {1910),  No.  8,  p.  J2).— Analyses  are 
reported  of  27  samples. 

Analysis  of  Cape  gooseberry,  W.  King  (Chem.  News,  102  (1910),  No,  2666, 
p.  320). — ^An  analysis  is  reported  of  this  frpit,  which  is  much  used  in  South 
Africa  for  making  Jams  and  preserves.  The  chief  food  value  lies  in  the  sugar 
which  constitutes  a  little  over  half  of  the  17.39  per  cent  dry  matter. 

The  comi>o8ition  of  Cassia  fistula  fruit  pastes,  C.  Gbiebel  (Ztschr.  Vnter- 
svch.  Nahr.  u.  Gennssmtl.,  21  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  285-288).— Analytical  studies 
are  reported  of  this  material,  which  is  used  in  a  limited  way  as  a  food  product 
and  also  as  a  drug. 

How  to  use  Hawaiian  fruits,  Jessie  G.  Tubneb  and  Agnes  B.  Alexandkb 
(Honolulu,  1910,  pp.  58). — Directions  are  given  for  preparing  for  the  table,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  avocado,  breadfruit,  mango,  and  many  other  fruits  peculiar 
to  or  commonly  grown  in  Hawaii. 

Brewers'  yeast  as  an  article  of  diet,  F.  Hayduck  (UmscJuiu,  15  (1911),  No. 
10,  pp.  195-197). — Information  is  summarised  regarding  the  preparation  and 
use  of  yeast  as  food  and  also  as  a  feeding  stuff. 

Cream  of  tartar,  A.  McGnx  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  222,  pp. 
^i).— Out  of  a  total  number  of  339  samples  collected  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  88  were  found  up  to  the  British  Pharmacopceia  standard,  200  were  up 
to  the  commercial  standard,  and  the  remainder  were  below  this  standard  or 
adulterated. 

The  occurrence  of  poisonous  metals  in  foodstuffs,  G.  Fobmbnti  (Ztschr. 
Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussm4l.,  21  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  265-271).— The  author 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  he  has  carried  on  regaining 
the  possible  accidental  contamination  of  food  materials  by  the  use  of  tin  con- 
tainers, metal  rollers,  and  hi  similar  ways. 
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Gluuifires  in  the  physical  and  morphological  character  of  foodstuffs,  meat, 
f&Bh,  and  milk  by  cold,  Bt^rzLER  {Deut.  Schlacht  w.  Viehhof  Ztg.,  10  (1910), 
Vo9,  45,  pp,  62S,  624;  46,  pp.  639-641). — Experimental  and  other  data  are  sum- 
marized in  this  discussion  of  the  efTeots  of  cold  storage  on  food  products,  which 
was  presented  at  the  Second  International  Cold  Storage  Congress  in  Vienna. 

Municipal  chemistry,  edited  by  C.  Baskebville  (Netc  York  and  London, 
1911,  pp.  IX+526,  fiffs.  25i).— This  volume  contains  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  the  city,  delivered  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  during  1910. 

Among  the  subjects  included  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  Purpose, 
Method,  and  Extent  of  Food  Adulteration,  and  The  Remedy  of  Food  Adultera- 
tion and  Relation  of  Chemistry  Thereto,  by  H.  W.  Wiley ;  Food  Inspection,  by 
W.  A.  Hamor;  Ventilation,  by  H.  R.  Moody;  The  Chemistry  of  Personal 
Hygiene,  by  T.  A.  Storey ;  Textile  Materials  and  Their  Service  to  Man,  by  L.  A. 
Olney ;  and  Street  Sanitation  with  Some  Special  References  to  New  York  City, 
by  W.  EL  Edwards. 

[Food  inspection  and  related  topics],  A.  H.  Jones  (Ann,  Rpt.  State  Food 
Comr.  ni.,  10  (1909),  pp.  1-266,  269-802.  306-444,  452-458,  pi.  1,  figs.  «).— In 
addition  to  the  usual  reports,  a  compilation  of  legislative  enactments,  tentative 
food  standards,  financial  statements,  and  similar  data,  the  report  contains  de- 
tails of  the  analytical  work  carried  on.  Out  of  a  total  of  7,551  samples  of 
baking  powder,  catsups,  oleomargarine,  coloring  matters,  extracts,  milk,  and 
other  food  products  examined,  4,786  were  declared  to  be  legal  and  2,765  illegal. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  laboratory  of 
hygiene,  H.  B.  Babnasd  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Ind.,  28  (1909),  pp.  259-330, 
charts  2). — ^The  food  and  drug  inspection  work  carried  on  during  the  year  is 
summarized.  A  large  number  of  samples  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products, 
sausage,  lard,  maple  products,  beverages,  and  miscellaneous  food  products  were 
examined. 

[Alum  in  pickles,  bleaching  flour,  board  of  health  regulations  regarding 
minimTiTn  standards  for  food  and  drugs,  and  other  pure  food  topics]  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Bd,  Health  Ind.,  28  (1909),  pp.  88-95,  i80-«(?8).— Circular  letters,  stand- 
ards proposed  by  the  state  board  of  health,  the  rules  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health  governing  chemical  analyses  and  bacteriological  and  patho- 
logical examinations,  and  other  data  are  presented. 

Food  commissioner's  report,  H.  P.  Jones  (Bien.  Rpt.  La.  Bd,  Health,  1908-9, 
pt.  1,  pp.  229-269). — The  work  carried  on  under  the  state  pure  food  and  drug 
law  is  summarized,  analyses  and  bacteriological  studies  of  milk  are  reported, 
and  a  number  of  food  topics  are  discussed. 

Beport  of  analyst,  G.  B.  Taylob  (Bien.  Rpt.  La.  Bd.  Health,  1908-9,  pt  1, 
pp.  270-277). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  cakes,  milk,  cream,  salad  oil,  soft  drinks,  flavoring  extracts,  and 
other  food  materials,  water,  and  drugs. 

Food  inspection  department  (Bien.  Rpt.  La.  Bd.  Health,  1908-9,  pt.  2,  pp. 
45-65). — Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  inspection  of  meat,  milk, 
and  bakeries  in  New  Orleans,  the  ordinances  are  quoted  regarding  bakery 
inspection  and  the  handling  and  sale  of  foodstuffs,  and  details  are  given  regard- 
ing the  examination  of  dairy  products,  meat  products,  and  other  food  materials, 
water,  formaldehyde,  and  miscellaneous  products.  The  total  number  of  sam- 
ple* examined  was  4,751,  the  bulk  of  them  being  milk  samples. 

Annual  rei>ort  of  the  food  and  drug  commissioner,  Missouri,  1010,  W.  P. 
CUTLKB  (Ann,  Rpt.  Food  and  Drug.  Comr.  Mo.,  1910,  pp.  87). — ^Durlng  the  year 
006  samples  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  meat  products,  flour,  miscellane- 
008  food  products,  cattle  feed,  and  drugs  were  examined,  of  which  272  were  > 
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declared  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded.  It  Is  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  examination  of  milk,  cream,  lee 
cream,  butter,  vinegar,  and  flavoring  extracts. 

In  addition  to  details  of  the  analytical  work,  the  report  contains  some  gen- 
eral discussions  of  pure-food  topics. 

Beport  of  food  and  drug  inspection,  G.  D.  Howabd  {N.  H,  Sanit,  Bul.^  S 
(1911),  No,  IS,  pp.  240-262). — Data  are  reported  regarding  the  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  samples  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  flavoring  extracts, 
oysteil^,  maple  products,  olive  oil,  canned  goods,  and  other  food  materials,  and 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  drugs. 

Eleventh  annual  report  on  food  adidteration  under  the  pure  food  la'w, 
W.  M.  Allen  and  W.  A.  Smith  (Bui  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  SI  {1910),  No.  12,  pp. 
107). — Out  of  a  total  of  «1,208  samples  of  baking  powder,  butter,  catsups,  bev- 
erages, ice  cream  and  ice-cream  substitutes,  lard,  maple  sirup,  vinegar,  and 
other  materials  examined.  16.29  per  cent  were  declared  illegal 

The  report  includes  data  regarding  prosecutions  under  the  law  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  work. 

Ninth  annual  report  of  the  food  and  dairy  oommissioner  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  1909,  A.  H.  Wheaton  {Ann.  Rpt.  Food  and  Dairy  Comr.  S. 
Dak.,  9  {1909),  pp.  95). — ^Details  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  samples  exam- 
ined under  the  state  pure-food  law,  together  with  lists  of  butter  makers,  reports 
of  creameries,  financial  statements,  reports  of  officials,  and  similar  data. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  food  and  dairy  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  1910,  A.  N.  Cook  {Ann,  Rpt.  Food  and  Dairy  Comr,  8.  Dak., 
10  {1910),  pp.  lH).—Ont  of  a  total  of  627  samples  of  canned  goods,  dried  fruits, 
flavoring  extracts,  vinegar,  spices,  linseed  oil,  paints,  stock  feeds,  and  miscel- 
laneous products  examined  under  the  state  pure  food  and  drug  law,  127  were 
not  passed. 

In  addition  to  details  regarding  the  examination  of  foods  and  the  usual 
flnancial  statements  and  reports,  recommendations  are  included  for  laws  regard- 
ing publicity,  clean  food,  and  net  weight 

[Miscellaneous  food  topics],  J.  Foust  (Penn,  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  BuU  Dairy  and 
Food  Div.,  8  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  107). — ^Data  are  given  regarding  the  analysis 
of  dairy  products,  beverages,  vinegar,  and  miscellaneous  food  materials  under 
the  state  pure  food  law,  miscellaneous  food  topics  are  discussed,  a  list  is  given 
of  the  licenses  issued  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  reno- 
vated butter,  and  a  summary  is  presented  of  other  work  carried  on. 

Biennial  report  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  1909-10,  W. 
Hansen  {Bien.  Rpts,  State  Daif^  and  Food  Comr.,  State  Chem.,  and  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Bur.  Utah,  1909-10,  pp.  1-72).— This  report  contains  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  inspection  of  dairies,  slaughterhouses,  and  food  manufac- 
tories of  different  sorts,  and  similar  data. 

Laws  of  Wyoming  providing  for  pure  food,  dru^s,  drink,  and  illuminating 
oils  {State  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Comr,,  1911,  pp,  15). — ^Legislative  enactments 
on  these  subjects  are  summarized. 

How  to  plan  meals,  Emma  S.  Jacobs  {Jour.  Home  Eoon,,  S  {1911),  No,  2, 
pp.  162-168). — In  this  discussion  of  family  dietetics  the  author  gives  menus 
which  she  considers  correctly  balanced  and  which  show  the  amount  of  each 
food,  its  cost,  and  its  protein  and  energy  content.  To  facilitate  computing 
such  data  for  any  given  dietary,  she  has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  weight, 
cost,  and  protein  and  energy  content  of  individual  portions  of  a  number  of 
common  foods,  the  cost  being  based  on  retail  figures  in  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
market  in  January,  1911, 
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Food  economy  (Bui.  Kans.  Bd.  Health,  7  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  S6-45,  chart  1). — 
In  connection  with  tliis  general  discussion  of  food  and  the  principles  of  nutri- 
tion  data  are  summarized  in  chart  form  regarding  the  amounts  of  nutrients 
and  energy  which  can  be  purcliased  for  10  cts.  in  a  number  of  food  materials, 
the  values  being  based  on  prices  current  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  June  20,  1910. 

Food  and  efficiency  of  the  rural  population,  J.  Kaup  (Emdhrung  vnd 
hebenskraft  der  Ldndlichen  Bevolkcrung,  Berlin,  1910,  pp,  VIII-\-576). — Sta- 
tistical and  sociological  data  have  been  collected  for  the  difPerent  Crerman 
provinces  and  similar  information  for  a  number  of  other  countries  is  briefly 
sommarized. 

In  the  concluding  section  the  author  discusses  such  subjects  as  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  dietary  habits  of  the  rural  population ;  the  utili- 
zation of  milk  and  milk  products  in  town  and  country  districts;  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  national  milk  supply  and  means  of  increasing  it,  notably  by  an 
increased  importation  of  butter;  and  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
liygiene  in  country  districts.  In  general,  he  indicates  that  the  admitted  physi- 
cal deterioration  of  the  rural  population  which  he  is  considering  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  smaller  amounts  of  milk  and  milk  products  now  consumed 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  less  nutritious  or  even  harmful  materials, 
such  conditions  being  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  milk  supply. 

The  relationship  of  food  to  physical  development,  D.  McOat  {Philippine 
Jowr.  Sd,,  B.  Med.  8ci.,  5  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  16S-170).— In  this  discussion  the 
author  sunomarizes  Investigations  reported  in  full  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.«  24,  p. 
568)  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  Is  a  close  relationship  between  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  diet,  and  particularly  its  protein  content,  and  physical 
development.  This  he  believes  is  clearly  brought  out  in  a  comparison  of  the 
degree  of  nitrogenous  interchanges  of  a  number  of  native  races,  arranged 
according  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  At  the  head 
of  the  list  as  regards  physical  development  are  the  Nepalese  Bhutias,  with  0.42 
gUL,  and  the  Tibetan  and  Bhotan  Bhutias,  with  0.35  gm.,  respectively,  of  nitro- 
gen per  kilogram  of  body  weight  and  with  a  large  amount  of  animal  food  in  the 
diet,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  the  Bengalis  and  Ooriyas,  vTlth  0.116 
gm.  of  nitrogen  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 

The  perils  of  low  protein  diets,  A.  Bboadbent  {Veg.  Messenger  and  Health 
Bev.,  8.  ser,,  8  (1911),  Nos.  S,  p.  82;  4,  pp.  12S-125,  chart  i).— The  author  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  low  proteid  diet  does  not  ftivor  longevity  and  in  proof  of  this 
dtes  facts  which  he  has  observed  through  a  long  period  with  aged  vegetarians, 
A  discussion  follows  the  second  paper. 

A  contribution  to  the  theory  of  protein  metabolism,  K.  Sohraoe  {Beitrag 
twr  Lehre  vom  Eitoeissstoffwechsel.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  15). — 
Although  the  experiments  reported,  according  to  the  author,  did  not  lead  to 
general  conclusions,  they  indicate  that  the  nitrogen  retained  on  a  high  protein 
diet  is  not  of  necessity  excreted  again. 

Concerning  the  extractives  of  muscular  tissue.— XI,  A  comparative  study 
of  the  nitrogenous  extracts  of  veal  and  beef,  W.  Skwobzow  {Ztschr.  Physiol. 
Chem.,  68  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  26-S9).— The  total  amount  of  nitrogenous  material 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  beef  and  veal  was  much  the  same,  ranging  from  0.88 
to  0.42  per  cent,  but  there  were  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  different 
extractives  present. 

Nitrogen  partition  in  feces,  H.  Labb£  {Oompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  [Parish, 
ISt  {1910),  No.  19,  pp.  822-^4).— By  means  of  different  extractives  the  author 
studied  nitrogen  partition  in  feces.  His  results*  in  general,  showed  that  of 
the  total  nitrogoi  46.26  per  cent  was  soluble  and  64.76  per  cent  insoluble.  The 
character  of  the  portions  extracted  by  different  solvents  Is  briefly  considered. 
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The  synihesls  of  fatty  adds  in  the  body,  O.  Poboes  {Ergeb,  PhysioL,  JO 
(1910),  pp.  1-46),— A  summary  and  digest  of  data  on  the  subject  of  fat  forma- 
tion in  the  body.  Among  other  questions  the  author  considers  the  oxidation 
of  saturated  and  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  the  relationship  between  the  consti- 
tution of  a  fatty  acid  and  its  utilization  by  the  body,  and  the  combustion  of 
fatty  acids  in  relation  to  the  utilization  of  nutrients. 

The  synthesis  of  fat  in  body  cells  and  the  question  of  the  relationship  of 
its  composition  to  fat  in  food,  E.  Abdeshalden  and  C.  Bbahm  (Ztschr,  PhysioL 
Chem,,  65  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  3S0S35),— The  authors  distinguish  between  depos- 
ited fat  and  true  cell  fat.  When  the  fat  deposited  after  feeding  large  amounts 
of  mutton  tallow  or  rape-seed  oil  was  extracted,  it  gave  the  reaction  of  the 
fats  fed.  The  cell  fat  was  separated  from  the  deposited  fat  by  digestion  with 
gastric  juice  or  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  its  composition  was  found 
not  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of  food  eaten. 

The  disrestibility  of  connective  tissue,  R.  Baumstabk  and  O.  Cohnheiii 
(Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  65  (1910),  No.  5-6.  pp.  477-^82).— As  a  result  of  ex- 
periments with  animals  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  connective  tissue  is 
completely  digested  by  pepsin  or  in  the  digestive  tract.  Raw  connective  tissue 
is  digested  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  only,  though  this  digestion  may  take 
place  beyond  the  pylorus. 

The  r61e  of  electrolytes  in  the  saccharification  of  starch  by  the  salivary 
and  pancreatic  amylases,  M.  Lisbonne  (Compt.  Re^id.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris},  10 
(1911),  No.  4*  PP»  1S2-134), — ^The  experiments  briefly  summarized  emphasize 
the  importance  of  electrolytes  in  digestive  processes. 

On  the  presence  of  allantoin  in  certain  foods,  H.  Agkboyd  (Bio.-Chem. 
Jovr.,  5  (1911),  No.  8-9,  pp.  400-406)  .—Bresid,  milk,  vegetables,  bananas,  and 
rhubarb  were  included  in  the  author's  investigation. 

His  general  conclusions  are  that  **  the  whole  quantity  of  allantoin  excreted  by 
man  on  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  food.  Milk, 
white  bread,  French  beans,  green  peas,  all  contain  small  quantities  of  allantoin, 
while  none  could  be  isolated  from  eggs,  bananas,  or  rhubarb." 

The  utilization  of  the  mineral  salts  of  milk  by  nursing  infants,  F.  Mabbe 
(Rev.  Hyg.  et  MM.  Infant.,  10  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  57-^5).— The  results  of  experi- 
ments are  reported. 

Experiments  on  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus,  J.  P.  Gbegebsen  (Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  11  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  49-99).— Yrom  his  exi)erimental  data  the 
author  concludes  that  the  body  can  remain  in  phosphorus  equilibrium  through 
a  long  period,  or  indeed  make  gains  on  a  nitrogenous  diet  with  phosphorus 
supplied  entirely  in  inorganic  combination. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  body  can  build  up  organic  phosphoms 
compounds  from  phosphates  and  phosphorus^free  organic  substances.  The  loss 
of  phosphorus  on  a  nitrogen-free  diet  is  not  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by 
feeding  phosphates.  If  the  body  is  maintained  in  nitrogen  equilibrium  on  a 
diet  containing  albumin  but  free  from  phosphorus,  the  phosphorus  excretion  is 
markedly  diminished,  in  some  cases  so  much  so  that  it  represents  only  one- 
fiftieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted.  On  a  phosphorus- 
free  diet  containing  albumin  and  calcium  and  magnesium  salts,  the  urine  con- 
tained only  a  minimum  amount  of  phosphorus,  a  quantity  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  excreted  in  the  feces  during  the  same  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  a  similar  diet  containing  neither  calcium  nor  magnesium  salts,  the 
urine  usually  contained  more  phosphorus  than  the  feces,  and  this  was  also  the 
case  on  a  phosphorus-free  and  albumin-free  diet  which  contained  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  rats.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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jyigeeUve  processes,  E.  Babddcb  (Les  Fonctions  Digestives.  Paris,  1911, 
pp.  XII+4S8-{-XII,  figs.  29).— In  this  handbook  the  composition  of  tissues,  the 
general  phenomena  of  digestion,  mastication  and  muscular  movements  of  the 
digestive  tract,  absorption,  and  other  related  topics  are  considered. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  Included  in  the  series  Encyclopedic  Sclentlfique. 

The  use  of  biological  methods  in  studies  of  the  secretions  and  excretions 
of  the  digestive  tract,  H.  Gitbon  {Arh.  K.  Gsndhtsamt.y  S6  {1911),  No.  S, 
pp.  358-S71). — ^A  comparative  study  of  methods. 

Pasting  studies. — ^H,  On  the  catalase  content  of  tissues  and  organs  after 
prolonged  fasting,  P.  B.  Hawk  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  SS  {1911),  No.  S, 
pp.  42S-4S4). — From  chemical  studies  of  the  tissues  of  fasting  dogs  in  com- 
parison with  normal  animals,  the  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  fasting 
tends  to  lower  the  catalytic  power  of  the  tissues.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  which 
had  fasted  for  2  periods,  with  an  interval  between,  the  tissues  possessed 
catalytic  powers  which  were  much  more  comparable  with  normal  tissues  than 
was  the  case  with  a  dog  which  had  fasted  for  but  a  single  period. 

Discussing  his  results  In  comparison  with  other  data,  the  author  believes  that 
the  information  reported  regarding  "higher  catalase  values  for  the  tissues  of 
adult  '  repeated  fasters '  as  compared  with  adult  '  initial  f asters  *  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  more  efficient  functional  activity  of  the  repeated  faster." 

The  metabolism  and  energy  transformations  of  healthy  man  during  rest, 
F.  G.  Benedict  and  T.  M.  Cabpenteb  {Carnegie  Inst,  Washington  Pub.  126, 
pp.  VIII-\-25o). — In  this  report  the  authors  have  summarized  data  collected 
during  the  10  years  or  so  in  which  experiments  were  carried  on  with  the 
respiration  calorimeter  at  Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  including 
work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  bulk  of  the  material  Included  has  not  been  previously  reported. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  detail  are  changes  in  body  weight,  Insensible 
perspiration,  body  temperature  with  its  variations  and  fluctuations,  and  pulse 
rate.  Important  data  obtained  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  are  reported 
regarding  the  vaporization  of  water  from  the  body  of  the  subject,  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  dloxld,  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  heat  elimination  and  heat 
production.  Special  reference  is  made  to  comparisons  between  the  metabolism 
during  sleep  and  during  waking  hours.  The  authors  also  consider  the  relation- 
ships between  the  various  factors  of  metabolism,  including  the  relation  of  car- 
bon dloxld  eliminated  to  water  vapori2sed,  the  respiratory  quotient,  the  calorific 
equivalents  of  carbon  dloxld  and  oxygen,  and  the  relations  existing  between 
carbon  dloxld  elimination,  oxygen  consumption,  and  heat  production,  and  the 
relation  of  muscular  work  to  these  3  factors.  Special  attention  is  likewise 
glvoi  to  variations  in  metabolism  due  to  variations  in  physical  characteristics, 
age,  muscular  activity,  sex,  etc.,  of  the  subjects,  including  the  metabolism  of 
athletes,  nonathletes,  and  women.  A  number  of  experiments  are  Included  which 
deal  with  the  metabolism  and  energy  transformations  incidental  to  simple 
every-day  body  movements,  such  as  dressing  and  undressing,  standing,  sitting, 
etc.  In  conclusion,  tentative  tables  based  on  these  data  are  given  for  com- 
puting the  metabolism  of  normal  individuals  with  varying  degrees  of  muscular 
activity. 

The  following  table  gives  the  carbon  dloxld  eliminated,  the  oxygen  absorbed, 
and  the  heat  produced  per  hour  during  various  activities,  the  data  as  to  stand- 
ing and  very  severe  muscular  exercise  being  calculated  using  as  a  standard 
the  results  obtained  with  55  men  awake  and  sitting  up. 
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Carbon  diomid  elimination,  oxygen  absorption,  and  heat  production  per  hour 
during  various  activities. 


Degree  of  muscalar  activity. 


Number 

of 
subjeots. 


Average 
body 

weight. 


Carbon 
dioxid 
eUmi- 


Oxygen 
sorbed. 


Heat 
pro- 
duced. 


Man  at  rest,  sleeping 

Man  at  rest,  awake ,  sitting  up 

Man  at  rest,  standing,  calculated 

Man  at  very  severe  muscular  exerdse,  calculated.. 


'k 


6 
64.5 
64.5 
64.5 


Oramt. 
28 
83 
37 
248 


Ornnu. 

21 

27 

81 

213 


CWorta. 
71 
97 
114 
6S3 


"The  results  presented  in  this  report  are  to  be  considered  simply  as  indi- 
cating the  normal  metabolism  of  healthy  young  men  at  rest  and  under  several 
conditions  of  muscular  activity.  The  yariations  from  the  normal  exhibited 
by  the  individual  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  tables.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  so  far  as  possible,  but  with 
so  complex  a  process  as  the  energy  transformation  and  katabolism  in  the  body, 
it  is  clearly  futile  to  attempt  to  predict  with  great  accuracy  either  the  katab- 
olism or  the  energy  transformations  of  a  given  individual.  Approximate  values 
that  may  prove  of  practical  use  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  some  of  the 
factors  outlined  in  this  report  With  more  accurate  and  Improved  calorimeters, 
there  should  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  addition  of  many  factors,  at 
present  entirely  unknown." 

Old  age  deferred,  A.  Loband  (Philadelphia,  1910,  pp.  X/+-i58). — Factors 
which  affect  longevity  are  discussed.  Chapters  are  included  on  such  topics  as 
the  hygiene  of  the  intestine,  rational  clothing,  the  production  and  destnictioD 
or  elimination  of  toxic  bodies,  the  relation  of  different  foods  and  dietary  habits 
to  the  question  of  long  life,  and  related  matters. 

Practical  dietetics  with  reference  to  diet  in  disease,  Alida  F.  Pattee 
(Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  1910,  6.  ed.,  pp.  XXX+527,  figs.  P).— A  considerable 
amount  of  new  matter  has  been  included  in  this  revised  edition,  particularly 
data  regarding  the  fuel  value  of  the  foods  and  diets  under  consideration. 

The  author  states  that  Mary  D.  Swartz  Rose  has  assisted  in  the  revision. 

Pattee's  handbag  diet  book,  Alida  F.  Pattee  (Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  1911, 
pp.  VII -^186,  figs.  2).— The  material,  reprinted  from  the  author's  Practical 
Dietetics  with  Reference  to  Diet  in  Disease  (see  above),  consists  chiefly  of 
recipes  and  data  regarding  the  preparation  of  invalid  dishes  and  diets.  It  is 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  nurses  and  it  has  been  the  author's  purpose 
to  present  the  material  in  a  small  volume  which  could  be  carried  in  a  nurse's 
handbag. 

The  use  of  rice  bran  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  beriberi,  L.  BatAtrDAT 
and  Denieb  (Ann,  Inst.  Pasteur,  25  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  167-189,  figs.  5). — ^Thls 
discussion  includes  statistical,  experimental,  and  analytical  data.  The  general 
conclusion  drawn  is  that  40  gm.  of  rice  bran  per  day  exercised  preventive  and 
curative  action. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  appended. 
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The  genotype  conception  of  heredity,  W.  Johannben  (Amer.  Nat.,  45 
(1911),  No.  5S1,  pp.  129-159,  figs.  6).— The  transmission  of  personal  qualitiee  is 
regarded  as  a  naive  and  now  antiquated  conception  of  heredity;  likewise,  the 
biometrical  definition  of  heredity  as  the  correlation  between  parent  and  off- 
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q[>riiig.  That  personal  qualities  of  an  offspring  are  the  reaction  of  the  gametes 
Joined  to  form  a  zygote  is  the  genotype  conception,  and  personal  adaptation  Is, 
In  the  view  of  the  author,  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Heredity  is  defined 
as  the  presence  of  identical  genes  in  ancestors  or  descendants.  The  genotype 
conception  is  advocated  because  of  its  value  for  further  critical  research  rather 
than  as  a  full  explanation  of  heredity.    See  articles  noted  below. 

Inheritance  of  acqnired  adaptations,  P.  Ejlmmebee  {Flugschr,  Deut.  GeselL 
ZUchtungsk.,  1910,  No.  12,  pp.  52;  Arch,  Enttcickl.  Mech.  Organ,,  17  (1904), 
No.  ZS,  pp.  165-264,  Pt'  1:  «5  {1901),  No,  1-^,  pp.  7-^50,  pi.  1;  28  (1909),  No,  4. 
pp.  441-545,  pU.  2;  29  (1910),  No.  S-4.  PP>  456-498;  SO  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  879- 
408;  Bck  Amer.  8up.,  70  (1910),  No.  1804,  p,  76,  figs.  4;  71  (1911),  No.  1829, 
p,  S6;  Zt9chr.  IndukUve  Ahstom.  u.  Vererhungslehre,  4  (1911),  No.  S-4,  pp.  279- 
288^  pis.  S;  rev.  in  Naturvo.  Rundschau,  26  (1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.  6-8;  2,  pp.  20, 
21). — Resnlts  of  experiments  with  toads,  lizards,  and  salamanders  extending 
over  a  series  of  years  lead  the  author  to  infer  that  the  changes  in  color  and 
other  adaptations  brought  about  by  environment  are  Inherited. 

The  determination  of  dominance  and  the  modification  of  behavior  in- 
alternative  (Mendelian)  inheritance,  by  conditions  surrounding  or  incident 
upon  the  germ,  cells  at  fertilization,  W.  L.  Tower  (Biol.  Bui.  Mar.  Biol.  Lab. 
Woods  Hole,  18  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  285-S53,  pis.  8,  figs.  4).— This  is  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Naturalists  in  Bostoiv  in  December,  1909. 
Three  species  of  chrysomelid  beetles  of  the  genus  Leptinotarsa,  which  hybridize 
freely,  namely  L.  signaticolUs,  L.  undecimUneata,  and  L.  diversa  n.  sp.,  were 
used  in  the  Investigation. 

Some  effects  of  temperature  npon  growing  mice,  and  the  persistence  of 
soch  effects  in  a  subsequent  generation,  F.  B.  Sum  neb  (Amer.  Nat.,  45  (1911), 
No.  5S0,  pp.  9&-98), — ^A  discussion  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  fair  test 
of  the  question  as  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Brief  reference  is 
made  to  the  significance  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  378),  Tower,  Kammerer  (noted  al>ove),  and  other  Investigators. 

Farther  investigations  on  changes  in  species,  especially  the  nature  of 
quantitative  specific  differences  in  daphnids,  R.  Woltebeck  (Verhandl.  Deut, 
Zool.  Qesell.,  1909,  pp.  110-173,  figs.  18;  ahs,  in  Zool.  Zenthl,  17  (1911),  No. 
23-25,  pp.  756-760). — When  daphnids  were  overfed  for  several  generations  a 
widening  of  the  head  and  other  changes  took  place.  After  2  years  the  original 
head  form  was  not  displayed  by  the  young,  even  when  returned  to  normal 
nutritive  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  the  environment  appeared  to  be  perma- 
nently inherited. 

The  author  maintains  that  a  new  genotype  was  produced  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  culture  medium. 

Organic  response,  D.  T.  Macdougal  (Amer.  Nat,,  45  (1911),  No.  529,  pp.  1-40, 
figs.  5;  Science,  n,  ser,,  33  (1911),  No.  838,  pp.  94-101;  Bci.  Amer.  Sup.,  71 
(1911),  No.  1834,  pp.  122, 123),— A  number  of  investigations,  Including  the  work 
of  Tower,  Sumner,  and  Woltereck,  noted  above,  are  reviewed,  and  the  author's 
own  investigation  with  plants  is  given  in  detail  to  show  that  external  agencies 
acting  upon  a  great  variety  of  organisms  have  been  seen  to  result  in  the 
appearance  of  new  types  of  g^iotypes,  which  have  been  found  to  transmit  their 
characters  perfectly  through  so  many  generations  as  to  indicate  practical  per- 
manency. These  changes  may  be  regressions,  awakened  latencies,  or  organiza- 
tions de  novo,  and  the  alterations  induced  by  external  agencies  may  be  cumu- 
lative or  mutative  as  to  appearance  or  organization.  They  may  be  permanent 
npon  first  appearance,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  need  generations  of  repeti- 
tion before  becoming  fixed. 
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The  author  presents  a  very  strong  case  in  support  of  the  theory  of  inheritance 
of  acquired  cliaracters,  and  concerning  his  own  method  of  studying  evolution 
says :  '*  The  actual  transplantation  of  organisms  from  one  locality  to  another, 
as  a  method  of  experimentation,  promises  the  results  of  highest  value  and 
widest  significance,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  analytical  labora- 
tory cultures.  This  method  of  approach  is  one  which  may  yield  evidence  of 
the  greatest  value  upon  the  influence  of  isolation  and  other  geographical  factors, 
but  is  also  one  which  allows  the  repetitive  or  mnemonic  effects  to  be  evaluated. 
When  supplemented  by  laboratory  analyses  and  cultures  to  determine  the 
nature  of  alterations  induced,  such  methods  promise  results  of  the  greatest 
value." 

Becent  work  on  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  W.  B.  Alexander 
{Zoologist,  4.  «er.,  14  {1910),  No.  168,  pp.  Ul-450).—A  rfeum^  of  investigations 
by  Standfuss,  Tower,  Kammerer,  and  others  on  this  topic. 

Becent  literature  on  Lamarck  and  Lamarckism,  W.  May  {Zool,  ZentbU,  18 
{1911),  No,  1-2,  pp.  1-^0).— A  review  of  recent  literature  bearing  on  the  inher- 
itance of  acquired  characters,  with  a  bibliography  of  40  titles. 

A  sketch  of  Mendel's  life  and  work,  D.  J.  Scoubfield  {Mendel  Jour.,  1911, 
No.  2,  pp.  1SS3,  fiff.  1). — ^A  brief  r^sum^  of  Mendel's  work  in  heredity. 

The  nucleus  and  heredity,  V.  H.  Blackman  {New  Phytol.,  10  {1911),  No.  S, 
pp.  90-99). — ^A  statement  of  the  reasons  for  assigning  to  the  nucleus  the  major 
part  in  the  transmission  of  hereditary  traits. 

The  application  of  the  conception  of  pure  lines  to  sez-limited  inheritance 
and  to  sexual  dimorphism,  T.  H.  Moboan  {Amer.  Nat,  45  {1911),  No.  5S0, 
pp.  65-78). — This  article  discusses  the  treatment  of  sex  as  a  Mendelian  charac- 
ter, the  relation  between  sex  and  the  inheritance  of  secondary  sexual  characters 
and  the  bearing  of  sex-limited  inheritance  on  the  problem  of  the  transmission 
of  characters  in  general. 

On  the  effect  of  a  differential  fertility  on  degeneracy,  K.  Pearson  {BUh 
metrika,  7  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  258-275,  dgms.  2). — ^A  mathematical  demonstration 
that  when  there  is  a  correlation  l)etween  fertility  and  any  character  giving  rise 
to  genetic  or  reproductive  selection,  it  may  largely  neutralize  or  wholly  defeat 
the  results  of  natural  selection.  In  wild  life  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  character 
perceptibly  correlated  with  fertility,  but  with  domesticated  animals  and  in  the 
case  of  man  a  differential  fertility  has  been  artificially  established  and  the 
Influence  of  natural  selection  lessened. 

Fertility  of  hybrids  between  Bison  americanus  and  B.  eoropsBus,  El 
IwANOFF  {Compt  Rend.  80c.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  U,  pp.  58Jh586). — 
Hybrids  of  both  sexes  proved  to  be  fertile. 

On  the  determination  of  the  chief  correlations  between  collaterals  in  the 
case  of  a  simple  Mendelian  population  mating  at  random,  E.  C.  Snow  {Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  83  {1910),  No.  B  561,  pp.  S7-55).—A  mathematical 
demonstration  of  the  correlation  of  siblings  (brothers  or  sisters),  eldersibs 
(uncles  or  aunts)  with  sibmags  (nieces  or  nephews),  and  of  cousins  in  a 
random  population. 

The  somatic  correlation  t)etween  siblings  was  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
between  parent  and  offspring.  Grandparental  correlation  was  the  same  as 
avuncular,  while  that  of  cousins  is  greater  than  that  of  grandparental.  The 
ancestral  and  collateral  correlations  1°  ™^°  ^^^  certain  animals,  founded  on 
biometric  research  are  collected  in  ^^^  table  following. 
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Mean  cmcestral  and  collateral  correlations  in  man  and  animals. 


Parent. 

Grand- 
parent. 

Sibling. 

Slbmag. 

Cousin. 

Mffl 

aiTO 
.522 

.444 

»496 
.500 

a  317 
.296 
.220 
.332 
.200 
.273 
.250 

a621 

a265 

a287 

Boob. 

FMMith^nH  . 

.508 
.550 
.530 
.529 
.500 

GrpThaand ...^    .... 

Shnrthorn ,          . 

ifftfui  nf  Mormtrl'^  T«!f"lt^ , 

.265 
.260 

.267 

.250 

Computing  correlation  in  cases  where  symmetrical  tables  are  commonly 
used,  H.  S.  jEarNiNOB  {Amer.  Nat.,  45  {1911),  No.  5S0,  pp.  12S-128).—A  method 
of  compnting  the  coefficient  of  correlation  from  ordinary  tables  by  which  much 
labor  can  be  saved  in  studying  assortative  mating.  See  also  a  note  by  Harris 
(E.  S.  R.,  £4,  p.  375). 

An  abac  for  determining  the  probable  errors  of  correlation  coefficients, 
D.  Heboit  {Biometrikay  7  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  411,  412,  chart  i).— By  means  of 
tliis  abac  the  probable  errors  of  correlation  coefficients  can  be  read  off  at  once 
correctly  to  at  least  two  decimal  points. 

Beport  of  the  first  International  Congress  of  Breeding  and  Feeding 
(i.  Cong.  Intemat.  J^levage  et  Aliment.,  1910,  Compt.  Rend.,  pp.  i68). ^Thls 
contains  a  list  of  the  members^  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  reports  of 
some  of  the  papers  read. 

Seports  of  the  first  International  Congrress  of  Breeding  and  Feeding 
(/.  Cong.  Intemat.  6levage  et  Aliment.,  1910,  Raps.,  pp.  52^+55).— This  is  a 
report  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting  held  in  Brussels,  1910. 

The  new  respiration  apparatus  at  the  Berlin  Agricultural  College,  N.  Zuntz 
{Vm9chau,  15  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  92-97,  figs.  4).— A  popular  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  respiration  calorimeter  for  experiments  with  farm  animals,  wliich 
the  author  has  recently  installed.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  375). 

CheEmical  analyses  of  licensed  commercial  feeding  staffs,  1010,  F.  W.  Woll 
{Wisconsin  Bta.  Ore.  Inform.  22,  pp.  i(?9).— This  is  a  report  of  the  feeding  stuff 
inspection  of  1910.  Analyses  are  reported  of  linseed  oil  meal  and  cake,  cotton- 
seed meal,  distillers'  ^alns,  gluten  and  hominy  feeds,  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  red  dog  flour,  rye  feed,  barley  shorts,  buckwheat  feed,  com-and-cob 
meal,  germ  meal,  dried  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  alfalfa  meal,  rye  bran 
and  middlings,  buckwheat  hulls,  blood  meal,  beef  scrap,  tankage,  wheat  screen- 
ings, oat  hulls,  clover  hay,  clover  straw,  marsh  vetch  {Lathyrus  palustris), 
timothy  liay,  green  silage,  ground  oats,  flax  screenings,  ground  corncobs, 
gronnd/;omstalk6,  green  sweet  com,  cocoa  bean  shells,  green  clover,  and  many 
mixed  feeds. 

Licensed  commercial  feeding  staffs,  1911,  F.  W.  Woll  {Wisconsin  Bta.  Giro. 
Inform.  24,  pp.  l-U). — ^A  list  of  licensed  manufacturers  of  concentrated  com- 
mercial feeding  stuffs  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1911.  • 

The  lecithin  content  of  meadow  grass,  J.  Becker  {Filkling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  ^ 
{1910),  No.  12,  pp.  4^0-424;  o6«.  *»  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  40  {1911),  No.  2,  p. 
144). — ^An  application  of  Thomas  slag  was  found  to  increase  the  lecithin  con- 
tent of  fresh  meadow  grass. 

A  contribution  to  the  effect  of  plasmase,  L.  Gbeve  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl. 
Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  2S,  pp.  464-466). — This  preparation  was  found  to 
contain  cinnamic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  arsenic  in  organic  compounds.  In 
experiments  with  swine,  horses,  and  one  cow  the  growth  was  stimulated  in  the 
case  of  only  one  animal.  ^OOqIc 
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Fattening  cattle  on  blue  grtiaa  pasture,  F.  B.  Mumfobd  (Missouri  8ta,  BuL 
90,  pp.  289-S88,  figs.  5).— -A  report  of  a  5-year  series  of  tests  in  steer  feeding  in 
cooperation  with  this  Department. 

The  steers  used  were  hl^h  grade  but  not  pure  bred.  The  number  in  each  lot 
fed  varied  from  6  to  10,  and  in  all  over  300  head  were  fed.  The  length  of  the 
feeding  period  was  usually  about  210  days,  but  in  1907  it  was  only  147  days. 
The  following  scale  of  prices  was  used  for  computing  the  financial  statement : 
Shelled  com  40  ct&  per  bushel;  linseed  meal  $28,  cottonseed  meal  $24,  and 
gluten  feed  $22  per  ton;  and  pasture,  yearlings  00  cts.  and  older  cattle  75  cts. 
per  head  per  month. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  dally  gains  and  cost  per  pound  gained 
with  the  different  rations : 

Experiment 8  in  fattening  cattle  on  grain  and  hlue-grass  pastwre. 


Year. 


Age. 


Ration. 


Avwage 

Ooet 

per^ 

poand 

of  gain. 

Grain 
eaten 

^ 

pound 
of  gain. 

Pounii. 

Genu. 

Pounds. 

2.16 

6.17 

7.36 

2.50 

7.36 

5.57 

2.30 

6.77 

6.31 

2.26 

6.96 

5.64 

2.12 

6.26 

7.45 

2.37 

7.30 

6.56 

2.15 

7.15 

6.37 

2.10 

7.14 

6.49 

2.01 

6.18 

7.36 

2.27 

&83 

7.06 

2.14 

6.96 

7.48 

2.12 

6.84 

7.60 

L86 

6.35 

7.40 

2.20 

6.49 

&95 

2.10 

6.58 

7.25 

2.14 

6.19 

7.09 

1.97 

7.81 

0.48 

L86 

8.97 

8.91 

2.07 

8.09 

8.70 

2.03 

7.97 

&89 

2.33 

6.95 

8.24 

2.65 

7.67 

6.33 

2.57 

7.70 

8.63 

2.48 

7.61 

8.59 

2.63 

6.47 

7.73 

2.70 

6.61 

6.96 

2.72 

6.59 

7.31 

2.78 

6.27 

7.28. 

1.87 

8.54 

10.09 

2.23 

8.17 

8. 58 

2.00 

8.83 

9.59 

2.29 

7.62 

&41 

2.60 

a  21 

10.17 

2.76 

9.60 

ia42 

a  41 

7.76 

&96 

3.00 

7.95 

9LU 

1003.. 
1903.. 
1003.. 
1903.. 
1004.. 
1904.. 
1904.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1905.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907., 
1904.. 
1904.. 
1904.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1905.. 
1905.. 
1905.. 
1905.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 
1907.. 


Yearlings. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2-year-olds . 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3-year-olds . 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Com 

Com  and  Unseed  meal  3:1... 

Com  and  cotton-seed  meal 

Com  and  gluten  feed  3:1 

Com  alone 

Com  ad  lib.,  linseed  meal  3  pounds  daily 

Com  ad  lib.,  ootton-seed  meal  3  pounds  daily 

Com  ad  lib.,  gluten  feed  8  pounds  daily 

Com  alone 

Com  ad  lib.,  linseed  meal  3  pounds  daily 

Com  ad  Ub.,  cotton-seed  meal  8  pounds  daily 

Com  ad  lib.,  gluten  feed  3  pounds  daily 

Com 

Com  and  linseed  meal  7:1 

Com  and  cotton-seed  meal  7:1 

Com  alone  5  months,  com  and  linseed  meal  7:1 2  months 

Com 

Com  and  linseed  meal  8:1 

Com  and  linseed  meal  6:1 

Com  and  cotton-seed  meal  6:1 

Com  alone 

Com  ad  lib.,  and  linseed  meal  3  pounds  daily 

Com  ad  lib.,  and  ootton-seed  meal  3  pounds  daily 

Com  ad  lib.,  and  gluten  feed  3  pounds  daily 

Com  alone 

Com  and  linseed  meal  7:1 

Com  and  cotton.fieed  meal  7:1 

Com  alone  5  months;  com  and  linseed  meal  7:1  last  60  days 

Com  alone 

C'Om  ad  lib.,  linseed  meal  3  pounds  daily 

Com  ad  lib.,  cotton-eeed  meal  3  pounds  dally 

Com  ad  lib.,  gluten  feed  3  pouncb  daily 

Com  alone 

Com  and  linseed  meal  3:1 

Com  and  linseed  meal  6:1 

Com  and  cotton-seed  meal  6:1 


The  results  of  the  five  years'  work  show  that  In  general  the  gains  were  more 
imiform  and  a  better  finish  was  obtained  when  com  was  supplemented  with 
other  grain.  The  fatter  the  animal  the  more  efficient  were  the  supplemented 
rations,  and  hence  it  was  profitable  to  feed  a  limited  amount  of  nitrog«ious 
supplement  during  the  later  stages  of  t^®  feeding  period.  Though  young  cattle 
made  faster  gains  with  nitrogenous  ^upP^^™^^^^*  ^^^  increase  was  not  sufficient 
in  most  cases  to  make  it  profitable 


Tho  influence  of  bedding  oq 


Bl.,  58  (1910),  No.  40,  pp.  4S7^4^Q^n^a   <^ 
pp.  99-101).— In  a  number  of  ^^  ;  4^  €^  ' 


^  steers,  B.  Tacke  (Oldenburg.  Landto. 
Zenthl.  Agr.  Chenu,  iO  (1911),  No.  2, 
Steers  those  which  were  bedded  with 
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Straw  made  faster  gains  than  those  without  Peat  as  a  bedding  gave  better 
results  than  straw  bedding. 

BcdsiniT  calves  on  skim  milk,  C.  H.  Eckles  and  6.  C.  White  {Missouri  8ta, 
Circ.  47,  pp,  99-106,  figs.  S). — ^A  circular  containing  practical  Information  on 
raising  calves  by  hand,  the  use  of  milk  substitutes  in  calf  feeding,  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  calves. 

Cattle  breeding  In  the  district  about  Tabora,  Wolfel  {Pfianzer,  7  (1911), 
No.  2y  pp.  77-85). — ^An  account  of  the  extent  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  German  Bast  Africa,  methods  of  management,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  J.  H.  Gi<afham  (London,  1907,  pp. 
XII-\-S07,  pis.  21 ) . — ^A  general  treatise  on  the  production,  conmaerce,  and  manu- 
facture of  wool  and  woolen  gooda 

On  the  alleged  influence  of  the  Steppes  climate  and  vegetation  of  Bochara 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  caracal  fleece,  L.  Adametz  (Ztschr.  Landw. 
Versttchsw.  Osterr.,  14  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  235-303).— A  report  of  a  detailed 
study  of  meteorological  factors  and  food  plants  in  the  regions  where  the  caracul 
sheep  are  raised.  The  author  does  not  find  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
fleece  is  due  to  the  soil,  water,  feed,  or  climate,  but  that  it  is  a  racial  peculiarity 
of  the  sheep  which  is  inherited,  and  consequently  can  be  produced  In  other 
countries  under  favorable  conditions. 

Ckm.ceming  the  zebu  and  animal  breeding  in  Germany,  E.  Augustin  (Deut. 
Landw.  Tierzucht,  15  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  U2-lU)'—The  advantages  of  the  zebu 
as  a  domesticated  animal  are  discussed. 

Observations  with  camels,  W.  Meissneb  (Ztschr.  Veterindrk.,  22  (1910), 
Nos.  6,  pp.  279-287;  7,  pp.  313-331). — This  is  a  general  account  of  the  anatomy, 
conformation,  and  characteristics  of  camels,  and  their  value  as  transport  ani- 
mals. Practical  hints  are  given  for  their  feeding  and  management  in  health 
and  sickness. 

Parmers'  handbook  on  swine,  A.  K.  Short  (Arkansas  8ta,  Circ.  2,  pp.  15). — 
A  collection  of  data  pertaining  to  the  feeding,  care,  and  management  of  swine. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  feed  for  swine  when  fed  differ^it 
rations. 

Breeds  of  hogs. — ^The  best  crops  to  grow  for  hogs,  and  other  data,  W.  H. 
Dalbtmple,  W.  R.  Dodson  and  S.  E.  McOlendon  (Louisiana  8tas.  BuL  124, 
pp.  56,  figs.  24). — ^The  characteristics  of  the  razorback  and  improved  breeds 
of  hogs  are  described,  and  details  are  given  for  growing  and  harvesting  crops 
which  are  recommended  for  hogs.  Other  topics  treated  are  rotation  of  crops 
for  hogs,  portable  fences,  breeding  crates,  the  Schuler  methods  of  curing  pork 
on  the  farm,  and  the  State  regulation  concerning  the  importation  of  hogs. 

Spanish  peanuts,  dwarf  Essex  rape,  and  cowpeas  for  swine,  P.  N.  Flint 
(Arkansas  8ta.  Circ.  5,  pp.  4)- — ^The  feeding  value  for  swine  of  these  crops  is 
discussed,  and  methods  are  given  for  growing  them. 

Feeding  experiments  with  dried  beer  yeast,  O.  R.  von  Czadek  (Ztschr. 
Landw.  Versuchsw.  dsterr.,  14  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  214-231).— Bomewh&t  faster 
gains  were  made  when  yeast  was  added  to  potatoes  and  bran  in  rations  for 
swine.    Analyses  of  the  feeds,  urine,  and  feces  are  given. 

Hog  houses,  J.  A.  Wabben  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  438.  pp.  29,  figs. 
21). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  sanitary  and  economical  housing  of  hogs. 
Several  varieties  of  hog  houses  and  hog  cots  are  illustrated  and  described, 
showing  both  faulty  construction  and  well-built  types.  Tables  are  given  based 
on  astronomical  calculations  showing  the  best  location  of  vrlndows  in  order 
to  provide  the. maximum  amount  of  sunshine  in  hog  houses  in  any  latitude  of 
the  United  States. 
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Fattening:  turkeys  (Landv).  Umschau,  1910,  No.  44,  p.  1087;  ahs,  in  Intemat, 
Inst.  Agr.  [I^ome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  (md  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  p. 
S19). — Methods  of  fattening  turkeys  in  Germany  are  described,  as  comprising; 
"in  the  morning,  barley  meal,  slightly  cooked  wheat  bran,  maize  which  has 
been  soaked  in  water,  and  boiled  potatoes ;  at  midday  and  in  the  evening,  wheat 
and  oat&  Oats  are  considered  excellent  food.  The  birds  are  allowed  free 
pasturage." 

DAIET  FABHINO— DAIBYnrO. 

Dairying:,  G.  Fascetti  (Caseifloio.  Milan,  1910,  pp,  543;  ahs.  in  Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome^,  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  Nov.,  p. 
126). — A  general  treatise  on  the  dairy  Industry  in  Italy. 

Trial  of  soy-bean  cake,  J.  Mackintosh  and  W.  Goodwin  {Jour.  Southeast. 
Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  225-230)  .^Boy-beeni  cake  was  found  to  be  a 
palatable  food  for  milch  cows,  and  when  fed  to  the  extent  of  3  pounds  per 
head  per  day  in  connection  with  other  foods  it  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  milk  produced  or  on  the  flavor,  color,  or  consistency 
of  the  butter. 

The  home  of  the  large  red  dairy  breed  of  north  Schleswigr,  R.  Gbobqs 
(Deut.  Landw.  Tierzucht,  15  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  137-U2,  figs.  S).— A  general 
and  statistical  article,  which  treats  of  this  breed  and  methods  of  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  management,  and  gives  data  on  milk  production. 

The  cross  breeding  of  dairy  sheep,  G.  Saint-Hilaibe  {Bui.  Dir.  Agr.,  Com. 
et  Colon.  [Tunis],  II,  (1910),  No.  55,  pp.  170,  171;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  Nov.,  p.  123). — ^An  ac- 
count of  the  dairy  sheep  in  Tunis. 

The  Sardinian  sheep  is  the  most  popular  breed,  but  a  year  after  exportation 
the  milk  flow  decreases,  and  they  are  no  longer  remunerative.  By  crossing  with 
the  Barbary  sheep  a  breed  is  obtained  which  maintains  a  better  flow  of  milk 
and  which  is  superior  to  the  imported  sheep  In  the  yield  of  wool  and  meat,  tiie 
crpss  producing  2  kg.  of  wool  per  year,  and  from  18  to  20  kg.  of  meat. 

The  action  of  infundibulin  upon  the  mammary  secretion,  I.  Ott  and  J.  G. 
Scott  (Proc.  80c.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  8  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  48,  ^).— In  the 
case  of  a  goat  infundibulin  (the  active  principle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
hypophysis),  when  injected  into  the  vein  of  the  ear,  rapidly  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  early  nursing  period. 

The  galactagogue  action  of  the  thymus  and  corpus  luteum,  I.  Ott  and  J.  G. 
Scott  (Proc.  80c.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  8  (1910),  No.  2,  p.  49). ^"In  experi- 
ments upon  the  goat  with  the  glands  containing  internal  secretions,  we  have 
found  the  corpus  luteum,  pineal  body  and  thymus  increased  the  quantity  of 
milk  fourfold  in  5  minutes.  The  ovary  minus  corpus  luteum  had  no  effect 
Infundibulin  is  still  the  most  powerful  galactagogue,  increasing  the  secretion 
of  milk  one-hundredfold.  The  amount  of  butter  fat  was  about  the  same  in  the 
augmented  secretion  by  thymus,  corpus  luteum,  and  infimdlbulin,  but  occa- 
sionally it  was  increased." 

Investigations  on  the  colostral  milk  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep, 
E.  Webee  (MUchw.  Zenthl,  6  (1910),  Nos.  10,  pp.  433-449;  lU  pp,  481-492;  12, 
pp.  543-563). — ^The  literature  on  the  subject  Is  reviewed,  and  the  author  pre- 
sents a  large  amount  of  data  obtained  from  his  own  investigations  on  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  of  colostrum. 

A  bibliography  of  164  titles  is  appended. . 

Studies  on  sheep's  milk,  A.  Bubb  and  F.  M.  Bebbebich  (Milch.  Ztg.,  39 
(1910),  No.  52,  pp.  613-617;  40  (1911),  Nos.  10,  pp.  95-97;  11,  pp,  105-107;  12, 
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pp.  115-117),— A  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  582),  with  a  de- 
flcription  of  products  made  from  sheep's  milk,  especially  the  methods  of  manu- 
facturing cheese  in  Italy,  France,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 

Variations  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  due  to  variations  in  the  times  of 
milking,  S.  H.  Collins  (Proc.  Univ.  Durham  PhU,  fifoc,  4  (1910-11),  No.  i,  pp. 
So,  S6). — ^The  author  has  coordinated  the  data  obtained  the  last  few  years  by 
tlie  agricultural  departments  of  colleges  and  county  councils  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  milk  at  different  Intervals,  with  the  following  results : 

"  Wh«i  the  intervals  between  milking  are  about  12  and  12  hours,  for  example 
cows  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  then  the  morning  fat  exceeds  evening  fat  by 
0.18  per  cent  on  the  average  of  22  tests.  When  the  intervals  between  milking 
are  about  13  and  11  hours,  for  example  cows  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  then 
the  evening  fat  exceeds  morning  fat  by  0.33  per  cent  on  the  average  of  192  tests. 
When  the  Intervals  between  milking  are  about  14  and  10  hours,  for  example 
cows  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  then  the  evening  fat  exceeds  morning  fat  by 
0.70  per  cent  on  the  average  of  18  tests.  When  the  Intervals  between  milking 
are  about  14^  and  9i  hours,  for  example  cows  milked  at  6  a.  m.  and  3.80  p.  m., 
then  the  evening  fat  exceeds  morning  fat  by  1.09  per  cent  on  the  average  of 
m  tests." 

Variations  in  the  coagulating  quality  of  milk  in  individual  herds,  H. 
HoFT  {MUchw.  ZcntbL,  6  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  533-5S6) .—The  chemical  constants 
of  the  milk  of  2  herds  of  cows  are  reported.  The  variations  In  the  ability  to 
coagulate  milk  with  3  different  rennets  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

The  chemical  composition  of  milk  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Cape 
Province,  J.  Mulleb  {Agr.  Jour.  Union  So.  Africa,  1  {1911),  No.  2,  pp. 
19i-19S). — A  summary  is  presented  of  analytical  data  obtained  between  the 
years  1903  and  1910.  The  average  analysis  of  437  samples  of  milk  made  during 
the  period  was  fat  4.37,  total  solids  13.34,  and  specific  gravity  1.0318. 

Cooperative  herd  testing,  W.  D.  Saundebs  and  C.  W.  Holdaway  (Virginia 
Sta.  Bui.  190,  pp.  3-30,  figs.  1^). — ^A  study  of  5  herds  supplying  milk  to  the  col- 
lege creamery,  comprising  70  grade  cows,  only  about  half  of  which  could  be  con- 
sidered a  good  dairy  type. 

The  average  milk  production  was  4,113  lbs.,  having  an  average  of  180.2 
lbs.  of  milk  fat.  The  average  net  profit  was  $23.15  after  deducting  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  food  and  labor  and  crediting  the  estimated  value  of  the  manure. 
Only  4  per  cent  of  the  cows  gave  a  net  profit  of  $50,  and  but  34  per  cent  a  profit 
of  $30.   Four  per  cent  were  kept  at  an  actual  loss  to  the  owner. 

The  monthly  totals  showed  that  all  the  winter  cows  dropped  In  their  milk 
considerably  after  the  first  month  from  calving.  The  milk  fiow  was  Increased 
when  returned  to  pasture.  In  the  college  herd  a  ration  was  fed  which  kept  the 
milk  flow  up  to  a  fairly  uniform  standard  during  the  whole  winter,  so  that  when 
the  cows  were  turned  out  on  grass  there  was  no  increase.  The  estimated  loss 
during  the  winter  from  Inadequate  feeding  In  3  herds  comprising  26  cows  is  esti- 
mated at  $143.50,  or  a  total  loss  of  $5.52  per  cow. 

It  Is  thought  that  these  results  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  most  sections  of  Virginia.  It  is  recommended  that  records  of 
Individual  cows  be  kept  so  that  the  "robber"  cows  may  be  detected  and 
ellmbiated  from  the  herd. 

Inquiry  into  methods  of  sampling  milk  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London'],  13 
{1911),  No.  1,  pp.  30-36).— The  results  of  a  study  of  the  efficacy  of  the  various 
methods  of  sampling  were  as  follows:  (1)  The  tube  method  was  ineffective, 
(2)  the  dipper  method  failed  to  Insure  In  every  case  efficient  mixing,  (3)  the 
plunger  method  gave  results  only  slightly  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  the 
thorough  method  adopted  In  taking  the  control  sample,  and  (4)  the  P<^"rin§Ql^ 
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method  (pouring  into  an  empty  vessel  and  back  again  3  times)  was  foniid  to 
mix  the  milk  effectively. 

On  the  knowledge  and  nomenclature  of  bacteria  found  in  milk  and  its 
products,  F.  LoHNis  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AbU,  29  (1911),  No,  12-U,  pp. 
SS1S40), — ^A  r6sum6  of  recent  work  to  show  the  Interrelationships  at  the  com- 
mon species  of  milk  bacteria. 

Contribution  to  the  question  of  cooling  milk,  W.  Pees  (MUchto.  ZenthU, 
6  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  537^40). — The  author  reports  that  whoi  milk  was  cooled 
quickly  to  a  temperature  of  4°  C.  bacteria  multiplied  more  rapidly  the  first  24 
hours  than  when  it  was  cooled  slowly. 

The  subsequent  health  of  children  who  drank  milk  containing  tubercle 
bacilli,  A.  F.  Hess  (Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  56  (1911),  No.  18,  pp.  1322- 
1S24).'-A  continuation  of  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  76). 

"  Of  18  children  who  drank  milk  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  demonstrated, 
all  but  one  remained  free  from  active  tuberculosis  during  a  period  of  super- 
vision of  8  years;  this  one  developed  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  glands,  from 
which  a  bacillus  of  the  bovine  type  was  cultivated. 

"  From  animal  exi)erlments  we  can  conclude  that  the  chance  of  Infection 
through  milk  depends  not  only  on  the  number  of  bacilli  ingested,  but  also  on  the 
frequnency  of  exposure  to  small  infections.  For  a  quantity  of  bacilli  whicb 
Was  insufficient  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  guinea  pigs  when  given  in  1  dose, 
suspended  in  milk,  was  able  to  incite  tuberculosis  when  fed  in  25  to  30  doses  on 
as  many  days. 

"Tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  young  children. 
Tubercle  bacilli  in  butter  are  likewise  a  menace;  therefore,  a  safe  butter, 
whether  pasteurized  or  certified,  should  be  provided  for  their  use." 

Care  of  cream  on  the  farm,  F.  A.  Jobgensen  (Illinois  8ta.  Circ.  H8,  pp.  12, 
figs.  6). — The  object  of  this  circular  is  to  point  out  the  causes  for  the  poor 
grade  of  much  hand-separated  cream,  and  to  illustrate  methods  of  arranging  a 
place  at  small  cost  where  cream  may  be  proi)erly  kept  on  the  farm.  Directions 
are  given  for  washing  the  separator,  and  methods  of  cooling  the  milk. 

Farm  butter  making,  O.  H.  Toubgee  (Arkansas  8ta.  Circ.  6,  pp.  4). — ^Thlfi 
contains  practical  information  as  to  the  care  of  milk  and  maldng  butter  on  the 
farm. 

Investiirations  on  the  ripening  of  cheese  milk,  R.  Bubbi  and  J.  Kt^sTEiNEB 
(Landw.  Jahrh.  Schtoeiz,  2J,  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  437-466;  Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  20 
(1910),  Nos.  39,  pp.  457-459;  40,  pp.  469-472;  4U  PP-  -481-^84 ) .—Data  are  re- 
ported on  the  rate  of  growth  of  bacteria  and  the  increase  of  acidity  in  milk 
during  ripening  under  different  conditions. 

An  ingenious  cow  stall  (Country  Gent.,  76  (1911),  No.  3036,  p.  342,  figs.  6).— 
A  new  type  of  sanitary  cow  stall  is  illustrated  and  described.  The  stalls  can  be 
washed  out,  and  in  place  of  a  -manger  there  is  a  feed  pan  which  can  be  easily 
cleaned  and  when  not  in  use  is  swung  back  on  a  gate  in  front  of  the  cow. 
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Veterinary  parasitology,  R.  H.  Smythe  (London,  1911,  pp.  Xiy-hl29,  figs. 
29). — ^Thls  is  a  small  compend  prepared  for  use  in  veterinary  schools. 

Technique  of  sterilization,  E.  Gi^babd  (Technique  de  8tMlisation.  Paris, 
1911,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  VII-]-352,  figs.  72).— After  discussing  the  general 
principles  underlying  sterilization,  the  book  treats  of  general  methods  of  steril- 
ization, sterilization  of  glassware,  surgical  instruments,  water,  oils,  fits,  drugs, 
ampuls,  surgical  dressings,  ligatures  (and  their  preparation),  drains^  sounds, 
bougies,  rubber  gloves,  and  milk  (human,  cow*s,  and  homogenized),  the  disinfec- 
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tion  of  rooma^  books,  clothes,  etc..  and  the  disinfection  of  water  with  ultra- 
Tiolet  rays. 

The  biological  standardization  of  drugs,  W.  Hale  {Amer,  Jour,  Pharm., 
83  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  P7-iii).— This  article  considers  the  various  methods  util- 
ised for  standardizing  drugs,  but  has  particular  reference  to  digitalis,  stro- 
Iibanthus,  and  ergot. 

In  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  mine  from  domestic  animals,  H.  M^lleb 
{BeitrSge  zur  Reaktion  des  Hams  der  Haussdvgetiere,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Qiessen, 
1910,  pp.  35;  ahs.  in  Zentbl  Gesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path,  Stoffwechsels,  n,  ser.,  5 
{1910),  No  22,  p.  857). — ^The  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,  according  to  the 
author,  is  not  as  often  acid  in  reaction  as  is  generally  supposed. 

In  the  case  of  starved  animals  the  urine  is  not  characterized  by  acidity,  nor 
do  carnivorous  animals  which  are  fed  on  a  vegetable  diet  necessarily  yield  a 
Qrine  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  reaction  of  the 
mine  from  herbivorous  animals  can  be  changed  much  quicker  than  that  of 
carnivorous  animals.  Carnivorous  animals  affected  with  cystitis  yield  an  alka- 
line urine,  while  herbivorous  animals  having  marked  affections  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  pharyngitis,  pneumonia,  or  muscular  rheumatism,  yield  an 
acid  urine. 

Biazo  reaction  of  the  urine  of  domestic  animals,  A.  Janssen  ( Uber  Diazo- 
reakiionen  bet  Haustieren,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Qiessen,  1910,  pp.  29;  abs.  in  ZentbL 
Oesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Btoffwechsels,  n.  ser.,  5  {1910),  No.  22,  p.  858).— -The 
dlazo  reaction  of  the  urine,  according  to  the  author,  does  not  appear  so  con- 
stantly in  animals  as  it  does  in  man,  but  where  it  is  present  it  has  the  same 
signiflcance.  It  was  not  present  in  most  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  domestic 
animals.  As  in  man,  the  reaction  can  be  obtained  when  administering  certain 
drags. 

Some  experiments  on  the  solubility  of  gases  in  ox  blood  and  ox  serum,  A. 
FiHDLAY  and  H.  J.  M.  Gbeighton  {Bio-Chem.  Jour.,  5  {1911),  No.  6-7,  pp.  294- 
SOS,  figs.  3). — "  The  solubility  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxid,  carbon  monoxld,  nitrous 
oxid,  and  nitrogen  in  ox  blood  and  ox  serum  has  Seen  determined  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  25*  and  under  pressures  varying  from  760  to  1,400  mm.  The  solubility 
of  oxygoi,  carbon  monoxld,  and  carbon  dioxid  in  blood,  and  of  carbon  dioxid 
in  serum,  is  greater  than  in  water;  the  solubility  of  nitrogen  and  nitrous 
oxid  in  blood  and  in  serum,  and  of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxld  In  serum,  is 
less  than  in  water.  Where  the  solubility  is  increased,  the  solubility  curves 
fall  with  increasing  pressure;  where  the  solubility  is  diminished,  the  solu- 
bility curve  rises  with  Increase  of  pressure.  The  increased  absorption  of 
oxygen,  carbon  monoxld,  and  carbon  dioxid  in  blood,  and  of  carbon  dioxid 
hi  serum,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  the  main  to  chemical  combination.  In  the  cases 
of  diminished  solubUlty,  the  rise  in  the  solubility  curve  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
adsorption." 

Peptolytic  substances  and  immune  bodies  in  the  blood,  G.  B.  Gbubeb 
{Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  OHg.,  7  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  762^-777,  figs. 
j).— The  results  show  that  by  injecting  proteins  the  production  of  peptolytic 
bodies  in  the  blood  serum  which  have  no  relation  to  the  hemoglobin  is  Induced. 

Precipitins^  hemolysins,  and  agglutinins  are  produced  Independent  of  the  pep- 
tolytic ferments.  Peptolytic  ferments  and  immune  bodies  can  occur  at  the  same 
time,  but  are  distinctly  different  substances.  The  results  further  show  that 
peptolytic  ferments  occur  in  markedly  emaciated  rabbits,  even  when  no  injec- 
tions of  proteins  are  made  or  when  the  animal  is  treated  with  trypanosomes. 
Peptolytic  substances  also  occur  when  the  animal  Is  required  to  take  protein 
foods  in  different  forms  than  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking.  Peptolyticv 
ferments  further  occur  in  cachectic  human  patients  afBicted  with  tumors.    jq\^ 
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Hemolysins,  cytotoxlns,  and  precipitins,  A.  von  Wabsebman  (HdmolyHne, 
Zytotoxine  und  Prdzipitme.  Leipsic,  1910,  rev.  <md  enh  ed.,  pp.  12^). — ^Thls  is 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work,  which  deals  with  the  hemolysins 
of  blood  serum.  Hemolysins  of  normal  serum,  isolysins  and  autolysins,  ambo- 
ceptors, complements,  antihemolysins,  compl^nent  binding,  hemaglutinins,  and 
the  practical  significance  of  the  hemolysins  are  discussed  by  J.  Leuchs,  and 
cytotoxins  and  precipitins  by  M.  Wassermann. 

The  influence  of  the  reaction  on  the  activity  of  hemolytic  sera,  P.  Rondoni 
(Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf,  u.  Expt.  Ther,,  /,  Orig.,  7  {1910),  No.  5,  pp,  515-o^S).— 
The  results  indicate  that  hemolysis  and  amboceptor  formation  can  be  inhibited 
under  certain  conditions  by  sodium  hydrate.  Hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  stimuates  hemolysis  but  inhibits  amboceptor  formation,  though  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  alkali. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  used  for  detecting  leucocytic  bactericidal  sub- 
stances, A.  Pettersson  {Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  «.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  7  {1910), 
No,  6,  pp.  693-701 ) . — Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  leucocytes  attack 
only  dead  or  dying  bacteria,  the  author  finds  that  the  leucocytes  in  the  animal 
body  are  capable  of  destroying  bacteria  which  have  the  capacity  to  propagate. 
He  pohits  out,  further,  that  the  negative  results  which  are  obtained  in  vitro  do 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  no  bactericidal  capacity  exists,  even  in  vivo. 

Guinea  pig  leucocytes  were  capable  of  destroying  Bacillus  suhtilis  without  the 
aid  of  the  serum. 

About  the  theory  of  phagocytosis,  I.  G.  Sawtchenko  and  V.  A.  Barykine 
(Arch.  8ci.  Biol.  [8t.  Petersb.],  15  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  il8-427).—Ojily  an  alexin 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  leucocyte  favors  phagocytosis.  The  alexins  of  other 
species  (except  those  of  the  horse)  have  a  more  or  less  inhibitory  reaction. 

Antistreptococcic  serum  and  streptococcic  immunity,  W.  Zangemeisteb 
{Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  47  (1910),  No.  4S,  pp.  1971-1973;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5 
{1911),  No.  2,  p.  321). — ^**An  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
the  successful  immunization  of  animals  and  the  failure  thus  far  of  attempts  at 
a  serum  therapy  [fori  man  in  streptococcic  infection. 

"  That  this  is  not  referable  to  a  difference  In  structure  of  amboceptor  and  com- 
plement in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  the  author  regards  as  proved  by  the 
following  findings:  Among  a  number  of  strains  of  streptococci,  virulent  for 
man,  more  were  found  to  be  virulent  also  for  animals  than  in  a  corresponding 
number  of  strains  non virulent  for  man ;  mice  were  protected  by  a  potent  human 
immune  serum  quite  as  well  as  by  rabbit  or  horse  serum.  A  potent  immune 
serum  was  successfully  obtained  from  monkeys  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  animals  survived  a  severe  infection  induced  by  repeated  intravenous  injec- 
tions of  large  masses  of  living  cocci. 

"  Local  infection  was  found  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  immunity,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  differing  essentially  from  the  general  systemic 
reaction,  which  possibly  explains  the  fact  that  no  inmiunity  results  from  strep- 
tococcic infection  in  man.  The  author  was  able  to  obtain,  however,  in  one  case 
of  severe  streptococcemia,  a  serum  which  protected  mice  against  a  thousand- 
fold fatal  dose  of  mouse- virulent  streptococci.  Normal  serum,  whether  from 
the  same  or  different  species,  not  only  did  not  protect  animals  but  even  hastened 
death.  Injections  of  fresh  normal  human  serum  in  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeared  to  have  a  favorable  effect  in  most  cases." 

About  the  therapeutic  value  of  beer  yeast  in  staphylococcus  and  strepto-^ 
coccus  infections,  W.  Walzow  and  G.  Sacharow  {Med.  Obozr.  [Moscow],  71 
{1909),  No.  10,  pp.  936-942;  ahs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  20   {1910),  No.  20,  p. 
ll07).^The  use  of  beer  yeast  raises  the  opsonic  index  in  the  above-mentioned 
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conditions.    The  repeated  use  of  the  yeast  preparation  confers  a  greater  resist- 
ance against  infection  with  the  pus-producing  organisms. 

Bactericidal  value  of  thymol,  £.  W.  Schmidt  (Ztachr,  Physiol.  Ghem.,  67 
{1910),  No.  6,  pp.  412-'J^32;  ab8.  in  Zenthl.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys,,  10  {1910),  No, 
n-18,  p,  812 ) . — Thymol  did  not  prove  entirely  efficient  for  euzymological  worli. 
It  is  not  of  any  value  as  an  antiseptic  or  as  a  disinfectant  with  certain  Icinds 
of  putrefactive  bacteria,  nor  can  it  be  employed  as  a  disinfectant  for  digestion 
biadies  which  employ  an  aUmline  reaction  and  which  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

A  simple  method  for  growing  the  meningococcus,  R.  Bbutnoghe  {CenthL 
Bakt  [etc],  1.  Aht.,  Oriff,,  56  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  92-94).— The  method  consists  of 
addhig  the  spinal  fluid  from  the  patient  to  an  equal  volume  of  bouillon,  incubat- 
lag  for  24  hours  at  ST'^C,  and  examining  microscopically. 

Besearches  in  regard  to  Jenner's  vaccination  method,  E.  HuoN  {Rev.  G4n. 
M^.  y^U  16  {1910),  No.  187-188,  pp.  361-S85,  figs.  6,  charts  2).— Regeneration 
of  Taccine  can  be  effectively  accomplished  by  passing  it  through  an  ass.  The 
technique  employed  and  the  results  obtained  with  such  vaccines  are  given. 

Distillery  slop  disease  (achlempemauke),  Mustesle  {Munchen,  Tierdrztl. 
H'cfcfwcAr.,  5\  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  189-192;  abs.  in  Berlin,  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr., 
27  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  105). — The  author  observed  in  a  cooperative  bakery  bam, 
wbere  distillery  slop  disease  (schlempemauke)  often  occurred,  that  the  diluted 
slop  mixed  with  roughage  was  allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours  before  being  fed. 
Tlie  feed  during  this  time  assumed  a  disagreeable,  sour  odor,  and  microscopi- 
Mlly  it  showed  myriads  of  fission  fungi. 

When  the  feed  was  scalded  or  boiled  before  being  fed,  no  cases  of  this  disease 
occnrred  over  a  period  of  2  years. 

BiagnoBis  of  glanders  with  the  aid  of  the  complement  deviation  method, 
SCBUTZ  and  Schubebt  {Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Frak.  Tierheilk.,  35  {1909),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
IM^,  figs.  2). — ^This  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  application  of  the  comple- 
ment deviation  or  fixation  reaction  to  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  as  based  on  the 
pbenomenon  of  hemolysis,  first  noted  by  Bordet  and  Gengou. 

The  diagnosis  of  glanders  by  complement  fixation,  J.  R.  Mohleb  and  A. 
EicHHORN  {U.  8.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  136,  pp.  31,  pis.  5).— The 
authors  have  in  this  bulletin  given  a  detailed  and  practical  description  of  the 
SchQtz  and  Schubert  complement  fixation,  complement  deviation,  or  comple- 
ment binding  methods  (see  above)  for  the  diagnosis  of  glandera 

The  principles  of  hemolysis  are  explained,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  the 
hemolytic  amboceptor  (rabbit  serum)  and  the  complement  (guinea  pig  serum) 
and  their  titration  are  set  forth.  Specific  complement  fixation  (deviation)  Is 
discussed,  as  well  as  the  method  of  obtaining  the  serum  of  animals  to  be  tested, 
ttie  preparation  of  the  antigen  (glanders  bacilli  extract),  and  the  titration  of 
the  extract.  Data  are  given  as  to  the  application  of  the  complement  fixation 
test,  nse  of  controls,  interpreting  the  results  of  tests,  and  controlling  glanders 
in  an  infected  stable.  Results  of  practical  tests  with  complement  fixation  are 
reported. 

The  authors  point  out  that  with  a  good-sized  incubator  and  the  apparatus 
mentioned  in  the  bulletin  it  is  possible  for  any  laboratory  to  meet  the  demands 
for  diagnoses  of  all  the  veterinarians  within  a  State's  borders,  as  from  80  to 
100  tests  may  be  readily  made  in  one  day. 

"*  The  agglutination  test  may  be  undertaken  with  the  complement  fixation  test 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  especially  if  the  agglutination  test  is  carried 
ont  in  accordance  with  the  method  used  at  the  present  time  in  Germany,  by 
which  the  results  of  the  test  can  be  obtained  in  about  2  hours.  This  consists 
of  a  modification  of  the  agglutination  test,  in  which  by  centrifugalization  the 
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agglutination  Is  hastened  In  the  test  tubes  and  the  results  can  be  read  after  the 
tubes  have  been  placed  in  the  incubator  for  2  hours." 

In  order  to  determine  how  long  a  time  after  Infection  elapses  before  the 
reaction  appears  positive,  the  authors  infected  a  horse  by  rubbing  a  loopful  of 
a  virulent  culture  of  glanders  bacilli  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  Five 
days  after  the  infection  a  positive  reaction  was  obtained,  although  the  animal 
did  not  show  any  clinical  evidence  of  the  disease. 

The  blood  from  787  horses  frojn  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  was  examined  with  the  test.  Some  of  the  horses  were  clin- 
ical cases  of  glanders,  others. were  simply  exposed  or  contact  cases,  while 
another  group  was  selected  because  they  gave  atypical  and  typical  reactions 
with  mallein.  The  results  showed  that  the  complement  binding  or  deviation 
test  gave  positive  findings  in  97  per  cent  of  the  glanderous  cases.  It  was  also 
determined  that  in  affected  horses  where  atypical  or  negative  results  were 
obtained  the  cases  were  old  chronic  ones,  or  that  they  were  fresh  cases  tested 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  In  all  instances  where  the  animals  reacted 
positively  and  came  to  autopsy,  lesions  were  noted  in  one  or  more  of  the  organs. 
Among  the  horses  tested  there  were  also  some  animals  which  gave  an  atypical 
reaction  to  the  mallein  test,  but  on  testing  with  the  complement  fixation  test 
they  yielded  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  result 

According  to  the  authors,  "  the  results  indicate  that  in  the  complement  fixa- 
tion we  have  a  method  which  in  accuracy  is  equal  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle." 

The  diacrnosis  of  glanders  in  the  cadaver,  F.  P.  Keyseb  (Die  Diagnose  des 
Rotzea  am  Kadaver,  Inaug,  Diss,,  Bern,  1910,  pp.  82,  pis  S;  abs.  in  Centbl. 
Baku  [e/c],  i.  AbU,  Ref,,  48  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  244.  245).— Ab  cases  of  occult 
glanders  often  occur  and  the  disease  is  not  detected  before  the  animal  is 
slaughtered,  the  author  sought  to  determine  which  is  the  best  method  to  detect 
this  disease  in  the  cadaver.  On  the  basis  of  his  findings  he  concludes  that 
the  guinea  pig  test  and  the  agglutination  test  give  doubtful  results,  while  the 
complement-fixation  reaction  and  the  microscopic  examination  give  a  correct 
finding. 

The  elimination  of  glanders  by  the  aid  of  the  diagnostic  blood  examination, 
ScHUBEBT  {Arch.  Wis8.  u.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  S6  {1910),  8up.,  pp.  611-628;  abs. 
in  Centbl.  BakU  [etc.^,  1.  Abt,  Ref.,  48  {1910),  No.  8,  p.  248).— Aa  a  result  of 
examining  3,286  horses  for  glanders  with  the  complement-fixation  and  aggluti- 
nation tests,  among  which  number  124  reacted  positively,  the  author  reached  the 
following  conclusions : 

(1)  If  0.1  cc.  of  a  horse  serum  shows  a  complete  deviation  of  complement 
the  animal  should  be  destroyed  without  regard  to  what  the  finding  with  the 
agglutination  test  may  be;  (2)  if  0.1  cc.  of  the  serum  yields  only  an  incomplete 
deviation,  and  0.2  cc.  produces  a  complete  or  incomplete  reaction,  the  animal 
should  be  destroyed  without  regard  to  the  finding  with  the  agglutination  test; 
(3)  the  serum  of  animals  which  do  not  react  in  amounts  of  0.2  cc.  should  be 
Icilled  only  if  there  is  an  accompanying  agglutination  value  of  over  1,000;  (4) 
horses  in  which  the  serum  does  not  deviate  with  amounts  of  0.2  cc..  and  which 
possess  an  agglutination  value  of  not  over  1,000  are  to  be  treated  as  nonsus* 
pected  cases  if  the  blood  findings  were  obtained  14  days  after  the  quarantine 
has  been  raised.  If  the  blood  findings  were  obtained  less  than  14  days  before 
the  quarantine  was  lifted,  then  a  second  blood  examination  is  to  be  made  14 
days  after  the  first  one,  and  if  this  yields  the  same  results  as  the  first  one, 
the  animals  are  to  be  considered  as  not  diseased. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  preparing  hemorrhagric  septi- 
cemia vaccine  and  the  immunizing  value  of  old  and  new  vaccine  for  hemor- 
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rhagic  septioemia,  F,  S.  H.  Baldret  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  fifci,  5  {1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  592-^94). — ^These  experiments,  which  were  conducted  with  bulls  and  rab- 
bits, resulted  in  demonstrating  that  a  vaccine  for  hemorrhagic  septicemia  should 
contain  dead  organisms  only,  and  no  broth  toxin.  The  latter  is  excluded  be- 
cause it  sets  up  an  irritation  which  prolongs  the  negative  phase  and  gives 
the  animal  unnecessary  pain.  A  further  test  showed  that  after  10  months 
the  hemorrhagic  septicemia  vaccine  depreciated  50  per  cent  in  value.  The 
disease  is  very  analogous  to  human  plague. 

Anaplasmosis  in  donkeys,  A.  Balfoub  (Jour.  Conupar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  24 
[1911),  No.  1,  pp.  4^47,  fiff.  1). — ^The  author  reports  that  in  addition  to  cattle 
he  has  found  marginal  i>oints  to  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood  of  a  num- 
ber of  donkeys  in  the  Sudan,  one  of  which  was  suffering  from  plroplasmosis. 
.  RMpicephalua  evertsi  was  found  upon  donkeys  when  they  arrived  in  Khartum 
and  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  tick  will  be  found  to  convey  the 
infection. 

Some  observations  on  the  snbject  of  marginal  points,  W.  Jowett  (Jour. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  24  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  40-44,  Affs-  2).— The  author 
records  the  discovery  of  coccus-like  bodies,  or^  marginal  points,  in  cats  and 
rats,  and  also  in  blood  films  prepared  from  cases  of  equine  plroplasmosis  in 
Cape  Colony. 

Plroplasmosis  in  India,  F.  S.  H.  Baldrey  (Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910), 
No.  4,  pp.  569-619,  pi.  1,  dgms.  S). — ^An  account  based  on  various  reports  made 
by  officers  of  the  veterinary  department  In  India,  is  given.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  what  appears  to  be  the  same  species  of  Piroplasma  as  that 
recently  described  by  Patton  as  P.  gihsoni  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  792)  was  described 
in  1903  by  Lingard  as  P.  tropicus. 

A  list  of  33  titles  referred  to  is  appended. 

Atozyl  in  the  treatment  of  bovine  and  ovine  plroplasmosis,  Udbisky 
(Arhiva  Vet.,  7  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  22S~227). — Sheep  suffering  from  plroplas- 
mosis received  6  doses  of  200  mg.  of  atoxyl  (Ui  10  cc.  of  distilled  water) 
snbcutaneously  in  2  series  of  3  consecutive  days,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  1  day.  But  1  of  11  full-grown  sheep  treated  in  this  manner  succumbed  to 
the  disease,  and  as  favorable  results  followed  the  administration,  in  a  similar 
manner,  of  1  or  li  gm.  of  atoxyl  to  bovines. 

A  contribution  on  the  treatment  of  canine  piroplasmosia  with  trypanblue, 
H.  BuifANN  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionakrank.,  67  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  201-224, 
fios.  13). — A  brief  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  use  of  this  dye  is 
followed  by  a  report  of  experiments  personally  conducted. 

The  paper  includes  a  bibliography  of  29  titles. 

Canine  plroplasmosis  in  Bnssia,  W.  L.  Ya!eimoff  (Bui.  8oc,  Path.  Exot., 
4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  110-112). — The  author  reports  the  occurrence  of  plroplas- 
mosis in  a  dog  at  St  Petersburg.  In  inoculation  experiments  with  14  dogs 
the  incubation  period  was  found  to  vary  from  2  to  7  days. 

Immunizing  cattle  against  anticattle-plague  serum,  E.  H.  Ruedioeb  (Phil- 
ippine Jour.  Set.,  B.  Med.  fifci.,  4  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  S53S61,  charts  P).— "Ap- 
parently anticattle-plague  serum,  when  repeatedly  injected  under  the  skin  of 
beakhy,  nonimmune  bullocks,  does  not  lead  to  the  production  of  anti-immune 
bodiesL  The  more  serum  injected  into  an  animal  the  milder  is  the  attack  of 
cattle  plague  which  follows  inoculation  with  virulent  blood.  In  this  respect 
the  immunity  reactions  in  cattle  plague  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  many 
infections  of  known  bacterial  origin." 

Immunizing  against  streptococcic  infection,  with  particular  reference  to 
strangles,  A.  Mabxeb  (Ztschr.  Infektionskrank.  u,  Hyg.  Haustiere,  8  (1910), 
No.  4-6,  pp.  S2^S46;  ahs.  Mi  ZentU.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  11   {1910),  ^Ojfe{^ 
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p.  57). — By  immunizing  rabbits  against  streptococcic  infection  the  author  found 
that  the  bacteria  for  preparing  the  vaccines  which  were  killed  with  urea  or 
galactose  solution  were  more  efficient  than  those  killed  by  heat  It  was  found 
that  one  strain  of  the  vaccine  bacteria  is  antagonistic  to  other  strains  of 
bacteria.  A  monovalent  serum  protects  In  the  same  manner.  An  antistrepto- 
coccic serum  prepared  from  streptococci  obtained  from  cases  not  having 
strangles  was  efficient  for  strangles.  The  serum  from  horses  which  recovered 
from  strangles  contained  practically  no  protective  bodies. 

Protective  and  curative  vaccination  against  tetanus,  Schttemacheb  {Mitt. 
Ver.  Bad.  Tierarzte,  10  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  75,  76;  aha.  ki  Berlin,  TierarztL 
Wchnschr.j  27  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  105). — ^Many  cases  of  tetanus  occurred  in  unvac- 
cinated  horses,  whereas  animals  vaccinated  blyearly  with  10  cc.  of  Pasteur's 
antitetanic  serum  never  took  the  disease.  Two  cases  of  severe  tetanus  were 
treated  subcutaneously  and  successfully  with  50  cc.  of  this  serum  on  the 
first  day,  30  cc.  on  the  second  day,  and  20  cc.  on  the  third  day.  Another  animal 
which  was  treated  at  a  late  hour  died. 

In  regard  to  tuberculosis  infection  and  its  vims,  A.  Pontes  (Mem.  InBt. 
Ostcaldo  Cruz,  2  (1910),  No.  J,  pp.  141-H6).—Ab  a  result  of  his  work  with 
filtered  tuberculous  pus  the  author  considers  the  granulations  in  the  tubercle 
bacillus  the  living  and  infective  factor  of  the  organism.  It  Is  further  stated 
that  certain  typical  clinical  cases  which  yield  negative  results  for  the  tubercle 
bacillus  with  the  usual  staining  methods  can  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
these  granulations  in  the  body,  as  the  granulations  can  eventually  develop  into 
tubercle  bacilli. 

In  reg'ard  to  the  biology  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  H.  Aronson  (Berlin. 
Klin.  Wchnschr.,  ^7  (1910),  No.  35,  pp.  1617-1620;  ahs.  m  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1910, 
II,  No.  19,  pp.  lJf91,  lJ!i92). — The  specific  staining  power  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
Is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  wax,  which,  according  to  the  author,  contains  an 
alcohol  which  is  not  cholesterin.  The  wax  can  be  absolutely  extracted  with 
trlchlorethylen,  which  at  the  same  time  extracts  Much's  granulse.  According 
to  this  finding  the  latter  can  not  consist  of  a  particular  form  of  protein.  The 
solvent  action  of  neurin  for  tubercle  bacilli,  according  to  the  author,  is  due  to 
strongly  alkaline  properties  which  the  bodies  have,  which  belong  to  the  neurin 
class.  The  solution  can  also  be  made  with  tetramethyl  ammonium  hydrate. 
See  also  a  note  by  Llndeman  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  283). 

A  new  method  for  the  cultural  and  microscopic  detection  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  sputum  and  other  tuberculous  material,  Uhlenhuth  and  Kebsten 
(Ztschr.  Expt.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  6  (1909),  No.  3,  pp.  759-776).— The  method  con- 
sists of  placing  the  sputum  in  a  15  per  cent  antiformln  solution  in  a  large  sterile 
Drlgalski  dish  which  sits  on  a  dark  background.  After  the  sputum  has  be- 
come liquefied  the  remaining  flocculent  masses  are  fished  out  with  a  platinum 
loop  and  placed  in  a  physiological  salt  solution  to  remove  the  adherent  anti- 
formln. The  mass  is  then  carefully  rubbed  up  with  solidified  glycerin  bovine 
serum  (6  to  8  tubes),  the  cotton  plugs  of  the  tubes  flamed,  and  sealed  with 
paraffin. 

The  method  furnishes  very  good  results. 

Inhalation  and  feeding  tests  with  tubercle  bacilli  and  bovines  to  deter- 
mine the  smallest  possible  amount  necessary  for  infection,  A.  Webeb  and 
C.  TiTZE  ( Tuber kulo8€  Arh.  K.  Gsndhtsamt.,  1910,  No.  10,  pp.  1 46-1 56). —The 
tests  showed  that  at  least  0.00001  gm.  by  Inhalation  and  0.01  gm.  per  mouth  of 
tubercle  bacilli  are  necessary  to  Infect  bovines. 

Open-air  experiments  with  tuberculous  cattle,  J.  G.  Rutherpord  (Amer. 
Vet.  Rev.,  38  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  3 13-^49). —The  author,  after  slaughtering  all 
clinical  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  a  herd,  observed  the  42  survivors  for  some 
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time.  The  points  which  he  tried  to  elicit  were  ''(1)  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
tlie  open-air  treatment  on  the  diseased  cattle  themselves,  (2)  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  healthy  cattle  kept  in  contact  with  diseased  cattle  were  subject  to 
infection,  and  (3)  to  ascertain  what  percentage  of  healthy  calves  it  is  possible 
to  rear  without  any  precautions  from  diseased  cows  kept  under  open-air  con- 
ditions. .  .  . 

"  The  evidence  on  the  whole  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  open-air  treatment 
is  not  likely  to  exercise  any  marked  curative  influence  on  animals  already 
tuberculous,  especially  when  reinfection  is  possible  through  cohabitation  with 
clinical  cases.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  healthy  calves  raised  from  the  whole 
herd,  namely  60  per  cent,  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  discouraging,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  cows  on  which  they  were 
reared  were  affected  with  tuberculosis,  that  one  had  a  tuberculous  udder, 
and  that  a  number  of  the  others  were  open  and  clinical  cases,  the  matter  as- 
sumes a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The  author  believes  it  highly  improbable 
that  such  a  large  percentage  of  healthy  calves  could  have  been  obtained  from  a 
herd  of  the  same  kind  under  ordinary  stable  conditions." 

Should  renal  tuberculosis  be  reckoned  amongrst  the  open  conditions  P 
Kallina  {Arch.  Wise.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  36  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  137-176,  pi.  1; 
abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  104).— Renal  tuber- 
culosis, according  to  the  author,  should  be  considered  an  open  condition.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  urine  samples  for  diagnostic  puriK)ses  is  pointed  out. 

About  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cows  furnishing  milk  for  infant  feeding, 
C.  BoLLE  (Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  47  (1910),  No.  26,  pp.  1227,  1228;  abs.  in 
Intemat.  Centbl.  Oesam.  Tuberkulose  Forach.,  4  (1910),  No.  10,  p.  542).— The 
author  details  his  findings  with  304  cows  in  a  dairy  herd  which  furnished 
milk  for  infant  feeding  purposes.  In  no  instance  was  open  tuberculosis  present. 
The  milk  from  75  cows  which  reacted  positively  was  injected  into  guinea  pigs, 
with  the  result  that  only  one  guinea  pig  became  tuberculous.  The  milk  from  9 
of  the  cows  on  injection  produced  doubtful  results  in  2  guinea  pigs,  but  the 
rest  were  negative. 

The  author,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  results,  points  out  the  uncertainty 
of  the  tuberculin  reaction  in  so  far  that  with  the  same  animals  it  at  times  gives 
positive  results  and  at  other  times  negative  results. 

Tuberculin  testing  of  cows  yielding  milk  for  infant  feeding  purposes, 
B.  MoLLEBS  (Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  ^7  (1910),  No,  26,  pp.  1228-1230;  abs.  in 
Ztschr.  ImmwUtatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  1,  p.  549).— The 
author  considers  that  the  clinical  and  bacteriological  examination  can  not  dis- 
place the  tuberculin  test,  and  therefore  the  latter  must  still  be  the  chief  factor 
in  Judging  milk  for  infant  feeding  purposes. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  tuberculin,  A.  Webeb  and  Dieteblen  (Tuber- 
kuJose  Arb,  K.  Qsndhtsamt.,  1910,  No.  10,  pp.  217-220) .—ThVa  work  has  to  do 
with  comparative' studies  of  the  tuberculins  prepared  from  human  and  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  and  the  detection  of  the  antibodies  against  the  tuberculin  in  the 
serum  of  tubercular  and  nontubercular  animals,  and  the  question  of  the  specific 
action  of  tuberculin  given  per  alimentary  tract. 

In  regard  to  the  complement  binding  substances  in  the  serum  of  tuber- 
cular children,  R.  Fua  and  H.  Koch  (Beitr,  Klinik  Tuberkulose,  14  (1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  79-86;  abs.  in  Iniemat.  Centbl.  Oesam.  Tuberkulose  Forsch.,  4  (1910), 
No.  11,  p.  565). — The  serum  from  subjects  treated  with  tuberculin  contained 
complement  binding  substances,  while  untreated  cases  did  not. 

Klimmer's  method  for  vaccinating  against  tuberculosis,  A.  Webeb  and  C. 
TiTZE  (Tuberkulose  Arb.  K.  Gandhtsarnt,  1910,  No.  10,  pp.  200-216) .—The  re- 
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suits  of  the  tests  were  generally  unsatisfactory.  See  also  a  previous  note  (BL  S. 
R.,  22,  p.  186). 

A  catechism  on  bovine  tuberculosis,  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  6.  Hastings 
(Wisconsin  8ta,  Circ.  Inform,  2S,  pp.  24*  fios,  8). — This  circular,  arranged  In  the 
form  of  a  catechism,  is  designed  for  use  by  those  desiring  information  on  tuber- 
culosis, Its  cause,  effect,  and  mode  of  distribution,  the  mode  of  application  and 
interpretation  of  the  tuberculin  test,  and  tuberculosis  control. 

Experimental  studies  in  regrard  to  the  etiology  of  tumors,  S.  L5wenbteth 
{Beiir,  Klin.  Chirurg.,  69  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  69S-7(H>,  pis.  -f,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Zenihl. 
Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  11  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  14,  15). — If  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing are  present,  epithelial  cysts  can  be  produced  experimentally.  They  do  not 
possess  a  progressive  character,  and,  therefore,  do  not  conform  to  the  Cohnfaielm- 
Ribbert  theory. 

The  author  was  also  able  to  produce  hemorrhages  In  the  bladder,  such  as 
occur  in  papilloma  of  the  bladder,  by  injections  of  benzidln. 

About  the  antigenic  properties  of  tumor  lipoids,  G.  Izas  (Ztschr.  Itnmuni- 
tatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  /,  Orig.,  7  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  624-628) .—^he  activity  of 
megatherlolysln  increases  up  to  55°  C,  after  which  it  decreases  until  70**  is 
reached.    At  75"*  the  activity  again  increases  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 

The  technique  of  the  meiostagrmin  reaction  with  malignant  tumors,  M. 
AscoLi  and  G.  Izae  (Mwicftew.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  57  (1911),  No.  41,  pp.  2129- 
2131;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  5  (1911),  No.  2,  p.  S20).— The  powdered  tnmor  is 
macerated  for  24  hours  with  methyl  alcohol  at  50"*  C,  shaking  occasionally 
during  the  period.  The  mixture  Is  filtered  oflP  hot,  cooled,  and  filtered  again. 
The  antigen  Is  prepared  as  usual — 0.1  cc.  of  a  1 :  100  to  1 :  200  aqueous  emulsion 
to  9  cc.  of  the  serum,  which  has  been  previously  diluted  20  times  with  0.85  per 
cent  sodium  chlorld  solution.  The  influence  of  different  acids  and  salta  on  the 
reaction  are  noted.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  780). 

The  meiostagrmin  reaction  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  A.  Abooij  (Deut. 
Med.  Wchnschr.,  S6  (1910),  No.  43,  pp.  1997-1999;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  5  (1911), 
No.  2,  p.  320), — When  a  specific  antigen  (virus)  was  added  to  the  blood  serum 
of  animals  having  foot-and-mouth  disease,  an  increase  In  the  surface  tension  of 
the  serum  was  noted.  This  was  greater  than  when  the  same  addition  was  made 
to  normal  serum.  The  positive  reaction  is  present  some  time  after  recovery 
from  the  disease. 

Some  diseases  of  swine,  N.  S.  Mayo  (Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  189,  pp.  3-19, 
figs.  6). — ^Following  a  brief  account  of  simple  sanitary  precautions  and  inex- 
pensive shelter  houses,  the  author  discusses  swine  mange,  swine  lice  (Hcemat- 
opinus  suis),  "bull  nose"  or  necrotic  stomatitis,  chronic  pneumonia  or  cough- 
ing, hog  cholera,  and  paralysis  in  swine,  including  preventive  measures  and 
remedies. 

[Note  on  a  nematode  from  the  stomach  of  the  pig],  Foster  (Abs.  in 
Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  850,  pp.  590,  59i).— Notes  are  presented  on  the 
occurrence  of  Spiroptera  strongylina  (or  a  new  species)  in  the  United  Statea 
A  second  species  (Physocephalus  sexalatus)  that  was  found  associated  with 
8.  strongylina  Is  recorded  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  and  this  is 
also  said  to  be  the  first  record  of  its  occurrence  in  the  domestic  pig. 

Is  there  any  danger  of  disseminating:  hogr  erysipelas  by  immunizing:  with 
cultures  of  the  organism  causing  this  disease?  W*  Pitt  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl 
Wcfmschr,,  27  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  98-103) .—ThiB  is  a  polemical  article,  in  which 
the  author  states  that  Rickmann's  conclusions  <>  In  regard  to  Lorenz's  serum- 

«  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  25  (1909),  No.  35,  p.  643-653. 
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bacteria  simnltaneons  metbod  (E.  S.  R.,  S,  p.  525)  are  not  warranted.  He 
accampanies  his  argnment  with  statistics  in  regard  to  hog  erysipelas  for  Qnite 
a  namber  of  years. 

Trichinosis  in  the  cat,  J.  Ciub^a  (Ztschr.  Fleisch  u,  Milchhyp,,  21  {1911), 
No.  S,  pp.  171,  172;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  <md  Ther.,  2i  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  83,  84). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  a  case  of  trichinosis  in  a  cat  in  Roumanla  that 
apparently  became  infected  with  trlchlnee  through  feeding  on  rats.  The  In- 
lecdok  *    peared  to  be  one  of  long  standing. 

Fowl  spirochetosis,  W.  Jowett  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  S7  {1910),  Ifo, 
6,  pp,  662-670,  pL  1,  /Iff 8.  2). — The  author  records  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  vichilty  of  Cape  Town. 
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The  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  Ohio,  G.  E.  Thobne  {Agr.  Student,  17 
{1911),  No.  5,  pp.  7-9,  S4,  55).— This  article  points  out  that  now  the  free  lands 
of  the  Northwest  'are  exhausted  and  the  migratory  movement  which  was 
steadily  westward  for  several  years  has  practically  reached  its  culmination, 
the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  are  being  consid- 
ered more  carefully  than  ever  before.  The  water  route  advantages  and  the 
several  transcontinental  railway  systems  in  Ohio  "  offer  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation not  excelled  by  any  similar  area  in  the  world/'  and  since  more  than  one- 
balf  its  people  live  in  large  towns  and  cities  and  are  largely  occupied  in  manu- 
facturing industries  there  are  excellent  local  -markets  for  farm  produce. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Wayne  County 
from  1851  to  1908: 

Progress  of  agriculture  in  Wayne  County. 


Period. 

Area  In 

Number 
of  cattle. 

Ratio  of 
cattle  to 

acreage. 

Cost  of 

fertilizer. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

CJom. 

1851-1859 

Acres. 
85,700 
84,965 
99,669 
111,413 
115,823 
115,974 

49,366 
54.913 
49,477 
46,150 
39,860 
36,867 

1:1. 74 
1:1.65 
1:2.01 
1:2.41 
1:2.94 
1:3.14 

Bushels. 
12.6 
13.1 
16.8 
16.9 
16.1 
18.4 

Bushds. 
26.8 
32.1 
41.2 
34.2 
33.6 
38.0 

Bushels. 
26.3 

1809-1869 

32.0 

]S?0-Ig» 

"'$26,646' 
41,643 
75,682 

34.2 

U89-I'889 

36.2 

1890-1899 

34.9 

ttOO-1908 

38.7 

While  these  figures  show  that  there  has  Ijeen  a  general  increase  in  the  yield 
it  is  recalled  that  the  Ohio  Station  by  a  series  of  systematic  experiments 
ahowed  that  "  on  a  tract  of  40  acres,  farmed  in  a  4-year  rotation  of  com,  oats, 
wheat,  and  clover,  the  yield  of  com  has  been  increased  to  a  5-year  average  of 
70  shelled  bushels  per  acre ;  that  of  oats  to  55  bushels ;  that  of  wheat  to  361 
bushels,  and  that  of  Aay  to  4  tons." 

A  sjrdtem  of  tenant  fanning  and  its  results,  J.  W.  Pboley  and  C.  B.  Suith 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  |57,  pp.  20).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  a  system  of  tenant  farming,  showing  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  why  tenant  farms  often  deteriorate. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  a  system  of  farming  In  eastern  Maryland 
organized  by  a  merchant  with  no  special  knowledge  of  agriculture,  a  system 
whidi  has  maintained  for  over  30  years  yields  sufficient  to  keep  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  in  a  state  of  good  repair  and  pay  a  net  income  of  more  than  5  per 
cent  to  the  estate,  and  at  the  same  time  give  satisfactory  profits  to  the  tenants. 
98334°— No.  2—11 7 
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Tbe  account  shows  G6  farms  on  this  estate  and  discusses  the  cropping 
employed,  terms  of  rental,  management  of  live  stock,  relation  of  the  farming 
system  to  fertility,  value  of  the  i^stem,  its  distinctive  features  and  its  possible 
improvement. 

Bstimating  rent  (In  Stephen's  Booh  of  the  Farm,  Edinburgh  and  London^ 
J90S,  vol,  1,  5,  ed,,  rev,,  pp.  2€7-270), — ^The  author  discusses  the  theories  and 
gives  illustrations  of  different  methods  of  determining  rents,  showing  tbat  ail 
land  can  not  be  valued  on  the  same  basis  because  of  the  diversificaticAt  of  pro- 
duction. Usually  the  rent  is  estimated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land 
at  tbe  time,  but  in  some  instances  an  estimated  interest  is  allowed  <xi  impFOve- 
ments  in  addition  to  that  paid  for  "  the  indestructible  resources  of  the  solL" 

Survey  and  record  of  agricultural  land  in  the  Ketherlands,  G.  W.  Hofv- 
MAKN  ( Verslag.  en  Meded,  Dir.  Landh,  Dept.  Landh.,  yijv.  en  Handel,  1910,  No, 
$t  pp,  S^-^). — ^The  article  gives  a  detailed  history  of  registers  or  surv^s  of 
real  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  basis  of  taxation,  in  the  Nether- 
lands for  more  than  a  century,  and  discusses  and  illustrates  fully  the  methods 
of  registering  and  recording,  and  the  extent,  ownership,  value  of  lands,  mort- 
gages, and  all  other  records  pertaining  to  real  estate. 

Small  holdings  (Jour.  Roy.  8oc.  Arts,  59  {1911),  No.  S048,  p,  571). ^Tbe 
author  points  out  some  of  the  defects  in  the  small  holdings  act  and  intimates 
that  it  has  been  only  a  qualified  success.  In  18d5  there  were  299,378  holdon 
of  parcels  between  1  and  50  acres  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  1909  the  num- 
ber had  fallen  to  288,011.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  only  519  applicants  ont 
of  22,455  have  expressed  a  wish  to  buy  the  land.  It  is  shown  that  this  is  not 
doe  to  a  lack  of  desire  to  purchase  but  for  want  of  necessary  capital  for  pur- 
chase and  stocking.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  act  is  deficient  in  that  it  does 
not  facilitate  purchases. 

Cooperative  credit  banks,  H.  W.  Woltp  {Dairy,  23  {1911),  No.  268,  pp.  9$, 
$4). — ^This  paper  discusses  cooperative  credit  banking  as  it  is  carried  op  in 
some  foreign  countries  and  shows  by  comparison  the  stimulus  it  would  give 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  system  has  much  to  commend  it,  since  it  keeps  at  home  the  money  produced 
In  a  locality  and  enables  even  the  smallest  producer  or  tradesman  to  obtain 
credit  on  security  not  recognized  by  existing  institutions. 

It  Is  held  that  in  addition  to  satisfying  an  economic  want  in  Germany  by 
providing  enormous  sums  of  money,  these  banks  have  had  a  powerful  moral 
influence  upon  their  members. 

Beport  of  the  working  of  cooperative  credit  societies  in  the  Fonjab  for 
tbe  year  ending  July  31,  1910  {Rpt.  Work.  Coop.  Credit  8oc.  Punjab,  1910, 
pp.  2+2+11+XV). — ^The  annual  report  of  the  working  of  cooperative  credit 
societies  in  the  Punjab  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1910,  evidaices  greater 
progress  in  the  movement  than  for  any  previous  year. 

It  is  shown  that  the  rural  societies  constitute  98  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, which  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  year,  and  the  working  capital 
iMLS  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  Deposits  from  nonmembers  have 
Increased  350  per  cent  and  loans  have  Increased  nearly  140  per  cent  The 
actual  working  of  the  rural  societies  and  the  success  or  failure  of  each  is  dis- 
cassed  in  detail. 

Legislation  and  state  intervention  in  regard  to  agricultural  insurance 
ilntemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [fiotne],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  8oc.  Intel.,  2  {1911),  No.  1, 
fp.  189-196).— Thin  article  discusses  the  general  effects  of  legislation  and 
sfate  intervention  in  regard  to  agricultural  insurance  in  France,  giving  sta- 
tistical tables  showing  the  progress  made  in  cattie  insurance  in  1909,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  insurance  societies  against  hail  in  1910. 
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There  were  42,511  cattle  insured  In  1909  valued  at  41,613,763  francs.     The 
amount  of  loss  was  2,659,786  francs,  leaving  a  reserve  of  709,233  francs. 

JCeasores  proposed  for  the  regulation  of  the  grain  trade,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Zemstvo  and  the  agricultural  cooperative  societies  {IntemaU 
Inst.  Affr,  [Boi»],  BvX.  Bur.  Econ.  and  8oc.  Intel.,  2  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  99- 
106). — This  article  discusses  the  problems  of  marketing  or  exporting  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  small  farms  in  Russia. 

It  is  shown  that  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  his  grain  as  soon  as  har- 
vested in  order  to  pay  his  debts,  and  that  agents  of  foreign  houses  take  advan* 
tage  of  this  necessity  to  compel  him  to  sell  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
conditions.  The  problem  has  been  partially  solved  in  some  of  the  provinces 
by  the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies  and  the  starting  of  special  corn 
warehouses  where  the  peasants  deposit  their  grain  as  security  and  receive  loans 
from  the  society.  This  enables  them  to  seek  the  best  market  for  their  prod- 
uce. In  some  of  the  provinces  the  societies  have  established  direct  relations 
with  foreign  markets  thus  eliminating  a  large  number  of  small  speculators  as 
middlemen. 

General  uplift  and  increase  of  agricultural  labor  by  cooperative  means 
{Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  60  {1910),  No.  69,  p.  711).— A  speech  delivered  at  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Meeting  of  the  German  Agricultural  Association  in  which  are 
discussed  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  organized  effort  among  agri- 
cultural laborers.  It  is  suggested  that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  migration 
of  agricultural  labor  and  be  of  vast  economic  value  to  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  country  at  large  if  each  family  of  laborers  should  be  allotted  for  a  long 
term  a  small  holding  which  it  could  call  home  and  be  given  an  opportunity  of  # 
eventually  paying  for. 

Law  of  farm  service  (In  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, 1908,  vol.  i,  5.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  294-297). — ^The  provisions  of  the  law  of  farm 
service  and  the  workmoi's  compensation  act  of  1906  are  discussed  in  detail. 

Parm  servants  and*wages  (In  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1908,  vol.  1,  5.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  289-^9^). — ^The  author  discusses  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  important  element  of  farm  labor  in  agricultural  economy,  showing 
the  general  effect  of  increased  wages  upon  the  standard  of  living  in  the  British 
Isles  from  1850  to  1900,  and  the  different  methods  of  employing  laborers,  to- 
gether with  tables  which  show  the  average  earnings  per  week  in  various  locali- 
ties in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  variation  in  wages,  per- 
quisites, and  farm  hours  in  each.  The  following  table  indicates  the  course  of 
wages  on  a  large  number  of  farms  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  between 
1850  and  1903,  the  rates  being  expressed  as  percentages  of  those  for  the  year 
1900,  which  is  taken  as  100 : 

Relative  rise  in  wages  since  1850. 


Goon  tries. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1903 

Enfi^d  and  Wales 

Percent. 
64 
50 
56 

Percent. 
76 
60 
63 

Per  cent. 
82 

71 
71 

Percent. 
91 
85 
81 

Percent. 
90 
91 
90 

Percent. 
100 
100 
100 

Percent. 
101 

.^cntl^d                            

103 

Tndffn^ 

101 

Crop  Reporter  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bvr.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  13  {1911),  No. 
4,  PP'  25-52). — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  condition  and  acreage  of  crops 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries;  the  farm  values  and  range  of  prices 
of  important  agricultural  products ;  the  condition  of  farm  animals  April  If  and 

_, .  -roogle 
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estimated  losses  during  the  preceding  year;  cotton  production  comparisons  in 
the  United  States;  data  on  the  cost  of  producing  corn  in  1909;  and  monthly 
receipts  and  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  India  for  the  years  1904r-5  to  190&-0  {Agr. 
Statis.  India,  25  {1904-1909),  /,  pp.  Ill + 402 ).—The&e  agricultural  statistics  of 
India  from  1904-5  to  1908-9  show  the  area  under  the  various  crops  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  and  the  average  yield  of  the  principal  crops,  together  with  tables 
showing  the  Incidence  of  the  land  revenue  assessment  on  the  area  and  popula- 
tion, and  transfers  of  land. 

Handbook  of  conservation,  Mabt  L.  Tucker  (Boston,  1911,  pp.  F///+9i). — 
The  author,  who  is  chairman  of  the  conservation  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  presents  a  series  of  suggested  topics 
••upon  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  as  a  guide  to  club  and  classroom 
study  and  furnishes  explanatory  comments  upon  many  phases  of  the  subject 

A&BICTILTTJaAL  EDTTCATIOH. 

Afirricultural  education  (Farmer's  Guide,  23  (1911),  2fo,  16,  p.  510).— -A 
brief  outline  is  here  given  of  the  evolution  of  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
United  States  from  1795  to  1857.  The  article  also  contains  informatloii  ocm- 
cerning  the  growth  of  agricultural  schools  in  Europe  from  the  founding  of  a 
school  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  in  1806,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  of  England  in  1845. 

Vocational  education,  A.  D.  Dean  (A^  Y.  State  Ed,  Dept,  Bui.  479,  1910,  pp. 
191-208). — As  an  Introduction  to  the  review  of  laws  relating  to  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  household  economics,  passed  in  1907  and  1908  by  the  sev- 
eral state  legislatures,  the  author  discusses  and  defines  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  vocational  education.  He  states  clearly  that  such  education  should  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  different  communities  and  different  classes 
of  people,  and  that  in  the  beginning,  at  least  until  vocational  education  gets  Its 
**  bearings,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  some  traditions  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion," special  vocational  schools  will  need  to  be  established. 

It  is  his  belief  that  the  whole  question  of  vocational  education  is  one  for  a 
state  government  to  consider,  that  the  state  and  the  local  communities  should 
share  in  its  expenses,  and  that  the  control  of  vocational  education  should  be  In 
the  hands  of  existing  state  boards  of  education  rather  than  under  the  direction 
of  special  commissions  established  for  the  purpose.  The  State  needs  also  to 
give  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  such  work.  Vocational  education 
should  be  divided  into  three  phases:  (1)  Intermediate,  for  children  from  14  to 
16  years  of  age,  giving  a  training  preparatory  to  entering  occupations  in  the 
field  of  agricultural,  trades,  and  manufacturing  Industries;  (2)  secondary,  for 
pupils  16  or  more  years  old,  with  a  more  or  less  direct  connection  with  the 
intermediate  vocational  training  and  highly  specialized  courses  for  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  and  knowledge  of  direct  practical  value;  and  (3)  advanced  voca- 
tional or  technical  training  which  is  already  provided  for  in  the  system  of  land- 
grant  colleges. 

Agrricultural  education,  W.  H.  French  (Moderator-Topics,  SI  (1911),  No. 
31,  pp.  619,  620). — ^This  article  mentions  the  different  phases  of  agricultural 
work  that  may  be  done  in  a  high  school  and  a  few  problems  which  have  been 
solved  by  the  young  men  in  some  of  the  Michigan  schools. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  In  the  high  school,  G.  A.  Bbigkeb  (New  York, 
1911,  pp.  XXV-\-202,  pis.  16,  figs.  5).— The  author  considers  in  this  book  three 
critical  problems  of  vocational  education.  The  first  of  these  concerns  itself 
with  the  desirability  of  establishing  separate  sdioolB  for  the  teadiing  of  agrl- 
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culture ;  the  second  has  to  do  with  the  possible  outcome  of  any  form  of  educa- 
tion that  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  economic  motives ;  and  the  third,  the  possi- 
bility that,  in  the  emphasis  necessarily  placed  upon  the  economic  factor,  the 
broader  "  cultural "  values  of  the  study  of  science  may  be  lost  to  view. 

Tbe  book  deals  with  the  nature  of  secondary  agriculture,  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  and  the  social 
results  of  secondary  agriculture,  claiming  that  "the  adolesc^it  boy  or  girl 
should  live  tn  an  elementary  way  the  life  that  he  expects  to  live  more  intensely 
later ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  high  school  approaches  this  ideal  condition,  the 
better  is  the  school."  It  is  argued  that  secondary  agriculture  should  be  taught 
as  a  separate  science.  Other  subjects  discussed  are  the  psychological  deter- 
mination of  sequence,  the  seasonal  determination  of  sequence,  the  organization 
of  tlie  course,  aims  and  methoda  of  presentation,  and  tho  'brganization  of  the 
laboratory  and  field  work.  An  illustrative  list  of  classified  exercises  Is  given, 
and  a  rough  classification  of  recent  textbooks  on  general  agriculture  is  arranged 
in  an  appendix.  Dr.  W.  G.  Bagley  states  in  the  introduction  that  "if  the 
essence  of  true  culture  is  to  see  the  fundamental  and  etemid  shining  out 
through  the  seemingly  trivial  and  transitory,  there  is  no  subject  better  adapted 
to  provide  culture  than  the  subject  of  agriculture." 

General  agricultural  d^emistxy,  IV  B.  CUvr  an4  W.  :^L  TorrraoHAic  (Afad- 
4«w,  Wis,,  1910,  pp.  534,  /Iflra.  22). — Thc^  authors  of  this  book  give  a  survey  of 
the  general  field  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture.  It  treats  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  soil,  crops  and  their  essential  food  requirements,  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  their  ingredients,  the  part  played  by  the  atmosphere  and  natural 
waters  in  making  available  plant  food,  a  study  of  the  animal  bodyf  feeding 
standards,  food  requirements  of  animals,  and  milk  and  its  products.  An  ap- 
pendix containing  tables  for  reference  is  a  feature  of  the  book. 

Laboratory  exercises  in  farm  managexnent,  G.  F.  Wakkek  and  K.  0.  Livsa- 
MOBE  {2few  York,  1910,  pp.  j:Z/+/58).— This  is  a  laboratory  guide  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  exercises  and  problems  in  the  various  p^ses  of  farm  man- 
agement. They  deal  with  the  business  of  farming,  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  the  farm,  its  management  under  different  systems,  and  suc^i  questions  as 
marketing  and  keeping  farm  records.  Twenty-two  pages  are  devoted  to  refer- 
ences to  the  literature. 

The  accredited  farm  system,  D.  H.  OTI19  (Wis.  Cotmtry  Mag.,  5  (1911), 
No,  i,  pp.  129-1S2). — The  author  describes  a  system  of  instruction  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature  in  fiirm  practice  recently  inaugurated  by  the  college  of  agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  12  accredited  farms  in  Wisconsin, 
as  previously  noted  (£.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  497),  and  gives  details  coucemiug  the 
factors  that  are  considered  essential  in  the  selection  of  accredited  farms  and 
the  prerequisites  for  students  seeking  positions  on  these  farm& 

Judging:  and  testing  com,  D.  W.  Working  (W.  Va.  School  Agr.,  1  {1911), 
Ho.  J^,  pp.  6i6-S8,  figs.  11), — ^Twelve  lessons  are  outlined  for  schools  on  the 
method  and  puri)ose  of  judging  and  testing  seed  com.  Each  lesson  is  accom- 
panied by  a  laboratory  exercise  and  one  or  more  references  to  helpful  literature. 
Studies  of  aquatic  insects,  L.  S.  Hawkins  {^attire-Study  Rev.,  7  {1911), 
A'o.  J^  pp.  91-96). — A  suggestive  outline  for  the  study  of  aquatic  insects  in  the 
grades  is  given  for  the  fall  and  spring.  It  is  suggested  that  this  work  may 
be  correlated  with  art  and  English.  The  first  lesson  should  be  occui)ied  with 
a  study  of  the  insects.  Following  this  may  be  the  drawing  lessons,  and  then 
the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 

Lessons  from  the  forest,  E.  R.  Jackson  (Amer.  Forestry,  17  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  8-18,  figs.  14)' — The  author  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  place  of  forestry 
in  pr.blic  school  education,  and  then  takes  up  more  specifically  the  relations  of 
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forestry  to  nature  stndy,  elementary  agriculture,  botany,  and  geography  in 
public  school  courses,  showing  In  each  case  some  interesting  points  of  contact 

Outline  lessons  in  housekeepingr,  including  cooking,  laundering,  dairying, 
and  nursing  for  use  in  Indian  schools  (17.  8,  Dept,  Int„  Off.  Indian  Aff, 
[Puh.]  1911,  pp.  2S,  fig,  1 ) . — ^This  manual  has  been  compiled  from  the  results  of 
practical  experience  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Indian  schoola  It  con- 
tains a  list  of  reference  books  and  text-books,  estimates  for  equipment,  outline 
lessons  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  terms  in  cooking,  laundering,  dairying, 
and  nursing,  and  a  tentative  program  of  a  week's  work  in  a  boarding  schooL 

Synopsis  of  course  in  sewing  {XJ.  8.  Dept,  Int.,  Off,  Indian  Aff.  IPnb.], 
1911,  pp,  S8,  figs  17), — ^This  is  an  illustrated  practical  manual  consisting  of 
suggestions  intended  to  assist  teachers  in  giving  instruction  in  sewing.  It  has 
been  compiled  from  the  results  of  practical  experloice  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  Indian  schools. 

[Domestic  science],  Minnie  L.  Jamison  (Bui,  N.  C,  8tate  Norm,  and  Indus. 
Col.,  1  (1910),  No,  1,  pp,  49,  pis.  3). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  home  economics 
courses  offered  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  CJollege, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  recipes  and  directions  for  preparing  foods  of 
various  sorts,  and  a  discussion  of  kitchen  conveniences  for  use  in  warm  weather. 

Report  of  the  women's  institutes  of  Ontario,  1910,  G.  A.  Putnam  (Rpt, 
Women's  Insts,  Ontario,  1910,  pt,  1,  pp.  112), — ^This  report  contains  (1)  sta- 
tistics showing  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  90  women's  institute  districts, 
that  the  institutes  in  190&-10  had  a  total  monbershlp  of  16,104,  that  5,483  meet- 
ings were  held  with  a  total  attendance  of  140,388,  that  8,171  papers  were  read 
or  addresses  delivered  at  the  institutes,  and  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  In- 
situtes  were  $20,235,  and  the  total  expenditures,  $12,685;  (2)  addresses  and 
discussions  delivered  and  reports  submitted  at  the  annual  convention,  held  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  December  8-9,  1909;  (3)  a  selected  list  of 
papers  and  addresses;  and  (4)  a  list  of  officers  of  women's  Institutes. 

Agricultural  education:  Boys'  agricultural  clubs,  B.  M.  Davis  (El.  School 
Teacher,  11  (1911),  No,  7,  pp,  371-^80).— In  this  article  the  author  reviews  the 
literature  concerning  the  early  phases  of  the  boys'  agricultural  club  movement, 
gives  considerable  Information  secured  by  correspondence  with  those  actually 
directing  agricultural  club  work,  and  discusses  the  value  of  such  work  In 
bringing  about  a  redirection  of  education  in  the  country. 

School  gardening  for  Nebraska  boys*  and  girls'  club,  Anna  V.  Day  (Nebr. 
Dept,  Puh.  Instr.  Bui,  1,  4,  ser,,  1911,  pp,  12,  figs,  5). — Suggestions  are  given  in 
this  pamphlet  for  the  planning,  planting,  and  cultivation  of  school  gardens, 
together  with  specific  instructions  concerning  the  culture  of  some  of  the  more 
common  garden  vegetables  and  flowers. 

School  gardens  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  V.  MaoCaughet  (South.  Workman, 
89  (1910),  No,  7,  pp,  877-382).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  development, 
characteristics,  purposes,  and  management  of  school  gardens  in  Hawaii,  includ- 
ing a  list  of  books  relating  to  school  gardens. 

School  gardens  in  Jamaica,  P.  W.  Murray  (Bui,  Dept.  Agr.  Jamaica,  n,  ser., 
1  (1911),  No.  4*  pp.  280-285).— This  lecture  delivered  at  the  agricultural  course 
for  school  teachers  in  1911  defines  the  functions  of  school  gardens  as  to  bring 
the  child  in  touch  with  nature  and  enable  him  to  appreciate  it,  to  develop  the 
power  of  observation  and  accuracy,  to  train  directly  for  life's  vocation,  and  to 
correct  the  tendency  to  avoid  agricultural  pursuits  now  evident  in  certain 
portions  of  the  island.  It  also  discusses  school  gardens  in  home  life,  school 
gardens  as  practical  object  lessons  for  classroom  work,  planning  a  garden,  the 
practical  use  of  school  gardens,  experimental  work  in  school  gardens,  and  their 
ornamental  aspects.  ^,^,,^^,  ^ ,  Cooolt  I 
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School  crardens  in  Ireland  (DepU  Agr,  and  Tech.  Instr,  Ireland  Jour.,  It 
{1910),  No.  1,  pp.  IfiB-lSl,  pis.  2).— This  is  a  brief  deflcriptlon  of  school  garden 
work  in  Ireland,  showing  the  methods  adopted  In  putting  to  practical  use  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  country  national  schoola 

These  methods  may  assume  one  of  the  following  three  forms:  (1)  In  which 
the  teacher,  having  himself  received  some  training  in  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural practice,  directs  and  supervises  the  laying  out  of  the  garden  into  plats 
for  the  cultivation  by  the  pupils  of  the  more  common  farm  crops  and  kitchen 
vegetables;  (2)  in  which  the  space  is  utilized  solely  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vegetables  more  generally  required  In  plain  domestic  cooking,  the  chief  object 
aimed  at  being  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  garden 
tools  and  to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  vegetable  cultivation;  (3)  in 
which  the  school  garden  may  be  chosen  as  a  suitable  center  for  a  horticultural 
demonstration  plat,  aiabling  students  to  follow,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  the  best  methods  of  growing  vegetables  and  fruit 

An  account  Is  given  of  three  typical  school  gardens  representing  the  above 
classifications,  viz,  at  the  Tallow  National  School,  CJounty  of  Waterford,  the 
St  Johnston  National  School,  Ck>unty  of  Donegal,  and  the  Newmills  National 
School.  County  of  Tyrone. 

School  erardenin^  and  nature  study,  1^  J.  G.  Willis  (Oirc8,  and  Agr.  Jour. 
Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Ceylon,  5  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  S9-i6) .—This  circular  contains 
general  directions  for  making  school  gardens  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
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Colorado  College  ftnd  Station. — ^The  general  assembly  has  made  appropriations 
to  the  college  aggregating  $200,000,  of  which  $90,000  Is  to  be  used  for  improve- 
ments and  maintenance,  Including  $10,000  for  general  station  and  extension 
work. 

The  assembly  also  accepted  the  Fort  Lewis  and  the  Grand  Junction  Indian 
schools  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  passed  a  bill  reorganizing  them  aa 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture.  An  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  made  for  the 
Fort  Lewis  school  during  the  next  biennium,  and  $10,000  for  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion school.  The  latter  institution  will  not  be  In  operation  the  next  two  years, 
except  that  the  buildings  will  be  used  for  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  G.  F.  Snyder,  formerly  principal  of  the  Sauk  County  Training 
School  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Fort  Lewis  school, 
which  it  is  planned  to  open  next  fall. 

Hawaii  College. — According  to  a  note  in  Science,  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
was  granted  by  the  recent  Territorial  Legislature  in  addition  to  $20,000  for 
maintenance.  Grounds  comprising  about  90  acres,  of  which  80  acres  were  set 
aside  by  the  Government,  are  now  available  at  Manoa. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — ^The  legislature  renewed  for  another  period  of  5 
years  the  mill  tax  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  It  Is  estimated  that  over 
$1,000,000  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  during  the  next  6  years.  A  library 
to  cost  $225,000  and  a  stock-Judging  pavilion  to  cost  $20,000  were  among  the 
buildings  definitely  authorized. 

Special  appropriations  were  also  made  of  $60,000  for  equipment  of  the  domes- 
tic technology  building,  gymnasium,  and  veterinary  hospital,  $6,000  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  grounds,  $43,000  for  the  heating  plant,  $50,000  for  general  instruc- 
tion, $18,000  for  extension  work,  $15,000  for  the  station,  and  $5,000  each  for 
the  engineering  experiment  station,  the  roads  work,  and  the  2-year-course: 

C.  V.  Gregory,  bulletin  editor  and  head  of  the  agricultural  journalism 
department,  has  resigned  to  become  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  Chicago. 

Cornell  University. — The  college  of  agriculture  Is  holding  its  first  summer 
school  from  July  6  to  August  6.  The  special  purpose  is  the  training  of  teach- 
ers In  agriculture,  nature  study,  and  home  economics,  and  groups  of  courses^ln 
each  of  these  subjects  are  being  offered. 

Texas  Station. — Director  H.  H.  Harrington  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  July  1. 
He  becomes  agricultural  director  of  the  St.  Louis^  Brownsville  and  Mexico  Rail- 
road, with  headquarters  at  Klngsville,  Texas. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — ^The  legislature  at  its  recent  session  provided  n 
permanent  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  of  slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  a  mill,  which  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  $150,000  during 
the  ensuing  biennium.  The  legislature  also  Increased  the  number  of  tru^f:ees 
from  nine  to  thirteen,  and  provided  that  the  secretary  of  state  should  be  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  board.  The  following  new  appointments  were  made:  J.  A.  Hyde, 
Nephi;  Angus  T.  Wright,  Ogden;  J.  M.  Peterson,  Richfield,  and  C.  S.  Tingey, 
secretary  of  state.  Salt  Lalce  City  (ex  officio). 

A  bill  was  passed  allowing  the  college  to  offer  degree  courses  in  agricultural 
engineering,  this  to  include  courses  in  irrigation,  drainage,  public  roads,  water 
supplies,  and  ^nitation,  farm  buildings,  and  farm  machinery. 

Special  laws  were  enacted  granting  permanent  annual  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  extension  work  and  of  the  experiment  station.  These  pro- 
Tide  $20,000  for  extension  worl^  and  $30,000  for  the  experiment  station  during 
the  biennium.  A  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  a  gymnasium, 
to  which  Hon.  Thomas  Smart,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  added  $10,000,  and  from 
other  sources  $5,000  more  was  contributed.  Forty  thousand  dollars  was  also 
appropriated  for  a  power  and  light  plant.  The  lands  and  buildings  of  the 
Panguitch  Indian  School,  recently  turned  over  to  the  State,  were  transferred 
to  the  experiment  statio^,  together  with  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  equip- 
menL  These  appropriations,  together  with  the  mill  tax,  will  give  the  Institu- 
tion a  little  more  than  $300^)00  for  the  biennium. 

With  the  increase  in  funds  for  extension  work,  Prof.  J.  C.  Hogenson  will 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  extension  department,  being  located  in  Salt  Lake 
City:  Pro!  John  T.  Caine,  HI,  will  give  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
extension  work,  and  a  domestic  science  teacher  for  extension  work  will  be 
employed. 

F.  S.  Harris,  formerly  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  and  more  recently 
assistant  in  soils  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  agronomist  of  the 
college  and  station.  Mr.  Harris  takes  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cornell  this  year. 
Ernest  Carrol,  M.  Sc.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  animal  husbandry  and  associate  in  the  station  work.  Frank  L. 
West  takes  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  this  year  and  returns  to 
his  position  as  professor  of  physics^  He  will  take  up  work  in  meteorology  and 
soil  physics  with  the  station.  C.  N.  Jensen,  an  assistant  in  plant  pathology  at 
Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  plant  pathology 
and  plant  pathologist  of  the  station.  Mr.  Jensen  has  been  granted  leave  until 
January  1,  1912,  in  order  to  complete  his  work  at  Cornell. 

E.  G.  Peterson,  professor  of  bacteriology  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  bacteriology  in  the  college.  Prof.  Peterson 
will  receive  his  Ph.  D.  from  Cornell  this  year.  Prof.  B.  G.  Titus,  on  leave  for 
postgraduate  work  in  Harvard  University,  returned  July  1.  J.  E.  Greaves, 
associate  chemist,  has  returned  from  postgraduate  work  in  the  University  of 
California  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  Erastus  Peterson,  assistant  in  agronomy, 
resigned  in  April  to  enter  commercial  work.  A.  E.  Bowman,  of  the  graduating 
class,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position,  h-  H.  Winsor,  another  graduate,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  agronomy  and  irrigation,  and  has  taken  charge  of 
the  cooperative  work  with  the  settlers  on  the  recently  opened  Uintah  Reserva- 
tion. Fred  Froerer,  another  graduate,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  dairy- 
ing and  will  take  charge  of  cooperative  milk  testing  work  in  the  State. 

Vermont  UniTcrsity. — ^Dr.  Cyrus  G.  Pringle.  curator  of  the  herbarium  for 
many  years  and  an  early  plant  breeder  and  botanical  collector,  died  May  25  at 
the  age  of  73  years. 

Dr.  Pringle  began  his  extensive  collections  in  1874,  and  in  the  years  follow- 
ing covered  especially  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  this  country  and  the  entire 
territory  of  Mexico,  for  which  country  he  was  for  several  years  official  col- 
lector and  on  the  flora  of  which  he  became  a  recognized  authority.  He  had 
been  botanical  collector  for  Harvard  University  since  1885,  and  for  several 
years  forestry  and  botanical  collector  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  > 
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History.  The  Prlngle  Herbarinm  at  the  nnlversity,  containing  nearly  100,000 
plants  from  all  over  the  world,  remains  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  life  work. 

Dr.  Prlngle  will  also  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  early  plant  breeders  of  the 
country.  Among  his  productions  was  a  beardless  wheat  bearing  his  name, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  variety  of  this  type  to  become  com- 
mercially successful.  He  also  developed  high  grade  varieties  of  oats«  and  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  improvem^it  of  potatoe& 

Wisconsin  VnlTersity  and  Station. — ^According  to  a  note  in  Chicago  Dairy 
Produce,  A.  C.  Baer  has  been  ai^X)lnted  to  take  charge  of  a  new  line  of  wortc 
dealing  with  problems  of  city  milk  supply  and  ice-cream  making.  Courses  of 
instruction  will  be  offered  for  the  training  of  students  for  positions  in  the  city 
milk  trade  and  ice-cream  manufacturing  plants,  and  investigations  of  some  of 
the  unsolved  problems  will  be  inaugurated. 

A  course  in  agricultural  advertising  is  being  offered  in  the  university  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  agricultural  Journalism.  The  course  comprises  lec- 
tures on  methods  of  farm  advertising  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  advertise- 
ments of  live  stock,  seeds,  dairy  products,  etc. 

The  Pure-bred  Sire  League  is  being  organized  by  the  department  of  horse 
breeding,  as  a  voluntary  nonincorporated  state  and  national  organization  for 
the  improvement  of  farm  live  stock  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  registered  sires. 

According  to  a  note  in  Science,  J.  C.  Marquis»  Instructor  in  agricultural  jour- 
nalism and  agricultural  editor,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  editorship  of  Country 
Oentlemany  and  has  been  succeeded  by  John  Y.  Beaty,  associate  editor  of  Farm 
and  Home  and  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  in- 
structor in  horticulture  in  the  university  and  assistant  horticulturist  in  tlie 
station  to  engage  In  fruit  farming  in  Michigan. 

Wyoming  Board  of  Farm  Commissioners. — Under  a  law  recently  enacted  by 
the  legislature  a  board  of  three  farm  commissioners  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  direct  experiments  in  dry  farming.  This  board  may  employ  a 
director  of  experiments  and  must  report  December  1,  ldl2,  and  blannually 
thereafter.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  per  annum  is  provided  for  carying  oat 
the  act 

V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. — P.  P.  Glaxton,  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Bduca- 
tlon  to  succeed  E.  B.  Brown,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  the  presidoicy  of  New 
York  University.  Prof.  Claxton  will  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position 
at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School  for  the  South  late  in  July. 

Additional  Experimental  Farms  in  Quebec. — Land  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Canadian  Government  for  two  experimental  farms  in  Quebec.  One  of  these  is 
at  Cap  Rouge,  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  with  over  800  acres  of  land  and  substan- 
tial farm  buildings.  The  second  farm  is  at  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocaterie  in  Kamon- 
raska  county  and  has  an  area  of  about  125  acres. 

Hew  Experiment  Stations  in  Spain. — Recent  numbers  of  El  Progreso  Agricola 
y  Pecuario  announce  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Burgos  and  of  enologlcal  stations  at  Aranda  de  Duero,  Felanltz  (Baleares  Prov- 
ince), and  Valdepefias. 

Special  Training  Courses  for  Employees  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture.— Because  of  the  handicap  under  which  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture has  labored  in  having  to  draw  veterinarians  from  the  United  States,  where 
rinderpest,  surra,  and  foot-and-mouth  diseases  do  not  exist,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  special  training  courses  for  employees  of  the  bureau,  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Veterinary  Science.  These  courses  deal  with 
the  characteristics  of  Philippine  ^uimal  diseases,  Including  selected  reading  on 
subjects  connected  with  tropical  v^t^r^^^  sanitary  science,  lectures,  and  diacuB- 
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6lonfi»  and  obserratlon  tripe  to  important  centers  of  veterinary  worlt.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  In  the  specific  deities  of  the  various  officials. 

As  the  facilities  improve,  it  Is  Intended  so  to  expand  the  course  as  to  make  it 
more  closdy  rej^emble  the  postgraduate  training  courses  of  the  army  and  navy 
medical  schools  and  the  laboratory  training  course  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service.  Other  more  elementary  work  Is  under 
consideration.  Including  the  training  of  the  Filipino  assistants. 

AfiTTicnlture  at  Syracuse  University. — A  bulletin  has  been  Issued  by  Syracuse 
University  announcing  (1)  a  four-year  course  in  agriculture,  leading  to  the 
B.  S.  degree,  and  entitling  graduates  to  the  special  certificate  authorizing  them 
to  conduct  agricultural  courses  In  high  schools  subsidized  by  the  State;  <2) 
agricultural  instruction  In  the  university  summer  school  for  1911;  and  (3) 
short  winter  courses  in  dairy  husbandry  and  agriculture,  beginning  January 
4, 1911. 

The  college  courses  will  be  available  in  September,  1911,  but  according  to  the 
announcement  the  work  to  be  provided  at  that  time  is  considered  merely  a  pre- 
liminary step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  regular  agricultural  course.  In 
this  preliminary  work  the  present  facilities  of  the  university  will  be  utilized 
in  conducting  courses  "  leading  to  specialization  in  agriculture  with  the  aim  of 
preparation  for  practical  farm  management  or  for  teaching  agriculture  In  the 
high  school  or  other  schools."  The  courses  offered  are  in  agricultural  bac- 
teriology, agricultural  botany,  animal  breeding,  animal  nutrition,  agricultural 
chemistry,  agricultural  economics,  rural  social  conditions,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, rural  architecture  and  landscape  design,  economic  entomology,  agricultural 
geology,  and  meteorology,  with  field  laboratory  work  and  practical  studies  in 
farm  management 

Progress  at  the  Saskatchewan  Agiicaltaral  College. — ^The  buildings  of  the 
college  will  not  be  fully  completed  this  fall,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  few  students 
may  be  accepted.  Work  on  the  central  building  has  been  in  progress  for  over  a 
year;  the  stock-judging  building,  the  agricultural  engineering  building,  and  the 
power  plant  are  practically  completed,  and  a  dormitory,  a  horse  and  cattle  bam, 
and  a  sheep  bam  will  be  built  this  summer. 

The  Judging  pavilion,  which  will  cost  $42,000,  Is  a  fireproof  brick  and  cement 
stracture,  having  a  Judging  ring  90  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  seating  about 
500  people.  There  is  also  a  slaughter  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  125,  with 
a  cooling  room  on  one  side  and  immediately  adjoining  it  a  large  refrigerating 
room.   A  room  for  smoking  meats  is  also  provided. 

The  agricultural  engineering  building  is  125  feet  long  by  76  feet  wide  and 
will  cost  about  $60,000.  A  complete  course  in  farm  engineering  for  the  agricul- 
tural students  Is  being  outlined.  Agricultural  extension  work  is  under  way,  and 
experimental  work  is  being  organized  as  a  part  of  the  college  work. 

A  Vew  College  of  Agricnltore  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — A  new  college  of 
agriculture,  known  as  the  Grootfontein  College  of  Agriculture,  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Middleburg,  on  a  site  until  recently  occupied  by  a  military  remoimt 
station.  This  location  is  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  agricultural 
infraction  and  demonstrations  because  it  is  typical  of  a  vast  area  and  is 
suitable  for  practical  and  scientific  Instractlon  in  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  ostriches,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  and  in  dry-land  farm- 
tog,  irrigation,  and  dairying.  A  research  branch  of  the  Cape  agricultural 
department  is  also  to  be  established. 

R.  W.  Thornton  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  college.  Eventually 
there  is  to  be  accommodation  for  150  students,  but  at  present  only  50  will  be 
admitted.  The  course  of  study,  which  extends  over  2  years  and  leads  to  a 
diploma,  comprises  tostmction  in  agriculture  and  live  stock,  veterinary  scienc^_  ^ 
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dairying,  poultry  farming,  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  mechanics,  mensnra- 
tion,  surveying,  irrigation,  agricultural  engineering,  and  bookkeeping,  and  all 
kinds  of  practical  work  on  the  farm  and  In  the  dairy  and  shops.  For  the 
present  applicants  will  be  admitted  from  the  seventh  grade,  but  after  January 
1,  1913,  only  students  who  hold  the  matriculation  examination  certificate  of 
the  Gape  University,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  admitted.  Numerous  scholar- 
ships are  available,  including  one  of  $729  a  year,  tenable  for  2  or  3  years,  to 
be  awarded  annually  for  advanced  and  specialized  study  abroad. 

Short  courses  will  be  conducted  during  vacation  periods  in  suc^  subjects  as 
Irrigation,  butter  and  cheese  making,  etc.,  provided  sufilclent  funds  are  available 

normal  School  Agricultural  Institute. — ^The  Central  State  Normal  School, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  announces  a  flvenlay  institute  on  agricultural  and  rural 
topica  The  heads  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  soils,  horti- 
culture, and  forestry  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  members  of  the 
agricultural  and  home  economics  faculty  of  the  normal  school  will  discuss  their 
subjects  in  relation  to  the  rural  schools,  and  a  representative  of  the  state 
grange  will  discuss  The  New  Rural  Sociology.  There  will  also  be  discussions 
of  the  new  rural  spirit  and  conferences  on  various  subjects  taught  in  the  rural 
schools. 

An  Agricultural  Hi^h  School  in.  a  Normal  School. — ^The  Third  District  Normal 
School,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  In  addition  to  Its  regular  courses  for  teachers, 
is  conducting  an  agricultural  high  school.  The  work  includes  (1)  a  four-year 
secondary  course  intended  to  fit  young  men  either  for  farm  life  or  to  enter 
an  agricultural  college,  (2)  a  boys*  short  course,  running  6  wee^s  in  winter  and 
confined  to  farm  mechanics  and  agricultural  science,  and  (3)  a  school  for 
farmers,  lasting  from  10  days  to  2  weeks. 

National  Farm  School. — Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  new  dormlto^  recently 
erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  dedicated  June  4  by  (rovemor  John 
K.  Tener.  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  visitors  were  In  attendance.  Among 
other  addresses  was  one  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  of  New  York  City,  and  one  by 
ex-Senator  Lafayette  Young  of  Iowa. 

Agriculture  in  a  Trades  School. — The  trustees  of  the  Williamson  Free  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades,  which  is  located  about  16  miles  from  Philadelphia  in 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  have  decided  to  add  agriculture  to  the  list  of  5  trades 
now  taught  in  the  schooL    The  work  of  the  institution  is  of  elementary  grade. 

School  Farms. — ^According  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  April  25,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Wake  County,  N.  C,  assisted  by  the  Women's  Betterment 
Association  of  the  county,  has  successfully  inaugurated  11  school  farms,  each 
having  an  area  of  about  2  acres  and  planted  to  cotton,  tobacco,  com,  and 
wheat.  These  are  conducted  in  connection  with  rural  schools,  and  are  worked 
by  both  children  and  adults,  each  work-day  on  the  school  farms  being  made  a 
social  event.    Over  1,200  persons  have  participated  in  the  work. 

Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools, — ^According  to  a  recent  issue  of  Deseret 
Farmer,  the  state  board  of  education  of  Utah  has  provided  that  every  accredited 
high  school  in  the  State  must  teach  agriculture  In  order  to  participate  in  the 
maintenance  fund  provided  for  high  schools. 

A  New  Agricultural  School  in  Yucatan,  Vexico. — ^An  agricultural  school  is 
soon  to  be  established  in  the  State  of  Yucatan  by  the  department  of  promotion, 
acting  conjointly  with  the  governor  of  Yucatan.  In  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural school  there  will  be  a  department  for  instruction  in  the  various  crafta 
The  entire  institution  will  be  known  as  the  Lorenzo  Ancona  Castillo  School, 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  a  president  to  be  selected  annually.  The  ground  for 
the  building  has  been  selected  and  the  plans  of  some  of  the  buUdlogs  prepared. 
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Actual  building  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible  and  it  is  planned  to  have  the 
school  in  operation  by  next  winter. 

A  Hew  ATicultural  School  in  Argentina. — The  Consul  General  of  Buenos 
Aires  reports  that  a  school  of  aviculture  is  to  be  established  at  La  Plata  as 
an  annex  to  the  zoological  garden,  to  give  instruction  in  poultry  and  bee  keep- 
ing and  In  the  rearing  of  rabbits  and  pigeons,  the  latter  for  consumption  and 
as  carriers.  A  course  in  carpentry  and  other  trades  necessary  in  the  work  of 
an  avicnlturlst  will  also  be  offered. 

A  Yemacalar  Agrlcultiiral  Hchool  in  Bombay. — ^A  vernacular  agricultural 
school  was  opened  as  an  experiment  at  Poona  on  June  10,  1010,  in  charge  of 
K.  M.  Pawalr  and  an  assistant.  Twenty-one  boys  were  admitted  to  the  2-year 
course,  which  is  open  preferably  to  boys  between  13  and  16  years  of  age.  A 
part  of  the  agricultural  college  farm  is  to  be  used  for  practical  work,  the  boys 
spending  16  out  of  32  school  hours  a  week  in  actual  field  work. 

County  Staffs  of  Instructors  In  Agrlcnltural  Subjects  in  Sngland  and  Wales. — 
A  report  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  rural  education  conference,  which  was 
establi^ed  by  the  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1910,  with  reference  "  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  each  county  should  have  its  own  staff  of  instructors  in  agriculture,  horti- 
cnltnre,  and  other  allied  subjects,  or  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  services 
of  a  single  staff  should  be  made  available  for  groups  of  contiguous  counties; 
as  to  the  training  and  qualifications  which  such  instructors  should  possess  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  confidence  of  agriculturists;  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  staff  should  be  composed  for  each  county,  or  group  of 
counties,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  view  of  the  different  branches  of  rural 
industries  followed  in  each  locality." 

The  conference  reviews  the  status  of  the  different  counties  in  this  respect 
and  states  that  the  great  majority  of  the  counties  have  a  separate  Staff  of 
their  own,  which  is  often  supplemented  and  the  work  supervised  by  the  staff 
of  the  center  with  which  the  county  is  associated ;  and  that  the  only  grouping 
of  counties  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  assisting  to  maintain  a  Joint 
college  or  institute,  or  more  often  arises  out  of  association  with  ^ch  a  center 
for  agricultural  education  and  research.  In  the  case  of  certain  counties  no 
center  at  present  exists  with  which  they  could  conveniently  be  associated.  The 
conference  considers  that  every  county  either  should  be  associated  in  combina- 
tion with  other  counties  with  an  efficient  center,  or  If  not  in  combination, 
should  have  a  minimum  efficient  staff  of  its  own ;  that  it  is  desirable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  di&culty  of  obtaining  trained  teachers,  to  concentrate  higher 
agricultural  education  as  far  as  possible  in  a  few  efficient  centers;  that  any 
county  council  which  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  establish  a  tnlnlmum  staff  of 
its  own,  should  associate  itself  with  the  council  of  an  adjoining  county;  that 
the  minimum  staff  should  consist  of  an  agricultural  organizer  or  adviser,  a 
horticultural  instructor,  and  in  most  counties,  a  dairy  instructor,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  competent  scientific  investigators  from  the  university  or  agricul- 
tural college,  and  instructors  in  special  branches  of  agriculture.  The  report 
also  defines  the  duties  and  qUfllificatlons  of  such  a  staff  and  gives  specimens  of 
existing  staffs  of  typical  counties. 

AgTicnltnral  Education  in  Hungary. — Consul  General  Paul  Nash,  of  Budapest, 
reports  that  agricultural  subjects  are  taught  In  all  Hungarian  schools.  There 
are  7  agricultural  colleges  with  experiment  stations  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  budget  for  1911  provides  $192,000.  There  are  also  32  agricultural 
schools  of  lower  grade  for  which  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  1911  is  estimated 
at  $865,000.  Of  this  Parliament  has  appropriated  $702,000,  the  balance  coming 
from  tuition  fees,  etc.  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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Necrology.— Through  the  death  of  Dr.  Satumin  Arlolng,  the  noted  French 
bacteriologist  and  director  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  I^yon,  which  took  place 
March  21  at  the  age  of  65  years,  the  veterinary  profession  has  lost  one  of  its 
leaders. 

Dr.  Arlolng  graduated  from  the  I^yon  Veterinary  School  in  1806  at  the  age 
of  20.  Soon  after  he  Joined  the  staff  of  this  school  and  remained  until  1870, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  Toulouse  Veterinary  SchooL 
He  returned  to  Lyon  in  1876  as  professor  of  physiology  and  10  years  later 
was  appointed  director  of  the  school,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
In  1884  Dr.  Arlolng  was  also  appointed  professor  of  physiology  to  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  at  Lyon  and  2  years  later  to  the  chair  of  experimental  and  compara- 
tlve  medicine.    In  1900  he  founded  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Lyon. 

Dr.  Arlolng  conducted  valuable  studies  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  particu- 
larly of  the  nervous  system,  the  sterilizing  action  of  sunlight  on  anthrax  spores, 
the  rOle  of  streptococci  in  puerperal  septicemia,  on  toxins,  antitoxins^  etc, 
and  was  a  collaborator  in  the  preparation  of  recent  editions  of  Chauveao's 
Ck)mparative  Anatomy  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  woTk  on  histology.  His 
principal  worls  was  in  the  fl^d  of  bacteriology ;  with  his  collaborators,  Gomevln 
and  Thomas,  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  fully  and  describe  the  bacillus 
of  symptomatic  anthrax.  The  method  of  protective  inoculations  against  the 
disease  which  these  3  workers  devised  has  since  been  practiced  successfully 
throughout  the  world.  It  was,  however,  to  the  investigation  of  tuberculosis 
that  a  large  part  of  his  time  was  devoted,  during  the  last  10  years  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  antituberculous  inoculation  of  cattle.  In  1908  he 
visited  this  country  and  participated  in  the  meetings  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Tuberculosis,  being  one  of  the  leading  opponents  of  Koch's  theory  of 
the  nontransmissibility  of  the  bovine  type  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  to  man. 

During  his  lifetime  Dr.  Arlolng  received  many  public  and  professional  honors, 
such  as  the  Ck>nunanderBhip  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  membership  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  honorary  membership  in  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

Country  Life  Meeting  in  Vermont. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Windsor  CJounty  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  addresses 
bearing  on  the  country  life  problem  were  delivered  by  ex-Presldent  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  President  K^iyon  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  Albert  E.  Roberts,  international  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
President  Butterfield  took  for  his  subject  The  Cooperation  of  Community  Insti- 
tutions, pointing  out  that  rural  progress  is  to  be  attained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  forces  interested  in  rural  development. 

Sixth  Dry  farming  Congress. — ^The  1911  session  of  this  congreBS  will  be  held 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  October  16-20. 

Kiscellaneous. — ^R.  Newstead,  lecturer  in  economic  entomology  in  the  Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  established 
professorship  of  entomology  In  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

The  April  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  states  that  Fernando  Bercelo 
has  donated  for  a  period  of  ten  years  250  hectares  of  land  in  Bahia  Blanca, 
Argentina,  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  agricultural  school. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Landidrtschaftliche  Presse  announces  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  city  and  rural  architecture  at  the  Technical  Hl|^ 
School  of  Danzig. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AGSICTJITUBAL  CHEMISTBT— AOBOTECHFT. 

The  orsranic  chemistry  of  nitrogren,  N.  V.  Sidowick  (Oxford,  1910,  pp. 
X-\-kl5), — ^This  book  had  Its  origin  in  lectures  given  to  the  more  advanced 
students  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  while  in  no  sense  directly  intended 
as  a  work  of  reference  it  gives  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
in  those  parts  of  this  subject  which  are  of  great  theoretical  Interest  and  may 
ev«itually  have  a  practical  bearing. 

The  chapters  of  the  book  are  as  follows :  Compounds  with  no  nitrogen  directly 
attached  to  carbon — esters  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids;  bodies  containing  one 
nitrogen  atom  attached  to  carbon — ^amins,  aromatic  amlns,  amids,  derivatives 
of  hydroxylamin,  nitroso  compounds,  nitro  compounds,  carbonic  acid  deriva- 
tives, and  cyanogen  compounds;  compounds  containing  an  open  chain  of  two 
or  more  nitrogen  atoms — ^hydrazin  derivatives,  diazo  compounds,  azo  compounds, 
azosy  compounds,  nitramins,  and  derivatives  of  carbonic  acid ;  compounds  con- 
taining a  chain  of  three  or  more  nitrogen  atoms — uric  acid  derivatives;  and 
ring  compounds. 

Stadias  in  the  chlorophyll  gri^oup.^-V.  Final  proof  of  the  identity  of 
chlorophyllpyrrole  and  •  hemopyrrole,  L.  Mabchlewbki  and  L.  Babababs 
{liiochem,  Ztachr.,  21  {1909),  No.  6,  pp,  548-550;  aha.  m  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1909,  II, 
p.  2171;  Chem.  Aba.,  5  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  87i).— This  work  shows  that  hemopyr- 
role  on  condensation  with  benzenediazonlum  chlorid  yields  two  azo  dyes,  which 
have  the  formulas  C«BW»I,aHiiNN,CjaiflCl  and  GiH»N,C8HuNC»HuNN,C5oH»HCl. 
Both  of  these  are  also  yielded  by  chlqrophyUpyrrole. 

In  regard  to  the  nitrogenous  substances  of  a  nonprotein  nature  in  the 
sugar  beet,  K.  Smolenski  (Ztschr,  Ver.  Dent.  Zuckerindus.,  1910,  No.  659, 
II,  pp.  1215-1261). — ^The  difiPusion  Juices  of  a  Russian  sugar  refinery  were  ex- 
amined and  found  to  contain  the  following  nitrogenous  but  nonprotein  bodies: 
Vemln,  allantoin,  asparagin,  glutamin  (?),  and  betain.  No  cholin  nor  tyrosin 
were  present.  Ckmtrary  to  the  statements  which  frequently  appear,  the  author 
found  that  asparagin  in  an  aqueous  solution  can  increase  the  polarization,  par- 
ticularly when  an  excess  of  lead  subacetate  is  employed.  In  concentrated 
alcoholic  solutions,  however,  no  Increase  in  polarization  could  be  noted.  He 
points  out  that  much  more  research  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish 
whether  asparagin  or  asparaginic  acid  is  present  in  the  beet  itself,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  optical  properties  of  asparagin  and  asparaginic  and  glutaminic 
acids. 

Kote  on  tHe  nitrogenous  constituents  of  grape  must,  J.  Lewis  (Agr. 
Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  37  (1910),  No,  i,  pp.  445-4+7).— The  ammonlacal  andL 
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protein  nitrogen  contents  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  grapes  were  determined. 
Both  showed  considerable  variation  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit;  especially 
when  the  fruit  was  immature  and  gradually  l>ecoming  less  when  the  fruit  grew 
ripe.  The  amount  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  however,  was  subject  to  great 
variations,  depending  upon  the  place  where  the  grape  was  grown  and  the 
variety  of  the  fruit 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  ripening  processes  of  fruits,  with  particular 
reference  to  edible  fruits,  G.  Bitteb  {Dcut.  Obsthau  Ztg,,  1910,  No.  SI,  pp. 
429-4^6). — ^A  discussion  in  regard  to  the  chemical  processes  involved,  including 
general  considerations  in  regard  to  the  assimilation  and  respiration  of  fruits, 
the  influence  of  air  on  the  chemical  ripening  process,  and  the  changes  wrought 
as  to  water,  proteins,  carbohydrates,  crude  Iftber,  gums  and  pectin,  fat  and 
oily  constituents,  alkaloids,  and  acids  during  the  ripening  process,  and  with 
both  early  and  late  gathered  fruita  The  fruits  considered  are  pears,  black- 
berries, apples,  cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  currants. 

Post-ripening  of  fruits,  with  particular  regard  to  tannin,  A.  Manasesi 
and  M.  Tonegutti  (Staz.  Sper.  Affr.  ItaL,  43  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  S69S95). — 
The  fruits  examined  in  this  worlt  were  the  medlar  {Mespilus  germatUca), 
Italian  service  berry  (Pifrus  domestica),  and  Japanese  persimmon  (Dio^pyros 
kaki).  The  constituents  determined  were  water,  cellulose,  sugar  (invert), 
starch,  ether  extract,  total  nitrogen,  protein  nitrogen,  ammoniacal  nitrogen, 
total  acidity,  malic  acid,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  tannic  acid. 

The  results  show  that  fruits  which  are  mushy,  or  partially  mushy,  contain 
less  tannin,  malic  acid,  and  sugar  than  properly  matured  fruits.  Mature 
fruits  contain  less  acetic  acid  and  less  alcohol.  The  other  constituents  were 
very  variable. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  hellebore  gri'oup,  I,  H,  O.  Kexxeb  {Arch. 
Pharm,,  248  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  463-467,  468-475;  aha.  in  Zentbl  Gesam.  Physiol, 
u.  Path.  Stoffwecfiscls,  n.  8er.,  6  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  63,  fi^).— Helleborus,  Aqul- 
legia,  Caltha,  and  Delphinium  were  examined  for  alkaloids. 

It  was  found  that  no  alkaloids  are  present  in  the  roots  of  Helleborus  niger, 
and  probably  not  in  H.  viridis.  In  the  roots  of  the  former  over  0.045  per  cent 
of  helleborin  was  found.  ^Aguilegia  vulgaris  did  not  contain  alkaloids  in  the 
blossoms  nor  In  the  foliage  or  seeds,  while  in  the  foliage  of  Caltha  palustris 
small  amounts  of  alkaloids  were  present.  The  chlorlds  and  double  salt  of 
platinum  of  the  alkaloids  are  crystalline.  The  alkaloid  is  not  Identical  with 
nicotin. 

In  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  consolida  the  author  found  alkaloids,  but  not  in 
the  blossoms.  The  foliage  was  not  examined.  A  description  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  seeds  is  given  in  the  second  paper. 

Is  the  action  of  rennet  one  of  cleavage?  E.  Couybeub  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc. 
Biol.  [Paris],  69  {1910),  No.  37,  pp.  579,  580).— Whey  from  milk  which  had 
been  rapidly  curdled  and  immediately  treated  with  boric  acid,  flltered,  and 
boiled  with  magnesium  sulphate,  did  not  show  that  rennet  produces  a  cleavage 
of  proteins.    The  xantho-proteic  reaction  present  is  probably  an  epiphenomenon. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oxidases  and  reductases  of  cow's 
milk,  W.  D.  KooPEB  {Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u.  Chmussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  0, 
pp.  564-575). — It  appears  from  this  work  that  the  catalase  in  whole  milk  can 
be  separated  with  the  cream  and  by  either  the  centrifugal  or  the  ordinary  cool- 
ing method.  When  the  milk  becomes  older  the  catalase  content  increases  until 
the  acidity  of  the  milk  reaches  40**  to  50**  (each  degree  corresponding  to  1  cc.  of 
tenth-normal  alkali  for  every  100  cc.  of  milk),  when  it  begins  to  decrease  again. 
The  catalytic  power  can  be  conferred  on  sterile  whole  milk  if  a  little  catalytic 
raw  milk  is  added,  and  is  capable  of  multiplying  itself.    According  to  the 
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antlior»  th^  catalase  is  probably  of  bacterial  origin.  It  may  be  completely  de- 
stroyed or  weakened  by  the  addition  of  various  preservativea 

For  reductase  it  was  noted  that  tbe  greater  portion  goes  over  into  the  cream 
wh^  centrifugally  separated,  but  that  when  separated  by  hand  very  much  less 
passes  over  into  the  cream.  Reductase  multiplies  more  rapidly  in  skim  milk 
than  It  does  in  whole  milk,  and  according  to  this,  this  snbstrat  in  all  probability 
Is  the  best  one  to  use  when  searching  for  reductase.  The  intensity  of  its  action 
begins  to  rise  until  the  acidity  reaches  35"*  to  40*^,  then  begins  to  fall,  and  later 
on  begins  to  rise  again.  Its  behavior  toward  antiseptics  is  the  same  as  that  of 
catalase.  As  the  reductase  increases  to  quite  an  extent  when  raw  milk  is  added 
to  boiled,  the  author  copcludes  that  it  also  Is  of  bacterial  origin* 

Oxidase  goes  over  into  the  skim  milk  irrespective  of  whether  the  creaming  is 
done  by  the  centrifuge  or  by  hand,  and  when  the  milk  becomes  older  no  increase 
is  noted.  When  the  acidity  degree  rises  to  from  40  to  50  the  blue  color  obtained 
with  paraphenylendiamin  begins  to  grow  paler  and  diminishes  until  no  reaction 
Is  obtained.  This  eozym  (?)  is  not  destroyed  by  a  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate 
which  is  lethal  for  fermentation  organisms,  and  contrary  to  the  findings  with 
catalase  and  reductase  indirect  oxidase  does  not  multiply  when  raw  milk  is 
added  to  boiled  milk.    According  to  this»  the  enzym  is  not  of  bacterial  origin. 

The  author  finally  states  that,  although  the  test  may  be  of  value  for  food 
chemists  and  veterinarians,  he  doubts  whether  it  will  ever  find  a  general  intro- 
duction in  the  practical  dairy  industry. 

The  chemistry  of  honey  formation,  M.  KttSTENMACHES  (Biochem,  Ztschr,, 
30  {1910),  No.  S-'4f  VP*  2S7-25i,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — ^After  discussing  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  honeybee,  the  author  details  the  chemistry  involved  in  the 
transformation  of  nectar  into  honey. 

In  regard  to  the  determination  of  nltrogren  by  the  Ejeldahl  method,  A.  G. 
AiroiasEN  (Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.,  25  (1911),  No.  i-5,  pp.  96-lOi) .—When  de- 
termining nitrogen  in  platinic  sal  anmioniac  with  the  KJeldahl  method  the 
author  observed  that  a  great  loss  of  nitrogen  takes  place.  Some  further  experi- 
ments made  with  milk,  blood  serum,  and  fresh  egg  albumin  showed  that  when 
using  platinum  as  a  catalyzer  fairly  good  results  could  be  obtained,  while  with 
nrine,  milk  treated  with  pepsin  or  trypsin,  old  egg  white,  and  hydrolyzed  casein 
a  large  loss  took  place. 

The  author  therefore  does  not  recommend  the  use  of  platinic  chlorid  as  a 
catalyzer  in  the  method.  He  also  points  out  that  the  formol  titration  method 
does  not  offer  any  advantages  in  point  of  time  or  exactness  over  the  usual 
KJeldahl  distillation  and  titration  method. 

Estimation  of  total  nitrogen  by  means  of  the  formaldehyde  titration 
method,  L.  de  Jageb  (Ztschr,  PhysioL  Chem.,  67  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-7;  abs.  in 
Analyat,  S5  (1910),  No,  ^16,  pp.  -^87,  ^88).— The  substance  is  digested  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  in  the  KJeldahl  process,  and  the  ammonia  formed  is  titrated  in 
the  presence  of  formaldehyde.    The  method  as  applied  to  urine  is  as  follows : 

*' Phosphates  are  first  removed  by  treating  40  cc.  of  the  urine  with  5  gm.  of 
sodium  acetate  and  an  excess  of  10  per  cent  ferric  chlorid  solution.  The  mix- 
ture is  diluted  to  a  volume  of  50  cc,  weighed,  boiled,  water  added  to  correct  for 
loss  by  evaporation,  and  the  precipitate  Is  removed  by  filtration.  Ten  cc.  of  the 
filtrate  are  now  digested  with  8  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  0.5  gm.  of  copper  sul- 
phate^ and  the  copper  is  subsequently  removed  as  sulphld  by  the  addition  of  10 
cc.  of  10  per  cent  sodium  sulphid  solution,  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphld  being 
boiled  off.  The  copper  sulphid  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  the  filtrate  is 
diluted  to  a  volume  of  100  cc.  Fifty  cc.  of  this  solution  (corresponding  to  4  cc 
Of  urine)  are  now  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  using  phenolphtha% 
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leln  as  indicator,  6  cc.  of  neutralized  formaldehyde  solution  are  added,  and  tbe 
solution  Is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxld  solution.'* 

A  bacteriologrical  method  for  determining  available  organic  nitrogen, 
J.  M.  McCaitdlesb  and  F.  O.  Atkinson  (Amer,  Pert.,  Si  {1911),  tlo.  7,  pp.  i7,  IS; 
Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  174,  i75).— The  author  de- 
scribes a  method  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Llpman  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  302),  In 
which  aqueous  extracts  of  cottonseed  meal  and  other  organic  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers were  shaken  up  with  soil  and  incubated  for  210  hours  at  from  38"*  to 
40*"  C,  and  the  rate  of  ammonia  formation  under  these  conditions  determlneid. 

Separation  of  calcium  from  magnesium,  E.  Mubmann  {Ztachr.  Andlyt., 
ChenK,  49  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  €88-698;  abs.  in  Ztachr.  Angew.  Chem.,  23  {1910), 
No.  47,  p.  2229). — ^According  to  the  author  an  absolute  separation  of  calcium 
from  magnesium  is  possible  only  when  enough  sulphuric  acid  is  present  with  90 
per  cent  alcohol  to  combine  with  or  fix  the  calcium. 

For  conducting  the  separation  the  author  adds  a  sufficient  amount  of  titrated 
suli^uric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  chlorids  and  nitrates  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium to  fix  all  the  calcium,  and  after  evaporating  off  the  sulphuric  acid  aims 
to  leave  very  little  of  the  magnesium  present  as  a  suli^ate.  The  residue  Is 
treated  with  90  per  cent  alcohol,  and  the  residual  calcium  sulphate  filtered  off, 
washed  with  the  same  strength  alcohol,  and  treated  in  both  an  alkaline  and 
acid  solution  to  separate  it  from  the  magnesium  which  came  down  in  the  origi- 
nal precipitation  as  sulphate. 

Precipitation  of  magnesium  as  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate,  BL  Raffa 
(Gaz.  Chtm,  Ital.,  39  {1909),  I,  No.  2,  pp.  U4r-162;  dbs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  {1911), 
No.  5,  p.  844)- — ^As  the  solubility  of  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  is  about 
0.037  part  per  100  parts  of  water  at  20°  C,  and  0.00303  to  0.00280  part  per  100 
in  a  mixture  used  for  washing  the  precipitate  and  consisting  of  1  part  10  per  cent 
ammonia  (NHs)  and  2  parts  of  water,  the  author  proposes  the  use  of  the  same 
procedure  as  described  in  previous  work  (E.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  1006).  The  precipitate 
is  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the  phosphate. 

Titrametrlc  determination  of  combined  sulphuric  acid  by  the  barium 
chromate  method,  H.  Boembs  {Ztschr.  Analyt,  Chem.,  49  {1910),  No.  8,  pp. 
490-492). —The  method  is  a  modification  of  the  Holliger  method  (R  8.  B.,  23. 
p.  214)  and  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  salt,  which  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  containing  some  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  the  requisite  amount  of  one-half -normal  barium  chlorld  solution,  boil, 
titrate  with  an  equival^t  amount  of  standard  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
(36.9  gm.  per  liter),  add  ammonium  hydrate  until  the  barium  chromate  sepa- 
rates, boil  again,  and  filter  off  the  barium  sulphate  and  barium  chromate.  As 
the  filtrate  now  contains  an  amount  of  chromate  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
sulphate  originally  present,  it  is  titrated  after  acidifying  with  a  few  drc^w  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  ferrc;ua  ammonium  sulphate,  iising  potassium  ferricynnid 
as  an  indicator.  This  method  is  good  where  amounts  as  low  as  0.1  per  cent  of 
sulphuric  acid  (SOs)  are  present. 

In  regard  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  moor  soils  and  its  value  for 
cultural  purposes,  H.  von  Feilitzen  {Verhandl.  Internat.  Agrogeol.  Konf. 
[Stockholm],  2  {1910),  pp.  i 50-^67). —After  reviewing  the  existing  work  on  this 
subject,  the  author  points  out  the  advantage  of  utilizing  for  moor  soils  the 
extraction  method  which  employs  first  a  4  per  cent  and  then  a  2  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  for  the  purpose.  A  description  of  the  method  as  used  at 
the  station  of  the  Swedish  Moor  Culture  Society  is  given,  with  a  description 
of  the  method  for  Interpreting  the  analytical  resulta  For  ordinary  purposes 
quantitative  analyses  are  made  of  the  organic  matter,  the  residue  after  calci- 
nation, and  the  calcium  and  nitrogen  content,  together  j^ith  qualitative  tests 
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for  substances  Injurious  to  plants,  and  the  volume  weight  of  the  peat  At  the 
same  time  a  botanical,  geological,  macroscopical,  and  microscopical  examination 
of  the  peat  is  made. 

The  determination  .of  water  and  dtratensoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  super- 
phosphates, H.  Pexlet  {Ann.  Pha/rm,  IRanwez^,  16,  (1910),  pp.  196-203;  ah8. 
in  Bui.  8ck  Pharmacol.,  18  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  186,  187). — In  estimating  the 
citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  the  author  believes  it  advisable  to  treat  the  phos- 
phate with  anmionium  citrate  upon  a  boiling  water  bath.  The  results  are  a 
little  higher  than  those  obtained  with  other  methods. 

Kote  on  the  determination  of  the  free  acid  in  superphospliates,  F.  B. 
GuTHSis  and  A.  A.  Ramsay  {Jour,  a/nd  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  ^3  {1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  69-74). — During  the  course  of  experiments  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  reduction  of  the  germinating  power  of  wheat  when  brought  into  contact 
with  superphosphate  before  sowing,  the  authors  made  a  comparative  test  of  the 
rarious  methods  in  vogue  for  the  determination  of  free  phosphoric  acid  in 
superphosphates.  Those  examined  were  the  Gliicksmann,  Thomson,  Gerhard t 
(EL  S.  R.,  17,  p.  Ill),  Herzfelder  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  335),  and  the  direct  titration 
with  sodium  hydrate  and  utilizing  various  indicators.  » 

From  their  work  the  authors  conclude  that  none  of  these  methods  Is  satis- 
factory, and  that  although  the  Herzfelder  method,  which  Is  based  on  the  ex- 
traction of  the  phosphoric  acid  with  ether  and  bringing  it  into  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion, utilizing  methyl  orange  as  the  Indicator,  is  the  best,  it  yields  only  approxi- 
mate results  with  phosphoric  acid  and  is  not  neutral  toward  acid  phosphate. 
They  propose  tentatively  that  a  modification  of  the  Herzfelder  method  be  made 
to  determine  the  free  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates,  and  that  ether  be 
used  as  the  solvent  for  the  free  phosphoric  acid,  converting  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion into  an  aqueous  one  and  titrating  the  free  acid  with  a  standard  alkali 
solution,  using  sodium  alizarin  sulphonate  as  the  indicator. 

In  regard  to  the  analysis  of  Thomas  slagr  powder,  R.  Woy  {Ztschr.  Otfentl. 
Chem.,  17  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  86-88).— The  author  discusses  the  advisability  of 
eliminating  some  of  the  incongruous  features  of  the  Wagner  method  and 
simply  determining  all  the  citrate-soluble  phosphorus  that  can  be  dissolved  out 
of  a  given  sample  which  has  a  definite  degree  of  fineness  without  regard  to 
temperature  of  solvent,  number  of  times  to  be  shaken  or  rotated,  or  length  of 
time  of  exposure  to  solvent.  He  also  points  out  the  necessity  of  determining 
anew  the  strength  of  the  solvent  to  be  employed,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  new 
method  be  made  to  serve  also  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  adulter- 
ants in  slag  powders.  The  possible  value  of  the  Dubbers  method  is  also  pointed 
out 

The  present  status  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  Thomas  slag  powders, 
R.  Woy  {Ztschr.  OffeiUl.  Chem.,  16  {1910),  No.  23,  pp.  452-463;  CJiem.  Ztg.,  34 
{1910),  No.  118,  pp.  1047,  1048).— This  is  a  critical  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
methods  In  use  for  the  valuation  of  Thomas  slag  powders,  with  some  data  in 
reference  to  the  estimation  of  the  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  according  to 
the  various  citrate  methods,  when  utilized  under  varying  conditions  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  silicic  acid  contained  in  the  slag. 

The  behavior  of  the  hairs  of  certain  cereals  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
L.  RosENTHAtBR  {BcT.  Dcwt.  Pharm.  Qesell.,  20  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  368-371,  fig. 
1;  ahs.  in  Chenu  Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No.  145,  Repert.,  p.  598).— It  the  hairs  at  the 
tip  of  wheat  are  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.19)  ribbon  and  spiral  like  forms  spread  from  the  hairs,  or  the  hairs  them- 
selves curl  up.  This  behavior  could  not  be  noted  with  the  hairs  from  barley  or 
rye,  and  therefore  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  these  grains.         j 
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A  new  flour  tester,  H.  Tbeml  (Ztschr.  Untersuch,  Nahr.  «.  OenussmtLt  tl 
{1911)  y  No.  3,  pp.  196-198,  fig.  1). — A  description  of  an  improved  apparatas  for 
determining  the  color  of  flour. 

Estimatingr  the  shell  content  of  cocoa,  A.  Goske  (Ztschr,  UnteraucK  Wakr. 
u.  GenussmtV.,  20  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  6Ji2'-ei3).—A  polemical  article.  In  which 
the  author  claims  that  Fllsinger  and  B(5tticher*s  findings  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  128) 
are  based  on  certain  misconceptions  and  errors. 

About  the  resordn  test  in  honey  examinations,  M.  Ntman  and  A.  WiCH- 
MANN  (Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  51  (1910),  No.  56,  pp.  815-819).— The  resorcin- 
hydrochloric  acid  reaction  is  considered  a  good  test  for  detecting  the  ada4tera- 
tion  of  honey  with  invert  sugar. 

In  regrard  to  the  methods  for  ezaminingr  marmalades  and  their  compo- 
sition, F.  Habtel  and  J.  Sollino  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  tk  Oenussmtl.,  21 
(1911),  No.  S,  pp.  168-196,  figs.  2).— While  the  authors  agree  with  Beythien  and 
Slmmich  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  308)  in  regard  to  the  theoretical  conclusions,  they 
do  not  coincide  with  them  in  regard  to  the  practical  execution  of  the  analytical 
methods.  They  therefore  give  the  methods  which  they  have  found  by  many 
years  of  trial  to  be  very  efficient.  The  work  considers  the  methods  for  estimat- 
ing the  insoluble  and  .soluble  i)ortions  of  the  marmalade,  the  sugar,  sugar-free 
extract,  starch  sirup,  total  acidity,  ash  and  ash  alkalinity,  and  jellifying  sub- 
stances, and  the  microscopical  examination. 

The  results  of  analyses  for  glucose,  sucrose  and  starch  sirup,  commercial 
sugar  and  crude  raspberry  Juice,  commercial  sugars,  starch  sirup  and  raspberry 
juice,  plum  marmalade  with  starch  sirup,  apple  marmalades,  and  nearly  150 
samples  of  commercial  marmalades  and  fruit  preparations  are  also  given. 

Depression  of  the  freezing  point  by  vinegars  as  a  check  on  their  compo- 
sition, A.  Silverman  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  8  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  llS. 
nh  fiff- 1)' — "  In  every  case  where  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  remained 
within  the  limits  cited  in  the  tables,  the  vinegar  was  found  to  analyse  up  to 
the  required  standard." 

Detection  of  inositol  for  the  identification  of  wine  vinegars,  P.  Flettby 
(Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chem.,  7.  ser.,  2  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  264-266;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910),  No.  19,  p.  117^). — The  author  proposes  a  test  based  on 
the  finding  of  inositol  in  vinegar.  Inositol  is  not  decomposed  during  the  acetous 
fermentation  process. 

Estimation  of  sulphurous  acid  In  wine,  L*.  Mathieu  (Ann.  Falsif.,  S  (1910), 
No.  24,  pp.  410-417). — ^The  methods-  usually  employed  for  determining  free  and 
combined  sulphurous  acid  in  wine  are  the  Haas,  Ripper,  and  Wartha.  The 
Ripiier  method  was  found  to  give  the  highest  results  for  both  free  and  com- 
bined sulphurous  acid,  and  in  many  instances  this  is  more  than  the  true  amount 
of  the  ncid  present.  This  invalidates  the  method  for  samples  which  contain 
minimum  amounts  of  free  acid,  but  it  can,  however,  be  applied  for  total  acid. 

With  the  Haas  method  exact  results  can  be  obtained  for  both  total  and  free 
acid,  but  only  where  the  procedure  for  free  acid  is  modified  by  oxidizing  the 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  cold  with  iodin  and  titrating  the  excess  of  iodin  with 
sodium  nrsenite.  With  the  Wartha  metho^l  danger  exists  from  losses  during 
condensation  of  the  dlst"late  and  also  loss  of  iodin. 

[Detecting  sulphured  malt],  O.  Reinke  (Chem.  Ztg.,  84  (1910),  No.  180,  p. 
1159,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910),  No.  22,  p.  1824),— Xn 
aqueous  extract  of  the  malt  is  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxid.  The  resulting  sulphurous  acid  is  absorbed  in  a  solution  of  iodin, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  is  precipitated  with  barium  chlorid.  With  this 
procedure  it  often  happens  that  no  precipitate  is  produced  with  barium  chlori<^, 
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but  when  tested  qualitatively  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  brown  stain 
iB  obtained  upon  lead  acetate  paper.    This  coloration  Is  due  to  organic  bodies. 

To  determine  fusel  oil  in  distilled  liquors,  H.  P.  Bassett  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chetn.,  2  {1910),  No.  P,  pp.  S89,  590 J. —This  method  Is  a  modification  of 
the  Savelle  method,  and  Is  as  follows: 

"  To  25  cc.  sample  add  5  cc.  of  a  normal  alkali  solution  and  digest  for  1  hour 
on  the  water  bath  under  a  reflux  condenser  to  saponify  the  esters,  then  connect 
with  a  suitable  distilling  apparatus  and  distill  25  cc. ;  add  5  cc.  of  water  and 
distill  an  additional  5  cc.  To  this  distillate  add  0.2  gm.  of  m-phenylenedlamlu 
hydrochlorid  and  boll  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  1  hour  to  remove  the  alde- 
bydes,  after  which  distill,  collecting  25  cc.;  add  5  cc.  of  water  and  distill  an 
additional  5  cc.,  bringing  the  distillate  up  to  the  original  volume.  To  this  dis- 
tillate add  slowly  an  equal  volume  of  [pure]  H3SO4  concentrated,  heat  nearly  to 
boiling,  and  while  still  hot  add  5  to  10  drops  of  a  1 :  1000  solution  of  furfural ; 
a  pink  or  red  color  will  develop  in  the  presence  of  the  higher  alcohols,  which 
may  be  compared  with  a  standard  solution  of  amyl  alcohol  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  By  this  method  less  than  0.01  per  cent  of  fusel  oil  can  be  determined 
and  1  part  in  20,000  detected." 

The  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  for  examining  milk,  G.  Rt)HM 
iZtschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  21  {1910),  N08,  i,  pp.  U-19;  2,  pp.  ^1-51;  S,  pp. 
78-8S). — This  is  a  description  and  critical  discussion  of  the  various  bacterio- 
logical and  chemical  methods  for  examining  milk.  Their  value  to  the  veteri- 
nary profession  Is  particularly  considered. 

The  control  of  the  milk  supply  and  milk  examination,  H.  LIjhbio  and 
L.  Kressseb  {Molk.  Ztg,  [Hildcsheim],  25  {1911),  No.  h  pp.  J^7-60).—The 
authors  point  out  that  the  value  of  the  calcium  chlorld  serum  test  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  309)  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  system  of  milk  control  which  is  in  vogue 
in  the  community  where  it  Is  to  be  applied.  They  first  discuss  the  various 
factors  which  influence  the  fat,  etc.,  content  of  milk,  and  then  give  their  results 
of  a  study  made  in  regard  to  such  influencing  factors. 

They  report  that  sodium  bicarbonate,  borax,  boracic  acid,  and  sodium  chro- 
mate.  In  concentrations  ranging  from  0.005  to  0.1  per  cent  in  aqueous  solutions, 
have  no  influence  on  the  refraction.  Formalin  has  an  influence,  as  when  over 
0.3  cc.  were  present  a  slight  Increase  In  refraction  could  be  noted,  but  not  in 
the  amounts  in  which  it  is  employed  as  a  milk  preservative.  Sodium  bicar- 
bonate did  not  even  show  an  effect  when  0.1  per  cent  was  added.  On  the  other 
hand,  boracic  acid,  borax,  and  sodium  chroma te  began  to  show  their  influence 
with  concentrations  ranging  from  0.08  to  0.1  per  cent.  Salicylic  acid  when  pres- 
ent shows  Itself  as  an  additional  refraction,  and  with  as  small  an  amount  as  0.05 
per  cent  In  an  aqueous  or  milk  solution.  It  Is  used  In  this  quantity  as  a  pre- 
servative. 

As  a  result  of  examining  normal  milks  the  authors  found  the  greatest  devi- 
ation in  the  morning  milks  to  be  1.3  scale  divisions,  in  afternoon  milks  1.05 
divisions,  and  In  evening  milks  1.5  scale  dlvlsiona 

Examination  of  milk,  E.  Ackebmann  {Ahs.  in  Ghem,  Ztg.,  34  {1910),  Na 
115,  p.  1024). — The  author  constructed  an  apparatus  for  preparing  calcium 
chlorld  milk  serum,  which  will  enable  those  who  do  not  possess  a  refracto- 
meter  to  calculate  the  refractive  index  of  a  calcium  chlorid  milk  serum  from  the 
specific  gravity  figure.  A  table  for  this  purpose  is  appended.  The  author  does 
not  believe  that  this  method  can  supplant  the  refractometer  entirely. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  milk  and  the  application  of  this  principle 

for  detectingr  the  addition  of  water  and  the  addition  of  electrolytes,   R. 

BiNAGHi  {Rev.  O^.  Lait,  8  {1910),  No.  18,  pp.  417-425;  8  {1911),  No.  19,  pp. 

JiSS-4^0). — It  appears  from  this  work  that  an  absolutely  fresh  and  pure  milk 
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has  a  constant  electrical  conductivity.  When  the  milk  is  watered  the  elec- 
trical conductivity  diminishes.  Sodium  bicarbonate,  sodium  carbonate,  l)orax, 
and  boraclc  acid  increase  the  conductivity,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
electrolytes  added. 

The  method  is  described  as  easy  and  rapid  of  execution.  The  constants 
established  for  30  samples  of  milk  were  the  following:  Sheep's,  49.43  to  5L72 
(average  K»=50.40X10— *) ;  goat's,  47.01  to  49.96  (average  K«=49X10-*)  ; 
cow's,  47.97  to  49.78   (average  K»=48.70X10— *). 

Table  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  from  the  milk-ammonia 
mixture,  W.  D.  Koopeb  {Milchw.  Zenthl.,  6  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  5^0-5^5).— The 
specific  gravity  of  curdled  milk  is  determined  by  adding  a  definite  amount  of 
ammonium  hydrate  and  determining  the  si)eclflc  gravity  of  the  liquid.    The  spe- 

clflc  gravity  of  the  original  milk  is  found  by  the  formula  S= ^7 9 

where  S  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk,  S'  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk- 
ammonia  mixture,  S"  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ammonia,  M  the  volume  of 
milk  in  cubic  centimeters,  and  A  the  volume  of  ammonia  in  cubic  centimeters. 

A  table  is  appended  for  shortening  some  of  the  calculations  involved.  See 
also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  308). 

Testing  for  the  calcium  sucrate  in  sterilized  milk  and  cream,  W.  Eich- 
HOLz  {Milchw.  Zenthl.,  6  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  536,  557).— The  author  believes  the 
best  method  to  be  the  determination  of  the  so-called  lime  residue  figure, 
because  the  Cotton  number  as  modified  by  Baier  and  Neumann  (E.  S.  K.,  21, 
p.  12)  is  unreliable. 

Determination  of  fat  in  cheese  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  method,  H.  Hon 
(Chan.  Ztg.,  3^  (1910),  No.  150,  pp.  ISiS,  13U).— The  comparative  resulto 
obtained  in  these  tests  show  that  neither  the  concentration  of  the  acid  used, 
nor  whether  alcohol  was  employed  or  not,  had  any  infiuence  on  the  ultimate 
results.  The  cheeses  examined  were  Tilslter,  €k>uda,  Edam,  Camembert,  Lim- 
burger,  Romadour,  and  Wiistermarsch.  See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R^  ^ 
pp.  15,  lOJi;  16,  p.  440;  24,  p.  14). 

The  determination  of  sucrose  in  beet-sugar  factory  products  by  Clerget's 
process,  using  invertase  as  hydrolyst,  J.  P.  Ogilvie  (Jour.  8oc.  Chcm.  Indus., 
SO  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  62-6-$).— After  discussing  the  various  sources  of  error 
with  the  method,  particularly  when  the  saccharine  substance  is  Improperly  def- 
ecated, the  author  concludes  that  "if  in  determining  the  sucrose  in  beet 
molasses  by  Olerget's  process  invertase  be  used  as  hydrolyst,  distinctly  higher 
results  are  then  obtained  than  with  the  ordinary  Herzfeld  modification  in  which 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  as  hydrolyst  But  if  in  operating  the 
Herzfeld  process  the  error  due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  optically  active  non sugar 
substances  be  obviated  by  using  the  direct  acid  polarization  instead  of  the  usual 
alkaline  (basic  lead  acetate)  polarization,  then  the  results  do  not  differ  ap- 
preciably from  those  obtained  by  means  of  invertase.  From  this  the  fact  would 
appear  to  be  established  that  invertase  is  a  selective  hydrolyst,  inverting  only 
the  sucrose  (and  rafi^nose  also,  if  present),  without  at  all  affecting  the  nou- 
sugar  bodies. 

**  The  Pellet  method  of  obviating  the  error  due  to  the  infiuoice  of  the  optic- 
ally active  nonsugars,  by  taking  the  direct  polarization  in  a  solution  made  acid 
by  sulphurous  acid,  gives  the  same  results  as  the  method  proposed  by  Andrlfk 
and  Stan^k  in  which  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  urea  are  used,  be- 
sides having  certain  other  appar^it  advantages.  As  a  practical  method.  Pel- 
let's sulphurous  process  is  now  recommended  as  preferable  to  the  Andrllk  and 
Stangk  procedure,  by  reason  of  its  greater  ease  of  manipulation  and  several 
other  apparent  advantages."  OOqIc 
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Determination  of  cane  sugrar  and  rafflnose,  E.  Sahxabd  (Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut. 
Zuckerindu8^  1910,  No,  659,  II,  pp,  1183-1194).— This  Is  a  discussion  of  methods 
for  this  purpose,  with  particular  reference  to  inversion  constants  and  formulas. 

The  determination  of  rafiOnose,  H.  Pellet  {Ztschr,  Ver.  DeuU  Znckerindus., 
1910,  No.  659,  II,  pp.  1200-1204). — The  author  points  out  the  value  of  the  Gun- 
ning method  for  estimating  rafflnose. 

In  regrard  to  the  presence  of  rafflnose  in  raw  beet  sugar,  L.  J.  de  Whallet 
iZUchr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  1910,  No.  659,  II,  pp.  1194-1198).— The 
author  points  out  that  many  crude  beet  sugars  examined  by  him  contained  very 
appreciable  amounts  of  rafflnose.  The  formula  employed  for  the  purpose  was 
Herzfeld's. 

In  regard  to  a  uniform  method  for  determining  the  dry  substance  in 
sngarhouse  products  with,  the  immersion  refractometer,  V.  Stan£k  {Ztschr. 
Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  35  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  187-204) -—For  this  work  the 
anthor  recalculated  Wagner's  tables  to  show  the  relation  between  the  degrees  on 
the  refractometer  scale  and  the  percentage  of  dry  substance  in  the  sugarhouse 
product  as  weighed  off,  and  with  reference  to  this  amount  in  100  cc.  of  solution. 
The  tables  are  given  tn  detail,  with  another  one  for  correcting  the  variations 
doe  to  temperature.      The  method  is  described  in  full. 

About  the  estimation  of  water  in  raw  sugars  by  the  immersion  refrac- 

i       tometer,  V.  Stait£k  (Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  35  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  57- 

!       64) '—The  author  states  that  this  method  is  more  convenient  than  the  polar!- 

metric  method.     He  points  out  that  where  the  criterions  presented  in  the  article 

are  adhered  to  the  limit  of  error  between  two  tests  will  be  0.06  per  cent  of  dry 

substance. 

How  sugax  is  tested,  J.  B.  Baker  (8ci.  Atner.,  104  (1911),  No.  10,  p.  247, 
jigs.  S). — A  general  description  of  the  use  of  the  polariscope  for  testing  sugars. 

The  influence  which  inactive  substances  have  upon  the  rotation  of  levulose, 
X.  Wender  (BU>cheni.  Ztschr.,  30  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  357-373) .—The  results 
abow  that  the  specific  rotation  of  levulose  is  increased  by  inorganic  acids  and 
I  organic  acids  such  as  oxalic,  while  acetic  acid,  alkalis,  alcohol,  and  acetone  de- 
'  crease  it  Inorganic  salts,  such  as  sodium  chlorid,  sodium  bromid,  potassium 
(odid,  and  potassium  bromid  in  certain  cases  increase  it,  and  in  others  decrease 
it    Ko  influence  was  exerted  by  slightly  basic  bodies. 

In  regard  to  the  reaction  ratio  of  aldehyde  and  keton  sugars  to  Fehling's 
Bohition,  B.  Remy  (Apoth.  Ztg.,  25  (1910),  No.  74,  pp.  703-705;  abs.  in  Ztschr. 
Anffew.  Chem.,  23  (1910),  No.  49,  p.  :?5i^7).— According  to  Fehling,  a  reduction 
relation  of  1 : 5  exists  between  glucose  and  copper.  According  to  Soxhlet,  this 
is  independent  of  the  concentration  and  subject  to  slight  variations.  On  the 
basis  of  the  formula  involved  in  the  reaction  products  of  these  reductions,  the 
author  determined  the  ratio  of  glucose  and  fructose  to  cuprous  oxid  as  1 : 5.3 
(flactuating  between  1 : 4.8  and  1 : 5.3),  and  for  Invert  sugar,  bloses,  and  cuprous 
oxid  1:10.6.  The  relation  between  pentoses  (arabinose)  and  cuprous  oxid  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  latter. 

Staining  of  glycogens,  P.  Mayer  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  Mikros.  u.  Mikros.  Tech., 
26  (1910),  No.  4,  PP'  513-522;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  5  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  1118).— 
Resordnol-fuchsin,  cresol-fuchsin,  and  rosanilin  hydrochlorld  stain  glycogens. 
ITie  microscopic  field  has  a  granular  appearance,  the  granules  standing  out 
boldly  against  a  colorless  bacltground.  Some  further  experiments  with  ammo- 
nium hydroxyferrigallate  and  iodin  showed  that  the  iodin  preparation  could 
not  be  made  stable,  but  those  with  ammonium  hydroxyferrigallate  remained  so 
for  quite  some  time.  Glycogen  takes  ammonium  carmlnate,  but  the  <x>lor  Is  not 
definite  enough  to  be  utiliased  as  an  identification  test 
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The  iodin  reactions  for  starch,  W.  Habbison  (Proc,  ChenK  Sac,  London^  26 
{1910),  No.  376,  pp.  252,  253;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chenu  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No. 
22,  p.  1335;  Chem.  Ztg.,  3^  {1910),  No.  UfB,  p.  126i).— From  this  work  It  appears 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  an  iodld  present  when  conducting  this  test. 
In  the  presence  of  salts  or  some  dilute  acid,  the  blue  color  obtained  in  the 
reaction  is  decidedly  darker.  On  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution  it  takes  on  a 
variety  of  transitory  colors  which  range  from  violet  to  yellow,  a  reversion  to  the 
original  color  being  brought  about  by  adding  water.  By  washing  iodized  starch 
with  pure  water,  all  the  iodin  can  be  removed,  from  which  the  author  concludes 
that  starch  plays  the  r61e  of  a  protective  colloid.  Under  certain  conditions  it  is 
possible  to  produce  the  reaction  for  dextrlns  and  starch  celluloses  with  starch, 
and  the  author  believes  that  dextrlns  and  starch  celluloses  are  simply  different 
colloidal  states  of  starch,  and  do  not  represent  different  compounda 

An  improved  (Scherer)  reaction  for  inosit,  E.  Salkowski  {Ztschr.  Physiol. 
Chem.,  69  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  //78-48i;  ahs.  in  Wchnschr.  Brau.,  28  {1911),  No.  8, 
p.  95). — A  little  of  the  inosit  Is  placed  upon  a  porcelain  crucible  cover,  dissolved 
in  from  1  to  2  drops  of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.2),  then  1  drop  of  a  10 
per  cent  potassium  chlorld  solution  and  1  drop  of  a  1  to  2  per  cent  platinic 
chlorld  solution  are  added,  and  the  solution  carefully  evaporated  by  blowing 
and  rotating.    Inosit  gives  a  pink  to  a  brick-red  coloration. 

Ck>ntribation  to  the  biochemical  detection  of  glucosids  decomposable  by 
emulsin,  E.  M.  Bourquelot  {Pharm.  Zentralhalle,  51  {1910),  No.  47,  pp.  1086- 
1089;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  967,  968).— A  discussion  of  new 
methods  for  studying  the  activity  of  emulsin.  The  glucosid  employed  was 
sallcln. 

Estimation  of  formic  acid,  A.  F.  Joseph  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem,  Indus.,  29  {1910), 
No.  20,  pp.  1189,  1190;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  4)5,  446).— The 
method  Is  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  acid  or  formate  with  bromln,  and  then 
estimating  the  amount  of  hydrobromic  acid  or  bromid  produced.  This  is  re- 
ferred back  to  formic  acid. 

Simple  method  for  determining  formaldehyde,  F.  Hebsmann  {Chem.  Ztg., 
35  {1911),  No.  4.  PP'  25,  26;  ahs.  in  Chem..  Ahs.,  5  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  1158, 
1159). — To  a  glass-stoppered  150  to  200  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  which  contains 
from  4  to  4J  gm.  of  the  formaldehyde  solution,  add  about  3  gm.  of  ammonium 
chlorld,  and  then  run  in  as  quickly  as  possible  amid  shaking  25  cc.  of  double- 
normal  sodium  hydrate  solution.  After  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool  at  room 
temperature,  add  50  cc.  of  water  which  contains  4  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  methyl 
orange  solution,  and  titrate  back  with  a  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  difference  obtained  between  the  two  normal  solutions  represents  the  sodium 
hydrate  consumed  for  the  production  of  hexamethylamlntetramln,  and  when 
multiplied  by  0.06  represents  the  formaldehyde  in  grams  in  the  sample.  Where 
much  acid  is  present  in  the  formaldehyde  a  correction  for  the  acid  must  be  made 
by  titrating  with  tenth-normal  sodium  hydrate  and  against  phenol phthalein. 

A  method  of  determining  free  and  combined  oxalic  acid  in  plants,  W.  D. 
McAbee  {Pure  Products,  7  {1911),  No.  3,  p.  i44).— The  method  is  as  follows: 

"  Dry  the  substance,  usually  150  gm.,  in  a  water  oven,  pulverize  and  extract 
with  four  25  cc.  portions  of  acidified  alcohol  (10  cc,  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  to  90  cc.  alcohol).  In  extracting,  the  alcohol  should  be  poured  over  the 
substance,  which  is  heated  on  the  water  bath,  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour, 
and  filtered.  The  residue  Is  then  transferred  from  the  paper  and  extracted 
three  more  times.  Add  5  cc.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  combined  extractions, 
evaporate  to  50  cc.  volume,  and  filter.  Exactly  neutralize  with  sodium  hydrozid, 
make  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  add  calcium  chlorld  solution,  let  stand 
overnight,  filter,  Ignite,  and  weigh  as  calcium  oxid."    _^.^.^.^^^  byGoOQlt 
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The  determination  of  free  sulphur  in  condimental  feeds,  stock  tonics  and 
conditioners,  G.  M,  Macnideb  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  3  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  43,  44,  fig.  1;  aba.  in  Chem.  Alts.,  5  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  950).— The  author 
utilizes  for  this  purpose  a  si)ecial  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  graduated 
tube  16.4  cm.  long  and  3  cm.  in  diameter,  with  a  stopcock  fused  in  the  tube 
at  about  5  cm.  above  the  bottom.  One  gm.  of  the  feed  Is  placed  in  the  tube, 
50  cc.  of  carbon  disulphid  added,  the  tube  stoppered,  and  shalten  in  a  shalcing 
machine  for  5  hours.  The  tube  is  then  allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  20  cc. 
of  the  carb<m  disulphid  extract  is  drawn  off  into  a  450  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  by 
way  of  the  glass  stopcock.  The  carbon  disulphid  In  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  Is 
evaporated  off,  the  residue  dried  In  a  water  oven,  and  the  residual  sulphur 
taken  up  with  sodium  hydrate.  The  solution  is  diluted,  the  sulphur  oxidized 
with  a  stream  of  chlorln,  the  solution  then  acidified,  boiled  to  discharge  free 
chlorin,  filtered,  and  the  sulphur  deturmlned  as  barium  sulphate  by  precipitation. 
The  clinical  detection  of  glucose  in  the  urine  of  domestic  animals^  F.  W. 
DoLz  {Der  klinische  Nackweis  von  Trauhcnziicker  itn  Ham  der  Haustiere. 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Giessen,  1910,  pp.  104;  rev.  in  Zenthl.  Oesanu  Physiol,  u. 
Path.  Stoffwechsels,  fu  ser.,  6  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  68,  69).— A  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Estimation  of  nicotin  in  concentrated  tobacco  juices,  H.  Ulex  {Chem.  Ztg., 
S5  {1911),  No.  14,  p.  121;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  36  {1911),  No.  421,  p.  i^^).— Ten  gm. 
of  the  sample  are  weighed  out  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  diluted  with  from  1  to  3 
cc  of  water.  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  soda  lime  and  5  parts  of  calcined  gypsum 
is  then  mixed  with  the  liquid  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  produce  a  coarse  powder. 
This  is  ground  in  a  mortar  with  gentle  pressure,  and  is  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve  with  about  220  meshes  i)er  square  centimeter.  The  particles  remaining  on 
the  sieve  are  again  ground  with  a  little  more  of  the  mixture,  and  the  process 
pei)eated  until  the  whole  has  been  sifted.  In  mixing  the  liquid  with  the  soda 
lime,  the  quantity  taken  should  be  such  that  all  tendency  to  heating  is  avoided. 
The  total  mixture  will  now  amount  to  about  50  gm. ;  the  ammonia  compounds 
will  be  decomposed  and  volatilized,  and  the  free  nicotin  remain  behind.  The 
elimination  of  the  ammonia  is  completed  by  exposing  the  powder  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  desiccator  for  about  an  hour.  The  nicotin  is  then  distilled  in  a  cur- 
rent of  steam,  using  a  tin  flask  of  about  3  liters'  capacity.  This  Is  charged  with 
1.5  liters  of  water  heated  almost  to  boiling;  the  dry  powder  Is  then  introduced 
quickly,  together  with  from  3  to  4  gm.  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxids  and 
4  gm,  of  paraffin  wax  to  prevent  frothing.  The  flask  is  connected  with  the  con- 
denser and  1  liter  is  rapidly  distilled  off.  Distillation  is  then  interrupted,  and 
1  liter  of  boUing  water  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flask,  a  second  liter  of 
dirtlllate  being  collected  in  a  separate  vessel.  The  nicotin  In  the  distillates  is 
determined  by  titration  with  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  litmus  as  an 
indicator. 

The  method*  according  to  the  author,  gives  good  results,  and  no  evaporation 
of  nicotin  takes  place  during  the  elimination  of  the  ammonia  in  the  manner 
described.  While  it  appears  to  yield  higher  results  than  some  of  the  methods 
dependhig  on  extraction,  this,  according  to  the  author,  is  due  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  extraction,  and  not  to  a  fault  In  the  method  described  above. 

Determination  of  nicotin  in  concentrated  tobacco  Juices,  J.  Schbodeb 
[Chem.  Ztg.,  35  {1911),  No.  4,  p.  SO). — In  this  work  the  author  points  out  the 
discrepancies  which  occur  when  various  methods  are  utilized  for  the  determi- 
nation of  nicotin  in  tobacco  extracts,  sheep  dips,  etc.),  and  describes  the  Ulex 
method  noted  above,  which  gives  decidedly  higher  resulta  He  criticises  the 
preference  of  Porchet  and  Regis  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  515)  for  the  Toth  method. 
See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  8.  R.,  25,  p.  16).  jigitizedbyCjOOQlc 
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In  regard  to  the  determination  of  nicotin  in  concentrated  tobacco  JriceSy 
R.  KissLiNG  {Chem.  Ztg,,  35  (1911),  No.  22,  p.  200),— This  is  a  criticism  ot 
the  Ulex  method,  noted  in  the  abstracts  above.  The  author  does  not  consider 
the  method  a  good  one. 

Sarite  and  its  products,  P.  Ammann  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  9  (1909)  j  No. 
81,  pp.  450-459;  10  (1910),  No.  82,  pp.  50-^2) .—After  discussing  the  geo- 
grapMcal  distribution  of  the  plant  (Batyrospemum  parkii)  and  the  use  of  shea 
butter,  the  author  gives  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  shea  butter  and  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  the  product  as  obtained  by  various  methods  and  from 
various  localities  in  the  Sudan.  The  purification  and  transportation  of  the 
product  are  also  considered. 

Malt  vinegar  and  maize  vinegar,  C.  F.  Jubitz  (Affr.  Jovr.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
37  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  717-736).— After  describing  the  various  standards  set  up 
for  cider,  malt,  and  maize  vinegar  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Cape  Colony,  the  author  discusses  the  present  status  of  malt  vinegar  in 
Cape  Colony  and  utilizes  the  results  of  numerous  analyses  to  illustrate  the 
various  points. 

He  concludes  that  "  if  the  manufacture  of  maize  vinegar  is  ever  to  become  a 
large  local  industry,  two  alternatives  are  open,  either  (a)  the  use  of  maize 
grits  must  be  studiously  avoided  in  tlie  general  Interest,  lest  the  market  be 
flooded  with  the  products  of  fermentation  of  damaged  rice — products  which 
would  be  chemically  Indistinguishable  from  vinegar  produced  from  maize  grits, 
but  would  possess  a  sufficiently  evident  distinction  from  whole  maize  vinegar, 
or,  (h)  definite  standards  will  have  to  be  laid  down  by  legislation,  discrimi- 
nating more  clearly  than  at  present  between  vinegar  prepared  from  whole 
grain  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  phosphates  and  nitrogen,  and  vinegar 
made  from  more  exclusively  starchy  materials  like  rice  or  maize  grits." 

Yeast  cultures  for  the  fermentation  of  fruit  Juices,  H.  J.  Axwood  (Pure 
Products,  7  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  16-22,  fig.  l).—ln  this  article  the  author  points 
out  the  advantages  of  utilizing  pure  cultures  of  yeast  for  preparing  ciders  and 
wines.    The  methods  of  preparing  pure  yeast  cultures  are  described. 

The  use  of  chicory  for  producing  alcohol,  W.  Donfelt  (Ztschr.  Spiritut- 
indus,  34  (1911),  No.  8,  p.  95).— These  tests  with  chicory  (Cichorium  iaityhus) 
show  that  this  raw  material  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  favorable  source  of 
alcohol. 

Foreign  varieties  of  tomato  conserves  (Pure  Products,  7  (1911),  No.  3,  pp. 
133-136). — ^Thls  article  discusses  the  manufacture  of  tomato  puree,  tomato 
catsup,  EJngllsh  tomato  sauce,  tomato  Jam,  tomato  sirup,  and  whole  tomato 
conserves.    The  products  of  the  Romance  countries  are  particularly  considered. 

Tomato-seed  oil,  P.  Accomazzo  (Indus  Chim.,  10  (1910),  pp.  360,  361;  als. 
Jour.  Boc.  Chem.  Indus.,  30  (1911),  No.  2,  p.  95). — The  manufacture  of  tomato 
preserves  is  an  important  industry  in  Italy,  and  the  author  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  utilizing  the  residue  for  the  manufacture  of  tomato-seed  oil. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Parma, 
in  this  province  alone  about  850,000  quintals  (83,660  tons)  of  tomatoes  are 
treated  per  annum,  yielding,  after  the  removal  of  water  by  simple  pressing, 
or  by  utilizing  waste  heat  available  in  the  preserve  factory,  from  40,000  to 
42,000  quintals,  of  which  from  10,000  to  12,000  quintals  correspond  to  skins  and 
the  remainder  to  seeds. 

Special  tests  showed  that  tomato  seeds  yield  18  per  cent  of  oil  on  cold  press- 
ing and  20  per  cent  by  extraction.  The  oil  has  the  specific  gravity  0.920, 
saponification  value  184,  and  iodin  value  118.  It  has  rather  pronounced  drying 
properties  and  would  probably  be  useful  as  an  ingredient  of  oil  varnishes,  and 
as  a  burning  oil.    See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  311).^ 
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Technology  of  impregrnation,  T.  Kolleb  {Die  Imprdgnirungs-TecJinik. 
Vienna  and  Leipzic  [1911],  pp.  XVI+U2,  figs,  //5).— After  discussing  the 
Tarlous  materials  used  for  Impregnation,  the.  author  In  this  book  describes  in 
detail  the  impregnation  of  woods  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against  rotting, 
impregnation  of  miscellaneous  materials  for  rendering  them  impervious  to 
water,  Impr^natlon  for  the  purpose  of  malcing  certain  commodities  and  miscel- 
laneous nrticles  fireproof,  impregnation  of  fluids  and  gases,  impregnating  ma- 
chinery, and  special  methods  of  impregnation. 

METEOEOIOGY— WATEE. 

CUmatic  influences  in  the  economic  development  of  Australia,  E.  Van 
Cleep  {Btil.  Oeogr,  8oc.  Philadelphia,  8  {1910),  No,  4,  pp.  1-26,  dgms.  9, 
mops  S), — ^The  author  shows  that  as  r^ards  climatic  characteristics  Australia 
is  quite  sbarply  divided  into  (1)  a  hot,  dry.  interior  province,  and  (2)  a  more 
humid  subtropical  coastal  province,  and  that  distribution  of  population  and 
agricultural  production  very  closely  coincide  with  these  climatic  divisions. 
The  limited  possibilities  of  reclamation  by  means  of  irrigation  are  especially 
emphasizod  and  a  very  close  relation  between  economic  development  and 
occarrenee  of  droughts  is  pointed  out. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  limited  and 
manufacturing  must  therefore  remain  at  a  minimum,  "the  country  must  be 
absolutely"  dependent  upon  the  soil.  The  soil  is  the  prime  factor  in  bringing 
returns  to  the  people.  The  production  from  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  the 
climate,  especially  where  irrigation  is  impossible  as  it  has  practically  proven 
to  be  in  Australia.  .  .  .  The  discovery  of  a  method  whereby  irrigation  may  be 
possible  will  mean  Australia's  freedom  from  the  destructive  drought  and  will 
offer  opportunities  for  continued  progress,  on  a  limited  scale. 

A  short  bibliography  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  given. 

Meteorologrical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  A^rricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  C.  M.  Damon  {Massachusetts  Sta.  Met, 
BtUs  267,  268,  pp,  i  each), — Summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudi- 
ness, and  casual  phenomena  during  March  and  April,  1911,  The  data  are  briefly 
discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

The  disinfection  of  water,  R.  G.  Perkins  (Mo.  BuL  Ohio  Bd.  Health,  1 
{1911),  No.  S,  pp,  12-18). — ^The  more  eflBclent  methods  for  this  purpose  recently 
proposed  are  briefly  described,  and  a  short  bibliography  of  the  main  sources 
of  information  regarding  them  is  given. 

Honrelation  of  the  natural  ice  supply  to  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery, 
H.  W.  Hill  {Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Trade  Jour.,  ^0  {1910),  No,  6,  pp.  33S5),— 
In  this  article  the  position  is  taken  that  the  danger  of  transmission  of  these 
diseases  by  means  of  ice  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  handling  and  utilization  of  sewage  sludge,  A.  Elsner  {Die  Behandlung 
and  Venoerttmg  von  Ktarschlaman.  Leipsic,  1910,  pp,  VIII +87,  figs.  30). — 
This  pamphlet  deals  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  the  amount  and  character 
of  sludge  obtained  in  different  processes  of  sewage  disposal  and  with  different 
methods  of  handling  and  using  the  sludge.  A  section  is  devoted  to  the  use  of 
sludge  as  a  fertilizer,  both  in  wet  and  dry  condition,  and  in  mixture  with 
ahsorbent  materials.  This  discussion  Is  confined  to  statements  regarding  the 
experience  at  various  places  in  the  use  of  sludge  as  a  fertilizer  and  does  not 
pass  upon  the  economy  of  this  method  of  utilization. 

Hight  soil— a  valuable  manure,  G.  K.  Kelkab  {Dept,  Agr.  Bombay  BtU.  34 f 
1909,  pp.  J2), — Various  methods  of  handling  night  soil  are  described,  and 
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experiments  with  poudrette  prepared  In  different  ways  in  comparison  with 
barnyard  manure,  oil  cake,  and  sewage  effluents  of  different  kinds  are  reported. 

It  is  stated  tliat  "of  all  the  systems  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
poudrette,  the  one  in  which  the  night  soil  and  town  sweepings  are  mixed  with 
a  top  layer  of  earth  for  weighting  down  the  whole  mass  appears  to  be  the 
best  suited  for  adoption  by  the  municipalities  where  the  question  of  disposing 
of  both  these  substances  in  quantities  is  important." 

Analyses  of  poudrettes  prepared  by  different  processes  are  reported,  showing 
nitrogen  varying  from  0.8  to  1.68  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  from  1.57  to  4.1 
per  cent,  and  potash  from  2.22  to  5.33  per  cent,  with  a  moisture  content  ranging 
from  4.64  to  13.79  per  cent 

In  experiments  on  corn,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  guinea  grass,  alfalfa,  and  other 
forage  plants,  poudrette  proved  more  effective  than  barnyard  manure.  The 
residual  effect  of  the  poudrette  was  observed  10  years  after  application. 

[Experiments  with  night  soil],  T.  F.  Main  {Ann.  Rpt,  Dept,  Agr,  Bombay, 
1909-lOy  pp.  SI,  S2). — Good  results  from  direct  applications  of  night  soil  to 
cotton  and  from  its  after  effects  on  succeeding  crops  for  6  years  are  reported. 
It  was  more  effective,  prompt  in  action,  and  profitable  than  barnyard  manure. 

SOILS— FEETIUZERS. 

A  wax  seal  method  for  determining  the  lower  limit  of  available  soil 
moisture,  L.  J.  Briggs  and  H.  L.  Shantz  (Dot.  Gaz.,  51  {1911),  'So.  3,  pp.  210- 
219,  figs.  2). — ^The  method  proposed  "consists  in  growing  the  plants  in  a  small 
glass  pot,  evaporation  from  the  soil  surface  being  prevented  by  means  of  a 
seal  of  wax  which  is  melted  and  flowed  over  the  soil  surface.  In  the  case  of 
monocotyledons,  this  wax  seal  can  be  applied  immediately  after  planting  the 
seeds,  and  the  seedlings  wlil  grow  readily  through  the  wax,  forming  a  perfect 
seal  around  the  stems.  In  the  case  of  dicotyledons,  the  wax,  which  is  usually 
a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  vaseline  having  a  low  melting  point  and  low  heat 
conductivity,  can  be  melted  and  flowed  around  the  stems  of  the  seedlings  with- 
out injury.  During  growth,  the  pots  are  kept  immersed  in  a  water  bath  to 
avoid  condensation  of  the  soil  moisture  on  the  pot  walls." 

The  water  in  this  bath  Is  stirred  constantly  to  keep  the  temperature  uniform, 
and  a  temperature  of  about  70°  and  a  relative  humidity  of  about  85  per  cent 
are  maintained.  The  amount  of  water  added  to  the  soil  at  the  beginning 
depends  upon  the  texture  and  will  vary  from  5  per  cent  for  sand  to  30  per  cent 
for  clay.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  unmistakable  signs  of  wilting  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  in  the  ix)ts  is  determined  and  this  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  non- 
available  soil  water. 

Tests  of  the  method  with  Kubanka  wheat  seedlings  Indicate  that  "the 
probable  error  of  the  mean  of  the  determinations  from  12  pots  or  more  does 
not  usually  exceed  0.1  per  cent  of  actual  soil  moisture,  which  is  fully  com- 
parable to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  soil  Itself  can  be  defined  through  its 
physical  properties." 

In  these  tests  the  mean  nonava liable  moisture  was  2.59  per  cent  in  fine  sand, 
0.66  per  cent  in  fine  sandy  loam,  and  16.3  per  cent  in  clay  loam.  The  method 
is  stated  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  study  of  transpiration. 

Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  soil  fertility,  I,  R.  Gbeio-Smith  {Proc 
Linn.  Boc.  N.  8.  Wales,  35  {1910),  pt.  4,  pp.  808-^223 ).^ln  these  investigations 
the  author  found,  by  means  of  cultures  of  Bacillus  prodigiosus  in  soil  extracts 
filtered  through  paper  and  porcelain  filters,  that  bacterlotoxins  were  unques- 
tionably present  In  the  soils  experimented  with  and  that  these  either  killed 
or  restricted  the  growth  of  bacteria  which  had  been  added  to  the  extracts. 
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Yarlons  solveats  (carbon  bisulphid,  chloroform,  and  petroleum  ether)  extracted 
from  garden  soil  a  wax,  or  group  of  waxlike  bodies,  for  which  the  name 
''  agricere  "  is  proposed.    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"Water  extracts  from  soil  a  substance  which  is  filterable  through  porce- 
lain, and  which  is  toxic  to  bacteria. 

"  The  toxicity  is  made  evident  by  the  retardation  of  growth,  or  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  bacteria. 

"The  toxin  is  destroyed  by  heat,  by  sunlight,  and  by  storage.    It  slowly  dis- 
appears from  air-dried  soil,  and  rapidly  decays  in  aqueous  solution.    It  is  not 
destroyed  by  salts,  such  as  sodium  chlorid,  potassium,  or  magnesium  sulphate. 
"Soils  vary  in  the  amount  of  toxin  they  contain,  good  soils  containing  less, 
poor  soils  more. 

"  The  particles  of  soil  are  covered  or  *  waterproofed '  with  soil  wax  or  *  agri- 
cere,'  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  saponifiable  and  unsaponlfiable  bodies. 

"The  wax  solvents  (volatile  disinfectants)  alter  the  distribution  of  the  agri- 
cere  by  carrying  It  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  causing  it  to  be  segregated  on 
the  points  of  the  soil  particles. 

"  With  the  removal  of  the  *  waterproofing '  the  soil  nutrients  are  more  easily 
dissolved  by  soil  water,  and  attacked  by  bacteria." 

On  the  importance  of  humus  bodies,  H.  Fischeb  (Fuhling*8  Landuo,  Ztg., 
60  {1911),  No,  5,  pp.  78-83). — ^This  article  reviews  the  present  knowledge  re- 
garding the  composition  and  action  of  humus  compounds  In  the  soil,  especially 
in  their  bearing  upon  bacterial  activity. 

The  new  science  of  the  soil,  W.  H.  Beal  (8ci,  Amer,,  lOi  (1911),  No,  7,  pp. 
168, 169,  186,  187,  figs.  6), — ^This  Is  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
advances  in  chemical,  physical,  and  bacteriological  investigation  of  the  soil. 

The  importance  of  soil  maps  to  soil  science  and  a^culture,  E.  Blanck 
{FuhlhHf'8  Landiv.  Ztg.,  60  (1911),  No,  4,  pp,  121-145) .—This  article  reviews 
the  development  and  present  status  of  soil  mapping,  indicating  its  scientific 
and  practical  value. 

Soils  of  New  South  Wales,  lU,  H.  I.  Jensen  (Agr,  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  22 
(1911),  No,  1,  pp.  27-55).— This  article  deals  with  the  origtn,  classification, 
and  composition  of  these  soils  and  compares  them  with  the  north  coast  soils  of 
New  South  Wales  previously  reported  upon  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  521 ;  24,  p.  618). 

It  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  higher  rainfall  of  that  region  the  north  coast 
soils  are  relatively  richer  In  organic  matter  and  poorer  In  mineral  plant  foods 
than  the  south  coast  soils.  The  basalt  soils,  especially,  are  much  leached  and 
contain  a  low  percentage  of  lime.  The  quality  of  the  soils  of  both  the  northern 
and  southern  districts  depends  upon  the  geological  formations  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  diminish  in  productivity  In  the  following  order:  Alluvial; 
basalt;  diorite  and  basic  (homblendlc)  granite;  shale  and  mudstone;  phyllite, 
achlst,  and  slate;  acid  (siliceous)  granite;  and  sandstone. 

The  average  composition  of  the  north  coast  and  south  coast  soils  is  given  in 
the  following  table  : 

Average  composition  of  north  coast  and  south  coast  soils. 


DiatPict. 

Moistuie. 

Volatile 
matter. 

Nitrogen. 

lime. 

Potaah. 

PhOB- 

phoTic 
acid. 

129  South  coast  soIl3 

Percent, 
6.18 
6.29 

Percent. 
10.86 
18.  IB 

Percent 

0.066 

.066 

Percent. 

0.231 

.256 

Percent 

0.217 

.173 

Percent, 
0.126 
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The  higher  percentage  of  potash  In  the  south  coast  soils  is  attributed  to  the 
predominance  of  granite  In  that  region.  The  author  believes  that  in  order  to 
interpret  a  soil  analysis  correctly,  the  position  of  the  soil,  its  geological  forma- 
tion, and  the  climate  of  the  district  must  be  known. 

The  German  moors  and  their  agrricultural  importance,  Tagke  (IUus. 
Landw,  Ztg,,  SI  (1911),  No.  16,  pp.  1-^5-1^5).— This  is  a  general  discussion  on 
the  extent  and  agricultural  possibilities  of  these  lands,  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
lating their  reclamation. 

Moor  cultivation  in  Germany,  Ouveb  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londani,  17  (1911), 
No.  12,  pp.  999-1002), ^TMs  article  deals  briefly  with  the  origin,  composition, 
manuring,  and  management  of  upland  and  lowland  moors  in  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  Hamburg.  Special  emphasis  Is  laid  upon  the  use  of 
moors  as  meadows. 

The  acid  content  of  moor  water,  K.  Endell  {Jour,  Prakt.  Chem.,  n.  ser,,  82 
{1910),  No.  19-21,  pp.  414-422;  ab8.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S5  {1911),  No.  10,  Report., 
p.  57). — ^Tests  showed  a  decided  acidity  In  the  water  from  a  number  of  moor& 
This  acidity  is  attributed  entirely  to  free  carbon  dioxid.  The  brown-colored 
humus  colloids  removed  from  the  water  by  dialysis  were  not  acid. 

The  improvement  of  marsh  soils,  Lx7iia>ECKB  {Ztschr.  Landw.  Kammer 
Schlesien,  15  {1911),  Nob.  9,  pp.  266-272;  10,  pp.  S00-S06;  11,  pp.  SSS-iSS).— 
The  author  discusses  the  fertilizer  constituents,  agricultuial  value,  and 
reclamation  of  these  soils.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  stock  farming,  whereby 
much  of  the  land  could  be  sown  to  grass  and  clover,  is  the  best  use  to  make 
of  the  lands,  and  gives  data  showing  the  profits  that  may  be  obtained  per  acre 
under  such  a  system  of  farming.  Methods  of  cultiv/iting  and  seeding  are 
outlined. 

How  can  the  farmer  maltitalTi  the  fertility  of  the  soilP  C.  G.  Hopkins 
{Bien.  Rpt.  Ka/na.  Bd.  Agr.,  17  {1909-10),  pp.  10-20).— This  article  deals  In  a 
popular  way  with  the  cause  and  rate  of  depletion  of  soli  fertility  and  the  valtie 
and  use  of  crop  rotations  and  farm  manures  In  Improving  soils. 

The  value  of  different  crops  as  green  manures,  A.  D.  Hall  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  17  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  969-974 ) .—Attention  Ms  called  to  results  of 
experiments  at  Rothamsted  on  heavy  soils  which  do  not  agree  with  those  of 
experiments  at  Wobum  on  light  soils  as  to  showing  that  mustard  is  more 
effective  as  a  green  manure  for  wheat  than  vetch.  In  the  Rothamsted  experi- 
ments the  yield  and  nitrogen  content  of  wheat  were  uniformly  higher  following 
crimson  clover  and  vetch  than  after  mustard  or  rape. 

The  fisheries  and  the  guano  industry  of  Peru,  R.  E.  Ookeb  {U.  B.  Dept. 
Com.  and  Labor,  Bur.  Fisheries  Bui.  28  {1908),  pt.  1,  pp.  333-^65,  pis.  6).— The 
fisheries  and  the  guano  industry  are  discussed  together  in  this  article,  as  strictly 
the  guano  may  be  considered  a  fishery  product,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  two  in  protective  and  regulative  measures,  which  It  is  the  main  purpose 
of  this  article  to  discuss.  The  guano-producing  birds  are  described,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  underlie  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  birds  and 
the  extraction  of  the  guano  are  set  forth. 

Bat  and  bird  guanos  in  India,  I.  H.  Bubkill  {Agr,  Ledger,  1911,  No.  1 
{Anim.  Prod.  8er,,  No.  3),  pp.  1-9).— The  character,  composition,  extent,  and 
exploitation  of  guano  deposits  in  different  parts  of  India  are  briefly  discussed 
in  this  article.  It  is  shown  that  the  guanos  are  very  variable  in  composition, 
but  are  generally  comparatively  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  poor  in  potash  and 
nitrogen.  As  a  rule  the  deposits  are  too  small  in  extent  to  be  of  any  except 
local  Interest 

Report  of  experiments  with  nitrogenous  manures,  T.  Milbubn  and  R.  C. 
Gaut  {County  Council  Lancaster,  Ed.  Com.,  Agr.  Dept.,  Farmers^  Bui.  20,  pp. 
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10), — Comparlaoiis  of  ammonium  sulphate,  sodium  nitrate,  and  commercial  cal- 
cium cyanamld  and  calcium  nitrate  on  oats,  mangel-wurzels,  and  potatoes  are 
reported,  the  results  indicating  that  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen  supplied  by 
these  four  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  equally  effective  for  crop  production.  The 
calcium  cyanamld  is  subject  to  the  objections  that  It  Is  very  light,  dusty,  and 
troublesome  to  apply,  and  may  cause  injury  to  young  and  tender  parts  of  plants. 
The  calcium  nitrate  must  be  handled  carefully  on  account  of  its  moisture- 
absorbing  property  or  It  will  become  sticky  and  difficult  to  apply. 

The  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  C.  Fbenzel  (In  FortschHtte  der 
JfaturwUsenscJiafilichen  Forachung.  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1911,  vol,  2,  pp.  193- 
272,  figs.  17), — Investigations  and  the  development  of  Industrial  processes  re- 
lating to  the  artificial  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  are  fully  reviewed,  with 
bibliographies  of  the  more  important  literature  bearing  upon  different  phases 
of  the  subject. 

The  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air  by  the  Pauling  process,  J.  Van- 
DEBPOL  (Houille  Blanche,  10  (1911),  p.  5;  ahs.  in  Metallurg,  and  Chem,  Engin,, 
9  (1911),  No,  4,  PP'  196-198,  figs,  k;  Zt8Chr,  Elektrochem,,  17  {1911),  No.  11, 
pp.  4Sl-4S4f  figs.  4). — ^The  Installation  and  operation  of  this  process  at  La  Roche 
de  Rame,  France,  are  described.  Nine  600-kllowatt  furnaces  are  now  in  oper- 
ation, but  it  is  stated  that  the  furnaces  will  be  enlarged  to  1,000-kllowatt 
capacity. 

Use  of  cyanamid  in  France,  D.  B.  Mason  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[U,  8,],  14  {1911),  No.  90,  pp.  264-266). ^ThiB  report  refers  to  the  steadily 
increasing  use  of  calcium  cyanamid  in  France  and  to  tests  of  the  material  as 
a  fertill2ser  for  oats,  wheat,  com,  and  potatoes.  It  Is  stated  that  the  cyanamid 
used  in  France  in  1909  and  1910  cost  from  $1.84  to  $1.93  per  hundred  pounds, 
containing  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  that  the  same  material  sold  for  a  much 
lower  price  in  Norway  on  account  of  the  cheap  water  power  available  for  its 
production  In  that  country. 

Besalts  of  fertilizer  experiments  .with  potassium  silicate  and  like  sub- 
stances during  1910,  Wein  {Deut.  Landiv.  Prease,  38  {1911),  No.  25,  pp.  291, 
W2).— Plat  experiments  with  different  crops  and  at  various  places  are  reported, 
the  conclusion  being  drawn  from  the  results  that  the  fertilizers  of  this  charac- 
ter tested  were  very  effective  and  gave  good  returns. 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  ground  phonolite,  W.  Eattais  et  al.  {Mitt. 
Deut.  Landw.  Qesell.,  26  {1911),  Nos,  10,  pp.  111-115;  11,  pp.  125-128;  12,  pp. 
Ii6-148;  Mitt.  Herzogl.  Anhalt.  Vera.  Btat,,  1911,  No,  48,  pp.  19,  pla.  2).— As  a 
result  of  a  series  of  pot  and  field  experiments  with  cereals,  grass,  potatoes,  and 
beets  the  authors  reached  the  general  conclusion  that  ground  phonolite  Is  inef- 
fective and  expensive  as  compared  with  potash  salts. 

Fifty  years  of  the  German  potash  industry,  P.  Ksische  {Chem.  Indus. 
[Berlin],  34  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  173-182).— This  is  a  review  of  the  history  and 
present  status  of  this  industry,  noting  especially  the  investigators  who  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  industry  and  the  firms  now  engaged  in  it. 

The  fertilizinir  value  of  certain  phosphatic  materials,  A.  Gb^ooire  and 
J.  Herdrick  {Ann.  QemUoux,  21  {1911),  No.  4>  PP-  166-183) .—Pot  tests  of  two 
proprietary  so-called  precipitated  mineral  phosphates  are  reported,  showing  that 
these  materials  were  much  less  effective  as  fertilizers  than  pure  bicalclum  phos- 
phate. Moreover,  they  contained  substances  which  render  them  unfit  for  use  in 
feeding  anlmala 

The  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  1909,  F.  B.  Van  Horn  {U.  8.  Qeol. 
Survey,  Advance  Chapter  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Btatea,  Calen- 
dar Year  1909,  pp.  7;  aha.  in  Manfrs,  Rec,  59  {1911),  No,  9,  p.  5-^).— It  is  stated 
that  the  total  production  of  pliosphate  rock  in  the  United  States  in  1909_  was    ^ 
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2,330,152  long  tons,  valued  at  $10,772,120,  as  comi^ared  with  2,386,138  long  tons, 
valued  at  $11,399,124,  In  1908.  There  was  an  increase  In  production  In  Florida 
but  decreases  in  South  Carolina  and  especially  in  Tennessee.  '^  Arkansas, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  were  the  only  other  States  to  produce  phosphate 
rock  in  1909.  The  total  production  from  these  States  was  9,493  tons  In  1900, 
as  compared  with  13,111  tons  in  1908,  a  loss  of  3,618  tons." 

The  gypsum  industry  in  1909,  E.  F.  Bubchabd  ( U.  8.  GeoU  Survey,  Advance 
Chapter  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  Calendar  Year  1909,  pp. 
11), — It  Is  stated  that  2,252,785  short  tons  of  gypsum  was  mined  in  the  United 
States  in  1909,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly  31  per  cent  over  the  produc- 
tion of  1908.  Of  this  amount  49,581  tons  was  sold  for  use  as  land  plaster,  rep- 
resenting a  decided  increase  in  such  use  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Gyp- 
sum was  produced  in  16  States  and  2  Territories  besides  Alaska  during  1909, 
the  largest  production  being  reported  from  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Iowa. 

The  rocks  and  waters  of  the  Boman  Campagrna  with  respect  to  lime,  G.  de 
Angklis  d'Ossat  (Atti  B.  Accad.  Lincei  Rend.  CI.  Sci.  Fis.,  Mat,  e  Nat,  5.  «er., 
20  {1911),  /,  No.  4,  pp.  259-266) .— This  is  an  account  of  a  study  of  the  lime  con- 
tent of  the  rocks  and  waters  of  this  region  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  solu- 
bility of  the  calcium  carbonate  of  the  rocks  in  water  under  varying  conditions. 

Molasses  as  a  fertilizer,  G.  N.  Mabtin  (Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.,  IS  {1911), 
No.  147,  pp.  153-155). — The  author  refers  to  experiments  by  himself  and  by 
Boname  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  724),  indicating  marked  and  profitable  benefit  from 
applications  of  from  400  to  600  gallons  of  molasses  per  acre  in  the  furrows 
from  1  to  2  weeks  before  planting  cane. 

On  the  composition  and  fertilizlngr  value  of  peat  ash,  H.  von  Feujtzen 
{Mitt.  LiV'Estldnd,  Bur.  Landeskult.,  Jahrh.  1909-10,  pp.  5i-*4).— ^Analyses 
are  reported  which  show  variations  in  lime  from  5.79  to  21.04  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  13.26  per  cent ;  in  potash  from  0.52  to  2.21  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  1.16  per  cent;  and  in  phosphoric  acid  from  1.73  to  2.7  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  2.3  per  cent  The  average  of  water-soluble  potash  was  0.25  per 
cent  and  of  citric-acld-soluble  phosphoric  acid  0.96  per  cent  It  is  stated  that 
pot  experiments,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  completed,  indicate  that 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  of  peat  ashes  do  not  have  as  great  fertilizing 
value  as  the  same  constituents  in  Stassfurt  salts  and  superphosphate. 

[Fertilizing  materials],  F.  V.  Dabbishibe  and  W.  Goodwin  {Jour.  South- 
east. Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  201-207).— Analyses  of  potassium  phos- 
phate, tortoise-shell  dust  and  shavings,  ammonium  sulphate,  bone  manures, 
fish  guano,  shoddy,  and  sewage  sludge  are  reported,  with  brief  comm^its  upon 
their  fertilizing  value. 

Analysis  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Maryland,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  {Md. 
Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1911,  No.  51,  pp.  31). — ^This  bulletin  reports  analyses  and 
valuations  of  fertilizers  examined  during  September  to  December,  1910,  in- 
clusive. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  P.  F.  TaowBanxjE  et  al.  {Missouri  8ta. 
Bui.  91,  pp.  391-/{48). — This  report,  made  In  accordance  with  the  Missouri 
fertilizer  law,  covers  the  year  ended  December  31,  1910,  and  contains  the  text 
of  the  law,  a  statement  regarding  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  a  list  of  fertilizer 
manufacturers  and  brands  offered  for  sale  by  them,  a  comparison  of  the  valua- 
tion of  fertilizers  of  the  same  guarantied  composition,  analyses  of  the  fertili- 
zers Inspected,  and  a  financial  statement 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  B.  W.  Kilgobe  et  al.  {Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  32 
{1911),  No.  1,  pp.  81). — Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  collected  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  fall  season  of  1910  are  reported,  and  a  list  of  brands 
registered  for  the  season  of  1910-11  is  given.  ^OOQlt 
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Commercial  fertiliasers,  E.  Fulmeb  (Washington  8ta.  Bui.  98,  pp.  24). — ^This 
bnlletln  contains  the  text  of  tbe  state  fertilizer  law,  a  statement  regarding  the 
use  of  fertilizers  in  Washington,  explanations  regarding  the  sources,  character, 
and  prices  of  fertilizing  materials,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers 
inspected  during  1910. 

AGRICniTTTEAl  BOTAKT. 

The  water  balance  of  succulent  plants,  D.  T.  MacDougal  and  Effie  S. 
Spalding  (Carnegie  Inst,  Washington  Puh,  m,  pp,  77,  pis,  8,  dgms,  16). — Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  plants  have  a  capacity  for  absorbing  and 
conducting  water  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  they  give  off,  the  flora  of  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  Sonora  being  especially  rich  in  forms  which  carry  a  large  water 
balance.  A  series  of  observations  covering  several  years  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  balance,  its  variations,  the  factors 
influencing  its  volume,  the  relation  of  the  various  proportions  of  the  balance 
to  growtli,  and  the  reversible  changes  to  which  such  plants  are  subject.  The 
studies  were  made  principally  with  the  giant  cactus  (Camegiea  gigantea), 
bisnaga  (EchinocacttLS  wisliseni)^  and  some  of  the  common  prickly  pears 
{Opuntia  spp.). 

In  the  investigations  on  form  alteration  and  growth  of  cacti,  as  shown  by 
previous  studies,  it  was  found  that  the  giant  cactus  not  only  possesses  a  struc- 
ture remarkably  fltted  for  the  storage  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  also, 
without  the  slightest  interference  with  the  efllciency  of  its  mechanical  system, 
adjusts  itself  by  a  change  of  form  to  the  increased  supply  taken  up  from  the 
soil  after  a  rain,  and  to  its  diminution  during  subsequent  periods  of  drought. 

The  Q|>servations  in  the  present  paper  confirm  those  relating  to  the  me- 
chanical adjustment  of  the  trunk  of  the  giant  cactus  and  show  that  insolation 
is  a  strong  secondary  factor  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  water  supply 
and  modifying  its  effects.  Changes  of  air  temperature  were  found  to  produce 
slight  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  trunk,  but  in  most  cases  the  minor 
changes  were  obscured  by  those  caused  by  variations  in  soil  moisture. 

Discussing  the  growth  of  the  giant  cactus^  or  sahuaro,  it  is  said  that  for  a 
few  years  growth  is  apical,  the  Increments  of  succeeding  years  increasing  in 
diameter  until  the  trunk  attains  the  full  thickness,  which  is  afterwards  main- 
tained throughout  life.  The  average  yearly  growth  in  height  of  individuals  is 
between  10  and  12  cm.,  and  from  the  data  collected  it  appears  that  a  giant 
cactus  requires  approximately  100  years  to  attain  a  height  of  10  meters. 

The  percentage  of  water  in  the  healthy  sahuaro  ranges  from  75  per  cent  of 
the  fresh  weight  in  its  lower  part  to  more  than  90  per  cent  in  its  upper  part. 
A  plant  6  meters  high  absorbed  and  stored  approximately  412  liters  of  water 
between  November,  1906,  and  March,  1907,  in  addition  to  the  amount  transpired. 
Transpiration  from  the  trunk  is  slow,  but  is  quite  rapid  from  flowers  and  flower 
bads,  the  average  transpiration  of  a  fully  opened  flower  being  at  least  850  mg. 
an  hour  in  full  sunlight. 

Comparative  studies  with  Echinocactus  showed  that  its  structural  features 
are  essentially  the  same  for  mechanical  adjustment  as  those  of  the  giant  cactus. 
Some  differences,  however,  are  noted  in  mode  of  growth.  In  the  Opuntia  the 
mechanical  adjustment  is  provided  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  the  joint 
swelling  or  shrinking  with  the  amount  of  water  received  or  lost. 

In  discussing  the  water  balance  it  is  shown  that  these  succulent  plants  can 
lose  a  large  amount  of  the  water  contained  in  them  without  appreciable  injury, 
practically  all  specimens  surviving  for  a  year  after  the  water  supply  had  been 
CQt  off.   Weighings  were  made  of  a  number  of  specimens,  and  after  a  rathei 
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rapid  loss  there  followed  a  period  of  very  slow  loss  of  water.  In  addition  to 
the  mechanical  adjustment  to  prevent  loss  of  water  there  is  some  Indication  of 
an  increasing  acidity  of  the  cell  sap»  which  possibly  aids  materially  in  reducing 
transpiration,  although  the  present  investigation  does  not  demonstrate  such  a 
relation. 

A  discussion  of  the  water  balance  and  its  relation  to  desert  flora  is  given. 

A  new  method  for  estimatingr  the  graseous  exchanges  of  submerged  plants, 
F.  F.  Blackman  and  A.  M.  Smith  {Proc.  Roy,  8oc.  [London],  Ser.  B^  8S{1911), 
No.  B  565,  pp,  S7i-S88,  figs,  2), — ^A  method  is  described  for  estimating  the  gase- 
ous exchanges  of  submerged  plants,  which  consists  essentially  of  passing  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  water  containing  dissolved  carbon  dioxld  over  the  assimi- 
lating plant  and  determining  the  difference  in  the  carbon  dioxid  content  of  the 
water  before  and  after  contact  with  the  plant  as  a  measure  of  the  assimilation 
taking  place. 

On  assimilation  in  submerged  water  plants,  and  its  relation  to  the  con- 
centration of  carbon  diozid  and  other  factors,  F.  F.  Blackmait  and  A.  M. 
Smith  (Proc,  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  8er,  B,  83  (1911),  No.  B  565,  pp.  389-412, 
dgma.  9). — In  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  923)  it  was  shown  that  assimi- 
lation by  green  leaves  was  determined  by  the  limiting  factors  of  light,  tem- 
perature, and  carbon  dioxid.  In  the  present  paper  an  account  is  given  of  a 
quantitative  study  of  assimilation  in  submerged  plants  along  similar  lines,  the 
studies  being  made  with  several  species  of  aquatic  plants  with  the  apparatus 
described  above. 

The  nature  of  the  relation  between  assimilation  and  the  environmental  char- 
acters of  carbon  dioxid,  light  intensity,  and  temperature  was  found  to  be  such 
that  the  magnitude  of  assimilation  In  every  combination  of  the  factors  was 
determined  by  some  one  of  them  acting  as  the  limiting  factor.  When  so  lim- 
ited, an  Increase  of  that  factor  was  found  to  bring  about  an  Increase  In  the 
magnitude  of  assimilation.  As  an  example  the  authors  found  with  constant 
light  and  temperature,  but  with  increasing  carbon  dioxid  content  of  the  water, 
that  photosynthesis  increased  up  to  a  certain  degree,  beyond  which  there  was 
a  sudden  drop  unless  more  light  or  a  higher  temperature  was  employed. 

Studies  on  the  relation  of  the  living  cells  to  the  transpiration  and  sap 
flow  in  Cyperus,  H,  J.  B.  Overton  (Bot.  Gaz.,  51  {1911),  No.  2,  pp,  102-120, 
figs.  2). — In  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  620)  an  account  is  given  of  the 
effect  on  transpiration  of  killing  portions  of  stems  with  steam  or  hot  wax,  and 
In  the  present  paper  experiments  are  described  with  various  poisons,  the  stems 
being  killed  with  xylol,  picric  acid,  alcohol,  copper  sulphate  solution,  corrosive 
sublimate,  etc. 

The  experiments  with  the  poisons  show  that  the  different  kinds  influence  the 
subsequent  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  from  the  plants,  and  that  In  many 
cases  the  new  rate  far  exceeds  the  normal  transpiration  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
age  and  superficial  area.  It  seems  certain  that  in  the  case  of  plants  poisoned 
throughout,  the  elevation  of  water  In  the  stems  and  its  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  in  larger  quantities  than  normally  occurs  In  living  plants  depend  purely 
upon  physical  processes. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  different  experiments  the  author  shows  that 
no  matter  how  long  the  section  killed  by  steam  may  be,  the  leaves  never  wither 
quite  so  quickly  as  those  cut  and  not  placed  in  water,  but  kept  under  the  srfme 
conditions  of  light,  temperature,  and  moisture.  A  certain  amount  of  water  is 
raised  through  the  steamed  portion,  but  it  gradually  diminishes  until  the  leaves 
become  air  dry.  Diminution  in  the  water  supply  is  partially  due  to  a  blocking 
of  the  vessels  with  a  gumlike  substance,  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
disorganization  of  the  contents  of  the  sieve  tubes  caused  by  heating  the  stems. 
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The  withering  of  the  leaves  is  believed  to  be  caused  more  by  the  action  of  the 
deleterious  substances  introduced  into  them  from  dead  cells  than  from  lack 
of  water,  and  the  leaves  of  rooted  plants  grown  in  nutrient  solutions  containing 
sterilized  decoctions  of  the  same  plant  droop  in  from  three  to  five  days,  and 
become  dry  in  from  seven  to  eight  days. 

In  experiments  In  which  portions  of  the  stems  were  killed  with  picric  acid, 
alcohol,  or  copper  sulphate,  sufficient  water  was  found  to  ascend  through  the 
poisoned  portions  to  continue  the  transpiration  for  a  comparatively  long  period 
and  to  allow  the  development  of  new  branches.  Picric  and  chromic  acids  and 
corrosive  sublimate  greatly  accelerated  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  in 
poisoned  plants. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  cited  is  given. 

The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  duration  of  life  of  barley  grrains,  T.  H. 
GooDSFEED  (Bot.  Oaz.,  61  (1911),  No,  3,  pp.  220-224) .—The  temperature  co- 
efficient for  the  duration  of  the  life  of  barley  grains  was  determined  by  sub- 
jecting different  lots  of  seed  to  temperatures  varying  from  55*  to  70"  C,  after 
which  the  vitality  of  the  seed  was  tested.  The  time  in  minutes  required  for  a 
given  temperature  to  act  in  order  to  inhibit  subsequent  growth  was  taken  as 
the  duration  of  life  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

At  a  temperature  of  55*  from  65  to  70  minutes*  exposure  was  required  to 
destroy  the  germinative  ability  of  barley  seed,  while  at  70*  an  exposure  of 
from  1^  to  2  minutes  destroyed  it  The  average  temperature  coefficient  for 
every  degree  c«itimeter  was  1.27,  or  about  11  for  a  temperature  interval  of  10*. 

The  r6l6  of  chlorophyll  and  light  in  the  transformation  of  the  carbon 
dioxid  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air,  A.  Duboso  (Rev.  G4n.  Chinu,  IS  {1910) j 
Ao«.  15,  pp.  268-270;  17,  pp.  273-281;  18,  pp.  295-303;  19,  pp.  316^20;  21,  pp. 
S31-335). — ^A  r^um6  is  given  of  various  opinions  regarding  the  functions  of 
chlorophyll  and  light  in  decomposing  and  transforming  the  carbon  dioxid  and 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  air,  the  author  supplementing  the  published  results  of 
others  by  comments  and  observations  of  his  own. 

The  respiratory  energy  of  plants  cultivated  in  different  degrees  of  light, 
E.  Ros^  (Rev.  G4n,  BoU,  22  (1910),  No.  262,  pp.  385-398,  pi.  1).—A  study  was 
nmde  of  the  respiratory  energy  under  different  degrees  of  illumination  of  peas, 
representing  plants  accustomed  to  strong  light,  and  of  Teucrium  scorodoniii,  a 
shade  plant  The  Intensity  of  the  respiration  was  found  to  vary  with  the 
dUferent  plants,  with  different  degrees  of  illumination,  and  with  different 
stages  of  growth  ^for  the  same  plant 

The  portion  of  the  spectrum  influencing  photosynthesis,  P.  A.  Danoeabd 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [ParU],  152  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  277-279).— By  means 
of  a  Nemst  lamp,  which  was  used  day  and  night  for  a  period  of  two  months,  the 
author  has  studied  the  effect  of  different  portions  of  the  spectrum  on  the  photo- 
^tbesis  of  an  alga,  Chlorella  sp. 

At  the  end  of  about  eight  days  there  was  a  distinct  band  of  green  growth, 
which  occupied  the  principal  absorption  band  of  chlorophyll,  and  this  corre- 
sponded to  absorption  band  I  of  chlorophyll,  which  has  a  wave  length  of  from 
670,  to  635,  according  to  Jost.  The  spectrum  of  growth  of  the  alga  extended 
from  the  limits  of  the  infra-red  nearly  to  line  H  in  the  violet,  all  the  rays 
occurring  within  these  limits  having  a  part  in  photosynthesis.  Beyond  this 
there  was  little  activity  except  In  the  region  of  absorption  bands  II  and  III 
of  chlorophyll. 

Iieaf  decay  and  autumn  tints,  P.  Q.  Keegan  (Chem.  News,  102  (1910),  No. 
2B57,  pp.  213,  214). — In  a  previous  communication  the  author  called  attention 
to  the  relation  between  the  ash  of  leaves  and  their  autumn  tints.  Subsequent 
study  has  shown  a  connection  between  the  vitality  of  the  leaves  and  their    > 
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coloration,  the  connection  apparently  being  through  the  albuminoid  content  of 
the  leaves.  An  examination  of  a  number  of  species  showed  that  in  some  the 
quantity  or  ratio  of  the  albuminoids  of  the  leaf  remains  permanent  from  July 
until  the  time  when  the  chlorophyll  begins  to  disappear,  while  in  others  the 
ratio  becomes  gradually  and  permanently  less  with  the  advance  of  the  season. 

In  general  those  leaves  in  which  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  albu- 
minoid content  become  red  in  autumn,  while  those  in  which  the  albuminoid 
content  remains  nearly  constant  are  brown.  Some  exceptions  are  noted  to 
this,  particularly  in  the  leaves  of  oak  and  beech,  which  are  occasionally  bright 
red,  and  this  is  explained  by  different  physiological  activity,  there  being  a 
transfer  of  the  albuminoid  due  to  the  prolonged  vegetation  of  the  tree.  The 
relation  between  the  red  coloring  and  the  albuminoid  content  suggests  that 
there  is  probably  a  connection  between  the  diminution  of  the  albuminoid  matter 
and  the  developm^it  of  the  vivid  crimson  or  purple  coloration. 

The  Influence  of  acidity  on  germination,  Mile.  G.  Pbomst  {Compt.  Rend. 
Aoad.  8ci,  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  450-452;  abs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  49 
{1911),  /,  No.  9,  p.  282). ^-The  author  found  that  different  acids  not  only  in- 
creased the  growth  of  various  plants,  some  more  rapidly  than  others,  but  also 
stimulated  a  greater  production  of  dry  matter,  when  determined  at  the  end  of 
germination  after  the  plants  had  become  green. 

The  organic  acids,  of  which  there  were  a  number,  are  held  to  contribute  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  plants.  Germination  was  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the 
different  organic  acids  used  and  the  species  of  plant  experimented  upon.  The 
author  claims  that  the  favorable  action  often  attributed  to  bases  can  not  be 
considered  as  due  to  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the  plant 

The  use  of  solutions  of  potash  to  determine  the  germinative  faculty  of 
seeds,  P.  Lesage  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  10,  pp. 
615-611). — ^The  author  describes  a  method  for  determining  the  germinative 
ability  of  seeds  by  placing  them  in  solutions  of  caustic  potash.  Varying  dilu- 
tions of  a  normal  solution  were'  used,  and  for  different  kinds  of  seed  it  was 
found  that  the  strength  of  solution  had  to  be  varied. 

Nonviable  seed  was  found  to  discolor  the  solution  within  a  few  hours,  while 
sound  viable  seed  did  not.  This  method  was  worked  out  for  the  seeds  of  cress, 
but  it  has  been  tested  on  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  seed  and  found  to  apply  to 
many  of  them. 

The  effect  of  the  activation  of  the  atmosphere  by  radium  emanations  on 
the  germination  and  growth  of  plants,  G.  Fabbe  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol. 
[Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  187,  188).— The  author  reports  the  effect  of 
radium  emanations  on  the  germination  and  development  of  Sterigmatocystia 
nigra,  Mucor  muoedo,  and  Linutn  oatharticum. 

With  Sterigmatocystis  the  germination  of  the  spores  on  acid  gelatin  was  re- 
tarded by  the  emanation  of  radium  of  high  potency.  The  optimum  dose  of  one-half 
mlcrocurie  per  cubic  centimeter  of  air  retarded  germination  for  the  first  three 
days,  but  on  the  fourth  day  the  growth  equaled  that  of  check  cultures.  With 
a  double  quantity  the  germination  was  greatly  reduced  and  the  growth  of  the 
mycelium  was  retarded.    Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Mucor. 

The  germination  of  seeds  and  development  of  the  seedlings  of  Llnum  were 
favored  by  increasing  emanations  up  to  1.5  microcuries  for  2  liters  of  air.  The 
growth  was  retarded  by  increasing  the  amount  of  emanation,  and  germination 
was  retarded  where  it  amounted  to  40  microcuries  per  litw  of  air. 

Nitrogen  and  chlorophyll  in  galls  and  etiolated  leaves,  M.  Molliabd 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.8oi.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  274-277).— A  study 
is  reported  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  normal  leaves  and  of  galls  formed  by 
various  insect  parasites  on  a  number  of  species  of  plants,  in  which  it  was  found 
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that  the  proportion  of  soluble  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen  increased  in  tbe 
abDormal  growths  doe  to  the  presence  of  the  Insects.  An  examination  of  etio- 
lated leaves  showed  a  similar  condition,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  possible 
correlation  between  the  increase  of  soluble  nitrogenous  materials  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  chlorophyll. 

Some  experiments  on  the  utilization  of  ammonium  salts  by  green  plants, 
&  PAirrANELLi  and  6.  Sevxsiki  i8tag.  Sper.  Affr-  Ital,,  43  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  U9' 
W).— The  authors  review  quite  fully  the  work  of  other  investigators  on  the 
comparative  fertilizing  value  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen  and  the  conditions 
which  they  produce  in  soils,  and  report  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  util- 
ization of  differoit  ammonium  salts  by  green  plants  grown  In  sterilized  liquid 
ealtures,  in  sterilised  soils  of  different  structure  and  each  having  a  different 
absorbing  power,  and  in  soils  under  normal  crop  conditions.  The  salts  used 
were  sodium  nitrate  (for  comparison),  ammonium  tartrate,  nitrate,  sulphate, 
and  chlorid,  triammonium  phosphate,  and  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate, 
while  wheat,  ric^  mustard,  com,  and  flax  were  the  plants  used. 

Detailed  tabulated  data  are  given  of  the  resulting  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
culture  media  for  the  various  ammonium  salts  used  during  the  period  of  growth 
of  the  plants*  both  in  tlie  water  and  pot  cultures.  The  amounts  of  organic, 
ammoniacal,  and  nitrate  nitrogen  obtained  or  used  during  the  growing  period  of 
the  plants  are  recorded.  The  general  effects  of  each  salt  on  the  growth  of  the 
different  plants  are  also  noted. 

It  was  found  that  In  liquid  cultures,  under  conditions  in  which  nitrification 
was  excluded,  certain  ammonium  salts  are  able  to  act  as  a  source  of  nitrogoi 
food  for  green  plants.  A  rapid  absorption  of  the  ammonium  cation  induces  an 
addlflcation  of  the  nutritive  liquid,  which  reaches  a  maximum  during  the  first 
period  of  growth  for  those  salts  of  ammonium  derived  from  strong  acids,  such 
as  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric  acids.  If  the  anion  is  ab- 
sorbed rapidly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  nitric  and  phosphoric  anions,  after  the 
first  week  of  growth  the  external  acidity  diminishes  and  the  plants  grow  vig- 
orously. By  using  an  ammonium  salt  which  is  only  slightly  soluble,  such  as 
ammonium  magnesium  phosphate,  this  danger  of  acidification  is  avoided.  More- 
orer,  the  absorption  of  the  ammonium  is  thereby  much  decreased,  giving  the 
plant  time  to  utilise  it  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  production  of  organic 
sabstances  and  of  albuminoids.  Ei^pecially  is  this  true  of  wheat,  maize,  and 
rice.  In  sterile  soils  where  nitrification  is  excluded,  the  different  salts  of 
ammonium  act  differently  under  the  influence  of  two  principal  factors,  viz,  the 
dlvtfse  absorbing  power  of  the  soil  for  the  ammonia,  and  the  presence  of  lime 
in  the  soil  in  sufiacient  quantities. 

Briefly,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  inferiority  usually  attributed  to 
ammonium  sulphate  as  compared  to  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
results  from  Irrational  application  to  the  soil  or  to  crops  to  which  it  is  not 
salted,  and  does  not  Justify  a  general  depreciation  of  ammonium  salts  as  a 
Boorce  of  nitrogen  food  for  green  plants;  that  ammoniacal  nitrogen  has  a  co- 
efficient of  utilization  for  the  formation  of  organic  nitrogenous  compounds 
Boperlor  to  that  of  nitrate  nitrogen;  and  that  the  utilization  of  a  salt  of 
ammonium  depends  upon  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  absorption  of  its  two  ions. 
Investigations  on  nitrogen  assimilation  in  green  leaves,  R.  Otto  and  W.  D. 
KooPEB  (Landto.  Jahrh.,  99  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  999-1004)  .—The  author  gives  the 
results  of  experiments  with  the  leaves  of  ^aoulus  hippocaatanum  as  to  their 
ability  to  fix  free  nitrogen. 

Fresh  leaves  were  cut  from  the  plant  and  the  stems  placed  in  distilled  water. 
Tests  were  then  made  for  the  nitrogen  content  of  these  leaves  every  morning 
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and  evening.  It  was  found  that  instead  of  the  evening  tests  showing  a  greater 
amount  of  nitrogen,  they  showed  less  than  similar  leaves  tested  in  the  morning. 
The  conclusion  is  drawn,  therefore,  that  the  leaves  of  nonlegomlnoos  plants  do 
not  fix  free  nitrogen. 

Comparative  absorption  of  salts  of  barium,  stranttum,  and  caldnm  hy 
living  plants,  H.  Colin  and  J.  db  Rufz  de  Lavison  (Rev.  04n,  Bot^  22  (1910), 
No.  261,  pp,  3S7SU)'—l^  a  previous  publication  (B.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  328)  the 
authors  reported  upon  the  localization  of  barium  salts  in  the  roots  of  peas 
grown  in  cultures  which  contained  small  quantities  of  barium.  Subsequent 
studies  have  been  made  of  strontium  and  calcium  salts. 

While  almost  no  trace  of  barium  was  to  be  found  in  the  stems,  strontium 
occurred  in  small  quantities  and  calcium  abundantly,  showing  ttiat  the  salts 
of  the  latter  two  alkaline  metals  can  penetrate  the  roots  of  peas  and  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  stems  and  other  organs,  but  not  the  salts  of  barium.  Tlie  results 
were  confirmed  with  other  plants,  as  beans,  lentils,  lupines,  maixe,  wheat, 
hyacinth,  etc. 

The  excretion  of  mineral  and  organic  sabstances  by  roots  and  water  pores 
of  plants,  P.  UAzt  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Pari9],  152  {1911),  No.  8,  pp. 
452-456;  ahs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  49  (1911),  I,  No.  9,  pp.  282,  283).— The 
author  shows  by  his  experiments  that  roots  return  not  only  mineral  matt^  but 
also  organic  substances  to  the  soil.  In  a  lilie  manner  inorganic  substances  are 
eliminated  through  the  water  pores  of  the  leaves. 

The  water  collected  from  the  leaves  was  found  to  contain  chloride^  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia.  The  elimination  of  the  unused 
mineral  matter  by  roots  and  leaves,  it  is  said,  determines  the  c<Mnpoeition  of 
the  ash  of  plants,  the  absolute  weight  of  which  will  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  absorption. 

Beduction  by  roots,  O.  Schbeineb  and  M.  X.  Sullivan  (Bot.  Oaz^  51  {1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  121-130). — ^A  report  is  giv^i  of  exparimoits  on  the  reducing  power  of 
seedlings  grown  in  soil  or  solutions  The  experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  power  of  uninjured  growing  roots,  especially  of  wheat,  to  reduce  substances, 
with  the  purpose  of  seeing  if,  like  the  oxidative  power,  the  reducing  power 
would  be  found  to  play  a  significant  part  in  soil  fertility. 

Studies  were  made  with  wheat  seedlings  grown  in  various  solutions,  show- 
ing that  they  were  quickly  decolorized,  after  which  experiments  were  carried 
on  with  seedlings  placed  in  starch  iodid  solution,  sulphur,  nitrates;  soditun 
selenite,  and  sodium  tellurite  to  test  their  reducing  power. 

The  experiments  showed  conclusively  that  uninjured  roots  possess  a  reducing 
power  which  is  stronger  in  young  seedlings  and  diminishes  as  the  seedlings 
become  older.  As  Judged  by  the  quickness  with  which  the  deposit  of  s^enium  is 
made  on  the  roots  and  the  intensity  of  the  deposit,  the  reducing  power  increases 
from  the  time  of  germination  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  and  then  decreases.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  oxidizing  power  of  wheat  seedltogs  is  said  to  be  less  in  the 
young  seedlings,  increasing  with  age. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Some  investigations  on  the  action  of  wind  on  plant  growtb,  F.  Cavaba 
{Bui.  Orto  Bot.  R.  Univ.  Napoli,  2  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  505-^12,  pi.  1).— The  results 
are  given  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  growth  of  Ire^ine 
herhatii,  Coleus  hylnidus,  Aaier  ch4nen9i9.  Zinnia  violaoea,  and  Sempervivum 
clusianum- 

It  was  found  that  in  most  instances  the  main  axis  of  the  stem  was  shortaied 
and  thickened,  resulting  in  a  closer  leaf  formation  approaching  to  a  rosette 
type  of  growth.    This  was  especially  noticeable  in  C.  hyJnidus  and  A.  chinensis. 
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The  author,  therefore,  concludes  that  wind  Is  one  of  the  Important  factors  in 
the  development  of  plant  formations  or  fades. 

Plants  and  tobacco  smoke,  H.  Molisch  (Umachau,  15  (1911),  No.  IS,  pp. 
£59-t64,  figs.  5). — ^A  report  Is  glyen  of  experiments  conducted  to  test  the  effect 
of  tobacco  amoke  on  planta  Seeds  of  vetch,  beans,  peas,  and  pumpkins  were 
Qffouted  and  transferred  to  water  cultures,  after  which  they  were  placed  under 
bell  jars,  and  in  one  of  each  series  a  large  amount  of  tobacco  smoke  was  blown. 

After  six  days  the  plants  were  examined.  All  those  seedlings  which  had  been 
kept  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  largely  of  tobacco  smoke  and  respired  air 
were  shorter,  had  thicker  stems,  and  in  many  instances  the  plants  were  nega- 
tivdy  geotropic.  The  injury  Is  attributed  to  the  tobacco  smoke,  which  the 
author  says  contains  nicotin,  pyridin  compounds,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  etc. 

The  results  are  said  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  plant  growing  in  dwell- 
ings, restaurants,  show  windows,  etc.,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  injury  due 
to  illuminating  gas»  heated  air,  tobacco  smoke,  or  other  deleterious  substances. 

The  comparative  toxicity  of  vegetable  volatile  oils  on  plants,  H.  €k>UPiN 
{Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  Bd.  [Parte],  152  {1911),  No.  P,  pp,  529-5S1),— The  author 
reports  upon  a  series  of  experlm^its  with  wheat  seedlings  which  were  confined 
under  bell  jars  in  atmospheres  practically  saturated  with  the  vapor  of  a  num- 
ber of  essential  oils  derived  from  various  species  of  plants. 

The  great  majority  of  the  essential  oils  were  somewhat  Injurious,  about  20 
either  killing  the  plants  outright  or  causing  their  death  in  a  short  time,  while 
about  an  equal  number  caused  Injury  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaves.  Only 
about  a  dosBen  kinds  of  essential  oils  were  found  to  be  uninjurious. 

The  use  of  saponin  in  the  prej^aration  of  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
G.  Gastine  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Pari8'\,  132  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  582-^84).— 
Attention  Is  called  to  the  use  of  the  powdered  bark  of  qulllaia,  Sapindus,  and 
other  preparations  from  a  number  of  species  of  plants  In  connection  with  fungi- 
cides and  Insecticides,  the  saponin  contained  in  them  tending  to  emulsify  the 
preparations  and  causing  better  distribution. 

For  combating  simultaneously  aphids,  scale  insects,  and  the  fungi  causing 
fomagine,  the  author  recommends  a  solution  composed  of  water  10  liters, 
Sapindus  powder  20  gm.,  neutral  acetate  of  copper  100  gm.,  and  crude  oil  or 
petroleum  200  cc 

Agricultural  bacteriology,  J.  Pebgival  {London,  1910,  pp.  X+iOS,  flga. 
59), — ^This  is  a  textbook  on  bacteriology  designed  for  students  in  agriculture, 
dairying,  and  horticulture,  and  for  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  generally 
who  desire  to  study  the  causes  and  methods  of  control  of  many  natural  pro- 
cesses with  which  they  come  in  contact  dally.  The  work  embodies  the  results 
of  the  author's  experience  in  the  sdentiflc  training  of  students,  and  deals  with 
the  fundamentals  of  bacteriology  so  ftir  as  the  requirements  of  the  farm  and 
garden  are  concerned. 

A  bacteriological  museum  and  bureau  for  the  exchange  of  bacterial  cul- 
tures at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  0.  E.  A. 
WiKSLow  (A6«.  in  Science,  n.  aer.,  3S  {1911),  No.  849,  p.  559).— The  department 
of  public  health  at  this  museum  has  equipped  a  laboratory  to  serve  as  a  central 
bureau  for  the  preservation  and  distribution  of  bacterial  cultures  of  both 
pathogenic  and  nonpathogenic  organisms  and  particularly  of  types  of  new  forms 
and  varieties.  The  laboratory  also  plans  to  keep  on  file  descriptions  of 
bacterial  species  in  print  or  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  standard  card. 
The  proposed  microbiological  central  station  in  Berlin,  O.  Rahn  {Al>8.  in 

Betence.  n.  «er.,  S3  {1911),  No,  849,  p.  oS9). — ^A  review  is  given  in  this  paper 

of  efforts  put  forth  In  Germany  to  establish  a  central  station  for  the  investi- 

OLtion,  preservation,  and  distribution  of  microbiological  cultures.  ,  ^y  GoOqIc 
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ContributloiiB  to  the  cytology  of  the  bacteria,  G.  G.  Dobell  {Quart.  Jow. 
Micros.  Bci.  [London],  n.  aer.,  56  {1911),  No.  223^  pp.  395^06,  pis.  4,  flff.  i).— 
After  a  general  review  of  the  literature  on  the  cytology  of  the  bacteria,  in 
which  the  ylews  of  each  hivestigator  are  briefly  stated,  together  with  the 
technique  used,  the  author  describes  his  own  methods  and  gives  the  sources 
of  his  material,  descriptions  of  the  forms  investigated,  and  the  cytologfcal 
results  obtained  from  the  studies. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  aU  bacteria  which  have  been  adequately  in- 
vestigated are,  like  all  other  protista,  nucleate  cells.  The  form  of  the  nu- 
cleus is  variable  in  different  bacteria  and  in  different  periods  of  the  Ufe  cyde 
of  the  same  species,  and  may  consist  of  a  discreet  system  of  granules  (chro- 
mldia)  of  one  or  more  relatively  large  aggregate  masses  of  nuclear  substance, 
of  a  system  of  irregularly  branched  or  bent  short  strands,  rods,  or  netwoks, 
or  of  a  fllament  of  varying  configuration,  and  probably  also  may  exist  in  the 
vesicular  form  characteristic  of  the  nuclei  of  many  plants,  animals,  and 
protists. 

Nuclei  equivalents  and  nuclei  of  Azotobacter  chroococcum  and  its  spore 
formation,  E.  Mencl  (Arch.  Protistenk.,  22  (1911),  No,  i,  pp,  I-IS,  pi.  1).— 
After  a  general  description  of  the  material  and  methods  used  in  his  investiga- 
tions, the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  cytological  study  on  the  internal  struc- 
ture and  spore  formation  of  Azotobacter,  In  which  a  simple  form  of  mitosis, 
nuclei  or  their  equivalents,  sporulation,  and  involution  forms  were  observed 
and  described. 

On  the  mineral  needs  of  Azotobacter,  H.  Kasebsb  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Ver- 
suchstD.  Oaterr,,  U  (1911)  j  No,  2,  pp.  97-123)  .--ThiB  is  a  more  extended  dis- 
cussion  of  investigations  by  the  author  on  this  subject,  including  details  as  to 
methods  used  and  data  obtained  in  arriving  at  the  results  which  were  sum- 
marized in  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  20). 

Viability  of  Pseudomonas  radldcola  on  ash-maltose  agar,  8.  F.  Bdwabds 
(Ahs,  in  Science,  n,  »er.,  33  (1911),  No.  849,  pp.  543,  544)  ,—T>nring  the  latter 
part  of  1906  cultures  of  P.  radioicola  were  Isolated  from  the  nodules  of  19 
hosts  on  ash-maltose-agar  and  then  transferred  to  the  same  medium  in  Frea- 
denreich  flasks  which  were  kept  in  a  darkened  cupboard  at  laboratory  room 
temperature.  In  the  autumn  of  1910  plates  were  made  from  these  old  cultures 
with  the  result  that  in  15  of  them  the  organism  was  still  living.  Pot  tests 
in  sterile  sand,  using  seeds  of  alfalfa,  red  clover,  peas,  and  beans  were  started, 
but  only  the  peas  were  sufficiently  developed  at  the  time  of  writing  to  examine 

Of  6  noninoculated  control  plants,  3  showed  no  nodules,  and  8  showed  1, 10, 
and  12  nodules,  respectively,  while  the  6  inoculated  plants  showed  18,  83,  20, 
25,  64,  and  25  nodules,  respectively.  The  work  thus  far  shows  that  P.  radid- 
cola  retains  its  virility  as  well  as  its  vitality  after  considerable  periods  of  time 
in  stock  cultures  under  laboratory  condition& 

The  influence  of  quartz  sand  upon  microbial  cultures,  O.  Rahn  (A5<.  M 
Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  849,  p.  54^).— The  object  of  this  investigation 
was  to  study  the  influence  of  soils  upon  micro-organisms.  The  decomposltioD 
of  liquid  media  was  compared  with  that  of  the  same  liquid  absorbed  in  quarti 
sand,  and  great  differences  were  found.  Aerobic  processes  were  greatly  In- 
creased and  anaerobic  processes  much  decreased  when  the  liquid  was  mixed  in 
sand  in  such  proportions  as  to  allow  abundant  aeration,  but  both  processes  were 
favored  when  Just  enough  liquid  was  added  to  the  sand  to  keep  it  entir^ 
submerged. 

Biochemical  factors  in  the  soil,  M.  X.  Suixiyan  (Aha.  in  fifdenoe,  n.  8er„ 
33  (1911),  No.  849,  p.  643),— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not 
an  inert  reservoir  for  plant  food,  but  is  the  seat  of  physical,  chemical*  and 
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Tital  activitieSy  the  biochemical  factors  being  especially  prominent.  Numerous 
bodies  wbicb  occur  in  soils  arise  either  in  the  metabolic  activities  of  micro- 
organisms or  are  left  there  after  the  decomposition  of  the  plant  and  animal 
d^ris,  and  probably  also  as  a  result  of  root  excretion  or  cell  sloughing.  Some 
of  these  substances  are  harmful,  and  others  beneficial  to  crops.  Fertilizers 
tend  to  modify  the  physiological  functions  of  the  micro-organisms  by  bringing 
about  suitable  conditions  for  their  development,  by  stimulating  or  retarding 
their  digestion  of  inert  bodies,  and  by  furthering  their  enzymotic  functions. 

Bacteria  of  froasen  soil,  H.  J.  Ck>NN  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  S3  {1911),  No. 
8^9,  p.  54S). — ^The  author  briefly  summarizes  the  results  of  investigations  on 
this  subject  carried  on  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during  1909-10,  which  showed  a  re- 
markable increase  in  soil  bacteria  during  the  winter,  the  increase  being  from 
7,000,000  per  gram  in  November,  1909,  to  33.000,000  in  February,  1910,  and 
from  8,000,000  in  November,  1910,  to  22,000,000  in  December,  1910.  The  quan- 
titative results  have  been  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  529),  while  the 
qualitative  work,  including  the  study  of  some  300  cultures,  is  here  discussed. 

It  was  found  that  certain  organisms  were  present  throughout  the  year,  while 
others  appeared  only  at  times  and  showed  a  tendency  to  reappear  at  the  same 
seasons  another  year,  fall  and  winter  showing  the  greatest  diversity  of  types. 
Four  groups  of  bacteria  were  studied,  as  follows:  (1)  Higher  filamentous  bac- 
teria (Actinomyces) ;  (2)  rapid  liqueflers  producing  spores,  mostly  of  the 
BacUlua  suhtilis  group;  (3)  rapid  liqueflers  without  spores,  all  but  one  being 
Pseudomonas  forms;  (4)  slow  growers  without  spores*  producing  punctiform 
colonies,  partly  liqueflers  and  partly  nonliqueflers.  This  last  group  is  the  one 
containing  the  bacteria  which  Increase  the  most  noticeably  in  the  winter. 

On  methods  of  measuring  the  bacterial  activity  of  cultivated  soils,  R. 
Praorn  (Atti  R.  Accad,  lAncei,  Rend,  CI,  8ci.  Fis,,  Mat.  e  Na4,,  5.  »er.,  20 
{1911),  /,  No.  i,  pp.  266-274,  fiff-  i).— The  author  briefly  reviews  the  methods 
of  prominent  investigators,  especially  Remy's,  for  determining  ammoniflcation, 
nitriflcation,  denitriflcation,  and  nitrogen  fixation  in  difTerent  soils,  and  con- 
cludes that  Remy's  methods  as  used  by  Barthel  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  628)  for  the 
study  of  soil  bacteriology  are  probably  the  best. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  results  obtained  in  measuring  ammonification, 
nitrification,  and  dentrification  in  certain  Italian  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  717) 
in  which  there  was  a  marked  differ^ice  between  ammoniflcation  and  nitriflca 
tion  produced  by  certain  of  these  soils  during  the  winter  and  summer  seasons, 
being  much  greater  during  the  month  of  February  than  in  July.  These  experi 
ments  also  showed  a  greater  degree  of  nitrification  for  soils  having  10.5  per 
cent  of  organic  matter  than  soils  containing  only  8.8  per  cent. 

Studies  in  soil  bacteriology.— H,  Ammoniflcation  in  soils  and  in  solutions, 
P.  L.  Stevens,  W.  A.  Withers,  et  al.  {North  Carolina  8ta,  Rpt,  1909,  pp,  119- 
i28).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  619). 

Studies  in  soil  bacteriology. — ^m,  Concerning  methods  for  determination 
of  nitrifying  and  ammonifying  powers  of  soils,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  W.  A. 
WrPHERs  {North  Carolina  Bta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  129-lU,  dgms,  ^).— Previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  427). 

Bacteriological  studies  of  the  soils  of  the  Truckee-Car^on  irrigation 
project  [Pallon,  Nev.],  K.  F.  Kellebman  and  E.  R.  Aixen  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bid.  211,  pp,  S6,  figs.  i8(?).— The  results  are  given  of  experi- 
ments on  the  nitrifying  and  ammonifying  power  of  soils  at  different  depths, 
on  the  nitriflcation  of  samples  in  solution,  on  the  relation  of  chlorids  and  sul- 
phates to  nitrification,  and  on  denitrification.  The  relative  number  of  bacteria 
in  different  soils  were  estimated,  and  detailed  studies  of  soils  typical  of  ex- 
t^Bive  areas  reported.    All  studies  were  made  of  a  3-foot  zone,  keeping  se] 
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rate  the  samples  of  soils  from  different  depths,  and  the  results  shown  by  a 
series  of  diagrams. 

It  was  found  that  nitrifying,  denitrifying,  and  ammonifying  bacteria  were 
well  distributed  and  universally  present  in  the  soils  of  the  Truckee-Carscm 
irrigation  project,  and  became  physiologically  active  when  favorable  conditionB 
for  their  development  occurred.  The  lack  of  proper  decay  and  humiflcation  of 
organic  matter  in  many -of  the  unproductive  soils  is  due  either  to  unfavorable 
bacterial  conditions  produced  by  certain  physiological  and  chemical  fttctors  or 
to  an  unusual  bacterial  flora.  The  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  soils  of  Fallon, 
Nov.,  are  active  at  greater  depths  than  in  eastern  soils,  and  seem  to  be  un- 
usually virile  in  solutions,  although  the  data  on  these  points  are  not  condaslva 

In  general,  the  conditions  favor  nitrification,  which  frequently  becomes  bi- 
twise, while  those  favoring  denitrification  are  rare. 

Upon  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  fungi,  L.  H.  Penningtoh 
(Bui  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  S8  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  1S5-1S9) .-^The  author  gives  the 
results  of  experiments  on  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  PeniciUium,  A^penfiUut 
Mger,  Altemaria,  and  3  species  of  Fusarium,  in  which  no  evidence  of  any  fixa- 
tion of  nitrogen  by  these  plants  was  found.  The  author  believes  that  some  of 
the  positive  results  obtained  by  certain  investigators  on  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
by  fungi  are  due  to  errors  of  observation  and  technique,  or  to  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  fungi  under  the  same  name  by  different  investigators,  as  It  is 
very  possible  that  some  strains  of  fungi  are  able  to  fix  nitrogen,  while  other 
very  similar  strains  or  varieties  do  not  have  this  ability. 

Experiments  with  cyanamid-deconlposing  bacteria,  H.  Kaffen  {OerUliL 
Bakt.  [etc.},  2.  Aht.,  24  (1909),  No.  18-15,  pp.  S82-404;  ahs.  in  Bot.  CmthL,  lU 
(1910),  No.  4S,  pp.  432,  ^5). —The  author  claims  to  have  found  4  bacteria, 
which  in  lime  nitrogen  and  cyanamid  solutions  are  able  to  decompose  the 
cyanamid. 

It  is  further  stated  that  neither  carbon  dioxld  nor  organic  acids  are  able  to 
change  the  cyanamid  in  culture  solutions  and  In  the  soil.  The  favorable  acticm 
of  grape  sugar  on  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanamids  is  not  due  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  decomposition  products  of  this  kind  of  sugar,  but  is  attributed 
to  a  physiological  action  on  the  bacteria. 

It  was  also  found  that  2  fungi,  Cladosporium  and  PefUcttUum  brevicaule, 
played  a  part  in  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanamid. 

The  cloggrlng  of  drain  tile  by  roots,  G.  E.  Stone  (Torreya^  11  (1911)^  No.  3, 
pp.  51-65,  fig.  1). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  clogging  of  a  12-inch  drain  tUe 
by  the  roots  of  a  pear  tree,  a  single  root  having  penetrated  the  tile.  From  its 
cross  section  the  root  was  apparently  5  years  old.  The  tile  was  closed  to  a 
distance  of  61  feet  The  principal  roots  removed  were  measured  and  the  others 
estimated,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  total  length  of  roots 
amounting  to  8,498  feet  in  the  section  of  tile  removed. 

The  mycoplasm  theory  and  metachromatic  coipuaoles,  J.  Bbauvbbib 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  612^15).— In  a 
study  of  cross  sections  of  young  rust  sori  on  wheat  leaves,  the  author  found 
many  nucleus-like  bodies  not  only  in  the  fungus  hyphse,  but  also  in  the  neigh- 
boring cells  of  the  host  These  bodies  when  stained  with  certain  anilin  dyes 
changed  from  blue  to  violet  and  are  called  metachromatic  bodies.  The  author, 
therefore,  claims  that  the  nuclei  of  the  so-called  mycoplasm  of  Eriksson  are 
nothing  more  than  these  metacromatic  bodies. 

Variation  of  fun^ri  due  to  environment,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall 
(North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  47-71,  figs.  57).— Previously  noted  from 
other  sources  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  pp.  ^  026^ 
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A  quantitative  study  of  variation,  natural  and  induced,  in  pure  lines 
off  Silene  noctiflora,  E.  P.  Humbert  {Ztaohr,  Induktive  Abatam,  u,  Vererhunga- 
lehre^  4  (1911),  No.  S-4,  pp.  lei-tZS^  figa.  il).— A  study  is  reported  of  three 
generations  of  a  pure  line  of  8.  nociifiora,  about  7,600  plants  being  measured 
for  height,  width,  and  number  of  branches  and  seed  pods  per  plant.  The  in- 
Teetigations  included  studies  of  the  influence  of  chemical  injections  on  varia- 
tion, effectiveness  of  s^ection  in  pure  lines,  bud  variation,  and  the  influence  of 
food  supply  on  variation. 

So  far  as  the  author's  experiments  go,  it  appears  that  the  injection  of  chemi- 
cal stimulants  in  the  developing  ovary  did  not  produce  mutations,  although 
such  injections  did  produce  in  many  Instances  a  marked  increase  in  the  varia- 
bility of  the  Q>eciea 

In  his  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  selection  in  pure  lines,  little  evidence 
was  found  of  the  inheritance  of  the  characters  of  height,  number  of  branches, 
or  number  of  seed  pods.  Some  variation  was  noted,  but  not  enough  to  war- 
rant the  description  of  mutants. 

Id  considering  bud  variation,  in  the  cases  studied  the  buds  were  found  to 
vary  almost  as  much  on  single  plants  as  they  did  on  different  individuals. 
•In  studying  the  influence  of  food  supply  on  variation  it  was  found  that  good 
soil  gave  less  variability  and  a  greater  correlation  of  characters  than  did  poor 
soil.  Other  factors,  as  moisture,  temperature,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  prolMibly  had  some  influence,  but  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments 
an  Increase  in  food  supply  decreased  rather  than  increased  variability  in  8, 
nociiflora. 

On  inheritance  of  a  mutation  in  the  common  foxglove,  Edith  R.  Saundxbs 
{New  Phytol^  10  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  47-63,  pi.  1,  figa.  i«).— A  description  is 
given  of  inheritance  observed  in  a  form  of  the  foxglove  to  which  the  name 
DigUMa  purpurea  heptandra  is  giv^. 

This  form  of  the  plant  is  characterized  by  the  splitting  and  staminody  of  the 
corolla,  and  these  characteristic  features  appeared  to  be  transmitted  by  hep- 
tandzous  plants  to  all  their  offspring.  The  degree  in  which  these  peculiarities 
were  exhibited  varied  not  only  among  the  individuals  of  a  pure-bred  family,  but 
also  among  the  flowers  of  single  individuals  There  is  said  to  be  some  indica- 
tion that  the  degree  of  heptandry  exhibited  may  be  influenced  by  external  con- 
ditions, among  which,  variations  in  amount  of  light  and  moisture  are  probably 
to  be  considered.  D.  purpurea  heptandra  was  found  to  behave  in  respect  to  the 
type  as  recessive  to  dominant 

Seeds  and  plants  imported  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  March  31, 
1910.— Inventory  No.  22  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indua.  BvZ.  207,  pp. 
iO0).— This  inventory  is  a  report  on  1,010  introductions  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  during  the  period  indicated.  In  addition  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  material  received  from  miscellaneous  collectors,  it  also  lists 
a  large  number  of  flpedes  secured  from  the  Caucasus  by  F.  N.  Meyer,  agricul- 
tural explorer. 

Seeds  and  plants  imported  during  the  period  from  April  1  to  June  30, 
1910.— Inventory  No.  23  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indua.  Bui.  208,  pp. 
88).— This  Inventory  contains  accounts  of  material  collected  by  F.  N.  Meyer  in 
the  Caucasus,  together  with  a  large  number  of  plants  obtained  through  various 
■oiuoes,  a  total  of  844  introductions  being  listed. 
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Exptrlmental  work  [with  field  crops]  (Oreg.  Agr.  Col  BtiL,  1.  ser,,  1911  ^ 
No.  48,  pp.  5-27,  S5,  S6,  Sd-40,  flgs.  16). — ^Work  at  the  eastern  Oregon  substation 
is  here  reported. 

In  a  test  of  6  varieties  Sixty  Day  and  Shadeland  Challenge  oats  yielded  41^68 
and  38.40  bushels  per  acre,  respectively.  Among  8  varieties  tested  during  the 
period  1007-1909  tbe  3-year  average  yields  of  Improved  American  and  Silver 
Mine  were  83.85  and  77.52  bushels  per  acre,  respectively. 

In  a  test  of  12  barley  varieties  Beardless  and  Getekoun  produced  the  highest 
yields  of  66.45  and  41.47  bushels  per  acre,  respectively.  In  a  much  more  exten- 
sive test  it  was  observed  that  the  dark-colored  barleys  were  the  heaviest  yielders, 
and  "  that  30-8,  30-18,  and  30-24  are  probably  the  most  promising."  The  com- 
parative yields  of  50  of  the  station's  new  hybrid  barleys  are  graphically  indi- 
cated. 

Alaska  and  durum  wheat  under  field  conditions  yielded  16.86  and  14.94  bushels 
per  acre,  respectively.  The  station  has  produced  a  hybrid  which  unites  the  high 
yielding  qualities  of  Fortyfold  and  the  nonshattering  qualities  of  Little  Club 
besides  giving  the  milling  test  desired. 

In  a  field  test  of  5  varieties  of  field  peas  White  Marrowfat  produced  the  high- 
est yield  of  13.39  bushels  per  acre  and  was  regarded  as  a  promising  variety.  In 
another  test  of  55  varieties,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  this  department. 
Brown  B  produced  the  highest  yield. 

The  Half  Sugar  mangel  yielded  25.09  tons  of  roots  and  5.59  tons  of  tops  per 
acre,  while  clover  yielded  nearly  2  tons  of  hay,  228.94  pounds  of  seed,  and  over 
1)  tons  of  straw  per  acre,  with  a  total  estimated  value  of  $60.13  per  acre.  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  proved  less  hardy  than  kale,  and  the  latter  yielded  42  tons  of  sum- 
mer forage  per  acre  in  a  field  test  A  field  test  of  seed  flax  produced  an  un- 
satisfactory yield  of  11.92  bushels  per  acre. 

In  attempts  to  control  mustard  in  oats  the  field  sprayed  with  iron  sulphate 
yielded  38  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  42.86  bushels  on  the  untreated 
field,  and  42.25  bushels  on  a  field  cultivated  by  a  weeder,  which  thoroughly 
stirred  the  surface  soil  without  apparait  injury  to  the  grain.  The  yield  of 
mustard  seed  per  acre  was  12.65,  26.05,  and  22.11  bushels  per  acre,  respectively, 
after  the  3  treatments* 

In  a  test  of  20  varieties  of  potatoes  Nohoot  produced  the  highest  yield  of 
252.73  bushels  per  acre.  In  a  test  of  10  varieties  Salina  Burbank  potato  pro- 
duced the  maximum  yield  of  258.8  bushels  per  acre.  Three  varieties  of  field 
com  failed  to  mature  ears,  but  Yellow  Dent  matured  about  a  dozen  ears. 

Summary  of  five  years'  results  of  cooperative  tests  of  varieties  of  com, 
wheat,  oats,  soy  beans,  and  cowpeas,  1906-1910,  A.  T.  Wiancko  and  C.  O. 
Gbomeb  (Indiana  8ta.  Bui.  149,  pp.  3-23,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  sunmmriases  the 
results  of  the  variety  tests  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  725),  and  reports 
the  results  secured  in  1910,  the  yields  being  reported  by  sections  of  the  State 
numbered  as  in  former  years.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  varieties 
tested  for  two  or  more  years,  and  the  summaries  include  the  results  obtained  in 
3,731  tests  covering  various  seasons  and  every  soil  tsnpe  represented  in  the  State. 

The  table  following  presents  the  highest  yields  secured  in  each  of  the  geo- 
graphical sections. 
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Yields  of  the  most  productive  varieties  of  field  crops  in  1910  in  tests  in  various 

sections  of  Indiana. 


Section. 

Crop. 

Vaztoty. 

Yield. 

1 

Com.... 

Wabash  Yellow  Dent 

BtuheU, 
46.4 

2 

do 

Silver  Mine 

67.6 

t 

;:do ;:;::; 

Reld  Yellow  Dent 

61.7 

4 

do 

do 

68.8 

6 

do 

Bnone  Coninty  White 

62.2 

6 

do 

T/eaxnlnff  . . , 

64.9 

7 

do 

Boone  donnty  White 

69.6 

8 

do 

do ', '. 

49.4 

9 

do 

jAhn^n  OonntY  White  Dent 

64.4 

]0 

do 

Alexander  Gold  Standard .           .  . 

62.4 

U 

do 

Johnson  Gonnty  White  Dent 

60.4 

12 

do 

Pride  of  Indiana 

48.8 

Oats 

Soybeans 

do 

Gr^^t  American 

46.9 

HoUybrook 

21.4 

RMlth<>mTt|df<M1A , 

Medium  Early  Yellow 

14.1 

Hqr^ni  indliuift . . 

.?.^;^:::::: 

Whippoorwill 

18.9 

f^flM»n  Indiana 

Karly Blackeye ...... 

11.1 

Beport  on  the  Partabgarh  Agrrlcaltural  Station  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1910,  S.  M.  Hadi  (Rpt  Partahgarh  Agr,  8ta.  United  Prov,  Agra  and  Oudh, 
1910,  pp,  8). — ^Meteorological  data  and  analyses  of  the  station's  soil  and  subsoil 
are  followed  by  reports  of  variety  and  other  tests  of  rice,  com,  sugar  cane, 
and  wheat 

Frogress  of  grain  investigations,  0.  Wnxis  and  M.  Ghamplin  (South 
Dakota  fita.  Bui.  124,  PP-  20-55,  chart  1). — ^A  progress  report  of  cooperative 
experiments  conducted  by  the  South  Dakota  Station  and  this  Department  at 
the  Highmore,  Ehireka,  and  Cottonwood  substations.  Seasonal  conditions  and 
the  methods  pursued  are  stated  and  the  Eureka  and  Cottonwood  substations 
briefly  described.  Tables  report  the  yields  of  common  wheat,  durum  wheat, 
emmer,  oats,  barley*  millet,  and  grain  sorghums  for  the  year  1909,  the  com- 
parative results  of  ordinary  and  improved  methods  of  growing  grains  in  1910, 
and  the  average  yields  secured  In  five-year  variety  tests.  The  Improved 
methods  used  consisted  In  carefully  grading  pure  seed,  planting  It  In  rows  in 
1S09.  grading  the  seed  thus  obtained,  and  planting  the  best  in  1-100  acre  plats 
in  1910  on  land  that  had  been  in  cultivated  alfalfa  rows  during  1908  and  1909. 

The  author  states  that  recent  analyses  ''show  that  northwestern  Velvet 
Chaff  has  improved  as  regards  quality  of  gluten  and  perc^itage  of  patent  flour 
80  that  the  discrepancy  in  milling  value  may  not  affect  the  market  price  much 
in  the  future."  The  Beardless  Fife  wheats  graded  as  well  as  Blue  Stem  and 
ripened  two  or  three  days  earlier.  In  a  variety  test  of  14  wheats  Manchuria 
No.  2492  produced  the  highest  yield  of  21.2  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  also  the 
earliest  variety  in  the  test.  Of  durum  wheats  the  Kubanka  types  appeared 
best  suited  to  central  South  Dakota  conditions. 

Because  of  the  variable  seasons  an  early  and  a  late  variety  of  oats.  Sixty 
Day  or  Kherson  and  Swedish  Select,  are  recommended  to  South  Dakota  farmers. 

In  a  test  of  14  Foxtail  and  Proso  millets,  Kursk  No.  78,  a  variety  Introduced 
from  Russia,  produced  the  heaviest  yield  of  forage,  but  the  common  variety 
seeded  more  heavily.  Milo  maize,  Kafir  com,  and  the  durras  will  not  mature 
aeed  with  certainty  under  South  Dakota  conditions,  but  selections  are  being 
made  in  the  hope  of  securing  strains  that  will  mature  during  the  short  seasons. 
The  kowliangs  matured  seed  of  excellent  quality  in  114  to  115  days  in  1909  and 
1910.  New  breaking,  brome  grass  sod,  and  com  ground  proved  successful  as 
pteparations  for  flax,  but  after  fall-plowed  wheat  this  crop  was  a  failure  because 
of  flax  wilt 
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In  the  flye-year  variety  tests  Knbanka  wheat  Nos.  1516  and  1364  yielded  22.7 
and  22.5  bushels  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  14.9  bushels  each 
Bearded  Red  Fife  and  Minnesota  No.  51  Blue  Stem.  The  five-year  average 
yields  of  Swedish  Select  No.  134  and  Kherson  No.  539  were  35.4  and  33.9  bushels 
per  acre  in  a  test  of  14  oat  varieties.  Hannchen  No.  531  and  Bohemian  No.  27 
produced  five-year  average  yields  of  28.4  and  27.5  bushels  per  acre,  respectiveiy, 
in  a  test  of  10  barley  varieties. 

Luoem,  J.  B.  O'Gbady  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  B.  Wales,  Farmers*  Bui,  37,  pp.  118, 
pi,  1,  figs.  48).— This  bulletin  is  a  compilation  of  articles  dealing  with  the  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  crops  of  lucem  or  alfalfa. 

The  history  of  the  clover-seed  traffic  in  Vermont,  Alma  L.  Gabpenteb  (  Vt. 
Agr,  Bui,  S,  1909,  pp,  28). — ^The  author  deals  with  the  sources  of  clover  seed 
used  in  America,  clover-seed  production  in  Vermont,  and  the  clover-seed  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

Some  facts  concerning  those  characters  of  the  com  plant  associated  with 
yield  and  factors  which  influence  them,  G.  B.  Williams  and  W.  0.  Ethebidqe 
(North  Carolina  Sta,  Rpt,  1909,  pp.  41-46). ^Six  years'  variety  tests  indicate 
*'  that  the  prolificacy  of  stalks  in  ears  should  hfi  given  prime  consideration  In 
selecting  com."  Sanders  Improved,  a  fairly  prolific  variety,  produced  a  five-year 
average  yield  6.8  bushels  per  acre  higher  than  did  Holt  Strawberry,  a  good 
one-eared  variety.  Biggs  Seven-ear,  another  prolific  variety,  produced  a  three- 
year  average  yield  4.4  bushels  higher  than  that  of  Holt  Strawberry. 

Studies  of  shelling  percentage  indicate  that  a  given  variety  may  have  a 
seasonal  variation  of  2  to  4  per  cent  or  more,  but  that  the  beet  yielding  varieties 
average  from  80  to  87  per  cent  of  grain. 

The  author  presents  in  detail  data  from  which  he  draws  conclusions  on  the 
effect  of  difiterent  rates  of  planting  and  fertilizing  upon  yield,  size  of  ears,  height 
of  ears  and  stalks,  maturity,  stand,  production  of  suckers,  and  barrenness. 
Under  poor  fertilization  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  yield  between 
a  spacing  of  20  and  30  inches  of  the  hills  in  the  rows,  but  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  soil  by  liberal  fertilization  "was  accompanied  by  materially 
increased  yields,  over  30-inch  spacing,  by  thinning  the  stalks  to  20  inche&" 

On  higlily  manured  plats  the  stalks  30  inches  apart  produced  the  largest  and 
longest  ears,  but  gave  lower  yields  than  the  20-inch  spacing.  High  fertilization 
and  increased  distance  betweei. hills  increased  the  length  and  circumferoice 
of  the  ears  of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  varieties  tested.  When 
plant  food  was  limited  in  quantity  the  increase  from  20  to  30  inches  in  distance 
between  stalks  in  4-foot  rows  was  followed  by  the  production  of  taller,  stalks 
and  of  ears  attached  farther  from  the  ground,  whereas  the  reverse  followed  on 
the  same  soil  fairly  well  fertilized.  An  increase  in  either  soil  fertility  or 
distance  between  hills  resulted  in  a  larger  number  of  ears  per  stalk  and  a 
marked  increase  in  the  yield  of  shelled  com  per  bearing  stalk. 

Variation  in  the  rate  of  planting  produced  no  appar^it  difference  in  the 
extent  of  growth  of  the  plants  up  to  the  time  of  tasseling  and  silking,  but  the 
closer  spacing  appeared  to  delay  maturity  about  one  day.  The  higher  fertiliza- 
tion was  followed  by  the  production  of  suckers  on  9.48  and  6.13  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  stalks  planted  30  and  20  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  while 
on  poorly  fertilized  plats  the  percentages  were  6.15  and  2.87,  respectively. 
Barreimess  was  apparently  decreased  by  either  increasing  the  distance  between 
hills  or  heavier  fertilization. 

Com,  production,  M.  V.  Calvin  (Georgia  Bio.  Bui.  9S,  pp.  lJfl-154,  flg,  i).— 
During  1907,  1908,  and  1909  Marlboro  Prolific  and  Stone  Flint  were  amoog 
Ihe  three  varieties  producing  the  highest  yields  in  variety  testa  In  1910 
Wanamaker  Marlboro,  Sanders  Improved,  and  Batt  4-Ear  produced  the  highest 
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yields,  36.15,  36,  and  d5.8S  bushels  per  acre,  reepectlvely.  The  15  varieties 
tested  averaged  31.74  bushels  per  acre.  A  measured  acre  given  special  attention 
yielded  80  bushels  of  shelled  com,  800  pounds  pulled  fodder,  and  1,820  pounds 
topped  plants. 

In  a  nitrogen  test  a  basic  formula  was  supplemented  by  different  fertilizers 
hi  quantities  that  furnished  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  each.  The  cotton 
meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  plats  yielded  42.1,  43.04,  and 
44.46  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  37.22 
bushels  yielded  by  the  no-fertilizer  plata  On  land  previously  sown  to  oats, 
then  to  cowpeas,  applications  of  the  same  basic  formula  were  followed  by  yields 
of  3&d6  and  38.79  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre,  respectively,  when  supple- 
mented by  cotton  meal  and  tankage.  A  half  cotton  meal  and  half  tankage 
addition  to  the  basic  formula  yielded  40.57  bushels  per  acre. 

Seed  from  the  butts,  tips,  and  middles  of  the  ears  yielded  35.22,  36.7,  and  32.92 
bushels  per  acre,  respectively.  Two  stalks  per  hill  yielded  56.16  bushels  per 
acre  as  compared  with  42.21  bushels  when  only  one  stalk  was  planted  per  hilL 
Tbe  Williamson  method  produced  in  a  three-year  test  an  average  of  32.62 
bushels  as  compared  with  34.18  bushels  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  The 
cultural  and  other  methods  used  in  each  of  these  experiments  are  stated  in  full. 

Cotton,  £.  DE  WiLDEMAN  ET  AL.  (Rcv.  £con.  Intemat.,  8  (1911),  II,  No.  1,  pp. 
tl5). — ^A  series  of  articles  by  different  authors  on  the  following  subjects: 
The  uses  of  the  cotton  plant  and  Its  improvement,  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  the  world's  production  and  consumption  of 
cotton,  the  cotton  industry  and  the  periodical  crises  of  overproduction,  the 
International  Federation  of  Ck)tton  Spinner's  and  Manufacturer's  Associations, 
financial  affairs  with  reference  to  the  industry,  the  history  of  inventions  used 
in  cotton  culture  and  manufacture,  and  the  history  of  cotton  transportation. 

Eeport  on  the  present  position  of  cotton  cultivation,  W.  R.  Dunstan 
{London:  IntemaU  Assoc,  Trop.  Agr,  and  Colon.  Development,  1910,  pp.  58). — 
Summaries  are  given  of  reports  on  cotton  cultivation  in  the  cotton-producing 
countries  or  colonies  of  the  world. 

Cotton  production,  M.  V.  Calvin  (Georgia  fifto.  BtU*  94,  pp.  159-164), — ^In  a 
test  of  33  cotton  varieties  averaging  1,894  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre 
HcElhamy  Cleveland  and  J.  R.  Cleveland  Improved  produced  the  highest 
yields,  2,256  and  2,206  pounds  per  acre. 

In  a  nitrogen  test  cotton  meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  plats 
yielded  1,246.18,  1,269.72,  and  1,297.94  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  respec- 
tlTdy,  as  compared  with  963.04  pounds  on  the  no-fertilizer  plats.  This  is 
a  i^Ktition  of  an  experiment  conducted  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  635). 

Applications  of  33  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  132  pounds  of  kainit  in 
mixtures  otherwise  identical  were  followed  by  yields  of  1,671.29  and  1,603.76 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  as  compared  with  1,330.68  pounds  on  the  no- 
fertilizer  plats.  In  another  test  applications  of  cotton  meal  and  tankage  were 
followed  by  yields  of  1,824.47  and  1,873.04  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  as 
compared  with  1,867.32  pounds  after  a  mixture  of  the  two  materials,  and 
1,647.88  pounds  on  the  nonfertilized  plats. 

Tbe  cultural  and  other  methods  used  in  each  of  these  experiments  are  stated 
in  full. 

Bitect  of  diiferent  fertilizing  materials  upon  the  maturity  of  cotton,  C.  B. 
WnuAMs  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  57-40).— In  about  30  tests  of 
fertmzhig  materials  combined  in  different  proportions  and  applied  in  different 
QoantitieB  a  hastening  of  maturity  was  invariably  observed,  and  in  most  cases 
the  greater  the  yield  the  greater  was  the  percentage  of  the  total  crop  which 
was  obtained  at  the  first  two  pickings.   At  these  first  two  pickings  the  sandy  and 
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sandy  loam  soils'  yielded  higher  percentages  of  their  total  cotton  crop  than 
the  red  clay  soils,  whether  fertilized  or  unfertilized. 

On  sandy  and  sandy  loam  soils  heavy  and  medium  heavy  phosphoric  add 
fertilization  with  normal  amounts  of  other  plant  foods  produced  the  largest 
percentages  of  the  seed  cotton  open  at  the  first  picking.  Normal  fertilization 
yielded  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cotton  open  at  the  first  picking  than  high 
nitrogen  applications  on  sandy  and  red  clay  soils,  while  potash  applications 
yielded  still  lower  percentages  of  the  total  yield  open  at  the  first  lacking  on 
all  soils  studied  than  did  the  high  nitrogen  applications.  When  used  with 
commercial  fertilizers  air-slaked  lime  increased  the  tendency  to  cause  early 
maturity,  but  when  used  alone  the  lime  did  not  hasten  maturity. 

Cultivation  of  broach  cotton  In  Dharwar,  M.  L.  Kulkasni  (Dept  Agr, 
Bombay  Bui,  33,  1909,  pp.  8). — In  a  comparative  test  Broach  excelled  Kumpta 
cotton  by  100  pounds  per  acre  in  yield,  and  8  per  cent  in  lint  percentage. 
Its  cost  of  cultivation  was  nearly  one  and  one-third  times  as  great,  but  the 
value  per  acre  of  the  yield  was  over  one  and  one-third  times  as  great 

Hindi  cotton  In  Egypt,  O.  F.  Cook  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui. 
210,  pp.  68,  pis.  6). — ^This  paper  presents  observations  on  the  results  of  the  mix- 
ture of  inferior  Hindi  cotton  with  Egyptian  cotton,  made  during  a  visit  to 
the  cotton-growing  districts  of  Egypt  It  deals  with  the  importance  of  uni- 
formity in  Egyptian  cotton,  the  character  of  Hindi  cotton  plants  and  th^r 
lint  and  seed,  and  the  characters  of  hybrids  of  Hindi  and  ESgyptian  cottons 
and  their  relationships. 

The  claim  that  Hindi  cotton  is  all  removed  from  the  field  at  time  of  thinning 
was  disproved  by  the  fact  that  obvious  hybrid  forms  and  plants  of  the  Hindi 
type  remained  in  the  fields,  sometimes  constituting  more  than  10  per  c&it  of 
the  total  number  of  planta  Although  the  careful  hand  grading  and  sorting 
by  cheap  labor,  which  brings  about  uniformity  in  the  Egyptian-grown  cotton,  is 
not  possible  in  the  United  States,  the  author  believes  that  with  reasonable  care 
in  maintaining  uniformity  of  type  in  the  field  it  is  not  apparoit  "that  the 
American-grown  Egyptian  cotton  is  likely  to  suffer  any  commercal  disadvantage 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  comparison  with  the  Egyptian  crop." 

Proceedings  of  the  cotton-culture  commission  of  the  colonial  agricultural 
committee  {VerJiandl.  Kolon.  Wirtschaftl,  Kom.,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  64,  pi.  1). — 
This  report  contains  a  collection  of  papers  by  different  authors  treating  of  the 
cotton-culture  enterprises  undertaken  in  German  East  Africa. 

The  possibilities  of  growing  cotton  in  Togo,  Uganda,  and  various  sections  in 
German  East  Africa  are  discussed,  together  with  the  advisability  of  establishing 
cotton  gins  and  cottonseed-oil  mills  in  certain  localltiea  The  possibilities  of 
growing  and  exploiting  Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  as  well  as  species  of  Galo- 
tropis,  plants  from  which  fiber  is  obtained,  are  briefly  noted. 

Cotton  growing  in  Ceylon  {Circs,  a/nd  Agr.  Jour.  Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Ceylon, 
5  (1910),  No.  H,  pp.  i8i-2(?0).—- This  circular  points  out  the  prospects  for  the 
development  of  the  cotton-growing  industry  under  existing  conditions  In  Ceylon, 
and  the  possible  developmoits  which  might  follow  from  either  the  Introduction 
of  foreign  capital  on  a  large  scale  or  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  extend  the  industry.  One  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  the 
investment  of  capital  in  this  industry  is  the  Intermittent  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment afforded  for  labor  of  cotton  cultivation,  but  it  Is  believed  that  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  would  be  an  industry  well  suited  for  the  small  native  capital- 
ists, who  can  not  afford  to  wait  long  for  a  return. 

Fibers  used  in  textile  and  allied  industries,  0.  A.  Mftchkll  and  R.  M. 
Peidbaitx  {London,  1910,  pp.  XII-hl96-hS2,  figs.  6$). — Microscopical  descrip- 
tions and  chemical  tests  are  given,  as  well  as  general  descriptive  material 
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regarding  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  fibers  in  this  'handbook,  which,  as  the 
authors  state,  deals  with  the  principal  fibers  used  in  "  what  for  want  of  a  better 
term  may  be  called  the  '  isolated '  condition,"  that  is,  "  fibers  used  in  a  more 
or  less  dissociated  condition  in  efpinning,  weaving,  cordage,  brush  making,  and 
upholstery." 

Studies  on  the  microscopical  examination  of  fibers,  particularly  linen  and 
hemp,  for  technical  purposes,  R.  Kobn  {Jahresher,  Ver.  Angew,  Bot^  7  {1909), 
pp.  189-234,  pis.  2f  ftffs.  12). — ^Extended  investigations  are  reported  on  the 
identification  of  fibers. 

Beport  of  field  trials  with  varieties  of  oats,  T.  Milbttbn  and  A.  W.  Patten 
(County  Council  Lancaster,  Ed.  Com.,  Agr.  Dept.,  Farmers*  Bui.  18,  pp.  7). — In 
a  test  of  6  oat  varieties  on  each  of  4  farms  in  1909  Wide  Awake  and  Banner 
produced  the  highest  grain  yields  of  66  and  63J  bushels  per  acre,  respectively, 
while  in  1910  the  highest  average  yields  on  3  farms  were  54f  and  53  bushels 
per  acre^  secured  from  Banner  and  Beseler  Prolific,  respectively.  At  3  of  the  4 
oenta«  in  1909  Irish  seed  gave  higher  grain  yields  than  English  seed,  but  the 
rtraw  yields  were  approximately  equal.  In  a  milling  test  Banner  gave  67.7  per 
cent  of  meal  to  grain  and  the  Irish  and  English  Waverly  gave  63.3  and  58.8 
per  cent,  respectively.  Varieties  of  the  grain  producing  type  gave  the  higher 
yield  perc^itages  and  the  larger  amounts  of  meal  per  acre. 

Beport  on  the  ea:i>eriments  conducted  by  the  German  Potato-Culture  Sta- 
tion in  1910y  O.  VON  EcKENBKECHEB  (ZtscJir,  Spiritusindus.,  1911,  8up.,  pp. 
WO).— -The  results  of  experiments  with  140  varieties  of  potatoes  are  tabulated 
in  detail  and  the  performance  record  of  each  variety  is  described  at  length. 
These  varieties  were  tested  on  experiment  fields  located  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Attention  is  given  to  yield  of  tubers,  starch  content,  resistance  to 
disease,  and  value  for  different  purposes. 

The  highest  yields  of  tubers  were  secured  from  the  varieties  Vater  Rhein 
and  Jubelkartoffel,  and  the  highest  yields  of  starch  from  Lucya  and  Vater 
Rhein.  The  varieties  Schladen  Ruhm  and  Agrarla  ranked  highest  in  starch 
content 

Beport  on  experiments  with  potatoes  conducted  in  1910  by  F.  Heine  at 
Kloster  Hadmersleben,  W.  Oetken  (Ztschr.  Spiritusindus.,  1911,  Bup.,  pp. 
65-75). — ^The  results  for  the  year  are  reported  upon  at  some  length  and  the 
annual  results  secured  since  1877  are  summarized. 

During  this  entire  period  an  average  yield  of  24,206  kilograms  per  hectare 
of  tubers,  an  average  starch  content  of  18.41  per  cent,  and  an  average  starch 
yield  per  hectare  of  4,456  kilograms  were  secured.  A  total  of  1,388  varieties 
was  tested  on  4,700  plats,  exclusive  of  check  plats.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
different  varieties  special  reference  is  made  to  yielding  capacity,  starch  con- 
tent, period  of  maturity,  and  the  value  for  culinary,  feeding,  and  industrial 
purposes. 

Varieties  of  potatoes  utilized  for  manufacturing  starch,  E.  Pabow  (Ztschr. 
SpMtusindus.,  3S  (1910),  No.  37,  p.  U7;  ahs.  m  Chem.  Ztg,,  3i  (1910),  No.  133, 
Bepert.,  p.  646). — ^This  article  contains  reports  from  97  starch  factories  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  starch  yields  from  various  kinds  of  potatoes. 

Analyses  of  potatoes  grown  In  1909  and  1910,  J.  F.  Hoffmann  (Ztschr, 
Bpiritusindus.,  1911,  8up.,  pp.  61-64). — ^The  results  of  experiments  covering  two 
years,  here  reported  in  tabular  form  and  discussed,  point  out  that  no  one 
variety  was  markedly  superior  to  any  other  grown  in  the  test.  The  respiration 
experiments  carried  on  in  this  connection  showed  that  Up-to-date  and  Bar- 
barossa  w&e  distinguished  by  good  keeping  quality. 

Some  potato  fertilizer  tests,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  327, 
popular  ed.,  pp.  4).— A  popular  edition  of  Bulletin  327  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  540). 
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Literature  on  the  races  of  rice  in  India  (Agr.  Ledger,  1910,  No.  1  (Veg.  Pro&, 
8er„  No.  IIS),  pp.  SS4)» — ^Thto  is  an  index  to  the  literature  on  the  races  of  rioe 
in  India. 

The  chemical  straetore  and  its  influence  on  the  sagta  content  of  Beta 
vuleraris,  O.  Claassen  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S4  {1910),  No,  149,  pp.  1S29,  ISSO). — A 
study  was  made  of  beets  characterized  by  an  exc^tionally  lieavy  root  forma- 
tion and  of  the  appearance  in  tlie  root  of  concentric,  daric,  or  dark  blue  rings 
containing  cell  sap  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  roots  of  these  beets  were  also  mal- 
formed in  other  ways  but  mainly  through  many  divisions. 

The  results  of  chemical  analyses  showed  tlmt  the  beets  were  exceptionally  low 
in  sugar  and  very  high  in  nonsugars,  but  in  moisture  content  there  were  no 
great  differences  as  compared  with  normal  beets.  It  was  further  found  that 
as  r^^rds  the  mineral  constituents  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  beets  differed 
materially  only  in  the  content  of  potash,  silicic  acid,  and  chlorln.  As  it  has 
been  observed  tliat  when  the  calcium  content  is  reduced  the  potash  content  is 
increased,  the  author  believes  that  tlie  high  moisture  requirements  of  the  beet 
cause  a  heavy  growth  of  secondary  roots,  and  that  with  the  water-soluble  sub- 
stances, wliich  are  the  first  to  enter  the  beet,  potash  salts,  and  in  part  chlorids 
of  potash,  are  taken  up.  As  this  increases  the  chlorln  content  the  possibility 
for  tlie  lime  to  enter  into  combination  in  the  beet  is  reduced.  This  explanation 
is  given  for  the  low  sugar  content  of  the  abnormal  beet  which  would  result 
from  the  formation  of  calcium  saccharids  and  sacdiarates,  and  from  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  potash  salts. 

The  influence  of  light  on  the  composition  of  the  sugar  beet,  F.  Stbohmeb. 
H.  Bbiem,  and  O.  Fallada  (Oaterr,  Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindua.  u,  Landw^ 
40  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  11-28).— The  results  are  given  of  experiments  with  sugar 
beets  in  which  the  beets  were  so  planted  that  part  of  them  were  shaded  in  the 
morning  and  part  in  the  afternoon  by  trees. 

It  was  found  that  the  foliage  growth  of  the  shaded  beets  was  greatly  in- 
creased and  at  the  expense  of  the  root  development  The  shaded  beets  produced, 
in  comparison  with  unshaded  ones  otherwise  grown  under  like  conditions,  very 
small  quantities  of  dry  matter  in  the  roots,  and  this  loss  of  dry  matter  for 
the  most  part  occurred  in  the  sugar  content,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  nitro- 
gen content  of  the  roots  of  the  shaded  beets  was  the  higher.  The  leaves  of  the 
shaded  beets  contained  appreciably  larger  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  than  similar 
unshaded  plants,  and  the  ash  content  of  both  roots  and  leaves  was  increased  by 
shading.    Especially  was  the  movement  of  the  chlorids  accelerated. 

The  authors,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  shading  of  sugar  beets  is  injurious 
to  their  development  for  sugar  making,  and  that  meteorological  observations 
for  the  sugar-beet  grower  ought  to  include  the  measuring  of  the  light  intimity 
of  the  locality  under  consideration. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Beport  of  an  experiment  on  the  manuring  of  swedes  at  several  centers  in 
the  county,  during  1907  and  1008,  £.  Pobteb  and  R.  C.  Gaut  (County  Council, 
Lancaster,  Ed.  Com.,  Agr.  Dept.,  Farmers*  Bui  16,  pp.  12).— This  bulletin 
reports  the  results  of  fertilizer  tests  of  swedes  at  four  centers  in  1907  and  at 
six  in  1908.  In  each  instance  the  plats  were  fertilized  with  10  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure  per  acre. 

The  average  calculated  profits  at  the  ten  centers  indicate  that  the  application 
of  10  tons  more  of  manure  resulted  in  a  loss  of  7  shillings  5  pence  and  that  the 
highest  gain  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  fertiliaser  followed  an  application 
of  li  hundredweight  of  nitrate  of  soda.  4  hundredweight  of  superphospliate, 
complete  fertilizers  gave  larger  results  than  the  incomplete  mixture& 
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Tiobooco  caltare  in  Wisconsin,  J.  Johrsou  (WiseanHn  8ta.  BtU,  206,  pp. 
S-^,  figs.  6), — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  directions  for  tobacco  production  in  Wiscon- 
and  3  hundredweight  of  kainit  in  adltion  to  the  10  tons  of  manure.  Three 
sin.  The  topics  especially  dealt  with  are  the  soil,  fertilizer,  and  rotation  re- 
quiremoits  of  tobacco,  preparing  the  plant  bed,  growing  and  curing  the  crop, 
and  the  selection  of  yarieties  adapted  to  Wisconsin  conditions. 

Conference  of  wheat  g^^owers,  with  special  reference  to  dry  fanningr» 
J.  Pbiby  (Dept.  Apr*  y.  8.  Wales,  Farmers*  Bui.  42,  pp.  226,  pi.  2,  jigs.  54).— 
This  presoits  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
wheat,  including  a  discussion  of  the  special  problems  of  growing  the  crop  under 
diy-farming  conditions. 

The  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  the  seeds  of  alfalfa,  red  clover, 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  orchard  grass,  and  redtop,  W.  A.  Tatxob  (XJ.  S.  Dept 
Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ.  55,  pp.  6). — ^This  circular  reports  that  of  1,214  samples  of 
seed  examined,  204  samples  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded,  these 
being  presented  in  tables,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  dealers  offering 
them  for  sale. 

Of  317  samples  obtained  as  orchard  grass,  12  were  adulterated  with  the  seed 
of  meadow  fescue  or  rye  grass.  Of  371  samples  obtained  as  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  16  were  wholly  or  in  part  Canada  blue-grass  seed.  Of  526  samples  offered 
Ba  redtop  without  moition  of  timothy  seed,  176  were  found  to  contain  timothy 

Orange  hawkweed  or  paint  brush,  P.  J.  White  (New  York  Cornell  Bta. 
Ore  9,  pp.  10-12,  fig.  1). — A  discussion  of  the  orange  hawkweed  or  paint  brush 
as  a  weed  is  followed  by  suggestions  looking  toward  its  control  by  salting,  culti- 
vation, or  manuring. 

HOBTICTTLTirSE. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  small  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  HBiinc 
{Ber.  K.  Oart.  Lehranst  Dahlem,  lOOS-O,  pp.  195-204,  fig-  i).— The  results  for 
1908-8  are  given  of  tests  of  various  organic  and  inorganic  fertilizers. 

Pot  culture  experiments  with  a  number  of  flowers  indicate  that  lime  nitrogen 
may  be  substituted  for  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  provided  it  is  mixed  with 
the  soil  some  two  weeks  before  it  is  needed  and  provided  basic  slag  is  not  used 
hi  conjunction  with  It  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  high  lime  content 
in  the  lime  nitrogen  may  render  the  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  insoluble. 
Although  lime  nitrogen  goierally  gave  good  results,  it  did  not  prove  as  lasting 
as  anunonium  sulphate  when  used  with  begonias  and  petunias. 

[Beport  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals]  (Oreg.  Agr.  Col.  BvX.,  1. 
ser.,  1911,  No.  48,  pp.  S1-S4,  S6-^8,  40-^2,  5S-68,  pis.  13).— Brief  data  and  notes 
are  given  on  the  different  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  ornamentals  tested 
at  the  substation. 

The  iron-containing  vegetables,  Kochs  (Ber.  K.  Oart.  Lehranst.  Dahlem, 
1908-9,  pp.  146-158,  figs.  9). — ^The  results  of  experiments  on  the  assimilation  of 
various  iron  compounds  by  spinach,  rampion,  lettuce,  sorrel,  and  beets  are  re- 
ported. The  work  thus  far  indicates  that  the  iron  content  of  these  vegetables 
can  be  increased  by  fertilizing  with  various  iron  compounds.  The  practical 
value  of  these  additions  and  methods  of  application  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

Canliflower,  F.  F.  Hasbbouck  (Pure  Products,  7  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  1S2, 
ISS). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  selection  of  the  seed,  and  the  growhig,  stor- 
ing, and  pickling  of  cauliflower. 

Fruit  culture  along  the  middle  and  lower  course  of  the  Volga,  V.  V. 
Pashkevich  (Ezheg.  Dept.  ZenU.  [Russia],  SO  (1909),  pp,  400-426,  pl«.  14, 
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fig,  i). — ^The  climatic  conditions  of  the  above  region  are  described,  together  with 
the  varieties  of  apples,  cherries,  and  plums  grown  there  and  the  local  methodfl 
of  cultura 

Community  fruit  growing  in  Offenbuz^y  Baden,  R.  Fbttzsche  (Demt, 
Ohsthau  Ztff.,  1910,  No,  10,  pp.  171-174). ^-A  descriptive  account  of  conmiiinity 
orcharding  in  OfTenburg,  including  statistics  of  yields  and  revenues,  is  given. 

[Besistance  of  peach  buds  and  blossoms  to  frost],  F.  Oabcia  {New  Mexico 
8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  17-18). — The  Investigations  reported  indicate  that  peach  buds 
and  blossoms  seem  to  stand  a  lower  temperature  in  New  Mexico  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  damage  is  done  about  the  time 
the  young  peach  sheds  its  calyx  wh^i  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  buds 
and  blossoms  withstood  a  temperature  March  27  of  26**  F.  ftilrly  well.  A  heavy 
frost  on  the  morning  of  April  17,  lasting  for  2  hours  and  during  which  the  tem- 
perature dropped  to  241®,  resulted  In  serious  injury  to  the  crop. 

The  management  of  a  bearing  orchard,  J.  G.  Moobe  (M'isconsin  8ta.  BuL 
$07,  pp.  SS4,  /Iff 8.  H). — ^This  bulletin  treats  of  those  practices  of  orchaid  man- 
agement which  seem  best  suited  to  Wisconsin  conditions.  Ck>nsideratlon  is 
given  to  the  soil  management  of  bearing  orchards  and-  young  orchards,  fertili- 
zation, pruning,  and  spraying. 

An  appendix  contains  general  spraying  directiona 

A  practical  treatise  on  banana  culture,  J.  Garcia  Sal  as  (La  Plania  dd 
Banano  o  Platano.  Mexico:  Govt,,  1910,  pp.  80,  pU.  IS). — ^Directions  are  given 
for  growing  bananas,  including  suggestions  for  improving  methods  of  culture 
commonly  employed  in  banana-producing  countries.  The  banana  is  discussed 
relative  to  its  botany,  uses,  species,  and  varieties,  climate,  and  soils,  diseases, 
and  other  enemies,  propagation,  planting  operations,  cultivation,  fertilizers, 
pruning,  renewing,  drainage,  irrigation,  harvesting,  yields,  regions  of  cultiva- 
tion, import  countries,  and  associated  crops. 

Lemon  growing  in  Sicily,  H.  de  Soto  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.], 
U  (1911),  No.  118,  pp.  794-795). — ^The  substance  is  here  given  of  a  report  pre- 
pared by  N.  Marasa,  an  exi)ert  Italian  pomologist,  relative  to  the  actual  cost 
of  growing  lemons  in  Italy  and  the  average  cost  of  preparing  and  packing 
lemons  for  export  to  the  United  States.  According  to  the  statistics  given  the  net 
profit  from  an  acre  of  lemons  in  Sicily  is  about  $48.50.  The  total  cost  of  land- 
ing a  box  of  lemons  of  first  quality  at  New  York  City  was  determined  as  $2.05. 

Conservation  of  fruits  by  cold,*L.  de  Loisy  (Rev.  Soc.  8ci.  Hyg.  AlimefU., 
6  (1908),  No.  S,  pp.  79,  80;  a6».  *»  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtL,  tl 
(1911),  No.  S,  p.  206). — Refrigeration  does  not  Inhibit  the  ripening  process 
going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit  Investigations  by  the  author  in  regard  to 
the  most  favorable  time  and  temperature  Indicated  these  to  be  for  peaches  two 
months  at  0^  to  1.1**  C,  for  oranges  three  months  at  1.1"*,  for  lemons  four  montbs 
at  3.3*,  for  grapes  three  months  at  —0.05"  to  -f  2.2**,  and  for  ripe  tomatoes  from 
one  to  two  months  at  5.5**. 

Shade  trees  in  towns  and  dties,  W.  Solotaboff  (New  York  and  London 
1911,  pp,  XVni'\-287,  pU.  9,  figs.  250). —A  treatise  on  shade  trees  dealtog 
with  their  selection,  planting,  and  care  as  applied  to  the  art  of  street  decora- 
tion ;  their  diseases  and  remedies ;  and  their  municipal  control  and  supervision. 

The  subject  matter  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  shade  trees  in  a  great  many 
towns  and  cities,  together  with  experience  gained  In  the  administration  of  tbe 
work  of  the  East  Orange  Shade  Tree  Commission. 

Bock  and  alpine  gardening,  H.  Hemslet  (London  [1910],  2,  ed.,  pp.  9$, 
pi.  1,  figs.  25). — ^A  treatise  on  the  development  of  rock,  alpine,  and  water 
gardens.  Including  lists  of  suitable  plants  with  hints  on  their  cultivation. 
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The  practical  flower  garden,  Helbha  R.  Ely  (New  York  and  London,  1911, 
pp.  XIII -hSOi,  pl8.  S2,  figs.  58).— A  popular  work  on  floriculture,  including  a 
discussion  of  color  arrangement  of  flowers,  the  raising  of  flowers  and  trees 
from  seed,  fertHixers  and  plant  remedies,  the  treatment  of  terraces,  and  the 
wild  garden. 

FOBESTBT. 

Forest  management,  H.  Mabtin  (Die  Forsieinrichiung.  Berlin,  1910,  S.  ed-, 
rev.,  pp.  XV'\-281,  pis.  11,  figs.  4).— A  treatise  on  forest  management  intended 
for  both  instruction  and  practice.  The  work  is  divided  Into  five  parts  treating 
in  detail  of  the  preliminary  work  for  the  laying  out  of  working  plans,  the 
economic  {Principles  for  the  preparation  of  working  plans,  the  laying  out  of 
working  plans,  their  control  and  execution,  and  methods  of  forest  managem^it. 
In  onmection  with  the  last-named  subject  consideration  is  given  to  the  methods 
employed  in  different  countries  of  Europe. 

The  extension  of  the  regeneration  area,  L.  A.  Hauoh  (Centbh  Gesam. 
ForstiD.,  S7  (1911),  No.  4)  PP-  W-lSl,  figs,  d).— An  exposition  on  this  subject, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  proper  maintenance  and  arrangement  of  older 
stands  ia  the  same  forest  area  for  the  protection  and  best  development  of  the 
regeneration  tract& 

Investigations  on  the  leafing-ont  and  other  behavior  of  diade-  and  light- 
grown  beeches  and  some  other  hard  woods,  A.  Eugleb  (Mitt  Bchweisf.  Cen- 
tralanst  Forsth  Yersuchsw.,  10  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  107-188,  pis.  6).— This  com- 
prises the  results  of  observations  and  experiments  covering  a  number  of  years 
relative  to  the  Influence  of  light  and  shade  on  the  development  of  beech  and 
other  hard-wood  trees. 

The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  following  general  headings :  Obser- ' 
vatloQS  on  the  leaf  development  in  woods,  the  growth  relations  of  beeches 
planted  in  light  and  in  shade  Including  experiments  with  forest  trees  and 
with  cultivated  seedlings,  pot  experiments  with  light  and  shade  grown  beeches, 
bud  development  in  light  and  In  shade,  the  influence  of  weather  upon  the 
leaflng-out  process,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  and  conclusions. 

An  appendix  contains  temperature,  sun,  and  rainfall  records  for  the  months 
of  April  and  May  at  the  Adlisberg  station  for  the  period  1900  to  1910,  during 
which  the  investigations  were  conducted. 

Purple  basket  willow,  G.  D.  Mell  (Amer.  Forestry,  17  (1911) ,  No.  5,  pp. 
28(1-287,  pis.  2). — This  paper  contains  information  relative  to  the  commercial 
value  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  purple  willow  (Salix  purpurea) 
and  its  most  important  varieties  and  hybrids  commonly  planted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rods  used  in  making  furniture  and  basket  ware. 

An  artificial  method  of  forcing  basket  willows  (8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  71  (1911), 
Vo.  1844,  PP'  273,  274,  fi09.  5). — ^The  method  herein  described  consists  essen- 
tially in  sprouting  the  willow  rods  in  a  forcing  house  so  that  the  peeling  can 
be  done  during  the  winter  months  when  labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  This 
method  was  successfully  employed  at  Laurel,  Md.,  during  the  past  season. 

Encalypts  in  Florida,  B.  ZoN  and  J.  M.  Bbisooe  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest 
8erv.  Bui.  87,  pp.  47,  pis.  5,  fijg.  1). — ^This  bulletin  embraces  results  of  a  pre- 
ihnlnary  study  relative  to  the  species  of  eucalypts  best  adapted  for  culture  in 
Florida.  The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  Florida  are  compared  with  those 
countries  in  which  eucalypts  grow  successfully,  reference  is  made  to  the  early 
introduction  of  eucalypts  into  Florida,  and  data  are  given  on  the  species  now 
growing  in  the  State,  together  with  a  list  of  species  suitable  for  various  sites, 
and  suggestions  relative  to  methods  of  t)lanting  most  suited  to  Florida  condi- 
tions. The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  tabulated  list  of  eucalypts  suitable  fA\^ 
101861*— No.a-11 i  ^ 
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Florida,  showing  the  quality  of  tlmher,  growth,  and  uses  under  native  condi- 
tions, and  their  possible  range  in  Florida. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  feasibility  of  commercial  planting  in  Florida 
is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Kemorandnm  regarding  leading  eucalypts  aoitable  for  India,  F.  Booth- 
TucKBB  {Agr.  Research  InsU  Pu8a  [India]  BtU.  21,  1911,  pp.  9).— A  list  is 
given  of  some  34  eucalypts  suitable  for  India,  including  explanatory  notes 
relative  to  each,  general  notes  r^ative  to  eucalypts,  and  notes  on  planting  and 
felling. 

Finns  inalgnis  in  Soath  Australia:  Its  introduction  and  saeceesfol  utiliza- 
tion, W.  Gill  (Agr,  Jour.  Union  8o.  Africa,  1  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  164-168, 
pl8.  4). — ^A  paper  on  this  subject  read  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Brussels, 
May,  1910. 

Australian  plants  suitable  for  gardens,  parks,  timber  reserves,  etc.,  W.  R. 
GxTiLFOTLE  (Melhoume  and  London  [1911],  pp.  478,  pis.  218). — ^This  work  con- 
tains directions  for  sowing  and  raising  Australian  seeds;  the  treatment  of 
Australian  plants  in  gardens;  an  alphabetically  arranged  table  for  Australian 
plants,  giving  the  botanical  name^  authority,  common  name,  and  a  description ;  a 
list  of  eucalypts,  showing  the  confusion  of  common  names;  and  a  list  of  the 
principal  common  names  of  Australian  plants  with  their  l)otanical  names. 

The  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  the  flow  of  Ceara  latex,  B.  D.  Anstead 
{Planters'  Chron.,  6  (1911),  No.  15,  pp.  203-205) .—The  author  reports  a  pre- 
liminary experiment  conducted  by  G.  L.  Newbery  in  Goorg  in  which  the  results 
obtained,  although  not  conclusive,  indicate  that  the  flow  of  latex  and  yield  of 
rubber  is  increased  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  thus  appearing  to  con- 
firm the  results  reported  by  Wilcox  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  645). 

Experiments  are  to  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale. 

Bubber-growing  industry  of  the  Philii>pine  Islands.— Cost  of  production 
and  profits,  D.  G.  Wobcbsteb  {War  Dept.  [XJ.  8.]  Bur.  Insular  Aff.  [PamptOet], 
1911,  pp.  24,  pis.  16). — ^This  consists  of  a  compilation  of  information  secured 
from  different  branches  of  the  Philippine  administration  and  from  other 
sources  relative  to  the  present  status  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  An  estimate  of  the  expenses  and  profits  is  given  for  a  period  of  11 
years  on  a  1,000-acre  plantation,  the  whole  area  to  be  planted  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year.  Gther  information  relative  to  the  cost  of  land,  clearing, 
planting  operations,  etc.,  is  included. 

Forest  products  of  the  United  States,  1009  (Bur.  of  the  Census  [U.  8.], 
Forest  Products  1909,  pp.  178,  dgms.  3). — ^This  consists  of  a  statistical  review 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  G^isus  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  of 
this  department  relative  to  the  production,  consumption,  imports,  and  exports 
of  various  forest  products  during  1009.  The  quantity  and  value  of  lumber, 
lath,  and  shhigles  is  shown  both  by  species  and  by  States.  The  other  products 
considered  are  crossties  purchased,  pulp-wood  consumption,  tanbark  and  tan- 
ning extract,  slacls  cooperage  stock,  tight  cooperage  stock,  veneers,  poles,  cross 
arms,  brackets,  insulator  pins,  and  wood  distillation.  A  short  appendix  is 
added  relative  to  the  production  of  naval  stores. 

The  estimated  total  value  at  the  point  of  manufacture  of  the  domestic  forest 
products  in  1909  amounts  to  approximately  $1,250,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  19 
per  cent  over  the  1908  estimate. 

Austria-Hungary's  timber  trade  and  export,  M.  ton  Engel  {Osterreich- 
Angams  Hokhandel  und  Hokerport.  Vienna,  1910,  pp.  48,  tables  2,  dgms.  i.— * 
A  commercial  and  trade  review  of  the  timber  industry  in  Austria-Hungary,  in- 
cluding statistics  relative  to  the  export  of  raw  timber  and  various  manufac- 
tured products  to  different  countries. 
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Industrial  materials:  The  woods,  edited  by  P.  Kbais  (Oewerbliche  Mate- 
fialkunde:  Die  Holzer.  Stuttgart,  1910,  vol,  i,  pp-  XVI -{-782,  figs,  101).— This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  issued  on  industrial  materials. 

The  present  volume  is  a  handbook  of  information  on  wood  as  a  material. 
The  subject  matter  was  prepared  by  21  authors  and  deals  with  the  various 
woods  from  the  standpoints  of  forestry,  botany,  trade,  commerce,  statistics, 
flight,  and  shipping;  wood  testing;  the  detection  and  correction  of  diseases 
and  defects;  wood  coloring,  embellishing,  preservation,  and  working;  and  the 
application  of  woods  to  various  purposes. 

Wood-pulp  testinir  at  the  forestry  court  cellulose  laboratory,  United 
Provinces  Exhibition,  W.  Raitt  (Indian  Forester,  37  {1911),  No,  1-2,  pp.  SO- 
Si). — ^Methods  of  determining  the  paper-making  value  of  inferior  woods  of  the 
United  Provinces  are  described  and  a  list  is  given  of  those  woods  which  have 
yielded  at  least  40  per  coit  of  bleachable  pulp  with  a  soda  consumption  of  not 
more  than  20  per  cent 

Oxidizing  enzyms  and  their  relation  to  sap  stain  in  lumber,  I.  W.  Bailey 
(Boi.  Qaz.,  50  (1910)  No.  2,  pp.  H2-H7;  aJ>s.  in  Ghem.  Aba.,  5  (1911),  No.  5, 
p.  897). — ^This  work  shows  that  sap  stain  In  lumber  is  brought  about  by  fungi 
and  by  chemical  oxidation  induced  by  the  enzyms  It  could  be  prevented  in 
alder,  birch,  and  cherry  woods  by  treating  the  sapwood  with  boiling  water. 

Porest  fires:  Causes,  losses,  remedies  (Bui,  8oc.  Cent.  Forest.  Belg.,  IS 
(1911),  Nos.  5.  pp.  15S-167;  4,  pp.  229-2i0) .—Thin  is  a  report  to  the  Belgian 
minister  of  agriculture  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  a  special  oonunission 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Forests,  relative  to  the  causes  and  losses  from  forest 
fires.    Recommendations  for  the  control  of  forest  fires  are  presented. 

Timber  estimating,  A.  F.  Hawes  (Ann.  Rpt,  Comr.  Agr.  Vt.,  2  (1910),  pp. 
191-204). — Methods  of  estimating  which  can  be  applied  by  persons  with  little 
experience  are  described,  volume  tables  for  a  number  of  important  timber  species 
in  Vermont  being  appended. 

The  capital  value  of  Wiirtembercr  state  forests,  Schigkhabdt  (Allg.  Forst 
u.  Jagd  Ztff.,  87  (1911),  Apr.,  pp.  118-126). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  methods  for 
determining  the  capital  value. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dynamic  occurrences  in  the  movingr 
of  timber  on  a  timber  slide,  F.  Angebholzeb  yon  Almbttbg  (Cewthl.  Oesam. 
Porstw.,  S7  (1911)  f  No.  4,  pp.  161-179,  jigs,  16). — ^The  author  here  elaborates  a 
modification  of  the  law  of  inclined  planes  with  special  application  to  the  mo- 
tion of  timber  in  timber  slides,  including  such  phases  as  rate  of  fall,  rapidity, 
friction,  and  curve  radius. 

Porest  railways  for  the  extraction  of  timber  in  Burma,  F.  A.  Leete  (Indian 
Forester,  S7  (1911),  No,  1-^,  pp.  S4-54,  pis.  «).— A  self-balancing  monorail  sys- 
tem used  in  the  transportation  of  logs  is  described. 

Preliminary  study  of  forest  conditions  in  Tennessee,  R.  C.  Hall  (Tenn, 
(hoi.  Survey  BuU  10,  Extract  A,  1910,  pp,  56,  pis.  IS,  maps  £).— The  results  are 
given  of  a  preliminary  study  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Tennessee  State  Geological  Survey.  The  general 
condition  of  the  forests^  the  various  timber  industries,  and  the  forest  regions 
are  described,  a  number  of  CQ>ecial  forest  problems  are  discussed,  and  a  forest 
policy  for  the  State  is  recommended.  A  list  of  trees  native  to  Tennessee,  to- 
gether with  growth  tables  of  white  and  chestnut  oaks,  is  appended. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  in 
forests,  and  that  a  large  part  of  this  land  is  best  suited  for  growing  timber. 
The  preservation  of  the  forest,  especially  on  steep  slopes,  the  establishment 
of  a  fire  protective  system,  the  creation  of  state  forests,  and  the  employment 
«rf  a  state  forester  are  reccnumended.  ^Sl^ 
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Seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  forester  of  Massachusetts,  F.  W.  Rank 

(Ann,  Rpt  State  Forester  M<M8.,  7  (1910),  pp.  115,  pU.  H,  map  1). — Introduc- 
tory considerations  deal  with  the  organization  and  staff  of  the  forestry  depart- 
meat,  recent  protective  legislation  enacted,  publications  of  the  department,  and 
other  miscellaneous  subjects.  Part  1  reviews  the  geaeral  forestry  operations 
of  the  department.  Including  the  examinations  of  woodlands  and  assistance 
rendered  to  owners,  reforestation  and  forest  nursery  work,  and  forest  fires 
for  the  year  and  protective  measures  used,  and  concludes  with  a  statement  of 
expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  1910. 

Part  2,  giving  the  year's  results  in  the  suppression  of  the  gipify  and  brown- 
tail  moths,  is  noted  on  page  257  of  this  issue. 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  forestry,  R.  S.  Hosmeb  ( [Bien.]  Rpt.  Bd. 
Comra,  Affr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  1909-rlO,  pp,  17-55,  pis.  8). — ^This  is  a  report 
for  the  biennial  period  ended  December  31,  1910,  relative  to  the  management 
of  Hawaiian  forest  reserves,  forest  extension,  and  miscellaneous  forestry  work. 
Reports  of  district  foresters  are  appended,  together  with  a  summary  of  rec- 
ommendations for  the  extension  and  improvem^t  of  forest  operations. 

According  to  the  tabular  data  corrected  to  February  10,  1911,  there  are  23 
forest  reserves  in  Hawaii,  comprising  575,154  acres,  of  which  386,547  acres  are 
government  land.  A  total  of  597,381  trees  was  planted  in  1909  and  725,022 
trees  in  1910,  mainly  by  corporationa  The  experimental  planting  of  Temper- 
ate Zone  trees  in  higher  altitudes  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  is 
being  continued.  During  the  last  two  years  no  serious  forest  fires  have 
occurred. 

Beport  of  the  forest  nurseryman,  D.  Haughs  ([Bien.]  Rpt.  Bd.  Comrs.  Agr, 
and  Forestry  Hawaii,  1909-10,  pp.  56-^6,  pi.  1). — ^This  is  a  progress  report  on 
work  done  during  the  biennial  period  ended  December  31,  1910,  at  the  Govern- 
ment Nursery,  Malciki  Bxperim^it  Station,  Tantalus  Forest  Station,  and 
Nuuanu  Station. 

Beport  of  the  botanical  assistant,  J.  F.  Rock  ( [Bien.]  Rpt.  Bd.  Comrs.  Agr. 
and  Forestry  Hawaii,  1909-10,  pp.  67-88,  pis.  ii8).— This  is  a  progress  report 
on  the  botanical  exploration  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  including  the  work  of 
establishing  a  herbarium  of  native  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Notes  are  siven 
on  the  flora  observed  in  different  sections  of  the  islands. 

Profirress  report  of  forest  administration  in  Coorg  for  190&-10,  G.  Mo- 
Cabthy  {Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Coorg,  1909-10,  pp.  8-|-i2).— This  is  the  asnal 
annual  report  relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  financial  results,  and 
administration  of  the  state  forests  in  Ck>org.  The  more  important  data  relative 
to  alterations  In  areas,  forest  settlements,  surveys,  working  plans,  protection, 
grazing,  and  other  phases,  together  with  yields,  returns,  revenues,  and  expendi- 
tures are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Aniiual  administration  report  of  the  forest  department  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Jime  30,  1910,  A.  W.  Lushinqton, 
T.  P.  Peake,  and  F.  A.  Lodoe  (Awn.  Admin.  Rpt.  Forest  Dept.  Madras,  1910^  pp. 
65-\-CXLII+12).—A  report  similar  to  the  above  relative  to  the  administration 
of  state  forests  in  the  Northern,  Gaitral,  and  Southern  Circles  of  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

Forest  administration  in  Wtlrtemberg,  F.  Gbaneb  (Die  Forstvertoaltung 
WUrttembergs.  Stuttgart,  1910,  pp.  200).— A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
administration  of  the  forests  in  Wfirtemberg.  The  successive  divisions  of  the 
text  take  up  the  forest  growth  and  natural  conditions  of  the  country,  forest 
districts  and  working  regulations,  forest  and  hunting  legislation,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  forest  service,  detailed  management  of  the  state  forests,  and  forest 
statistics,  including  both  state  and  corporation  forests. 
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DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Crown  grail  of  plants,  its  cause  and  remedy,  E.  F.  Smith,  Nellie  A.  Bbown, 
and  C.  O.  T6wn8end  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  But.  21S,  pp,  215, 
pU.  S6,  figs.  S). — ^Thls  bulletin  includes  a  brief  bistory  of  investigations  on  the 
crown  gall  of  plants  in  tbe  iJnited  States  and  other  countries,  and  detailed 
studies  of  the  disease  covering  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  results  are  given  of  confirmatory  inoculation  and  cross-inoculation 
experiments  with  the  crown  gall  organism  from  the  daisy  {Chrysanthemum 
fnttescens)^  arbutus,  grape,  alfalfa,  peach,  rose,  quince,  beet,  hop,  chestnut, 
poplar,  and  appla  The  relationship  of  crown  gall  to  hairy  root  is  discussed, 
and  experiments  with  the  hairy  root  organism  reported.  The  morphological 
and  cultural  characters  of  the  causal  organism  as  isolated  from  the  crown  gall 
of  the  daisy  are  described  in  full ;  the  characters  and  observed  differences  in 
crown  gall  organisms  from  various  sources  are  also  noted.  The  authors  dis- 
cnsB  the  question  of  si)ecie6,  varieties,  and  races  of  crown  gall  organisms, 
structure  and  growth  of  the  tumors,  chemical  and  physical  changes  produced 
in  the  gaU  and  on  adjacent  but  not  directly  involved  tissue,  physiological 
effects, 'losses  due  to  the  disease,  and  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 

It  is  stated  that  crown  gall  is  a  disease  common  in  nurseries  on  the  roots  and 
shoots  of  various  plants  and  which  may  persist  on  the  plants  after  their 
removal  to  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  hothouses;  it  also  occurs  on 
various  field  crops.  The  causative  organism,  at  least  that  for  the  daisy  galls, 
is  a  white  schizomycete.  Bacterium  tumefaciens  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  950).  This 
organism  does  not  produce  open  cavities  in  the  host,  but  seems  to  be  present 
in  small  numbers  in  the  living  cells,  causing  a  rapid  proliferation,  especially 
to  soft  and  rapidly  growing  tissuea  Cross  inoculations  with  the  daisy  organ- 
ism have  produced  tumors  on  many  species  in  widely  separate  parts  of  the 
natural  system  (Compositae  to  Salicacese).  Schizomycetes  grown  from  natural 
galls  of  the  peach,  apple,  rose,  quince,  honeysuckle,  arbutus,  cotton,  poplar, 
chestnut,  alfalfa,  grape,  hop,  beet,  salsify,  turnip,  lettuce,  and  willow  have 
been  isolated,  which  closely  resemble  (as  grown  on  agar)  B.  tumefaciens  of  the 
dai^,  and  some  eight  of  which  are  able  to  produce  tumors  on  the  daisy  and 
other  plants,  indicating  that  crown  gall  on  all  of  these  hosts  is  due  to  a  poly- 
morphic species,  rather  than  to  several  distinct  species. 

Hard  and  soft  galls  and  hairy  root  seem  to  be  due  to  the  same  organism.  It 
is  claimed  that  crown  gall  is  a  disease  which  progresses  slowly,  stmiting  the 
plant  at  first,  and  finally  destroying  it  unless  removed  by  pruning  or  by  the 
development  of  increased  resistance  of  the  host.  Rigid  state  inspections  and 
the  rejection  of  diseased  nursery  stock  are  recommended. 

These  abnormal  growths  of  plants  designated  as  tumors  or  galls  are  believed 
by  the  senior  author  to  be  like  malignant  animal  tumors  in  various  particulars, 
such  as  permanent  and  very  rapid  new  growth  of  affected  tissues,  enormous 
round-celled  or  spindle-celled  hyperplasia,  great  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
conductive  tissues,  early  necrosis  with  renewed  growth  at  the  margins,  frequent 
recurrence  after  extirpation,  extension  of  the  disease  to  other  parts  by 
metastases,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  investigations  on  crown  gall,  a  new  disease  of  the  sugar  beet 
was  discovered,  due  to  a  yellow  schizomycete  for  which  the  name  Bacterium 
heticolum  tl  Bp,  is  proposed.  The  disease  Is  called  tuberculosis  of  the  beet, 
and  is  characterized  by  overgrowthB  of  a  coarse  nodular  nature  which  soon 
disintegrate,  leaving  small  cavities  in  the  tissuea 

Some  troubles  of  Kew  York  plants,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  8ta.  BuJ. 
928,  popular  ed.,  pp.  12,  figs.  «).— This  Is  a  popular  edition  of  Bulletin  328 
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(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  649),  in  which  apple  troubles,  beet  leaf  epot,  cherry  rot  and 
mildew,  hop  mold  (Sphwrotheca  hufMUi),  frost  injury  to  trees,  pear  troubles, 
Rhizoctonia  on  potatoes,  and  raspberry  cane  blight  are  especially  discussed. 

On  the  air  infection  of  ergot  and  the  dissemination  of  plant  diseases  by 
means  of  temperature  currents,  R.  Falck  {Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  4S  {1911), 
No,  5,  pp.  202-227,  figs,  4). — ^The  author  discusses  the  influence  of  air  and  tem- 
perature currents  on  the  dissemination  of  fungus  spores  in  general,  and  of 
Clavlceps  in  particular,  under  3  headings^  viz  (1)  the  spore  discharge  from  the 
ascua,  (2)  the  further  distribution  of  the  discharged  spores  by  temperature 
currents,  and  (3)  the  hifection  of  rye  by  wind-blown  ascospores  of  C  purpurea. 

On  the  mechanical  measurement  of  the  resistance  of  grrains  to  disease, 
F.  StraAXk  {DeuU  Landtc.  Presse,  38  (1911),  No.  18,  pp.  209,  210,  fig.  1).— 
The  author  figures  and  describes  an  instrument  for  determining  the  strengUi 
and  hardness  of  the  cuticle  and  outer  layers  of  the  stems  of  grains.  By  this 
method  it  is  claimed  that  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  disease  resistance 
of  various  species  and  varieties  of  grains  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  longevity  of  barley  loose  smut  (Ustilago  hordei)  in  infected  seed, 
H.  ZiMMEBMANN  (Ztschr,  Pfiamenkrank.,  21  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  131-133). — 
The  results  are  given  of  planting  1,  2,  and  3  ye^r  old  barley  seeds  from  plants 
which  had  been  exposed  to  loose  smut  infection. 

It  was  found  that  the  seeds  of  susc^tible  varieties  of  barley  which  were 
smut  infected  when  planted  gave  smutty  ears,  whether  planted  the  first,  second, 
or  third  year.  It  thereby  showed  that  the  smut  mycelium  in  the  barley  grain 
can  survive  a  three-year  period  of  rest  and,  whai  subjected  to  the  proper  con- 
ditions for  growth,  may  develop  and  produce  smutty  barley  heads. 

The  influence  of  bunt  on  the  shape  of  the  wheat  head,  K.  Miczyj^ski 
(Ztachr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  H  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  232-^34,  fig.  1). — 
Attention  is  called  to  the  elongation  of  the  heads  of  wheat  attacked  by  stink- 
ing smut,  in  which  the  diseased  heads  are  nearly  twice  the  length  of  normal 
healthy  onea 

Is  Neocosmospora  vasinf  ecta  the  perithecial  stage  of  the  Fosarium  which 
causes  cowpea  wiltP  B.  B.  Higgins  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  100- 
116,  figs.  16). — The  author  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  cultures  on  various 
media  of  the  cowpea  wilt  organism,  F.  vaMnfectum,  obtained  from  the  interior 
of  diseased  cowpea  vines,  and  of  N.  vasinfecta  obtatued  from  the  exterior  of 
cowpea  stems  which  had  been  killed  by  the  wilt 

The  Neocosmospora  cultures  were  made  from  perithecial  material  and  were 
grown  on  several  different  culture  media  and  for  several  generations,  includ- 
ing pure  mycelial,  conldial,  and  ascosporlc  cultures  all  from  one  original 
perithecial  culture. 

The  internal  Fusarium  cultures  were  obtained  by  aseptic  transf^rrence  of 
the  mycelium  from  inside  the  stems  to  plates  of  cowpea-leaf  agar.  The 
ascigerous  fungus  (N.  vasinfecta)  showed  the  following  characters:  Perl- 
thecia  always  present;  mycelial  growth  slow,  never  pure  white,  scanty,  and 
usually  strict;  macroconidla  and  chlamydospores  never  presait;  bright  colors 
(red,  yellow,  pink,  or  purple)  not  produced  in  any  substratum;  yellow  spore 
clusters  absent;  and  growth  not  occurring  below  the  surface  of  the  gelatin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  fungus  (F.  vasinfectum)  showed  perithecia 
never  present;  mycelial  growth  rapid  and  profuse  on  rich  media,  aerial,  floe- 
cose,  and  on  most  media,  pure  white ;  chlamydospores  present  in  all  old  cultures ; 
bright  colors  produced  on  starchy  foods;  yellow  spore  clusters  developed  on 
agar,  potato,  and  stems  of  cured  cowpea  hay ;  and  growth  produced  below  tJie 
surface  of  the  gelatin. 
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In  tlie  light  of  the  above  facts  the  author  conclades  that  for  the  present  and 
nntil  evidence  is  found  to  the  ccmtrary,  Neocosmospora  should  be  regarded  as 
simply  an  accidental  saprophyte,  having  no  relation  to  the  wilt  of  cowpeas  or 
to  the  internal  fungus  (F,  vasinfectum),  which  is  probably  the  true  cause  of 
the  wilt. 

A  new  disease  (Sclerotinia)  of  the  mangold,  E.  S.  Salmon  {Jour.  Boutheaat. 
Aifr,  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  328-^83,  pla.  2).— Attention  is  called  to  a  storage 
rot  of  mangolds  which  in  its  earlier  stages  produces  dark  brown  or  blackish  dis- 
Golorations  of  portions  of  the  Interior  of  the  root.  Later,. definite  areas  on  the 
surface  of  the  root  soften,  turn  brown,  and  finaUy  culminate  in  a  rapid  rot  which 
destroys  the  entire  root 

An  examination  of  the  discolored  interior  parts  of  the  roots  showed  the  pres- 
eoKX  of  a  fungus  mycelium  which  penetrated  the  cells  and  occupied  the  inter- 
cellular spaces.  These  hyphie  secrete  two  ferments,  one  which  softens  and  dis- 
solves the  cell  walls,  while  the  other  attacks  and  kills  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells,  turning  it  a  brown  color.  By  means  of  cultures  the  fungus  is  demonstrated 
to  be  a  parasite  l)elonging  to  the  Botrytis  genus.  The  disease  was  produced  on 
both  swedes  and  mangolds  by  inoculation  with  Botrytis  conidia  obtained  from 
attacked  mangolds. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  rot  the  author  advises  good  ventilation  and  drainage  of 
the  storage  pit,  the  rejection  of  all  cut  and  bruised  roots,  and  the  avoidance  of 
tomip,  swede,  mangold,  or  potato  tops  as  a  covering  for  the  pit 

Field  experiments  on  the  control  of  the  potato  scab,  A.  Bebnhabd  {Deut 
Landw.  Preaae,  38  (1911),  No8. 15,  pp.  168, 169,  figs.  3;  16,  pp.  179, 180,  fig.  i).— 
The  author  reports  the  results  of  further  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  744)  with 
SQlphur  in  combating  the  potato  scab.  Marked  beneficial  results  were  obtained 
by  ushig  the  sulphur  in  controlling  the  scab,  in  greater  resistance  to  leaf-roll 
disease,  and  in  obtaining  yields  of  potatoes  less  subject  to  rot 

Wart  disease  or  black  scab  of  potatoes,  E.  S.  Salmon  (Jour.  Southeast. 
Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  29J^-318,  pis.  5).— The  author  discusses  the  life 
history  of  the  organism,  characters  of  the  disease,  its  continued  dissemination, 
present  distribution  In  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  exportation  of  potatoes  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  wart  disease  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  existing  laws  and  coqdltlons  farm 
lands  generally  are  In  great  danger  of  becoming  infected,  that  land  once  infected 
remains  so  for  eight  years,  and  that  the  use  of  sulphur,  lime,  and  soot  have 
proved  absolutely  valueless  in  combating  the  disease. 

Wart  disease  of  potatoes,  and  horse-radish  disease  in  Cheshire,  T.  H.  Min- 
mjETOH  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheriea  [London],  Intel.  Dh).,  Awn.  Rpt.  Proc.  1909-10, 
pp.  36-^1,  66,  67). — In  a  report  on  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Order  of 
1910  the  status  of  these  diseases  In  England  Is  given.  Including  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  wart  disease  of  the  potato,  susceptible  and  resistant  varieties, 
the  results  of  experiments  In  soil  disinfection  with  sulphur,  lime,  lime  and  sul- 
phur, soot,  and  soot  and  sulphur,  the  results  of  variety  tests  at  many  centers  of 
the  disease  as  to  the  Immunity  or  susceptibility  of  some  18  varieties  of  potatoes, 
and  a  brief  note  on  the  horse-radish  disease  in  Cheshire. 

In  soil  disinfection  for  controlling  the  wart  disease  of  the  potato,  the  treat- 
ment in  every  case  was  a  complete  failure.  In  the  variety  test  the  Langworthy 
type  was  found  to  be  immune  to  the  disease,  while  many  other  varieties  under 
the  same  conditions  of  soil  infection  were  badly  diseased.  It  is  stated  that  the 
.  disease  Is  dangerous  and  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  that  cleanliness  and  the 
destruction  of  infected  tul)ers,  stems,  and  all  other  potato  debris  Is  a  most 
Important  factor  In  combating  the  disease. 
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In  discussing  the  horse-radish  disease  (Paeudomonas  oampeatris)^  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  formerly  devoted  to 
this  vegetable  is  now  planted.  This  reduction  is  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  rav- 
ages of  this  disease.  Although  it  is  usually  supposed  that  P.  campestris  attacka 
all  cruciferous  crops,  yet  growers  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  any 
other  crop,  such  as  cabbages,  Brussels  sprouts,  etc.,  could  be  successfully  grown 
on  badly  diseased  land  and  Invariably  produce  clean,  healthy  plants.  Two  forms 
of  the  disease  are  common,  one  in  which  the  interior  of  the  horse-radish  rots 
throughout  its  whole  length  and  the  roots  quickly  become  hollow,  and  the  other 
in  which  the  interior  remains  sound  but  the  outer  portions  rot 

On  diseases  of  sugar  beets  in  1910,  O.  Fallaba  (O^^err.  Vngar,  Ztachr. 
Zuckerindua,  «.  Landw.,  40  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  34-40,  figs.  -J).^The  author  gives 
the  distribution  and  relative  intensity  of  the  following  diseases  of  sugar  beets 
in  Austria-Hungary:  Damping  off,  heart  or  dry  rot,  root  rot  {Rhizoctonda 
viol<icea),  crown  gall,  downy  mildew,  and  leaf  spot. 

In  discussing  the  crown  gall  of  the  sugar  beet  the  theories  of  several  In- 
vestigators as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  are  given,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  tumor. 

Seed  beds  of  sand  as  a  means  of  combating  the  root  rot  (Thielavla  basi- 
cola),  M.  Benincasa  (Bol,  Tec,  Coltiv.  Tabacchi  [Scafati],  10  {1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  3-22,  flga.  7). —The  author  compares  the  results  of  experim^its  on  using 
ordinary  garden  loam,  pure  sand,  and  a  volcanic  cement  pumice  (pozzolana 
grigia  di  Tivoli)  as  materials  for  seed  beds  for  tobacco  in  regions  affected 
with  the  root  rot  organism  (T.  basicola).  Artificial  fertilizers  were  used  on 
both  the  volcanic  and  sandy  soil  beds. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  from  these  experiments  that  the  usual  vehicle  of 
infection  is  the  soil  commonly  used  in  making  the  seed  beds,  and  that  heating 
this  soil  to  a  temperature  of  90*"  C.  is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  prevent  the  rot 
in  the  seed  beds.  The  seed  beds  of  sand  proved  very  efficient  in  controlling  the 
rot,  while  the  volcanic  soil  gave  the  best  results  of  all,  both  as  to  vigor  and 
growth  of  seedlings  and  in  checking  the  rot.  This  was  due  apparently  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  which  permitted  a  robust  development  of  both 
the  tops  and  roots  of  the  tobacco  plants  by  furnishing  a  warm  and  well  aerated 
seed  bed. 

It  is  suggested  that  other  similar  substances,  such  as  coal  ashes,  volcanic 
scoria,  and  other  volcanic  rocks,  naturally  or  artificially  pulverized,  should 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  volcanic  material.  As  a  means  of  controlling  the 
disease  in  the  field  the  author  advises  the  use  of  resistant  plants  like  those 
grown  in  the  volcanic  seed  beds  or  in  sand,  and  crop  rotation,  preferably  with 
grain. 

[Fruit  diseases]  Oreg.  Agr.  Col.  Bui.,  1.  aer.,  1911,  No.  48,  pp.  52,  54, 
pla.  iS). —Attention  Is  called  to  the  prevalence  of  pear  blight  on  both  apples  and 
pears,  and  a  warning  is  given  that  if  not  better  controlled  a  serious  epidemic 
may  occur.  Apple  scab  is  also  reported  as  becoming  troublesome  in  La  Grande 
and  Ctove  districts,  while  considerable  so-called  winter  injury  was  found  in  the 
spring  of  1910  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Grande  and  Union. 

Hypochnose  of  pomaceous  fruits,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall  (North 
Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  76-85,  figa.  8) .—Previously  noted  from  another 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  244). 

Scab,  Monilia,  and  white  leaf  spot  on  diiferent  fruit  trees,  G.  Kock 
(Ztachr.  Landw.  Verauchaw.  Oaterr.,  14  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  209-213) .--On  account 
of  the  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  1910  these  diseases  were  very  preva- 
lent on  dififerent  kinds  of  orchard  trees,  and  an  opportunity  was  thereby 
afforded  of  observing  the  susceptibility  or  resistance  of  many  varieties. 
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The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  that  were  observed 
to  be  susceptible  or  resistant  to  each  of  these  fungi. 

The  red  color  of  the  fmit,  and  the  scab  of  apples  and  pears,  J.  Eriksson 
{Ztschr.  Pflanzenkr<Mk„  21  (1911),  No,  S,  pp.  129-131,  fiffs*  2).— The  author 
takes  issue  with  B.  Voges,  who  in  a  recent  article  (B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  450)  claimed 
that  red-skinned  apples  are  more  resistant  to  scab  than  other  kinds.  He  cites 
examples  of  red  and  yellow  skinned  varieties  of  both  apples  and  pears  which 
were  badly  attacked  by  this  disease,  not  only  the  fruit  but  ev^i  the  leaves  being 
badly  injured  in  some  instances. 

Black  spot  or  apple  scab,  K  S.  Salmon  {Jour.  Boutheast,  Agr.  Col.  Wye, 
1909,  No.  18,  pp.  267-270,  pU.  5).-— The  author  gives  the  history  of  an  attack  by 
apple  scab  in  an  orchard  where  for  several  years  the  disease  was  neglected 
tmtil  all  the  fruit  of  certain  susceptible  varieties  was  ruined,  yet  which  was 
practically  controlled  by  judicious  spraying  with  a  4 :  100  mixture  of  copper  sul- 
phate in  February,  followed  by  two  or  three  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Cooperative  Bpnjiag  at  the  Cove  for  apple  scab  (Oreg.  Agr.  CoU  BuL, 
1.  ser.,  1911,  No.  48,  p.  29), — ^The  results  are  reported  of  experiments  undertaken 
to  determine  the  most  effective  time  to  spray  with  lime-sulphur  mixtures  for 
apple  scab  under  the  local  climatic  conditions.  Fourteen-year-old  trees  of  the 
Mammoth  Black  Twig,  which  is  a  very  susceptible  variety,  a  1 :  15  solution  of 
lime-sulphur  mixture,  and  a  hand  pump  with  a  pressure  ranging  from  100  to  125 
pounds  were  used  in  these  tests. 

The  resalts  indicate  that  the  proper  time  to  spray  under  the  local  conditions 
is  when  the  blossoms  are  showing  pink,  which  occurs  about  the  Ist  of  May, 
and  that  only  the  one  application  is  necessary,  as  later  sprayings  showed  no 
evident  advantage  over  the  first  in  controlling  the  scab. 

Tumors  on  apple  trees,  P.  Sobattes  {ZUchr.  P/lanaenkranlc,  21  (1911),  No. 
1-2,  pp.  27-S6,  pl8.  2). — ^The  author  claims  that  the  twig  swellings  or  tumors 
often  seen  at  the  base  of  the  side  twigs  on  apple  and  pear  trees  are  not  due 
primarily  to  capsids  (Orihotylua  nassatus),  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  are  ini- 
tiated by  frost  injuries  to  the  inner  cells  of  the  shoot,  which  later  are  attacked 
by  the  capsids. 

Kew  ficT  anthracnose  (colletotrichose),  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  6.  Hall  (North 
Carolina  8ta.  Rpi.  1909,  pp.  8S-89,  figs,  5).— Previously  noted  in  part  from 
another  source  (B.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  447). 

Pruning  and  the  inoculation  of  the  olive  knot  bacteria,  Jj.  Savastano  (BoL 
Arhor.  Ital.,  6  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  BOSS). — ^From  observations  and  experiments 
the  author  concludes  that  the  infection  of  healthy  olive  trees  with  the  olive 
knot  organism  by  means  of  pruning  tools  rarely  occurs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  tools  while  being  used  should  be  sterilized. 

American  gooseberry  mildew,  T.  H.  Middlepon  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries 
[London],  Intel.  DU).,  Ann.  Rpi.  Proc.  1909-10,  pp.  5-25).— In  a  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  the  Destructive  Insects 
and  Pest  Acts  of  1877  and  1907  the  present  status  of  the  American  gooseberry 
mildew  in  England  is  discussed,  including  regions  infected,  severity  of  infesta- 
tion, susceptibility  of  different  varietes  of  gooseberres,  sources  of  infection, 
and  remedies. 

Nine  districts  are  named  where  the  disease  is  thoroughly  established  or  is 
Imown  to  exist  Instances  are  recorded  of  infection  from  returned  empty  bas- 
kets which  had  contained  diseased  fruit,  from  infected  clothes  and  boots  of 
workmen,  from  wind-carried  spores,  from  the  introduction  of  diseased  plants, 
and  from  reinfection  from  winter  spores  dropping  on  the  soil. 

The  best  remedy  found  for  controlling  the  disease  was  late  f^ll  or  early  win- 
ter pruning,  in  which  all  old  wood,  unnecessary  branches,  suckers,  and  the  tips 
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of  shoots  the  «ids  of  which  were  covered  with  mildew,  were  removed  and 
burned.  Winter  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  with  "  sour "  Bordeaux 
mixture  (from  4  to  5  per  cent  solution)  did  not  prevent  fruit  infection  by  the 
mildew. 

The  American  gooseberry  mildew,  K  S.  Salmon  {Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  CoU 
Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  271-29S,  pis.  4).— A  history  is  glv«i  of  the  spread  of  this 
disease  in  Kent,  £3ngland,  the  damage  done  by  it,  the  extent  of  the  infected  area 
and  remedies  used  for  its  control  and  the  success  obtained  by  their  use. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  obtained  a  foothold  through  several  growers  of 
gooseberries  concealing  its  presence  on  their  plantations  until  the  disease  be- 
came very  serious  and  widely  disseminated.  It  is  stated  that  no  success  can  be 
obtained  in  eradicating  it  unless  the  winter  pruning  of  infected  shoots  is  done 
quite  early  and  very  thoroughly.  For  summer  control  to  prevent  further  Ir 
fection  by  conidia,  the  use  of  freshly  mixed  potassium  sulphld  is  claimed  to  hh 
the  only  sure  remedy. 

The  Sclerotinia  (Botrytis)  disease  of  the  gooseberry,  or  die  back.  El  S. 
Salmon  (Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  319^27,  pis.  5,  flff. 
1). — ^A  description  of  and  remedies  for  this  disease  are  given. 

The  author  claims  that  the  sclerotia  formed  by  this  fungus  produce  both 
conidia  and  ascosporee.  The  prompt  removal  and  destruction  of  all  dead  and 
dying  bushes  carried  out  for  a  few  seasons  is  claimed  to  be  more  efflcadons  in 
stamping  out  this  disease  than  spraying. 

Teratological  forms  of  Oxycoccus  macrocarpas,  C.  L.  Sheas  {Science,  n.  ser., 
SS  (1911),  No.  840,  p.  194). — ^The  author  reports  a  malformation  of  the  cran- 
berry plant  of  both  economic  and  scientific  interest,  occurring  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Wis.  The  flowers  become  erect  instead  of  drooping,  and  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
and  frequently  the  stamens  and  pistil,  are  changed  into  leaflike  structures. 

No  insects  or  fungi  have  been  found  to  bear  a  causal  relation  to  the  malfor- 
mation, and  the  trouble  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  prolonged  and  excessive 
stimulation  of  vegetative  growth* 

On  the  abnormal  branching  of  Asparagus  sprengeri,  A.  Y.  Gbeviluxts 
(Ztschr.  Pflamenknxnk.,  21  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  17-27,  figs.  7).— Attention  is 
called  to  an  abnormal  branching  of  this  ornamental  plant,  in  which  at  the  base 
of  many  of  the  main  branches  one  or  more  knotlike  processes  up  to  2^  caiti- 
meters  in  diameter  developed.  These  deformities  were  usually  found  to  occur 
on  plants  growing  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  in  a  soil  thor- 
oughly watered,  and  in  poorly  ventilated  places  (greenhouses).  The  malforma- 
tion occurs  in  both  rich  soil  and  poor  soil,  while  Instances  have  also  been  noted 
of  its  occurrence  on  plants  growing  in  the  open. 

Carnation  altemariose,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  Q.  Hall  (North  OaroUna  Bta. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  72-75,  figs.  2). — Previously  noted  from  another  source  (El  S.  R., 
21,  p.  449). 

The  mildew  of  the  oak,  M.  Manoin  (Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts,  50  (1911),  No.  8, 
pp.  225-2S9).— After  giving  the  opinions  of  various  investigators  as  to  the  tazo- 
nomic  position  of  this  serious  European  oak  mildew,  the  author  discusses  its 
characters  and  development,  the  species  of  oak  attacked,  the  methods  of  propa- 
gation, the  damage  done  by  it,  and  possible  remedies. 
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A  systematic  synopsis  of  the  muskrats,  N.  Hollisteb  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Biol.  Survey,  North  American  Fauna  No.  S2,  pp.  S8,  pis.  6). — ^The  anther 
recognizes  three  existing  species,  Fiber  ohscurus,  F.  rivalicius.  and  F.  zibethicus, 
and  11  varieties  of  the  last-named  species.    Three  fossil  species  are  recognised. 
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of  which  two  are  described  as  new  to  science.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
distribution,  habits,  and  economic  relations  of  muskrats,  a  more  extended 
account  of  which,  by  D.  E.  Lantas,  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  356). 

A  k^  to  adult  muskrats  in  fresh  pelage,  a  bibliography  of  55  titles,  and  a 
colored  map  showing  the  distribution  of  muskiats  as  known  at  present  are 
included. 

A  study  of  the  food  of  moles  in  Illinois,  J.  A.  West  (BvL  III.  State  Lab. 
Nat.  Hist.,  9  {1910),  Art.  2,  pp.  i^2).— "The  contents  of  the  stomachs  here 
reported  have  shown  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  insect  food  and  somewhat 
smaller  ratios  of  earthworms  than  those  examined  by  other  writers,  but  there 
is  a  substantial  agreement  to  the  effect  that  half  or  more  of  the  food  of  the 
mole  consists  of  insects  and  their  larvae,  most  of  them  noxious.  So  far  as  its 
food  is  concerned,  the  mole  is  thus  beneficial,  on  the  whole.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  it  will  eat  potatoes  or  other  tubers,  but  circumstantial  evidence 
on  this  point  is  so  strong  that  the  mole  must  remain  under  suspicion,  even 
admitting  that  mice  of  herbivorous  habit  may  occupy  mole  runs  in  falL  In  this 
paper  it  is  shown,  for  the  first  time,  that  com  may  form  an  important  item  of 
tlie  food  of  moles ;  that  recently  planted  com  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  them ; 
and  that  if  numerous  in  com  fields  in  spring,  they  are  capable  of  doing  con* 
siderable  damage  there." 

A  placrue-like  disease  of  rodents,  G.  W.  MgOot  {Pub.  Health  and  Mar. 
Hotp.  Berv.  U.  fif.,  Pub.  Health  Bui.  45, 1911,  pp.  53-71).— "A  disease  which  pre- 
sents lesions  very  similar  to  those  of  plague  has  been  found  among  ground 
squirrels.  The  disease  is  readily  transmitted  to  guinea  pigs,  mice,  rabbits, 
monk^s,  and  gophers,  and  plague-like  lesions  are  produced  in  at  least  some  of 
these  animals.  Rats  are  but  moderately  susceptible  to  the  infection.  Gats, 
dogs,  and  pigeons  appear  to  be  immune. 

''The  disease  may  be  transmitted  artificially  by  subcutaneous,  cutaneous  (vac- 
cination), nasal,  and  intraperitoneal  inoculation.  The  mode  of  transmission 
in  nature  is  unknown,  but  there  is  some  experimental  evidence  that  suggests 
that  fleas  may  serve  as  carriers.  The  disease  probably  is  not  spread  by  mere 
contact  of  healthy  with  infected  animals.  The  infectious  agent  has  not  been 
isolated.  On  account  of  the  number  of  species  susceptible,  it  seems  likely  that 
it  is  bacterial,  not  protozoan.  The  causative  agent  is  present  in  the  circulating 
blood,  as  well  as  in  the  various  tissues  where  it  causes  focal  lesions.  The 
thermal  death  point  of  the  organism  as  it  is  found  In  the  animal's  body  is 
betweoi  55®  and  60**  C.  Several  observations  appear  to  Indicate  that  the 
disease  is  a  febrile  one." 

A  contribation  to  the  study  of  rat  leprosy,  D.  H.  Cubbie  and  H.  T.  Holl- 
uarn  {Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hoap.  Berv.  U.  £f«,  Pub.  Health  Bui.  41,  1911,  pp. 
13-^2). — Following  a  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  notes  by 
tbe  authors  on  12  cases  of  rat  lepro^  are  recorded.  The  conclusions  drawn 
are  as  follows : 

**  In  some  cases  of  artificially  acquired  rat  leprosy  the  onset  is  with  broncho- 
pneumonia, accompanied  by  a  septicemia  and  without  other  demonstrable 
lesions.  In  other  cases  of  this  disease  pneumonia  is  a  very  early  lesion,  but 
we  can  not  positively  state  that  it  is  always  the  first  lesion.  The  animal  may 
die  in  the  pneumonic  stage  before  other  lesions  present  themselves  or  It  may 
develop  pneumonic  symptoms  and  recover  from  the  same  only  to  develop  later 
the  well-known  lesions  of  chronic  rat  leprosy;  or,  again,  the  pneumonia  may 
persist  until  after  the  development  of  the  lesions  of  the  skin  and  abdominal 
Tificera.  During  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  the  animal  is  very  ill  cer- 
tahi  mites  {JMaps  echidninue)  were  found  to  be  very  numerous  on  the  ani- 
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inals'  bodies.  During  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  septicemia  is  marked 
these  mites*  digestive  tracts  contain  the  bacilli  of  rat  leprosy  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  therefore  these  parasites  may  be  one  means  of  transmitting  tbe 
disease.    This  latter  probability,  however,  is,  of  course,  not  proven." 

A  bibliography  of  17  titles  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended*     . 

Beport  of  the  state  entomologist,  T.  B.  Symons  {RpU  Md.  Hort.  fifoc.,  12 
{1909),  pp.  158-184,  pl8.  2). —It  is  stated  that  280,652  of  1,197,096  orchard 
trees  inspected  during  the  year  were  found  infested  with  San  Jos6  scale.  Nur- 
sery inspection  and  public  spraying  work  is  reported  on  and  a  brief  account  is 
given  of  the  occurrence  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  insect  pests,  and  of 
dipping  and  spraying  experiments,  etc. 

The  insects  of  New  Jersey,  J.  B.  Smith  (Ann,  Rpl,  N.  J.  State  Mus.,  1909, 
Liw&.  1910],  pp,  15-880,  pl8.  10,  figs.  522).— This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the 
author's  catalogue  of  the  Insects  occurring  in  New  Jersey  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  367). 

Beport  of  entomologist,  R.  I.  Smith  {North  Carolina  Bta,  Rpt,  1909,  pp.  32, 
SS). — Experiments  conducted  with  the  common  red  house  ant,  Mommiorium 
pJiaraonis,  which  in  August  became  abundant  in  the  agricultural  building, 
demonstrated  that  they  may  be  kept  off  laboratory  tables,  desks*  shelves,  etc., 
by  the  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  one  application  being 
effective  for  several  weeks,  except  for  an  occasional  stray  individual.  Brief 
statements  are  given  of  work  with  com  weevils  and  San  Jos6  scale. 

Insect  pests  [in  the  West  Indies,  1909-10],  H.  A.  Ballou  {West  Indian 
Bui,,  11  {1911),  yo.  2,  pp.  85-9J^). — ^The  author  reports  upon  the  more  important 
insect  pests  of  the  year  that  attacked  sugar  cane,  cotton,  cacao,  citrus,  rubber 
trees,  sweet  potato,  green  manure  crops,  ground  nuts,  and  onlon& 

Beport  of  economic  zoology  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1909,  F.  Y.  Theo- 
bald {Jour.  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  87-196,  pis.  S4,  figs. 
2). — In  this  report  the  author  considers  the  insects  and  other  enemies  which 
during  the  year  were  injurious  to  domesticated  animals,  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
com,  grass  lands,  root  crops,  pulse,  hops,  v^etables,  flowers,  forest  trees,  and 
stored  goods,  or  caused  annoyance  to  man.  A  list  and  synoptic  table  of,  and 
notes  on,  the  British  GulicidA  are  included.  It  is  said  that  by  far  the  worst 
attacks  during  the  year  were  those  of  the  eelworm  and  frit  fly  in  com. 

Brief  mention  is  made  of  a  plague  of  noctuid  caterpillars  {Laphygma 
exempta)  that  visited  the  town  of  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia,  in  December,  1907. 

Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Order,  1910  {Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London], 
Intel.  Div.,  Ann.  Rpt.  Proc.  1909-10,  pp.  25-69,  pis.  2).— The  pests  scheduled 
under  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Order  of  1910  are  discussed,  namely,  the 
grape  phylloxera,  San  Jos§  scale,  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  {Ceratitis  capitata), 
Ck)lorado  potato  beetle,  large  larch  saw  fly  {Nematus  erichsonii),  potato  moth 
{Lita  sola/nella),  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  nun  moth  {Liparis  monacha), 
cherry  fruit  fly  {Rhagoletis  cerasi),  narcissus  fly  {Merodon  equestris),  black 
knot,  wart  disease  of  potatoes  {Synchytrium  endohioticum) ,  tomato  leaf  spot 
( Septoria  lycopersici) ,  and  melon  or  cucumber  canker  ( Mycosphcerella  dtrullina ) . 

The  unscheduled  pests  noted  (pp.  62-09)  are  the  felted  beech  coccus  {Cryp- 
tococcus  fagi),  beetles  on  osier  beds  {Cfalerucella  lineola,  Phyllodecta  vitellin€P, 
etc.),  horse-radish  disease  in  Cheshire  due  to  Pseudomonas  campestris, 
**  leather- jacket "  or  crane  fly  larvae  which  caused  Injury  to  oats  in  Lancashire, 
frit  fly  inquiry,  and  bee  disease  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  principal  insects  injurious  to  horticulture  during  1908-9,  M.  H. 
SwENK  {Ann.  Rpt.  Nehr.  Hort.  Soc,  40  {1909),  pp.  75-128,  pis.  16).— In  this 
report  the  author  deals  with  Insect  pests  of  fruits,  shade  trees,  and  ornamentals 
that  came  to  his  attention  during  tXt^  two  years  prior  to  April  1, 1910, 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  mulberry  borer  {DorcJiOsc^iema  altematum)  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
serious  pest  on  the  mulberry  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  during  the  spring 
of  1908.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  larvae  working  in  the  stems  were  found  to  be 
parasitized  by  a  braconid.  In  investigations  made  in  the  forest  reserve  near 
HalSQr  July  10»  it  was  found  that  about  35  per  cent  of  the  new  tips  of  the 
yonngjack  pine  (Pittus  divarioata)  and  Scotch  pine  {P.  sylvesiria)  were  affected 
by  the  pine-tip  moth  (Evetria  frustana),  and  practically  all  of  them  were 
dead.  A  brief  report  of  the  results  of  studies  of  the  parasitism  of  the  white- 
marked  tnssock  moth  in  1908,  prepared  by  0.  H.  Gable  is  presented.  The  occur- 
rence of  and  injury  caused  by  numerous  other  species  is  briefly  considered. 

Beport  of  the  government  entomologist  for  the  year  190&-10,  0.  G. 
GowDBT  (Bpt,  Cfovt.  EfU.  Uganda,  1909-10,  pp.  24).— The  author  here  reports 
open  the  Insects  that  were  injurious  during  the  year  to  various  crops  in  Uganda, 
as  follows:  The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (OeratUis  oapUata),  coffee  beetle 
{Stephanoderes  coffew),  Ceroplastee  ceriferus,  and  CeropUutea  n.  sp.,  which 
wer^  the  source  of  injury  to  coffee;  the  cacao  fruit  fly  {Ceratitia  pwnoiata), 
Stictoooocua  dimorphus,  cacao  beetle  (Adoretus  hirtellus),  and  Gryllotalpa 
africona,  which  injured  cacao;  the  citrus  pi^lla  {Trioza  sp.)  the  orange  butter- 
fly {PapiUo  demodocus),  scale  insects  (Mytilaapia  gloveri  and  M.  cUricola),  and 
plant  lice  {Aphis  cUri),  attacking  citrus;  cutworms  injurious  to  garden  crops; 
the  cotton  stainer  {Oxycarenus  hyalipennia)  and  the  cotton  boUworm  (Eariaa 
tatstofia),  which  attacked  cotton;  the  castilloa  borer  (Inesida  leproaa), 
Termes  heUioosus^  and  PuMnaria  psidU,  which  were  injurious  to  rubber;  the 
sweet  potato  caterpillar  (Acrwa  terpsicJiore) ,  the  sweet  potato  weevil  {Gylas 
fonnioariu8)t  and  Oanchyloctenta  punctata  parummaculatat  which  injured 
sweet  potatoes;  the  palm  weevil  (Rhyncophorus  Phoenicia)  and  Aspidiotw 
cydonkB,  which  injured  palms;  and  the  Congo  floor  maggot  {Auohmeromyia 
luteola). 

Beport  of  the  entomologist  [of  Ceylon],  E.  E.  Gbeen  (Admin,  Rpts,  Roy. 
Bot.  Gard.  Ceylon,  1909,  Ed.,  Sci.,  and  Art,  pt.  i,  pp.  4-6). ^In  this  report  brief 
Mcounts  are  given  of  the  occurrence  and  injury  caused  by  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant insects,  particularly  the  shot-hole  borer  (Xylehorus  fomicatus).  A 
WW  rubber  peet  that  caused  considerable  damage  to  young  rubber  plants  on  one 
ertate  was  found  to  be  the  slug,  Mariaella  dussunUeri. 

Some  insect  pests  of  the  sugar  cane,  J.  J.  Quelcu  (Timehri,  Brit.  Guiana, 
a.  wr^  1  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  9-H). — ^Mention  is  made  of  10  insect  enemies  of  the 
mgar  cane  in  British  Guiana  and  of  12  birds  that  assist  in  combating  them. 

Insects  injurious  to  the  peach  trees  in  New  Jersey,  J.  B.  Smith  (New  Jersey 
Bias.  Buk  2S5,  pp.  S-45,  pU.  4,  figs.  1^).— Nine  insects  that  are  the  source  of 
Injury  to  peach  trees  in  New  Jers^  and  require  treatment  in  the  orchard  are 
bere  considered,  namely,  the  peach  borer,  plum  curculio^  San  Jos6  scale,  terra- 
pin scale,  black  peach  aphis,  green  peach  aphis,  shot-hole  borer,  peach  twig 
nioth,  and  rose  chafer,  brief  accounts  being  given  of  the  life  history,  injury, 
and  remedial  measures  for  each. 

The  peach  borer,  which  occurs  throughout  the  State,  is  much  more  injurious 
in  the  lighter  soils  of  the  southern  section  of  New  Jersey  than  in  the  more 
stony,  hilly  North.  A  report  of  studies  of  the  life  history  and  remedial  meas- 
nres  for  this  borer,  conducted  by  the  author,  has  been  previoul^  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
la  p.  666). 
Observations  made  during  the  seasons  of  1909  and  1910  indicate  that  the 

appearance  of  adults  prior  to  July  1  is  exceptional.    It  is  estimated  that  not 

10  per  cent  of  the  eggs  actuaUy  laid  ever  produce  larvse  that  secure  entrance 

to  feeding  quarters  in  the  tree.    From  collections  made  during  the  season  of 

1910,  it  appears  that  there  are  five  stages  between  the  eggs  and  full  grown 
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larva.  "  JSveo.  the  moBt-advanced  caterpillars  do  not  mature  until  well  along 
in  June,  while  some  of  those  that  hatched  very  late  do  not  complete  their  growth 
in  time  to  transform  the  first  season,  hut  lie  over  a  second  winter,  practically 
full  grown,  and  do  some  little  feeding  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  summw. 
...  No  cocoons  at  all  were  found,  in  1910,  on  June  24 ;  July  8  th^  were  to  be 
found  in  some  numbers,  and  <mi  July  13  moths  had  begun  to  emerge,  making 
an  extreme  of  10  days,  of  which  perhaps  15  may  be  credited  to  the  actual  pupal 
stage." 

Every  tree  set  out  should  be  closely  examined  for  signs  of  the  borers  or 
borer  work  and  every  tree  that  may  have  a  borer  in  it  discarded.  "An  existing 
or  already  infested  orchard  should  be  carefully  examined  at  least  twice  in  each 
year;  as  late  as  convenient  in  fall,  and  again  in  the  following  ead  of  May  or 
early  June.  In  the  fall  examination  the  earth  should  be  removed  from  around 
the  base  of  the  trees  to  a  depth  of  at  least  6  and  preferably  8  Inches  and  every 
sign  of  a  wound  or  place  from  which  gum  exudes  should  be  investigated.** 
Examinations  should  again  be  made  between  the  end  of  May  and  tiie  middle 
of  June,  by  which  *'  time  the  borers  that  wintered  in  the  second  or  third  stage 
will  have  reached  the  fourth  stage  at  least  and  will  show  signs  of  their  presence 
even  if  pretty  well  down.  Their  feeding  will  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
caused  serious  harm,  and  careful  work  at  this  time  should  result  in  the 
elimination  of  at  least  05  per  cent  of  all  the  borers  present  In  the  orchard. 
Leave  the  base  of  the  tree  exposed  for  a  few  days  now,  to  toughoi  the  outer 
baric,  and  then,  before  again  drawing  up  the  soil,  ^ray  very  thoroughly  with  a 
lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead  mixture,  to  which  an  excess  of  lime  has  been 
added.  Use  1  pound  paste  arsenate  of  lead  to  every  5  gallons  of  lime-sulphur, 
or  1  pound  of  dry  arsenate  to  every  10  gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  and  apply  with 
all  the  force  possible  to  the  exposed  crown  and  for  a  distance  of  18  to  24  Inches 
above  the  surfkce.  Then  cbver  and  hill  up  at  least  6  inches  around  the  trunk 
after  the  application  is  thoroughly  dry.  The  strength  of  the  lime-splphur  wash 
may  be  that  of  the  ordinary  winter  spray  with  double  the  required  amount  of 
lime.  .  .  .  The  lime  and  sulphur  will  weather  above  ground  and  may  carry 
with  it  the  arsenate  of  lead ;  therefore,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  at  least  two 
additional  applications  to  the  trunk  above  ground,  say  oae  about  July  10  and 
the  other  about  August  1.  Below  ground  the  soil  and  moisture  will  maintain 
the  poisonous  coating  for  the  entire  season.** 

As  a  result  of  observations  and  experiments  made  during  the  seasons  1900 
and  1010  and  after  going  over  records  of  previous  experiments,  the  author 
concludes  that  mechanical  coverings  of  paper  and  other  materials  are  not  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  further  recommended.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  protective 
covering  must  be  in  place  not  later  than  July  1,  and  must  be  maintained  intact 
until  September  1  at  least,  if  all  borers  are  to  be  excluded.  The  various  com- 
binations of  clay,  lime,  cowdung,  soap,  and  other  messes  are  all  good  if  they 
can  be  applied  well  enough  and  cheaply  enough  to  afford  complete  protection. 

Ggg-laying  by  the  plum  curculio  begins  in  south  Jersey  by  May  10.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  about  a  week,  and  the  larval  galleries  and  young  larvae  may  be 
found  in  dropped  fruit  any  time  from  May  20  to  early  July.  The  heavy  part 
of  the  brood  matures  in  mid-July  as  larvie  and  during  early  August  as  adults. 

The  terrapin  scale  is  confined  to  Cumberland  Oounty,  where  it  is  more  injuri- 
ous than  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  orchards  in 
some  instances.  The  black  peach  aphis  occurs  tliroughout  the  State,  but  does 
injury  only  in  warm  light  soils  and  mainly  during  the  early  life  of  the  tree. 
The  green  aphis,  which  is  always  presoit  to  some  extent  everywhere  in  the 
State,  only  becomes  seasonally  and  locally  troublesome  on  younger  trees.  The 
peach  twig  borer  has  been  found  by  the  author  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
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some  seasons  and  localities  it  does  noticeable  injury  and  may  stunt  young 
trees  to  some  extent. 

Insects  inJurloiiB  to  dtros  fruits  and  methods  for  combatlngr  them,  W.  V. 
TowEB  {Porto  Rico  Sta,  Bui.  10,  pp,  7-55,  pis,  5). — In  this  bulletin  the  author 
deals  with  12  of  the  more  important  insect  enemies  of  citrus  fruits  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  their  natural  enemies,  including  methods  of  propagation  and  insecti- 
cides, with  directions  for  their  preparation  and  application. 

The  orange  leaf  weevil  (Diaprepea  apengleri)  appears  during  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  again  in  November,  there  being  two  broods  annually.  The  larvse 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  the  orange,  in  a  few  cases  having  been  found  damaging 
the  trees  to  such  an  extent  that  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  The 
goava,  avocado,  mango,  and  rose  are  also  food  plants  of  the  adult  "When 
this  insect  appears  spraytug  should  be  resorted  to  with  arsenate  of  lead,  4 
pounds  to  60  gallons  of  water.  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  scab  in  the  groves 
it  Is  recommended  that  a  fungicide  be  applied  with  the  insecticide." 

The  small  orange  leaf  weevil,  a  ravenous  feeder  on  orange  leaves,  especially 
the  new  growth,  is  a  pest  that  was  first  noticed  in  January  and  February,  1908, 
in  the  San  Juan  district  and  near  Arecibo  in  groves  planted  in  sandy  soils. 
In  1906  all  the  beetles  disappeared  by  March  1,  but  reappeared  again  in  June 
aod  during  the  blossoming  period  were  eeesi  scarring  the  fruit  The  eggs,  which 
vary  in  nimiber  from  6  to  24,  are  deposited  in  clusters  between  the  leaves. 
On  hatching  the  larvse  soon  fall  to  the  ground  and  feed  on  the  roots  of  the 
orange  tree&    The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  orange  leaf  weevil. 

The  May  beetle  {Lachno9tema  sp.)  is  the  source  of  injury  more  particularly 
noticeable  in  young  groves,  especially  where  the  ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  first  time.  It  generally  appears  during  April,  May,  and  June  and  is  a 
voracious  leaf  feeder.  The  caculo,  the  common  name  by  which  the  larva  of  this 
beetle  is  known  in  Porto  Rico,  feeds  on  the  roots  of  orange^  sugar  cane,  and 
a  number  of  common  grasses,  causing  considerable  destruction,  often  as  many 
as  60  having  be^i  taken  from  about  the  base  of  a  single  young  orange  tree. 

The  orange  dog,  a  papilionld  caterpillar  which  has  been  found  at  the  station 
during  July  and  October,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  orange  and  when  present 
in  large  numbers  causes  considerable  damage  as  it  is  a  ravenous  feeder.  Satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  in  combating  this  pest  by  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead«  3  pounds  to  50  gallcms  of  water. 

The  brown  ant  (SolenopaU  geminata),  which  attends  the  white  fly  and  the 
Lecanium  scale,  attacks  the  young,  t^ider  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  orange  when 
its  natural  food  supply  is  cut  off.  The  ants  carry  sand  up  about  the  base  of 
the  trees  and  when  the  food  supply  is  scant  they  gnaw  the  bark  where  it  is 
eovered  by  their  sand  houses.  Often  when  pineapples  have  been  removed  from 
between  rows  of  orange  trees  the  ants  attack  the  latter  in  great  numbers, 
flcarring  the  trees,  eating  young,  tender  shoots,  and  cutting  holes  in  the  fruit 
Gartmlic  acid  emulsion  is  said  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  spray 
to  be  recommended  in  combating  them. 

The  woolly  white  fly  (AleyrodeB  hotoardi}  feeds  upon  the  guava  and  orange 
and  \b  attended  by  ant&  A  red  spider  feeds  upon  the  essential  oils  of  the 
orange,  preferably  on  the  under  or  shady  side  of  the  fruit  or  leaf,  causing  them 
to  become  rusty  in  appearance.  The  adult  is  readily  held  in  check  by  sulphur 
sprays  or  by 'soap  or  kerosene  emulsion.  A  rust  mite  closely  resembling  the 
Florida  species  and  probably  identical  with  it  was  first  discovered  on  orange, 
grapefruit,  and  lemon  in  Porto  Rico  during  the  spring  of  1909. 

A  prellmhiary  account  of  the  four  species  of  scale  described  as  the  source  of 
injury  to  citrus  on  the  island  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  252). 
The  purple  scale  which  is  present  in  all  cultivated  and  wild  groves  on  the  island 
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Is  the  most  serious  orange  pest  Ovlposltion  continues  over  a  period  of  from  8 
to  11  days,  from  40  to  80  eggs  being  deposited.  The  incubation  period  is  shorter 
than  the  period  of  oviposition,  the  first  egg  hatching  before  the  last  is  laid. 
Incubation  has  been  found  at  times,  however,  to  require  as  many  as  18  days. 
The  adult  males  appeared  in  5  weeks,  while  7  weeks  are  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fanales.  The  life  cycle  of  the  female  is  said  to  require  from  8  to 
0  and  in  some  cases  10  weeks. 

Infestation  by  the  white  scale  iCh4ona8pi8  cUri),  which  is  generally  found 
on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  old  trees,  usually  starts  at  the  base  and  gradually 
works  up  among  the  branches  and  often  into  the  young  twigs.  The  black 
fungus  that  parasitizes  this  scale  Is  said  to  be  rather  slow  in  spreading  in 
cultivated  groves.  Life-history  studies  at  the  station  show  that  this  scale 
requires  the  same  length  of  time  to  develop  as  does  the  purple  scale.  "The 
most  effective  emulsions  are  kerosene  with  carbolic  add,  1  part  of  the  mixture 
to  5  of  water,  and  crude  oil  with  carbolic  add,  1  part  of  the  mixture  to  15  <Hr  18 
of  water." 

The  Florida  red  scale  (OhrysomphaUu  aanidum),  which  is  quite  prevalent 
in  citrus  groves,  is  generally  found  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  orange  and 
lemon.  It  does  not  spread  as  rapidly  as  the  purple  and  white  scales  but  when 
found  on  the  fruit  is  very  difficult  to  remove.  About  8  or  9  weeks  are  required 
for  its  development  The  red-headed  fungus  (SphmrostUbe  coooophUa)  has  been 
found  preying  upon  it  The  treatment  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  purple 
scale. 

The  hemispherical  scale,  generally  found  on  the  small  branches  and  leaves 
and  occasionally  on  the  fruit,  attacks  many  omamoital  plants  but  Is  not  con- 
sidered a  serious  pest  as  it  is  readily  held  in  check  by  one  or  two  sprayings 
of  kerosene  emulsion.  It  is  attended  by  ants  which  distribute  the  young  from 
place  to  place.  It  is  preyed  upon  during  the  rainy  season  by  a  white  fungus 
{Sporotrichum  sp.). 

Brief  notes  are  presented  upon  benefldal  fungi  and  methods  of  their  intro- 
duction in  combating  scales.  The  red-headed  fungus  appears  in  the  Bayamon 
district  and  is  more  prevalent  there  than  the  white-headed  fungus.  In  the 
Pueblo  Viejo  district,  however,  the  white-headed  fungus  has  been  observed  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  red-headed  fungus.  It  is  said  that  the  spedes  that 
prey  upon  the  purple  scale  spread  very  rapidly,  whereas  those  which  prey  upon 
the  white  scale  do  so  very  slowly. 

Windbreaks  are  discussed  at  some  length,  attention  being  called  to  the  f^ct 
that  there  is  not  a  grove  on  the  island  that  does  not  need  in  some  part  more 
protection  from  wind  than  it  has  at  the  present  time.  The  several  causes 
of  scarred  fruit  are  discussed.  Chafing  by  wind  is  shown  to  be  an  important 
factor ;  in  one  case  the  windy  side  of  a  tree  showed  28  scarred  and  234  unscarred 
fruit  while  the  leeward  side  showed  7  scarred  and  210  unscarred. 

Notes  on  spraying  and  spraying  machinery  and  an  extended  discussion  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  follow. 

Notes  on  some  coconut  pests,  P.  L.  Gitppt  (Proc.  Agr.  8oc.  Trinidocl  and 
Tobago,  11  {1911),  No,  2,  pp.  16-J-i7i).— The  data  here  presented  relate  to 
Brassolis  aophorm,  the  spiny  coconut  caterpillar  (Hyperchiria  ^.),  a  rhinoceros 
beetle,  and  Bhynchophorus  palmarum,  the  larva  of  which  is  the  well-known 
"gru-gru  worm." 

Insects  injurious  to  shade  trees,  J.  B.  Suith  (Ann,  Rpt,  Forest  Park  Beserv, 
Com.  N.  J.,  4  (1908),  pp.  85-100,  pis.  S,  figs.  4)«— A  brief  account  of  the  more 
important  insect  enemies  of  shade  trees  in  New  Jersey. 

Insects  of  the  greenhouse  and  their  extermination,  J.  J.  Davis  (Trans,  lU. 
Hon.  8oc.,  IK  aer.,  U  (1910),  pp.  ^^4i).— The  author  here  oonsiders  a  few  of 
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tbe  more  Important  insect  pests  that  occur  In  the  greenhouse,  including  the 
Sdara  maggot  (Sciara  incotMtans)  which  attacks  cucumbers,  the  greenhouse 
white  Gy,  the  red  spider,  cutworms,  of  which  Peridroma  sauda  is  the  most  com- 
mon, plant  lice,  tbrips,  of  which  Thrips  tabad  is  said  to  be  the  most  abundant 
and  troublesome  in  Illinois,  the  rose  or  oblique-banded  leaf  roller  {CfuXBcia 
roffoceana),  and  the  greenhouse  leaf-tyer  {Phlyctainia  ferrugalia). 

The  mole  cricket  (Scapteriscus  didactylus),  A.  FsEnHOLM  (Proc.  Agr,  8oc, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  11  {1911),  No.  2,  pp,  159-163;  abs.  in  Agr.  Nev)8  [Bar^ 
(Ad09],  10  (1911),  No.  £3$,  p.  106).'-This  is  a  general  account  of  the  life  his- 
tory, habits,  and  remedial  measures  for  the  mole  cricket,  which  in  Trinidad 
takes  a  prominent  i^ce  among  insect  pests,  it  being  the  most  destructive  of 
those  that  occnr  in  market  gardais.  Three  of  the  most  common  birds  in 
Trinidad,  the  Savannah  blackbird  {Quiacalui  erasHroatris) ,  the  tickbird 
{Crotophaga  ani),  and  Lanius  pUanga  feed  freely  on  mole  crickets  and  assist 
in  ciiecking  more  extensive  depredations. 
Poisoned  baits  are  resorted  to  as  r^nedial  measures. 

The  Thysanoptera  that  attack  Oramlnen  in  Buasia,  D.  M.  Koboljkow 
{Izv.  MoBkov.  Selsk,  Khoz.  Inai.  (Arm.  Inst.  Agron,  Moscou),  16  {1910),  No.  S, 
pp.  192-^05,  fige.  n).— This  is  a  report  of  investigations  made  of  the  thrips 
tbat  attack  grains  and  grasses  in  Bussia.  The  work,  which  was  conducted  in 
cooperatloi  with  N.  M.  Kulagin,  was  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  the  Moscow 
Agricultural  Institute  upon  winter  rye^  wheat,  oats,  timothy,  and  other  grasses. 
Six  species  were  found,  nam^y,  Anthoihripa  aculeatus,  Limothrips  denti- 
oomfe,  Physopus  vulgatisHmns,  Aptenothtipa  rufua^  A.  nitidulus,  and  Chiro- 
Ihrip8  manicatus,  the  first  four  being  the  most  Important  A.  aculeatus  was 
fooDd  to  feed  on  the  ripe  pollen  and  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  flower  apophyses. 

Investigationfi  of  Fhlosotribus  olesB,  M.  Topi  {AiU  B.  Aocad,  LinceL  Rend, 
CI.  8cL  Fis.,  Mat.  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20  {1911),  I,  No.  1,  pp.  62-67).— An  account  of 
the  life  history  and  habits  of,  and  injury  to  the  olive  by,  the  scolytid  bark 
beetle  P.  aoarabtgoides  {olew). 

The  apple  red  bacrs*  G.  R.  Cbosbt  and  0.  S.  Wilson  (New  York  Cornell  8ta, 
BmL  291,  pp.  218-225,  pU.  5,  figs.  10).— The  capsid  bugs  Heterocordylus  malinus 
tad  Lygidea  mendax,  to  which  the  common  names  of  apple  red  bug  and  false 
apple  red  bug,  respectivdy,  have  been  applied,  have  become  a  source  of  injury 
to  apples  in  New  York.  Although  observed  on  apples  from  time  to  time  for  a 
nomber  of  years,  they  did  not  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  par- 
ticular study  until  the  spring  of  1908,  wh«i  a  serious  outbreak  was  reported  in 
an  orchard  at  Syracuse,  an  account  of  which  by  M.  Y.  Slingerland  has  been 
previously  noted  (B.  &  IL,  22,  p.  654). 

While  the  most  conspicuous  work  of  the  red  bug  is  found  oa  the  leaves,  those 
tbat  are  badly  punctured  early  in  the  season  becoming  curled  and  in  some 
eases  dropping  off,  yet  this  damage  is  very  slight  A  little  later  the  bugs 
attack  the  tender  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  growing  branches  and  frequently 
atop  growth  by  their  punctures.  The  principal  injury,  however,  is  caused  by 
ptmctures  in  the  young  fruit  The  bristles  of  the  bug's  beak  penetrate  quite  to 
tiie  center  of  the  young  apples;  the  tissue  around  each  puncture  becoming 
discolored  and  hardened.  Many  of  the  punctured  apples  f^U  to  the  ground, 
others  dry  up  on  the  trees,  while  the  remainder  mature  but  are  badly  deformed 
and  rendered  unmarketable.  Sometimes  a  drop  of  gum  oozes  from  each  punc- 
ture. A  grower  at  Waterloo  states  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  injury 
in  his  orchard  has  amounted  to  about  $1,000  a  year,  while  another  at  Brockport 
estimates  his  yearly  loss  to  be  from  $S00  to  $600.  In  1900  the  presence  of 
apUds  in  great  numbers  made  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of  red  bug  injury 
ahnost  impoecAble. 
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Both  species  are  generally  distributed  throughout  the  apple-growing  sections 
of  the  State  and  the  red  bug  is  recorded  from  Illinois.  A  species  closely  related 
to  the  red  bug,  H.  flavipes,  has  been  recorded  by  I.  Nitobe  from  Japan,  where 
it  is  a  source  of  injury.  The  apple  is  the  only  food  plant  upon  which  the 
author  has  found  these  two  red  bugs  feeding. 

The  eggs  of  both  species  are  laid  during  late  June  or  early  July,  being  in- 
serted their  full  length  into  the  bark  on  the  smaller  branches,  2-year-oId  wood 
being  preferred.  All  eggs  definitely  known  to  belong  to  the  red  bug  were  found 
inserted  in  a  slit  in  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  spurs,  while  those  of  the 
false  red  bug  are  usually  inserted  in  pairs  in  the  l€^nticels  of  smooth  2-year-old 
wood.  The  eggs  of  the  red  bug  begin  to  hatch  soon  after  the  leaves  of  the 
fruit  buds  open  and  hatching  is  practically  complete  by  the  time  the  blossoms 
open;  those  of  the  false  red  bug  hatch  about  one  week  later.  Technical  de- 
scriptions and  drawings  are  given  of  the  five  nymphal  stages  passed  by  these 
species.  Very  soon  after  hatching  the  nymphs  move  to  the  young  leaves  on 
which  they  feed  until  full  grown  in  case  fruit  is  not  available.  Both  species 
were  reared  to  the  adult  stage  exclusively  on  foliage.  Usually  when  fruit  is 
present  the  nymphs  attack  it  as  soon  as  set  and  sting  it  to  death  with  their 
feeding  punctures. 

Attempts  made  to  kill  the  delicate  and  tender  njrmphs  at  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing  by  coating  the  bark  thoroughly  with  commercial  lime-sulphur,  diluted  1 :  8, 
and  applied  Just  before  the  time  of  hatching,  failed,  the  nymphs  maturing  on 
the  trees  as  abundantly  as  on  those  not  treated.  Experiments  conducted  in 
1909  demonstrated  that  the  nymphs  are  very  hard  to  kill  with  either  whale-oU 
soap  or  kerosene  emulsion  and  that  commercial  whale-oil  soap  is  very  likely 
to  bum  young  apple  foliage.  In  experiments  made  in  1909  with  commercial 
lime-sulphur,  diluted  1 :  30,  none  of  the  nymphs  was  killed  unless  the  liquid  was 
applied  so  freely  as  practically  to  drown  them. 

In  1910  experiments  with  whale-oil  soap  and  nicotln  preparations  were  oon- 
ducted  on  a  larger  scala  Neither  homemade  whale-oil  soap  free  from  uncom- 
bined  alkali  ndr  commercial  brands  were  effective  in  killing  the  nymphs.  Black- 
leaf  diluted  1 :  65,  Nico-fume  diluted  1 :  700,  and  Blackleaf  40  diluted  1 :  816 
were  found  effective  when  the  nymphs  were  thoroughly  wet  with  the  spray. 
The  addition  of  about  2  pounds  of  soap  to  each  50  gallons  of  liquid  made  it 
spread  better  and  in  a  measure  it  lost  its  toidency  to  collect  in  small  drops 
without  wetting  the  insects.  A  grower  at  Waterloo,  who  used  Blackleaf  at  the 
rate  of  1  gallon  in  100  gallons  of  dilute  Ume-sulphur  to  which  arsenate  of  lead 
had  been  added  reports  excellent  results  in  the  control  of  the  red  bug. 

In  applying  the  nicotln  preparation  the  first  application  should  be  made  Just 
before  the  blossoms  open,  while  the  nymphs  are  small,  soft,  and  tender.  As 
the  eggs  of  the  false  red  bug  and  some  of  those  of  the  red  bug  hatch  during 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  a  second  application  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary Just  after  the  blossoms  fall,  at  which  time  the  tobacco  preparation  may  be 
added  to  the  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  as  used  for  apple  scab  and  the 
codling  moth. 

Harlequin  cabbage  bu^r  (Murgantia  histrionica),  R.  I.  Smfth  {North  Caro- 
lina 8ta.  Rpt  1909,  pp.  90-99,  fig,  i). — ^This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  a  paper  relating  to  which 
has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  348). 

Tabulated  records  of  the  oviposition  of  14  hibernated  individuals  show  that 
egg  masses  are  deposited  at  periods  varying  from  2  to  15  days,  with  an  average 
of  about  one  mass  every  4  days,  12  being  the  normal  number  of  eggs  in  a  mass. 
Eggs  deposited  the  middle  of  April  required  an  average  of  11  days  for  incuba- 
tion, while  for  eggs  deposited  the  middle  of  May  the  average  was  about  6  day& 
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In  liot  sammer  weather,  however,  they  may  hatch  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
length  of  life  of  the  14  hibernated  females  kept  in  confinement  varied  from  22 
to  69  days,  the  last  dying  on  June  11.  Ninety-six  was  about  the  average  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  by  each  hibernating  female,  the  maximum  being  179  and  the 
minimum  36. 

The  usual  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  second  brood  is  from  72  to  84. 
There  is  stated  to  be  a  variation  in  the  duration  of  the  young  stages  par- 
tlcolarly  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  instars.  The  author's  records  of  bugs  that 
batched  on  August  24  and  25  showed  the  life  cycles  exclusively  of  the  egg 
stage,  to  cover  from  57  to  65  days.  Three  full  generations  and  possibly  a 
partial  fourth  are  all  that  are  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Eggs 
deposited  in  the  fall  too  late  to  hatch  or  bugs  that  fkil  to  reach  maturity  before 
winter  commences,  do  not  live  until  spring. 

On  the  leaf -hoppers  that  injure  the  sugar  beet  in  Bohemia,  H.  Uzel  (Ztschr. 
Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  S5  (1911),  Ifo.  5,  pp.  285-292) .—The  species  here  con- 
sidered are  Cicadula  sexnoiata,  Chlorita  flavescens,  C.  solcmi,  Eupteryx  carpini 
{=TypMocyba  picia),  and  PhUcpnus  spumariua  i=Aphrophora  spumaria). 

Description  of  a  new  coccid  species,  Ceroputo  ambigua,  with  notes  on  its 
life  history  and  anatomy,  D.  T.  Ftjllaway  (Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci.,  12 
(1910),  pp.  223-239,  pis.  4). — It  is  stated  that  this  scale  insect  is  to  be  found 
on  the  salt  marsh  grass  or  pickle  weed  (Salicomia  ambigua)  that  grows  on  the 
marshy  flats  of  the  bay  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

HflBmatopius  urius  as  an  agent  in  the  transmission  of  infectious  diseases 
of  the  pig,  N.  Bebnazky  (A6«.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  Ref.,  45  (1910), 
No.  20,  p.  614;  Vet.  Rcc,  23  (1910),  No.  1149,  pp.  37,  58).— The  author  observed 
that  upon  a  farm  where  hog  cholera  prevailed  the  hog  louse  (H.  urius)  i^assed 
from  the  dead  animals  to  the  straw  and  thence  to  other  pigs.  Lice  were  col- 
lected from  infected  pigs  and  placed  upon  4  pigs  of  from  10  to  11)  kg.  in  weight 
that  had  been  obtained  from  a  region  free  from  swine  fever,  19  lice  ueing  placed 
npon  each  pig. 

All  of  the  4  pigs  became  ill  in  from  12  to  14  days,  showing  diarrhea  and  be- 
coming emaciated.  Two  of  the  pigs  died  after  17  and  19  days,  respectively, 
while  the  other  two  remained  alive  until  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-fifth  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  The  autopsies  showed  lesions  of 
pore  hog  cholera  or  alterations  due  to  a  mixed  infection  of  hog  cholera  and  of 
pasteurellosls. 

ITotes  on  Chrysopa  dorsalis,  E.  Maude  Aldebson  (ErU.  Mo.  Mag.,  2.  ser.,  22 
(1911),  No.  255,  pp.  49-54,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — ^An  account  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  this  insect 

Gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  suppression,  F.  W.  Rane  (Ann.  Rpt.  State 
Forester  Mass.,  7  (1910),  pp.  65-115,  pis.  7,  map  i).— The  details  of  eradication 
work  conducted  by  the  State  in  1910  are  here  reported. 

During  the  year  many  improvements  were  made  in  spraying  apparatus  and 
methods,  it  being  found  possible  for  a  gang  to  thoroughly  spray  as  many  as 
23i  acres  of  heavy  growth  in  one  day.  In  experiments  conducted  newly  hatched 
larvse  were  caught  on  tanglefoot  and  screens  at  distances  varying  from  60  to 
600  feet,  and  a  single  caterpillar  upon  one  screen  on  May  11  which  was  1,833 
feet  from  the  point  of  liberation.  "  These  experiments  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  small  caterpillars  of  the  gipsy  moth  may  be  carried  by  wind.  This 
method  of  distribution  is  probably  most  frequent  when  the  caterpillars  are  in 
the  first,  or  possibly  in  the  second  stage,  at  which  time  they  spin  large  quantities 
of  silk  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  themselves  from  the  trees  or  foliage.  It  is 
probable  that  these  insects  are  often  carried  long  distances  in  this  way,  and 
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tbat  large  numbers  of  them  perish  eFery  y«ar  because  they  fall  to  oome  In 
contact  with  suitable  food." 

Reports  by  L.  O.  Howard  on  Parasite  Work  (pp.  94-^) ;  by  A..T.  Speare  en 
The  Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Brown-tail  and  the  Glpoy  Moths  (pp.  d8-101)  ;  maA 
by  H.  N.  Jones  on  Further  Studies  on  the  Nature  of  the  Wilt  Disease  of  liie 
Gipsy  Moth  Larvae  (pp.  101-106)  are  also  included. 

Spraying  for  codling  moth  in  ^Cbdloway  orchard  (Oreff.  Agr.  Col.  Bui,, 
1,  ser.,  1911,  No.  48,  pp.  56,  58).— -Tests  made  of  the  comparatiTe  value  of  1,  % 
and  3  applications  of  lead  arsenate  1J5:S0  are  sommarised  in  the  foUowing 
table: 

Comparative  tests  of  one,  two,  and  three  applications  of  lead  arsenate  for 

codling  moth. 


Spray. 

Times 
sprayed. 

Date. 

Nnmbep 
oi  clean 
apples. 

Number 

of  wormy 

apples. 

Percent 
wormy. 

Anenate  of  leed  1.5:50.... 

1 
2 
S 
0 

May  12 

7S5 

229 

619 

1,020 

145 

56 
279 

16.6 

Do 

May  12,  June  SI 

14.2 

Do 

May  12,  Jane  21,  Aug.  28. . 

8.2 

None 

21.4 

Spraying  for  the  codling  moth  (Oreff.  Aifn  Col.  Bui.,  1.  ser.,  191U  No.  48, 
pp.  29,  SI). — ^The  results  of  tests  made  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  one 
and  two  sprays  in  controlling  the  codling  moth,  in  which  12-year-old  trees  were 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  1 :  50,  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Comparative  tests  of  one  and  two  applications  of  lead  arsenate  for  codling  motK 


Spray. 

Times 
sprayed. 

Date. 

Number 
of  clean 
apples. 

Number 

of  wormy 

apples. 

Percent 
wonay. 

None 

0 

1 
2 

458 
566 
488 

221 
154 
78 

S2.5 

Arsenate  of  lead 

June  5 

21.  S 

Do 

June  6,  July  5 

ia.s 

History  of  spraying  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  C.  W.  Woodworth  (Better  FruiU 
5  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  65-70,  fig.  1). — Much  of  the  data  here  presented  have  been 
previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  560).  In  regard  to  zinc 
arsenate  the  author  states  that  it  has  proved  to  be  the  safest  of  the  arsenicals 
that  can  be  procured  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  though  not  as  safe  as  neutral 
lead  arsenate.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  used  without  very  serious  evidence  of 
burning  in  orchards  where  dusting  has  been  adopted  instead  of  spraying. 

Solving  the  problem  of  the  codlingr  moth,  E.  P.  Tatlob  (Better  Fruit,  5 
(1911),  No.  10,  pp.  77-80). — The  author  considers  the  unusually  large  percent- 
age of  wormy  fruit  in  the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado  in  1910  to  have  been  due 
to  the  comparatively  light  crop  of  fruit  and  the  superabundance  of  worms  that 
hibernated  successfully  as  a  result  of  favorable  climatic  conditions.  In  2  ua- 
sprayed  orchards  examined  on  June  18,  07.2  per  cent  of  the  apples  still  upon  tlie 
trees  in  a  Ben  Davis  orchard  and  96.6  per  cent  in  a  Winesap  orchard  were 
already  wormy.  In  a  third  unsprayed  orchard  examined  on  July  1,  9Q.8  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  still  upon  the  trees  were  wormy. 

The  author  again  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  951)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  sprays  required  to  control  the  moth  in  an  orchard  will  depend 
principally  upon   (1)  previous  infestation  of  the  orchard,   (2)   proximity  to 
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oC&er  Infested  erdmrds,  (3)  cffBcfency  of  earlier  sprays,  and  (4)  the  variety 
of  fruit  He  eonslders  it  folly  for  anyone  to  state  arbitrarily  the  exact  number 
of  q>rayB  necessary  under  all  conditions  to  control  the  codling  moth. 

liaise  stalk  borer,  Sesamla  fuaca,  O.  W.  Mallt  (Affr,  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope, 
S7  {1910}^  No.  6t  pp.  686,  ^87).— Notes  on  the  migratory  habits  of  the  larvae 
are  given. 

InrestigationB  on  the  coehyUs  and  eademis  moths  {Rev,  VU.,  55  (1911), 
yo.  894t  pp.  llS-156j  pi.  1,  flg8,  17). — Papers  are  here  presented  on  the  differ- 
ential biological  characteristics  of  Cochplis  ambiguella  and  Evdemis  lH)trana, 
and  their  geographical  distribution,  by  J.  Feytaud;  methods  of  combating 
tliem,  by  J.  Yincens ;  the  destmction  of  adult  moths  in  Champagne,  by  P.  D4- 
piiiset;  preventive  treatment  in  large  vineyards,  by  J.  Capus  and  J.  Feytaud; 
the  use  of  insecticides  against  the  cochylls,  by  L.  Moreau  and  E.  Vlnet;  the 
occurrence  of  these  moths  in  the  various  Provinces  of  France;  and  general 
conclusions  by  R.  Brunet 

Kew  treatment  of  the  vine  cocfaylls,  Catowi  {Feuitte  Inform.  MiiK  Agr, 
[P»rtel,  1910,  No.  97;  aba.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [i^omel,  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
/iKd*  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  Nov.,  p.  179). — An  emulsion  consisting  of 
0.5  kg.  of  carbon  disulphid  and  2  kg.  of  yellow  soap  in  100  liters  of  water  has 
been  found  most  efficacious  In  the  destruction  of  the  cochylis.  The  soap  is 
first  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  remainder  of  the  100  liters  of  water  is  added 
cold  to  the  emulsion  and  the  carbon  disuphld  then  added  while  the  mixture  is 
emulsified.  This  anulsion  will  penetrate  the  flowers  of  the  grape  where  the 
insect  lies  hidden. 

KyBsomsrzomyla  rossi  and  malaria,  G.  A.  BBNTLirr  (Paludism  [Simla], 
1911,  No.  2,  pp.  S5-It2). — ^From  the  observations  here  reported  the  author  con- 
cludes that  N.  rossi  is  naturally  refractory  to  malarial  infection,  but  that  this 
inununity  may  sometimes  be  broken  down,  notably  under  conditions  insepar- 
able from  feeding  experiments  conducted  with  mosquitoes  in  captivity. 

The  seasonal  malarial  infection  of  ITeocellia  stephensi  in  Bombay,  0.  A. 
Bentley  (Paludism  [Simla],  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  45-^51). —The  author  thinks  that 
existing  information  Justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  infection  of  malarla- 
canying  anopheles  both  as  regards  zygotes  and  sporozoits  is  subject  to  seasonal 
Tarlation,  that  this  variation  can  not  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  change  of 
temperature  alone,  and  that  careful  investigation  into  seasonal  infection  of 
anopheles  is  required. 

[Hotes  on  mosquitoes],  S.  P.  James  (Paludism  [SimZa],  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  52- 
88,  pi.  1). — ^These  notes  include  provisional  lists,  etc.,  of  the  anophelines  known 
to  occur  in  India,  descriptions  of  a  new  anopheline  and  of  a  new  genus  and 
species  of  culicine,  and  an  account  of  the  develofMuent  of  the  egg  follicle  in 
anoi^ellnes  by  S.  K.  Christophers. 

Relation  of  the  buffalo  or  other  gn^ats  in  Texas  to  pellagra,  F.  W.  Mallt 
(Birf.  Tex.  Bd.  Health,  4  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  «-^6).— The  greater  number  oiJ 
250  replies  received  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  author  to  physicians 
hi  Texas  show  the  majority  of  pellagra  cases  to  be  found  in  counties  in  which 
Bimulld  gnats  apparently  do  not  occur.  There  seems  to  be  a  practical  unan- 
imity among  the  physicians  who  have  treated  pellagra  cases  that  they  can  not 
trace  any  relationship  to  the  agency  of  the  buffalo  gnat,  even  where  found  in 
their  localitiea  The  gnat-Infested  districts  appear  to  be  largely  confined  to 
northeast  Texas  and  counties  bordering  the  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Trinity  Rivers, 
thus  being  practically  confined  to  the  area  of  greatest  rainfall  in  Texas,  while 
the  districts  where  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  pellagra  are  found  are  in  the 
aieas  of  lesser  rainfall  (o  the  west  ^  t 
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Experiments  to  ascertain  if  certain  Tabanidn  act  as  the  carriers  of  Try- 
panosoma pecorum,  D.  Bbuge  et  al.  {Proc.  Roy,  8oc.  [Londonh  Ber,  B,  8S 
(1911),  No.  B  565,  pp.  S49-958,  pi.  i).— "Toftoniw  secedena,  T.  ihoracinu8,  and 
T.  fuscomarQinatu8  appeared  to  be  unable  to  transmit  T.  pecorwn  from  infected 
to  healthy  cattle  by  the  mechanical  method  of  transmission.  Owing  to  the 
short  life  of  these  tabanlds  in  captivity  it  is  Impossible,  from  the  above  experi- 
ments, to  state  whether  they  can  convey  the  disease  (T.  pecorum)  after  a  period 
of  development  of  the  trypanosome  in  the  fly.  We  believe  the  three  types  of 
flagellates  found  in  T.  secedena  and  T.  thoraoinus  to  be  various  stages  in  the 
development  of  a  harmless  Gritmdium  in  these  fliek" 

Ezi>erlments  to  ascertain  if  Trypanosoma  gambiense  during  its  develop- 
ment within  Qlosslna  palpalis  is  infective,  D.  Bbuce  et  al.  (Proc.  Boy.  8oc. 
[London],  Ber.  B,  8S  (1911),  No.  B  565,  pp.  S45S48) .—'*  Trypanosoma  gam^ 
hienae  may  retain  their  virulence,  as  ascertained  by  direct  inoculation  into 
susceptible  animals*  for  a  period  of  2  days  after  they  are  ingested  by  Q.  palpalis. 
After  the  trypanosomes  have  been  within  the  gut  of  the  fly  for  2  days  the 
power  of  infecting  animals  with  sleeping  sickness,  when  inoculated  subcu- 
taneously,  is  lost  for  a  period  of  22  days.  T.  gambiense  regains  the  power  of 
infecting  by  direct  inoculation  after  it  has  been  about  24  days  within  the 
intestine  of  the  fly.  The  number  of  days  during  which  the  virulence  of  the 
trypanosomes  contained  in  the  fly  is  lost  roughly  coincides  with  the  time  that 
the  infected  fly  is  incapable  of  transmitting  sleeping  sickness  by  biting  sus- 
ceptible animals.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  salivary  glands  of  the  fly 
are  invaded  by  virulent  forms  of  the  parasite  36  days  after  the  fly  has  fed  upon 
Infected  blood." 

Experiments  to  investigate  the  infectivity  of  Qlossina  palpalis  fed  on 
sleeping  sickness  patients  under  treatment,  D.  Bruce,  et  al.  (Proc.  Roy.  Boa, 
{London],  Ber.  B,  8S  (1911),  No.  B  565,  pp.  SS8SU) -—It  was  found  that  GIo«- 
Hna  palpalis  fed  on  natives  suffering  from  sleeping  sickness,  whether  untreated 
by  drugs  or  treated  by  arsenic  and  other  drugs,  may  become  infected  and  be 
capable  of  transferring  the  disease  to  healthy  animal& 

Bemarks  on  the  egg-laying  of  Stomoxys  calcitrans  and  rearing  the  larvn 
of  Muscidae,  M.  Langeron  (Compt.  Rend.  Boo.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  (1910),  No.  28, 
pp.  2S0,  2S1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  VeU  Bci.,  6  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  60,  fii).— The 
author  finds  that  boiled  bran  forms  a  very  good  medium  for  the  development  of 
the  Iarv8B  of  the  Muscidse.    It  must  be  kept  moist  and  the  light  excluded. 

Third  report  on  flies  as  carriers  of  Infection  (Rpts.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Ot. 
Brit.],  Pub.  Health  and  Med.  Subjs.,  n.  ser.,  1910,  No.  iO,  pp.  i8,  pis.  7,  figs.  S). — 
Three  papers  are  here  presented,  namely.  Observations  on  the  Ways  in  which 
Artificially-infected  Flies  (Musca  domestica)  Carry  and  Distribute  Pathog^iic 
and  other  Bacteria,  by  G.  S.  Graham-Smith  (pp.  1-40) ;  Summary  of  Literature 
Relating  to  the  Bionomics  of  the  Parasitic  Fungus  of  Flies,  Empusa  mus&B, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic  Aspect,  by  J.  Bernstein  (pp.  41-45) ; 
and  Note  as  to  Work  in  Hand,  but  not  yet  Published,  and  as  to  Proposed  Yur- 
ther  Work  in  Reference  to  Flies  as  Carriers  of  Infection,  by  S.  M.  Copeman  (pp. 
45-48). 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Graham-Smith  show  that  nonspore-bearing 
bacteria  frequently  survive  for  several  days  In  the  crops  of  files  and  that  after 
a  meal  flies  may  regurgitate  some  of  the  contents  of  their  crops  through  the 
proboscis.  ''A  fly  which  has  access  to  abundant  food  produces  between  15  and 
30  deposits  (vomits  and  feces)  In  24  hours  .  .  .  Experiments  with  Bacttlus 
prodigiosus  show  that  flies  may  infect  sugar  48  hours  after  feeding  on  infected 
material,  and  that  clean  flies  may  Infect  themselves  by  feeding  on  the  recent 
deposits  of  infected  flies.    In  the  few  experiments  whlCh  were  tried,  milk  and 
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meat  were  not  infected.    Files  fed  on  anthrax  spores  did,  however,  infect  the 
sirup  which  was  given  to  them  as  food." 

Notes  on  fruit  flies  (Trypetid»)  with  descriptions  of  new  species,  W.  W. 
Pboggatt  iProc,  Unn.  8oc.  N.  S.  Wales,  S5  (1910),  pt.  4,  pp.  862-872).— In  this 
paper  the  author  presents  further  information  upon  fruit  flies  (B.  S.  B.,  22,  p. 
559).  Seven  species  are  described  as  new  to  science,  namely,  a  mistletoe  fruit  - 
fly  {Ceratitis  loranthi),  bred  from  fruits  of  Loranthus  pendulua  on  Eucalyptus 
sp.  In  West  Australia;  Dacus  kkigH,  bred  from  the  fruits  of  the  usher  tree 
{Cdlatropis  procera)  in  Khartum;  D.  pepisalw  from  the  Bussell  Group  of  Solo- 
mon Islands;  D.  passiflorw,  bred  from  Granadilla  fruits  and  mangoes,  New 
Zealand ;  Z>.  tongensis,  bred  from  mangoes  imported  into  New  Zealand ;  D,  raro- 
tongte,  bred  from  mangoes  in  Rarotonga,  Cook  Islands ;  and  D.  kirki,  bred  from 
peaches  and  from  island  fruit  imported  into  New  Zealand. 

The  French  bean  fly,  Agromyza  phaseoli,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  (Agr.  Oaz,  N.  S, 
Wales,  22  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  151-154,  pi.  i).— An  account  is  given  of  the  life 
history  and  remedial  measures  for  this  leaf-mining  fly,  which,  though  ap- 
parently a  native  of  Australia,  was  not  recorded  until  1898,  in  which  year  it 
injured  bean  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Erina  and  Wamberal.  It  was  the  source 
of  serious  injury  in  1910,  having  spread  over  a  much  larger  area  than  that 
occupied  In  former  years. 

The  dan^r  of  transporting  plagrue  longr  distances  through  the  interme- 
diation of  the  flea,  A.  Batbaud  (Presse  MH.  [Parw],  1911,  No.  19,  pp.  179, 180; 
a\fs.  Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  56  {1911),  No.  15,  pt.  2,  p.  1152).— The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  ttiat  since  plague  germs  may  remain  virulent  in  the 
rat  flea  (Ceratophyllus  fasciatus)  during  hibernation  for  a  period  of  from  1 
month  to  45  days,  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  long  distances  in  this  manner. 
He  suggests  tliat  when  the  fleas  leave  the  bodies  of  animals  which  have  suc- 
cmobed  to  plague  they  may  seek  refuge  in  bales  of  goods  or  cracks  of  boxes 
and  live  there  at  a  temperature  which  renders  them  torpid,  practically  hiber- 
nating, while  the  plague  germs  maintain  their  vitality  and  virulence. 

Besearches  on  the  Ascaridae  of  Camivora,  A.  Baillet  and  A.  Henby  ( Compt. 
Rend.  8oe.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  i£-i5).— The  authors  recognize 
2  genera  of  ascarids  tliat  are  parasitic  in  Camivora,  namely,  Belascaris  and 
Toxascaris,  both  of  which  were  described  by  Leiper  in  1907.  Five  species  are 
described  as  belonging  to  the  former  genus  Belascaris  and  three  to  the  latter. 
B.  mystax  is  parasitic  in  the  cat  and  other  Felldse  and  B,  marginata  and 
T.  limbata  n.  sp.  in  the  dog. 

Technical  papers  on  miscellaneous  forest  insects.  III. — K  revision  of  the 
powder-post  beetles  of  the  family  Lyctidas  of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
E.  J.  Kraus  (17.  fif.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  20,  tech.  ser.,  pt.  S,  pp.  111-1S8).— 
In  this  paper  the  author  points  out  the  more  prominent  specific  characters  and 
gives  the  range  of  variation  within  the  species.  Following  a  brief  intro- 
duction he  deals  with  the  history  of  the  family  Lyctidse  and  the  three  genera 
recognized  as  belonging  to  it  (Lyctus,  Lyctoxylon,  and  Minthea),  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  family,  synopsis  of  the  genera,  revlsional  notes,  and 
synopsis  of  species  of  the  genus  Lyctus.  Systematic  notes  are  given  on  14 
species  of  Lyctus,  of  which  one,  L.  poUtus,  reared  from  licorice  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  described  as  new,  also  on  one  species  of  Lyctoxylon  and  2  species  of 
Minthea.    A  bibliography  of  61  titles  is  included. 

In  an  appendix  (pp.  139-138)  A.  D.  Hopkins  presents  notes  on  habits  and 
distribution  and  a  list  of  the  described  species  of  this  family,  89  species  of 
Lyctus,  2  of  Lyctoxylon,  and  2  of  Minthea  being  listed. 

"  So  far  as  known,  the  species  of  the  family  Lyctidse  live  in  dead  and  dry 
wood  of  natural  growtfi,  in  the  seasoned  sapwood  of  commercial  product^ -^ 
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and  in  the  pith  of  vines  and  the  dried  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  do  not 
infest  the  wood  of  coniferous  trees.  Some  of  the  species  appear  to  prefer  the 
dead  and  dry  wood  of  standing  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  undar  natural  condi- 
tions,  and  therefore  are  rarely  found  in  the  commercial  articles;  for  tltis 
reason  they  are  not  sabject  to  temporary  or  permanent  removal  from  tiie 
natural  range  of  the  species.  The  other  species,  which  infest  commerdil 
products*  are  subject  to  wide  distribution  over  the  world." 

A  new  species  of  Bccoptogaster,  J.  M.  Swaine  (Canad.  Bni.,  42  {1910),  Tfo. «, 
pp.  M-^5,  pi.  ly.^Ecoaptogaater  picew  n.  sp.,  collected  at  Hudson,  Quebec,  In 
branches  of  Picew  canadensis,  is  reported  to  be  the  first  species  of  tfats  genu 
of  beetles  recorded  from  conifers  in  eastern  North  America. 

The  unknown  snout  beetle  or  bud  weevil,  G.  Chase  (Better  Fruit,  S 
(1911),  No.  10,  pp.  9S,  »-{).— The  author  reports  that  in  March,  1910,  an  unde- 
termined species  of  weevil,  which  he  had  first  observed  in  1909  attacked  all  of 
the  trees  in  an  orchard  of  over  16,000  at  Pressor,  Wash.  Good  results  were 
obtained  from  the  application  of  kerosene  emulsion  in  early  March  to  the  soil 
about  the  trees,  where  the  weevils  gathered  in  numbers  varying  from  12  to  50 
to  a  tree.  Thus  far  the  author  has  found  this  weevil  only  on  1-year-old  trees  in 
soil  that  had  been  cleared  from  sagebrush  two  years  previous. 

The  apple  blossom  weevil,  N.  Jachontoff  (Izv  Moskov.  Seisk.  KhoM.  Insi. 
(Ann.  Inst.  Agron,  Mosoou),  16  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  229-^4,  figs.  5,  dgm.  i).— 
The  author  reviews  the  literature  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  Anthonomms 
pomorum,  records  observations  made  personally  in  the  gardens  of  the  Moscow 
sovemment  and  of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Institute,  and  discusses  remedial 
measures. 

In  1909  weevils  that  mated  on  April  22  oviposited  from  May  11  to  16;  the 
first  nymphs  appeared  May  81  and  the  first  adults  on  June  15.  The  species  is 
quite  widely  distributed  in  Bussia,  especially  in  the  southern  and  central  pait» 
of  the  country,  where  the  injury  caused  by  the  larvae  to  the  flower  buds  some- 
times rises  as  high  as  from  60  to  75  per  cent 

A  bibliography  of  42  titles  is  appended. 

The  occurrence  of  bee  diseases  in  the  TTnited  States,  B.  F.  Phillips  (U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Ore.  1S8,  pp.  25). — In  this  preliminary  report  the  informa- 
tion at  hand  on  the  occurrence  of  American  and  European  foul  brood  in  this 
country  is  listed  by  States  and  counties.  Although  most  of  the  data  were  ob- 
tained by  correspondence,  the  records  are  based  on  examinations  made  in  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  Bureau,  in  all  1,800  samples  having  been 
examined*  The  counties  from  which  satisfiictory  samples  have  not  been  re- 
ceived but  from  which  information  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  lias  been 
received  from  an  apiary  inspector  or  beekeeper  thought  to  be  conversant  with 
the  disease  are  listed  as  "  suspected.'*  Foul  brood  is  known  to  occur  in  416 
of  the  2,982  counties^  American  foul  brood  occurring  in  294  and  Buropean  fool 
brood  in  166. 

For  the  information  of  beekeepers  a  brief  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
apiary  inspection  in  each  State  where  it  is  provided  by  law. 

A  supposed  occurrence  of  Anaerrus  ineamatUB  in  the  TTnited  States,  A.  A 
GiBAULT  (Ent.  News,  22  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  207-210) .^The  species  A.  spiritut. 
here  described  as  new  to  sci^ce,  is  supposed  to  have  been  reared  from  tiie 
apple  aphis. 

Compressed  air  spraying,  J.  W.  Stewabt  (Amer.  Agr„  87  (1911),  No.  17. 
p.  656,  fig.  i).— The  author,  who  has  used  compressed  air  in  large  orchards  Id 
Berkeley  County,  W.  Ya.,  during  a  poiod  of  five  years,  here  discusses  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  While  not  recommended  for  use  in  orchards  that  are 
not  of  sufficient  sise  to  warrant  an  ezp^^iture  of  $1,000  f6r  spraying  outfit^ 
he  considers  the  compressed  air  equipment  to  be  a  necessity  in  large  orchards. 
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FOODS— HUMAN  NTTTBITIOir. 

Foods  and  their  adulteration,  H.  W.  Wilet  (PhiludelphUik^  1911,  S.  0&,  rev, 
and  era,,  pp.  XII-\-641,  pis.  11,  figs.  87).— The  author  states  that  the  text  of  this 
handbook  (E.  S.  K.,  18,  p.  1064)  has  been  revised  and  statistical  matter  brought 
op  to  date.  The  regulations  for  inspection  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for' 
the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  have  been  omitted  and  the  space 
thns  saved  has  been  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  the  article  on  infants'  and 
invalids*  food  and  to  a  new  section  given  to  simple  tests,  such  as  may  be 
practiced  with  some  degree  of  success  in  the  household,  for  detecting  ordinary 
ada]teration& 

The  section  on  inftints'  and  invalids'  foods  discusses  such  questions  as  Infant 
dietetics  and  substitutes  for  mother's  milk,  sour  milk  and  longevity,  meat  ex- 
tracts and  other  meat  preparations,  diet  in  obesity  and  tuberculosis,  and  other 
qaestions  of  invalid  dietetics,  and  gives  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  infants' 
and  invalids'  foods,  particularly  proprietary  articles  and  commercial  products* 

The  meat  industry  and  meat  inspections,  G.  R.  Lbiohton  and  L.  M.  Dottolas 
{London,  1910,  vols.  1,  pp.  XVI-\-332,  pis.  10,  figs.  246,  dgms.  3,  chart  1;  2, 
pp.  VIII-\-SS3-735,  pis.  10,  figs.  334,  dgms.  48;  3,  pp.  y//I+737-i088,  pis.  26, 
figs.  195,  dgms.  2;  4*  PP-  VII +1089-1412,  pis.  4,  figs.  29,  dgms.  ^;  5,  pp.  y//4- 
1413-1720,  pis.  6,  figs.  93,  dgms.  iS^).— This  series  of  volumes  is  designed  to  give 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  domestic  animals,  game,  poultry,  and  fish  sup- 
plied to  the  British  meat  market,  together  with  a  description  of  the  industrial 
processes  connected  with  the  meat  industry  and  the  scientific  inspection  of  meat. 

The  first  volume  is  concerned  with  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  domestic 
animals,  bacon  and  liam  curing,  fish  and  fish  markets,  the  handling  and  inspee- 
tion  of  fish,  and  similar  topics,  while  the  second  volume  has  to  do  with  abat- 
toirs, the  meat  trade,  refrigeration,  the  handling  of  meats,  the  chemistry  and 
^cooking  of  meat,  the  relative  value  of  fresh  and  cold  storage  meat,  the  pickling 
of  meat,  and  related  topics.  The  remaining  volumes  are  devoted  to  questions 
of  slaughtering,  meat  inspection,  and  other  such  topics. 

Edible  frogs,  I.  H.  Bubkill  (Agr.  Ledger,  1911,  No.  2  {An4m.  Prod.  8er., 
Vo.  4),  pp.  11-15). — ^Descriptive  data  are  given  regarding  frogs  used  as  food 
In  India. 

The  influence  of  the  combined  harvester  on  the  value  of  tlie  wheat,  R. 
Stewart  and  C.  T.  Hibst  {Utah  8ta.  Bui.  113,  pp.  165-177,  figs.  3). — Owing  to 
the  belief  that  wheat  harvested  with  the  combined  harvester  yields  grain  of 
Inferior  quality,  the  matter  was  studied  by  comparing  Turkey  and  Kofod  wheats 
thus  harvested  with  samples  cut  with  a  bhider  and  stacked  for  six  weeks  before 
thrashing. 

As  shown  by  data  collected  regarding  the  yield  of  milling  products,  the  com- 
position of  the  wheat,  flour,  bran,  and  shorts,  and  the  bread-making  quality 
of  the  flour,  no  differences  were  observed  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
method  of  harvesting.  From  the  recorded  data  it  was  apparent  that  the  Turkey 
Bed  wheat  was  distinctly  superior  to  the  Kofod  for  bread-making  purposes, 
and  the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  since  the  complaints  have  been  greatest 
from  the  sections  where  the  Kofod  wheat  is  largely  grown,  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  grow  Turkey  wheat,  as  this  gives  a  larger  crop  and  a  better  yield  of  flour, 
which  is  richer  in  protein,  absorbs  the  greater  amount  of  water,  and  makes  a 
loaf  of  greater  volunie» 

Keeping  qualities  of  wrapped  and  unwrapi>ed  bread,  H.  B.  Babnabd 
(Bakers'  HeUper,  24  {1910),  29o.  280,  pp.  738,  75S).— Studies  are  reported  of  the 
keeping  qaality  of  bread  of  different  kinds  wrapped  in  paraflhi  paper^and  in 
ordinary  porous  paper.  _, ,  ^OOQIc 
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In  general,  the  ordinary  loaf  when  wrapped  in  paraffin  pap«r  remained  tn 
good  condition  for  three  or  four,  and  in  some. cases  for  five  days,  while  the 
unwrapped  loaf  hecame  dry  and  stale  at  the  end  of  two  days.  Loaves  wrapped 
in  porons  paper  dried  out  more  rapidly  hnt  showed  less  tendency  to  become 
sour.  Vienna  bread  and  rye  loaf  bread  lost  their  natural  characteristics  rapidly 
when  wrapped,  since  the  moisture  in  the  centa"  became  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  loaf,  thus  destroying  the  flavor  and  texture  of  the  crust  It 
was  also  found  that  after  four  or  five  days  the  ordinary  wrapped  loaf  became 
unpalatable,  through  an  increase  of  acidity,  and  furthermore,  that  such  bread 
would  eventually  mold« 

As  a  whofe,  the  author  believes  that  the  experimental  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  wrapping  bread,  ''  and  since  the  ordinary  unwrapped  loaf  is  now  considered 
unsalable  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  use  of  the  wrapper  at  least  doubles 
the  period  during  which  it  is  merchantable.'* 

Tests  of  bread  wrapping:,  C.  A.  A.  Utt  (Bui  Bd,  Health,  7,  (1911),  No, 
5,  pp.  52-^0). — In  tests  reported  in  continuation  of  work  noted  above  different 
kinds  of  bread  were  kept  for  four  or  five  days.  In  general,  the  unwrapped 
loaf  lost  about  twice  as  much  moisture  as  the  wrapped  loaf,  while  the  acidity 
remained  practically  the  same.  The  wrapped  bread  was  in  edible  condition 
for  twice  its  ordinary  period. 

"  Leaving  out  the  purely  sanitary  reasons,  which  after  all  are  the  greatest, 
for  wrapping  bread,  our  results,  if  properly  interpreted,  can  only  argue  in  its 
favor. 

"  If  bread  is  only  warm  when  wrapped  it  keeps  better ;  it  does  not  get  moldy ; 
the  acidity  does  not  increase  any  more  for  the  wrapped  than  the  unwrapped 
loaf ;  the  crust  softens,  but  does  not  get  tough ;  it  does  not  injure  the  flavor ; 
the  moisture  becomes  uniformly  distributed,  resulting  in  a  much  l)etter  loaf." 

Letters  received  from  Kansas  bakers  in  reply  to  a  circular  inquiry  showed 
that  those  ^  who  have  tried  bread  wrapping  favor  it,  and  that  their  sales  have  * 
increased.    The  opposition   displayed   in   many   letters   is  evidoitly   due   to 
ignorance." 

The  digestibility  of  vegetables  in  health  and  disease  and  the  effect  of  the 
stomach  in  disintegrrating  vegetable  materials,  A.  ScHMmr  (DeuL  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  S7  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  485-4S8;  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  56  (1911)  ; 
No.  15,  p.  1154). — On  the  basis  of  his  own  studies  and  those  of  other  investi- 
gators, the  author  discusses  the  digestibility  of  raw  and  cooked  vegetables, 
particularly  the  effect  of  the  stomach  upon  the  digestion  of  such  materia  1& 
His  general  conclusion  is  that  the  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  action 
is  continued  fbr  a  sufficient  time,  causes  the  vegetable  substances  to  swell  and 
soften  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  acted  upon  subsequently  by  gastric 
juice. 

The  author  was  unable  to  discover  any  evidaice  to  sustain  the  assumption 
that  the  digestion  of  vegetables  occurs  chiefly  In  the  intestines  and  that  it  is 
due  mainly  to  the  work  of  microbes. 

Changes  in  the  constituents  of  peas  soaked  and  cooked  in  water  and  in 
solutions  of  sugar  and  salt,  E.  Poppe  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Belg.,  25  (1911),  No.  S, 
pp.  19&-H5). — In  the  experiments  reported  dried  peas  were  soaked  for  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time  in  distilled  water  and  in  saturated,  one-half  saturated,  and 
one-fourth  saturated  solutions  of  common  salt  and  of  sugar,  at  different  de- 
grees of  temperature,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  nitrogoious 
material,  phosphates,  chlorin,  and  carbohydrates  removed. 

It  was  found  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  greatest  with  distilled  water 
and  least  with  the  saturated  solution  of  salt,  and  that  in  general  a  high  tem- 
perature favored  extraction  of  nitrogenous  substances  and  phosphates.    The 
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laigest  amount  of  chlorin  was  extracted  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  100** 
C.  Distilled  water  at  100**  C.  removed  some  carbohydrates  from  the  peas,  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  saline  solution.  In  general,  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial extracted  seemed  to  depend  on  the  concentration  of  the  solutions  rather 
than  on  the  temperature. 

Both  the  conc^itration  and  the  temperature  influenced  the  amount  of  the 
Bolntion  absorbed  by  the  peas.  The  author  believes  that  the  variations  ob- 
served are  due  to  differences  in  the  properties  of  living  cells  as  contrasted  with 
tboae  in  which  protoplasm  has  been  destroyed. 

Some  investigations  concerning  the  keeping  qualities  of  sugar  sirup's, 
fruit  simps,  and  crushed  fruits,  H.  E.  Babnabd  and  I.  L.  Milleb  (Ann.  Rpt, 
Bd.  Health  Ind.,  28  (1909),  pp.  SS1-S52,  charts  8).— In  this  investigation  296 
samples  of  crushed  fruits,  fruit  sirups,  sugar  sirups,  and  concentrates  were 
studied  with  special  reference  to  factors  affecting  keeping  quality  in  their 
commercial  use  in  the  soda-water  trade. 

According  to  the  authors'  conclusions,  the  results  obtained  indicate  that 
concentrated  crushed  fruits  and  ftuit  sirups  such  as  are  marketed  in  tins,  etc., 
may  be  kept  without  loss  for  from  one  to  three  months  after  opening  when  kept 
at  a  temperature  below  50"*  F.,  and  that  soda-water-fountain  sirups  made  up 
with  14-pound  sugar  sirup  will  keep  from  two  to  four  weeks  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  fermentation.  They  conclude  further  "  that  crushed  fruit 
concentrates  diluted  with  sugar  sirup  of  14  pounds  to  the  gallon  strength  will 
keep  when  exposed  at  room  temperature  from  three  to  ten  days,  and  when  goods 
are  placed  in  the  refrigerator  of  the  fountain  during  the  nighttime  for. a 
period  of  eight  hours,  the  time  during  which  they  keep  in  good  condition  is 
nearly  doubled."  "The  keeping  quality  of  crushed  fruit  and  fruit  sirups  is 
influenced  materially  by  the  concentration  of  the  sugar  solution  used  as  diluents. 
While  in  most  instances  a  10-pound  sirup  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  goods  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  allow  of  their  disposal,  yet  concentrates  which  are  from 
12  to  16  pounds  materially  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  goods 
From  our  experiments  it  appears  that  a  14-pound  solution  is  best  adapted  for 
use,  although  a  saturated  sugar  sirup  which  contains  about  16  pounds  to  the 
gallon  of  water  can  always  be  employed  with  good  results." 

The  authors  also  conclude  from  their  investigations  that  sugar  sirup  may 
be  best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  hot  water.  "If  tap  water  or 
nnsterllized  water  Is  used,  the  sirup  should  be  brought  to  lOO""  0.  While  sugar 
straps  made  up  in  the  cold  are  in  most  cases  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  they  may  contain  mold  spores,  which  injure  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
preparation." 

The  occurrence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  interior  of  meat,  potatoes,  and 
sausage,  E.  Mausel  (Campt,  Rend,  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  (1911),  No.  7,  pp. 
t41~2i4)' — Ii^  Ail  the  samples  examined  the  author  found  a  diplococcus. 

[Food  analyses],  H.  H.  Mann  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Bombay,  1909-10,  pp. 
46-48). — A  number  of  foodstuffs  were  examined.  The  author  reports  the  com- 
position of  banana  or  plantain  flour.  Though  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
could  be  produced,  he  states  that  as  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  flnd  a 
market  for  it. 

Quantitative  aspects  of  nutrition,  H.  0.  Shesman  (Teachers  CoU  [N.  Y.] 
Bui.,  2.  ser,,  1911,  No.  15,  pp.  16). — ^Factors  which  affect  food  requirements,  the 
characteristics  of  different  nutrients,  including  mineral  constituents,  and  sim- 
ilar questions  are  considered  in  this  useful  summary  of  the  subject,  particularly 
in  its  quantitative  relations. 

The  feeding  of  young  children,  Maby  S.  Rose  (Teachers  Col.  {N.  Y.]  Bui., 
t  ser.,  1911,  No.  10,  pp.  10).— This  pamphlet,  which  gives  practical  directions  as  _  ^ 
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well  as  gsneral  Inlfonnation,  was  prepared  especially  for  the  commlttoe  on  foods 
and  feeding  of  the  Gtaild  Welfare  BzhiMt,  New  York,  19U. 

Bzperiments  on  tke  effects  of  animal  protein  on  -vegetarians^  P.  AunBrrojvi 
and  F.  Rossi  (ArcK  Bwpt.  Path.  «.  PharmakoL,  64  (1^11),  No,  5-6,  pp, 
439-455), — Ck)ntinuing  experiments  previously  reported  (B.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  986), 
the  authors  carried  on  tests  in  which  meat  (at  first  100  gm.  and  later  200  gm.) 
and  eggs  (at  first  two  and  later  four)  were  added  to  the  daily  food  of  persons 
accustomed  to  a  strict  yegetarian  diet  In  the  experiments  with  meat,  the  usual 
diet  supplied  on  an  average,  in  round  numbers,  75  gm.  proton  per  day,  the  diet 
with  a  small  amount  of  meat  96  gm.,  and  that  with  a  larger  amount  118  gm., 
the  energy  values  being,  in  round  numbers,  3,036,  3^283,  and  3,331  calories,  re- 
spectively. In  the  experiments  with  eggs,  the  usual  diet  supplied,  in  round 
numbers,  67  gm.  protein,  the  diet  with  two  eggs  79  gm.,  and  that  with  four 
eggs  83  guL,  tlie  energy  values  being  2,680»  3,000,  and  2,899  calories,  re^)eetlve]y. 
The  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nltrogm  and  pboq>horus  was  determined 
and  dynamometer  tests  were  made. 

The  authors  state  that  the  addition  of  animal  food  to  the  diet  influenced 
favorably  the  work  of  the  intestines  and  led  to  a  gain  in  nitrogen  and  to  gains 
in  body  weight.  The  individuals  also  gained  in  strength  and  in  the  hemoglobin 
content  of  the  blood.  These  results,  like  those  obtained  in  their  earlier  expert- 
miHits,  they  attribute  to  the  increased  protein  metabolism,  and  eiqieclally  to  the 
addition  of  animal  protein  to  the  diet 

In  their  general  discussion  they  point  out  that  many  persons  undoubtedly  eat 
too  much  and  others  too  little.  On  the  whole,  th^  believe  that  while  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  life  on  from  40  to  50  gm.  protein  a  day,  yet  they  do  not  think 
that  on  such  a  diet  man  is  in  better  condition  for  the  production  of  energy,  and 
they  consider  that  an  abimdance  of  protein,  especially  of  animal  origin,  has  a 
favorable  effect 

Discussion  on  food  zeqnivements  for  sustenance  and  work,  G.  H.  Mxlvilub 
{Brit.  Med.  Jour,,  1910,  No.  2600,  pp.  1387-1841). — ^The  test  reported  was  made 
with  20  infantry  soldiers  from  18  to  38  years  of  age  and  weighing  on  an 
average  64.15  kg.  On  six  consecutive  days  they  marched  on  an  average  from 
12  to  13  miles,  carrying  a  load  of  54  lb&  (24.56  kg.).  Then  after  a  day's  rest 
the  marching  was  continued  for  five  more  days. 

According  to  the  author's  calculations,  the  work  was  equivalent  to  1,034 
calories  per  day,  or  to  approximat^y  90  calories  per  mUe  of  ordinary  road. 
He  estimates  further  that  the  internal  muscular  work  and  the  external  muscular 
work  during  nonmarehing  hours  were  equivalent  to  3,000  calories^  which  would 
make  the  total  work  4,034  calories  per  day. 

The  food  consisted  of  br^ad,  meat,  potatoes,  jam,  and  sugar,  with  tea,  eondi- 
ments,  etc.  During  the  first  week  the  diet  supplied  190  gm.  protein  and  3,426 
calories  per  man  per  day,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  145  gm.  protein 
and  3,503  caloriea  The  average  for  the  whole  period  was  168  gm.  proton,  84 
gm.  fat  and  480  gm.  carbohydrates  per  day,  the  energy  value  being  3,481  calories. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  test  thero  was  an  average  gain  of  0.56  kg. 
in  weight,  followed  by  a  period  of  two  days  during  which  the  weight  remained 
stationary.  After  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  rise  on  the  day  fbllowing 
the  day  of  rest,  the  weight  diminished  steadily  until  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
the  average  decrease  being  1  kg.  for  the  whole  period.  The  officers  accom- 
panying the  party  were  restricted  in  their  diet  in  the  same  way  as  the  men,  and 
similar  changes  were  noticed  in  their  body  weight  The  increase  in  wet^^t  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  is  due,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  retention  of  wat« 
in  the  system.    In  discussing  changes  in  body  welfi^t,  the  author  calculates 
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tbat  the  daily  loss  was  represented  by  about  00  ^m.  of  body  fat  and  170  gm, 
of  flesh. 

TbB  author  states  that  dnflng  the  period  the  weather  was  Tery  bad,  and  the 
men  were  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  camp  life  in  bad  weather. 

As  r^ards  the  adequacy  of  the  diet,  he  considers  the  energy  value  somewhat 
too  low,  since  It  was  smaller  tlian  the  calculated  energy  expenditure.  He  con- 
aiders  that  the  protein  supply  during  the  first  week  was  certainly  ample,  and 
possibly  larger  than  was  necessary,  and  that  the  substitution  of  some  fat  for 
part  of  the  protdn  would  have  been  an  advantage.  He  believes  that  the 
average  amount,  145  gm.  per  day,  supplied  in  the  form  ot  freidi  meat  and  bread, 
was  as  low  "  as  it  is  advisable  to  go,  and  might  w^l  be  increased,  especially 
when  hard  work  is  demanded  of  men  under  conditions  of  exposure." 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  R.  Hutchison,  among  others, 
participated.  He  agreed  with  the  author  "that  the  protein  ration  was  none 
too  high,  for  whatever  views  one  might  hold  as  to  the  protein  requirements  of 
the  body,  all  careful  investigations  had  shown  that  there  was  an  Instinctive 
consumption  of  large  quantities  when  hard  muscular  work  had  to  be  done." 

The  influence  of  the  preceding:  diet  on  the  respiratonr  quotient  aftei*  active 
digestion  has  oeased,  F.  6.  Benis»ict,  Ij.  EL  Emmes,  and  J.  A.  Sichb  (Amer. 
Jawr.  Physiol.,  27  {1911),  No.  4,  fp.  ^85-4^5).— Both  the  small  respiration  ap- 
paratus and  the  respiration  calorimeter  of  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Research 
laboratory  were  used  in  the  experiments  reported,  which  were  made  with  a 
mmiber  of  subjects,  diets  both  rich  and  poor  in  carbohydrates  being  compared. 

In  general,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  respiratory  quotient  deter- 
mined 12  hours  after  a  meal  rich  in  cart^oliydrates  was  higher  than  when  the 
last  meal  contained  only  a  small  amount  of  carboliydrates.  The  possibility  of 
this  high  respiratory  quotient  being  due  to  the  delayed  absorption  and  com- 
bnstion  of  carbohydrates  in  the  alhnentary  tract  is  discussed,  but  the  authors 
bellere  that  the  evidoice  is  rather  against  the  theory. 

"Obviously  the  previous  body  condition  plays  a  very  important  rdle.  The 
extent  to  which  the  body  storage  of  glycogen  has  been  drawn  upon,  the  mus- 
calar  activity  of  the  day  previous  to  the  experiment,  possibly  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air,  the  general  diet  of  the  individual  for  several  days 
before — ^in  fact,  anything  which  contributes  to  a  disturbanoe  of  the  storage  of 
C^cogen  in  the  body — may  alter  tiie  influence  of  the  Ingestion  of  a  carbohydrate- 
rich  meal.  If  the  glycogen  storage  in  the  body  is  at  a  low  point,  the  ingestion 
of  a  earbohydrate-rich  meal  does  not  result  in  an  increased  respiratory  quo- 
tient in  aoeordanoe  with  the  amount  ingested,  as  a  not  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  carbohydrate  may  be  stored  immediately  as  glycogen.  Until  this 
giyeogen  storage  has  been  replenished  the  combustion  of  carbohydrate  in  the 
food  may  be  delayed.  On  the  other  hand,  with  individuals  subsisting  without 
food  and  remaining  quiet  in  a  respiration  dbamber,  the  store  of  glycogen  may 
last  for  some  time.  From  these  data  we  may  infer,  then,  that  muscular  activity 
may  play  an  Important  rOle  in  affiectiBg  the  storage  of  glycogen." 

Other  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  general  subject  are  discussed. 

PastincT  studies.— HI,  Hitro^en  partition  of  8  men  throufirh  7-day  fasts 
following  the  proloncred  in^restion  of  a  low  proton  diet;  supplemented  by 
comparative  data  from  the  subsequent  feeding  period,  P.  B.  Howb»  H.  A. 
Mattill,  and  P.  B.  Hawk  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Boc.,  93  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  56&- 
598).— One  of  the  subjects  included  in  this  investigation  had  been  living  for  a 
long  time  on  a  low  proteid  diet  oontalning  meat,  and  the  other  on  a  low  proteid 
Bonflesfa  diet  The  fasting  period  covered  7  days  during  wliicb  the  subjects 
received  daily  a  constant  quantity  of  water. 
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Some  of  the  authors'  conclaslons  follow : 

*'  With  both  rabjectfl  the  excretion  of  total  nitrogen  during  the  fast  remained 
above  the  plane  of  the  normal  prdiminary  feedln^p^od,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  day  of  fftsting.  This  unique  finding  we  have  interpreted  as  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  began  the  fast  from  a  low  protein  plana  In  spite 
of  this  unusual  condition  as  regards  nitrogen  output,  however,  the  nitrogen  ex- 
cretion on  the  seventh  day  was  very  dose  to  that  for  the  seventh  day  of  fasting 
men  as  determined  by  other  investigators,  i.  e.,  10  gm. 

**  The  largest  water  ingestion  was  not  followed  by  the  most  complete  elimina- 
tion by  the  kidneys.  A  subject  ingesting  1,750  cc  pear  day  eliminated  12  to  35 
per  cent  lees  than  a  subject  ingesting  only  1,500  cc.  per  day. 

'*  [There  was]  a  decrease  in  body  weight,  aggregating  7.44  per  cent  for  one 
subject  and  7.62  per  cent  for  the  other  subject 

**  No  discomfort  [was  noted]  with  the  exception  of  a  sli^t  feeling  of  hunger 
on  the  first  or  second  day." 

When  food  was  taken  subsequent  to  the  fasting,  it  was  accompanied  by  ''a 
marked  retention  of  water  during  the  first  two  days,  and  a  pronounced  reten- 
tion t>f  nitrogen  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day  inclusive.'* 

On  the  fourth  day  there  was  a  return  to  normal  nitrogen  metabolism  as  indi- 
cated by  the  nitrogen  partition.  **  This  return  to  the  normal  was  preceded  by 
an  extremely  excessive  output  of  ammonia  upon  the  third  day.  The  return  to 
the  normal  we  have  interpreted  as  having  been  brought  about  simply  through 
the  Ingestion  of  nutritive  material,  the  character  of  the  diet  having  no  important 
bearing. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  place  the  subjects  upon  a  higher  nutritive  plane  after 
the  fast  than  before  the  fftst  in  order  to  maintain  l>ody  weight  and  nitrogen 
equilibrium." 

The  stimulation  of  gastric  secretion  under  the  influence  of  water  drinking 
with  meals,  F.  Wills  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (Abs.  in  Jour.  BM.  Chem,,  9  {1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  XXIX,  XXX;  Proc.  Amer.  Boc.  Biol.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  2S, 
24). — ^Two  men  brought  to  a  condition  of  nitrogen  equilibrium  on  a  diet  with  a 
low  water  content  were  given  at  meal  time  extra  volumes  of  water,  ranging 
from  1,500  to  4,000  cc. 

"  During  the  periods  of  increased  water  ingestion  there  was  in  each  instance 
an  increase  in  the  ammonia  excretion  which  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
extra  volume  of  water  Ingested.  This  finding  was  interpreted  as  Indicating 
that  the  water  ingestion  had  stimulated  the  flow  of  gastric  Juice,  thus  causing 
the  production  of  a  greater  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  than  could  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  customary  means.  ...  If  we  calculate  the  increased  ammonia 
excretion,  on  the  basis  of  a  100  cc.  increase  in  the  water  ingestion  we  find  that 
the  excretion  was  a  trifle  higher  during  moderate  water  drinking  than  during 
copious  water  drinking.  This  would  indicate  that  after  a  certain  limit  had 
been  reached  In  water  ingestion  each  succeeding  100  cc.  of  water  was  lees  effi- 
cient as  a  stimulating  factor  than  were  the  100  cc  portions  ingested  before  the 
limit  above  mentioned  had  been  reached." 

The  utilization  of  ingested  fat  under  the  influence  of  copious  and  moder- 
ate water  drinking  with  meals,  H.  A.  Matill  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (Ahs,  in  Jour, 
Biol.  Ohenk,  9  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  XX;  Proc.  Amer.  8oc.  Biol.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No. 
1,  p.  H), — ^Bxperiments  were  made  with  man  on  a  uniform  diet,  a  period  in 
which  large  amounts  of  water  were  taken  being  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
period  In  which  smaller  amounts  of  water  were  ingested. 

"  When  1  liter  of  water  was  taken  with  each  meal,  the  average  daily  excre- 
tion of  fat  was  much  reduced,  and  a  similar  but  less  marked  reductiOD  was 
observed  when  500  cc.  of  water  was  taken. 
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"The  better  digestion  and  absorption  of  fat  was  probably  due  to  any  or  all 
of  the  following  factors:  (1)  Increased  secretion  of  gastric  Juice  and,  Independ- 
ently, of  pancreatic  Juice;  (2)  increased  acidity  of  the  chyme  bringing  about 
more  active  secretion  of  pancreatic  Juice  and  bile;  (3)  increased  peristalsis  due 
to  larger  volume  of  material  in  the  intestine ;  (4)  increased  blood  pressure  due  to 
rapidly  absorbed  water;  (5)  more  complete  hydrolysis  by  lipase  because  of 
faicreased  dilution." 

The  eflc»cts  of  Tarions  formis  of  exercise  on  systolic,  diastolic,  and  pulse 
pressures  and  pulse  rate,  O.  S.  Lowsley  (Amer,  Jour.  Physiol,,  27   {191]), 
^0.  5,  pp.  446-4S6,  dgtns.  5). — In  the  investigations  reported  the  author  has 
studied  the  effect  on  the  heart  of  different  kinds  of  exercise. 
Quotations  from  his  conclusions  follow: 

**  Pulse  rate,  which  always  increases  during  exercise,  decreases  rapidly  after 
its  completion.  This  drop  in  the  curve  of  the  pulse  rate  is  frequently  followed 
by  a  secondary  rise  which  is  possibly  a  reflex  effect  due  to  the  low  blood  pres- 
snre  of  the  subnormal  stage.  In  no  case  was  it  observed  that  this  secondary 
rise  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  blood  pressure. 

"Rapid  exercises  (vigorous,  fatiguing,  and  exhausting)  are  followed  by  a 
tall  of  pressure  below  normal  which  lasts  longer  than  after  moderate  exercise, 
even  if  the  former  is  continued  for  a  very  short  period  and  the  latter  for  quite 
a  long  period  of  time.  If  we  consider  the  subnormal  phase  as  indicative  of  an 
overstrain  following  upon  the  great  reflex  excitation  of  the  heart  and  vaso- 
EDOtor  center,  then  it  would  seem  that  after  these  so-called  rapid  exercises  the 
strain  is  more  serious,  as  is  shown  by  the  much  longer  time  required  before  the 
conditions  retnm  to  their  normal  level. 

**  If  our  interpretation  of  the  subnormal  phase  is  correct,  it  would  follow  that 
the  so-called  field  events,  consisting  of  Jumping,  shot  putting,  discus  and  hammer 
throwing,  and  baseball,  gymnasium  apparatus  work,  and  exercises  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  preferable  to  rapid  exercises,  such  as  basket  ball,  football,  and  run- 
ning racea  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  rapidly  growing  youth, 
whose  heart  is  under  the  additional  demand  of  keeping  pace  with  an  increase  in 
the  tissue  mass  of  the  body. 

"  There  is  less  strain  put  upon  the  circulatory  system  by  walking  a  number  of 
miles  at  a  moderate  rate  than  by  sprinting  100  yards  at  top  speed.  This  con- 
clusion follows  from  the  fact  that  blood  pressure  returns  to  normal  after  mod- 
erate exercise  in  about  30  minutes,  while  after  short  sprints  the  subnormal  stage 
cohtlnues  about  three  times  as  long. 

"Long-distance  running  races  and  similar  forms  of  exhaustive  exercise  give 
rise  to  a  serious  strain  on  the  heart,  as  is  indicated  by  the  long  period  of  sub- 
normal blood  pressure. 

'*It  would  seem  probable  that  in  individual  cases  the  beneficial  or  injurious 
effect  of  any  given  form  or  amount  of  exercise  might  be  determined  by  observa- 
tions upon  the  subnormal  phase  following  the  exercise.  When  the  subnormal 
phase  returns  to  normal  within  60  minutes,  the  exercise  may  be  considered  as 
lying  well  within  hygienic  limits  for  that  individual,  while  a  return  that  is 
delayed  beyond  120  minutes  may  be  regarded  as  exceeding  these  limits." 

Law  of  the  body  expenditure  following  work,  J.  Amab  (Compt.  Bend,  Acad. 
ScL  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  952-954) .^The  author  has  studied  the  rate 
of  recovery  after  exercise  in  experiments  with  man.  The  exercise  was  per- 
formed on  a  bicycle  ergometer,  and  the  respiratory  exchange  was  determined. 
He  believed  that  the  oxygen  consumption  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
body  expenditure  and  that  the  changes  after  work  should  follow  Newton's  laws 
for  cooling  bodies,  but,  as  was  shown  by  experimental  eyideace,  such  was  not 
the  case. 
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The  man-nuuilii&e— ^e  xemarkable  perfection  of  the  human  gystem  as  a 
mechanlBm,  J.  B.  Huub  {8cL  Amer.,  IO4  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  60,  72,  ^s.  4).— An 
Ulustrated  description  of  apparatus  and  methods  used  in  J.  Amar'e  experiments 
noted  on  page  269. 

ICan's  power— testing  the  energry  expended  by  the  human  machine  </IIim. 
Lon^^on  News  [Amer.  Bd,},  i8  {1911),  No.  1238,  p.  107,  figs.  2).— See  page  299. 

The  respiratory  exchange  as  affected  by  body  position,  L.  E.  Emmbs  and 
J.  A.  RiCHE  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  27  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  i06-41S). — In  general, 
the  authors  found  that  the  pulse  rate  lying  down  was  on  an  average  63,  the 
cart)on  dioxid  excretion  209  cc.,  and  the  oxygen  consumption  296  cc.  per  minute. 
With  a  subject  in  a  sitting  position  the  pulse  rate  was  71,  the  carbon  dioxid 
excretion  218  cc.,  and  the  oxygen  consumption  254  cc  per  minute. 

**  Inasmuch  as  the  oxygai  consumption  is  commonly  considered  as  the  best 
Index  of  metabolism,  it  is  seen  tliat  our  experiments  indicate  an  increase  in 
metabolism  amounting  to  8  per  cent "  when  the  metabolism  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion is  compared  with  that  when  the  subject  is  lying  down. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  data  r^K)rted  the  authors  point  out  that  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  when  metabolism  at  a  given  condition  of  body  rest  is  to  be 
determined,  it  is  of  value  to  know,  "  as  a  result  of  experiments  with  the  respira- 
tion apparatus,  that  the  metabolism  of  a  subject  when  sitting  absolutely  quiet 
in  a  cliair,  without  extraneous  muscular  activity,  represents  a  metabolism  8  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  a  subject  lying  on  a  couch,  with  similar  muscular  rest 
The  difference  in  metabolism  \a  then  due,  primarily,  to  the  difference  in  the 
internal  muscular  activity  necessitated  by  the  sustaining  of  body  parta  This 
is  in  conformity  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  pulse  rate  of  an  individual 
when  sitting  is  always  noticeably  higher  than  wben  he  is  lying  down.  From 
these  tests  we  could  infer  that  if  it  were  possible  to  so  support  the  body  of  the 
subject  in  a  sitting  position  that  the  pulse  rate  would  be  no  greater  than  whm 
the  subject  was  lying  down,  the  metabolism  would  be  essentially  the  same  in 
both  positions." 

Does  lecithin  influence  growth P  A.  J.  G<»J)farb  {Arch.  EnttoUM.  MecK 
Organ.,  29  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  255-274). — ^The  author's  conclusions,  from  a  series 
of  experiments  with  small  animals  (tadpoles  and  frogs,  sea  urchins'  eggs,  kit- 
tens, and  guinea  pigs),  ^how  that  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  growth  stimnla- 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  lecithin. 

The  influence  of  cold  baths  on  the  glycogen  content  of  man,  O.  Lusk 
{Amer.  Jour.  Physiol,  27  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  427-4S7).—The  experiments 
reported  were  made  with  the  aid  of  the  small  apparatus  for  studying  the 
respiratory  exchange  devised  by  F.  O.  Benedict  and  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B., 
21,  p.  665). 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  follow : 

"  Immersion  of  normal  men  in  cold  baths  at  a  temperature  of  10^  when  the 
intestine  is  free  from  carbohydrates  induces  shivering,  which  causes  a  rapid 
utilisation  of  body  glycogen,  as  determined  by  a  fall  in  the  respiratory  quotient 
to  the  fasting  level  In  one  very  muscular  individual  this  result  could  not  be 
obtained. 

"  In  one  individual  in  whom  the  shivering  had  been  severe,  a  quotient  of  0.67 
and  another  of  0.62  were  found  during  subsequent  periods  of  rest,  which  corre- 
spond to  those  observed  during  rest  after  a  period  of  exhaustive  exercise 
(glycogen  formation  from  protein). 

"  The  greatest  increase  in  heat  production  which  whs  brought  about  by  the 
cold  baths  was  181  per  cent  above  the  normal.  The  urine  remained  free  from 
albumin  and  from  sugar." 
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On  the  question  whether  dextrose  arises  from  cellulose  in  disrestion,  G. 
LusK  (Amer.  Jour.  Phygiol.,  21  {1911),  Hfo.  5,  pp.  467,  468). — ^The  author 
briefly  sammarlzes  data  accumulated  in  connection  with  some  of  his  earlier 
experiments,  which  support  the  contention  that  sugar  does  not  arise  from  the 
digestion  of  cellulose. 

Made  add  and  carbohydrate  metabolism,  L.  B.  Meitdel  and  W.  G.  Rose 
{Ah8.  in  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  p.  XII;  Proc  Amer.  8oo.  Biol. 
Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  1,  p.  6). — From  experiments  with  animals  the  authors 
coDclndes  "  that  muclc  acid  Is  presumably  not  an  intermediary  oxldatiye  prod- 
uct in  the  metabolism  of  galactose  or  galactose-yieldlng  carbohydrates.  The 
nxinary  oxalic  acid  is  only  very  slightly  Increased  after  the  ingestion  of  large 
ajDonnts  of  muclc  acid.  This  Increase  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  would  be 
expected  if  muclc  acid  were  a  precursor  of  oxalic  acid." 

On  creatinin  metabolism,  G.  Voegtlin  and  Gaboline  B.  Towles  (AJfs.  in 
Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  9  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  XI,  XII;  Proc.  Amer.  8oc.  Biol.  Chem.,  2 
{1910),  No.  1,  pp.  5,  6). — ^From  the  data  obtained  with  dogs  and  birds  the  con- 
dnslon  is  reached  that  the  liver  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  occupy  an  important 
place  In  creatinin  metabolism,  as  has  been  claimed  by  some  Investigators. 

The  sulphur  balance  in  metabolism,  A.  R  Taylob  {Ahs.  in  Jour,  Biol,  Chem,, 
9  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  IX,  X;  Proc.  Amer.  Boc.  Biol.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
S,  ^).^The  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  sulphur  was  determined  with  six 
normal  men  for  periods  of  nearly  three  months,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  relations  of  the  sulphur  balance.  A  condition  of  equilibrium  was  not 
observed,  the  output  being  regularly  and  notably  higher  than  the  intake.  The 
author  does  not  consider  that  the  results  obtained  are  trustworthy,  the  pre- 
Bomption  being  that  errors  were  involved  in  the  determinations  of  the  sulphur 
index. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  combinations  of  potassium  in  the  tissues,  W. 
Koch  and  G.  C.  Todd  (Aha.  in  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  XV,  XVI; 
Proc.  Amer.  8oc.  Biol.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  9,  !(?).— According  to  the 
authors,  the  results  so  far  obtained  indicate  that  ''sodium  and  potassium 
phosphatld  compounds  exist  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  are  probably  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  hitherto  assumed  Ion  protein  combination." 

The  elimination  of  caffein  in  the  bile,  W.  Salant  and  W.  O.  Emeby  (Proc. 
8oc.  Expi.  Biol,  and  Med,^  7  (1910),  No.  5,  p.  155).—-**  The  elimination  of  caffeln 
and  its  products  of  decomposition  In  the  urine  has  been  studied  by  a  number  of 
investigators  in  dogs,  rabbits,  and  in  man.  Its  presence  in  the  digestive  secre- 
tions has  be&i  recently  made  the  subject  of  a  special  Investigation  in  the  phar- 
macological laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Ghemistry  of  [the  Department  of  Agrl- 
coiture].  It  was  found  in  the  bile  removed  from  the  gaU  bladder  of  a  number 
of  dogs  poisoned  with  caffeln.  In  every  case  appreciable  quantities  were  found. 
A  dog  which  was  given  1.5  gm.  of  caffeln  by  mouth  died  four  hours  later.  The 
bile  removed  from  the  gall  bladder  contained  4.4  mg.  of  caffeln.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  other  experiments.  Experiments  made  on  rabbits  with  tem- 
porary bile  fistula  have  shown  that  the  elimination  of  caffeln  likewise  takes 
place  by  this  path  in  these  animals.  Gaffeln  was  found  in  the  bile  two  hours 
after  Its  subcutaneous  injecticm." 

Chemical  studies  of  human  sweat,  L.  W.  Biggs  (Aha.  in  Jour.  Biol.  Chem,, 
9  (1911),  No.  2,  p.  XIX;  Proc.  Amer.  Boo.  Biol.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No^  1,  p. 
/5).— Forty-five  samples  were  examined  from  persons  in  normal  health  and 
from  nephrltlcs.  The  total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  as  urea  plus  ammonia,  inorganic 
flolids,  potassium,  and  chlorln  were  determined  in  the  majority  of  the  samples. 
lQiaW-NQ,8-n- 6 
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On  the  chemical  composition  of  the  seeds  of  cultivated  plants,  K  Schulze 
(Landw.  Ver.  Stat,  75  {1910),  No,  i-5,  pp.  55-/70).— Analytical  data  are  re- 
ported on  the  seeds  of  Picea  exceUa,  Pinus  ailve^tris,  P.  mariiima,  P.  cemhra, 
P.  8trobu8,  Abies  alba,  Larix  decidua,  Triticum  viUgare,  Secale  cereale,  Avena 
aativa,  Faffoptfmm  esculenttim,  Zea  mays,  Lupinua  luteus,  L.  anguatifolius,  L. 
alhus,  L,  hirautus,  Piaum  aativufn,  Vicia  sativa,  F.  faba,  Phaaeolus  mvltifloma, 
P,  vulgaris t  8oja  hispida,  Onobrychis  sativa,  Trifolium  pratense,  Arachys  hypo- 
gwa,  Fagus  silvatica,  Juglans  regia,  Corylus  aveUana,  Castanea  sativa,  JEsculus 
hippocastanum,  Coffea  arabioa,  Amygdalus  communis,  Cucurbita  pepo,  Ricinus 
communis,  Helianthus  annuvs,  Oucumis  melo,  Sinapis  alba,  Brassica  napus, 
Spergula  arvensis,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  and  Cannabis  sativa, 

Results  of  the  examination  of  stock  feeds,  B.  L.  Pubcell  {Dept,  Agr,  and 
Immigr.  Va„  Dairy  and  Food  Div.  BuL  U,  1910,  pp.  ii8-i52).— Analyses  are 
reported  of  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  ship  stuff,  red  dog  flour,  rye  middlings, 
com  chop,  cottonseed  meal,  com  bran,  hominy  feed,  oil  meal,  gluten  feed, 
malt  sprouts,  rice  hulls,  barley  chaff,  flax  bran,  peanut  meal,  and  mixed  feed& 

Beport  of  the  activities  of  the  Pommritz  Afirricultural-Chemical  Experi- 
ment Station,  1910,  Loges  (Ber.  Agr,  Chem,  Vers,  Btat,  Pommritz,  1910,  pp. 
10). — Analyses  are  reported  of  rye  bran,  barley  bran,  maize  products,  rice  meal, 
distillery  slop,  millet  bran,  brewers'  grains,  malt  q[)routs,  com  germ  meal, 
meat  meal,  and  the  following  cakes:  Linseed,  tomlp,  peanut,  cooonut,  sun- 
flower, palm  nut,  sesame  oil,  hemp,  and  soy  bean. 

Pish  gruano  and  its  use  as  feed,  R.  P.  Skinneb  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts, 
[U.  fif.],  H  {1911),  No,  lOS,  p.  512). — ^Notes  on  the  use,  extent,  and  value  of  fish 
meals  as  feed  for  live  stock  are  presented. 

Report  of  animal  husbandry,  H.  H.  Simpson  {New  Mexico  8ta.  Rpt.  1910, 
pp,  SBS6). — ^In  a  feeding  test  with  steers  the  gains  per  head  and  day  were  as 
follows:  On  alfalfa  1.84  pounds  at  a  cost  of  3.92  cents  per  pound;  on  alfiUfia 
and  com  stover  1.17  pounds  at  a  cost  of  4.01  cents  per  pound ;  on  alfalfa  and 
com  meal  2.58  pounds  at  a  cost  of  7.38  cents  per  pound ;  and  on  alfiilfa  60  days 
with  com  as  a  supplement  the  last  80  days  2.06  pounds  at  a  cost  of  6.55  cents 
per  pound. 

Dairy  cows  kept  on  pasture  and  fed  6  pounds  of  grain  per  head  and  day, 
produced  more  milk  than  cows  on  the  same  pasture  not  fed  grain,  but  the 
grain  increased  the  cost  per  quart  of  milk  by  0.82  cent 

Thirty-two  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture  made  average  daily  gains  per  head  as 
follows:  Without  supplement  0.2^  pound,  with  8  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
0.657  pound,  with  16  pounds  of  grain  per  day  0.73  pound,  and  with  64  pounds 
of  skim  milk  per  day  0.507  pound.  The  largest  returns  per  acre  for  pasture 
were  on  the  lots  which  were  fed  grain  as  a  supplement. 

Some  methods  of  incubation  of  eggs  were  studied,  with  the  following  results : 
"It  was  found  that  by  sprinkling  the  eggs  during  the  last  3  days  one-third 
more  eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  eggs  that  were  sprinkled  from  the  third  day 
on  gave  about  10  per  cent  better  hatch.  Submerging  the  eggs  did  not  seem 
to  increase  the  hatch  as  much  as  sprinkling 

''While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  develop  the  chicks  in  the  large,  thick- 
shelled,  dark,  Brahma  eggs,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  good  hatch.  From 
examination  it  was  found  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  large,  heavy  eggs  ttiat 
failed  to  hatch  contained  fully  developed  chicks." 

Bullock  feeding  experiment,  G.  B.  Pinton  and  B.  N.  Wale  {Jour,  Southeast, 
Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp.  2i-25).— Molascuit  gave  better  results  in  a 
steer-feedinp  experiment  than  in  a  similar  experiment  the  preceding  year 
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(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  475),  but  heavy  feeding  with  cottonseed  and  linseed  cakes 
gave  better  results  than  either  roots  or  molascuit.  The  results  of  two  years' 
work  indicate  that  molascuit  may  advantageously  be  used  in  place  of  roots  for 
fattening  bullocks  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  of  molascuit  to  14  pounds  of 
roots,  where  molascuit  is  quoted  at  £5  per  ton  and  roots  valued  on  the  farm  at 
£7  6d.  per  ton. 

There  appeared  to  be  but  little  difference  in  gains  between  the  animals  tied 
in  stalls  and  those  running  loose  in  a  covered  yard. 

Besoiption  of  fat,  P.  F.  Tbowbbidge  {SdencCt  n.  ser,,  33  {1911),  No,  8^4,  pp. 
SJi2,  343). — ^An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  December,  1910. 

**  Seven  calves  six  months  old  were  fed  for  several  months  until  in  a  well-fat- 
tened condition.  One,  thought  to  be  the  least  fat,  was  slaughtered  and  analyzed 
as  a  check  animaL  The  remaining  animals  were  given  the  same  kind  of  feed 
bat  varied  in  quantity.  Two  were  held  at  a  maintenance  ration,  two  were  so 
fed  as  to  lose  one-half  pound  per  day,  and  the  other  two  so  as  to  gain  one- 
half  pound  per  day.  At  the  end  of  6  months  one  of  each  group  was 
slanghtered  and  analyzed.  The  remaining  submaintenaUce  animal  was 
Blaugfatered  at  the  end  of  11  months,  and  the  remaining  maintenance  animal 
at  the  end  of  12  months.  The  supermaintenance  animal  was  not  slaughtered, 
as  the  one-half  pound  per  day  gain  at  his  age  (2  years)  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  improve  in  condition. 

''All  the  maintenance  and  submaintenance  animals  lost  in  fat.  The  long- 
maintenance  animal  gained  in  total  protein  and  also  in  flesh  protein.  All  the 
animals  gained  in  weight  of  skeleton  from  9.5  to  16.6  per  cent.  The  skeleton  of 
all  animals  gained  in  protein,  moisture,  and  ash,  and  in  fat  except  in  that  of  the 
long-submaint^iance  animal,  which  lost  over  75  per  cent  of  its  original  fat. 
The  animal  on  long  submaintenance  (11  months)  became  greatly  emaciated 
and  the  analysis  showed  that  he  had  used  up  nearly  all  of  his  reserve  store 
Gt  fat,  not  only  from  his  flesh,  but  from  his  skeleton.  The  short-submaintenance 
animal  (6  months)  and  the  long-maintenance  animal  (12  months)  had  used  up 
liearly  all  the  reserve  fat  of  the  tissues,  but  had  not  drawn  upon  the  supply  in 
the  skeleton. 

"  The  loss  in  moisture  is  not  sufficient  to  correspond  to  the  loss  in  protein  for 
a  lean  meat  or  connective  tissue,  which  supports  the  view  that  in  certain  stages, 
at  least,  of  fat  resorption  the  fat  is  in  whole  or  in  part  replaced  by  water. 

''The  normal  skeleton  contains  about  36  per  cent  moisture.  In  the  long- 
sabmaintenance  animal  it  has  risen  to  63  per  cent,  while  the  fat  content  of  the 
skeleton  has  dropped  from  16  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  In  this  time  the  skeleton 
has  gained  nearly  1  per  cent  of  its  total  weight  in  dry  protein.  The  long- 
sabmaintenance  animal  lost  10,627  gm.  in  dry  protein,  but  only  24,868  gm.  in 
moisture,  which  lacks  about  16,000  gm.  of  being  enough  to  make  up  the  protein 
loss  to  lean  flesh  and  connective  tissue.  During  this  time  the  loss  in  fat  was 
43,829  gm.,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  present  at  the  beginning." 

Cattle  ndsinsT  in  Chiriqnl,  F.  Lindsay  {BuL  Pa/n  Amer.  Union,  32  (1911), 
Jio.  4,  pp,  643S51,  figs.  3). — ^An  account  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  certain 
districts  of  Panama  for  cattle  raising  on  the  public  lands. 

Breeding  from  ewes  at  an  early  age,  B.  N.  Wale  {Jour.  Southeast,  Affr,  Col. 
Wye,  1909,  No.  18,  pp,  2&-31). — ^A  first  report  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  breeding  at  7  months  instead  of  1  year  7  months  would  reduce  the 
size,  vigor,  and  constitution  of  the  ewes.  For  this  purpose  50  crossbred  Border 
Leicester  and  Cheviots  were  used.  Half  of  the  number  were  nmted  at  7  months. 
When  producing  and  rearing  a  lamb,  each  ewe  was  dwarfed  to  the  extent  of 
17  pounds  as  compared  with  the  unmated  ewea  jigitized  byGoOQic 
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ComparatiTe  phosphatic  manuring:  of  swedes  (Field  Expt$.  Harper-Adams 
Agr.  CoL,  and  Btaffordahire  and  Shropshire,  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  24-:^). — ^In  a  com- 
parison of  basic  slag  and  snperphospliate  as  manures  for  swedes  in  respect  to 
the  feeding  value  of  the  roots,  the  value  of  the  net  gain  in  weight  of  sheep  in 
1910  in  favor  of  the  superphosphate  was  at  the  rate  of  12  shillings  4  poice  per 
half -acre  plat. 

Protein  as  a  factor  In  the  nutrition  of  animals. — ^I,  A  study  of  the  physical 
constants  of  fats  from  swine,  A.  D.  Emmett  and  B.  C.  Cabboll  {Jour.  BioL 
Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  XXJ//-ZXF) .— An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
1910  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemista 

Berkshire  pigs,  of  known  ancestry  and  age,  were  fed  differoit  amounts  of 
blood  meal  in  connection  with  a  basal  ration  of  ground  com  and  crude  calcium 
phosphate.  Lot  1  was  fed  on  a  low  protein  plane,  lot  2  on  a  medium  or  balanced 
plane,  and  lot  3  on  a  high  plane.  Chemical  constants  of  the  leaf,  back«  intes- 
tinal, and  Jowl  fats  were  determined. 

From  this  preliminary  study  of  the  inflnoice  of  feed  the  following  conclu- 
sions are  drawn :  *'  If  the  ancestry,  age,  and  type  of  the  animals  are  not  con- 
sidered in  comparing  the  data,  the  differoit  amounts  of  protein  feed  have  no 
apparent  influence  on  the  physical  constants  of  the  fiats.  The  individual  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  animals  may  be  as  great  a  factor  or  greater  than  that  of 
feed.  If  litter  mates  be  compared,  of  which  there  was  one  in  lot  1  comparable 
with  one  in  lot  2,  and  one  In  lot  2  comparable  with  one  in  lot  3,  these  data  show 
that  the  differences  in  the  physical  constants  due  to  feed  were  very  slight 
Here,  however,  the  matter  of  individuality  again  may  be  the  controlling  factor. 

"  If  the  data  from  the  various  samples  be  compared  with  respect  to  the  kind 
of  fats,  they  show  that  the  values  for  the  iodin  number  and  melting  point  are 
quite  different  in  the  case  of  the  back  fat  when  compared  with  the  leaf  and 
composite  samples  of  fat.  The  averages  for  the  iodin  number  are  61.23  for  the 
back  fat,  45.6  for  the  leaf  fat,  and  45.91  for  the  composite  fat  The  averages 
of  the  melting  point  determinations  for  the  back,  leaf,  and  composite  samples 
of  fat  are  respectively :  34.1*,  42.8*,  and  45.7*  C.  Comparing  all  samples  of  fat 
in  respect  to  both  the  protein  feed  and  the  kind  of  fat  and  without  regard  to  an- 
cestry, age,  and  type  of  the  animal,  or  to  individuality,  the  specific  gravity, 
saponification  number,  the  insoluble  acids,  and  the  index  of  refraction  appear 
to  be  practically  constant  ill  each  case,  averaging  for  all  the  samples,  0.8834, 
196.94,  95.58,  and  1.4595,  respectively." 

Pork  production  with  forage  crops,  F.  B.  Mumfosd  and  C.  A.  WnxsoF 
(Missouri  8ta.  Bui.  95,  pp.  561-597) .—This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  3 
years'  feeding  experiments  in  studying  the  adaptability  of  forage  crops  for 
swine,  determining  the  proceeds  per  acre  for  pasturing  off  forage  and  grain 
crops,  and  working  out  forage  crop  rotations  suitable  for  hog  fiirms. 

The  aim  was  to  take  a  hog  weighing  about  70  pounds  June  1  and  by  feeding 
com  produce  a  gain  of  80  pounds  by  September  1  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  the  foraga  The  hogs,  from  8  to  16  per  acre,  were  mostly  grades  and  crosses 
with  Poland  China  predominating,  of  early  spring  farrow,  weighing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tests  about  50  to  70  pounds  each,  and  in  good  growing  condi- 
tion. Com  was  valued  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  oil  meal  $30  per  ton,  and  gains 
produced  at  6  cents  per  pound.  To  determine  the  amount  of  pork  produced 
per  acre  by  forage  10  pounds  of  gain  were  accredited  to  each  bushel  of  com 
fed  and  the  remaining  gains  accredited  to  the  forage. 

The  average  amounts  of  pork  accredited  to  an  acre  of  forage  and  the  net 
profits  were  as  follows:  For  blue  grass  285.2  pounds,  $17.12;  alfklfa  696.8 
pounds,  $35.71;  clover  572.2  pounds,  $34.11;  rape,  oats,  and  clover  394  pounds, 
$23.64;  sorghum  370.5  pounds,  $10.15;  cowpeas  224.9  pounds,  J13.16;  and  soy 
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beans  183.1  pounds,  $10.09,  respectively  Tbe  results  with  soy  beans  are  from 
the  1910  test  only,  the  1909  results  being  discarded  on  account  of  poor  stand. 
In  hogging  off  experiments  with  rye  the  average  amount  of  pork  produced  per 
acre  was  244.4  pounds  at  a  net  profit  of  $14.66  per  acre,  and  the  corresponding 
amounts  for  com  were  Sd6J2  pounds  and  $23.71. 

Among  other  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following:  Blue  grass  made  more 
profitable  gains  in  May  and  June  than  later.  Red  clover  ranked  among  the 
first  as  a  hog  forage  because  of  the  palatabllity  of  the  feed  throughout  the 
season,  and  also  because  of  its  adaptability  to  rotations  Rape  fitted  in  well  in 
hog  forage  crop  rotation,  if  clover  was  sown  with  it  for  the  following  year. 
First  growth  sorghum  was  adaptable  for  hogs,  and  furnished  excellent  feed 
through  July  and  August,  when  other  forages  were  affected  by  dry  weather. 
Gains  made  on  forage  were  made  at  20  to  30  per  cent  less  cost  than  gains  pro- 
duced with  grain  and  dry  lot  feeding.  Where  forage  and  grain  crops  were  fed 
on  the  land  which  produced  them  the  minimum  amount  of  fertility  was  re- 
moved, and  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  improved. 

[Forage  crops  for  pigs]  (Oreg.  Agr,  Col,  Bui.,  1.  ser.,  1911,  No.  48,  pp.  58- 
70,  ftgs.  2). — ^In  tests  made  at  the  Eastern  Oregon  substation,  hogs  when 
feeding  on  field  peas  in  the  field  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.52 
pounds,  and  produced  256.5  pounds  of  pork  per  acre,  while  the  corresponding 
flgures  with  field  peas  and  hull-less  barley  were  1.12  pounds  per  head  and  day 
aod  190  pounds  per  acre.  The  peas  were  more  palatable  than  the  barley,  the 
latter  not  being  eaten  until  the  available  peas  were  gone. 

Pig  feeding  experiments,  J.  L.  Duncan  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech,  Instr.  Ireland 
Jour.,  11  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  90SS10). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  previous  work 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  473). 

The  gains  with  4  lots  of  8  pigs  each  were  as  follows :  On  a  meal  mixture  of 
maize,  barley,  and  pollard,  plus  potatoes  and  separated  milk  the  average  dally 
gain  was  1.7  pounds,  with  a  total  profit  on  the  lot  of  £6  6s.  3d.;  on  the  meal 
mixture  and  separated  milk  1.7  pounds,  with  a  profit  of  £7  13s.  4d. ;  on  the  meal 
mixture  and  potatoes  1.23  pounds,  at  a  profit  of  £3  Is.  3d.;  and  on  the  meal 
mixture  plus  coconut  meal,  potatoes,  and  separated  milk  1.5  pounds,  at  a 
profit  of  £4  lOs.  7d. 

On  the  5  separate  experiments  conducted  during  the  last  4  years,  wherever 
there  was  a  slight  advantage  It  was  In  favor  of  the  lot  that  was  fed  the  meal 
and  milk  only.  The  coconut  meal  did  not  appear  to  warrant  the  extra  price 
paid  for  It. 

Pig  feeding  experiments,  B.  N.  Wale  {Jour.  Southeast,  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1909, 
Vo.  18,  pp.  26,  27). — Foreign  barley  gave  better  returns  than  English  barley 
for  pork  production,  on  the  average  0J25  pound  less  of  the  foreign  barley  being 
required  for  each  1  pound  gain  In  live  weight.  Ck>al  slack  proved  a  valuable 
mipplement  to  the  grain  ration  when  fed  In  small  amounts. 

Feeding  experiments  with  invert  potato  flakes,  Klein  {Milchw.  Zenthl.,  7 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  70-74).— As  In  a  previous  experiment  (E.  S.  R.,  23  p.  476) 
there  was  found  to  be  no  advantage  In  Inverting  potatoes  fiakes  with  dlastasolln 
for  feeding  to  plg& 

A  note  on  the  feeding  value  of  coconut  and  peanut  meals  for  horses,  G.  M. 
RoMUEL  and  W.  F.  Hammond  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  168, 
pp.  2). — In  a  test  with  Morgan  yearlings  and  heavy  work  horses,  lasting  about 
four  months,  in  which  coconut  meal  and  peanut  meal  In  the  proportion  of 
2:1  were  substituted  for  one-half  or  the  entire  oat  ration,  the  yearlings 
showed  somewhat  larger  and  cheaper  gains  on  the  coconut  and  peanut  meal, 
those  having  all  their  oats  replaced  giving  the  best  returns.    The  results  were 
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fairly  satisfactory  with  the  work  horses,  there  being  a  little  saving  In  cost  of 
feed. 

"This  test  seems  to  indicate  that  at  the  prices  paid  for  feed  at  the  time 
coconut  and  peanut  meal,  in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  to  1,  can  replace 
oats  in  the  ration  of  young  horses  and  may  be  found  advantageous  for  work 
horses  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it" 

Sawdust  cakes  for  horses  (Rev.  Eaux  et  Forits,  49  (1910),  No.  19,  p.  60S; 
ahs.  in  Intemat  Inst  Agr.  [Bame],  Bui,  Bur,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases, 
1910,  Nov.,  p,  103). — ^An  account  of  a  stock  food  which  is  made  by  fermenting 
sawdust,  treating  It  with  several  chemical  processes,  and  mixing  it  with  rye 
flour  in  the  proportions  of  2  parts  of  sawdust  to  1  part  of  flour.  It  is  then 
baked  in  the  same  way  as  bread  and  used  for  feeding  horses. 

Beport  of  poultryman,  J.  8.  Jeffrey  {North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp,  23- 
25). — In  the  summer  of  1908,  cottonseed  meal  wfts  fed  for  three  months  to  fowls 
in  quantities  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  ration.  No  bad 
effects  were  noted.  A  continuation  of  the  work  is  now  in  progress,  but  among 
the  results  already  obtained  are  the  follwing :  "  Fowls  do  not  relish  cotton- 
seed meal  as  well  as  meat  meal,  and  therefore  do  not  eat  freely  of  mash  con- 
taining cottonseed  meal.  Pullets  fed  on  a  cottonseed-meal  ration  do  not  de- 
velop as  rapidly  or  start  to  lay  as  soon  as  those  fed  on  a  ration  containing 
meat  meal.  Hens  have  done  better  than  pullets  on  rations  containing  cotton- 
seed meal.  The  addition  of  bone  meal  to  a  meat-meal  ration  reduced  the  cost 
of  egg  production  and  increased  the  size  of  stock.  The  addition  of  bone  meal 
to  cottonseed-meal  ration  did  not  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  due  probably 
to  the  small  amount  of  cottonseed-meal  mash  eaten." 

"  The  work  ...  in  testing  the  value  of  supplying  moisture  to  the  incubator 
and  in  disinfecting  each  incubator  Just  before  putting  in  eggs  has  been  con- 
tinued. Disinfecting  the  eggs  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  zenoleum  has  also 
been  tried.  This  solution  was  found  to  be  too  strong,  as  it  injured  the  hatching 
quality  of  the  eggs.  The  use  of  a  sand  tray  in  the  bottom  of  the  incubator  to 
supply  moisture  has  given  good  results,  the  percentage  of  chicks  which  died 
in  the  shell  being  materially  reduced.  ...  By  the  use  of  hygrometers  we 
found  that  the  use  of  the  sand  tray  raised  the  relative  humidity  an  average 
about  10  per  cent  above  that  of  similar  machines  in  the  same  room  without  the 
sand  tray." 

Production  and  trade  in  Peruvian  |;ddes  {Bol.  Vffic.  Assoc.  Indus,  e  Com, 
Cuoio  [Turin],  1910,  p.  760;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui,  Bur,  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  Nov.,  p,  132). — ^An  account  is  given  of  this  im- 
portant industry.  The  goat  and  kid  hides  are  highly  valued  for  suppleness  and 
strength  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  tanned.  The  hides  from  the  arid 
districts  of  the  Sierra  are  sun  dried  and  exported.  Nearly  all  of  the  kid 
skins  from  Piura  are  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Nutrition  and  evolution,  H.  Reinheimeb  {London,  1909,  pp,  XIII-h284,  fig. 
1). — In  this  book  some  fundamental  laws  of  nutrition  and  othar  biological 
problems  are  discussed. 

Nucleus  and  cytoplasm  in  heredity,  M.  F.  Guteb  {Amer,  Nat.,  45  {1911), 
No.  533,  pp.  284-305). — ^The  author  points  out  that  in  the  protein  molecule  there 
is  an  ample  basis  for  the  handing  on  of  metabolic  energies  t^med  "  heredity," 
as  discussed  by  Reichert  and  Brown  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  701). 

"  The  mechanism  of  heredity  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  a  local  problem 
of  nucleus  or  cytoplasm  as  of  (1)  fundamental  species  substances,  probably 
mainly  protein  in  nature,  together  with  (2)  equally  speciflc  en^mic  substances 
which  regulate  the  sequences  of  the  various  chemical  and  physical  processes 
incident  to  development    As  development  progresses,  more  and  more  kinds  of 
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chemical  products  are  released  and  in  consequence  an  increasing  number  of 
chemical  reactions  are  set  going.  .  .  .  Looked  at  this  way,  the  physical  basis 
of  tieredity  could  not  be  considered  a  series  of  equipotent  units,  but  rather  it 
must  be  regarded  as  being  composed  of  systems  of  units  of  different  orders  of 
organization  and  different  degrees  of  coordination." 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  assuming  that  chromosomes  are 
more  important  than  other  constituents  of  the  nucleus,  though  they. may  have 
many  other  functions — ^among  them  the  important  one  of  supplying  a  particular 
amount  of  enzyms — and  that  the  process  of  mitosis  provides  for  consistency 
of  equilibrium  instead  of  consistency  in  the  number  of  chromosomes. 

On  a  new  method  of  determining  correlation,  when  one  variable  is  given 
by  alternative  and  the  other  by  multiple  categories,  K.  Peakson  (Biometrika, 
7  {1910),  Vo.  3,  pp.  2i8-257). — ^The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  carry  the 
idea  involTed  in  double-row  correlation  tables  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  671)  a  stage 
further  by  supposing  the  variable  classified  into  multiple  categories  to  be  purely 
qualitatiye.  The  theory  of  the  method  is  giv^,  accompanied  by  illustrations 
to  show  its  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

The  determination  of  sex,  J.  A.  Thomson  {Jour,  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [Lofidon], 
t911.  No,  2,  pp.  141-159).— An  address  by  the  president  of  the  Royal*  Micro- 
scc^ical  Society,  January,  1911,  in  which  recent  work  on  this  subject  is  re- 
viewed. The  following  conclusion  is  subjoined :  "  There  may  be  no  sex  de- 
terminant at  all  in  the  usual  sense,  but  what  determines  sex  is  a  metabolism 
rhythm,  or  a  relati<xi  of  nucleoplasm  and  cytoplasm,  or  a  relation  between 
anaboUsm  and  katabolism.'* 

DAIET  FABMDrO— DAIETINO. 

An  effect  of  succulent  and  nonsucculent  fodders  upon  quality  and  quantity 
of  milk  produced  by  milch  cows,  A.  Miyawaki  {Hoard'8  Dairyman,  42  {1911), 
iVo.  /7,  pp.  572,  573).— The  decline  in  milk  flow  was  7.86  per  cent  when  the 
change  of  the  rations  was  from  corn  fodder  to  com  silage,  and  14.19  per  cent 
when  the  change  was  made  from  silage  to  fodder.  The  corresponding  declines 
In  yield  of  butter  fat  were  10.16  and  18.18  per  cent. 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the  percentage  of  solids-not-fat,  the  specific 
gravity,  or  the  acidity  when  either  change  was  made  in  the  feed,  but  the  slight 
difference  was  always  in  favor  of  the  succulent  ration.  The  sugar  content 
decreased  faster  when  the  nonsucculent  ration  was  changed  to  the  succulent 
ration  than  when  the  reverse  change  was  made.  Cows  receiving  a  nonsucculent 
ration  consumed  14.01  per  cent  more  total  dry  matter  for  a  production  of  a  unit 
amount  of  milk,  17.77  per  cent  more  for  butter  fat  production,  and  17.24  per 
cent  more  for  solids-not-fat  production  than  when  receiving  a  succulent  ration. 
The  cows  maintained  their  weight  when  on  the  succulent  ration,  but  lost  an 
average  of  0.23  pound  per  day  on  the  dry  ration. 

Cost  of  winter  feeding  in  milk  production,  Dunstan  {Tra/ns.  Highland 
and  Ayr.  Soc.  Scot.,  5.  sen,  23  {1911),  pp.  Ul-H7).—A  study  of  the  cost  of 
milk  production  on  a  number  of  farms. 

*'An  examination  of  the  figures  from  60  farms  and  2,038  cows  shows  that 
where  an  average  quantity,  20.3  pounds,  of  hay  was  used  on  22  farms  and  519 
cows,  the  daily  cost  of  the  cows'  ration  was  17.4  pence,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  a  gallon  of  milk  7.77  pence;  whereas  on  30  farms  (1,324  cows),  where 
the  average  quantity  of  hay  was  7.8  pounds,  these  figures  were  13  pence 
and  6.16  pence,  respectively,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  and  22.3  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. It  is  probable  that  the  dairy  farmer  would  get  equally  satisfac- 
tory milk  yields  at  a  reduction  of  cost  if  less  long  hay  were  fed,  and  if  the  ^ 
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bulky  fodder  consisted  of  sound  straw  and  chop  with  a  foddering  once  a  day  of 
long  hay." 

**  It  would  seem  undesirable  from  an  econcMnlc  point  of  view  to  feed  a  greater 
quantity  than  60  to  70  pounds  of  roots  per  cow  per  day." 

Influence  of  temperature  on  milk  yield. — ^Ventilation  of  oow  byres,  C. 
Douglas  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr,  8oc.  Scot,  5.  «er.,  2S  (1911),  pp.  170-189). — 
A  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  376).  In  these  experiments  104 
pure  and  crossbred  Ayreshlres  at  five  dlffereit  places  were  used.  The  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid  In  freely  Tentllated  stables  and  In  those  where  the 
ventilation  was  restricted  and  the  yields  of  milk  are  presmted  in  tabular  f onn. 
The  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

"Any  restriction  of  yentilation  sufficient  to  bring  the  temperature  of  a  byre 
up  to  00**  F.  leads  to  a  degree  of  atmospheric  impurity  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  of  perfect  health.  In  byres  in  which  the  temperatures  have  be»i 
kept  down  by  thorough  ventilation  in  autumn,  cows  do  not  suffer  either  in 
health  or  milk  yield  even  from  very  low  temp^^tures  in  winter.  Whatever 
waste  of  food  may  be  entailed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  body  heat  of  cows  in 
colder,  byres  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  fresher  air ;  while 
it  is  evident  that  the  health  of  animals  is  much  more  likely  to  be  pr<Mnoted  by 
active  digestion  than  by  the  mere  prevention  of  loss  of  body  heat  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  colder  temperature  in  autumn  causes  the  cows  to 
grow  and  to  retain  thick  coats  of  winter  hair;  so  that  It  Is  not  even  certain 
that  the  body  heat  is  better  conserved  in  the  less  ventilated  byres  than  iu  those 
which  permit  the  animals  to  retain  their  natural  coverings.  .  .  . 

"A  careful  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  such  a  degree  and  kind  of  ven- 
tilation as  will,  without  creating  draughts,*  keep  the  temperature  of  the  byre 
always  down  to  50**.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  byre  well  below  this  point  in  autumn  and  early  winter." 

Variation  in  the  composition  of  cow's  milk  with  advance  of  lactation, 
O.  Growth EB  and  A.  G.  Ruston  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Soot.,  5.  ser., 
23  (1911),  pp  93-l(Mt,  Hg.  i).— The  article  contains  data  on  the  variation  in  the 
percentages  of  fat,  ash,  protein,  and  sugar  during  the  lactation  period. 

"Tests  have  brought  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  variations  in  the 
composition  of  milk  with  advance  of  lactation  may  differ  greatly  in  the  case 
of  different  cows,  so  that  no  precise  generalizations  upon  the  subject  can  be 
formulated.  In  general  the  milk  Is  richest  In  total  solids,  fat,  and  albuminoids 
in  the  earliest  and  latest  stages  of  lactation,  and  poorest  about  the  second  or 
third  month.  The  sugar  content  toids  to  decrease  steadily  with  advance  of 
lactation  after  the  first  month  or  so,  but  the  proportion  of  ash  remains  approxi- 
mately constant." 

In  colostrum  the  proportion  of  total  solids  in  milk  fell  rapidly,  the  loss  being 
mainly  in  albumin. 

Dairying  and  milk  in  Louisiana  (Quart.  BtU.  La.  Bd.  Health,  2  (1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  S6,  figs.  12). — ^This  bulletin  contains  a  number  of  articles  on  dairy 
husbandry,  the  production  of  sanitary  milk  in  Louisiana,  the  use  of  milk  as 
food,  and  the  health  train  campaign  for  clean  milk,  and  reports  analyses  and 
bacterial  counts  of  milk. 

Equipment  and  sales  on  a  German  dairy  farm,  H.  J.  Dunlap  (Daily  Cons, 
and  Trade  Bpts.  [U.  flf.],  U  (1911),  No.  HI,  pp.  «-*^-65i ) .—Descriptions  of 
equipment  and  methods  of  management  of  a  German  farm.  Including  methods 
of  utilizing  the  crops  grown,  the  character  of  the  cattle  kept,  the  management 
of  milk,  the  value  of  the  milk,  and  the  price  of  labor  are  presented. 

Milk  tests  (Field  Expts.  Harper-Adams  Agr.  Col.,  and  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire,  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  53,  54), — ^Milk  records  of  the  college  herd  and  analy- 
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868  of  the  milk  are  reported.  The  ayerage  yield  of  green  cheese  per  gallon 
of  milk  for  the  year  was  1,26  lbs.,  being  lowest  in  June  and  highest  in  February. 

Milk  records,  G.  Douglas  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr,  8oc.  Scot.,  5.  «er.,  23 
(1911),  pp.  222-232).— This  is  the  eighth  report  of  the  Scottish  Milk  Record 
Committee,  in  which  the  records  of  9,514  cows  are  discussed. 

Work  of  the  Kiel  Experiment  Station  for  dairy  products,  edited  by  H. 
Whqmann  (Arb.  Vers.  Stat.  Molkw.  Kiel,  1909,  Noa,  6,  pp.  109;  7,  pp.  132,  pis. 
9). — ^Thls  contains  two  articles  on  dairy  bacteriology  which  have  been  noted 
from  other  sources,  and  also  the  following  articles,  which  consist  mainly  of 
descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of  new  species  of  bacteria  found  in  milk: 
Ooncemiug  Armenian  matzoon,  by  H.  Weigmann,  T.  Gruber  and  H.  Hubs;  On 
the  yellow-brown  color  of  hard  cheese,  produced  by  Mioroccoccus  chromo/lavus, 
by  H.  Hubs;  Morphological-physiological  studies  on  two  aroma-forming  bac- 
teria. Bacillus  esteri/icans  and  Pseudomanas  trifoUi,  n.  sp.,  by  H.  Huss;  A 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  bacteria  producing  the  aroma  of  strawberries ; 
Description  of  P.  fragaroidea,  n.  sp.,  by  H.  Huss;  On  the  characteristics  of  a 
new  species  of  bacteria  isolated  from  canned  milk  (Plectridium  novum),  by 
H.Huss;  and  Fat-splitting  bacteria  (Bavtridium  lypoliticum,Vi.  ep.)  by  H.Hus8. 

Does  colostrum  possess  bactericidal  properties  P  M.  Bub  {Besitzt  die  Kolo- 
stralmilch  bakterizide  Eigenschaftent  Inaug.  Diss.,  Oiessen,  1910;  abs.  in 
ZeniU.  Gesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoffwechsels,  n.  ser„  5  {1910),  No.  21,  p. 
826). — The  data  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (K  S.  R.,  24,  p.  77). 

[A  dairy  score  card],  H.  H.  Lyon  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  42  {1911),  No.  17, 
p.  569). — ^This  is  a  card  for  scoring  dairy  barns  and  milk  houses  which  is 
tned  by  a  large  condensed  milk  firm  of  New  York. 

Score  card  system  of  dairy  inspection,  G-  M.  Whitakeb  {Hoard's  Dairyman, 
k2  {1911),  No.  24,  p.  761).— A  criticism  of  the  score  card,  noted  above. 

The  scientiflc  dilution  of  milk,  L.  Wainwught  {Med.  Mag.,  20  {1911), 
Ifo.  3,  pp.  158-162). — ^The  difference  between  cow's  and  human  milk  is  dis- 
cnased,  and  a  method  is  described  for  modifying  cow*s  milk  when  used  for 
feeding  infants. 

Factors  aff ectinsr  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  cream  from  farm  separators,  C.  H. 
EcKLES  and  H.  S.  Wayman  {Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  94,  pp.  517-558,  figs.  i^B).— This 
bulletin  reports  a  series  of  experiments  which  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  wide  variations  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  cream  from  hand  sepa- 
rators. The  conditions  covered  by  the  investigations  were  those  which  were 
thought  certain  to  vary  on  every  farm,  namely,  (1)  speed  of  separator,  (2) 
temperature  of  milk  separated,  (3)  rate  of  inflow  to  separator  bowl,  (4)  rich- 
ness of  milk  separated,  and  (5). acidity.  It  was  assumed  that  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  cream  is  Influenced  by  the  amount  of  water  or  skim  milk  used  to  flush 
out  the  bowl  at  the  end  of  the  run  and  by  the  adjustment  of  the  cream  screw. 
Five  different  makes  of  hand  power,  centrifugal  cream  separators  were  used. 

In  a  preliminary  test  with  water  80  per  cent  more  water  was  delivered  from 
the  skim  milk  tube  when  the  separator  was  being  fed  its  full  capacity  than 
under  the  ordinary  rate  of  Inflow,  showing  that  the  skim  milk  tube  does  not 
commonly  run  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  usual  explanation  that  by  turning  the  cream  screw  nearer  the  center 
richer  cream  is  obtained  because  the  richer  cream  found  near  the  center  is 
held  not  to  be  the  full  explanation.  It  is  pointed  out  that  turning  the  cream 
Bcrew  nearer  the  center  causes  an  increased  outflow  from  the  skim  milk  tube 
and  a  relatively  smaller  amount  of  and  richer  cream. 

In  testing  the  effect  of  speed  of  separators  each  machine  was  tested  at  the 
speed  recommended  by  the  manufacturers,  and  %t  three-fourths  and  one-half 
this  speed.    It  was  found  that  with  one  exception,  set  for  thin  cream,  the 
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greater  the  speed  of  the  machine  the  higher  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  cream, 
and  this  effect  was  much  more  marked  when  the  cream  screw  was  set  for 
thick  cream.  Within  ordinary  limits  the  greater  the  speed  the  less  the  amount 
of  fat  remaining  in  the  skim  milk.  This  did  not  vary  to  any  marked  ext«it 
whether  the  separator  was  set  for  thin  or  thick  cream.  The  rate  of  inflow  was 
uniformly  increased  by  the  speed.  The  explanation  given  for  this  is  not  that 
the  greater  the  speed  of  the  separator  the  more  milk  will  run  through  it  in  a 
given  time,  but  that  It  is  due  to  suction  caused  by  the  flow  of  air  through  the 
machine.  The  capacity  of  the  separators  did  not  vary  to  any  extent  whether 
set  for  thick  or  thin  cream. 

In  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  milk  tests  were  made  at 
70**,  80**,  and  90®  F.,  respectively.  Contrary  to  the  general  assumption,  the  re- 
sults indicate  that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  milk  separated  the  thinner 
the  cream.  This  was  found  to  be  more  marked  when  the  separator  was  set 
for  thick  cream  than  for  thin  cream.  The  results  show  that  the  colder  the 
milk  separated  the  greater  was  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk.  The 
capacity  of  the  machines  did  not  vary  materially  with  milk  of  high  or  low 
temperature. 

In  testing  for  the  effect  of  the  richness  of  the  milk  separated,  one  lot  was 
separated  under  normal  conditions,  and  the  skim  milk  obtained  was  used  in 
reducing  the  second  lot  to  about  3  per  cent  fat  The  only  marked  variation 
was  the  percentage  of  fat  In  the  cream,  which  was  found  to  vary  practically 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  separated.  Within 
ordinary  limits  the  richness  of  the  milk  hiid  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  loss 
of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  or  upon  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  Inflow,  three  runs  were  made 
with  each  lot  of  milk :  First,  with  the  feed  can  full  of  milk ;  second,  half  full ; 
and  third,  with  the  milk  1  inch  from  the  bottom.  The  rate  of  inflow  was 
changed  in  other  trials  by  the  faucet  In  general  a  decrease  in  the  inflow 
resulted  in  (1)  less  cream  in  proportion  to  skim  milk,  (2)  higher  percentage  of 
fat  In  the  cream,  (3)  no  appreciable  efl'ect  as  to  the  loss  of  fat  In  the  skim  milk. 

Acidity  had  but  little  effect  except  that  with  sour  milk  there  was  a  tendency 
for  the  percentage  of  fat  In  the  cream  to  be  increased,  especially  when  the 
cream  screw  was  set  for  thick  cream. 

The  effect  of  dirt  In  the  tubes  and  of  clogging  of  the  bowl  Is  also  discussed. 

Milk  powder  starters  in  creameries,  C.  Labsen  and  W.  White  (South 
Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  123 j  pp,  S-H). — In  a  preliminary  investigation  on  the  use  of 
milk  powder  solutions  in  the  place  of  natural  milk  for  starter  making  it  was 
found  that  the  best  degree  of  conc^itration  to  supply  conditions  for  bacterial 
growth  was  in  the  proportion  of  3  ounces  of  powder  to  1  quart  of  water. 
The  comparative  development  of  acidity  and  bacteria  in  mother  starters,  pre- 
pared from  both  milk  powder  and  natural  skim  milk.  Is  presented  in  tabular 
form.  The  growth  of  both  bacteria  and  the  development  of  acid  and  flavor 
was  normal.  Stained  preparations  of  the  bacteria  from  milk  powder  solutions 
appeared  the  same  under  the  microscope  as  those  grown  in  natural  milk. 

A  comparison  of  the  specific  gravities,  amount  of  acid  developed,  and  num- 
ber of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  showed  that  the  solution  of  3  ounces  of 
powder  in  1  quart  of  water  furnishes  the  bacteria  conditions  resembling  very 
closely  those  formed  in  natural  milk.  Butter  made  from  the  milk  powder  starters 
scored  equally  as  high  as  when  made  of  natural  milk  starters,  both  when  fresh 
and  when  2,  4,  and  6  weeks  old.  The  scorched  flavor  in  the  milk  powder  was 
not  detected  in  any  of  the  samples  of  butter  made.  The  cost  of  the  powder 
starters  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  from  those  made  of  milk,  it  being  esti- 
mated at  0.3  to  1  cent  per  pound  of  butter  made,  yet  they  are  reconmiittided  for 
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large  central  plants  In  citiee  where  an  ample  supply  of  good  milk  can  not  be 
obtained  at  the  nsual  price. 

The  method  of  making  the  milk  powder  starters  is  described. 

Propagation  of  starter  for  butter  making  and  cheese  making,  E.  S. 
Guthrie  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Circ.  10,  pp,  13-16). — ^This  contains  directions 
for  propagating  start^s  for  butter  and  cheese  making. 

On  the  composition  of  uninspected  Holland  butter  in  the  Province  of 
North  Brabant  in  the  years  1905-1910,  H.  Sprinkmeyeb  (Ztftchr,  Unlersuch, 
Nakr.  u.  GenussmtL,  21  {1911),  No,  7,  pp.  ^ii-^i 5)  .—Results  pf  the  Reichert- 
Meissl  test  are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  show  that  since  the  butter  has 
been  insqpected  the  adulteration  with  foreign  fats  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Development  of  cooperative  dairsring  in  Kussia,  A.  A.  Kalantab  {Ezheg, 
Dept.  Zeml.  [Russial,  SO  {1909),  pp,  555-57S). — ^The  first  cooperative  dairying 
in  Russia  was  in  making  cheese  in  the  late  sixties.  Though  many  persistent 
attempts  were  made  by  the  peasants  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  Swiss  cheese 
makers,  they  ended  in  failure  because  of  the  long  time  required  for  rippling 
and  the  slow  monetary  returns.  The  first  cooperative  creameries  were  started 
in  the  Tobolsk  Government  in  1896  and  have  been  so  successful  that  in  190i> 
there  were  in  Siberia  1,400  cooperative  butter-making  factories,  most  of  which 
were  in  the  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  6oyemment&  Cooperative  butter  making  has 
been  less  successful  in  Ehiropean  Russia  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  peasants 
who  need  a  quick  return  in  cash  for  their  products,  but  outside  aid  has  been 
recently  brought  to  their  assistance  and  the  number  of  cooperative  factories 
has  been  increasing. 

Skim-milk  cheese,  E.  H.  Hess  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  200,  pp.  15,  pis.  10).— 
This  bulletin  describes  methods  of  making  cottage,  Dutch,  pot  and  egg  cheeses 
from  skim  milk. 

VETEBIHABY  KEBICIIVE. 

The  construction,  equipment,  and  management  of  veterinary  quarantine 
and  epizootic  stables  for  cavalry  troops,  with  investigations  in  regard  to 
damp  foundations,  their  detection,  and  remedy,  F.  Ehble  {Vher  Ban,  Em- 
richtung  und  Betrieb  von  Veterinarlazaretten,  Beuchen-  und  Quarantanestdllen 
hei  den  herittenen  Truppen  mit  Untersttchungen  uher  die  Mauerfeuchtigkeit, 
ihre  Festatellung  und  Abhilfe.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  16^,  pis.  6, 
tables  2). — ^This  work  deals  chiefly  with  military  stable  hygiene,  and  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  construction  of  stalls  for  quarantining  against  such 
diseases  as  erysipelas  and  pneumonia.  It  lays  special  stress  upon  the  methods 
for  detecting  damp  foundations  and  the  removal  of  the  cause  therefor. 

In  regard  to  increasing  the  disinfecting  value  of  phenols  by  the  addition 
of  adds,  E.  Haileb  {Arb.  K.  Osndhtsamt.,  SS  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  500-5 15). —The 
disinfecting  value  of  phenols  and  the  three  cresols  can  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  acids  as  oxalic,  sulphuric,  acetic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  boric,  and 
as  r^ards  potency  in  the  order  stated.  Where  no  phenols  were  employed,  sul- 
phuric acid  was  found  to  be  a  better  disinfectant  than  oxalic,  while  tartaric, 
citric,  and  acetic  acids  were  about  equally  effective. 

The  toxicity  of  amyl  acetate,  W.  Salant  {Proc.  8oc,  Bxpt,  Biol,  and  Med., 
7  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  15J!h  155). — In  the  pharmacological  laboratory  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  of  this  Department  it  was  determined  that  "  from  4  to  6  cc. 
per  kilogram  of  amyl  acetate  injected  into  frogs  caused  paralysis  and  coma  in 
from  15  to  30  minutes.  These  symptoms  lasted  24  hours,  with  final  recovery. 
In  some  cases  such  doses  proved  fatal.  Larger  doses  were  invariably  fatal. 
Experiments  with  2.5  cc.  per  kilogram  administered  in  2  per  cent  suspension 
to  water,  fliUed  to  canue  any  symptoma  .^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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"  Bzperiments  were  also  made  on  rabbits.  Amyl  acetate  was  glveu  by  month 
in  aqneouB  snspension  or  dissolved  in  neutral  olive  oil.  Five  cc.  of  amyl  acetate 
given  by  mouth  to  rabbits  weightog  about  1,600  gm.  did  not  produce  any  symp- 
toms in  any  of  the  animals  experimented  upon,  except  one  in  which  the  dose 
proved  fatal  within  24  hours  after  its  administration. 

''  The  effect  of  amyl  acetate  on  blood  pressure  was  studied  in  dogs.    One  cc 

injected  directly  into  the  circulation  within  26  seconds  caused  a  fall  of  blood 

pressure  amounting  to  66  per  cent.    When  the  vagi  were  eliminated  the  fall  of 

'blood  pressure  was  still  greater.    In  both  instances  there  was  a  marked  slowing 

of  the  pulse.*' 

Notes  on  Crotalaria  burkeana  and  other  leguminous  plants  causing  disease 
in  stock,  J.  Buiitt-Davy  (So,  African  Jour.  8ci,,  7  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  269-277).— 
In  addition  to  an  account  of  C.  burkeana,  a  native  plant  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  disease  which  it  causes,  known  to  farmers  as  "  styfziekte,"  brief  mention 
is  made  of  several  other  plants  causing  neuritic  troubles. 

JKeport  on  the  operations  of  the  veterinary  sanitary  servioe  of  Paris  azid 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  for  the  year  1900,  H.  Maetel  {Rap,  Op^.  8erv. 
V4t.  Sanit.  Paris  et  D^pt.  Seine,  1909,  pp.  SSO,  fiff9.  i7).— Part  1  of  this  volume 
reports  on  the  occurrence  of  contagious  diseases  (pp.  1-77) ;  part  2  on  meat 
inspection  (pp.  78-236)  ;  part  3  on  the  inspection  of  milk  (pp.  237-260) ;  part  4 
on  the  inspection  of  several  classes  of  establishments,  including  abattoirs,  etc 
(pp.  261-264) ;  and  part  6  on  work  of  the  laboratories  (pp.  266-322).  Statis- 
tical data,  etc.,  are  given  on  rabies,  tuberculosis,  glanders  and  farcy,  hog 
cholera,  and  charlxHi. 

Report  of  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon,  J.  M.  Sinolaib  {South.  Rhodesia 
Rpt.  Dir.  Affr.,  1909,  pp.  25S1). — ^The  author  here  reports  on  the  occurrence 
of  stock  diseases  during  the  calendar  year  1909. 

Tropical  diseases  of  animals  {Trans.  IX.  Intemat.  Vet.  Cong.  The  Hague, 
4  {1909),  pp.  212-2H).—T\i\9  report  includes  papers  by  Dschunkowsky  on  the 
protozoan  diseases  of  animals  in  Transcaucasia;  by  S.  Luhs  on  the  piroplas- 
mosis  of  the  hedgehog,  due  to  Piroplasma  erinaoei,  that  occurs  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Surnabad  rinderpest-serum  station,  and  brief  mention  of  plroplasmosis 
in  the  fox  due  to  P.  vulpis;  and  by  Tartakowsky  on  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  spirochetosis  of  geese  and  on  plroplasmosis  of  the  bat  VespertUio  noctula 
and  the  agent  that  transmits  it  (thought  to  be  Argas  vesperiUionis) .  See  also 
a  previous  note  (£1  S.  R.,  22,  p.  386). 

The  relation  between  hypersensitiveness  and  immunity,  K  Fbiedbeboeb 
{Berlin.  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  47  {1910),  No.  S2,  pp.  U90-1492;  Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr^ 
97  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  481-487,  dgms.  5;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immuniti^tsf.  u.  Expt. 
Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  S  {19 10),  No.  11,  pp.  979,  P8(?).— According  to  this  work,  immunity 
and  anaphylaxis  are  not  antagonistic  to  one  another,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  end  effects.  This  is  due  to  the  different  properties  of  the  antigens  in 
question  and  the  different  quantitative  relations. 

The  problem  of  protein  anaphylaxis,  H.  Pfeiffeb  {Das  Problem  der  Biweis- 
sanaphylaoDie.  Jena,  1910,  pp.  2S1,  dgms.  7).— This  work,  which  has  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  anaphylaxis  for  forensic  purposes,  contains  the 
following  chapters:  Historical  review;  sensitization  and  the  preanaphylactic 
phenomena;  relnjectlon;  active  anaphylaxis;  antlanaphylaxis ;  passive  ana- 
phylaxis and  the  method  for  measuring  the  anaphylactic  Immune  bodies;  test 
tube  experim^its;  the  significance  of  anaphylaxis  for  the  practical  differentia- 
tion of  proteins;  and  some  practical  examples  in  anaphylaxi&  A  bibliography 
is  appended. 

The  parenteral  introduction  of  proteins,  V.  G.  Vaughan,  J.  G.  Gumming,  and 
G.  B.  McGlumpht  {Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  J,  Orig.,  9  {1911),  No. 
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1,  pp.  16^8). — E^  white  was  introduced  into  animals  and  the  blood  and  tissue 
extracts  from  them  tested  for  its  presence  by  sensitizing  guinea  pigs. 

The  work  shows  that  egg  white  injected  into  the  stomach,  rectum,  or 
peritoneal  cavity  of  a  rabbit  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  absorbed  unchanged. 
Egg  white  injected  intravenously  in  rabbits  quickly  disappears  from  the  cir- 
culating blood,  but  may  subsequently  be  detected  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
by  the  sensitization  test  in  certain  organs.  It  may  also  be  detected  in  the  bile. 
When  carried  into  the  tissue  after  intravenous  injection  it  may  be  washed  back 
into  the  blood  current  by  transfusion  with  salt  solution.  The  injection  of  egg 
white  intravenously  in  rabbits  decreases  after  a  few  hours  the  total  protein  in 
the  blood,  but  injection  in  large  amount  proves  fataL 

Biologrical  differentiation  of  the  protein  of  mice  and  various  species  of  rats, 
P.  Gbaetz  (Ztschr.  Immunit&tsf,  u.  Empt,  Ther.,  /,  Orig.,  6  {ISIO),  No,  4,  pp. 
6S7^43;  abs.  in  Zenthl,  Qeaam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  StolfwechseU,  n.  «er.,  S  {1911), 
No.  i,  p.  18). — It  is  not  possible,  according  to  the  author,  to  differentiate  the 
proteins  of  the  various  species  of  rats  (Mus  decumanus,  M.  rattus,  and  white 
rats)  with  the  precipitin  and  complement-binding  or  fixation  and  anaphylaxis 
reactions.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  possible  with  the  complement- 
binding  and  precipitation  methods  to  differentiate  the  protein  from  the  various 
species  of  rat  from  that  of  the  whtte  mouse. 

Anaphylaxis  with  plant  substances,  T.  Azuma  {Beiirdge  zur  pfUmzUchen 
Anaphylaxie.  Diss.,  Osaka,  1910;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Jmmunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II, 
Bef.,  5  (1910),  No.  11,  p.  996). — ^Anaphylaxis  is  not  so  easily  produced  with 
plant  antigens  as  with  animal  antigens.  The  experiments,  which  were  con- 
dncted  with  soy  beans,  horse  beans  (Vicia  faba),  rice,  and  barley,  show  that 
anaphylaxis  can  be  produced  by  giving  either  one  large  initial  dose  of  the 
antig^  or  repeated  small  doses. 

Precipitating:  characteristics  of  plant  antisreus,  T.  Azuma  (Beitrdge  zum 
Studium  der  prdzipiti^enden  Eigenschaften  pflanzlicher  Antigene.  Diss.,  Osaka, 
1910;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  ImmunitdUf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Bef.,  5  {1910),  No.  11,  p. 
99k). — Seed  and  seed-germ  extracts  from  rice,  barley,  horse  beans  {Vicia  faba), 
and  soy  beans  are  capable  of  producing  precipitins.  The  normal  sera  of  various 
animal  species  were  found  to  give  a  precipitation  with  these  plant  extracts.  The 
precipitin-forming  substance  of  the  plant  extracts  is  destroyed  by  autolysis. 
The  precipitinogens  are  weakened  by  a  temperature  of  60"  C,  and  absolutely 
checked  at  80**,  but  at  100°  they  are  revived. 

The  action  of  some  lipoid  substances  upon  ultraiilterable  viruses,  Y. 
FuxuHARA  {Ztschr.  Immwiitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  9  {1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
75-86). — Oleic  acid  was  found  to  exert  a  strong  destructive  action  upon  all 
rimses,  including  chicken  pest  vaccine  virus  and  the  virus  of  rabies.  Sodium 
and  potassium  oleate  and  lecithin,  however,  did  not  possess  such  a  capacity, 
save  for  the  virus  of  rabies.  The  bactericidal  action  of  pyocynase,  according  to 
the  author,  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alcohol-soluble  lipoid  sub- 
stance which,  when  isolated,  is  more  powerful  than  the  original  pyocynase. 
Coll  lipoids  did  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  various  viruses. 

Methemolytic  reactions,  O.  Bail  and  S.  Suzuki  {Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u. 
E^t.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  9  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  42-60).— A  specific  prepared  solution 
of  sensitized  blood  corpuscles  is  still  capable  of  fixing  large  amounts  of  hemo- 
lytic immune  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  intact  sensitized  blood  corpuscles. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  hemolysis  which  goes  on  between  the  blood 
corpuscles  and  the  serum  does  not  go  on  to  the  final  reaction,  but  simply  acts 
as  a  preparer  or  an  accompanist  for  the  reacting  substances  contained  in  the 
blood  corpuscles.  This  is  termed  by  the  author,  **  methemolysis."  Hie  excessive 
flzatiOQ  of  immane  bodies  by  the  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  not  necessai^  for  _ 
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the  hemolysiB,  can .  be  explained  by  methemolysls^  which  follows  the  usnal 
hemolysla 

In  reirard  to  the  method  of  combination  of  the  hemolytie  amboceptors, 
K.  Kawashima  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  SI  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  135-141).— The 
results  show  that  the  amboceptors  from  the  dog  and  rabbit  behave  practically 
alike  in  their  manner  of  combining  with  goat's  blood. 

A  simple  method  for  countiiig  the  eosinophils,  B.  Dungeb  (Munchen.  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  51  (1910),  No.  S7,  pp.  1942-1944;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Gesam.  Physiol.  ic 
Path.  StoUvDechsels,  n.  ser.,  5  (1910),  No.  22,  p.  854).— The  counting  fluid 
utilized  for  this  consists  of  10  cc  of  a  0.1  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  eosln, 
10  cc.  of  acetone,  and  80  qc.  of  water.  The  blood  is  diluted  with  this  fluid  in 
the  proportion  of  1 :  10,  shaken  for  from  three  to  flve  minutes,  and  a  portion 
of  It  brought  into  the  counting  chamber. 

Staining  the  anthrax  bacillus,  Foth  (Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchn8chr.,27  (1911), 
No.  8,  pp.  129-132). — ^Thls  is  a  simplified,  accurate,  and  rapid  method,  and 
which  utilizes  azur  II  and  Nocbt's  red  from  methylen  blue  as  the  dyestuffs. 

The  cultivation  of  the  smyptonuitie  anthraT  bacillus  with  amino  adds, 
J.  BiELBCKi  (Compt.  Rend.  Boc.  Biol.  [Pari*],  70  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  100-102).— 
A  feeble  development  of  this  bacillus  was  noted  In  solutions  of  asparagln, 
glycln,  glutamlnic  acid,  and  leucln.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with 
asparagln. 

Two  cases  of  brain  anthrax.  A.  Wefivb  (Zwei  Fdlle  von  Oehimmilzbrafid. 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Heidelherg,  1910;  abs.  in  CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.},  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  4S 
(1910),  No.  8,  p.  225). — ^A  report  of  the  anatomo-pathologlcal  and  microscopical 
findings  of  two  case& 

In  regard  to  diilerentiating  between  the  enteritidis  and  paratyphoid  B 
bacteria,  B.  Tbommsdobff  and  L.  Rajchman  (Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expi. 
Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  61-74)'— -The  results  show  that  the  aggluti- 
nation test  Is  an  uncertain  one  for  differentiating  the  enteritidis  from  the  para- 
typhoid B  bacterium. 

Nutritional  disturbances  of  the  skin  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  S.  LAszl6 
(AUatorvosi  Lapok,  32  (1909),  No.  48,  pp.  592,  593;  aha.  in  Berlin.  TierarztL 
Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  8,  p.  i54).— Among  1,800  head  of  cattle  in  one  com- 
munity, 75  per  cent  of  them  became  slightly  affected  with  this  disease.  The 
fatalities  at  this  period  were  limited  to  4  suckling  calves.  After  three  to  four 
weeks  the  author  noted  that  the  hair  in  about  10  pw  c^it  of  the  infected  ani- 
mals became  long,  straight,  and  uneven,  and  that  despite  the  hot  weather  the 
animals  did  not  sweat  Clinically,  the  condition  was  characterized  by  a  body 
temperature  of  about  40"*  C,  a  superficial  respiration  of  60  per  minute,  loss  of 
appetite,  diminution  In  lactation,  and  salivation.  A  few  of  these  animals  suc- 
cumbed with  cachexia. 

The  chemotaxic  action  of  glanders  bacillus  extracts,  Hobstetteb  (Arch, 
Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  36  (1910),  8up.,  pp.  153-160;  ahs.  in  CentU.  Baki. 
[etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  4S  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  247,  248).— The  toxins  were  found  to 
act  only  upon  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes 

Pathology  and  therapy  of  rabies,  O.  Lertz  (Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  36 
(1910),  No.  27,  pp.  1257-1262;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.},  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  48 
(1910),  No.  8,  p.  30). — ^A  short  historical  and  statistical  discussion  of  rabies  in 
man  and  animals,  with  particular  reference  to  the  incubation  time,  prognosis, 
and  treatment. 

Hepatic  distomiasis  (sheep  rot)  in  man,  G.  R.  Wabd  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911, 
No.  2625,  pp.  931-935,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  finds  records  of  24  cases  of  the 
occurrence  of  liver  fluke  (Fasciola  [Distotna]  hepatioa)  In  man,  13  or  14  of 
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wblcli  appear  to  be  authentic.  The  biology  of  the  parasite  Is  discussed,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  disease  as  It  occurs  In  man. 

On  some  examlnatlonB  of  blood  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep  in  Madagascar, 
J.  Mamet  and  Loiselet  (Rev.  Q6n.  M4d.  VH..  11  {1911),  No.  IBS,  pp,  550- 
555). ^-The  authors  state  tliat  in  Madagascar  piroplasmosls  occurs  in  the  horsey 
ox,  and  sheep.  The  bovine  form,  which  is  known  to  the  natives  as  "  beravy  "  or 
**  tajEon'omby,"  is  not  considered  to  be  of  economic  Importance,  as  it  always  occurs 
hi  a  benign  form.  Nevertheless  the  authors  think  that  its  diminution  of  the 
resistance  of  cattle  to  other  diseases  may  explain  the  great  annual  loss  caused  in 
Madagascar  and  Bara  by  tuberculosis  and  charbon,  particularly  the  acute 
course  run  (6  to  12  hours)  by  charbon  in  cattle.  Equine  piroplasmosis  is  more 
grave  than  bovine  and  may  prove  fatal.  This  disease  in  sheep  explains  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  raising  them  In  Madagascar. 

The  species  of  tick  or  ticks  that  ser\'e  as  active  agents  in  the  transmission  of 
these  affections  remain  to  be  determined. 

On  the  development  of  Piroplasma  parvum  in  the  organs  of  cattle  suf- 
fering: from  East  Coast  fever,  B,  Gondeb  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl,  Wchnachr.,  26 
{1910),  No.  27,  557-^5P,  figs.  17),— This  account  of  TheUeria  {Piroplasma) 
parva  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  83). 

The  development  of  Theileria  parva,  the  cause  of  East  Coast  fever  of 
cattle  in  Africa,  B.  Gondeb  {Arch.  Protistenk.,  21  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  US-16i^ 
pU,  5,  fiff.  1). — ^This  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  investigations  noted  above,  with 
references  to  the  literature,  of  which  a  bibliography  of  26  titles  is  appended. 

The  prevention  and  eradication  of  East  Coast  fever,  A.  Theileb  and  J.  M. 
CHBiBTr  {Transvaal  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  129, 1910,  pp.  15,  figs.  7;  Trans- 
vaal Agr.  Jour.,  9  {1910),  No.  S8,  pp.  i-5,  figs.  7). — ^A  general  consideration  of 
the  disease,  the  ticks  which  transmit  it,  and  preventive  and  rraaedial  measureB. 

Trypanosome  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Uganda,  IV,  V,  D.  Bbuob 
ET  AL.  {Proc  Roy.  Boa  [London],  8er.  B.  83  {1911),  No.  B  56S,  pp  116-186, 
pU.  5,  figs.  2). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  586),  the  authors 
find  that  Trypanosoma  uniforme  resembles  T.  vivax  In  shape  and  general 
ai9)earance  but  dUTers  markedly  in  size  and  that  it  also  resembles  T.  vivam  in 
not  being  pathogenic  in  the  smaller  laboratory  animals.  There  is  no  evidence 
available  as  to  what  is  tlie  carrier  of  T.  uniforme. 

*'  T.  nanum  is  indistinguishable  from  T.  pecorum  either  in  the  living  condi- 
tion or  when  fixed  and  stained.  It  differs  from  T.  pecorum  in  not  being  patho- 
genic to  the  smaller  laboratory  animals.  The  carrier  of  T.  nanum  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  T.  pecorum,  as  both  diseases  occur  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, but  there  is  no  evidence  available  as  to  what  the  carrier  is." 

Experiments  to  ascertain  if  antelope  may  act  as  a  reservoir  of  the  virus 
of  sleeping:  sickness  (Trypanosoma  gumbiense),  D.  Bbucb  et  al.  {Proc.  Roy. 
^oc.  [Londonl,  Rer.  B,  3S  {1911),  No.  B  56k,  PP.  51i-527).— While  antelope  have 
not  been  found  naturally  infected  with  T,  gambiense,  the  authors  have  dis- 
covered that  water  buck,  bush  buck,  and  reed  buck  can  readily  be  infected  with 
a  human  strain  of  tliis  trypanosome  through  the  bites  of  infected  Glossina 
mlpalis. 

''Antelope  of  the  water  buck,  bush  buck,  and  reed  buck  species,  when  Infected 
with  the  virus  of  sleeping  sickness,  can  transmit  the  infection  to  clean  labora- 
tory-bred G.  palpalis.  This  transmission  of  the  infection  to  clean  laboratory- 
bred  flies  may  occur  at  least  81  days  after  the  last  feed  of  the  infected  flies  on 
a  buck.  O.  palpalis,  when  infected  with  the  virus  of  sleeping  sickness  obtained 
from  the  blood  of  infected  antelope,  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  virus  to 
susceptible  aoJmaifi." 
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Experiments  to  ascertain  if  the  domestic  fowl  of  ITgranda  may  act  as  a 
reservoir  of  the  viras  of  sleepingr  sickness  (Trypanosoma  gambiense),  D. 
Bbttge  E?r  AL.  (Proc.  Ray.  8oc.  [London],  8er.  B,  8S  (1911),  No.  B  564,  pp.  SB8^ 
S29), — ^The  experiments  here  reported  show  that  the  Uganda  fowl  can  not  act 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  virus  of  slewing  sickness. 

Kotes  on  a  human  trypanosome  transferable  to  ftnimAia  in  northern  Bho- 
desia,  L.  B.  W.  Bevan  (Vet  Jour.,  67  (1911),  No.  427,  pp.  41-47).— A  trypano- 
some which  has  been  definitely  identified  as  Trypanosoma  vivaw  was  isolated 
from  a  European  arriving  in  southern  Rhodesia  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
colony.  Jjaboratory  animals,  a  sheep,  and  a  mule  were  readily  infected  through 
inoculation  of  the  vlrua 

Auto-agglutination  of  red  blood  cells  in  trypanosomiasis,  W.  Yobke  (Ann. 
Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  4  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  529^52) .— Auto-  and  iso-agglutinin 
are  present  in  the  blood  of  cases  of  cdeeplng  sickness  and  of  animals  infected 
with  trypanosomiasis.  Reaction  between  auto-agglutinln  and  red  blood  cells 
takes  place  only  at  low  temperatures.  Auto-agglutlnln  can  be  removed  from 
plasma  by  absorption  with  the  erythrocytes  of  the  same  animal  at  0*  C.  The 
reaction  between  auto-agglutlnin  and  red  blood  cells  is  reversible  Auto-agglu- 
tinin  exists  in  small  amounts  in  the  blood  of  many  normal  animals.  Auto,  Iso, 
and  hetero  agglutinin  are  frequently  present  in  much  greater  amount  in  the 
blood  of  Infected  animals  than  in  that^of  normal  animals,  and  it  is  due  to  this 
fftct  that  clumping  of  the  red  blood  cells  is  often  visible  in  fresh  cover-slip  prep- 
arations of  the  blood  of  infected  animals.  From  the  red  blood  cells  of  an  in> 
fected  animal  which  have  been  agglutinated  in  the  cold  by  the  plasma  of  the 
same  animal  an  active  substance  can  be  extracted  with  normal  saline  solution 
at  37*^.  This  substance  agglutinates  not  only  the  red  cells  of  the  same  animal 
and  other  members  of  the  same  species  but  also  those  of  many  animals  of  dif- 
ferent speciea 

"  It  is  to  be  Inferred  from  the  information  at  present  available  that  a  marked 
degree  of  auto-agglutination  of  the  red  blood  cells  is  an  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence apart  from  an  infection  with  trypanosomes." 

The  reaction  curve  of  the  human  and  the  bovine  type  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus in  glycerin  bouillon,  T.  Smith  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  2S  (1910),  No.  2,  pp. 
185-204,  dgtns,  5). — The  basic  principles  involved  In  this  work  have  been  previ- 
ously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  294),  but  in  this  article  the  author  has  gone  over 
his  methods  again  and  determined  more  precisely  the  conditions  which  will 
make  uniform  results  possible.  In  addition  to  this,  he  reviews  the  results 
obtained  by  others  with  the  method.  He  also  tested  the  correctness  of  Duval's 
theory  that  the  acid  production  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  Is  due  to  autolytlc 
processes  following  the  death  of  the  bacilli  which  act  upon  the  glycerin  molecule. 

The  results  of  these  tests  Indicated  that  "wherever  growth  was  definitely 
checked  by  chloroform  or  heat  and  the  culture  remained  free  from  outside  con- 
tamination the  change  in  reaction  was  usually  in  the  direction  of  a  higher 
acidity.  This  change  was  slight,  from  0  to  0.8  per  cent  ad  maximum.  At  the 
termination  of  the  test,  usually  from  two  to  three  months  after  the  treatment 
of  the  culture  by  heat  or  otherwise,  the  bacillar  mass  was  collected  and  sub- 
jected to  centrifugal  action  to  determine  the  amount.  The  control  cultures 
which  were  left  to  finish  their  growth  contained  as  a  rule  twice  as  much  bacillar 
deposit  as  those  heated  or  chloroformed  or  exposed  to  water,  salt  solution,  etc. 
The  amount  of  acid  production  in  them  was,  however,  five  to  seven  times  as 
great  as  that  which  took  place  after  the  cultures  had  been  checked." 

The  author,  however,  is  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  Duval  hsrpothesis,  and  still 
coincides  with  Siebert  in  his  belief  that  the  second  part  of  the  reaction  curve  is 
largely  jiesoclated  with  the  life  proc^ses,  and  thut  very  Uttle  is  due  to  the 
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process  of  disintegration.  He  believes  that  were  the  acid  wholly  of  post-mortem 
origin  its  neutralization  could  hardly  be  expected  to  revive  a  portion  of  the 
bacilli  to  renewed  activity. " 

Some  further  tests  which  were  made  with  media  containing  various  amounts 
of  glycerin  showed  that  two  processes  may  occur,  one  being  a  rapid  fermentation 
and  the  other  a  later  disintegration  process.  The  author  was  able  to  confirm  a 
previous  conclusion  that  where  only  small  amounts  of  glycerin  (1  per  cent  in 
bouillon)  are  present  the  tubercle  bacillus  produces  an  alkalin  reaction.  When 
a  slight  acid  reaction  in  1  per  cent  glycerin  bouillon  is  present,  this  is  due  to  a 
disintegration  procesa  "The  dllTerence  in  the  reaction  of  1  and  4  per  cent 
glycerin  bouillon  in  the  human  type  after  three  months  is  probably  due  to 
acid  production  in  glycerin  not  used  up  in  the  growth  of  bacilli.  Under  the 
conditions  and  with  the  amount  of  peptone,  etc.,  supplied  it  is  evident  fPom 
the  results  that  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent  glycerin  represents  the  average  amount 
utilizabla  With  increased  amounts  of  peptone,  etc.,  and  the  neutralization  of 
the  acids  formed,  more  glycerin  may  perhaps  be  consumed." 

In  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  Griffith's  statement  that  the  degree 
of  acidity  produced  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  growth  rather  than  being 
specific  of  a  type,  the  author  performed  some  tests,  the  results  of  which  show 
that  where  acids  are  produced  the  bulk  of  growth  does  not  seem  to  increase 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  this  being  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  glycerin 
present,  and  probably  because  the  acids  inhibit  The  diagrams  also  "prove 
that  2  per  cent  glycerin  in  bouillon  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  dliferences 
between  the  bovine  and  the  human  type  in  all  strains." 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  behavior  of  the  bovine  and  human  type  of 
bacilli  in  the  presence  of  dextrose  showed  that  in  a  fiask  containing  acid 
bouillon  without  either  dextrose  or  glycerin  only  a  slight  multiplication  of  the 
bacilli  took  place.  Elasks  containing  dextrose  remained  practically  neutral. 
The  author  does  not  believe  dextrose  a  good  substitute  for  glycerin.  All  claims 
of  transformation  by  passages  of  the  human  into  the  bovine  type  or  vice  versa 
must,  according  to  him,  pass  the  test  of  the  reaction  curve  as  well  as  the  others 
before  such  transformations  can  be  accepted  as  accomplished  facts. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  bovine  and  human  types  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  different  forms  of  human  tuberculosis,  W.  H.  Pabk  and  0.  Kbumwiede, 
Jr.  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  2S  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  205^68;  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.l,  1. 
AW.,  Ref.,  47  (1910),  No.  22-24,  pp.  67S-680) .—These  investigations  were  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  importance  of  human  and 
bovine  types  of  bacilli  in  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  man.  The  cases 
sheeted  were  taken  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  patient  or  the  type  of  the 
disease.  The  bacterial  cultures  employed  were  in  every  instance  isolated 
through  the  guinea  pig  and  egg  media  were  used  to  cultivate  the  various  strains 
obtained* 

When  using  Luboiau's  medium  (glycerinated  egg)  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus 
could  only  be  sparsely  propagated  or  not  at  all,  while  the  human  type  flour- 
ished.   The  authors  believe  this  to  be  a  good  differential  method. 

Tb  control  the  difference  between  the  plain  egg  and  the  glycerinated  egg 
media  the  Investigators  made  use  of  a  glycerin-potato  medium  free  from  co- 
agnlable  protein.  It  was  noted  that  when  adding  glycerin  bouillon  to  the  egg 
media  for  growing  the  bacilli  from  the  egg  to  the  bouillon,  the  virus  of  tShe 
bovine  type  failed  to  form  a  pellicle  in  the  first  few  generations,  whereas  on 
the  other  hand*  the  human  type  formed  a  pellicle  at  the  outset  without  any 
trouble.  Slightly  perceptible  differences  alone  could  be  noted  in  the  morphology 
of  the  bacilli,  and  only  when  they  were  cultivated  through  some  generations. 
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As  regards  vlrnlency,  the  bovine  type  was  found  to  cause  generalized  tuber- 
culosis In  rabbits  in  doses  of  0.01  mg.  when  given  intravenously.  Human  virus 
when  employed  in  the  same  dose  never  produced  a  generalized  tuberculosis,  and 
in  many  Instances  it  produced  nothing  at  all.  Although  there  is  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  generalization  in  doses  of  1  mg.  of  human  vlrus»  the  average  findings 
showed  that  the  dose  may  be  localized  in  the  same  organ  as  with  the  0.01  mg. 
dose. 

Where  the  virulency  for  calves  was  tested  the  Injection  was  made  snbcuta- 
neously  and  in  60  mg.  doses.  The  human  type  of  bacillus  caused  only  local 
lesions,  while  the  bovine  bacillus  caused  a  progressive  form  of  the  disease.  The 
authors  believe  the  time  for  the  necessity  of  using  calves  for  routine  dljferen- 
tlatlon  has  passed. 

According  to  the  authors,  all  bacilli  in  cattle  and  man  fall  into  two  types^ 
the  bovine  and  the  human,  and  the  various  types  can  be  distinguished  cultur- 
ally with  surety.  Numerous  strains  of  bacilli  which  were  relsolated  from 
calves  did  not  show  any  change  from  their  previous  characteristics.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  resistance  in  calves  was  from  140  to  142  days.  Forty-four  of 
the  strains  were  tested  with  the  Smith  reaction,  and  2  viruses  which  were 
isolated  from  man  (human  type)  gave  typical  bovine  curves. 

The  results  of  numerous  examinations  of  the  bacilli  from  297  patients  above 
16  years  of  age  showed  that  only  in  one  Instance  was  a  bacillus  found  of 
bovine  origin.  Among  54  cases  where  the  ages  ranged  from  15  to  16,  9  were 
infected  with  the  bovine  type,  and  in  22  out  of  84  children  under  5  years  of  age 
the  bovine  type  was  also  found.  In  order  to  correlate  and  compare  their  find- 
ings with  other  investigators,  1,040  cases  were  taken  from  the  literature,  and 
from  this  It  was  noted  that  out  of  686  tuberculosis  subjects  16  years  of  age  or 
over,  9  had  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus,  while  in  132  cases  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16  years,  13  were  Infected  with  the  bovine  type,  and  out  of  120  tubercu- 
lous subjects  under  5  years  of  age,  59  had  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Infection  by  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus  manifested  Itself 
by  attacking  the  cervical  glands  and  also  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
bovine  type  evidently  plays  an  important  and  very  significant  part  In  the  tuber- 
culosis of  the  child,  and  thus  prophylaxis  must  be  extended  to  its  exclusion. 

Studies  in  regard  to  antigen  formation  on  protein-free  nutrient  media. — 
I,  Tuberculin,  E.  Lowenstein  and  E.  P.  Pick  {Biochem,  Ztschr.,  SI  {1911),  No. 
1-2,  pp.  142-152). — ^The  results  show  that  it  Is  possible  to  obtain  an  active 
tuberculin  from  a  protein-free  medium  and  as  a  true  metabolic  product  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  a  heat-stable,  dlallzable,  and  alcohol-insoluble  sub- 
stance which  does  not  yield  the  biuret  reaction,  but  is  precipltable  In  an  acid 
solution  with  tannic  acid,  potassium  mercuric  iodid,  and  mercuric  sulphate, 
and  is  decomposed  by  a  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  by  a  trypsin- 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution. 

Immunization  of  cattle  against  tuberculosis,  E.  0.  Schboedeb  and  J.  B. 
MoHLEB  (Amer.  Vet  Bev.^  38  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  iei-i85).— After  reviewing  the 
literature  on  the  subject  and  the  present  status  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  measures  for  immunizing  cattle,  the  authors  give  a  preliminary 
report  of  their  work  on  calves  with  von  Behring's,  Pearson's,  and  Heymann*s 
methods.  In  addition,  some  tests  are  reported  In  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  confer  immunity  by  subcutaneously  injecting  tubercle  bacilli  of  various 
degrees  of  virulence  and  by  transfusion  of  blood  from  artificially  immunized 
animals  to  susceptible  anlmala 

From  the  work  it  is  seen  "that  3  of  the  9  cattle  treated  according  to  the 
method  of  von  Behring  and  afterwards  exposed  contracted  tuberculosis,  that 
one  of  the  9  cattle  treated  by  the  method  of  Pearson  and  afterwards  exposed 
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contracted  tuberculosis,  and  that  of  14  cheeks  or  untreated  control  animals 
12  became  infected  on  exposure.  Of  the  8  animals  that  received  injections  of 
bovine  tubercle  culture  subcutaneously  Into  the  ends  of  their  tails  (4  old  and 
4  youD^;  animals)  all  but  one  young  animal  contracted  disease  as  the  result  of 
the  injections  The  one  that  escaped  disease  from  the  injection  also  resisted 
tuberculosiB  on  exposure.  Of  the  6  cattle  that  received  human  culture  injec- 
tions into  the  ends  of  their  tails  2  became  immune  without  inoculation  disease, 
2  were  immune  but  liad  slight  inoculation  disease,  and  1  had  both  inoculation 
and  exposure  disease.  The  injection  of  tubercle  cultures  under  the  skin  of 
the  neck  of  animals  caused  them  all  to  contract  tuberculosis 

"Careful  autopsies  of  the  cattle  treated  by  intravenous  inoculations  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  according  to  the  methods  of  von  Behring  and  Pearson,  show 
tliat  the  more  or  less  attenuated  tubercle  bacilli  that  engender  immunity  against 
tuberculosis  rarely  leave  the  treated  subjects  wholly  free  from  lesions  that  can 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  as  due  to  the  pathogenic  activity  within 
the  animal's  body  of  the  injected  bacilli.  .  .  ." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  "  12  cattle  and  10  hogs  were  inoculated  with  Hey- 
mann*s  capsules.  The  animals  were  divided  into  three  groups,  and  one  group 
of  hogs  and  cattle  was  exposed  immediately  after  treatment  to  a  tuberculous 
environm^it,  a  second  about  two  months  later,  and  a  third  about  two  months 
after  the  second.  With  each  group  of  hogs  a  similar  number  of  untreated  hogs 
were  exposed  as  checks.  .  .  .  Among  the  Heymann's  treated  hogs  one  con- 
tracted generalized  tuberculosis  from  the  treatment  and  one  died  prematurely 
as  the  result  of  an  injuiy.  When  the  remaining  8  hogs  with  their  10  checks 
were  killed,  after  an  exposure  to  natural  infection  varying  from  8  months  to 
a  year,  all  the  principals  and  checks  were  found  to  be  affected  with  tubercu- 
losia  Not  one  of  either  lot  had  escaped  the  disease,  and  the  lesions  in  the 
treated  animals  were  in  no  respect  different  from  those  found  in  the  checks. 
Hence,  it  is  very  clear  that  Heymann's  method  is  absolutely  worthless  for  hogs." 

In  regard  to  the  transfusion  tests  it  could  be  noted  "  that  the  exi)eriments 
gave  wholly  negative  results,  and  hold  out  no  encouragement  as  being  a  means 
by  which  tul)erculoBi8  can  be  treated  or  the  resistance  to  infection  strengthened." 

The  authors  finally  conclude  that  "no  system  of  bovo-vaccination  has 
reached  a  stage  at  the  present  time  that  Justifies  its  use  in  common  practice." 

Onchocerciasis  In  cattle,  with  special  reference  to  the  structure  and 
bionomic  characters  of  the  parasite,  R.  T.  Leifeb  (Rpts,  Local  Govt.  Bd, 
[G.  Brit,},  Pub,  Health  and  Med.  Suhjs.,  n.  ser.,  1911,  No.  45,  pp,  6-16,  pU.  S; 
Jour,  Trop.  Med,  and  Hyg.  [London],  U  (1911),  No,  6,  pp.  87-93,  figs,  i5).— 
**The  parasitic  nodules  in  Australian  beef  are,  without  exception,  due  to  the 
presence  of  long  thread-like  worms  of  the  genus  Onchocerca.  The  diseased 
condition,  onchocerciasis,  is  not  peculiar  to  Australian  cattle,  but  occurs  also 
in  other  animals  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  parasites  belong  to  a  group  of  worms  that  require  to  be 
taken  up  by  a  biting  insect,  and  to  undergo  a  certain  degree  of  development 
therein  l)efore  they  can  be  transmitted  to  another  warm-blooded  animal.  The 
worms  and  their  young  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  surviving  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  the  death  of  the  cattle.  No  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the 
worm  or  its  embryo  has  been  met  with  in  the  case  of  Australian  beef  reaching 
this  country."  The  direct  development  of  the  parasite  in  man  as  a  result  of 
eating  infected  meat  is  impossible.  The  nodules  are  the  product  of  changes 
taking  place  in  the  tissues  as  a  result  of  some  acrid  toxin  excreted  by  the  worms. 
In  the  author's  opinion  their  presence  in  meat  Intended  for  human  consumption 
is  undesirable  for  this  reason. 
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The  forensic  detection  of  newly  lactating  cows,  J.  Batteb  and  M.  SASsni- 
HAGEN  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  141-144,  fkf9.  «).— As 
it  often  becomes  a  legal  question  as  to  whether  a  certain  cow  is  in  the  flist 
stages  of  lactation,  the  authors  discuss  the  various  crlterlons,  such  as  the  pres- 
ence of  a  calf,  its  age,  witnesses  of  the  birth,  the  puerperal  changes  in  the 
genitals  and  udder,  the  condition  of  tiie  mammary  gland  and  its  secretion,  and 
the  value  of  the  complement-binding  or  fixation  method  for  testing  the  secretion. 
The  method  for  making  the  hemolytic  test  is  described  in  detail. 

Treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri,  R.  GboXg  {AllatorvoH  Lapok,  SS  (1910),  Ifo. 
15,  pp.  Ill,  172;  aba.  m  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  8,  p.  l^-f).— 
The  author  replaced  a  prolapsed  uterus  in  a  cow  in  a  lying-down  positlan, 
using  no  antiseptics  except  a  little  lukewarm  water. 

The  occurrence  and  significance  of  streptococci  in  milk,  J.  Baehb  (Vor^ 
komtnen  und  Bedeutung  der  Streptokokken  in-  der  Milch.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Umc. 
Bern,  1910,  pp.  74,  pi.  i).— Only  2  out  of  81  samples  of  milk  collected  In 
Dilsseldorf  and  thereabouts  were  found  to  contain  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes. 
In  one  of  the  two  cases  their  presence  was  due  to  udder  disease.  In  almost 
all  of  the  milks  (75  per  cent)  streptococci  could  be  detected  with  Petrosciiky's 
method.  They  were  identical  with  the  Streptococcus  hicticus  described  by 
Kruse,  and  probably  originated  from  the  feces. 

Investiirations  in  regard  to  white  scours  in  calves,  0.  TiTTas  and  A«  Wetchb. 
(ArJ).  K.  Qsndhtsamt.,  SS  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  515-558).— Following  a  detailed 
review  of  work  already  reported  in  regard  to  this  disease,  the  authors  give  tbe 
results  of  their  biological  and  enzootiological  investigations,  which  were  began 
in  June,  1908. 

In  the  biological  work  210  calves'  dysentery  strains  from  various  sources 
were  examined  and  compared  with  various  strains  of  human  dysentery  and 
other  intestinal  bacteria.  Out  of  the  210  strains,  160  were  found  to  be  Bac- 
terium  coli  commwni,  24  B.  enteritidis  (GUrtner),  16  pseudocoll  bacilli,  4 
paracoli  bacilli,  and  2  strains  each  of  Bacillus  paratyphosis  B,  B.  lactis 
aerogenes,  and  B.  proteus  mirabtlis.  A  bacillus  was  also  Isolated  which  stands 
intermediately  between  the  G&rtner  bacillus  and  the  paratyphoid  B  bacillnfl. 
and  which  wds  differentiated  from  the  former  only  by  the  agglutination  test, 
as  in  other  respects  it  was  the  same.  The  authors  propose  the  name  of  BacUlns 
paracoli  for  it. 

It  was  furthermore  noted  that  the  clinical  manifestations  of  white  sconn 
could  be  produced  with  the  dysentery  coli  bacillus,  pseudocoll  bacillus,  Gart- 
ner's bacillus,  and  paracoli  bacillus,  and  in  rare  Instances  with  the  paratyphoid 
B  bacillus.  The  GUrtner  bacilli  and  the  paracoli  bacilli  were  found  to  prodace 
the  severest  forms  of  the  disease  in  suckling  calves.  On  autopcQr  in  many  in- 
stances the  paracoli  and  paratyphoid  B  bacilli  were  found  in  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  the  same  calf,  and  from  this  the  authors  conclude  that  the  disease  is 
probably  not  a  soecific  one.  The  bacilli  were  excreted  in  the  urine  and  feces 
from  the  infected  animals. 

The  authors  further  found  that  in  most  instances  the  infection  was  extra- 
uterine, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  infective  agent  was  taken  up  with 
the  food.  The  strains  of  the  dysentery  bacterium  causing  the  disease  in  man 
could  not  be  noted  in  the  enzootics  investigated,  nor  were  the  authors  able  to 
note  any  relation  of  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  B.  proteus,  and  the  various 
species  of  cocci  to  the  disease  in  calves.  The  question  of  the  dissemination 
and  combating  of  the  disease  is  also  discussed. 

"  Garrotilho  "  of  hogs,  A.  Carini  (Rec.  Med.  V6t.,  87  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  5^ 
68;  ahs.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AU.,  Ref.,  48  (1910),  No.  8,  p.  «87).— Under 
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the  Dame  of  **  garrotilho  "  a  sporadic  disease  of  hogs  occurs  in  Brazil  wbich 
is  characterized  by  a  progressive  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  and  an 
edematoas  Infiltration  in  the  locality  of  tbe  pharynx  and  trachea.  Symptomati- 
c&Ily  it  shows  dyspnea  associated  witb  an  audible  bruit  and  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. Death  generally  occurs  suddenly  and  a  few  days  after  the  onset  of 
the  disease  as  a  result  of  aspbyxiation.  Anthrax  bacilli  were  isolated  from 
the  glands. 

A  case  of  prolapsed  rectum  in  a  hog  which  was  treated  surgically,  P. 
GosdGH  (AUatorvoH  Lapoh^  S2  (i909).  No.  4$,  p.  566;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl. 
W<^tuchr.,  27  {1911),  No.  8,  p.  ISiy.—A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  rectal  pro- 
lapse extending  about  20  cm.  outward  was  successfully  treated  by  resecting  the 
necrosed  section  of  the  gut 

Hog  eholera  and  state  vaccination^  J.  F.  Stanford  {Arkansas  Bta,  Ore.  12, 
pp.  8,  figs.  5). — ^This  is  a  popular  account  of  hog  cholera  and  its  prevention 
through  the  use  of  hjrperimmune  serum.  An  appropriation  of  f2,000  made 
possible  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  antihog-cholera  serum  in  Arkansas. 
The  work  was  taken  up  by  the  department  of  bacteriology  and  animal  pathol- 
ogy in  cooperation  with  this  Department  during  the  spring  of  1907  and  con- 
tinued until  July  1,  1909,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  veteri- 
nary scioice  of  the  college. 

The  significance  of  the  microscopic  blood  examination  for  the  infectious 
diseases  which  occur  in  the  horse,  with  particular  reference  to  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  F.  Beboeb  {Die  Bedewtung  der  mikroskopischen  Blutuntersth 
Chung  bei  den  Infektionskrankheiten  des  Pferdes  in  bezug  auf  Diagnose  und 
Prognose.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  87,  pi.  i). — ^After  reviewing  the 
existing  work  on  the  histology,  physiology,  and  pathohistology  of  the  blood  of 
the  horse,  the  author  details  his  own  results  with  horses  affected  with  Strau- 
ses and  influenza. 

It  is  shown  that  in  equine  influenza  a  hyperleucocytosls  is  usually  present, 
bat  that  the  amount  has  no  relation  to  the  degree  or  severity  of  the  disease. 
No  parallel  could  be  noted  between  the  leucocytosis  and  the  height  of  the 
fever.  It  was  further  noted  that  the  percentage  of  neutrophils  is  changed,  the 
polymorphonuclears  tacreasing  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  mononuclears,  and  the 
eosinophils  disappearing  at  the  height  of  the  disease  but  beginning  to  return 
when  the  inflammatory  process  begins  to  subsida  In  strangles  at  its  initia- 
tion a  very  slight  leucocytosis  is  present,  but  this  increases  when  the  glands 
begin  to  swell  and  remains  high  until  the  abscess  has  fully  formed,  after  which 
the  leucocytes  begin  to  fall  to  the  normal  amount  again.  A  parallel  exists 
between  the  leucocytosis  and  abscess  formation.  If  a  new  swelling  is  produced, 
then  the  leucocyte  content  begins  to  rise  anew  and  goes  through  the  usual 
cycle. 

The  above  hematological  findings  are  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  author  with  normal  animals. 

The  use  of  Oans'  polyvalent  serum  against  strangles,  A.  Schwabz  (Die 
Antcendung  van  polyvaXentem  Druseserum  Gems.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern, 
1909,  pp.  87). — ^As  a  protective  vaccination  with  foals  this  serum  in  the  hands 
of  the  author  gave  good  results. 

In  regard  to  the  curative  value  of  the  serum,  he  first  points  out  that  other 
conditions  which  are  accompanied  by  swollen  glands  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  strangles,  but  he  considers  a  case  strangles  only  when  purulent  coalescence 
of  the  glands  has  taken  place.  If  a  marked  enlargement  of  the  throat  glands 
is  present,  or  if  they  have  gone  on  to  abscess  formation,  the  serum,  even  if 
injected  repeatedly,  will  not  infiuence  the  course  of  the  disease  and  will  seldom 
prevent  the  oocurroice  of  complications.     In  about  20  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
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treated  the  author  was  able  to  note  that  on  the  day  following  the  injection  a 
recession  of  from  0.4  to  1.8"  C.  in  the  temperature  took  place  and  that  the  nasal 
flow  was  checked,  but  2  days  later  the  temperature  resumed  its  high  level  again, 
the  nasal  secretion  took  on  its  original  character,  and  the  process  In  the  glands 
went  on. 

Accessory  thyroid  tissue  witliin  the  pericardium  of  the  dog,  J.  L.  Swabts 
and  J.  L.  Thompson  (Jour,  Med.  Research,  24  {1911),  No,  2,  pp.  299-^08,  pi. 
i). — In  21  of  the  24  animals  showing  pericardial  thyroids,  the  structure  of  these 
bodies  corresponded  almost  identically  with  the  structure  of  the  thyroid  glands 
of  the  same  animal.  The  exceptions  were  two  colloid  goiter  dogs  and  one 
animal  with  hyperplastic  thyroid,  all  of  which  showed  normal  pericardial 
thyroids. 

In  regard  to  the  refraction  of  the  dog's  eye,  R.  Boden  (Gher  den  Befrak- 
tionazustand  des  Hundeauges.  Inaug,  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  52,  pi.  i, 
figs.  i). — ^The  eyes  were  examined  of  100  dogs,  consisting  of  various  breeds 
and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes. 

The  results  show  that  the  average  dog  is  myopic,  this  being  on  the  average 
equivalent  to  3  diopters.  The  limits  found  were  from  1.5  to  6  diopters.  The 
various  methods  for  determining  the  refr&cti(Mi  of  the  eye  are  discussed,  but 
for  dogs  the  author  considers  Schmidt-Rimpler's  method  to  be  the  best 

Bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  young  chicks,  Li.  F.  Rettgeb  {Abs.  in  Science, 
n.  ser.,  S3  (1911),  No.  849,  pp.  54t,  548). —A.  continuation , of  Investigations 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  489).  The  author  reports  having  found 
Bacterium  pullorum  present  in  the  ovary  of  a  pullet  less  than  8  months  of  age 
and  one  of  the  survivors  of  an  infected  floclc,  thus  showing  the  laying  hen  to 
be  a  bacterium  carrier. 

On  a  possible  cause  of  pneumo-enteritis  in  the  red  firztmse  (Lagopus 
Bcoticus),  H.  B.  Fantham  and  H.  H.  Smfth  (Proc.  ZooU  8oc.  London,  1911,  I, 
pp,  46,  ^7). — ^The  authors  state  that  of  a  lot  of  40  grouse  chicks  17  died  between 
the  ages  of  4  to  6  weeks.  Upon  examination  the  birds  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  coccidiosis,  the  parasites  (Eimeria  [Coccidium]  avium)  occur- 
ring especially  in  the  duodenum  and  ceca.  As  many  of  the  young  birds  also 
presented  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  the  lungs,  trachea,  and  bronchi  of  the 
birds  were  carefully  examined. 

Ck)ccidian  o($cysts  were  found  in  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  bronchioles.  "  In- 
side these  oocysts  the  processes  of  formation  of  the  four  sporoblasts  were 
sometimes  found  to  be  going  on.  The  oocysts  were  probably  acquired  by  the 
mouth,  and  a  few  of  them,  instead  of  passing  directly  down  the  digestive 
tract,  as  is  usual,  may  have  found  their  way,  via  the  glottis,  into  the  trachea 
and  bronchioles." 

AITBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Banking  and  its  relations  to  our  agricultural  interests,  J.  R.  Mulvaioe 
(Bien.  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd.  Agr.,  11  (1909-10),  pp.  562-569).— In  this  address  before 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Topeka,  the  president  of  the  bank  dis- 
cusses the  economic  relations  between  banking  and  farming,  showing  their 
interdependence  and  necessary  correlation. 

Loans  on  improved  agricultural  lands  (U.  8.  House  Representatives,  Hear- 
ing Before  Com^  on  Banking  and  Currency,  1911,  pp.  8). — ^This  is  the  report  of 
a  hearing  before  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  a  bill 
authorizing  a  national  banking  association  to  make  loans  upon  improved  agri- 
cultural land  from  "any  portion  of  its  funds  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  its  deposits  not  subject  to  check." 
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As  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  it  was  stated  that  in  40  national  banks 
in  one  congressional  district  in  Minnesota  there  were  deposits  amounting  to 
$10,662,564.78,  of  which  $6,446,715.01  are  time  deposits  not  subject  to  check. 

Credit  banks  in  France  {Jour,  Bd,  Agr.  [London],  11  {1911) ^  No.  10,  pp. 
8H-849), — ^The  article  discusses  the  actual  workings  of  credit  banks  in  France 
as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  March,  1899. 

The  progress  made  is  regarded  by  the  French  ministry  of  agriculture  as 
eDcouraging  and  it  l»  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  time  such  banks  will  be 
established  in  every  district  of  any  importance.  The  following  figures  show 
the  progress  made  from  1900  to  1909: 

Status  of  credit  banks  in  France  in  1900  and  1909. 

I 

I         

I  state  loaos 

Nomberof  district  banks 

Number  of  aflSliated  local  banks 

Number  of  members 

Total  amount  of  loans  granted 

By  the  act  of  March  19,  1910,  loans  for  short  periods  have  been  extended 
and  made  applicable  to  **  small  holdings  "  for  periods  as  long  as  15  years  with 
interest  usually  at  2  per  cent  per  annum.  "  The  loans  are  made  through  the 
local  and  district  banks,  the  money  being  furnished  by  the  State  free  of 
interest" 

The  different  forms  of  rural  cooperative  [credit]  societies  {IntemaU  Inst. 
Agr.  [Ronte],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  8oc.  Intel.,  1  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  284-^01). — 
This  article  deals  with  the  present  state  of  agricultural  cooperation  and  credit 
in  Italy  as  administrated  by  "  popular  '*  banks,  rural  banks,  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  "  popular  "  banks  were  formed  in  the  towns  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  serve  the  great  industrial  interests,  the  agricultural  middle  classes,  and 
tenant  farmers,  while  rural  banks  have  for  their  principal  object  the  provision 
of  capital  to  the  small  freeholders,  farmers,  and  metayers.  The  "  popular " 
banks  in  1870  numbered  about  50,  with  a  total  capital  of  15,000,000  francs,  and 
in  1909  their  number  was  825,  with  a  total  capital  of  250,000,000  francs.  The 
rural  banks  have  no  initial  capital,  but  receive  savings  deposits,  and  when 
these  are  not  sufficient  they  borrow  from  other  banks  or  private  individuals. 
They  deal  only  with  their  members  and  have  two  kinds  of  loans,  one  extending 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  2  years  and  the  other  extending  even  to  10  years. 

The  other  Institutions  engaged  in  agricultural  credit  have  a  different  his- 
torical origin  from  that  of  the  "popular"  banks  and  rural  banks,  but  the 
economic  principles  involved  are  the  same.  They  make  loans  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  generally,  and  for  encouraging  and  developing  cooi)erative  pro- 
ductive societies,  cooperative  distributing  societies,  credit  societies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  laborers,  artisans,  clerks,  small  freeholders,  etc. 

The  diflflculties  of  the  agricultural  bank  of  Egypt,  H.  W.  Wolff  {Ego- 
omist,  71  {1910),  No.  S51S,  pp.  1299,  1500).— While  the  author  recognizes  the 
very  valuable  service  the  agricultural  bank  has  rendered  to  its  country,  he 
points  out  tliat  "the  cause  of  the  trouble  which  has  overtaken  the  bank  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  its  system,"  which  resulted  (1)  in  placing  heavy 
Indebtedness  on  the  land  for  unproductive  and  un remunerative  purposes,  and 
(2)  in  the  too  free  lending  of  money  on  the  increased  market  value  of  land 
when  there  was  not  a  coirresponding  increase  in  its  productive  value^    "The 

_, .  ^oogle 
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first  mistake  made  In  the  organization  of  the  agricnltaral  bank  of  Egypt  is, 
that  under  it,  real  credit,  secured  by  mortgage,  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  personal,  for  the  provision  of  working  capital  for  a  limited  time." 

A  model  cooperative  marketing  association  (Farmer,  29  {1911),  No,  17, 
pp.  61S,  617). — ^This  article  describes  the  working  of  the  Producers'  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  and  shows  what  it  is  doing  in  northeast  Minnesota  in 
bringing  producer  and  consumer  into  closer  touch  with  each  other  and  eliminat- 
ing the  speculator. 

The  principal  market  is  at  Duluth,  where  the  association  has  market  places 
and  warehouses  supervised  by  a  board  of  directors  and  a  manager  who  have 
authority  to  grade  or  reject  any  produce  sent  for  disposal.  As  a  rule,  produce 
is  sold  direct  to  the  dealer.  A  charge  of  10  per  cent  is  deducted  from  receipts  of 
produce  to  pay  for  expenses  of  handling  and  selling.  The  market  has  only 
been  in  operation  a  short  time  but  the  amount  of  business  transacted  for  the 
first  six  months  amounted  to  over  $30,000. 

It  is  stated  that  attempts  to  weaken  the  association  by  occasionally  offering 
extra  prices  for  farm  produce  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  Members  of  the 
association  are  planting  in  most  cases  five  times  as  much  land  to  garden  prod- 
uce as  in  former  years.  It  is  suggested  that  the  plan  can  easily  be  carried 
out  in  other  localitiea 

[Agricultural  cooperative  societies  in  Germany]  (Intemat,  Inst.  Agr, 
[Borne],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Boc.  Intel,  2  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  17-S7).—At  the 
close  of  1910  the  agricultural  cooperative  societies^  in  Germany  numbered 
24,175,  including  94  central  societies,  15,616  rural  credit  banks,  2,265  societies 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  supplies,  3,213  creameries,  151  societies  for  the 
sale  of  milk,  and  2,836  other  societies.  Further  statistics  as  to  cooperative 
societies  are  given  and  the  work  of  the  federations  and  central  institutions  of 
the  cooperative  societies  and  of  the  large  agricultural  associations  is  presented 
and  discussed. 

New  statistics  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  Austria  {Intemat.  Inst,  Agr. 
[Uome\,  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Soc.  Intel.,  2  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  3^76).— Data  are 
presented  as  to  agricultural  cooperation  in  Austria,  including  statistics  as  to 
the  cooperative  credit  societies,  warehouses,  creameries,  and  federations  of  co- 
operative societies. 

At  the  end  of  1907  Ralffeisen  banks  numbered  5,880  with  752,666  monbers. 
The  total  amount  paid  up  on  shares  was  9,096,743  crowns,  and  the  amount  of 
loans  granted  by  the  banks  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  428,242,262  crowna  The 
amount  of  saving  deposits  and  deposits  in  current  accounts  averages  94,612 
crowns  per  bank  and  767  crowns  per  member,  indicating  a  considerable  Influence 
of  these  banks  in  inducing  thrift  among  the  rural  population. 

Tables  and  illustrations  accompanied  by  discussions  explain  the  work  and 
success  of  many  other  cooperative  organlzationa 

Insurance  against  accidents  in  agricultural  labor  and  Sigrnor  Luzsatti's 
bill  on  the  subject  {Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Romel,  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Soc. 
Intel.,  2  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  151-168). — ^This  article  discusses  some  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  present  law  in  Italy  upon  accidents  in  labor  gea- 
erally  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  492) ;  the  bill  proposed  by  A.  CJontl  on  the  obligatory 
insurance  of  peasant  laborers  against  accidents  in  their  labor  (K  S.  R.,  22,  p. 
91) ;  and  the  bill  presented  by  Senator  Luzzatti  to  the  Italian  Senate  December 
5,  1910.  The  fundamental  points  of  discussion  have  been  classified  as  follows : 
(a)  Limits  of  the  application  of  the  law;  {b)  systems  of  compensation;  (c) 
persons  charged  with  the  cost  and  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  insurance;  and 
{d)  organisation  of  insurance. 
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Abstract  of  foreigrn  labor  statistics  (Bd.  Trade  [Ot,  Brit,],  Ahs,  Foreign 
Labor  Statis.,  k  iXOll),  pp.  22^5,  SO,  SI,  S4,  S6,  80,  81,  98,  lU-121,  280,  286-288, 
290-292,  300-S02,  SOS,  S06,  S08,  SIO,  ^50). --Statistical  data  dealing  with  labor 
in  tbe  United  States  and  foreign  countries  are  presented,  showing  the  average 
yearly,  monthly,  and  daily  wages  of  all  classes  of  agricultural  laborers,  together 
with  tables  showing  the  number  of  agricultural  credit  societies,  and  the  capital, 
membership,  loans,  and  other  profits  relating  to  them,  and  also  tables  as  to 
accident  insurance  among  agricultural  laborers  in  several  foreign  countries. 

[A^coltural  wages  and  cost  of  living]  (Bd.  Trade  [Gt.  Brit.],  Statis, 
Tables  BHt.  Belf-Qov.  Dominions,  Col.,  etc,,  1908,  pt.  3S,  pp.  73,  75,  ^5,  US,  124, 
m,  1S2,  200,  201,  207,  208,  249,  251,  252,  260,  261,  269,  277,  281,  .290,  299,  300, 
SIO,  312,  319,  320,  373,  374,  382,  383,  393,  394,  402,  409,  4^6,  42rt,  440,  453,  464, 
528,  530,  538,  539,  555,  556,  567,  576,  592,  603,  613,  627,  628,  639,  657,  672,  673, 
C84,  695,  711,  712,  720,  721,  731,  747,  748).— Tables  are  presented  which  give  gen- 
eral agricultural  statistics,  together  with  the  average  rates  of  wages  paid  for 
different  kinds  of  labor  and  the  average  price  of  various  commodities  for  each 
of  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  in  the  various  settlements  of  the  British  self- 
goveming  dominions,  crown  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates. 

Agricaltural  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  C.  B.  Loop  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  IV,  B.],  14  {1911),  No.  17,  pp.  260,  261). ^Thia  is  a  partial  abstract 
of  a  report  issued  by  the  British  board  of  trade  relative  to  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  average  weeltly  wage  of  adult  male  lalx)rers  of  all  classes  regularly 
employed  in  England  is  shown  to  be  $4.46 ;  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  $4.38 ; 
in  Scotland  $4.76;  and  in  Ireland  $2.74. 

The  different  classes  of  workmen  are  classified  as  ordinary  laborers,  horse- 
men, cattlemen,  and  shepherds,  and  the  average  wage  of  each  is  rexK)rted.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  these  earnings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  in  indus- 
trial towns  when  the  greater  cost  of  living  is  taken  into  account  A  much 
bigfaer  wage  is  paid  in  Scotland  in  every  class  than  in  any  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  British  Islands.  Little  Increase  is  shown  in  the  average  earnings  of  any 
of  the  agricultural  laborers  for  the  last  few  years. 

Wages  of  agricultural  workmen,  P.  McConnell  (Dairy,  23  (1911),  No.  265, 
p.  11). — ^The  data  given  in  this  article  are  noted  above. 

Wages  and  prices  of  commodities  (U.  8.  Senate,  Hearings  Before  Select 
Com.  on  Wages  and  Commodities,  1910,  vols.  1,  pp.  1-658;  2,  pp.  659-875; 
Digest,  pp.  XCV). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  lib  investigate  the  wages  paid  by  different 
industries  and  the  prices  of  both  raw  and  manufactured  materials.  Testimony 
is  given  by  men  experienced  in  the  various  methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  those  commodities  which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  basis  upon  which  wages  are  generally  determined.  Data  are  given  show- 
ing the  wages  paid  farm  hands  for  a  period  of  years,  the  prices  paid  for 
farming  implements  and  supplies,  the  actual  cost  of  producing  various  farm 
products,  and  the  prices  of  such  products  on  iq)ecified  dates. 

Crop  Beporter  (U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis,  Crop  Reporter,  13  (1911),  No.  5, 
pp,  S3-40). — Statistics  and  notes  are  given  upon  the  condition  of  crops  May 
1, 1911,  with  comparisons  with  previous  years,  farm  value  and  range  of  prices  of 
Important  crops  and  products,  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  1909,  acreage  and 
yield  of  cotton  in  1910,  temperature  and  precipitation  statistics,  monthly 
receipts  and  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  data. 

Agricultural  statistics,  1010  (Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Agr.  Statis., 
45  (1910),  Nos,  1,  pp.  199;  2,. pp.  lOl^-lOO). -r-The  report  contains  tables  of  agri- 
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cultural  statistics  showing  the  total  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  of  each  of  the 
principal  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1895  to  1910  Inclusive, 
together  with  live  stock  returns  and  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

Summary  of  commonwealth  production  statistics,  for  the  years  1901  to 
1909,  G.  H.  KiTiBBs  {Commonwealth  Bur.  Census  and  Statis,  Melbourne,  Prod, 
Bui.  4,  pp.  128).— This  bulletin  contains  official  statistics  pertaining  to  the  total 
yield,  average  yield,  value,  wholesale  prices,  etc.,  of  the  principal  agricultural 
crops  and  farmyard  produce  in  the  several  states  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia  for  the  season  1909-10,  and  in  addition  gives  a  summary  of  similar 
statistics  for  the  years  1901  to  1909  inclusiva 

AGBICTJITITRMi  EDUCATION. 

The  rural  school  as  a  community  center  iTenth  Yearbook  Nat.  8oc.  Study 
Ed.,  1911.  pt.  2,  pp.  75).— This,  the  Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Includes  the  following  contributions : 

Community  work  in  the  agricultural  high  school,  B.  H.  Crocheron  (pp. 
9-16). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  extension  work  of  the  consolidated  agri- 
cultural high  school  at  Philopolis,  Md.,  this  including  evening  lectures  in  winter 
for  farmers,  short  courses  once  a  month  for  farmers'  wives,  a  literary  society 
for  young  people,  meetings  for  rural  school  teachers,  and  summer  problems  at 
home  for  the  high  school  boys. 

The  district  schools  in  a  county  as  educational  and  social  centers,  Jessie  E^eld 
(pp.  17-19). — ^The  need  of  maintaining  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the 
general  work  of  the  district  schools  is  emphasized.  At  the  same  time  the  need 
is  pointed  out  of  connecting  this  work  with  the  home  interests  of  the  pupil, 
the  agricultural  problems  through  boys*  clubs  and  encampments  and  the  home- 
making  problems  through  similar  work  with  the  glrla 

Rural-school  extension  through  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs,  F.  W.  Howe 
(pp.  20-28). — A  review  is  given  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  the 
boys'  agricultural  club  movement  in  the  United  States,  with  descriptions  of 
some  of  its  more  striking  and  interesting  phases.  The  influence  of  this  work  is 
summarized  In  its  bearing  upon  the  individual  and  the  community  at  large. 

Relation  of  rural  school  to  better  housekeeping^  E.  C.  Bishop  (pp.  29--33). — 
The  author  describes  the  work  done  by  the  state  departm^it  of  education '  and 
the  collie  of  agriculture  in  Nebraska  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  public  school  teachers  in  the  developing  of  sewing  and  cooking  contests 
among  school  girls.  The  work  in  these  contests  was  done  at  home  and  the 
articles  made  were  exhibited  at  school,  township,  county,  and  state  exhibitions. 

Rural-school  libraries,  A.  B.  Graham  (pp.  34-43). — The  development  of  the 
rural-school  library  is  outlined  and  its  functions  discussed,  as  are  also  such 
topics  as  selecting  the  books,  means  of  raising  funds,  and  the  care  of  books. 
A  suggestive  library  catalogue  is  given. 

The  rural  school  as  a  msans  ot  developing  an  appreciation  of  art  {indoor  and 
outdoor),  O.  J.  Kem  (pp.  44-52). — ^This  paper  is  essentially  a  review  of  the  12 
years'  work  of  its  author  for  better  school  buildings  and  more  artistic  school 
surroundings  and  indoor  decorations  in  Winnebago  County.  111. 

Organized  recreation  in  rural  schools,  M.  T.  Scudder  (pp.  53-59). — ^Data  are 
given  concerning  some  practical  experiments  in  organizing  rural  school  recrea- 
tion in  country  schools  in  New  York  State. 

The  general  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  rural  school  to  community  needs — 
a  summary,  B.  M.  Davis  (pp.  60-66). — In  this  article  the  more  important  fea- 
tures of  the  preceding  chapters  are  summarized  and  some  related  data  are 
given.  ^  , 
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Bibliographies  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  by 
the  editor  of  the  yearbook  are  appended. 

A^eoltaral  education,  J.  Macdonalo  (In  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm.  Edin- 
hurgh  and  London,  1908,  vol.  i,  5.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  30S7). — ^This  is  a  brief  review 
of  the  development  of  agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  are 
conridered  the  older  teaching  centers,  the  modern  agricultural  colleges  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  cooperation  of  county  councils,  the  agricultural  colleges 
in  Scotland,  the  growing  appreciation  of  agricultural  education,  aid  to  agri- 
caltural  education  by  agricultural  societies,  and  agricultural  education  in 
Ireland. 

Indian  boarding  schools  and  agrricultural  education,  L.  Ghubbuck  {[Wash- 
mffton:  Oovt.],  1911,  pp.  5). — In  this  account,  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  a  summary  is  given  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  United  States  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  schools  for  Indian 
children.  There  are  two  classes  of  schools,  day  and  boarding.  The  day  schools, 
of  which  there  are  at  least  150,  are  located  on  the  reservations  and  may  be 
regarded  as  miniature  farm  schools.  The  boarding  schools  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  located  on  the  reservations  and  those  that  are  not  The 
boarding  schools  are,  tn  theory,  distinctively  industrial  in  the  direction  of 
agriculture. 

Agricalture  in  the  public  schools,  L.  S.  Iviws  (Lebanon,  Ohio,  [1909]  pp. 
156,  pis.  8). — ^The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  guide  for  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools  who  are  expecting  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  that  will  include 
the  subjects  of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture.  It  also  furnishes 
helpful  suggestions  on  parents'  meetings,  public  displays  of  school  work,  com, 
potato,  and  vegetable  growing  contests,  and  home,  rural  and  city  school  flower 
sardens.  Courses  of  study  prepared  by  the  state  department  of  education  of 
Ohio  are  given  for  third  grade  high  schools  (two-year  course),  second  grade 
high  schools  (three-year  course),  and  first  grade  high  schools  (four-year  course). 
Agriculture  for  schools  of  the  Pacific  slope,  E.  W.  Hilgard  and  W.  J.  V. 
OsTHLHOUT  (Neto  York,  1910,  pp.  XIX+i28,  figs.  209).— This  book  covers  a  great 
many  topics  in  an  elementary  way  and  is  intended  for  use  in  parts  of  the 
homid  as  well  as  in  the  entire  arid  region.  About  two-thirds  of  its  space  is 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  plant  needs,  how  the  leaf  gets  food  from  the  air, 
plant  propagation  and  Improvement,  the  influence  of  surroundings  on  the  struc- 
tnre  of  plants,  and  the  foes,  friends,  and  diseases  of  plants.  The  various  field 
crops  follow  and  brief  consideration  is  given  to  animal  physiology  and  the 
▼arions  farm  animals. 

Some  a^cultural  projects  for  elementary  schools  (Bui.  Bd.  Ed.  Mass., 
1911,  2fo.  1,  pp.  5S,  figs.  25). — ^This  manual  is  divided  into  four  parts:  Direc- 
tions for  conducting  14  projects  in  farming,  suggestions  for  garden  work,  12 
laboratory  exercises,  and  collateral  work  which  shows  how  letter  writing,  cook- 
ing, geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  themes  may  be  taught  with  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view. 

Practieal  agrriculture  for  rural  schools,  A.  B.  Graham  (Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui. 
[Ohio  State  Univ.],  6  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  15,  figs.  22).— This  bulletin  contains 
suggestions  to  teachers  for  conducting  experiments  with  growing  crops,  making 
observations  and  collections,  and  identifying  specimens.  These  are  followed 
by  lists  of  helpful  books,  bulletins,  and  other  publications. 

Southern  field  crops  (exclusive  of  forage  plants),  J.  F.  Duggar  (Neto  York, 
1911,  pp.  XXVII'{'579,  figs.  222). ^This  book  adds  one  more  to  the  Rural  Text- 
book Series  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  author  had  in  mind  in  the  preparation 
of  this  text  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  individuals :  "  Students  desiring  a  full 
aod  practical,  yet  logical  and  pedagogical  treatment  of  the  staple  crops  of  the 
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Soath,  and  farmers  seeking  a  simple  presentation  of  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  agriculture,  together  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the  resolte  of 
recent  experiments  and  experience."  The  booli  is  intended  especially  for  high 
schools  and  normal  schools,  and  when  so  used  the  author  recommends  that  all 
the  matter  printed  in  small  type  and  all  technical  names  in  parentheses  be 
omitted.  It  is  also  intended  to  serre  as  an  outline  for  college -students.  Meven 
chapters  are  devoted  to  cotton,  eight  to  corn,  and  one  to  each  of  the  other  im- 
portant field  crops  of  the  South.    Forage  crops  are  omitted. 

The  type  of  teaching  method  presented  is  one  that  sends  the  learner  directly 
to  the  plant  in  the  field,  to  make  careful  observations  from  the  tip  Of  the 
root  to  tip  of  top.  The  treatment  of  wheat,  which  is  typical  of  that  given  to 
all  the  crops  considered,  is  in  outline  as  follows:  (1)  Structure  and  compoeition. 
Including  roots,  stems,  leaves,  pollination,  the  spike  and  the  spikelets,  the  grahi, 
and  composition;  (2)  species  and  varieties,  including  the  winter  wheats  of  the 
cotton  belt,  the  most  productive  varieties,  means  of  distinguishing  varieties, 
qualities  desired  in  varieties  for  the  South,  and  the  improvement  of  varieties; 

(3)  the  kind  of  soils,  the  place  in  the  rotation,  and  the  fertilization  of  wheat; 

(4)  cultural  methods  as  to  the  preparation  of  land,  when  to  sow,  drilling  v, 
broadcast  sowing,  and  large  v,  medium  and  small  seed;  (5)  harvesting;  and 
(6)  the  enemies  of  wheat.  Laboratory  exercises  and  references  to  literature 
are  furnished  at  the  close  of  each  chapter. 

Boys'  and  girls'  potato  and  com  primer  {Mass.  Agr.  Col^  Dept,  Agr.  Ed, 
Circ.  12 J  191U  PP'  S), — ^Directions  are  given  for.  the  culture  of  potatoes  and 
com.    References  for  the  further  study  of  each  are  added. 

The  potato  experimenter's  primer  (M<is8.  Agr,  Col.,  Dept  Agr,  Ed.  Ore.  li, 
1911,  pp.  8), — ^The  primer  is  Intended  for  use  by  a  boys'  potato  culture  clnb. 
It  contains  directions  for  making  5  experiments  in  potato  growing,  such  as 
testing  (1)  the  comparative  value  of  different  tubers,  (2)  the  value  of  treat- 
ment for  scab,  (3)  the  effect  of  cutting  potatoes  into  large  and  small  pieces. 
(4)  the  best  depth  for  planting,  and  (5)  the  difference  between  the  product 
of  large  and  small  potatoes. 

Our  conebearers  and  evergrreens,  C.  H.  Goetz  {Agr,  Col.  Ext.  BtU.  [OJtto 
State  Univ.],  6  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  16,  figs.  17). — Lessons  are  outlined  which  are 
Intended  to  give  school  children  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the  more  common  cone-bearing  and  evergreen  treea 

Forests  of  New  York,  G.  M.  Wiley  {N.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept.,  Arhor  Dag  Ann., 
1911,  pp.  6S,  pi.  1,  figs.  SI). — Outlines  are  given  on  the  teaching  of  forestry 
along  with  the  geography,  agriculture,  civics,  and  physical  geography.  A  list 
of  postgraduate  and  undergraduate  schools  of  forestry  as  well  as  a  reference 
list  of  forestry  books  is  Included. 

Alabama  bird  day  book  {Montgomery,  Ala  :  Dept  of  Qame  and  Pish,  1911, 
pp.  60,  pis.  11). — ^The  material  in  this  pamphlet  was  prepared  with  a  view  to 
assisting  teachers  in  celebrating  bird  day  by  a  study  of  the  principal  birds  to 
be  found  in  Alabama.    A  suggestive  program  is  given. 

Beading  list  on  birds  and  bird  study  {Buffalo:  Orosvenor  Library,  1909. 
pp.  15). — This  is  a  selected  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  of  Interort  to 
those  interested  in  nature  study  and  out-of-door  life.  The  list  covers,  among 
others,  such  subjects  as  bird  study  in  the  school,  flight  and  migrations  of  birds, 
photographing  birds,  and  bird  protection. 

Farm  and  home  mechanics,  some  thincrs  that  every  boy  should  know  hov 
to  do  and  hence  should  learn  to  do  in  school  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Int.,  Off.  Indian  Aff. 
[Pub.],  1911,  pp.  48,  pis.  6,  figs.  28).— The  purpose  of  this  manual  Is  to  set  forth 
the  results  of  practical  experience  In  the  work  of  Instruction  in  the  Indian 
schools.    A  suggestive  list  Is  given  containing  a  number  of  '*  common  articles 
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that  have  to  be  made  for  every  home  and  on  every  farm,  together  with  a  number 
of  processes  with  which  every  boy  should  be  familiar."  Line  drawings  illustrate 
the  details  of  the  more  difficult  articles. 

farm,  accoiintin^  and  business  methods,  J.  A.  Bexell  (Sprinff field,  Mass., 
1911,  pp.  161,  figs.  2,  dgm.  1).— This  is  a  textbook  for  students  in  agriculture 
and  a  manual  for  home  study.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely,  financial 
accounts,  cost  accounts  and  special  records,  business  organizations,  and  useful 
tablea 

Xessons  in  farm  accounting  and  business  methods,  J.  A.  Bexell  (Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1911,  pp.  27). — ^This  is  a  syllabus  of  instruction  sheets  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  above-named  textbook.  A  loose  leaf  book  accompanies  the 
^llabus  and  furnishes  models  for  keeping  the  cash  book,  inventories,  personal 
accounts,  statements,  household  accounts,  and  special  records  such  as  a  milk 
record,  a  feed  record,  a  daily  labor  record,  a  stock  record,  a  breeding  record,  and 
a  sales  record. 

A  pioneer's  experience  in  school  gardens,  J.  W.  Jones  (Jour.  Ed.  [Boston], 
7S  (1911),No.H,pp.377S79,dgm.l).—A8  a  remedy  for  eight  difficulties  which 
beset  a  successful  school  garden,  the  sections  plat  system,  which  combines 
individual  work  with  community  work  and  responsibility,  is  recommended. 

ATiTinftl  report.  New  York  City  branch  of  the  National  Plant,  Flower  and 
Fruit  Guild  (Nat.  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild,  N.  Y.  City,  Ann.  Rpt., 
H  {1910),  pp.  28,  figs.  5). — One  of  the  features  of  this  report  is  an  account  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  children's  farm  garden  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most 
congested  sections  of  the  city. 

Bibliography  of  science  teaching  (U,  8.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.,  1911,  No.  1,  pp.  27).— 
Under  the  subject  of  biology  this  takes  up  (1)  articles  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  biology  as  a  whole,  (2)  articles  on  general  science  with  special  bearing  upon 
biological  subjects,  (3)  botany,  and  (4)  zoology.  It  also  deals  with  chemistry, 
geography,  mathematics,  nature  study,  and  physics. 

laSGELLANEOTIS. 

Report  of  the  director  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  F.  B.  Mumfobd 
{MissouH  8ta.  Bui.  96,  pp.  60S-62i,  fig.  i).— This  contains  the  organization  list 
of  the  station,  a  report  of  the  director  summarizing  the  various  activities  of  the 
station  during  the  year,  lists  of  exchanges  and  donations,  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  Federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of  New  Mexico  Station,  1910  {New  Mexico 
Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  38). — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the 
director  on  the  work,  publications,  and  exchanges  of  the  station,  departmental 
reports  <m  the  various  lines  of  station  activities  during  the  year,  and  a  financial 
statement  for  the  Federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  The 
report  of  the  animal  husbandry  department  is  abstracted  on  page  272  of  this 
issue,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  horticulturist  on  page  238. 

Thirty-second  Annual  Beport  of  North  Carolina  Station,  1909  (North 
Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  151+117,  figs.  12J^).— This  contains  the  organiza- 
tion Ust,  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  of  which  those  of  the 
poultryman  and  entomologist  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  numerous  special  articles 
abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  issue,  and  reprints  of  press  bulletins  entitled  Select- 
ing Seed  Com  for  Larger  Yields,  by  C.  B.  Williams,  The  Apple  Bitter  Rot,  by 
F.  li.  Stevens,  Suppression  of  Terrapin  Bugs,  by  R.  I.  Smith,  and  Spring  De- 
struction of  Terrapin  Bugs,  by  R.  I.  Smith,  and  of  Bulletins  200-204,  previously 
noted.  --rj .   -  -  -^-^ 
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Connecticut  State  8tatio]i.-»Wil8oii  H.  Lee,  of  Orange,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control  to  succeed  Charles  M.  Jarvis,  resigned. 

Delaware  Station. — ^A.  C.  Whlttier  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  nutrition  in 
the  Ohio  Station  to  accept  a  position  as  research  chemist 

Indiana  Station. — G.  G.  Carter,  Injector  in  the  fertiliser  and  feeding  stuffs 
control  worl£,  lias  resigned  to  accept  a  conmiercial  position. 

Kentucky  Vnlverslty. — State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  M.  C.  Rankin  has 
announced  that  he  will  offer  a  scholarship  of  $100  in  the  agricultural  course  to 
the  boy  making  the  highest  score  in  stock  judging  at  the  state  fair.  A  similar 
amount  is  offered  for  prizes  to  the  five  college  students  making  the  best  score. 

Hew  Jersey  Stations. — ^Dr.  B.  H.  A.  Groth,  plant  physiologist  In  the  College 
Station,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  two  months  to  study  certain 
plant  problems  in  Europe.  Miner  S.  Macomber,  an  assistant  chemist  in  the 
State  Station,  has  resigned. 

Ohio  State  TTniversity. — ^During  the  10  months  from  July  1,  1910,  to  May  1, 
1011,  the  agricultural  extension  department  has  conducted  79  agricultural  exten- 
sion schools  for  men  and  75  domestic  science  schools  for  women,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  17,000;  7  agricultural  trains,  on  which  lectures  were  given  to  16,000 
people;  125  orchard  pruning  and  spraying  demonstrations,  with  an  attendance 
of  12,500;  and  other  public  meetings  which  bring  the  total  number  of  people 
reached  In  these  ways  up  to  nearly  49,000.  The  department  also  made  ex- 
hibits at  12  county  fairs,  at  the  National  Com  Show,  and  the  state  apple 
show;  made  123  school  visits  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  and  domestic  art 
contests;  and  is  conducting  200  boys^  com  contests  and  girls'  sewing  and 
baking  contests,  with  a  membership  of  about  12,000.  Monthly  plate  copy  has 
been  furnished  to  148  county  newspapers,  30,000  copies  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Extension  Bulletin  issued  each  month,  6  issues  of  the  Farmers*  Reading 
Course  Bulletin  of  5,000  copies  each  prepared,  and  a  like  number  of  the  Home 
Makers'  Reading  Course  Bulletin  published,  with  supplements  on  com,  grain 
drills,  poultry,  dairying,  drainage,  pruning,  spraying,  and  methods  of  teaching 
agriculture  of  from  10,000  to  26,000  copies  each.  In  connection  with  these  various 
activities  the  department  has  sent  its  representatives  to  numerous  other 
meetings,  and  0  instructors  have  visited  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expert  advice  on  farm  matters.  For  the  ensuing  year  there  are  already  91  ap- 
plicants for  agricultural  extension  schools  in  66  counties,  6  agricultural  trains 
for  August,  1911,  3  agricultural  trains  at  other  times,  170  applicants  from  news- 
papers for  plate  copy,  and  45  requests  for  exhibits  at  county  fairs. 

Oregon  College. — Science  notes  that  Juliet  Greer,  dean  of  the  school  of  do- 
mestic science  and  art  and  professor  of  domestic  science,  has  resigned  to  take 
effect  July  1. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — ^W.  S.  Thomber,  head  of  the  departmoit 
of  horticulture,  has  resigned  to  engage  In  the  supervision  of  horticultural  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  two  land  improvement  companies  in  Idaho.  In  connection 
with  this  work  it  is  contemplated  to  carry  on  demonstration  tests  and  to  give  in- 
struction in  a  school  of  horticulture  to  be  opened  In  1912 
300 
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In  weighing  the  advantages  of  a  calling  or  a  field  of  work  the 
apparent  returns  and  compensations  naturally  come  in  for  promi- 
nent consideration  along  with  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the 
mdividual.  This  is  true  when  a  career  is  being  selected  or  when  a 
change  of  position  or  of  occupation  is  contemplated.  If  the  calling 
or  the  position  is  a  commercial  one,  the  standards  of  business  will 
naturally  weigh  heavily,  but  if  it  is  a  scientific  career,  quite  diflferent 
standards  and  considerations  should  prevail,  and  as  between  the 
two  spheres  there  are  wide  distinctions  to  be  taken  into  account. 

These  distinctions  and  standards  are  not  appreciated  by  the  world 
at  large  and  they  are  not  always  fully  taken  account  of  by  either 
young  men  or  those  already  engaged  in  scientific  work.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  experience  of  men  connected  with  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Too  often  the  pecuniary  consid- 
eration temporarily  overshadows  all  others  and  the  standards  of 
business  success  shut  out  a  just  appreciation  of  very  real  compensa- 
tions which  should  have  large  influence  with  the  man  of  science.  This 
turns  young  men  from  the  field  of  teaching  and  investigation  and 
leads  to  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  those  engaged  in  it.  Not  in- 
frequently men  compare  their  work  and  its  returns  with  those  of 
a  cwnmercial  or  professional  career,  to  its  apparent  disadvantage, 
because  its  special  conditions  and  compensations  are  temporarily 
lost  sight  of.  The  opportunity  for  increased  salary  and  the  ulti- 
mate possibilities  in  business  loom  large  in  the  horizon  and 'lead  even 
specially  trained  men  to  abandon  a  scientific  career,  often  to  their 
regret  after  a  short  experience. 

Commercial  and  professional  positions  undoubtedly  hold  out 
larger  material  rewards  to  the  men  who  are  able  to  command  them, 
and  they  probably  always  will.  As  a  result  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
standards  and  rewards  of  the  market  place  will  fill  an  undue  portion 
of  the  horizon  of  the  young  investigator,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and 
no  less  important  considerations.  That  this  is  the  case  with  students 
in  college  is  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  the  large  universities, 
which  have  commented  on  the  relatively  small  niunber  who  devote 
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themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  among  those  who  attend  our 
agricultural  colleges  the  call  to  the  farm  or  other  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  the  opportunity  which  is  now  open  deter  all  but  the 
occasional  student  from  advanced  study. 

"Scientific  farming"  has  become  a  popular  phrase  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  man  who  can  couple  science  with  his  &rming  or 
apply  it  to  various  branches  of  the  agricultural  industry  has  made 
a  large  and  increasing  demand.  Those  entering  upon  agricultural 
investigation  are  thus  especially  exposed  to  temptations  to  abandon 
their  work,  and  particularly  if  they  have  not  fully  cau^t  the  spirit 
and  the  appeal  of  scientific  work  they  are  likely  to  be  attracted  or 
distracted  by  the  financial  returns  of  modem  orcharding  or  special 
farming  and  long  to  see  ihe  results  of  their  eff(»rk  measpied  in 
bushels  or  tons  or  dollars  of  increase. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  success  of  our  agri- 
cultural institutions.  The  colleges  must  prepare  men  for  the  business 
and  professional  sides  of  agriculture,  but  somewhere  and  somehow 
bright,  capable  men  must  be  had  for  the  great  and  growing  work  of 
education  and  investigation.  The  inclination  to  enter  it  is  partly 
temperamental  and  depends  upon  an  outlook  and  a  point  of  view 
which  the  colleges  can  do  much  to  inculcate.  If  such  a  career  can 
not  hold  out  as  large  remuneration  as  some  other  callings,  the  other 
compensations  of  real  worth  deserve  to  be  understood.  It  may  be 
profitable,  therefore,  to  consider  some  of  the  characteristics  and  dis- 
tinctions of  such  a  life  work  and  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  mea  who  are  by  nature  attracted  to  it. 

A  scientific  career  is  one  of  service  to  human  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement It  thus  affords  an  oppcH^tunity  to  do  the  world's  work 
and  to  take  a  vital  part  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Science  and 
education  are  two  of  the  great  civilizing  agencies  of  the  world.  The 
real  force  of  this  is  beginning  to  be  more  widely  appreciated.  As  a 
recent  writer  has  said,  "  Science  is  the  one  great  motive  force  of 
modem  civilization  on  which  all  progress,  all  wealth,  and  even  all 
existence  increasingly  depend." 

The  German  mind  realizes  that  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the 
Empire  must  ultimately  depend  on  science  and  it  expresses  this 
feeling  in  the  high  position  it  accords  to  men  of  that  calling.  At 
every  great  state  function  in  that  country  a  prominent  place  is 
assigned  to  the  representatives  of  pure  and  applied  science. 

Science  guides  judgment  and  reason  and  helps  to  interpret 
experience.  Until  we  have  science,  reliance  is  placed  on  dexterity, 
experience,  the  results  of  repeated  trials,  many  of  them  unsuccessful. 
In  this  way  a  purely  empirical  means  is  developed,  a  rule-of-thumb 
Tiethod,  which  knows  not  reason  and  is  based  on  chance,  except  as  it 
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follows  the  result  of  wisely  judged  experience.  All  experiemse  right- 
fully interpreted  is  helpful,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  reason 
or  the  modifying  causes  and  without  the  application  of  what  is  des- 
ignated as  the  scientific  spirit  its  interpretation  is  likely  to  be  mislead- 
ing and  its  generalizations  erroneous  or  only  half  true.  Hence  flie 
productive  worker  in  science  is  helping  to  build  the  world's  knowl- 
edge and  his  work  is  singularly  one  of  public  service. 

Assuming  that  a  scientific  career  as  a  teacher  and  investigator  has 
been  entered  upon  because  of  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  indi- 
Yidual,  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  its  pursuit  is  one  of  its 
greatest  compensations.  It  makes  his  life  virile,  purposeful,  produc- 
tive ;  it  is  a  carrying  out  of  an  impulse  which  finds  its  reward  in  the 
satisfaction  of  a  deep  inward  craving — a  satisfaction  entirely  different 
in  kind  from  that  pride  which  the  skilled  worker  takes  in  the 
performance  of  his  task. 

As  Dr.  Armsby  has  said,^^A  man  may  be  at  least  a  fairly  efficient 
bricklayer  or  machinist  or  farmer  or  bookkeeper  or  Oovemment 
clerk  or  follow  successfully  any  one  of  a  score  of  skilled  trades  with- 
out necessarily  having  any  very  special  desire  to  do  that  particular 
thing  rather  than  anything  else.  With  the  investigator  it  is  different. 
His  chief  desire,  if  he  be  a  true  investigator,  is  not  to  do  but  to 
know — ^to  penetrate  bdiind  the  appearance  of  things  in  nature  and 
learn  their  secret  causes  and  complex  interrelations." 

To  such  a  man  a  scientific  career  meets  his  tastes  and  his  natural 
inclinatioiis.  It  brings  him  into  an  atmosphere,  an  association,  a 
freedom  not  found  in  business.  The  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  work 
are  distinctly  different,  as  is  the  reward.  The  pleasure  that  comes  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  its  effective  diffusion,  and  especially 
of  knowledge  which  will  find  an  application  in  the  lives  of  men  in 
our  own  generation,  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  comes  of 
success  in  most  other  callings.  The  gratification  which  follows 
accomplishm^it  for  purdy  personal  ends  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  it. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  investigator  lies,  as  Prof.  Cannon*  has 
recently  pointed  out,  in  the  territory  which  has  not  been  traversed. 
'*  Indeed,  he  is  to  be  classed  with  explorers  and  pioneers.  For  such 
men  the  complacent  contemplation  of  things  accomplished  is  intol- 
erable— ^they  chafe  under  the  routine  of  established  ways,  and  find  the 
satisfacticm  of  life  in  adventures  beyond  the  frontiers.  .  .  .  The 
satisfactions  of  a  life  devoted  to  investigation,  like  the  satisfactions 
of  other  careers,  arise  from  the  profitable  use  of  one's  powers.  The 
employment  of  these  powers  is  perfect  freedom,  and  the  immeasur- 
ably important  results  that  flow  therefrom  render  the  satisfaction  of 
productive  scholarship  especially  keen.  .  .  . 

<^ Science,  n.  ser,.  34  (1911),  No.  864,  p.  66.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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"  Because  every  discovery  becomes  the  basis  for  further  discovery, 
the  imagination  of  the  investigator  is  constantly  stimulated.  New 
facts  suggest  in  turn  other  facts,  and  point  to  unexpected  relations 
between  things  that  have  long  been  known.  .  .  .  These  excursions 
of  the  imagination  offer  repeated  suggestions  for  fresh  adventure,  the 
look  is  always  forward  to  what  may  be  seen  when  the  next  step  is 
taken.  .  .  .  The  chance  of  beholding  unsuspected  wonders,  or  the 
possibility  of  finding  that  something  imagined  is  really  true,  is  a 
constant  incitement  to  further  search,  and  furnishes  the  zest  and 
interest  which  are  among  the  best  rewards  of  the  investigator." 

The  permanent  character  of  scientific  work  is  a  large  element  in 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  its  pursuit.  It  is  not  merely  the 
production  of  something  ephemeral,  of  transient  value  or  use ;  but  it 
aims  at  the  discovery  or  application  of  facts  which  are  lasting.  To 
quote  Prof.  Cannon  again :  "  The  value  of  labor  that  brings  a  reve- 
lation of  new  knowledge  does  not  cease  with  the  day;  it  remains  as 
a  permanent  acquisition  for  the  race.  There  is  really  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  investigator  in  this  thought  of  the  durable  results  of  the 
perishable  years." 

A  scientific  fact  is  a  permanent  product,  and  the  steps  by  which  it 
is  attained  are  only  secondary  in  value  because  they  lead  to  a  broader 
and  more  permanent  understanding  of  the  subject.  Even  though  the 
results  do  not  lead  directly  to  generalizations  the  work  is  worth 
while  if  well  done.  What  Huxley  designated  as  "  the  slaying  of  a 
beautiful  hypothesis  by  an  ugly  fact,"  while  often  disheartening  to 
the  investigator,  is  not  without  value  in  clearing  the  way.  Many 
negative  or  inconclusive  results  are  usually  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truth.  Its  attainment  is  the  highest  and  most  enduring 
product  of  man's  activity. 

The  service  of  the  man  of  science  is  founded  on  individual  effort 
It  is  not  merely  a  drifting  along  from  day  to  day,  doing  the  routine 
duties  that  come  to  hand,  or  working  as  a  part  of  a  big  system  in 
which  the  individual  is  well-nigh  lost  sight  of.  It  is  objective  indi- 
vidual effort,  which  puts  a  man  to  the  test  and  brings  out  the  best 
there  is  in  him.  It  taxes  his  knowledge,  his  ingenuity,  his  resource- 
fulness, his  perseverance.  It  is  bounded  by  no  limitations  except  the 
initiative  and  industry  and  ability  of  the  individual. 

The  position  to  which  a  man  may  advance  in  his  science  and  its 
applications  is  determined  only  by  himself,  if  the  opportunity  be 
given  him,  and  at  this  time  the  opportunity  will  be  likely  to  mate- 
rialize if  the  qualities  are  present  to  demand  it  A  great  variety  of 
positions  varying  in  grade  and  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  are  now 
presented  in  this  country,  and  unfilled  places  await  men  who  shall 
be  qualified  to  take  them.  This  gives  an  unusual  inspiration  and 
incentive  to  such  a  career.  . , , ^-_ 
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Then  there  is  freed<Hn  for  a  man  to  work  out  his  problem  in  his 
own  way  and  largely  in  his  own  time.  There  is  no  time  limit«fixed 
for  a  project,  and  no  prodding  or  impatience  if  it  is  evident  that 
progress  is  being  made;  and  there  is  large  latitude  for  the  exercise 
of  individual  initiative  and  judgment.  The  case  is  quite  different 
with  an  industrial  specialist.  There  time  is  money,  and  results  must 
be  forthcoming  to  justify  the  salary  and  other  expense.  The  keen 
competition  of  the  commercial  world  enters  into  the  life  of  its 
experts. 

There  is  freedom  also  in  the  use  of  the  results  of  a  man's  studies, 
upon  which  he  may  build  his  reputation,  his  greatest  asset.  In  the 
case  of  the  industrial  expert  the  product  of  his  work  is  for  the  use  of 
the  business,  and  is  usually  not  at  his  disposal  to  publish  abroad  or 
report  to  his  colleagues  in  science.  This  detracts  to  that  extent  from 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  of  accomplishment,  and  cloaks  the 
personal  element. 

Again,  the  associations  and  conditions  of  business  life  are  far  differ- 
ent from  those  in  a  scientific  institution.  This  is  exemplified  in  many 
ways  and  to  a  degree  little  realized  by  men  who  have  followed  a 
scientific  career  closely.  The  traditions  and  standards  are  different,  as 
are  the  aims  and  methods.  The  whole  atmosphere  and  spirit  and  the 
appeal  are  so  different  that  men  rarely  shift  readily  from  one  sphere 
of  work  to  the  other. 

Consideration  of  the  individual  is  much  greater  in  a  scientific  insti- 
tution than  in  business.  The  large  majority  of  men  in  industrial  pur- 
suits must  work  under  direction,  and  take  orders  from  those  higher 
in  authority.  The  opportunity  for  a  specialist  to  gratify  his  inclina- 
tions and  to  follow  out  a  special  inquiry  or  test  an  idea  are  limited. 
Permanency  in  position  depends  largely  on  the  business  point  of  view. 

Appreciation  is  a  large  element  in  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
of  a  scientific  career.  To  have  one's  work  understood  and  recognized 
is  no  small  part  of  the  reward.  Although  the  reward  of  the  world's 
praise  is  no  proper  part  of  the  aim  of  the  true  investigator,  such 
recognition  and  appreciation  gives  encouragement  which  is  helpful 
to  most  men  in  maintaining  their  zeal.  And  it  is  a  very  real  reward, 
for  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  win  the  world's  respect  and  approval 
for  tasks  well  performed — for  a  position  built  upon  substantial  worth. 

Recognition  comes  first  from  a  man's  colleagues  and  fellow  workers 
in  science,  who  are  able  to  understand  the  significance  of  his  accom- 
plishment. It  is  shared  by  the  authorities  of  his  institution,  from 
whom  he  will  derive  much  of  his  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  latter 
owe  him  their  encouragement  and  sympathetic  support.  The  pub- 
lication of  his  work  is  the  medium  for  a  wider  recognition  which  is 
his  highest  aim — the  founding  of  a  reputation  which  shall  endura 
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Public  appreciation  usually  comes  later,  and  is  really  of  secondary 
importance  except  as  it  leads  to  providing  the  means  and  opportunity 
for  continuing  the  researches.  The  man  who  caters  to  it  is  apt  to 
find  himself  looking  to  the  renown  rather  than  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge.  The  introduction  of  such  a  motive  is  a  distraction  and 
may  readily  lead  to  wrong  ideas  of  success  and  reward.  It  is  rarely 
definite  or  comprehensive  unless  the  character  of  the  work  is  popular. 
Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  it  The  public  is  not  discriminat- 
ing, and  it  may  lose  sight  of  the  identity  of  the  real  author  for  a  time, 
for  the  results  of  scientific  work  filter  down  to  it  slowly  and  through 
various  intermediate  steps.  To  the  average  man. the  fact  is  more 
important  than  the  author  or  demonstrator  of  it.  But  more  and 
more  the  public  appreciates  the  importance  of  such  service  in  a  broad 
way,  and  recognizes  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  it.  It  expresses  this 
in  an  attitude  of  respect  and  confidence,  and  in  a  position  which  it 
involuntarily  accords,  them. 

If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before  is  a  public  benefactor,  as  has  long  been  accepted,  the  men  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  securing  greater  agricultural  efiiciency  in 
all  directions  compose  a  band  of  workers  for  the  world's  advancement 
who  will  some  day  be  regarded  as  meriting  monuments  and  memo- 
rials quite  as  much  as  military  heroes,  because  their  work  comes  close 
to  the  public  generally  and  touches  their  daily  lives  at  so  many  vital 
points. 

Another  compensation  is  the  opportunity  which  is  given  for  lead- 
ership. The  conspicuously  great  man  is  a  product  of  opportunity. 
This  makes  the  outlook  in  the  field  of  agriculture  exceptionally  im- 
posing. The  places  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  are  not 
filled  and  will  not  be.  Our  conditions  are  changing;  the  level  upon 
which  the  average  man  of  to-day  lives  is  fairly  high.  The  specialist 
has  become  the  successful  worker  of  the  day.  The  great  industiy  of 
agriculture,  so  long  neglected  by  the  sciences,  affords  a  splendid  the- 
ater for  his  effort.  There  are  no  more  live  or  far-reaching  questions 
to-day  than  those  which  turn  about  that  art,  and  already  the  man  of 
science  is  appealed  to  with  confidence  in  his  ability.  The  scientific 
method  probably  finds  no  more  extensive  and  important  application 
to  social  problems  at  the  present  time  than  in  this  field.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  which  will  bring  reputation  in  science  and  in  a 
national  sense  is  unexcelled. 

The  relative  permanency  and  stability  of  position  is  another  ele- 
ment to  be  considered.  Positions  in  public  institutions  are  each  year 
becoming  more  permanent  in  character,  and  the  degree  of  uncertainty 
is  less  for  the  successful  worker  than  in  most  other  callings.  This 
enables  a  man  to  live  his  life  free  from  worry,  and  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture with  reasonable  assurance.    While  the  pension  system  is  not  yet 
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general,  the  demands  on  a  man  by  his  institution  are  usually  de- 
creased with  advancing  years,  and  there  is  leniency  and  leave  of 
absence  in  case  of  illness.  Some  provision  for  retirement  without 
entire  loss  of  salary  is  now  available  in  merited  cases  at  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public  institutions. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  opportunity  for  gratifying  cultured 
tastes,  and  for  association  and  sympathetic  relations  with  men  of 
similar  tastes  and  standards  and  aims  in  life?  These  are  very  real 
incidents  to  a  scientific  career,  as  are  membership  in  scientific  socie- 
ties, the  meeting  with  fellow  workers  in  all  branches  of  science,  and 
the  ability  to  command  a  place  among  them. 

The  capital  of  the  man  of  science  is  his  education,  his  ability,  and 
his  standing,  which  no  financial  panic  can  wrest  from  him.  His 
stock  in  trade  is  independent  of  business  conditions  or  fluctuation  in 
values,  and  rarely  fails  to  find  a  market.  Competition  and  the  strug- 
gle for  advantage  and  supremacy  are  no  part  of  his  activity.  Per- 
sonality is  its  dominant  element. 

His  work  is  congenial,  stimulating,  and  inspiring  to  himself  and 
to  others;  it  is  not  colored  by  personal  interest  or  considerations,  but 
is  unselfish  and  public  spirited.  It  is  broadening,  elevating,  life- 
giving.  It  enables  him  to  live  an  honorable,  respected,  and  satisfjring 
life  of  usefulness,  among  congenial  associates  and  surroundings  which 
add  much  to  the  pleasures  of  his  daily  life.  The  opportunity  which 
is  afforded  is  at  once  a  man's  duty  and  in  a  measure  his  reward,  for 
it  is  the  fulfillment  of  his  ideals. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  should  not  be  well  paid — ^better  paid 
than  is  very  often  the  case  considering  the  standards  of  his  living, 
what  is  expected  of  him,  and  his  natural  ambitions  for  his  family. 
The  value  of  his  service  to  the  community  is  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  salary  he  receives  or  can  usually  expect  to  attain.  He  is  usu- 
ally dependent  upon  it.  He  is  completely  out  of  touch  with  means 
of  "  making  "  money.  He  has  isolated  himself  from  such  connec- 
tions and  has  devoted  his  life  to  other  ends,  public  in  their  final 
reach. 

To  him  money  is  not  the  aim  of  life— merely  a  means  of  providing 
its  necessities  and  advantages.  He  need  not  look  to  it  either  as  a  means 
of  attaining  position  in  the  community,  for  that  is  accorded  him.  But 
beyond  the  mere  necessities  of  life,  salary  is  to  some  extent  the 
world's  measure  of  a  man's  success  and  attainment,  and  to  him  it  is 
a  very  tangible  evidence  of  appreciation. 

The  aspirations  of  the  normal  man  have  been  summed  up  by  the 
late  President  Canfield  under  three  heads:  To  live,  to  be  a  man 
among  men,  and  to  do  that  which  will  endure.  His  words  may  be 
quoted  here. 
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"  First,  to  live ;  not  merely  to  exist.  Almost  anyone  can  exist  in  these 
days,  and  especially  in  this  country  of  ours.  Mere  existence  is  so 
easy  and  so  common  that  a  failure  to  secure  this  becomes  noteworthy; 
the  starvation  of  a  single  person  in  a  population  of  nearly  eighty 
millions  becomes  at  once  such  an  item  of  news  that  it  is  wired  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and  is  commented  upon  by  the 
daily  press  under  special  headlines.  But  the  normal  man  desires 
something  more  than  existence.  He  desires  to  live,  in  the  sense  that 
he  wishes  his  fair  share  of  those  things  which  give  color  and  meaning 
to  his  century.  ...  In  a  word,  he  must  be  able  to  live  as  a  bread- 
winner and  husband  and  father  and  good  citizen  ought  to  live.  This 
is  not  only  his  own  right,  but  the  rightful  demand  of  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  community. 

^  "  Second,  to  be  a  man  among  men.  He  is  not  to  be  content  while  he 
remains  unrecognized  and  unknown.  He  is  not  simply  a  unit  to  be 
counted,  but  a  man  to  be  weighed  and  reckoned  with.  He  wishes  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  fellows,  to  look  level  in  the  eyes 
of  other  men  with  a  sense  of  equality  and  power,  to  feel  that  his  ex- 
perience and  his  observation  and  his  resulting  opinions  are  of  value 
to  the  world  and  the  value  is  recognized,  diat  men  hesitate  as  to  cer- 
tain undertakings  until  they  know  where  he  stands.  He  will  not 
admit  that  he  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  man,  but  insists  that  he  is  at  least 
one  of  the  full  integers  which  make  up  the  sum  of  life.  He  is  not 
to  be  a  flint  that  never  strikes  fire.  His  nature  desires  and  demands 
the  esteem  and  the  regard  and  even  the  affection  of  his  fellows. 

"Third,  to  do  that  which  will  endure.  He  will  have  no  part  in 
oblivion ;  he  is  unwilling  to  be  forgotten ;  he  can  not  abide  the  thought 
that  his  work  is  to  perish,  that  all  that  to  which  he  has  given  his  time 
and  strength  and  thought  and  power  comes  to  an  end  simply  because 
his  body  dies.  He  wishes  to  project  his  temper  and  his  purpose  and 
his  plans  into  the  future,  to  find  in  tiiis  way  and  even  here  the  be- 
ginnings of  immortality,  so  to  labor  that  at  least  a  part  of  his  finite 
product  may  be  worthy  to  be  woven  in  and  in  with  the  divine  plan 
and  thus  become  lasting  and  infinite." 

This  is  a  high  and  a  noble  ideal.  It  appeals  to  the  best  there  is  in 
man.  But  who  shall  say  that  a  scientific  career  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture does  not  open  the  way  to  the  realization  of  these  three  con- 
trolling desires  in  a  high  degree?  To  one  with  the  proper  tempera* 
ment  such  a  career  is  a  challenge  to  the  supreme  use  of  all  his  pow- 
ers— ^to  his  imagination,  his  ingenuity,  his  patience  and  enthusiasm, 
and  to  his  spirit  of  disinterested  service. 
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An  introduction  to  bacteriological  and  enzym  chemistry,  G.  J*  Fowler 
{London,  1911,  pp.  VI  +  328,  pis,  Ji,  figs.  28).— The  chapters  In  this  book  are  as 
follows:  The  characteristics  of  chemical  action  in  living  matter;  outlines  of 
bacteriological  technique ;  some  leading  conceptions  in  organic  chemistry ;  space- 
isomerlsm  and  the  cliemistry  of  the  sugars;  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  amyl- 
ase; the  conditions  of  formation  of  amylase  in  the  Hying  cell;  invertase  and 
maltase;  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  grape  sugar;  the  acid  fermentation  of 
alcohols  and  carbohydrates;  the  fermentation  of  cellulose  and  allied  bodies; 
miscellaneous  fermentations,  fat-splitting  enzyms,  oxidases,  and  clotting  en- 
vyms;  outlines  of  the  chemistry  of  albumins  or  proteins;  the  nitrogen  cycle; 
the  sulphur  cycle;  fermentation  of  indigo,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  tobacco;  bac- 
teriological and  enzym  chemistry  in  relation  to  agriculture ;  and  the  chemistry 
of  sewage  purification. 
.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Method  for  determining  whether  a  liquid  contains  more  than  one  enzym, 
AcHALME  and  Bsesson  {Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No,  2&, 
pp.  1369-1372;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  36  {1911),  No.  420,  p.  110).— The  method  rests 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  if  a  limited  quantity  of  a  single  enzym  be  allowed  to 
act  simultaneously  upon  2  different  substrata  its  action  will  be  distributed  be- 
tween the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  where  2  enzyms  are  present  in  a  liquid  each 
one  of  them  will  act  upon  a  specific  substrata  and  independently  of  one  another. 

Kicrochemical  detection  of  protein,  T.  Bokobny  (Chem.  Ztg.,  35  {1911), 
No,  8,  pp.  69,  70;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  36  {1911),  No,  420,  pp.  Ill,  112).— The  prin- 
ciple upon  wlftch  the  reaction  is  based  is  the  coagulation  phenomena  and  the 
formation  of  proteosomes  observed  when  the  subepidermal  cells  of  some  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Crassulacese  are  treated  with  a  solution  of  caffein.  The 
proteosome  formation  is  noted  in  the  plasma  of  the  cells  in  superficial  sections 
of  the  leaf,  which  generally  exists  in  the  form  of  closely  crowded  bodies  having 
an  angular  or  a  flat,  round  shape.  The  proteosomes  may  be  most  conveniently 
studied  with  Spirogyra. 

The  effect  of  hi^rh  temperatures  on  cane  sugar  in  solution,  X.  Deebr 
{Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  8ta.,  Agr,  and  Chem.  Bui.  36,  pp,  45). — Continuing 
previous  worlc  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  411),  "the  effect  of  high  temperatures  on  cane 
sQgar  in  solution  has  been  studied,  and  it  has  been  found  that  at  temperatures 
above  100°  C.  cane  sugar  is  inverted  even  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  inversion 
first  becomes  noticeable  at  about  110**  and  increases  rapidly  with  increasing 
temperature.    The  connection  between  rate  of  inversion  at  one  temperature  and 

at  another  is  given  by  an  expression  of  the  form  Ci  =  Co  e  ^' w^^^»  where 
Ci  and  Co  are  the  rates  of  inversion  at  Ti  and  To ;  e  Is  the  base  of  the  natural 
system  of  logarithm,  and  A  is  a  constant  of  value  about  35,000. 

"Chlorids,  bromids,  iodids,  nitrates,  sulphates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths,  materially  increase  the  rate  of  inversion  at  high  temperatures  in  neutral 
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or  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  action  of  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
is  much  greater  than  is  that  of  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalis.  At  high  temper- 
atures sulphates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  which  at  lower  temperatures 
retard  the  rate  of  inversion,  invert  cane  sugar.  Neutral  salts  of  weaker  acids 
act  similarly  to  alkalis  and  retard  inversion  at  high  temperatures.  The  dominant 
factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  inversion  at  temperatures  above  100**  is  the 
amount  of  free  alkali.  The  inversion  caused  by  varying  quantities  of  neutral 
salt  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  salt  present.  Wilhelmy's  law  of  mass 
action  does  not  hold  as  regards  quantity  of  sugar  inverted  in  unit  time,  but 
the  rate  of  inversion  increases  with  the  time  and  is  about  30  times  as  great 
for  a  30-minute  period  as  for  a  5-minute  period. 

**  The  system  obtaining  in  cane  juices  is  a  very  complex  one,  consisting  of 
very  variable  amounts  of  salts  of  both  strong  and  weak  acids  and  of  free  alkali 
Hence  a  temperature  which  may  be  safe  with  one  juice  may  cause  serious  in- 
version in  another.  With  the  conditions  usually  prevailing  in  local  factories, 
juices  should  suffer  a  half  hour's  heating  at  120°  with  no  detectable  loss  of 
sugar.  It  would  be  conservative  to  adopt  this  temperature  as  the  highest  to 
which  cane  juices  should  be  subjected  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  though 
under  a  careful  system  of  control  and  observation  a  temperature  of  125°  (or 
even  130°  for  shorter  periods)  might  be  permissible. 

"  In  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  of  strong  acids  at  high  temperatures  the 
isomerization  of  dextrose  is  small.  It  is  larger  with  sulphates  of  the  alkalis 
and  larger  still  with  the  alkali  salts  of  weak  acids.  In  the  presence  of  alkalis 
at  high  temperatures  dextrose  is  isomerized  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
levulose.  Simultaneously  there  is  a  fall  in  polarization.  The  dextrose  is  In 
excess  of  the  levulose  in  proportion  about  2:1;  a  portion  of  the  reducing  sugars 
is  destroyed  as  such,  the  amount  destroyed  increasing  with  increase  in  alkali. 

"  When  invert  sugar  is  heated  [in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  of  strong  acids 
at  high  temperatures]  a  portion  of  the  levulose  is  isomerized  to  dextrose,  the 
proportion  of  dextrose  to  levulose  obtaining  eventually  very  similar  to  what  ob- 
tains when  dextrose  alone  is  heated.  As  with  dextrose,  a  portion  of  the  reduc- 
ing sugars  disappears  and  the  destruction  with  invert  sugar  is  comparable  to 
the  destruction  when  dextrose  alone  is  heated.  Probably  in  the  pres^ice  of 
alkali  a  fixed  equilibrium  between  dextrose  and  levulose  obtains,  the  position  of 
equilibrium  being  rapidly  obtained  at  high  temperatures. 

"  The  sterilization  of  cane  sugar  products  is  possible,  since  it  occurs  almost 
instantaneously  at  125°,  which  is  very  close  to  the  thermal  death  point  of  the 
most  heat  resistant  sugarhouse  bacteria,  and  since  at  this  temperature  in  alka- 
line solution  the  Inversion  of  cane  sugar  is  very  slow. 

"The  effect  of  high  temperatures  on  'clarification'  is  very  small;  the  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  juice  from  which  the  dirt  might  be  separated  with  a 
little  more  ease.  The  dark  coloration  observed  when  cane  sugar  is  heated  at 
high  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  alkalis  does  not  indicate  a  detectable 
destruction  of  sugar.  The  use  of  high  temperature  evai)oration  and  the  pre- 
heater  system  of  evaporation,  and  also  the  sterilization  of  all  cane  sugarhouse 
products,  is  possible  under  a  rational  system  of  control." 

Calculation  of  nonsu^ars,  Demichel  {Bui,  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  DistiU., 
27  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1177-1179;  ahs.  in  Amer.  Sugar  Indus,  and  Beet  Sugar 
Gas.,  12  {1910),  No.  10,  p.  368). — **A  formula  for  the  approximate  calculation  of 
nonsugars  in  sugar  products  is  given  as  follows:  N=1,000  (D  —  D')  (G/G  —  g). 
In  this  formula  N  represents  the  nonsugar,  D  the  density  of  the  impure  product, 
D'  the  theoretical  density  corresponding  to  the  Clerget  sugar,  g  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  at  15.5°  G.  (equal  to  0.9d916)  and  G  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
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nonsugar  which,  on  the  average,  is  1.81.  By  Inserting  the  values  of  Q  and  g 
the  equation  becomes  reduced  to  the  more  convenient  form:  N= 1,000  (D  — D') 
2.232." 

An  electrically  controlled  constant  temperature  water  bath  for  the 
immersion  refractometer,  H.  C.  Gobe  (f7.  B,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Chem,  Girc,  72, 
pp.  2,  figs,  2). — In  this  apparatus  the  Inflow  of  cooling  water  is  regulated 
automatically  by  a  telegraph  sounder  pressing  upon  a  rubber  outflow  tube 
which  controls  the  admittance  of  water  to  the  water  bath.  The  thermostat 
proper  consists  of  a  long  glass  tube  filled  with  mercury,  closed  at  one  end  and 
bent  into  a  flat  rectangular  coil  which  is  fastened  to  a  perforated  brass  plate 
resting  on  feet  on  the  bottom  of  the  water  bath.  At  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
is  attached  a  device  In  which  electrical  connection  is  made  between  the  mercury 
and  platinum  wires  sealed  in  the  tube.  The  platinum  wires  connect  with  the 
relay  and  this,  in  turn,  communicates  with  the  sounder  mentioned  above. 
Estimation  of  formic  acid  in  foods,  H.  Fincke  {Ztsckr,  Untersuch,  Nahr,  «. 
aenussmtl.,  21  {1911),  No,  i,  pp,  1-15;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  S6  (1911),  No.  420,  pp, 
103,  104). — ^The  Auerbach  and  Pliiddemann  method,**  which  utilizes  mercuric 
chlorid  for  estimating  the  formic  acid,  was  investigated  by  the  author,  who 
describes  procedures  for  removing  the  substances,  which,  when  present,  inter- 
fere with  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  He  finds  it  convenient  where  numerous 
estimations  are  to  be  made  to  use  the  volumetric  method,  first  neutralizing  the 
formic  acid  solution,  then  heating  it  for  2  hours  on  the  boiling  water  bath  with 
a  known  quantity  of  standard  mercuric  chlorid  solution  (58.87  gm.  of  mercuric 
chlorid  and  15  gm.  of  sodium  chlorid  per  liter),  and  titrating  the  excess  of 
mercuric  chlorid  with  potassium  lodid  solution. 

For  occasional  determinations  the  gravimetric  method  may  be  employed, 
thereby  avoiding  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions.  •  In  this  case  the 
formic  acid  solution  is  boiled  with  sodium  acetate  and  an  excess  of  mercuric 
chlorid  under  a  reflux  condenser.  The  precipitate  of  mercurous  chlorid  is 
weighed  after  having  been  successively  washed  with  warm  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  dried  at  100**  C.  For  foods  It  Is  necessary  to  acidify  the  sample 
with  tartaric  acid  and  to  distill  with  steam  until  a  distillate  of  at  least  1,500 
cc.  has  been  obtained.  Mineral  acids  are  not  recommended,  as  they  caramelize 
the  foods  and  volatile  products  are  given  oflP  which  reduce  the  mercuric 
chlorid. 

When  acetaldehyde  or  formaldehyde  is  present  It  becomes  necessary  to 
interpose  a  flask  containing  water  and  calcium  carbonate  between  the  distilling 
flask  and  the  condenser,  the  flask  being  heated  during  the  operation.  The 
formic  acid  is  retained  in  the  flask  containing  the  calcium  carbonate,  and  the 
calcium  carbonate  is  filtered  off  and  the  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

When  sulphurous  acid  is  present  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  carbonate 
flask,  or  the  distillate  itself,  is  neutralized  and  concentrated  to  a  bulk  of  100  cc. 
The  solution  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  sodium  hydroxld  and  peroxld,  and 
after  standing  for  4  hours  the  excess  of  peroxld  Is  removed  by  freshly  precipi- 
tated mercuric  oxid  and  sodium  acetate.  After  standing  for  30  minutes  the 
formic  acid  is  estimated  in  the  filtrate.  Salicylic  acid  yields  an  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate with  mercuric  chlorid  and  sodium  acetate,  but  this  precipitation  can  be 
prevented  by  having  some  sodium  chlorid  present. 

The  relation  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  milk  and  cream,  H.  H5rT 
{Arb,  Vers.  Stat.  Molkw.  Kiel,  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  7-11),— The  author  points  out 
that  the  unexplained  nitrogen  residue  which  remains  in  milk  after  all  other 

«Arb.  K.  Gsndtsamt,  30  (1909),  pp.  17&-194. 
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constituents  are  determined  is  also  present  in  cream.  In  this  work  wb^re 
tlie  total  solids,  fat,  total  nitrogen,  casein  nitrogen,  soluble  nitrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen precipitated  by  tannic  acid  were  determined  it  was  noted  that  the  ratio  of 
fat-free  dry  substance  and  nitrogenous  bodies  to  nonfat  (plasma)  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  cream  and  milk. 

Investierations  in  regrard  to  milk  serum,  A.  Bubb,  F.  M.  Bebbesich,  and 
F.  Lautebwald  {Arh,  Vers,  Stat.  Molkw.  Kieh  i909.  No.  6,  pp,  26-76).— Ot 
the  sera  obtained  by  coagulating  milk  spontaneously  at  Incubator  and  roooi 
temperatures  and  with  rennet  or  acetic  acid,  the  acetic-acid  serum  had  the 
highest  specific  gravity,  while  the  lowest  value  was  obtained  with  rennet. 
Acetic-acid  sera  also  contained  the  most  fat 

It  was  also  concluded  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  from  fresh 
mixed  milk  never  falls  below  1.026,  and  that  the  refraction  of  spontaneous 
sera  from  pure  milk  never  falls  below  8  scale  divisions  of  the  Wollny  refracto- 
meter.  The  spontaneous  sera  obtained  from  pasteurized  milk  were  somewhat 
lower  in  gravity  than  those  obtained  from  raw  milk,  while  the  specific  gravities 
of  sera  from  buttermilk  and  cream  were  found  not  to  be  wholly  independent 
of  the  method  of  souring  the  cream  and  producing  the  butter. 

In  Judging  strongly  decomposed  milks,  the  best  criterion,  according  to  the 
authors,  is  the  ash  content  of  the  spontaneous  serum.  They  recommend  that 
in  addition  to  determining  the  fat  according  to  Wollny,  when  suspicious 
samples  are  at  hand  to  note  the  refraction  of  the  blue  solution. 

In  reerard  to  the  phosphorus  in  the  ash  of  milk,  Bobdas  and  Touplaih 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris},  152  {1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  899,  900).— The 
authors  determined  the  total  ash,  the  ash  in  the  serum  (obtained  by  coagu- 
lating the  milk  with  trichloracetic  acid),  and  the  ash  in  the  resulting  coag- 
ulum  (casein-buttQr).  The  inorganic  phosphoric  acid,  which  they  believe  to 
be  confined  to  the  serum,  was  determined  in  the  dry  substance  by  calcination, 
while  the  organic  phosphorus  which,  according  to  the  authors,  is  in  the  co- 
agulum  was  determined  by  oxidizing  with  nitric  acid  and  potassium  perman- 
ganate according  to  Marie's  method.  A  liter  of  milk  was  found  to  contain 
total  phosphoric  acid  (PsOs)  1.663  gm.,  Inorganic  phosphorus  1.279  gm.,  and 
phosphorus  in  the  coagulum  0.319  gm. 

In  regard  to  the  titration  of  milk  fluids,  F.  M.  Bebbebich  (Arh.  Vers.  8taL 
Molkw.  Kiel,  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  86-102). — ^The  author  sought  to  verify  and  in- 
vestigate the  conclusions  of  others  in  regard  to  the  irregular  results  obtained 
when  determining  the  acidity  of  milk,  etc.,  in  diluted  solutions  by  titration. 
He  found  that  by  adding  potassium  oxalate  to  fresh  milk  a  depression  in  the 
acidity  content  took  place,  and  in  order  to  determine  which  body  in  the  milk 
was  responsible  for  the  depression  he  tested  solutions  of  phosphoric  acid, 
citric  acid,  and  lactic  acid,  in  combination  with  calcium  salts,  magnesium, 
and  potassium,  and  in  the  same  proportions  as  they  might  exist  in  milk. 

No  connection  between  these  bodies  and  the  depression  could  be  noted,  nor 
could  any  relation  between  the  protein  substances  be  determined.  According 
to  the  author,  all  irregularities  caused  by  dilution,  etc.,  can  be  overcome  by 
the  addition  of  5  cc.  of  a  30  per  cent  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate 
to  60  gm.  of  milk.  With  it  the  end  reaction  with  phenolphthaleln  is  also  more 
distinct 

Determination  of  fat  in  cream  with  Wollny's  refractometer,  A.  Bubb  and 
F.  M.  Bebbebich  (Arh.  Vers.  Stat.  Molbto.  Kiel,  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  84,  85). — 
WoUny's  refractometer  when  utilized  for  cream  diluted  with  water  does  not 
yield  accurate  results.  When  the  cream  is  diluted  with  skim  milk,  however, 
the  refractometer  gives  figures  which  correspond  more  closely  to  those  obtained 
by  the  Rose-Gottlieb  method. 
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In  regard  to  the  acidity  of  cream  and  the  buttermilk  therefrom,  F.  M. 
Bkbrbbich  and  A.  Burb  {Arh.  Vers.  Stat.  Molkw.  Kiel,  1909,  ?fo.  6,  pp.  77-83), — 
After  discnsslng  the  various  advantages  to  be  derived  from  determining  the 
acidity  during  the  process  of  cream  ripening,  the  authors,  as  a  result  of  making 
numerous  acidity  tests,  show  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  acidity  of  the 
ripened  cream  and  that  of  the  resulting  buttermilk,  the  acidity  of  the  latt^ 
being  the  greater.  They  further  note  that  the  acidity  in  the  buttermilk  (butter 
serum)  obtained  from  the  butter  by  kneading  it  is  greater  than  that  in  the 
ordinary  buttermilk,  the  cream,  and  the  water-free  cream.  Tbey  believe  that 
either  certain  bodies  are  present  in  butter  which  have  a  great  affinity  for  acid  or 
that  the  butter  fat  contributes  in  some  way  to  the  acidity  figure.  The  last 
supposition  seemed  the  more  probabla 

A  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  butter  fat  and  its  relation  to  the 
composition  of  butter^  O.  F.  Hunzikjcb  and  O.  Spitzeb  (Reprint  from  Froc. 
Ind.  Acad,  fifci.,  1909,  pp.  15).— The  authors  agree  with  Bell  that  butter  fat 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  glycerids  in  which  the  glycerol  is  in  combination  with 
three  different  acids,  since  the  glycerol  forms  tri-  and  not  mono-  compounds.  If 
mono-acid  compounds  were  present,  the  fat  would  contain  tributyrin,  which  is 
soluble  in  95  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol.  In  butter,  however,  only  1.1  per  cent  is 
soluble  at  20''  C,  and  3.3  per  cent  at  76*  C. 

The  constants  found  for  that  portion  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  (20*)  were 
Reichert-Meissl  number  48.1,  melting  point  16.9",  and  soluble  acids  (as 
butyric)  9.79  per  cent;  the  portion  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  (75*)  had  a  Reichert- 
Meissl  number  of  29.6,  melting  point  39.5*,  and  soluble  acids  6.6  per  cent.  In 
contrast  to  these,  for  the  portion  not  soluble  in  either  hot  or  cold  alcohol,  the 
constants  were  Reichert-Meissl  number  20.7,  melting  point  36*,  and  soluble 
acids  4.26  per  cent  The  saponification  equivalent  of  the  portion  soluble  in 
alcohol  was  216.5,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  molecular  weight  of  649.5,  and  the 
portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  had  a  saponification  equivalent  of  260.9  and  a 
molecular  weight  of  782.7.  The  molecular  weight  of  butyrin  is  302.  From 
these  results  it  is  evident  that  tributyrin  is  not  present  in  butter  fat 

From  an  examination  of  the  hard  and  soft  portions  of  butter  fat  fractionated 
according  to  Richmond's  method,  it  is  concluded  that  the  soft  portion  contains 
more  volatile  or  soluble  acids  and  more  oleic  acid  in  combination  with  the 
glycerol  than  the  hard  portion.  The  melting  points  of  the  hard  and  soft  portions 
were  38  and  13.2*,  respectively,  as  compared  with  that  of  32.5*  for  the  original 
fat  The  difference  between  the  melting  point  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  of 
the  hard  and  soft  parts  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  hard  and  soft  portions 
of  the  glycerids  from  which  the  acids  were  derived.  The  soft  portion  of  the 
glycerids,  however,  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  acid,  with  a  lower  melting 
point  "  The  iodin  number  of  the  soft  and  hard  portions  of  the  insoluble  acids 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  glycerids  of  the  but- 
ter fat" 

In  regard  to  the  soluble  fatty  acids,  it  was  found  that  in  both  the  hard  and 
soft  portions  they  are  in  combination  with  practically  the  same  amount  of 
glycerin.  "Tne  percentage  of  glycerin  combined  with  the  insoluble  acids  is 
nearly  the  same  in  both  soft  and  hard  portions,  as  the  percentage  of  insoluble 
acids  in  the  soft  and  hard  portions  differs  very  little.  Also  the  variation  in 
the  composition  of  the  insoluble  acids  would  not  materially  affect  the  molecular 
weight  Therefore,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  nearly  the  same  percentage 
of  glycerin  is  combined  with  the  insoluble  acids  of  both  the  soft  and  the  hard 
portions.*' 

The  composition  of  the  butter  fat  was  found  to  vary  with  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  period  of  lactation  of  the  animal  from  which  the  fat  was  ob-^ 
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talned.  "The  soluble  fatty  acids  are  highest  Immediately  after  parturition, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  lactation.  Slight  irregularities  excepted, 
they  decreased  as  the  period  of  lactation  advanced  and  were  lowest  toward, 
the  close  of  the  period  of  lactation." 

Churning  tests  (12  in  number)  were  conducted  in  March  and  May.  "In 
the  March  butter  the  percentage  Increase  of  the  moisture  of  the  soft  fats  over 
that  of  the  hard  fats  was  77.02.  In  the  May  butter  the  percentage  increase  of  the 
moisture  of  the  soft  fats  over  that  of  the  hard  fats  was  104.28.  These  [results] 
show  that  the  soft  fats  are  capable  of  taking  up  a  great  deal  more  moisture  than 
the  hard  fats,  [and  that]  the  moisture  content  of  butter  made  In  early  summer 
Is  due  to  the  increase  In  the  soft  fats  It  contains. 

**  The  moisture-retaining  property  of  the  fats  Is  largely  dependent  on  their 
melting  point.  The  lower  the  melting  point,  the  greater  is  their  power  to  mix 
with  and  retain  water.  Since  the  glycerlds  of  the  oleic  and  soluble  fatty  adds 
have  a  low  melting  point,  it  is  reasonable  [to  assume]  any  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  these  glycerlds  tends  to  increase  the  water-retaining  properties  of 
butter." 

The  use  of  metallic  containers  for  edible  fats  and  oils,  J.  A.  Emeby  ( U,  8. 
Dept  Agr.,  Bur,  AMm.  Indus.  Rpt,  1909,  pp,  265-282) .— This  investigation^ 
which  was  carried  on  with  vessels  and  sheets  of  tin  plate,  galvanized  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  and  iron,  was  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  action  of  fats  and  oils  upon  metals,  with  particular  reference  to  the  utility 
of  these  metals  as  containers. 

The  work  shows  that  where  an  Increase  in  the  acid  content  of  the  fat  or' 
oil  was  noted  there  was  an  Increase  in  the  solvent  action  of  the  oil  for  metals, 
particularly  where  other  favorable  conditions,  such  as  heat,  moisture,  and 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  were  present  With  cotton-seed  oil,  however,  an 
exception  was  noted,  as  this  oil,  when  compared  with  a  com  oil  of  lesser  or 
approximately  the  same  acidity,  showed  little  or  no  effect  upon  metals. 

"It  [was]  demonstrated  that  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  are  somewhat  readily 
acted  upon,  while  aluminum,  iron,  and  tin,  in  the  order  In  which  they  are 
named,  have  offered  evidences  of  higher  resisting  power  and  are  the  metals 
which  would  more  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  both  manufacturer 
and  consumer." 

Chemistry  of  fumieration  with  hydrocyanic-acid  eras,  G.  O.  McDonnezx 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  EtU.  Bui,  90,  pt,  S,  pp,  91-105,  fig.  i).— This  work  con- 
siders the  chemical  problems  involved  in  the  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
from  cyanids,  and  lays  special  stress  upon  the  action  of  mineral  acids  on 
cyanlds  and  hydrocyanic  acid  with  particular  relation  to  fumigation. 

Tlie  residue  from  the  sodium  cyanid  was  found  to  retain  less  hydrocyanic 
acid  than  the  potassium  cyanid.  A  formula  recommended  as  practical  for  field 
fumigation  work  is  3  parts  sodium  cyanid,  4  parts  acid,  and  6  parts  water,  the 
sodium  cyanid  being  expressed  in  ounces  avoirdupois  and  the  acid  and  water  in 
fluid  ounces. 

The  author  points  out  that  all  mineral  acids  cause  more  or  less  decomposition 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  that  In  the  amounts  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
for  fumigation  work  the  loss  from  this  source  may  be  overlooked.  As  com- 
mercial sodium  and  potassium  cyanlds  contain  considerable  amounts  of  sodium 
chlorid,  the  author  made  some  tests  with  mixtures  of  pure  sodium  cyanid  with 
from  9  to  66.66  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
decomposed  varied  from  9.62  to  92.09  per  cent,  and  the  amount  retained  in  the 
residue  was  from  1.4  to  0.63  per  c&at.  One  of  the  principal  decomposition 
products  was  ammonia,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  held  in  solution  in  the 
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I  generator  as  ammonium  sulphate.  Nitrates  also  were  found  to  exert  a  decided 
decomposing  action  on  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  the  amount  was  much  less  than 
that  produced  by  chlorlds.  In  view  of  the  Important  bearing  of  the  sodium 
chlorld  content,  an  analysis  of  a  cyanld  Is  regarded  as  of  little  value  In  fumi- 
gation work  unless  the  chlorln  content  Is  also  determined. 

HETEOBOLOOT— WATER. 

Frost  data  of  the  United  States,  and  lensrth  of  the  crop-growing  season, 
P.  C.  Day  (t7.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  BtU.  F,  pp.  5,  charts  5).— Data 
from  observations  made  In  the  open  country  at  approximately  1,000  of  the  co- 
operative stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau  having  the  longest  record,  usually 
from  about  10  to  90  years,  are  summarized  in  a  series  of  charts  showing  (1)  the 
average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring,  (2)  the  average  date  of  the  first 
I        killing  frost  In  autumn,  (3)  the  latest  date  on  which  a  killing  frost  has  oc- 
I        curred  In  spring,  (4)  the  earliest  date  on  which  a  killing  frost  has  occurred 
I        In  autumn,  and  (5)  the  average  length  of  the  crop-growing  season;  that  Is,  the 
I        number  of  days  between  the  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  and 
the  average  date  of  the  first  killing  frost  In  autumn. 

The  importance  of  frost  statistics  is  pointed  out  and  the  influence  of  special 
conditions  on  frost  formation  as  indicated  by  these  charts  is  discussed. 

''In  the  elevated  mountain  districts  and  on  some  of  the  higher  plateaus  of 
the  western  country  freezing  temperatures  are  liable  to  occur  in  all  months  of 
the  summer,  but  their  effect  on  vegetation  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  dis- 
tricts east  of  the  mountains. 

"Cool  nights  are  a  feature  of  all  arid  regions,  due  to  the  intense  radiation 
made  possible  by  the  generally  clear  skies  and  the  lack  of  moisture  In  the 
atmosphere  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  temperature  in  the  early 
morning  hours  may  frequently  reach  the  freeznlg  point  but  its  continuance  may 
not  be  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  injure  the  plant  structure;  in  fact, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  frost  does  not  always  form  with  a  temperature 
of  82°  or  even  several  degrees  lower,  and  in  addition  plant  life  subjected  to 
such  variations  in  temperature  becomes  more  hardy  and  lower  temperatures 
are  required  to  cause  serious  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  more  humid 
regions  the  radiation  at  night  Is  less  rapid,  the  nights  as  a  rule  are  not  so 
markedly  cold,  plant  life  is  less  hardy,  frost  forms  readily  at  the  freezing  point, 
tbe  same  degree  of  cold  Is  often  protracted  over  much  longer  periods  of  time, 
and  vegetation  is  therefore  more  seriously  affected. 

"Throughout  the  entire  mountain  and  plateau  regions  there  are  protected 
valleys  and  slopes  where  the  influence  of  topography  on  air  drainage  is  sufficient 
to  considerably  modify  the  effect  of  latitude  in  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture, and  plants  and  fruits  native  to  localities  much  farther  south  may  be  grown 
with  little  fear  of  Injury  from  frost.  There  are  also  localities  where  on  account 
of  the  drainage  of  air  from  high,  snow-covered  mountains  frosts  are  more  liable 
to  occur  than  in  other  localities  in  the  same  latitude  not  so  exix)sed. 

"  Consideration  of  these  points  is  essential  to  the  successful  locating  of  sites 
for  orchards  and  gardens  in  all  hilly  and  mountainous  regions,  it  being  pos- 
sible to  find  belts  on  the  sides  of  mountains  or  high  hills  where  plant  growth 
begins  several  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  than  at  the  tops  of  the  hills  or  in  the 
vaDeys  below ;  and  likewise  in  autumn  frosts  are  delayed  to  the  same  extent, 
tliiis  lengthening  the  crop-growing  season  In  these  belts  several  weeks. 

"The  influence  of  large  bodies  of  water  also  in  tempering  the  severity  of  frosts 
^  clearly  brought  out  in  these  charts,  particular  attention  being  invited  to  the 
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territory  surrounding  the  Great  Lalces  where  at  near-by  points  the  length  of  the 
frostlesB  season  may  differ  by  from  25  to  50  days.  Also  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  southern  New  England,  over  Long  Island,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  the  growing  season  is  as  long  as  in  Tennessee,  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  southward. 

"  Likewise  may  be  seen  the  increased  probability  of  frost  and  the  consequent 
shortening  of  the  growing  season  on  the  elevated  level  plateaus,  notably  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  of  New  England,  over  the  plateau  of  western  New  York  and 
north-central  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  and  in  the  highlands 
of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Michigan." 

Meteorological  record  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  BuL  151,  PP*  49-72). — Sum- 
maries are  given  of  daily  observations  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  on  temperature,  pre- 
cipitation, direction  of  the  wind,  and  cloudiness  for  each  month  from  July,  1908, 
to  June,  1910,  inclusive. 

Division  of  meteorology,  N.  Helms  {Rhode  Island  8ta.  Rpt,  1910,  pp, 
S66-S8S). — ^Daily  observations  at  Kingston  on  temperature,  precipitation,  wind, 
and  cloudiness  for  each  month  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1910,  are  summarized 
in  tables  and  notes.  The  mean  annual  temperature  was  48.6''  F. ;  the  mazimom 
93*,  August  8,  1909;  the  minimum— 7"*,  January  5  and  February  7,  1910.  The 
annual  precipitation  was  43.71  in.,  the  number  of  clear  days  158,  and  the  pre- 
vailing direction  of  the  wind  west.  The  year  was  characterized  by  very  dry 
weather  in  July  and  August,  1909.    The  last  frost  was  observed  June  5,  1910. 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  ( U,  £f.  Dept  Agr.,  Bvl.  Mount 
Weather  Observ.,  S  {1911),  pt.  5,  pp.  275^46,  figs.  S6,  charts  6). — ^This  number 
contains  the  following  articles:  On  the  Relation  Between  Atmospheric  Pres- 
sure and  Wind  (iUus.),  by  J.  W.  SandstrSm;  and  Free  Air  Data  at  Mount 
Weather  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1910  (illus.),  by  W.  B.  Blair. 

Meteorology,  practical  and  applied,  J.  W.  Moobe  {London,  1910,  2.  rev.  and 
enl.  ed.,  pp,  492;  rev.  in  Lancet  [London'\,  1910,  IT,  No.  26,  pp,  18S7,  18S8). — 
This  is  a  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  well-known  treatise,  which 
in  its  new  form  is  thoroughly  up-to-date. 

The  South's  rainfall  and  temperature  in  relation  to  southern  agricultoral 
monopolies,  W.  A.  Withers  {Tradesman,  65  {1911),  No,  11,  pp.  4^,  45), — ^The 
relation  of  rainfall  and  temperature  to  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  peanuts  in  the  South  Is  discussed.  It  Is  shown 
that  conditions  of  rainfall  and  temperature  are  especially  favorable  to  the 
production  of  these  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  South. 

The  climate  of  Hungary,  S.  R6na  {Met,  Ztschr.,  28  {1911),  Nos.  1,  pp. 
16-28;  2,  pp.  5S-66). — ^Thla  is  a  summary  of  a  large  work  in  two  volumes  on 
this  subject  published  in  the  Hungarian  language. 

Underground  water  papers,  1910  {V,  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper 
No,  258,  pp.  12S,  pis.  2,  figs.  S2). — ^This  paper  contains  a  series  of  short  articles 
reporting  the  results  of  special  or  subordinate  investigations  as  follows: 

Drainage  hy  wells,  M.  L.  Fuller  (pp.  6-22). — ^The  emptying  of  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  into  drainage  wells  is  condemned,  but  the  drainage  of  most 
ponds  and  swamps  into  wells  is  considered  unobjectionable. 

The  freezing  of  wells  and  related  phenomena,  M.  L.  Fuller  (pp.  23-31). — It  is 
shown  that  the  freezing  of  wells  is  due  to  access  of  air  to  the  pipe  at  consider- 
able depths  and  not  to  transmission  of  cold  outside  air  through  the  casing,  and 
that  methods  of  protection  which  do  not  recognize  this  fact  fail. 

Occurrence  and  composition  of  well  waters  in  the  slates  of  Maine,  F.  G.  Glapp 
(pp.  32-39). — Investigations  reported  show  that  plenty  of  excellent  water  can  be 
found  in  most  of  the  metamorphlc  slates  of  Maine,  generally  at  depths  of  from 
200  to  300  ft.    The  deeper  wells  are  safer  from  pollution. 
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Oeourrence  and  compoHtkm  of  well  vyaters  in  the  gramiies  of  Neu>  England, 
F.  G.  Glapp  (pp.  40-47). — Most  of  the  wells  drilled  in  granite  In  New  England 
yield  enoosh  water  of  good  quality  for  the  domestic  needs  of  a  family. 

PoUuiion  of  underground  waters  in  limestone,  G.  C.  Matson  (pp.  48-66). — The 
patting  of  sewage  or  filth  of  any  kind  in  limestone  sinks  is  condemned  as  likely 
to  pollute  imdergronnd  water  channels  for  long  distances  from  the  source  of 
contamination. 

Protection  of  shallow  wells  in  sandy  deposits,  M.  L.  Fuller  (pp.  57-65). — It  is 
shown  tbat  pure  water  is  sometimes  obtained  from  shallow  wells  in  polluted 
sands.  This  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  "  the  alternation  of  layers  of 
materials  of  difTerent  texture,  even  if  all  are  pervious,  and  the  presence  of 
stratification  planes  in  uniform  materials  tend  to  obstruct  the  downward  pas- 
sage of  water  and  to  confine  pollution  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground-water 
body — ^the  part  immediately  below  the  water  table." 

Baline  artesian  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  S.  Sanford  (pp.  75-86). — 
Areas,  nsnally  in  low  ground  and  near  large  bodies  of  salt  water,  where  salt 
water  may  be  obtained,  are  more  numerous  than  has  been  supposed.  '*  There  is 
no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  fresh  water  can  always  be  found  below  salt 
or  can  be  found  in  a  particular  formation  where  salt  water  has  been  found  in 
an  overlying  formation." 

There  are  also  papers  on  Gomposition  of  Mineral  Springs  in  Maine  (pp. 
66-74),  and  Underground  Waters  near  Manassas,  Va.  (pp.  94-07),  by  F.  G. 
Glapp;  Magnetic  Well,  by  M.  L.  Fuller  (pp.  87-03);  and  Utilization  of  the 
Underflow  near  St.  Francis,  Kans.,  by  H.  G.  Wolff  (pp.  08-119). 

The  quantities  of  chlorin  and  sulphur  carried  into  the  soil  by  atmospheric 
precipitation,  lA.  Vityn  (Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron,  {Russ,  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.), 
12  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  20S2). — From  results  of  analyses  of  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation collected  at  8  different  places  in  Russia  and  of  drainage  waters  from 
lyslmeters  filled  with  sandy  soil  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

The  atmospheric  precipitation  carried  considerably  more  chlorin  and  sulphur 
into  the  soil  than  was  contained  in  relatively  high  yields  of  grain  and  straw. 
The  principal  source  of  chlorin  was  sea  water,  from  which  it  was  carried  in  the 
form  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  principal  source  of  sulphuric  acid  was  sulphurous 
acid,  a  product  formed  from  burning  wood  and  coal,  as  was  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  soils  of  regions  where  forest  industries  and  coal  mines  were  most 
numerous  showed  the  highest  sulphuric  acid  content. 

For  the  St.  Petersburg  district  the  highest  quantities  of  chlorin  were  pre- 
cipitated in  the  spring  and  fall,  this  being  associated  with  the  prevailing  west 
sea  winds.  The  sulphuric  acid  content  was  highest  for  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Mariupol  districts  in  winter,  the  time  when  much  wood  and  coal  was  burned  in 
the  homes,  and  when  the  factories  increased  their  activity. 

Increased  precipitation  for  brief  periods  of  time  decreased  the  chlorin  and 
sulphuric  acid  contents  of  the  precipitation.  The  lysimeter  water  for  a  givoi 
length  of  time  contained  somewhat  higher  quantities  of  chlorin  and  sulphuric 
acid  than  were  precipitated. 

Home  waterworks — ^a  manual  of  water  supply  in  country  homes,  G.  J. 
Ltnde  {New  York,  1911,  pp.  Xn-\-270,  figs.  106).— In  this  handbook,  which  the 
author  considers  suitable  for  reading  and  study  by  children  in  continuation 
classes  and  in  high  schools,  the  general  questions  of  water  supply  are  considered 
and  also  problems  of  bringing  water  into  the  house,  methods  of  pumping,  plumb- 
ing and  sewage  disposal,  water  power,  and  related  matters. 

An  analytieal  and.  epidemologrical  study  of  farm  water  supplies,  K.  F. 
Kbllkbman  and  H.  A.  Whittakeb  {Amer.  Jour.  Puh.  Hyg.,  20  {1910),  No,  S, 
pp.  65+-«57).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  16).  jn]^ 
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Organic  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  G.  S.  Fbaps  {Texas  8ta.  BtU,  1S6,  pp. 
SS). — The  author  determined  the  amount  of  phosphorus  soluble  in  4  per  cent 
ammonia,  and  fifth  and  1.8-normal  nitric  acid,  in  a  number  of  Texas  soils  before 
and  after  Ignition.  The  extraction  was  made  with  ammonia  directly  and  after 
previous  extraction  with  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid,  as  in  the  official  method. 
Stewart's  ignition  method  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  423)  was  used,  which  is  in  brief  as 
follows : 

"A  portion  of  the  soil  is  ignited,  extracted  with  cold  12  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  estimated.  From  this  is  subtracted  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  extracted  from  the  original  soil  by  the  same  process,  and 
the  result  is  taken  to  represent  the  organic  phosphorus  The  method  is  based 
upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  effect  of  the  ignition  is  to  destroy  the  organic 
phosphorus  compounds  and  so  render  the  phosphorus  soluble  in  acids,  without 
affecting  the  solubility  of  the  inorganic  phosphates." 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  worlc  are  as  follows : 

*'  Phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the  soil  as  organic  phosphates,  as  phosphates 
of  lime,  and  as  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina. 

"  The  anmionia-soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  partly  inorganic  and  partly  organic. 

"Ammonia  dissolves  phosphoric  acid  chiefly  from  phosphates  of  iron  and 
alumina. 

'*  Some  soils  may  fix  phosphoric  acid  from  ammonia  solution. 

"  The  concentration  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  ammonia  or  fifth-normal  nitric 
acid  increased  with  the  quantity  of  soil  present,  but  the  parts  per  million  of 
phosphoric  acid  extracted  from  the  soil  decreased  as  the  quantity  of  soil  was 
increased.  This  behavior  of  the  soil  phosphates  toward  ammonia  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  theory  that  the  ammonia  merely  combines  with  organic  com- 
pounds containing  phosphorus. 

''The  quantities  of  iron  and  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia  dissolved  by  the 
ammonia  were  small. 

**  Phosphoric  acid  fixed  by  the  soil  was  partly  extracted  by  acid,  partly 
extracted  by  ammonia,  and  a  portion  remained  in  the  soil. 

"  Organic  matter  added  to  the  soil  increases  the  ammonia-soluble  phosphoric 
acid.  As  the  organic  matter  decays,  the  ammonia-soluble  phosphoric  acid 
usually  decreases,  though  sometimes  it  increases. 

"An  increase  in  ammonia-soluble  phosphoric  acid  during  decay  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  organic  phosphoric  add. 

"Phosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  by  ammonia  from  ignited  soila  This  is  evi- 
dence that  the  ammonia-soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  partly  of  inorganic  origin. 

"More  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  from  ignited  soils  by  ammonia,  after 
extraction  with  acid,  than  from  the  same  soils  before  extraction.  The  increase 
in  ammonia-soluble  phosphoric  acid  brought  about  by  the  action  of  acid  on  the 
soil  is  thus  not  necessarily  entirely  due  to  the  liberation  of  organic  compounds 
containing  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  dissolved  by  ammonia. 

"Ammonia  has  a  greater  solvent  action  upon  some  mineral  phosphates  (wavel- 
lite)  than  has  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 

"  Twelve  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  extract  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
of  wavellite,  variscite,  or  dufrenlte. 

"Ammonia  extracts  more  phosphoric  acid  from  wavellite  than  does  12  per 
cent  hydrochloric  acid. 

"An  extraction  with  ammonia  following  an  extraction  of  the  soil  with  12  per 
cent  hydrochloric  acid  may  dissolve  more  inorganic  phosphoric  acid  than  a 
isecond  extraction  with  12  per  cent  acid.  -jOOQlt 
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"Ignition  has  a  marked  effect  on  ttie  solubility  of  pliosphates  in  acids. 
Wavellite,  dufrenite,  and  variscite  become  almost  completely  soluble. 

"About  ten  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  was  dissolved  by  fifth-normal  nitric 
acid  from  the  ignited  minerals  tested,  as  from  the  nonignited. 

"  Ignition  increases  the  solubility  in  12  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  iron 
oxid  and  alumina  in  the  soil,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent 

"Increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  caused  by 
Ignition  is  no  evidence  that  such  phosphoric  acid  is  in  organic  combination. 

"  The  method  of  ignition  and  solution  can  not  be  used  as  a  method  for  esti- 
mating the  organic-phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil. 

"  From  12  to  100  per  cent  of  the  ammonia-si^uble  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil 
(average  51  per  cent)  was  present  in  the  ignited  soila 

"  There  was  no  definite  relation  between  ammonia-soluble  and  ignition-soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soils  tested. 

"  The  ignition-soluble  and  the  ammonia-soluble  phosphoric  acid  do  not  repre- 
sent the  same  thing. 

"A  high  content  of  ignition-soluble  phosphoric  acid  was  associated  with  a 
relatively  high  content  of  nitrogen  and  of  oxids  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the 
soils  examined.  A  high  content  of  nitrogen  was  not,  however,  always  accom- 
panied with  a  high  content  of  ignition-soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

"  When  the  soils  were  grouped  according  to  their  content  of  ignition-soluble 
pho^horic  acid,  the  average  nitrogen  content  increased  with  the  average 
ignition-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  though  not  regularly.  The  average  content  of 
iron  oxid  and  alumina  also  increased. 

"  We  have  at  present  no  method  for  estimating  the  organic  phosphoric  acid 
of  the  soil." 

Character  and  leaching  of  podzol  soils,  G.  Tumin  {Zhur,  Opytn.  Agron. 
{Rus8.  Jour,  Expt.  Landw.),  12  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  l-19).—lt  is  stated  that  the 
character  of  the  podzol  soil  does  not  depend  upon  leaching.  Three  types  of 
podzol  soils  are  distinguished.  The  real  podzol  consists  of  a  gray  surface  layer, 
underlain  with  a  white  sole,  beneath  which  occurs  a  white  mottled  grayish 
brown  soil.  In  a  less  characteristic  podzol  the  white  layer  tends  to  merge 
into  the  gray  surface  soil,  and  in  a  slightly  characteristic  podzol  there  is  no 
white  layer.  These  variations  in  the  color  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  leaching 
properties,  are  dependent  upon  the  humus  content,  the  white  layer  of  soil 
marking  the  depth  to  which  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  takes  place. 

On  the  relation  of  clay  soils  to  water,  the  limits  and  degrees  of  their 
plasticity,  A.  Attebbesg  {K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  50  (1911), 
^0.  2,  pp.  132-158,  figs,  S), — ^The  author  gives  a  classification  of  clay  soils  and 
reviews  the  various  methods  for  the  determination  of  their  degree  of  plasticity. 
The  methods  of  examination  worked  out  by  him  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
paper.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  116). 

The  soil,  a  living  thinir*  J*  W.  Habshbebgeb  {Science,  n,  ser.,  SS  {1911),  No. 
So.},  pp,  741-7^4)' — In  this  article  the  author,  like  Berthelot,  conceives  of  the 
soil  as  a  living  thing  apart  from  its  chemical  and  physical  structure  and 
suggests  "that  in  the  reaction  between  the  living  soil  and  the  growing 
plant  is  the  true  explanation  of  soil  fertility.  A  fertile  soil  is  a  live 
one.  An  infertile  soil  is  a  dead  one.  Contrast  the  soil  which  is  filled  with 
organic  matter  (humus)  and  In  which  numberless  fungus,  bacterial,  and  pro- 
tozoan organisms  are  at  work  with  a  mass  of  clay  or  sand  without  such 
organic  material  and  associated  living  organisms.  The  one  soil  is  fertile, 
because  the  organisms  in  the  soil  react  favorably  upon  each  other,  the  other 
Boll  is  infertile^  because  the  organisms  present  in  this  soil  are  antagonistic." 
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Recent  Investigations  bearing  upon  the  interrelation  and  interdependence 
of  plants  and  soil  organisms  are  reviewed  as  indicating  "  the  way  along  which 
future  research  on  soils  must  proceed." 

Enzymatic  activities  in  soils,  O.  Sohbeineb  and  M.  X.  Sullivan  (AhB.  in 
Science,  ».  «er.,  SS  {1911),  No.  844,  P.  SS9), — The  author  points  out  that 
amylolytic,  proteolytic,  cytolytic,  lipolytic,  and  Inverting  enzyms  exist  In  the 
8oiL  "The  oxidizing  and  catalytic  activities  of  the  soil,  comparable  to  the 
same  activities  in  plants  and  animals  where  it  has  been  attrib«ted  to  enzyms, 
are  especially  noticeable  and  easy  of  demonstration.  As  yet  no  satisfactory 
means  have  been  obtained  of  extracting  enzyms  from  soil  to  any  great  extent, 
though  in  soils  recently  cropped  there  is  some  slight  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  enzym-like  substances  in  the  glycerin  extract  of  the  soil." 

Two  compounds  isplated  from  peat  soils,  G.  S.  Robinson  (Jour,  Amer. 
Chem.  fifoc,  S3  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  S64-568). — The  author  isolated  leucin  and 
Isoleucin  from  a  sample  of  common  brown  peat  A  sample  of  black  peat  was 
also  examined,  but  the  material  obtained  was  too  small  to  permit  a  separation 
of  the  isomera 

The  isolation  of  creatinin  from  soils,  E.  0.  Shobet  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser., 
SS  (1911),  No.  844,  p.  S40). — Creatinin  was  isolated  from  various  soils.  The 
method  used  is  described  in  detail. 

ProductiTity  of  soils,  F.  H.  King  (Science,  n.  aer.,  SS  (1911),  No.  851,  pp. 
614'-S19). — ^This  is  a  review  of  a  paper  by  Chamberlin  on  the  secular  mainte- 
nance of  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  709),  In  which  exception  is  taken  to  certain 
of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  that  paper,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  supply  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  surface  soil 
as  a  result  of  the  so-called  capillary  and  plant  cycles. 

Examination  of  soil  samples  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Circ.  26,  pp.  7). — 
This  circular  outlines  the  procedure  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  examinations 
of  soil  samples  submitted  by  correspondents,  discusses  different  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  of  the  character  and  adaptation 
of  soils,  and  specifies  the  information  that  should  accompany  soil  samples  sent 
to  the  Bureau  for  examination. 

Soils  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  their  use.— HI,  The  Portsmouth 
sandy  loam,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Circ.  24,  pp.  12).^ 
This,  the  third  of  this  series  of  circulars,  deals  with  the  Portsmouth  sandy 
loam,  of  which  a  total  area  of  774,052  acres  in  21  different  areas  in  9  States 
has  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

Soils  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  their  use.— IV,  The  Sassafras  silt 
loam,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Soils  Circ.  25,  pp.  14). — ^Thls,  the 
fourth  of  this  series  of  circulars,  deals  with  the  Sassafras  silt  loam,  of  which 
a  total  area  of  518,142  acres  in  four  different  States  has  been  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Soils. 

[Soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islandsl,  E.  V.  Wiloox  (Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
11,  12). — "The  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  very  different  in  several 
respects  from  those  which  are  familiar  to  farmers  and  agricultural  workers  on 
the  mainland.  In  the  first  place,  the  Hawaiian  soils  contain  high  percentages 
of  iron  in  various  forms  (say  from  15  to  30  per  cent).  In  addition  to  the  high 
iron  content,  the  soils  contain  more  titanium  than  mainland  soils,  and  in  some 
localities  also  a  large  amount  (up  to  9  per  cent)  of  manganese.  The  presence 
of  the  large  quantity  of  iron  in  Hawaiian  soils  gives  them  physical  properties 
which  are  seldom  met  wiih  in  soils  on  the  mainland.  Wherever  special  atten- 
tion is  not  given  to  cultivation,  the  soils  rapidly  become  impervious  to  water 
and  air,  and  the  iron  present  in  the  soil  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state.  This, 
as  is  well  known,  is  injurious  to  plant  growth  and  is  Instrumaital  in  prevent- 
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ing  adequate  aeration  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  when  the  iron  exists  in  the 
ferrous  state,  and  the  soil  can  not  be  aerated,  the  use  of  fertilizers  gives  little 
or  no  benefit.  It  is  therefore  necessarj^  to  adopt  a  rational  soil  program  with 
the  central  Idea,  (hat  of  securing  a  better  aeration  and  better  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  soil.  Studies,  which  are  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  practical 
methods  of  accomplishing  such  a  result,  are  now  in  progress  at  the  station,  and 
the  suggestions,  already  made  by  the  station  chemist,  are  being  put  into 
practice  in  a  number  of  localities.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  in  many 
localities  the  chief  soil  problems  are  concerned  with  the  physical  rather  than 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  Improper  aeration  not  only  causes  the 
iron  to  become  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  but  may  also  prevent  the  utiliza- 
tion by  tlie  plant  of  the  plant  food  naturally  present  in  the  soils." 

The  Hawaii  Station  is  studying,  by  means  of  pot  and  field  experiments, 
cultural  and  rotation  methods  for  securing  better  aeration  of  the  BoiL 

Deli  soils,  J.  G.  0.  Vbiens  and  S.  Tijmstsa  {Meded.  Deli-Proefatai,  Medan, 
5  {1911),  N08.  6,  pp.  U5-167;  8,  pp.  259-295,  map  1).— In  this  article,  which 
reports  a  continuation  of  investigations  (EL  S.  R.,  24,  p.  713),  results  of  sttidies 
on  the  relation  of  various  physical  soil  factors  to  each  other  and  to  the  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  the  soil  are  reported.  Among  the  more  important  conclu- 
sions reached  are  the  following: 

The  nitrogen-fixing  power  and  the  water-holding  capacity  varied  with  the 
fineness  of  the  soil,  being  highest  from  the  finest  soil&  A  high  nitrogen-fixing 
power  was  associated  with  a  high  water  capacity,  a  low  absorptive  capacity, 
and  a  low  porosity,  whereas  a  low  nitrogen-fixing  power  indicated  a  low  water 
capacity.  A  high  nitrogen  content  was  associated  with  a  high  water  capacity 
and  a  low  absorptive  capacity,  whereas  a  low  nitrogen  content  indicated  a 
low  water  capacity  and  high  porosity.  A  medium  to  high  phosphoric  acid 
content  was  associated  with  a  high  water  capacity  and  a  low  volume  weight ; 
a  good  phosphoric  acid  content  went  with  a  high  absorptive  capacity  and  a 
high  porosity.  A  high  potash  content  went  with  a  low  retentive  power  with  a 
decrease  in  volume,  whereas  a  low  potash  content  indicated  a  high  water 
capacity,  a  medium  retentive  power  with  increase  in  volume,  a  low  volume 
weight,  high  absorptive  capacity,  and  high  porosity.  A  high  lime  content  went 
with  a  high  nitrogen -fix  ing  power  and  a  high  water  capacity.  No  definite 
relation  between  lime  content  and  absorptive  capacity,  volume  weight,  and 
porosity  could  be  established. 

Deli  soils,  J.  G.  C.  Vbiens  (Meded.  Deli-Proefstat.  Medan,  4  (1910),  No.  6, 
pp.  177-180;  5  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  255-257)  ,—ThiB  is  a  continuation  of  the  report 
on  the  analyses  of  tobacco  soils  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  224). 

Methods  and  results  of  ten  years'  soil  investigations  in  Illinois,  C.  G. 
Hopkins  {Illinois  8ta.  Circ.  H9,  pp.  12-S2,  flgs.  5). — ^This  is  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Illinois  State  Farmers*  Institute  in  February,  1911,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  plan,  purpose,  and  progress  in  three  lines  of  soil  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  (1)  soil  surveys,  (2)  soil  analyses, 
and  (3)  culture  experiments. 

A  list  of  firms  from  which  natural  rock  phosphate,  bone  meal,  potash  salts, 
and  ground  limestone  may  be  obtained  is  added. 

Results  of  scientific  soil  treatment,  F.  I.  Mann  {lUinois  Sta.  Circ.  H9,  pp. 
S-11,  figs.  5).— This  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  State  Farmers' 
Institute  in  February,  1911,  and  deals  with  the  method  of  soil  improvement, 
namely,  use  of  raw  phosphate  in  a  rotation  of  cereals  and  leguminous  plants, 
recommended  by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 

The  natural  plant  food  content  and  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils, 
F.  Ledikn  {Gartenflora,  60  (Wi),  Nos.  2,  pp.  25,  26;  5,  pp.  54--lfttf),-^ThisJ^a^ 
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brief  popular  summary  of  the  more  recent  Investigations  on  this  subject  wltli 
special  reference  to  horticultural  crops. 

Debated  fertilizer  jq[uestioxis,  Schneidewind  {Ztschr,  Angew.  Chenu,  25 
(1910)  y  No,  12,  pp.  567,  568). — ^The  questions  briefly  discussed  in  this  article  are 
soil  robbery,  sodium  nitrate  versus  ammonium  sulphate  as  a  fertilizer,  the  most 
efficient  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  the  lime-magnesia  ratio  in 
soils. 

The  purchase  and  home  mixing  of  fertilizers,  F.  W.  Tatlob  (New  Hamp- 
shire Bta.  arc,  12,  pp,  2-i2). — ^Thls  circular  explains  how  to  Interpret  a  fer- 
tilizer guaranty  and  the  advantages  of  high-grade  as  compared  with  low-fini:^de 
fertilizers  and  of  home  mixing  of  fertilizers,  and  gives  directions  for  home  mix- 
ing with  formulas  for  different  crops. 

On  the  value  of  peat  litter,  J.  J.  Tylvad  (Hedeselak.  Tidaakr.,  1911,  No.  7, 
pp.  74-83). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  method  of  manufacture  and  of  Danish 
experiments  with  peat  litter  as  an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure.  It  is  shown  tliat 
losses  of  nitrogen  in  liquid  manure  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  use  of  soffi- 
cient  quantities  of  peat  litter  as  an  absorbent. 

A  new  anmionia  salt  (Baaten,  Dunger  u.  Futtertnarkt,  1911,  No.  8,  pp.  219, 
220;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  21  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  $00,  301;  Betterave^ 
21  (1911),  No.  527,  pp.  103,  104). — This  article  briefly  describes  a  cheap  process 
for  preparing  a  by-product  of  gas  manufacture  consisting  mainly  of  anmionium 
sulphite  and  sulphate.  Experiments  are  cited  in  which  good  results  were 
obtained  with  this  material  in  comparison  with  ammonium  sulphate  in  fertilizer 
experiments  on  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  beets,  and  grasa 

Nitrate  industry  of  Chile,  H.  P.  Fletcheb  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[U.  8.],  14  (1911),  No.  94,  pp.  340,  5-)i).— Statistics  furnished  by  the  Nitrate 
Propaganda  are  quoted,  showing  a  production  of  2,667,000  tons  during  1910 
as  compared  with  2,275,559  tons  in  1909.  The  estimated  production  for  1911 
is  2,794,000  tons. 

The  importance  of  phonolite  as  a  potash  fertilizer,  T.  Pfeiffeb,  E.  Blanck, 
and  M.  FLt)GEL  (Mitt.  LandAJO.  Inst.  Breslau,  6  (1911),  No.  2,  pp  233-272;  abs. 
in  Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  38  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  79,  80;  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24 
(1911),  No.  17,  pp.  804,  805).— This  article  reviews  other  investigations  on  the 
fertilizing  value  of  potassium  silicate  and  reports  pot  and  field  experiments, 
comparing  phonolite  with  potash  salts  on  various  crops.  Incidentally  tests 
were  also  made  of  humus-silicic  acid.  The  results  agree  in  showing  a  certain 
fertilizing  value  for  this  material,  although  it  was  much  less  effective  than  the 
potash  salts.  No  beneficial  effect  resulted  from  the  ude  of  the  humus-siliclc 
ACid. 

Various  experiments  with  raw  phosphates,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  et  al. 
ilzv.  Moskov.  Selsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  17  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  I-I41,  figs.  16). — ^Thls  article  reports  trials  of  various  methods  of  preparing 
superphosphates  from  different  kinds  of  Russian  phosphates  as  well  as  tests 
of  the  raw  phosphates  on  different  crops  in  sand  cultures. 

Experiments  with  bone  meal,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  et  al.  (Izv.  Moskov. 
Belsk.  Khoz.  Inst.  (Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou),  17  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  142-176, 
figs.  8). — The  experiments  here  reported  indicate  that  bone  meal  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  used  than  superphospliate  or 
Thomas  slag.  The  efficiency  of  the  material  as  a  fertilizer  was  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  increased  by  the  addition  of  amm<miam 
salts  and  by  the  substitution  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  air  through 
leguminous  plants  for  nitrate  nitrogen.  When  nitrate  nitrogen  was  used  better 
results  were  obtained  by  applying  it  separately  than  with  the  bone  meal.  The 
bone  J(a«al  gave  better  results  in  larger  pots  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
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moisture  than  in  smaller  potSL    Better  results  were  obtained  by  watering  from 
above  rather  than  from  below  and  by  late  rather  than  early  seeding. 

On  the  sale  of  Hartin  sIslb  containiner  fluorin  for  Thomas  slag,  O.  Lem- 
MERMAiVN  {IUu8.  Landw.  Ztg,,  SO  (1910),  No.  91,  p.  8-^7).— It  is  stated  that 
Martin  slag  containing  6.31  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  1.38  per  cent 
was  soluble  in  citric  acid  solution,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of  fluorin,  was 
found  to  be  on  sale  as  a  substitute  for  Thomas  slag. 

A  few  notes  on  lime  for  agricultural  purposes,  B.  B.  Gxtbby  (New  Hamp- 
shire  8ta,  Circ.  IS,  pp.  4)- — ^Xhis  circular  describes  different  forms  of  lime  and 
discusses  their  relative  value  for  fertilizing  purposes,  especially  under  New 
Hampshire  condition& 

The  valuation  of-  lime  marl,  Gsblach  (Deut.  Landw.  Pre8%e,  S8  (1911), 
^0.  S5,  p,  i09), — Results  of  pot  experiments  confirmed  the  conclusions  of 
Baessler  that  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  in  lime  marls  depends  upon 
the  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  and  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  crude 
product.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  recommended  that  the  marl  be  of  such 
fineness  as  to  allow  90  per  cent  of  it  to  pass  through  a  \  mm.  sieve. 

Fertilizer  inspection  (Maine  8ta.  Off,  Insp.  29,  pp.  S6). — ^This  reports  the 
results  of  analyses  of  fertilizers  inspected  in  Maine  during  1910,  with  explana- 
tions regarding  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  fertilizers  and  comments  upon 
the  results  of  inspection. 

Analyses  of  feortilizersy  spring  season,  1911,  B.  W.  Kilgobb  et  al.  (Bui. 
N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  S2  (191t),  Noa,  S,  pp.  8^;  4,  pp.  9S). — ^Analyses  and  valuations 
of  fertilizers  collected  in  North  Carolina  during  the  spring  of  1911  are  given, 
with  a  list  of  manufacturers  and  brands  licensed  for  sale  in  the  State  for  the 
season  of  1910-11,  explanations  of  terms,  and  freight  rates  from  the  seacoast 
to  inland  points. 

Analyses  of  licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  1911,  F.  W.  Woll  (Wisconsin 
Sla.  Circ.  Inform,  25,  pp.  12). — ^This  circular  gives  a  list  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers licensed  for  sale  in  the  State  during  the  year,  with  guaranties  of  com- 
position and  results  of  analyses  of  samples  furnished  by  the  manufacturers 
and  collected  by  agents  of  the  station.  Brief  explanations  are  also  given  of 
the  terms  used  in  stating  analyses  and  valuation  of  fertilizers. 

List  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  importers  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  205, 
pp.  S7). — ^This  list  gives  not  only  names  and  addresses  of  the  manufacturers 
and  import^s,  but  names  of  the  "  brands  of  their  fertilizers  for  which  license 
to  sell  in  Pennsylvania  during  1911  was  taken  out  prior  to  February  21,  1911." 
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detective  enz3rmB,  M.  T.  Cook  et  al.  (Science,  n.  ser.,  SS  (1911),  No.  851, 
pp.  624-629). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  studies  made  by  the  authors 
which  show  the  important  relations  and  reactions  carried  out  by  certain  pro- 
tective enzyms  of  fruits.  The  work  originated  in  experiments  begun  to  deter- 
nUne  the  toxicity  of  tannin.  Most  of  the  experiments  were  carried  on  with 
pomaceous  fruits,  although  those  of  the  tomato  and  other  plants  were  used. 

The  authors,  summarizing  their  investigations,  state  ''that  there  exists  in 
the  normal  living  fruit  two  eazyma,  a  catalase  and  an  oxidase.  The  latter  is 
probably  most  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  gradually  decreasing 
In  activity  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  and  ripens.  Furthermore,  from  the 
Above  results  it  appears  that  tannin  as  such  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
normal,  uninjured  fruit  previous  to  maturity,  except  possibly  a  small  amount 
to  the  peel,  but  exists  as  a  poly-atomic  phenol,  which  upon  injury  is  acted  upon 
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by  the  oxidase  and  forms  a  tannin  or  tannin-like  body  having  the  property  of  pre- 
cipitating proteid  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a  germicidal  flaid. 
This  oxidase  acts  only  in  an  acid  solution,  and  when  present  in  an  amount 
above  a  certain  undetermined  minimum.  The  above  conditions  are  always  present 
In  normal  immature  pomaceous  fruits.  Whoi  normal,  immature  fruits  are 
subjected  to  injury  by  fungi,  insects,  or  mechanical  agencies,  the  action  of  tlie 
oxidase  on  poly-atomic  phenol  is  brought  about  with  the  effects  as  stated  above." 

Some  properties  characteristic  of  amylose  and  amylopectin,  Mme.  Z. 
Gbuzewska  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  8ci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No,  12,  pp,  785-788). — 
A  study  has  been  made  of  potato  starch,  and  by  means  of  a  method  described 
the  author  states  that  the  starch  grain  can  be  easily  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct bodies,  amylose  and  amylopectin.  Amylopectin  and  mineral  matter  com- 
pose the  envelope  of  the  starch  grain,  while  amylose  is  localized  in  the  interior. 
Amylose,  like  inulin  and  some  other  bodies^  has  the  property,  upon  becomini? 
old,  or  under  the  action  of  cold,  of  precipitating  from  its  solutions.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  retrogradation.  Purified  amylopectin  is  not  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solutions  either  upon  standing  or  under  the  influence  of  cold. 

On  the  formation  of  anthocyanin,  Miss  M.  Whedlale  {Jour,  Genetics^  1 
(1911),  No,  2,  pp.  13S-158), — ^The  author  has  made  a  study  of  anthocyanin  to 
determine  the  chemical  processes  which  underlie  its  formation. 

On  summarizing  her  results  it  is  said  that  the  soluble  pigments  of  flowering 
plants,  collectively  termed  anthocyanin,  are  oxidation  products  of  colorless 
chromogens  of  an  aromatic  nature  which  are  present  in  the  living  tissues  Id 
combination  with  sugar  as  glucosida.  The  formation  of  the  glucosid  from 
chromogen  and  sugar  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reversible  enzym  action.  The 
chromogen  can  be  oxidized  to  anthocyanin  only  after  liberation  from  the 
glucosid,  and  the  process  of  oxidation  is  carried  out  by  one  or  more  oxidizing 
enzyms.  The  amount  of  free  chromogen,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  pigmoit 
formed  at  any  time,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  sugar  and 
directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  glucosid  in  the  tissue.  The  local 
formation  of  anthocyanin  which  is  characteristic  of  the  normal  plant  is  due  to 
local  variation  in  concentration  of  either  the  free  sugars  or  the  glucoslds  in 
the  tissues  in  which  the  pigment  appears.  The  abnormal  formation  of  pig- 
ment is  attributed  to  differences  in  the  concentration  of  these  same  substances 
due  to  changes  in  metabolism. 

The  application  of  the  hypothesis  relating  to  anthocyanin  t6  Mendellan 
factors  is  discussed. 

The  absorption  of  colloidal  organic  material,  P.  MAZt  (Compt,  Rend, 
Acad,  8ci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  783-:785).— Studies  were  made  with 
maize  grown  in  cultures  to  which  starch,  peptone,  and  humus  compounds  were 
added  in  connection  with  salts  of  ammonia.  The  absorption  of  the  colloidal 
organic  matter,  as  well  as  its  assimilation,  was  demonstrated.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  products  of  excretion  a  neutral  solution  containing  humus  was 
acidified,  while  in  another  series  the  solution  remained  neutral  on  account  of 
the  liberation  of  soda. 

The  starch  did  not  present  any  trace  of  liquefaction  or  saccharification,  nor 
did  it  show  the  presence  of  amylase.  Preliminary  investigations  indicated  that 
sucrase  in  the  solutions  gave  negative  results.  The  roots  did  not  excrete  either 
amylase  or  sucrase,  contrary  to  common  belief.  The  saccharification  of  starch 
and  the  inversion  of  saccharose  was  brought  about  at  length  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  progressive  acidification  of  the  nutrient  solutions. 

The  action  of  some  hydroly^able  salts  and  colloids  on  plants,  A.  GbAgoibb 
(Bui.  8oc  CMm.  Belg.,  25  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  85-103),— la  a  previous  publication 
(B.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  527),  the  author  showed  that  certain  r^dilybydrolyzable  salts 
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had  an  important  effect  on  the  growth  of  rye.  In  1910  he  continued  his  experi- 
ments, nsing  barley  as  a  representative  of  cereals,  the  ash  of  which  is  said  to  be 
acid  In  reaction,  and  sugar  beets,  the  ash  of  which  is  alkaline.  The  plants  were 
grown  in  water  cultures  containing  a  nutrient  solution,  to  certain  series  of 
which  were  added  a  number  of  compounds,  as  silica,  aluminum  hydrate,  straw 
gum,  calcium  laurate,  palmitate,  humate,  carbonate,  and  zeolite,  and  sodium 
zeolite.  After  about  4  months  the  plants  were  analyzed  and  their  ash,  dry 
matter,  etc.,  determined. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  previous  conclusion  is  confirmed  that 
certain  hydrolyzable  salts  which  do  not  act  as  plant  nutrients  still  have  a  very 
important  rOle  In  connection  with  plant  growth.  Barley  and  probably  all  of  the 
Gramineee  do  not  develop  normally  except  in  solutions  containing  colloidal  silicic 
add,  and  they  were  found  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  certain  organic  com- 
pounds, especially  humlc  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  sugar  beet  flourishes  in  the 
presence  of  humlc  acid  in  the  nutrient  solution,  but  suffers  considerably  in  the 
presence  of  silicic  acid. 

In  making  some  deductions  from  his  experiments  the  author  states  that  the 
favorable  action  of  ammonium  sulphate  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda  on  the 
Gramineee  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  ammonia  is  physiologically 
acid  and  its  introduction  into  the  soil  probably  results  in  a  mobilization  of  the 
silicic  acid.  He  also  states  that  manure  applied  to  spring  grains  has  a  detri- 
mental effect,  due  to  the  formation  of  calcium  humate,  which  is  injurious  to 
grasses. 

Combined  influence  of  zinc  and  manganese  on  the  development  of  Asper- 
gillus nigeir,  G.  Bertband  and  M.  Javillieb  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris], 
152  (1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  900^02).— In  a  previous  publication  attention  is  called 
to  the  catalytic  action  of  certain  substances  and  their  effect  on  plant  growth 
(El  8.  R.,  21,  p.  723).  In  a  subsequent  paper  a  report  is  given  on  the  effect 
of  manganese  on  the  development  of  A.  niger  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  127),  and  in  the 
present  article  an  account  is  given  of  the  combined  action  of  zinc  and  man- 
ganese used  in  considerable  dilution  upon  the  growth  of  this  fungus. 

It  was  found  that  when  added  to  cultures  containing  the  fungus  the  com- 
bined influence  of  zinc  and  manganese  was  of  decided  advantage,  not  only  when 
used  in  proportions  which  previous  experiments  had  shown  were  the  optima 
for  the  different  compounds  used  singly,  but  also  when  used  in  less  quantity. 

The  authors  claim  that  the  catalytic  action  which  various  substances  have 
toward  plant  cells  is  of  especial  economic  Importance. 

The  retention  of  mineral  matter  by  annual  plants,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  dry  matter,  total  ash,  and  nitrogen,  G.  Andb£  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad, 
BcL  [Paris],  152  {1911),  Vo,  12,  pp,  777-780).— In  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R., 
24,  p.  721),  the  author  reported  the  retention  of  practically  all  the  mineral 
matter  taken  up  through  the  roots  of  annual  plants.  In  the  present  article  the 
results  are  given  of  studies  on  the  distribution  of  dry  matter,  ash,  and  nitrogen 
in  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  carnations  at  various  stages  of  growth. 

The  dry  matter  of  all  parts  of  the  plants  constantly  increased  up  to  maturity. 
The  total  weight  of  ash  increased  in  all  the  plant  organs  except  In  the  leaves, 
where  there  was  a  loss  of  about  5  per  cent  between  the  beginning  of  maturity 
and  its  final  completion.  The  total  nitrogen  increased  in  the  roots  until  after 
flowering,  when  it  decreased  slightly,  gaining  again  at  maturity.  In  the  leaves 
the  total  nitrogen  attained  its  maximum  at  the  period  of  flowering.  In  the 
stems  and  fruits  it  Increased  with  practically  every  succeeding  stage  of  growth. 
The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  comparison  with  the  dry  weight  diminished  con- 
stantly through  the  different  periods,  although  the  loss  was  very  slight  in  the 
fmits.  -. _      Jgle 
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The  phenomena  of  phosphoric  acid  migration  are  more  regular  than  those 
described  for  nitrogen,  while  potash  is  said  to  behave  essentially  as  does 
nitrogen. 

The  selective  power  of  plants  for  dextrose  and  levulose,  L.  Lnn>ET  {Bui. 
Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  Distilh,  28  {1911),  No.  10,  pp.  727-743;  ahs.  in  Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  775-777).— The  author  found 
in  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  113)  that  beet  leaves  when  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  dextrose  and  levulose  absorbed  dextrose  when  respira- 
tion was  active  and  levulose  when  growth  was  rapid.  He  has  recently  extended 
his  experiments  to  include  yeasts,  aerobic  fungi,  and  embryos  of  beans  and 
barley. 

With  the  yeast,  dextrose  was  found  to  induce  a  much  greater  zymotic  action 
than  did  levulose.  With  the  barley  and  bean  embryos^  dextrose  was  taken 
up  from  the  solution  in  the  proportion  of  1.7  to  1  of  levulose.  For  the  same 
amount  of  each  sugar  taken  up  the  weight  of  the  plantlets  was  twice  as  great 
for  the  levulose  as  for  the  dextrose.  With  the  fungi,  reproduction  was  in- 
creased by  levulose,  and  respiration  by  dextrose. 

All  the  experiments  show,  it  is  claimed,  that  the  absorption  of  levulose  from 
cultures  is  attended  with  the  functions  of  growth,  while  dextrose  is  associated 
with  the  respiration. 

The  action  of  ultraviolet  rays  on  starch,  L.  Massol  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
8cL  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  90i8-5(?^).— According  to  the  author,  the 
exposure  of  soluble  starch,  prepared  by  heating  it  for  a  considerable  time,  to 
the  light  of  a  mercury-quartz  lamp  so  changes  the  starch  that  it  loses  after  a 
while  its  property  of  becoming  blue  when  acted  upon  by  iodin.  The  rapidity 
of  the  transformation  increases  as  the  concentration  decreases  and  when  the 
medium  has  become  acidified.  This  transformation,  which  is  interesting  from 
the  point  of  physiological  botany,  the  author  claims  Is  due  to  the  photochemic 
action  of  the  light  and  not  to  \he  influence  of  the  acid,  the  temperature,  or 
oxygenated  water. 

Becent  Investigations  on  the  alleged  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
by  certain  special  hairs  of  plants,  F.  Kovessi  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL 
[Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  888-850).— In  continuation  of  a  previous  com- 
munication (B.*S.  R.,  22,  p.  230),  the  author  reviews  experiments  to  verify  the 
theory  announced  by  Jamieson  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  125)  and  Zemplto  and  Roth 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  521)  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by 
plants  through  special  trichomes.  He  has  made  a  study  of  a  considerable 
iiumber  of  plants,  growing  them  in  air  and  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  nitro- 
gen, and  has  found  nothing  to  change  his  previous  opinion.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  found  that  in  the  two  lots  of  plants  the  hairs  described  were  devel(4)ed 
equally  and  produced  the  same  reactions  when  tested  with  the  reagents 
recommended. 

On  the  <'air  culture"  of  green  plants,  V.  AbtsikhovskQ  (Zhur.  Opytn. 
Agron.  (Russ.  Jowr.  Expt.  Landto.),  11  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  46-53,  figs.  6). — ^As 
the  root  tubercles  of  leguminous  plants  develop  either  very  poorly  or  not  at  all 
in  water  cultures,  the  author  has  devised  a  method  of  growing  the  plants  in 
air  cultures. 

The  roots  were  allowed  to  develop  in  a  moist  chamber  composed  of  an 
inverted  flowerpot  with  its  top  plunged  into  water  contained  in  a  plate,  and 
the  roots,  which  were  above  the  water,  were  grayed  several  times  a  day  with 
a  nutrient  solution.  By  such  a  device  the  author  claims  to  have  successfully 
grown  Pis:utn  sativum  with  an  abundant  development  of  root  tubercles. 

The  nuclear  conditions  in  certain  short-cycled  rusts,  E.  W.  Olive  (Science, 
fk  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  840,  p.  194),— The  author  recognises  2  general  types  of 
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the  short-cycled  lepto  rnsts  and  micro  rusts  with  reference  to  the  time  of 
inauguration  of  the  binucleate  condition.  In  one  type,  illustrated  by  Pucoinia 
elegans,  P.  asteris,  and  P.  malvacearwrif  the  binucleate  condition  arises  at  the 
base  of  the  young  teleutospore  sori.  In  the  other  type  the  binucleate  condi- 
tion arises  at  some  indefinite  point  earlier  in  the  life  history  in  the  vegetative 
mycelium.  Uromyces  rudJ>€Ckiw  was  found  to  present  an  enigmatical  varia- 
tion in  which  all  cells,  teleutospores  as  well  as  vegetative  mycelium,  possessed 
each  but  one  nucleus. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  plant  breeding,  H.  Lang  (TJieorie  und  Praxis 
der  Pflanzenzuchtung.  Stuttgart^  1910,  pp,  VIII -{-169,  figs,  47). — ^This  text- 
book gives  practical  directions  for  plant  breeding  experiments,  and  describes 
various  aids  that  have  been  found  of  advantage  in  the  manipulations  attending 
plant  breeding,  selection,  and  fixation  of  new  forms,  after  which  a  discussion 
is  given  of  heredity,  natural  selection,  correlation,  etc.  Special  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  breeding  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beets,  potatoes, 
maize,  red  clover,  and  tobacco. 

A  rather  extensive  bibliography  of  plant  breeding  is  given. 
Alterations  in  heredity  Induced  by  ovarial  treatments,  D.  T.  MacDougal 
{Bot.  Gaz.j  51  {1911),  No,  4,  pp.  2J^l-257,  pU.  S,  figs.  S). — For  a  number  of  years 
the  author  has  carried  on  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  injecting 
various  solutions  into  the  ovaries  of  different  plants,  a  preliminary  account  of 
wliich  lias  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1127).  The  present  paper  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  includes  a  description  of  the 
technique  and  character  of  the  plants  employed,  together  with  the  results  of 
the  culture  of  the  affected  species  through  a  number  of  generations. 

The  earlier  conclusions  that  the  sum  of  hereditary  characters  In  pedigreed 
lines  of  plants  may  be  altered  by  solutions  applied  to  the  ovaries  in  the  stage 
immediately  preceding  fertilization  have  been  confirmed,  and  some  of  the 
derivatives  have  been  carried  through  several  generations. 

Experimental  stndies  in  Indian  cottons,  H.  M.  Leake  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc. 
[London],  8er.  B,  83  {1911),  No.  B  566,  pp.  U7-451).—The  author  made  a  study 
of  the  types  of  cotton  most  cultivated  in  India,  particularly  of  those  types  com- 
mon to  northern  India.  He  states  that  they  fall  into  two  groups,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  form  of  the  secondary  branches,  which  may  be  either 
monopodial  or  sympodial.  The  experiments  reported  cover  observations  on 
color  of  corolla,  red  coloring  matter  of  sap,  leaf  factor,  type  of  branchiug  and 
length  of  vegetative  period,  and  glands  of  the  leaf. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  author  states  that  it  is  essential  that  plants 
of  the  sympodial  type  should  be  cultivated  in  the  United  Provinces  of  India  to 
be  a  commercial  success,  for  the  monopodial  types  do  not  fiower  in  time  to 
give  a  crop  before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  majority  of  Indian  cottons  with  a 
valuable  staple,  it  is  said,  belong  to  the  monopodial  type,  and  the  problem  for 
the  plant  breeder  is  the  Isolation  of  sympodial  forms  with  the  staple  of  the 
monopodial  type. 

Studies  on  the  variability  and  herltability  of  pigmentation  in  CEnothera, 
B.  R.  Gates  {Ztschr.  Indukiive  AJ>8tam.  u.  Vererbungslehre,  4  {1911),  No.  5, 
pp.  9S7-972,  pi.  i,  figs.  5). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  observations  made  during 
the  past  4  years  on  the  variation  and  inheritance  of  the  red  pigment,  antho- 
Cyanin,  in  CEnothera.  The  studies  concerned  the  development  of  the  red  color 
pattern,  which  occurs  particularly  on  the  calyx  in  many  forms,  but  which  may 
also  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

In  most  cases  these  quantitative  differences  in  pigmentation  were  found  to  be 
nonheritable,  but  one  strilcing  case  is  described  in  which  there  was  found  a 
strict  inheritance  of  an  extreme  amount  of  xMgmentation.    A  series  of  crosses 
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between  this  mutant  and  other  forms  is  said  to  have  given  some  Interesting 
results. 

Erperiments  with  Primula  sinensis,  R.  P.  Gbegobt  {Jour.  Oenetics,  1 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  73-132,  pU.  3,  figs.  2).— A  study  has  been  made  of  P.  sinensis, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  heterostylism,  leaf  shape,  habit,  double 
flowers,  characters  of  the  eye  of  the  flower,  and  color.  The  principal  object  of 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  the  inheritance  of  heterostylism  and  of  color. 
At  the  same  time  records  were  kept  of  certain  other  characters,  the  inheritance 
of  these  for  the  most  part  being  of  a  simple  type. 

A  census  catalogue  of  Irish  fungi,  J.  Adams  and  G.  H.  PsTHTBamoE 
{Proc.  Roy.  I  risk  Acad.,  28  (1910),  No.  4,  Sect.  B,  pp.  120-166,  map  2).— This 
catalogue  Includes  a  compilation  of  previous  lists  and  of  species  from  otlier 
publications  on  Irish  fungi  up  to  1910.  The  distribution  by  counties  of  each 
species,  an  extended  bibliography  of  Irish  fungi,  a  list  of  synonyms,  and  an 
index  to  the  genera  are  also  given. 

FTETiT)  CBOPS. 

On  the  correction  of  results  obtained  in  field  trials,  R.  K.  Ksistehben 
(Tidsskr.  Landhr.  Planteavl,  11  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  627-639). —A  discussion  of 
the  value  of  the  method  of  Holtsmark  and  Larsen  for  correcting  errors  in  field- 
trials  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  soil  (E.  S.  R.,  18.  p.  436). 

The  results  of  electroculture  in  Hedewigenkoog,  Clausen  (Landw.  Wchvbl. 
Bchles.  Hoist.,  61  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  83^6).— The  results  of  electrocultural  ex- 
periments with  clover,  wheat,  and  oats  are  reported.  The  data  obtained  do 
not  Indicate  that  the  action  of  the  electrical  installation  had  any  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  crops. 

Experiments  with  shcilter  for  agricultural  crops,  1910,  O.  Kbistbnsbf 
{Ber.  Ribe  Afnts  Landhofor.  Havebr.  og  Husmands,  1910,  pp.  20,  figs.  13).— 
These  experiments,  like  those  of  the  preceding  year,  were  conducted  by  Ribe 
county  agricultural  societies  (Jutland).  Six  series  of  experiments  were  car- 
ried through  with  shelters  of  different  heights  and  position,  the  crops  experi- 
mented with  being  rye.  oats,  barley,  rutabagas,  clover,  and  grass. 

The  experiments  with  spring  grains  gave  rather  indefinite  results,  but  greatly 
increased  yields  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  other  crops.  The  growth  of 
the  grasses  and  clovers  was  especially  benefited  by  shelter.  The  Increase  in 
yields  of  hay  obtained  from  the  protected  plats  ranged  from  12  to  50  per  ceit 
in  the  different  trials. 

Fertilizer  exiieriments  with  garden  crops  and  fruit  trees  are  also  reported. 

The  choice  of  crops  for  alkali  land,  T.  H.  Keabnet  (U.  8.  DepL  Agr., 
Fanners*  Bui.  W,  pp.  32). — ^Thls  deals  with  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
alkali,  its  effect  upon  plant  growth,  and  the  selection  of  crops  adapted  to  alkali 
land  and  to  different  grades  of  alkali.  The  alkali  resistance  of  different  crop 
plants  is  also  discussed. 

Remarks  on  dry  farming,  N.  M.  Tulaikov  (VQstnik  Russ.  Selsk.  Khoz, 
1909,  No.  42-44;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Ewpt.  Landw.),  11 
(1910),  No.  4,  p.  596). — ^The  author  compares  the  results  of  American  and  Rus- 
sian dry-farming  investigations. 

[Work  with  field  crops  at  the  Hawaii  Station],  B.  V.  Wilcox,  W.  P.  Kkl- 
LEY,  and  F.  G.  Kbauss  (Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  12-14,  43,  44*  51-64,  pls.  6).— 
In  plat  and  pot  experiments  it  was  observed  that  "  nitrate  of  soda  appeared  to 
produce  no  beneficial  effect,  while  ammonium  sulphate  was  very  active  in  pro- 
moting growth  and  yield  of  grain."    Further  experiments  are  being  conducted. 
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In  Hawaii  "  it  has  been  sbown  that  cotton  will  thrive  under  a  wide  range  of 
rainfall,  from  25  to  100  in.  per  year,  and  at  a  considerable  variation  of  altitude, 
from  sea  level  to  1,600  ft."  Because  of  its  upright  habit  of  growth  Garavonlca 
cotton  has  proved  superior  to  sea-island,  which  fruits  so  heavily  that  the 
branches  lie  on  tbe  ground,  causing  the  bolls  to  rot  One  sea-island  plant  pro- 
duced 700  bolls  of  cotton  and  one  tree  1,200  bolls.  Pruning  experiments  are  be- 
ing conducted  to  determine  whether  the  sea-island  cotton  can  not  be  induced  to 
adopt  an  upright  habit  of  growth,  at  least  during  the  second  and  subsequent 
years  of  growth.  Pure  strains  have  been  propagated  by  means  of  cotton  cuttings, 
a  number  of  which  are  about  to  come  into  bearing.  Propagation  by  means  of 
budding  has  proved  easy,  but  its  economy  on  a  commercial  scale  is  not  yet 
determined. 

In  the  system  of  double  cropping  of  rice  followed  by  Chinese  growers  in  the 
islands,  fertilizer  is  applied  only  to  the  spring  crop.  Work  has  been  taken  up 
to  determine  the  residual  effect  on  the  fall  crop  of  this  application  and  whether 
satisfactory  yields  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  under  continuous 
cultivation  of  rice.  Some  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  rice  already 
noted  (K  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  137;  24,  p.  635)  are  reviewed- 

Among  introductions  from  China  and  Japan  of  100  of  the  most  distinct 
types,  Benkei,  Mlyako,  Omachi,  and  Shinriki  are  described.  Omachi  and  Shin- 
riki  excelled  the  old-type  Japan  rice,  No.  153,  in  yield  of  paddy  per  100  clumps 
and  bring  high  market  prices,  since  they  find  especial  favor  among  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  islands.  Some  strains  of  the  old  type  which  are  being  devel- 
oped are  now  in  the  seventh  generation.  "  Increase  in  yield  has  been  less 
noticeable  than  greater  purity  and  uniformity." 

Among  the  new  varieties  of  rice  introduced  by  the  station,  No.  19  (S.  P.  I., 
No.  12508),  Introduced  in  1907,  appears  to  have  found  favor  among  intelligent 
rice  growers  and  is  reported  as  well  suited  to  the  salt-marsh  lands.  It  is 
regarded  as  desirable  to  combine  the  hard,  translucent  grain  and  heavy  tillering 
power  of  this  variety  with  the  all-season  cropping  habits  of  Gold  Seed.  The 
observations  made  agree  with  those  of  Japanese  investigators,  who  find  that  a 
natural  hybrid  among  rice  varieties  is  **  of  rare  occurrence,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  more  than  600  varieties  have  been  grown  in  close  proximity  for  sev- 
eral years  past." 

Rice  rotation  work  with  barley,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  Jack  beans 
(Canavalia  ensiformis) ,  and  the  Chinese  matting  plants  {Jtmcus  effusus  and 
Cyperus  tegetiformis)  has  been  taken  up.  Among  50  of  the  best  hulled  and 
naked  Japan  paddy  field  barleys  tested,,  a  large  percentage  failed  to  head,  but 
20  varieties  of  a  very  dwarf  type  set  seed  and  appeared  fair  yielders  of  grain. 
Astragalus  used  for  green  manuring  proved  an  entire  failure.  Windsor  beans 
made  a  vigorous  growth,  but  almost  entirely  failed  to  set  seed.  Mammoth 
Yellow  soy  beans  produced  2,500  lbs.  of  cured  fodder  (including  seeds),  or  675 
Iba  of  seed  per  acre.  Velvet  beans  yielded  3,420  lbs.  of  cured  fodder  or  145  lbs. 
of  seed.  Cowpeas  yielded  7,200  lbs.  of  cured  fodder  or  1,417  lbs.  of  seed,  and 
jack  beans,  4.060  lbs.  of  cured  fodder.  In  earlier  trials  also  the  cowpeas 
outyielded  all  other  legumes  both  in  green  matter  and  seed. 

In  a  cooperative  experiment  at  Kunia  on  a  light,  deep,  silty  loam,  about  600 
ft.  above  sea  level,  the  Seabrook  variety  of  sea-island  cotton  with  a  yield  of 
212  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre  excelled  Caravonlca,  Mlt  Aflfl,  and  the  upland  variety 
Chinese.  Low  yields  are  attributed  to  a  rainfall  of  only  22  in.  for  the  year  and 
a  destruction  of  80  per  cent  or  less  of  the  stand  by  cutworms,  which  necessitated 
much  replanting.  Caravonlca  cotton  gave  the  greatest  promise  as  a  drought 
resister. 
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This  cooperative  experiment  was  almost  duplicated  by  another  at  Walpalm, 
where  the  elevation  is  approximately  the  same  but  the  rainfall  estimated  to  be 
about  35  in.  per  annum.  Here  Mit  Aflfi  aud  Seabrook  produced  the  highest 
yields  of  lint^  101  i  and  87^  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  E3arly  plantings  inva- 
riably excelled  late  plantings  in  yield. 

!  At  the  station  30  standard  cotton  varieties  have  been  planted.  In  a  test  of 
1,200  buds  inserted  31  per  cent  have  made  satisfactory  growth,  and  from  10  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  cuttings  made  took  root.  In  minor  trials  under  more 
favorable  conditions  the  percentage  of  successful  cuttings  exceeded  80. 

Eighth  biennial  report  of  the  state  engineer  to  the  governor  of  Idaho, 
1909-10,  D.  G.  Martin  (Bien,  Rpt  State  Engin.  Idaho,  8  (1909-10),  pp.  567, 
figs,  4), — ^This  is  a  report  of  work  done  under  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
the  state  board  of  land  engineers  and  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  this  Office. 

The  author  states  in  detail  the  soil  and  other  conditions  under  which  the 
work  was  done.  "  Throughout  the  investigation  the  amount  of  water  producing 
the  greatest  yield  is  considered  as  the  one  most  nearly  approaching  the  proper 
amount  for  the  soil  and  crop  in  question."  The  following  table  states  the 
principal  results  obtained : 

Data  secured  from  plats  irrigated  at  the  more  successful  rates. 


Crops. 

Location. 

Number  of 

irrigations 

tested. 

Best 
num- 
ber. 

Depth. 

First  and  last  dates 
of  irrigation. 

Precipi. 
tation 
April 
to  Au- 
gust, In- 
clusive. 

Yldd 
peracr*. 

Bloe  stem  wheat 

Oooding 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do., 

do.: 

do 

do 

Richfield.... 

Buhl 

.^'^fc:::: 

do 

do....... 

do 

do 

do 

Idaho  Falls.. 
do 

Blackfoot... 
..    .do... 

2,3,4,6,6,9.. 
2,3466,9.. 

2;3,4;6:7:9.. 

i;3;$!!!!!!!! 

2,3,4 

2;3;4 

6. ........... 

Feet. 
2.49 
2.35 
3.01 
1.88 
L43 
1.84 
1.33 
4.49 
2.05 
2.49 
2.10 
2.20 
1.44 

11.20 
2.26 
8.40 
3.26 
4.73 
9.40 
3.96 
L71 
2.22 
2.93 
4.83 
3.46 
2.11 
1.22 
.84 
2.82 
1.0 
6.68 

Inchet, 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
L41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
L41 
1.41 
1.41 
L41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 

Poundt. 
2,064.30 
2,101.12 

Sonora  wheat 

Little  Club  wheat.... 

2,635.13 
2,026.9 

Bariey 

Lincoln  oats 

2,0(7.81 

Blue  stem  wheat 

1,581.27 

Turkey  winter  wheat. 

1,742.77 

Alfalto. 

17,376 

Peach  Blowpotatoes.. 

Oats 

Altolla 

Oats 

3,6,6 

34,4 

2,3,3 

346 

i;2;3 

9 

4,4,4 

7,9,10 

Mayl3-Aug.l8... 
Mayl9-Julyl6.... 
Mayl0-July27.... 
May31-Aug.l4... 
May26-June22... 
May  27-Aug.  23... 
June  10- Aug.  26... 

May7-Sept.l 

June  13- Aug.  6.... 
June6-July29.... 
Apr.  27-Aug.  15... 

June9rJuly29 

June22-Aug.l2... 
May  6- Aug.  17...  . 
June  9- June  24.... 
May27-July26.... 
Mar.28-Aug.l9... 

May6-Sept,2 

May23-June6.... 
May23-June22... 
Apr.  28- Aug.  16... 

May21-July7 

June  4- Aug.  6 

12,932.3 
2,837.4 
9,480 
88&4 

Dicklo  w  spring  wheat. 
Altolfa...     VT  .. 

4,065.6 

672 

9,700 

847 

Wheat 

Red  clover 

Oats 

Wheat 

AUaUA 

Wheat 

Oats 

3,4,6 

46,7 

346 

3,3,3 

4,6,6 

112 

3,6,7 

889 

7,77 
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2,2,2 

6 

3,6,6 

4.4,6 

uses 

10.400 
2,301 
2,(mL9 

Alfalfa 

Defiance  springwheat 
AifAifA^ 7; 

1,S«0.3 
9, 140 

Do 

Caldwell.... 
Nampa 

Meridian*.*!! 

do 

Boise 

Idaho  Falls.. 

8,740 

Do 

9,  an 

Oats 

SDrins  wheat 

1,C»1,» 

2  '-^*.  5 

xffaifa.r.7!^::::::::: 

Oats 

10,  Vii» 
1,291 

Do 

Report  of  general  work  on  the  Buncombe  and  Transylvania  test  farms, 
R.  W.  CtoLLETT  (Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  1911,  Feb.,  Bup.  pp.  4-16,  figs.  11).— The 
Buncombe  and  Transylvania  test  farms  are  described  and  their  work  briefly 
outlined. 

At  the  Bimcombe  farm  the  work  with  fertilizers  "  has  shown,  as  a  rule,  that 
the  soils  on  this  farm  do  not  respond  profitably  to  applications  of  nitrogen  or 
potash,  but  respond  readily  to  applications  of  phosphoric  acid.  .  .  .  Two  extra 
cultivations  gave  10  bu.  increase  of  com  per  acre."    Three  years  experimental 
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-work  bas  been  completed  on  soil  and  crop  requirements  with  fertilizers,  variety 
tests  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  on  cultural  and  other  tests. 

Report  of  cooperative  field  and  fertilizer  trials  in  Dalama  and  Norrland, 
1900,  S,  RhoDin  (K.  Landthr,  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidakr.,  49  {1910),  No,  8,  pp. 
€57-^90 f  figs,  2). — ^The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  tests  conducted  by  county 
agricultural  societies  in  northern  Sweden,  covering  224  different  experiments 
iBTlth  cereals,  roots,  pasture,  and  fertilizers. 

Beport  of  the  Temir  Experiment  Field  in  the  Turay-TTral  region  in  the 
years  1907-8,  S.  K.  Ghaianov  {Ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron,  (JBtw«.  Jour, 
BxpU  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  -J,  pp.  592-^59$), — ^The  experience  of  the  year 
showed  that  It  is  possible  to  raise  cereals  on  the  clays  and  sand  of  the  Temir 
district,  but  the  yields  in  1907  were  generally  low  owing  to  winds  and  weather. 

[Experiments  with  field  crops],  W.  R.  Goublay  {Rpt,  Agr,  Dept.  Bengal, 
1910,  pp,  2-6). — ^Brief  reports  are  given  of  experiments  in  growing  Jute,  cotton, 
flax,  spineless  cactus,  rice,  wheat,  potatoes,  com,  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  and  other 
crop&  i 

[Fertilizer  tests  on  grrass  land,  including  cooperative  work],  F.  W.  Tay- 
UOB  {New  Hampshire  8ta.  Bui,  151,  pp,  16,  17,  19,  20). —During  the  period  1907 
to  1910,  Inclusive,  the  highest  comparative  average  yields  of  hay  per  acre  in 
the  fertilizer  tests  with  12  fertilizing  materials  on  grass  land  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  730)  were  3.115  and  2.7  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  respectively,  after  (1)  4<X)  lbs. 
and  (2)  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

In  cooperative  experiments  on  7  fbrms  average  yields  of  4,137,  3,901,  and  3,158 
lb&  of  hay,  respectively,  were  secured  from  the  nitrate,  complete  fertilizer,  and 
manure  plats.    The  check  plats  gave  an  average  yield  of  2,288  lbs.  per  acre. 

Fertilizing  permanent  marsh  pastures,  Hinbichs  {Deut,  Landw,  Presse, 
S8  {1911),  No.  36,  pp,  417,  ^18).— Results  of  fertilizer  tests  here  reported  show 
that  ammonium  sulphate  gave  excellent  results  on  run-down  marsh  pastures, 
but  was  of  no  benefit  on  fairly  productive  pastures,  whereas  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime  fertilizers  did  benefit  the  latter. 

Alfalfa  management,  C.  W.  Puosley  {Nebraska  8ta,  Bui,  120,  pp.  S-IS). — 
'The  author  gives  *' explicit  instructions  in  regard  to  the  seeding  and  care  of 
alfalfa,"  including  a  discussion  of  soils,  seeding,  inoculation,  cultural  practices, 
manuring,  seed  production,  hay,  and  pasture. 

The  tillering  power  of  barley,  H.  Tediiv  {Bveriges  Utsddesfdr,  Tidskr,,  19 
{1909),  No.  6,  pp.  292-312;  ahs,  in  Bot,  Centbl,,  lU  {1910),  No.  10,  pp,  255, 
SoSy. — The  same  varieties  of  barley  were  obsen^ed  to  vary  in  tillering  capacity 
in  different  seasons. 

Four-rowed  l>arley  In  general  did  not  tiller  as  strongly  as  the  two-rowed  varie- 
ties. The  differences  between  varieties  in  the  same  class  were  as  a  rule  much 
smaller  than  differences  resulting  from  weather  conditions,  space  between 
plants,  and  other  similar  factors.  Close  planting  diminished  the  tillering  power 
and  the  use  of  heavy  seed  as  compared  with  small  seed  increased  it. 

Tests  of  some  improved  varieties  of  barley,  J.  J.  Vai^ha  {Ztschr.  Landw, 
Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  13  {1010),  Nos,  7,  pp,  634-665;  8,  pp,  675-698;  9,  pp.  758- 
7S5). — More  than  30  varieties  of  barley  were  tested  and  the  data  secured  include 
the  weight  per  hectoliter,  uniformity  of  grain,  kernel  weight,  percaitage  of  hull, 
structure  of  the  endosperm,  germinative  power,  protein  content,  and  starch  con- 
tent.   Among  the  varieties  tested  were  many  newly  developed  sorts. 

At  the  experiment  station  in  Brtinn,  a  copiparison  was  made  of  85  pure-bred 
strains.  In  these  the  protein  content  ranged  from  0.34  to  12.08  per  cent,  the 
s^tarch  content  from  59.23  to  64.08  per  cent,  the  thousand-lsemal  weight  from 
41.61  to  54.45  gm.,  and  the  proiK)rtion  of  hull  from  9.31  to  12.35  per  cent.    The 
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vegetative  period  of  these  newly  bred  varieties  ranged  from  92  to  99  days^  the 
average  being  90  days. 

[Variety  tests  of  com  and  cotton],  J.  L,  Bubgbbs  (Bui.  N.  C.  DepU  Agr^ 
$2  {1911),  No.  2,  pp,  16), — Earlier  work  at  some  of  these  farms  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  336). 

In  1910,  21  varieties  of  cotton  were  tested  on  the  yellow  loam  and  silt  loom 
soils  of  the  second  bottomlands  along  the  Roanoke  and  the  other  principal  rivers 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  higher  yields  secured  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table: 

Variety  tests  of  corn  and  cotton. 


Farm. 

Crop. 

Number 

of 
varieties 
tested. 

Variety. 

Yield 

per  acre. 

Cnlftflnn^.   

Com 

...do 

21 
21 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
10 
19 

21 
21 
20 
21 

Southern  Beaaty 

BmOuU, 
41.0 

Do 

Bigg  Seven  Ear 

37.4 

Edceoombe 

...do 

Hfclrory  King 

85.5 

^oT!v..  . . .      :  : : : 

.  .do 

Bigg  Seven  Ear 

31.0 

Iredell 

...do 

Southern  Beaaty 

30.4 

Do 

...do 

Weakley  Improved 

38.4 

...do 

Southern  Beauty 

42.3 

Do 

...do 

Wilaon  Success 

40.4 

Do 

...do 

Henry  Grady 

70.0 

Do 

...do 

HIclrory  K*ng 

64.3 

Caledonia 

Cotton.... 
..  do 

OlimaY 

Po»n^.a 
268.0 

Do  .  .  .          

TT^nf;  Reirnprovft'l , . 

230.48 

Iredell 

...do 

Edgemont.T 

612.0 

Do 

.  do..*.  .. 

Ruflffell  "Bfg  Boll 

586.0 

a  Lint  cotton. 

Besults  from  the  Karayaz  Experiment  Field  and  the  demonstration 
cotton  fields  in  the  Transcaucasian  re^on,  N.  P.  Tabat^mov  (Kavkaz,  Khoz^ 
1910,  No,  6-7;  ahs,  in  Zhur,  Opytn,  Agron,  {Russ,  Jour,  Expt.  Landw.),  11 
{1910),  No.  4,  PP'  590-^92).— 'After  the  application  of  about  5.000  poods  of 
manure  per  dessyatina  (about  33 J  tons  per  acre)  from  300  to  400  poods  per 
dessyatina  of  corn  were  secured  as  compared  with  from  100  to  150  poods  per 
dessyatina  without  fertilization.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  hay  was  similarly  raised 
from  400  or  500  to  1,000  poods  per  dessyatina,  and  the  yield  of  King  cotton 
from  the  United  States  from  30  to  40  or  45  poods  per  dessyatina.  Summer 
cereals  were  grown  successfully,  although  this  had  been  considered  impos- 
sible in  the  Transcaucasus,  except  in  the  case  of  rice.  Oats  yielded  100 
poods  per  dessyatina  while  barley  and  summer  wheat  at  times  excelled  winter 
wheat  in  yield.  Tests  indicated  that  more  rational  methods  of  cnltivation 
accompanied  by  more  moderate  irrigation  than  locally  practiced  would  in- 
crease the  yields  of  grain  and  cotton. 

Cotton  er^^owlng  within  the  British  Empire,  J.  H.  Reed  {Scot.  Qeogr.  Mag^ 
27  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  242-257,  pis.  2).— A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Scottish  Geographical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  on  March  0,  1011,  in  which  the 
cotton-growing  industry  in  the  British  Empire  is  described  and  reviewed  to  date. 

Lespedeza,  or  Japan  clover,  A.  D.  McNaib  and  W.  B.  Mebcieb  {U.  8.  Depi. 
Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  4Jfl,  pp.  19,  figs,  6). — This  deals  with  the  use  o.f  lespedeza 
for  pasturage^  as  a  ftirm  crop,  as  a  companion  crop  for  Bermuda  grass,  red 
top,  or  oats,  and  in  various  rotations  with  com,  oats,  cotton,  soy  b^ans,  and 
Spanish  peanuts.     Directions  are  given  for  harvesting  the  crop  for  hay  or 
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The  development  of  the  root  system  of  oats  and  its  relation  to  nutritive 
sabstances,  M.  A.  Bgobov  {Dnevn,  XII.  8"Qeda  Ruas.  EsU-Isp.  i  Vrach. 
[Moscow^^  p.  666;  abs,  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agroru  {Russ.  Jour,  ExpU  Landw,), 
11  {1910}^  No.  4,  pp.  602,  603). — ^These  pages  report  the  results  of  investi- 
gations ot  the  development  of  the  oat-root  system  under  the  conditions  in  the 
Moeco^v  government.  The  tests  were  made  in  boxes  and  the  fertilizers  were 
mixed  with  the  surface  7  in.  of  soil  as  it  came  from  the  field. 

The  aathor  concludes  that  (1)  the  maximum  depth  to  which  the  roots  pene- 
trated was  118  cm.;  (2)  the  ratio  of  the  roots  to  the  total  mass  of  the  plant 
attains  a  maximum  at  the  beginning  and  a  minimum  at  the  end  of  vegetation, 
being  three-fourths  of  the  total  mass  at  the  beginning  and  one-third  at  the 
&i6,  of  vegetation;  (3)  readily  available  fertilizers  considerably  increase  the 
absolute  weight  development  of  the  root  system  but  decrease  its  proportionate 
amount:  and  (4)  there  was  full  harmony  in  the  development  of  the  under- 
ground organs  and  those  above  the  ground. 

SyBtexnatic  classification  of  oat  varieties  and  the  characters  of  the  oat 
panicle  of  imiK>rtance  in  breeding,  BdHMEB  (Ber,  Olmerhess.  QeselL  Nat.  u. 
Heiik.  aiessen.  Naturw.  Aht.,  3  (1908-9),  pp.  1-87).— This  article  discusses  the 
form  of  the  kernel*  its  weight,  size  with  reference  to  length,  width,  and  thick- 
ness, the  proportion  of  hull,  the  occurrence  of  twin  grains,  the  color  of  the 
grain,  pubescence  in  the  grain,  and  the  structure  of  the  base  of  the  kernel. 

Cases  of  spontaneous  disappearance  of  unit  characters  in  oats,  H.  Nilbsoiv- 
Bhle  iZtschr.  Induktive  Alfstam,  u.  Vererhungslehre,  5  (1911),  No.  i,  pp. 
1-37,  pi.  i,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  describes  cases  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
character  as  observed  in  plant  breeding  work  with  oats^  and  discusses  at  some 
leagth  the  influence  which  such  disappearance  or  suppression  fiay  exert  in 
breeding  work  with  this  plant.  The  facts  observed  indicated  that  forms  of 
atavism  had  no  connection  with  crossing,  but  were  entirely  spontaneous  muta- 
tions, each  being  representative  of  only  one  factor  or  unit  character. 

Svalof  Pyxis  oats,  H.  Nilsson-Ehle  (8verige8  TJtsddcsfor.  Tidskr.,  21 
(1911),  No.  i,  pp.  2i-26). ^The  Svaiaf  Fyris  oat  is  a  new  black  variety  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  stiff  clay  soils  of  central  Sweden.  The  author  describes  it 
and  states  the  results  of  a  7  years'  test  in  which  it  outyielded  all  other  varieties 
tested. 

The  occurrence  of  a  perennial  rice  in  Senegal,  P.  Ammann  (Jour.  Agr. 
Pro!.,  n.  «er.,  21  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  107-109) .—The  author  describes  a  perennial 
rice  which  occurs  in  Senegal  and  reports  analyses  of  the  plant 

Paddy  cultivation  in  Krian,  H.  C.  Pratt  (Depi.  Agr.  Fed.  Malay  States 
Bvl.  12,  1911,  pp.  19). — ^A  brief  manual  of  information  for  the  rice  grower  in 
the  Malay  States. 

Three  years'  experiments  with  fodder  beets  at  Svaldf,^  I.  Kablsson 
(Sv€rigc8  Uisadeiffdr.  Tidskr.,  21  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  97-105).— The  yields  of  roots 
and  of  dry  matter  obtained  in  trials  of  4  Sval5f  mangels  during  the  period 
1906-1910  are  reported.  Bortfelder  and  Yellow  Tankard  excelled  Oestersundom 
and  Gray  Stone  In  yield. 

The  relation  between  the  dry  substance  of  beet  leaves  and  the  sugar- 
building  capacity  of  the  plant,  K.  AndblIk  and  J.  Ubban  (ZtBchr*  Zucker- 
indus.  Bohmen,  34  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  335-345).— It  was  found  that  the  relation 
of  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter  in  the  leaves  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  stored  in 
the  root  is  not  constant  during  growth  or  at  the  time  of  harvesting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  vegetative  period  the  ratio  ranges  from  about  0.5  to 
1:1,  increasing  as  growth  proceeds  and  reaching  from  2  to  4:1  at  maturity. 
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Some  plants  wben  harvested  show  a  wide  ratio,  while  others,  especially  thoee  low 
in  sugar  content,  show  a  narrow  one. 

The  sugar-building  capacity  of  the  leaves  reaches  its  maximum  about  the 
middle  of  July,  but  this  period  is  somewhat  dependent  on  the  time  the  seed 
germinates.  When  the  leaves  are  removed  about  July  1  the  consequent  new 
growth  will  show  a  greater  sugar-elaborating  capacity  than  the  older  leaves. 
When  the  sugar  formation  is  at  its  maximum,  100  gm.  of  dry  matter  in  tbe 
foliage  elaborates  from  4.3  to  4.8  gm.  of  sugar  per  day. 

The  average  quantity  of  sugar  formed  showed  little  variation  during  any 
particular  season  among  the  beets  grown  fi*om  different  kinds  of  seed,  but  the  va- 
rious seasons  showed  considerable  differences  in  this  regard  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  conditions  of  growth.  In  1906,  it  was  observed  that  100  kg.  of 
dry  matter  in  the  leaves  produced  from  2.5  to  2.6  gm.  of  sugar  per  day,  while 
in  1907  the  daily  production  reached  3  gm. 

Notes  on  classification  and  examination  of  the  canes  at  present  indigenona 
to  Ben^ral,  O.  S.  Taylor  {Dept,  Agr,  Bengal,  Dept.  Rec,,  1910,  No.  5,  pp.  2J^ 
fig.  i). — ^The  author  describes  a  number  of  cane  varieties  and  outlines  the  chem- 
ical work  undertaken  on  them.  He  presents  In  tabular  form  data  on  the  com- 
parative juice  extraction  of  the  varieties  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  fiber  and  saccharose  in  their  megass. 

Cane  suffar,  N.  Deebb  (Manchester,  England,  1911,  pp,  XV'\'592,  pU.  2S, 
figs.  2S9). — ^This  is  "a  text-book  on  the  agriculture  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  man- 
ufacture of  cane  sugar,  and  the  analysis  of  sugar-house  products,  together  with 
a  chapter  on  the  fermentation  of  molasses."  About  170  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  agriculture  Involved,  but  the  major  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
technical  and  manufacturing  aspects  of  the  subject  Refer^ice  lists  follow  the 
several  chapters,  while  the  preface  contains  book  lists  on  the  agricultural,  man- 
ufacturing, chemical,  analyticftl,  and  other  phases  of  the  subject,  and  a  list  of 
journals  devoted  to  the  sugar  industry. 

Thickness  of  sowiner  summer  wheat,  depth,  and  time  of  plowing  under  it, 
A.  Aleksandrovich  {Khuioryanin,  1909,  No.  50;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron, 
(Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  LamPic.),  11  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  595,  596).— The  author  reports 
results  obtained  at  the  Buguruslan  experiment  field  in  the  Samara  government- 
Four  years'  data  show  that  plowing  7  and  10^  in.  deep  in  August  resulted  in 
yields  of  85  and  89  poods  per  dessyatina  (1,135.60  and  1,189.04  lbs.  per  acre) 
of  grain,  respectively.  September  plowing  to  the  same  depths  was  followed  by 
yields  of  81  and  88  poods  per  dessyatina,  respectively.  Sowings  of  4,  5,  and  6 
poods  per  dessyatina  were  followed  by  yields  of  89,  106,  and  111  poods  per 
dessyatina,  resi)ectlvely. 

The  influence  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  different  times  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  endosperm  and  on  the  protein  content  of  wheat,  F.  Moebtlbaueb 
(Illus.  Landto.  Ztg.,  30  {1910),  No.  98,  pp.  903,  904).— The  results  of  experi- 
ments showed  that  very  early  top-dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  winter  wheat 
decreased  the  flintiness  of  the  kernel,  while  late  applications  Increased  this 
property.  In  every  case  where  part  of  the  quantity  was  applied  late  the  hard- 
ness of  the  grain  was  Improved.  A  top-dressing  given  when  the  heads  began 
to  form  invariably  produced  a  marked  increase  in  the  degree  of  flintiness. 
Experiments  with  spring  wheat  gave  very  similar  results.  The  dry  matter 
content  of  the  grain  was  only  slightly  increased  as  a  result  of  early  applications 
of  the  nitrate.  The  protein  content  in  general  varied  with  the  flintiness  of  the 
grain  of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat;  the  correlation,  however,  not  being  so 
definite  that  the  degree  of  flintiness  could  serve  as  a  reliable  index  to  the 
protein  content  The  results  seemed  to  indicate  further  tliat  flintiness  is  not 
necessarily  the  only  condition  which  determines  the  protedACOiiteiit        .  _ 
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trtilizatloii  of  the  nutritive  substances  from  manure  by  oats  and  wheat, 
A.  V.  Klucuabev  {Dnevn.  XII.  8"tezda  Russ,  Est.-Isp.  i  Vrach,  [Moscow^,  p. 
eeS;  ahs.  t»  Zhur.  Opyifu  Agron.  {Ru88.  Jour,  ExpU  Landto.),  11  {1910),  No,  4,  p. 
602). — In  sand  culture  tests  manure  was  compared  with  other  sources  of  nitro- 
gesn,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

Three  years'  experiments  show,  In  part,  that  the  lowest  yields  were  obtained 
from  the  vessels  with  manure  without  other  nitrogeu.  On  introducing  manure 
in  place  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  the  yields  were  no  less  than  in  the  normal 
vessels,  and  in  some  cases  even  higher.  Up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
was  utilized,  and  up  to  d3  per  cent  of  the  potash  as  compared  with  24  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure. 

SprayinfiT  to  eradicate  dandelions  from  lawns,  Q.  T.  Feench  {New  York 
State  8ta.  BuL  335,  pp,  »35-43)  .—In  1909  a  strip  of  lawn  infested  with  dande- 
lions was  sprayed  6  times  between  April  23  and  September  24  with  iron  sul- 
phate dissolved  at  the  rate  of  1.5  lbs.  in  each  gallon  of  water.  The  strip  was 
again  sprayed  6  times  between  April  15  and  June  29,  1910,  with  a  solution  of  2 
lbs.  of  the  sulphate  per  gallon  of  water.  The  blooming  of  the  dandelions  was 
entirely  prevented  and  many  of  the  plants  were  killed,  but  there  were  still 
1,065  live  dandelions  on  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  the  lawn  in  July,  1910,  whoi  treatment 
was  discontinued  for  fear  of  ruining  the  lawn.  After  all  but  one  of  the  appli- 
cations the  area  sprayed  was  blackened  for  several  days.  The  grass  did  not 
appear  materially  injured  during  1909,  but  in  1910  the  stronger  solution  and 
more  frequent  applications  considerably  injured  it. 

The  author  attributes  the  lack  of  success  to  the  vitality  of  the  dandelion 
roota  To  test  this,  one  plant  was  cut  off  7  times  and  another  8  times  below 
the  crown  before  being  finally  killed.  He  briefly  summarizes  some  results  of 
work  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.  15,  p.  360;  19,  p.  1036;  21,  pp.  635,  737 ;  23,  p.  733). 

Spraying  fails  to  kill  New  Tork  dandelions,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  State 
8ta.  BiU.  335,  popular  ed,,  p.  1). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Some  investigations  of  the  appearance  and  longe-^ty  of  weed  seeds, 
K.  Dobph-Petebsen  {Tidsskr,  Landhr,  Planteavl,  11  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  58Jh 
&t6). — ^The  investigations  here  reported  were  conducted  at  the  Danish  seed 
control  station  during  1896-1910.  The  extensive  material  presented  shows  that 
commercial  seed,  especially  clover  and  grass  seed,  often  contain  many  thousand 
weed  seeds  per  kilogram.  These  seeds  possess  a  good  germinating  power  and 
often  germinate  slowly  in  the  course  of  several  years.  A  large  number  of  weed 
seeds  retain  their  germinating  power  for  a  long  period  whether  in  a  dry  condi- 
tion or  in  the  ground.  It  is  shown  that  many  weed  seeds  are  not  destroyed  by 
the  milling  process  or  by  passing  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  cattle, 
swine,  or  poultry. 

Weeds  of  Ontario,  J.  E.  Howitt  {Ontario  Dept,  Agr,  Bui,  188,  1911,  pp.  m, 
figs.  106), — ^Brief  discussions  of  weeds  and  weed  seeds  and  of  sections  of  the 
Canadian  Seed  Ck)ntrol  Act  are  followed  by  popular  descriptions  of  numerous 
common  weeds  and  notes  on  their  eradication. 

Weeds  and  their  destmction,  H.  C.  Loivo  {Trans,  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc, 
Boot.,  5.  ser.,  23  {1911),  pp.  45-^3,  figs.  20). — Descriptions  of  the  worst  weeds  of 
Scotland's  grass  and  arable  lands  are  accompanied  by  directions  for  their 
control  or  eradication. 

HOBTICULTUBE. 

Horticultural  infomiation.^How  to  obtain  it,  B.  S.  Pickett  et  al.  {New 
Bampshire  Sta.  Circ.  lU  PP'  2-8). — ^This  circular  contains  suggestions  relative 
to  the  sources  of  horticultural  information,  together  with  lists_of  books,  bul- 
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letlns,  and  periodicals  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  department  on  general 
horticultural  subjects,  fruit  culture,  vegetable  gardening,  floriculture,  green- 
house management,  and  landscape  gardening. 

Annual  and  biennial  garden  plants,  A.  E.  SPsacB  {London,  1911,  pp.  JX+ 
256j  pl8,  64), — In  this  popular  English  work  the  annual  and  biennial  garden 
plants  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  briefly  considered  rdative  to  tbelr 
value,  uses,  and  culture. 

Market  gardeningr,  II,  R.  L.  Watts  (Penn.  Dept  Agr,  BuL  tOl,  1910,  pp. 
85,  pis.  20), — ^The  subject  matter  of  this  bulletin,  which  supersedes  Bulletin  147 
of  the  same  series  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  836),  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
Inclusion  of  newer  methods  of  culture  and  improvements  of  methods  that  have 
been  in  common  use.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  quite  similar  to  that 
in  the  previous  bulletin. 

The  small  garden  useful,  A.  C.  Curtis  {London,  1909,  pp,  Vn'i-206,  pU. 
6). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  vegetable  gardening. 

Boot  and  stem  vegetables,  A.  Dean  {London  and  Edkiiburgh  [Idil],  pp. 
yiII+114,  pU.  8).— The  subject  matter  of  this  treatise  on  vegetable  growing  is 
based  upon  the  author's  long  experiwice  as  a  vegetable  grower.  The  work  is 
confined  to  vegetables  that  yield  food  in  the  shape  of  roots,  bulbs,  tubers,  or 
blanched  stems.  Chapters  on  mushroom  culture,  the  preparation  of  v^etables 
for  exhibition,  and  a  calendar  of  operations  are  also  Included. 

Cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  on  Long  Island,  L.  B.  JtJosoN  {^ew  York 
Cornell  8ta,  Bui  292,  pp.  229-286,  flga.  28).— This  bulletin  comprises  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  industries  on  Long  Island. 

Part  1  deals  wifh  the  cauliflower  and  discusses  the  history  and  extent  of  the 
Industry,  preparing  the  soil,  rotation,  seed,  raising  the  plants,  transplanting, 
fertilization  and  cultivation,  tying,  cutting  and  trimming,  packing,  storing, 
yields,  prices,  profits,  and  shipping  conditions,  including  an  account  of  the  Long 
Island  Cauliflower  Association.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  including  bibliographies  on  insect  enemies  and  diseases  of  cole  crops. 

Part  2  contains  similar  cultural  details  for  Brussels  sprouts.  The  bulletin 
concludes  with  a  general  bibliography  for  each  of  these  crops. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  J.  E.  Higgins  {HmoaH  8ta.  Bpt.  1910,  pp. 
25,  26,  27-^1,  32S5,  86-40,  pis.  2,  figs.  ^).— The  work  during  the  year  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  avocado,  mango,  papayas,  and  citrus  fruits. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  propagating  avocados,  especially  by 
budding,  the  greatest  diflaculty  with  this  being  the  forcing  them  into  growth. 
The  sap  oozes  out  from  the  incision,  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  crystalline  deposit 
which  frequently  covers  the  whole  bud  and  sometimes  the  whole  bud  shield. 
This  diflaculty  has  been  largely  overcome  by  wrapping  the  whole  of  the  stock  in 
the  region  of  the  incision,  thus  preventing  evaporation.  It  has  been  found 
inadvisable  to  lop  the  stock  immediately  after  the  bud  has  become  united, 
since  the  stock  is  apt  to  dry  back  to  the  bud  and  below  It  before  the  latter  has 
started  into  growth.  Instead  of  lopping,  the  stock  may  be  partly  or  completely 
girdled  at  a  point  several  inches  above  the  bud,  only  a  narrow  ring  of  the  bark 
being  removed. 

Inarching  is  being  successfully  used  for  certain  types  of  propagation,  such  as 
the  testing  out  of  seedlings  on  old  trees.  Partially  successful  results  in  making 
rooted  cuttings  of  avocados  were  secured  by  packing  the  cuttings  In  moist 
sphagnum  moss  for  several  weeks  before  placing  them  in  the  propagating  bench. 
Well-matured  wood  with  gray  bark  proved  most  promising  In  this  work. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  avocados  for  tbe 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  merits  for  commercial  or  home  production.  Four 
of  these  varieties  of  particular  merit  are  here  describel ^  ^ 
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The  methods  of  propagating  mangoes  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  642) 
bare  continued  to  give  good  results,  and  the  continued  tests  of  the  possibility 
of  transplanting  the  mango  trees  show  that  this  operation  Is  relatively  simple 
and  successful  in  a  majority  of  cases.  A  list  is  given  of  the  varieties  of  mangoes 
now  growing  at  the  station. 

Observations  made  on  papayas  show  that  both  dioecious  and  monoecious  types 
with  various  intermediate  forms  occur  in  Hawaii.  Only  a  few  fruits  are  borne 
on  the  staminate  trees  of  the  dioecious  type,  whereas  the  monoecious  type  bears 
fruit  on  every  tree.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  pistillate  and  staminate 
trees  at  an  early  age,  hence  in  orchards  planted  with  the  dioecious  type  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  trees  will  prove  to  be  males  and  therefore  sterile.  It 
as&ns  l)e8t  to  use  only  the  monoecious  type  for  breeding  and  selection  purposes. 
The  work  of  breeding  papayas  has  been  commenced  and  there  is  evidence  that 
ultimately  a  strain  will  be  produced  which  will  come  true  from  seed. 

Several  new  varieties  of  oranges,  x)omelos,  and  lemons  were  introduced  dur- 
ing the  year.  Successful  trial  shipments  of  sweet  potatoes  to  San  Francisco 
irere  made.  It  appears  to  be  a  good  practice  to  make  at  least  one  planting  of 
sweet  potatoes  for  shipment  to  California  some  time  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  first  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  local  potatoes  are  off 
the  market     Yellow-fiesh  varieties  were  preferred. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  mangosteen  (Garcinia  mangoatana),  litchi 
iNephelhtm  litchi) y  and  Carissa  arduiana,  a  South  African  fruiting  shrub  in- 
troduced by  this  Department  Experiments  in  growing  deciduous  fruits  at 
liigher  altitudes  indicate  that  the  outlook  is  promising  for  the  production  of 
apples,  peaches,  and  grapes. 

•Tree  tanglefoot  was  used  on  the  deciduous  plantings  as  well  as  on  the  sta- 
tion trees  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ants,  cutworms,  and  other  injurious 
Insects  from  ascending  the  trees.  Under  certain  conditions  it  has  proved  quite 
effective.  Where  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  peach  trees  for  many 
months,  however,  the  trees  were  killed.  It  is  recommended  that  with  peach 
trees  particularly  the  tanglefoot  should  not  be  applied  directly  to  the  bark  but 
rather  to  a  band  of  cheap  cotton  which  has  previously  been  dipped  in  hot 
paraffin. 

[Hotes  on  horticultural  investierations],  B.  S.  Pickett  {Veto  Hampshire 
8ta,  Bui,  151 1  pp.  27-29), — A  brief  statement  of  progress  made  in  horticultural 
Investigations  at  the  station  during  the  biennial  period  ended  November  1, 
1910. 

The  effect  of  various  cultivation  and  fertilizer  treatments  on  the  formation  of 
fmlt  buds  is  being  studied  in  an  ai^le  orchard  consisting  of  some  SOO  trees. 
The  results  noted  in  1910,  or  during  the  third  season,  are  tabulated  showing  the 
fertilizer,  cover  crop,  and  cultural  treatments,  and  the  percentages  of  full 
bloom  on  each  plant.  Generally  speaking,  the  plats  which  were  cultivated  each 
year  have  made  the  most  wood  growth  and  the  sod  plats  the  least.  Thus  ftir 
the  fertilizers  do  not  appear  to  have  Influenced  the  rate  of  wood  growth. 

The  rejuvenation  of  orchards. — ^Report  of  spraying  experiments  in  south- 
eastern Ohio,  1910,  F.  H.  Ballou  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui  224,  PP-  117-150,  figs.  20).— 
Following  demonstration  experiments  conducted  in  1909  by  the  station  in  Wash- 
ington County  on  the  control  of  apple  scab  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (B.  S.  R.,  24, 
p.  544),  this  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  spraying  operations  conducted  by 
the  station  and  by  individual  growers  during  the  season  of  1910. 

In  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  station  lime-sulphur  was  used  under 
many  conditions  of  soil  and  ^evation  and  on  quite  a  number  of  the  better-known 
yarieties  of  apples.  As  compared  with  Bordeaux  of  various  strengths,  the  re- 
solts  warranted  the  substitution  of  lime-sulphur  for  Bordeaux  mixture.  _  ThC 
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Bordeaux  injury  was  particularly  prevalent  during  the  season,  this  fact  Mni^ 
attributed  to  the  extreme  cold  of  April  and  May  after  a  summerlike  March. 
The  orchards  situated  on  the  thinner,  poorer  soils  suffered  extremely,  both  from 
the  cold  and  from  Bordeaux  injury.  With  orchards  situated  on  fertile  soils 
and  with  varieties  not  especially  subject  to  spray  injury,  there  was  less  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  lime-sulphur,  although  the  latter  spray  was  superior  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  all  the  tests.  The  lime-sulphur  application 
appeared  to  stimulate  the  growth  as  well  as  control  the  scab.  In  genial  the 
extent  of  injury  by  Bordeaux  was  found  to  correspond  to  the  lack  of  vigor  of  the 
trees  on  which  it  is  used. 

The  results,  as  a  whole,  of  the  spraying  work  in  the  county  showed  that  117 
orchards  which  have  yielded  an  annual  average  total  of  4,446  bu.,  yielded  in 
1910,  63,700  bu. 

Suggestions  for  spraying,  W.  EI  Rumset,  N.  J.  Giddinos,  and  A.  L.  Daot 
(West  Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  ISS,  pp.  5-26,  figs.  5).— The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is 
to  present  a  summary  of  data  as  to  the  best  methods  thus  far  developed  by 
scientific  investigators  and  practical  orchardists  for  fighting  plant  diseases  and 
injurious  insecta  It  discusses  the  equipment  needed  for  spraying  and  gives  a 
spray  calendar  for  the  control  of  the  more  common  diseases  and  insects  of  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  grape,  and  potato,  together  with  information 
relative  to  the  formulas  and  preparation  of  spray  materials. 

Spraying  peaches  for  the  control  of  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio,  W.  M. 
SooTT  and  A,  L.  Quaintance  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  440,  pp.  40,  figs. 
i^).— Experiments  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  1907  and  sub- 
sequently continued  on  a  larger  scale  in  different  parts  of  the  eastern  United 
States  have  established  the  effectiveness  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash 
foi  the  control  of  peach  brown-rot  and  scab  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  150).  Further 
experiments  conducted  Jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  in  1909  have  shown  that  the  curculio  may  be  controlled  at  the 
same  time  at  a  small  cost  by  adding  lead  arsenate  to  the  lime-sulphur  mixture 
(K  S.  R.,  23,  pp.  59, 150).  Similar  cooperative  experiments  and  demonstraticos 
were  conducted  in  1910,  and  the  results  as  here  given  further  establish  the 
effectiveness  of  the  combined  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  lead  arsenate  spray. 

The  brown-rot,  scab,  and  curculio  are  discussed  with  reference  to  thMr  life 
history  in  relation  to  the  peach,  including  observations  with  the  plum  curculia 
With  the  results  of  the  4  years'  experiments  as  a  basis  practical  information  is 
given  relative  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  spray,  including  a  schedule  of 
application  for  early,  midseason,  and  late  varieties. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  spraying  experiments  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  Georgia  and  in  West  Virginia  considerable  use  was  made  of  the  com- 
bined mixture  by  peach  orchardists  in  a  number  of  eastern  States,  the  results 
having  been  uniformly  satisfactory.  Aside  from  the  actual  control  of  the 
curculio,  scab,  and  brown-rot,  the  sprayed  peaches  are  as  a  rule  somewhat 
larger,  much  more  highly  colored,  and  firmer  than  unsprayed  fruit  The  ob- 
servations and  experiments  also  go  to  show  that  when  used  as  a  summer  spray 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  has  a  material  effect  on  the  control  of  scale 
insects  which  may  be  present  on  the  trees,  especially  the  San  Jos6  scale.  This 
effectiveness  consists  largely  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  young  scalea 
Further  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  benefit,  but 
it  is  suggested  that  in  peach  orchards  regularly  sprayed  with  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  during  the  summer,  the  usual  winter  treatment  for  San  Joa6  scale  may 
not  be  required  so  often. 

Although  no  material  injury  has  resulted  from  8  applications  of  lead  arsenate 
in  combination  with  self -boiled  lime*sulphur,  only  2  applications  of  the  com- 
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blned  treatment  are  recommended,  nnless  the  curcullo  is  very  destructive,  since 
a  third  treatment  would  increase  the  danger  of  injury.  Arsenate  of  lead  In- 
creases the  color  of  the  fruit  notably  and  this  increase  in  color  from  the  2  ap- 
plications of  the  combined  mixture  improves  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  whereas 
tbe  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  alone  creates  an  excessive  coloration,  which  is 
often  followed  by  brown  sunken  spots  and  more  or  less  extensive  cracking  of 
tbe  skhi. 

From  the  experience  of  the  authors,  it  is  concluded  that  in  most  of  the 
peach  orchards  of  the  eastern  United  States  an  increase  per  tree  of  at  least 
}  bu.  of  good  merchantable  fruit  may  be  obtained  from  spraying  at  a  cost  of 
from  3  to  5  cts. 

Apple  growing  in  New  Ensrland.— IV,  Orchard  manasrement,  G.  D.  Jabvis 
iConnecHcvt  StorrB  8ta.  Bui.  66,  pp.  217-263,  figs.  55).— The  preceding  bulletin 
of  this  series  on  apple  growing  in  New  England  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  242)  con- 
siders the  subject  of  starting  young  orchards.  The  present  bulletin  discusses 
the  various  phases  of  orchard  management,  including  general  considerations 
relative  to  specialization  and  diversified  farming  and  the  limiting  factors  in 
orcharding,  cultural  fi^stems,  soil  management,*  fertilizing,  pruning,  spraying, 
and  thinning.  The  bulletin  is  Intended  for  the  diversified  farmer  more  than  for 
the  specialized  apple  grower. 

Fertilization  and  cultural  methods  for  apple  orchards,  J.  P.  Stewabt 
iPenn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  197,  1910,  pp.  9^-112).— The  subject  matter  of  this 
paper  has  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  341). 

Banana  culture,  R.  Rung  (Mitt  Justus  Perthes*  Geogr.  Anst,  Erg&neungsh. 
169 f  pp.  VIII -\' 117,  pis.  H,  map  1). — In  this  work  the  banana  is  considered  rela- 
tive to  its  geographic  distribution,  industrial  importance,  and  cultural  history 
in  the  various  producing  countriea 

Biometric  investigations  on  a  graft  hybrid  between  the  pear  and  quince, 
li.  Daniel  (Compt.  Rend.  Aoad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  18,  pp.  1186- 
1188), —This  consists  of  a  biometric  study  of  the  leaf  notches  of  a  graft  hybrid 
between  the  pear  and  quince  as  compared  with  the  leaves  of  a  pear  of  the 
same  variety  as  the  scion  growing  on  its  own  roota  Measurements  of  1,034 
leaves  were  made. 

The  data  show  the  leaf  characters  to  be  more  or  less  intermediate  between 
the  parent  stock  and  the  parent  scion. 

A  study  of  the  improvement  of  citrus  fruits  through  bud  selection,  A.  D. 
Shamel  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plawt  Indus.  Circ.  77,  pp.  19,  figs.  5). — ^This  cir- 
cular has  been  pr^>ared  with  a  view  to  supplying  information  to  investigators 
and  fruit  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  methods 
of  work  used  in  investigating  the  variation  in  the  yield  of  citrus  fruits  in  Cali- 
fornia. No  attempt  is  made  to  present  definite  resulta  The  investigation  has 
for  its  object  the  demonstration  of  methods  for  the  elimination  of  unprofitable 
trees  in  citrus  groves  and  the  production  of  reliable  select  citrus  trees  for  new 
plantinga 

The  various  phases  discussed  include  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  selected  for 
performance  records,  location  of  performance-record  plats,  selection  of  individ- 
ual trees,  tree  markers  and  numbers,  performance  records,  photographs,  picking, 
grading  and  sizing,  counting  and  weighing,  record  blanks,  arrangement  of  data 
and  photographs,  note  taking,  citrus  Improvement  clubs,  importance  of  unl- 
fdrmly  productive  trees,  and  the  value  of  reliable  select  trees. 

The  cultivation  of  guavas  near  Poena,  Dharwar,  and  Idmbgaon,  L.  B. 
KuLKABNi  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  40,  1911,  pp.  12,  pis.  4). — ^Brlef  descriptive 
accounts  are  given  of  the  cultural  methods  employed  in  the  above-named  re- 
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gions,  Including  data  relative  to  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  guava 
plantatlona 

Lemon  blossoms  and  why  they  fall  off,  J.  E.  Gorr  (CaL  Cult,  S6  {1911), 
No.  2Sf  p.  68S,  flga,  -♦).— A  preliminary  study  of  the  factors  influencing  the  set- 
ting of  lemons  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  annual  dropping  of  blossomd  and  small  l^nons  in  May  is  due  generally  to 
an  overproduction  of  blossoms  and  fruit  rather  than  to  any  pathological  causa 
Bzperiments  conducted  this  spring  indicate  that  pollination  of  the  blossoms  of 
lemons  is  not  necessary  for  the  setting  of  fruit  and  that  the  presoice  of  bees 
In  lemon  orchards  may  cause  the  lemon  to  contain  too  many  seeds  by  bringing 
about  pollination  and  fertilization. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  lemons  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that,  contrary 
to  a  common  opinion  among  lemon  growers,  the  lemons  fruit  on  new  growth  of 
the  season  instead  of  on  old  wood.  The  stems  or  peduncles  growing  on  old. 
Interior  limbs  are  classed  as  shortened  branches  bearing  small  foliar  bracts 
which  represent  abortive  leaves. 

[Pineapple  investigations],  W.  P.  Kellet  {Hawaii  Bta.  Rpt,  1910,  pp. 
H-16,  41-J^S,  45^0). — ^A  progress  report  on  Investigations  with  pineapple  soils 
and  fertilizers,  together  with  results  of  a  study  of  the  composition  of  Hawaiian 
pineapples. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  manganese  in  the  soil  as  affecting  the  growth 
of  pineapples  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  240)  experiments  were  made  with  a  number  of 
field  crops,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees  to  determine  whether  they  conld 
be  grown  in  rotation  with  pineapples  or  replace  pineapples  in  the  manganiferous 
soila  The  manganese  invariably  caused  a  yellowing  of  all  the  leaves  and  a 
premature  falling  of  the  lower  leaves  on  all  plants  tested,  the  ultimate  outcome 
being  a  decidedly  stunted  growth  and  small  yield.  The  root  system  in  man- 
ganiferous soils  Is  peculiar  in  the  length  and  fineness  of  the  small  root&  This 
is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  resistance  in  the  soils,  which  remain  loose  like 
ashes  no  matter  how  frequmitly  irrigated. 

\  In  the  fertilizer  experiments  being  conducted  with  pineapples,  the  plants 
treated  with  dried  blood  or  ammonium  sulphate,  superphosphate  or  reverted 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash  have  from  the  first  greatly  exceeded  all  others. 
Although  the  yields  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  these  results  suggest  a 
possible  treatment  for  soils  that  contain  limited  quantities  of  manganese  Areas 
that  contain  4  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese  are  111  suited  to  pineapple  growing. 
The  soil  appears  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  soluble  phosphates, 
whereas  basic  slag  produces  an  increased  tendency  to  a  yellowing  of  the  plants 
as  well  as  reduced  yield.  It  is  suggested  that  soluble  phosphates  may  render 
the  manganiferous  salts  in  the  soil  less  soluble.  The  addition  of  lime,  on  the 
other  hand,  results  in  the  developm^it  of  a  more  intense  yellow  color  in  the 
plant  and-  its  subsequent  failure  to  produce  fruit  The  studies  of  manganese 
relative  to  its  solubility,  its  relation  to  other  fertilizers,  and  its  physiological 
functions,  etc.,  are  to  be  continued. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  some  of  the  facts  regarding  the  composition 
of  pineapples  as  influenced  by  the  stage  of  ripeness  at  which  they  were 
gathered,  analyses  were  made  and  are  here  reported  of  fruit  normally  ripened, 
Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  ripening  process,  ripened  after  being  picked 
green,  when  about  one-fourth  ripe,  and  when  half  ripe.  The  results  show  that 
the  sugar  content  of  the  fruit  Is  derived  exclusively  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  and  does  not  increase  after  the  fruit  has  been  removed  from  the  plant 
In  general  it  was  found  that  the  acidity  increases  with  the  sugar  content  and 
that  the  average  of  the  total  sugars  is  about  equal  to  that  of  pineapples  from 
Florida  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  640)  and  the  West  Indies.    The  sugar  content  of  green 
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froits  or  fruits  ripened  after  being  picked  too  green  is  about  2  or  3  per  cent, 
wUIe  that  of  fruits  ripoied  on  the  plants  ranges  from  9  to  15  per  cent  There 
is  no  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  the  fruit  piclced  too  green  from  the  time 
it  is  removed  from  the  plant,  and  analysis  showed  no  substance  which  could 
be  changed  into  sugar  during  the  ripening  process,  which  in  fruits  picked 
green  appears  to  consist  largely  in  a  softening  of  the  tissues.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  good  flavor  in  fruits,  they  should  not  be  picked  until  they  have  turned 
yellow  at  the  base  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  their  length. 

The  graft  stocks  in  dry  and  lime  soils,  P.  Gebvais  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit, 
{Ed.  VEst-Centre),  S2  {1911),  No.  21,  pp.  654-658).— In  this  paper,  presented  at 
the  International  Ck)ngress  of  Agriculture,  Madrid,  1911,  the  author  points  out 
that  the  results  of  experiments,  observations,  and  plantings  in  France  and  else- 
where have  shown  the  hybrids  of  Vinifera  X  Berlandieri  to  be  the  graft  stocks 
par  excellence  for  dry  and  lime  soils  by  reason  of  their  faculties  of  soil  adapta- 
tion and  of  affinity  for  various  kinds  of  grapes. 

Beport  on  the  distribution  of  the  grape  phylloxera  (Phylloxera  vasta- 
trix)  in  Austria  in  1907,  1908,  and  1009,  as  well  as  on  the  work  and 
results  secured  in  reestablishing  infested  vineyards,  together  with  the 
laws,  orders,  and  exemptions  dealing  with  the  phylloxera  {Ber.  Verhr, 
Reblaus  Osterr.,  1907-1909,  pp.  SIS,  map  1). — ^This  report  covers  the  various 
grape  growing  centers  of  Austria. 

Evolution  of  the  tea  trade,  J.  J.  MacFaslane  {Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour., 
20  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  4S5-440,  maps  5).— A  statistical  study  of  the  world's  tea 
trade,  with  data  showing  the  net  imports  and  consumption  per  capita  for  the 
principal  importing  countries  during  the  period  1900  to  1910. 

Pecans,  P.  F.  Willams  {Bui.  Agr.  Dept.  Ala.,  1911,  No,  il,  pp.  68,  pis.  7, 
figs.  4). — ^This  is  a  revision  of  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  same  series  (E.  S. 
R.,  22,  p.  737).  The  additional  phases  herein  discussed  include  cultivation, 
harvesting,  marketing,  and  staking  the  ground.  A  number  of  plates  have  been 
added. 

The  pecan  in  Alabama,  P.  F.  Williams  {Alabama  Col.  8ta.  Bui.  155,  pp.  68, 
pis.  7,  figs.  i). — ^An  edition  as  a  station  publication  of  the  bulletin  noted 
above. 

Daffodils,  J.  Jacob  {London  and  Edinburgh  [19111,  PP.  IX+115,  pis.  8).~ 
A  treatise  on  daffodil  culture.  The  successive  chapters  discuss  the  daffodil  in 
books,  history,  botany  and  physiology,  cultivation,  changing  bulbs  from  one 
garden  to  another,  propagation,  raising  new  varieties  by  crossbreeding,  ene- 
mies, diseases,  poisons,  classification.  Royal  Horticultural  Society  classifica- 
tions, lists  of  varieties  for  different  purposes,  daffodil  shows,  and  a  calendar 
of  operations. 

The  use  of  acid  soUs  for  raising  seedlings  of  the  May4ower  (Epigssa 
repens),  F.  V.  CJoville  {Science,  n.  ser.,  SS  {1911),  No.  853,  pp.  711,  7i2).— The 
development  of  a  ^stem  of  cultivating  the  swamp  blueberry  {Vaccinium 
corymbosum)  by  the  use  of  acid  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  433)  suggested  that  a 
similar  method  might  succeed  with  the  trailing  arbutus  because  the  two  plants 
have  the  same  natural  habitat  and  also  because  the  arbutus  has  a  symbiotic 
root  fangus  similar  to  tliat  found  on  blueberry  roots. 

Seeds  of  the  trailing  arbutus  were  procured  in  New  Hampshire  in  July, 
1909,  and  sown  in  a  mixture  of  kalmia  peat,  sand,  and  spliagnum.  They  ger- 
minate in  August  and  after  successive  transplantings  in  an  acid  soil  consisting 
of  9  parts  kalmia  peat  by  bulk  and  1  part  clean  sand,  the  plants  begin  to  form 
their  flowering  buds  in  August,  1910.  The  larger  plants  more  than  filled  a 
5-in.  pot    They  were  left  outdoors  during  the  winter,  were  brought  into  a 
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cool  greenhouse  in  March,  and  came  into  flower  in  a  few  days.  The  flowers 
had  the  characteristic  color  and  fragrance  of  wild  ones  and  were  of  large  size. 

Plants  kept  In  a  greenhouse  all  winter  flowered  only  sparingly  bat  permitted 
of  a  study  of  the  fruit  which  Is  not  a  loculicidal  capsule  as  generally  described. 
Its  style  of  dehiscence  is  given  as  "septicidally  or  rather  marginicidally  sep- 
tlfragal."  In  examples  of  perfect  development  the  wall  of  the  fruit  while  still 
green  and  herbaceous  splits  along  the  cell  partitions  into  5  valves  which  spread 
backward  Into  a  5-pointed  rosette,  exposing  the  white,  fleshy,  succulwit  interior 
with  the  minute  brown  seeds  dotted  over  its  surface.  The  fleshy  part,  which 
resembles  an  unripe  strawberry,  is  about  i  in.  in  diameter  and  consists  of 
the  whole  interior  of  the  fruit,  axis,  and  dissepiments  as  well  as  placents. 

The  small  garden  beautiful,  A.  C.  Cubtis  {London,  1909,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  X+ 
155,  pis.  25,  fig.  1). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  garden  design,  discussing  the  ground 
work,  the  herbaceous  border,  hardy  perennial  plants  and  bulbs,  small  rock  and 
water  gardens,  roses,  shrubs  and  climbers,  and  the  small  kitchen  garden.  A 
number  of  garden  plans  are  included  in  the  illustrations. 

The  suburban  garden  guide:  Planting  time-tables,  how  and  when  to 
spray,  what  to  grow— and  how,  P.  T.  Barnes  {^ew  York,  Harriaburg,  Pa., 
and  Chicago,  1911,  pp.  6k). — ^A  concise  popular  handbook  of  information. 

Beport  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Park  Commissioners  {Rpt.  IMoms.^ 
Bd.  Mctropol.  Parle  Conurs.,  18  {1910),  pp.  158,  pis.  7,  maps  5).— This  is  a  report 
of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
It  comprises  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  the  secretary,  and  the  engineer, 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  year.  The  reports  of  work  conducted  on  vari- 
ous projects  are  appended. 

FOBESTBY. 

The  commercial  woods  of  the  United  States  and  their  uses,  6.  T.  Subface 
(Bid.  Geogr.  8oc.  Philadelphia,  8  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  20-Sk,  pis.  5). — ^The  author 
outlines  briefly  the  geographic  timber  belts  and  the  important  merchantable 
species  occurring  in  each  belt,  points  out  the  factors  governing  the  adaptation 
and  value  of  wood,  and  indicates  the  kinds  of  wood  suitable  for  various  classes 
of  construction. 

The  aspens:  Their  growth  and  management,  W.  G.  Weigle  and  E.  H. 
Fbothinoham  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  BuL  9S,  pp.  55).— This  bulletin 
presents  important  facts  concerning  the  aspens  and  suggests  methods  by  which 
aspen  stands  may  be  profltably  managed. 

The  phases  discussed  include  the  species  of  aspens  and  how  to  distinguish 
them,  the  wood  and  its  use,  pulp-wood  logging,  general  and  commercial  range  of 
the  aspen,  climatic,  soil,  and  moisture  requirements  of  the  tree,  its  growth,  size, 
and  longevity,  susceptibility  to  injury,  and  reproduction  by  seed  and  by  suckers. 
Aspen  stands  are  discussed  relative  to  their  origin,  development,  and  decadence 
In  the  Northeast  and  their  management,  both  as  temporary  and  permanent 
crops.  Volume  tables  for  aspen  are  appended.  The  chief  uses  of  the  aspen  at 
present  are  for  paper,  pulp,  excelsior,  and  fuel. 

Properties  and  uses  of  Douglas  flr,  McG.  Cline  and  J.  B.  Knapp  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Bid.  88,  pp.  75,  pis.  S,  dgms.  15). — Since  1903  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  making  a  comprehensive  series  of  tests  to  determine  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  commercial  woods  of  the  United  States,  general 
summaries  of  the  results  secured  having  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  651). 

Part  1  of  this  bulletin,  which  deals  with  the  mechanical  properties  of  Douglas 
fir,  is  based  on  tests  made  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  California, 
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Berkeley,  CaL,  and  the  Uniyerslty  of  Oregcm,  Eugene,  Oreg.  The  data  are  pre- 
sented in  numerous  tables  and  diagrams  and  further  discussed  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  General  results  of  tests;  methods  of  test;  bending  tests;  tests  in 
compression  parallel  to  grain;  tests  In  compression  perpendicular  to  grain; 
shearing  tests;  average  results  of  tests  and  variation  of  results;  relation  of 
physical  characteristics  to  mechanical  properties,  including  a  discussion  of  color, 
weight,  proportion  of  summerwood,  rate  of  growth,  and  various  defects;  failure 
under  compression,  cross-grain  tension,  tension,  and  horizontal  shear;  grading 
rules  and  specifications,  including  a  discussion  of  these  in  their  relation  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  mechanical  tests ;  and  seasoning,  including  the  distribution  of  moisture 
in  green  and  air-seasoned  specimens,  rate  of  seasoning,  shrinkage  during  season- 
ing, effect  of  seasoning  on  strength,  and  failure  in  seasoned  timber.  The  tests  as  a 
whole  are  summarized,  ^he  results  are  of  special  interest  to  the  users  of 
structural  timber. 

Part  2,  which  deals  with  the  commercial  uses  of  the  timber,  is  based  on 
information  furnished  by  lumber  manufacturers  and  other  industrial  concerns 
that  use  Douglas  fir.  The  special  features  given  are  relative  to  its  preparation 
and  utilization  for  piling,  poles,  mine  timbers,  railway  ties;  bridge  and  trestle 
'timbers,  timber  for  car  construction,  all  kinds  of  lumber  for  houses,  material 
for  the  furniture  maker  and  boat  builder,  cooperage,  tanks,  paving  blocks,  boxes, 
pulpwood,  fuel,  and  miscellaneous  commodities,  including  wood  for  distillation. 

The  Bacalyptns  in  Texas,  J.  H.  Abbenz  (Texas  Dcpt.  Agr.  Bui.,  n.  aer., 
1911,  No.  8,  pp.  9,  flff8.  5). — ^A  brief  statement  is  given  relative  to  the  behavior 
of  different  species  of  eucalsrpts  which  have  been  tested  in  a  number  of  places 
in  southwest  Texas.  During  the  severe  weather  in  January,  1911,  those  trees 
less  than  3  years  old  were  in  most  cases  killed  to  the  ground,  the  temperature 
having  ranged  all  the  way  from  12  to  20**  F.  With  trees  4  years  and  more  of 
age,  the  greater  number  of  the  lateral  branches  were  killed  but  the  main 
trunks  escaped. 

Red  gum  {Eucalyptus  rostrata)  has  been  more  widely  planted  than  any  other 
variety  and  is  considered  a  standard  variety  for  south  Texas. 

Gum  and  resin  yielding  plants,  H.  J.  de  Gobdemoy  (Les  Plantes  a  Qonvmen 
et  d  RMnes.  Paris,  1911,  pp.  X/7+472,  figs.  15). ^A  handbook  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  botany  and  exploitation  of  the  various  gum,  resin,  and 
gum-resin  yielding  plants,  together  with  the  chemistry  of  the  various  exuda- 
tions, including  information  relative  to  their  principal  properties  and  characters 
and  their  application  in  the  industries  and  arts. 

[Bubber  investigations],  E.  V.  Wilcox  {Hawaii  Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  17, 
ifif).— Visits  to  all  of  the  commercial  rubber  plantings  in  Hawaii  during  the  year 
revealed  a  satisfactory  growth  in  the  plantations  located  in  various  altitudes 
tip  to  1,400  ft,  above  which  elevation  no  commercial  plantings  have  been  made. 
Geara  rubber  grows  much  more  rapidly  than  Hevea  rubber,  and  it  remains  to 
be  determined  whether  the  ultimate  yield  of  Hevea  will  be  sufficiently  large 
to  make  up  for  its  slowness  of  growth.  Trees  which  have  received  clean 
cultivation  since  planting  are  larger  at  2  years  of  age  than  6-year-old  trees 
which  have  not  been  cultivated.  Cultivation  appears  to  be  of  particular  value 
in  aerating  the  soU. 

I'nstic  wood:  Its  sabstitates  and  adulterantsi,  G.  B.  Sudwobth  and  G.  D. 
Mell  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Circ.  184,  PP.  U,  figs.  4).— The  wood  of 
the  fustic  tree  (OMorophara  tinctoria),  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
tropical  America,  which  yields  valuable  yellow,  brown,  and  green  dyestuffs,  is 
ftequently  adulterated  with  or  replaced  by  different  woods,  of  which  the  more 
important  are  the  smoke  tree   {Ootkius  ootima),  osage  orange    {Towylon 
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pomiferum),  and  several  species  of  the  prickly  ash  (Xanthoxylmn).  This 
circular  points  out  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  genuine  fustic  wood 
and  of  its  principal  substitutes  in  order  that  consumers  may  readily  distinguish 
the  real  from  the  spurious  article.  A  full  description  of  the  microscopic 
structure  of  fustic  wood  is  presented  as  a  guide  for  the  detection  of  possible 
new  and  at  present  unknown  substitutes. 

Preservative  treatment  of  poles,  compiled  by  W.  H.  Kempleb  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Affr.,  Forest  8erv.  Bui.  84,  PP*  55,  pis.  4,  figs.  11). — ^This  bulletin  summarizes 
the  results  published  In  previous  Forest  Service  circulars  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  48), 
and  presents  additional  data  and  Information  gained  by  the  more  recent  in- 
vestigations, especially  those  by  O.  T.  Swan. 

The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  following  general  headings: 
General  principles  of  wood  preservation;  Forest  Service  investigations;  r68um6 
of  projects;  results  of  seasoning  tests;  brush  method  and  open-tank  process 
of  treating  poles;  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  open-tank  process; 
results  of  treatments  by  species^  including  chestnut  southern  and  northern 
white  cedar,  western  red  cedar;  western  yellow,  lodgepole,  and  loblolly  pine, 
and  cypress;  design  and  operation  of  pole  treating  plants;  Increased  life 
afforded  by  preservative  treatment;  financial  saving;  relation  of  preservative' 
treatments  to  pole  specifications;  and  growth  and  form  of  poles.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  as  a  whole  are  summarized. 

The  appendix  contains  a  report  on  an  inspection  of  experimental  southern 
white  cedar  and  chestnut  poles  previously  treated  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
cooperation  with  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (Bl  S. 
R.,  19,  p.  243).  In  addition  to  a  summary  and  discussion  of  the  condition  of 
the  poles  under  the  various  treatments,  analyses  are  given  of  the  preservatives 
used.  Detailed  tables  and  curves  showing  the  rate  of  seasoning  of  poles  are 
also  appended. 

Fourth  annual  report  on  forest  conditions  in  Ohio  (Ohio  8ta,  Bui.  22S,  pp. 
57-116,  figs.  19), — ^This  comprises  a  brief  introductory  report  by  C.  E.  Thome 
(pp.  57-59),  a  report  of  the  consulting  forester,  by  W.  J.  Green  (pp.  60-^),  hi 
which  the  station's  policy  -in  cooperating  with  public  institutions  and  cities  in 
the  study  and  testing  of  oniamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  shade  trees  Is  outlined, 
and  a  report  of  the  forester,  by  B.  Secrest  (pp.  63-116). 

As  noted  in  the  report  of  the  forester  the  chief  lines  of  work  in  which  the 
station  has  been  active  during  the  year  ended  October  1,  1910,  are  as  follows: 
Cooperation  with  public  institutions  possessing  land  as  to  the  management  of 
timber  tracts  and  the  establishment  of  experimental  and  demonstration  plan- 
tations; cooperation  with  private  owners  in  the  improvement  of  the  farm 
woodlot  and  in  various  operations  of  reforestation;  and  the  establishment  of 
nurseries  for  exi>erimental  purposes  and  the  distribution  of  forest-tree  seed- 
lings in  connection  with  the  various  operations  of  cooperative  work.  The  for- 
est survey  of  the  State  was  conducted  as  in  previous  years  (B.  S.  B.  23,  p.  44), 
10  additional  counties  being  surveyed  during  the  past  season.  The  results 
of  the  survey  are  summarized.  Bducatlonal  work  was  conducted  through 
various  agencies. 

Among  the  chief  destructive  agencies  of  forests  in  Ohio  particular  attention 
is  called  to  the  Buropean  pine  blister  rust  {Peridermium  strobi),  which  was 
recently  introduced  from  Germany  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  644),  and  has  beai  found 
occuring  in  2  Ohio  nurseries  within  the  past  year. 

Among  the  recommendations  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  forest  con- 
ditions in  Ohio  are  a  better  system  of  fire  protection,  including  a  fire  warden 
service,  the  establishmoit  of  state  forest  reserves,  the  regulation  of  stream 
flow,  protection  and  jurisdiction  of  shade  trees,  and  assistance  in  the  establiah- 
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ment  of  municipal  forest  parks.    The  text  of  the  laws  of  Ohio  relating  to  for- 
estry are  app^idcd. 

Be  view  of  forest  administration  in  British  India  for  the  year  1908-0, 
with  a  quinquennial  summary,  F.  B.  Bryant  (Rev.  Forest  Admin.  Brit. 
India^  1908-d,  pp.  58,  maps  2). — This  is  the  customary  annual  progress  report 
on  the  constitution,  management,  financial  results,  and  administration  of  the 
state  forests  in  the  various  Provinces  of  British  India  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1909. 

All  the  Important  data  relative  to  forest  areas,  various  forest  operations, 
forest  products,  yields,  returns,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form.  Including 
summarized  data  showing  the  financial  returns  for  the  quinquennial  periods 
from  1873-4  to  1907-8.  Maps  are  also  appended  showing  the  distribution  of 
forests  and  waste  lands  as  well  as  the  progress  of  forest  surveys  and  working 
plans  in  India. 

The  total  area  of  forest  lands  under  control  of  the  forest  department  was  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  3,965  square  miles  to  a  total  of  241,774  square  miles, 
or  24.5  per  cent  of  the  area  of  British  India.  In  addition  some  12,193  square 
miles  of  forest  lands  are  controlled  by  other  departments.  Of  the  total  area 
of  reserves,  46,432  square  miles,  or  40  per  cent,  was  under  systematic  fire 
protection. 

Experiments  carried  out  by  the  forest  department  have  shown  that  Para 
rubber  (Hevea  hrasiliensU)  can  be  snccessfully  grown  in  southern  Burma  and 
Ficus  elastica  in  Assam.  Little  success  has  attended  the  efforts  to  grow  these 
and  other  rubber-producing  species  in  other  parts  of  India. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  was  25,456,799  rupees  ($8,258,949.30),  the 
gross  expenditure  14,726,034  rupees  ($4,777,567.21),  and  the  surplus  over  ex- 
penditure directly  chargeable  to  revenue  was  17,820,061  rupees  ($5,781,462.39). 
Progress  report  of  ^forest  administration  in  the  Province  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  for  the  year  1909-10,  A.  V.  Monbo,  H.  Cabteb,  and  W.  E. 
Mellob  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  East.  Bengal  and  Assam,  1909-10,  pp. 
ifi-fi5-f-77-f5,  map  i). — This  is  the  usual  progress  report  relative  to  the  con- 
stitution, management,  financial  results,  and  administration  of  the  state  forests 
in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Circles,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  Assam,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910. 

All  the  important  data  relative  to  forest  areas,  various  forest  operations, 
forest  products^  revenues,  returns,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

The  need  of  afforestation  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  ^eat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  A.  D.  Blascheck  {Sck  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent.,  5  \l911).  No.  20,  pp. 
611-S41)* — ^This  consists  of  a  r^sum^  of  the  history  of  forestry  in  Great  Britain, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  forestry  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  land, 
capital,  and  labor  and  the  Indirect  effects  produced.  The  paper  concludes  with 
miggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  existing  forests. 

Suggestions  for  woodlot  owners  in  Maine,  J.  M.  Bbisooe  (Maine  Sta.  Doc. 
W,  pp.  27,  figs.  8). — ^The  author  considers  that  for  the  individual  owner  of 
woodland  in  Maine  there  Is  no  tree  better  suited  either  for  regeneration  by 
methods  of  natural  reproduction  or  for  planting  than  the  white  pine.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  this  species  are  described  in  detail  and  directions  are  given 
tor  the  best  methods  of  treatment  in  the  development  of  pure  stands  and  of 
stands  mixed  with  hard  woods. 

The  farmer's  plantation,  A.  Mitchell  (Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch 
SiU.  10,  1910,  pp.  2S,  figs.  IS). — ^A  bulletin  of  poplar  information  prepared  to 
anlst  farmers  in  arranging  their  forest  plantations  to  the  best  advantage  and 
In  bringhig  them  to  a  successful  issue.  The  following  phases  are  discussed  in 
^tall;   Narrow  v.  broad  belts,  arrangement  of  plantations,  home  plantations, 
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preparation  for  planting,  planting  the  trees,  care  of  plantations  after  plantiiig. 
dlsta/ices  between  trees,  pruning,  thinning,  the  use  of  willow  and  poplar  cuttings, 
gaps  in  plantations,  transplanting,  and  grading  up  poplar  bluff& 

Wide  belts  are  considered  better  than  narrow  ones  since  they  afford  better 
shelter,  are  cheaper  to  maintain,  and  furnish  better  as  well  as  more  material 
in  after  years. 

Tree  planting  on  the  prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
N.  M.  Ross  {Dept,  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  BtU.  i,  1910,  pp.  104,  P^-  ^h 
figs,  2)» — ^This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  practical 
information  to  the  settler  on  the  western  prairies  as  to  the  heet  methods  of 
propagating,  planting,  and  managing  hardy  trees  for  shelter  belts,  windbreaks, 
and  plantations.  The  information  is  based  upon  the  successful  results  of 
planting  and  general  nursery  work.  Only  such  trees  as  have  been  proved 
absolutely  hardy  are  recommended  for  planting. 

Part  1  discusses  the  natural  conditions  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
tree  planting  on  the  prairies,  and  gives  directions  for  establishing  plantations. 
Part  2  contains  information  relative  to  the  character,  uses,  cultural  require- 
ments, and  methods  of  propagating  the  various  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees 
recommended. 

Our  timber  wealth  and  its  conservation,  W.  J.  Sxttton  (Bui,  Nat-  Hist,  8oc 
Brit,  Colvmbia,  1910,  Jan,,  pp.  20), — ^The  author  presents  a  general  survey  of 
the  forest  trees  of  the  Province  of  British  Ck>lumbia  and  calls  attention  to  the 
questions  of  conservation  and  reforestation. 

The  Olympic  National  Forest:  Its  resources  and  their  management, 
P.  BuBNS  (U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Forest  8erv.  Bui,  89,  pp.  20,  pis.  5).— This  bulletin 
contains  an  account  of  the  Olympic  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton relative  to  its  resources,  topography  and  drainage,  land  classification,  water 
and  agriculture,  water  power,  timber,  bums,  grazing,  pilning,  settlement,  and 
permanent  improvements. 

The  merchantable  stand  within  this  forest  approximates  25,500,000,000  ft 
b.  m.  It  was  established  to  provide  a  permanent  supply  which  could  be  dravm 
upon  when  the  immense  stands  now  upon  private  holdings  have  been  cut  away. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  forest  is  capable  of  producing  a  sustained  annual  yield 
of  250,000,000  ft  b.  m. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1909.^^Pulp  wood,  H.  R.  MaoMilian  {Dept. 
Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui.  12,  1910,  pp.  9), — ^The  pulp  wood  consump- 
tion in  Canada  is  shown  by  species.  Provinces,  and  processes.  There  were  pro- 
duced in  Canada  in  1909,  1,537,762  cords  of  pulp  wood,  valued  at  $9,216,739; 
622,129  cords  being  manufactured  there  into  pulp  and  915,633  cords  being  ex- 
ported in  the  raw  state. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1909. — Poles  purchased,  H.  R.  MacMujan 
(Dept,  Int.  Ca/nada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui.  IS,  1911,  pp.  7). — A  statistical  re- 
view based  upon  data  received  from  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  and  the  electric  and  steam  railroads  operating  in  Canada. 
The  number,  total  cost,  and  average  cost  are  given  by  species,  chief  uses,  and 
length  classes,  including  comparative  data  for  1908.  The  prices  of  cedar  poles 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1908  are  also  compared. 

The  total  number  of  poles  purchased  in  Canada  in  1909  was  358,255,  or  92.9 
per  cent  more  than  in  1908.  Cedar  is  the  wood  most  frequently  used,  since  it 
is  cheap,  easily  handled,  and  durable. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1909. — Cross-ties  purchased,  H.  R.  MacMillan 
(Dept,  Int,  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui,  U,  1911,  pp.  8).— A  statistical  re- 
view for  the  year  based  upon  data  furnished  by  the  steam  and  ^ectric  railways 
of  Canada.  ^  j 
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There  were  14,178^1  cross-ties,  costing  ?5,210,490,  purcliased  by  the  above 
railways  in  1909.    The  number  and  cost  of  cross-ties  are  shown  by  species. 

Comparative  data  relative  to  the  service  and  cost  of  treated  and  untreated 
ties  of  common  Canadian  woods  show  an  annual  saving  in  using  treated  ties  of 
from  0J2  ct  per  tie  with  cedar  to  2.35  cts.  per  tie  where  Jack  pine  is  used.  For 
the  same  2  species  the  annual  saving  per  mile  of  track  is  estimated  at  $6  and 
^0.50  respectively. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1909.— Ti^rht  and  slack  cooperasre,  boxes  and 
box  shocks,  H.  R.  MacMillan  {Dept,  InU  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui.  19, 
1911,  pp.  12). —A  statistical  report  for  the  year  1909. 

The  total  value  of  tight  and  slack  cooperage  stock  manufactured  in  Canada  in 
3900  amomited  to  $1,842,235,  of  which  86.6  per  cent  represented  the  value  of 
the  slack  cooperage  stock.  Lumber  for  boxes  and  shooks  was  consumed  to  the 
value  of  $1,264,376. 

Forest  fires  and  railways,  R.  H.  Campbell  {Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Forestry 
Branch  Bui.  16, 1911,  pp.  8,  fig$.  iS).— This  bulletin  considers  the  relation  of  the 
railways  to  forest  fires  in  Canada.  The  phases  discussed  include  fires  arising 
from  railway  construction,  fires  arising  from  clearing  right  of  way,  locomotive 
equipment,  damages,  and  penalties. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Investigrations  on  the  dissemination  of  microscopic  spores  in  the  atmos- 
phere, G.  BoNNiEB  (BuU  8oc.  Nat.  Agr.  Fro^fice,  11  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  292-802, 
Hqs.  2). — In  addition  to  giving  the  results  previously  reported  from  another 
source  (E.  8.  R.,  25,  p.  143)  under  this  title,  the  author  discusses  the  influence 
of  rain  on  the  number  of  spores  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  given  locality.  It  was 
found  that  immediately  after  a  rain  fewer  spores  were  present  in  the  air,  as 
determined  on  a  given  culture  medium,  than  before  the  rain. 

Beport  of  the  mycologist  for  the  year  ending  ICarch.  81,  1911,  I,  J.  B. 
RoBEB  (Bd.  Agr.  THMdad  Circ.  2,  1911,  pp.  i-5).— This  report  deals  with  the 
administrative  work  and  briefly  notes  the  work  done  along  mycological  and 
pathological  lines  during  the  past  year. 

Beport  on  plant  diseases  for  the  year  1908-0,  R.  Sghandeb  (Ber.  Pflan- 
tsenschutz,  AM.  Pflamenkrank.  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg, 
1908-d,  pp.  161,  figs.  i8).— The  distribution,  prevalence,  severity,  and  method  of 
control  of  diseases  of  field,  forest,  orchard,  and  garden  crops  are  discussed. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  report  the  general  conditions  of  various  crops  of  the 
year  are  taken  up.  In  the  second  part  special  reports  are  made  on  the  pests 
(fungus,  insect,  and  weed)  of  each  crop  in  detail,  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ments for  their  control  are  noted. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  heart  or  dry  rot  of  beets,  the  potato  leaf- 
roll  disease,  and  blackleg  of  the  potato  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  348,  745;  24,  p.  46). 
The  effect  of  different  soils,  fertilizers,  and  table  salt  on  the  heart  or  dry  rot 
of  beets  is  given.  In  studying  the  leaf-roll  disease  the  amount  of  diseased  and 
Mimd  plants  of  several  varieties  of  potatoes  was  obtained  by  using,  first, 
several  sound  seed  tubers,  and,  second,  diseased  tubers  for  seed.  The  relative 
T^etance  and  susceptibility  of  many  varieties  of  potatoes  is  also  noted.  Black- 
leg of  the  potato  was  widespread  during  this  year,  and  was  often  mistaken  for 
the  leaf-roll  disease. 

On  the  distribution  of  fungus  diseases  of  plants  in  Bussia  daring  1008, 
A.  A.  Iachevskim  {Ezheg.  Dept.  Zeml.  [Russia],  29  (1908),  pp.  678-698) .--The 
prevalence  of  the  common  diseases  of  field,  forest,  orchard,  and  garden  crops, 
and  the  damage  done  by  them  are  noted.  ^  j 
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On  the  distribution  of  fundus  diseases  of  plants  in  Bussia  durincr  1909, 
A.  A.  Iachevskim  {Ezheg,  Dept  Zetnl.  [Russia],  SO  (1909),  pp.  SlJk-SOl,  pis.  2, 
fig.  1), — ^The  distribution  is  given  of  the  common  diseases  of  field,  forest; 
orchard,  and  garden  crops. 

Boot  diseases  caused  by  Armillaria  mellea,  W.  H.  Lawrence  {Better  Fruit, 
5  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  41-Uf  Hff9'  5).— The  author  figures  and  describes  the 
characteristics  of  the  fungus,  and  gives  its  prevalence  and  the  damage  done  by 
it  in  the  Puget  Sound  country.  It  was  found  infesting  and  killing  the  apple, 
plum,  cherry,  gooseberry,  prune,  currant,  blackberry,  raspberry,  and  logan- 
berry. 

Fungus  diseases  of  ground  nuts  in  the  West  Indies,  F.  W.  South  (West 
Indian  BtU.,  11  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  157-160) .—H^e  author  describes  3  fungus 
diseases  of  ground  nulb,  2  attacking  the  leaves,  viz,  Uredo  arachidis  and 
Cercospora  personata,  and  an  unidentified  root  fungu& 

The  rust  fungus  ( U.  arachidis)  is  of  general  distribution,  both  on  local  and 
imported  varieties,  and  the  damage  done  by  it  varies  on  the  different  islands. 
On  some  of  the  islands  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  was  said  to  be 
effective  in  checking  the  rust,  while  on  other  islands  neither  Bordeaux  mixture 
nor  the  application  of  a  lime-sulphur  mixture  appreciably  checked  the  disease. 

The  root  disease  occurs  on  the  ground  nuts  in  Barbados,  Granada,  Dominica, 
St  Kitts,  and  Nevis.  Attacked  plants  wilt  rapidly  and  in  2  days  from  the 
first  wilting  of  the  leaves  are  completely  dead.  The  fimgus  kills  the  roots  and 
then  spreads  to  the  collar,  base  of  the  stem,  and  the  surface  of  the  nuts^  but 
does  not  appear  to  penetrate  the  nuts  themselves,  since  diseased  nuts  when 
disinfected  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  produce  healthy  plant&  The 
fungus  when  young  forms  a  cobweb-like  covering  over  the  diseased  portions 
The  hyphfe  are  colorless  and  provided  with  occasional  clamp  connections.  As 
they  grow  older,  yellow  to  brown  filam^its  arise  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
No  fructifications  have  been  found,  but  numerous  spherical,  smooth,  brown 
sclerotia  1  mm.  in  diameter  frequently  occur. 

The  fungus  has  been  found  attacking  Aroids,  Antirrhinums,  some  Compositse, 
eggplants,  tomatoes,  seedling  lime  trees,  and  alfalfa.  No  certain  remedy  is 
known  for  successfully  disinfecting  the  ground  when  it  is  once  thoroughly 
infected,  but  liming  the  soil  and  permitting  it  to  lie  fallow  for  several  months 
is  suggested  as  a  possible  remedy.  Immersion  for  5  minutes  in  1 : 1,000  cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  advised  for  disinfecting  the  diseased  nuts  intoided  for  seed. 

Bice  disease  caused  by  Ustilaginoidella  graminicola,  E.  Essed  (Ann.  BoU 
[London],  25  (1911),  No.  98,  pp.  367,  368,  pi.  1).— This  disease  first  appears  on 
the  rice  leaves  and  sometimes  on  the  sheaths  as  dark  brown,  intercostal  spots 
with  yellowish  margins.  A  species  of  Panicum  is  also  attacked  by  the  same 
organism. 

An  examination  of  the  diseased  areas  showed  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  for 
which  the  name  of  U.  graminicola  is  proposed. 

Spongospora  subterranea,  T.  G.  B.  Osborn  (Ann.  Bot.  [London],  25  (1911), 
No.  98,  pp.  327-341,  pi.  i).— The  author  gives  in  detail  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations, a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
24,  p.  742),  of  the  life  cycle  of  this  potato  scab,  including  cytological  studies 
of  its  vegetative  and  reproductive  phases  and  its  effects  upon  the  host  plant. 

It  is  claimed  that  Spongospora  belongs  to  the  Plasmodiophoracese,  which 
group  has  many  points  of  relationship  to  the  Mycetozoa,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
parasitic  habit,  in  the  method  of  division  of  the  vegetative  nuclei,  and  in  the 
less  constant  presence  of  the  fiagellum  on  spore  germination. 

Oospores  of  potato  blight,  G.  P.  Clinton  (Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No. 
S54f  pp.  7-i-i-7-J7).— The  author  claims  to  have  produced  perfect  oogonla,  anthe- 
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ridia,  and  oospores  of  Phytophthora  infesta/M  from  pure  cultures  of  the  organ- 
ism  srown  on  a  special  culture  medium. 

The  oosonia  are  thick-walled  with  a  more  or  less  roughened  or  ornamental 
external  coat,  and  tinted  more  or  less  a  chestnut  brown,  while  the  oospores  are 
moderately  thick-walled,  smooth,  and  colorless. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  crosses  between  P.  infeatans  and  P.  phaaeoli,  and 
between  P.  infestans  and  P.  cactorum,  have  been  obtained  by  growing  mixed 
cultures  of  these  organisms.  The  crosses  produced  oospores,  some  of  which 
resembled  the  P.  infestans  type  and  others  the  P.  phaseoli  or  P.  cadorum  typa 
However,  none  of  the  oospores  germinated. 

A  history  of  the  damping-ofl  disease  of  saerar  beet  seedlings,  A.  Stift 
{68terr.  Vngar.  Zfschr,  Zvckerindus,  u.  Landw,,  40  {1911),  No,  2,  pp.  211-251).— 
The  author  briefly  reviews  the  opinions  of  prominent  investigators  as  pub- 
lished during  the  past  10  years  on  the  probable  causes  of  this  disease  and 
methods  used  for  its  control. 

On  the  history  of  the  heart  or  dry  rot  of  the  suerar  beet,  A.  Stift  {dsterr. 
Ungar.  Ztschr,  Zuckerindua.  u.  Landw,,  40  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  252-27S).—'A 
brief  summary  is  given  of  the  views  of  prominent  investigators  as  published 
during  recent  years  on  the  cause  of  this  disease,  the  effects  of  various  fer- 
tilizers on  it,  and  methods  for  its  control. 

[A  fan^as  disease  of  the  avocado],  J.  E.  Higgins  {Hawaii  Sta.  Rpt,  1910, 
p.  27). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  fungus  disease  of  avocados,  probably  caused  by 
a  species  of  Gloeosporium,  which  is  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  and  causes  much  damage.  It  turns  the  attacked  leaves  a  rusty, 
brown  color,  and  frequently  causes  them  to  fall  prematurely.  It  also  causes 
a  dying  back  of  the  twigs  and  branches  which  often  terminates  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  tree.  Flowers  were  sometimes  attacked,  the  disease  ex- 
tending into  the  new  wood. 

Preliminary  tests  are  being  carried  out  with  4  fungicides,  viz,  6 : 6 :  50  Bor- 
deaux mixture  plus  arseniCte  of  lead,  a  resin-lime  mixture  consisting  of  2  gal. 
of  resin  lime  to  48  gal.  of  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  a  6 : 6 :  50  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  a  1:30  commercial  lime-sulphur 
mixture  with  arsenate  of  lead. 

So  far  none  of  the  sprays  have  produced  any  serious  foliage  injury,  but  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  Judge  of  the  fungicidal  results. 

The  Panama  disease,  I,  H,  K  Essed  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  25  {1911),  No. 
98,  pp.  S4S-S61,  pin.  2). — A  study  is  reported  of  the  characteristics  and  cause 
of  this  banana  disease.  It  is  claimed  that  a  species  of  fungus  belonging  to  the 
Hypocreaceffi,  and  for  which  the  name  Uaiilaffinaidetta  muswperda  is  proposed, 
is  its  true  cause. 

The  author  claims  to  have  isolated  the  fungus,  and  descriptions  are  given 
of  various  spore  forms,  sclerotia,  conidla,  several  kinds  of  chlamydospores, 
mycocecidia,  etc.  Two  species  of  bacteria  {Micrococcus  sulfureua  and  Bao- 
terium  fluorescena)  were  found  associated  with  the  fungus. 

In  the  second  paper  the  author  gives  the  results  of  further  studies  on  the 
organism  and  of  inoculating  experiments  with  the  organism  and  with  the  2 
associated  bacteria.  The  so-called  sclerotium  noted  in  the  first  paper  is  here 
called  pegmatlum,  and  is  defined  as  a  structure  which  arises  from  well- 
nonrished  hyphie  and  hardens  into  gristly  or  gummy  bodies  having  the  power 
to  regenerate  the  fungus  by  means  of  chlamydospores  or  by  mycelia  arising 
from  them  without  the  interposition  of  a  spore  stage. 

Tlie  reproductive  organs  are  given  as  ascospores  (none  of  which  have  yet 
been  found),  conidla,  chlamydospores,  and  oidia.  Two  enzyms  were  found  to 
^  secreted  by  the  fungus^  one,  probably  cytase,  capable  of  dissolving^  the  cell  ^ 
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walls  of  the  host,  and  the  other  a  proteolytic  enzym.  The  hyphal  walls  of  the 
fungus  were  found  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  chitin.  Inoculation  ex- 
periments with  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus  and  of  the  2  associated  bacteria 
gave  positive  results  as  to  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  fungus,  but  negatlre 
results  with  the  2  bacteria. 

The  author  therefore  claims  that  U,  muswperda  is  the  cause  of  the  Panama 
disease  of  bananas  as  it  occurs  In  Surinam. 

The  Surinam  disease;  a  condition  of  elephantiasis  of  the  banana  caused 
by  UstUa^lnoidella  oodlplgera,  E.  Essed  {Ann.  BoU  [London],  25  {1911),  Hfo^ 
98,  pp.  S6S-365,  pi  l),—lt  is  claimed  that  "big  foot "  disease  of  the  banana,  or 
elephantiasis,  is  caused  by  a  fungus  for  which  the  name  {7.  osdipigera  is  pro- 
posed. 

This  organism  is  said  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Panama  disease  fungus* 
U.  mu8<Bperda,  but  differs  slightly  in  some  of  its  reproductive  bodies.  The 
fungus  first  attacks  the  parenchyma  and  prosenchymatous  cells  of  the  periph- 
eral upper  region  of  the  rhizome,  and  the  Initial  infection  probably  occurs  Just 
below  the  base  of  the  outermost  leaves. 

The  disease  is  not  a  serious  one,  does  not  spread  rapidly,  and  is  easily  k^t 
in  check  by  the  use  of  copper-sulphate  solutions. 

Diseases  of  the  fier  tree  and  fruit,  G.  W.  Edosbton  {Lauiaia/na  Stas*  Bui, 
126,  pp,  20,  pis,  8). — ^The  author  gives  the  life  history,  symptoms,  distribution, 
damage  done  by  them,  and  methods  of  control  of  the  following  diseases  of  the 
fig  tree  in  Louisiana:  Fig  anthracnose  {Glamerella  fruotigena),  fig  canker 
{Tubercularia  fid),  limb  blight  {Coiticiutn  U^um),  soft  rot  of  the  fig  {Rhi- 
zopu8  nigricans),  fig  rust  {XJredo  fid),  leaf  «^t  {Cercospora  sp.),  die-back  of 
the  twigs,  and  nematode  root  galls. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fungus  causing  fig  anthracnose  is  the  same  organism 
(G,  fructiffena)  that  causes  bitter  rot  of  apples.  It  has  been  known  on  the  fig 
for  at  least  5  years  in  Louisiana,  and  is  characterized  by  definite  localized 
sunken  lesions,  or  by  a  general  rot  of  the  whole  fruit  very  similar  to  the 
lesions  on  apples  due  to  bitter  rot  Cross  inoculations  were  made  with  this 
fungus  and  other  anthracnoses  from  Melilotus  indica,  cotton,  silver  maple, 
apple,  pepper,  Populus  deltoides,  clover,  and  beana  Perfectly  typical  lesions 
of  the  bitter  rot  appeared  on  the  apple,  fig,  pepper,  and  maple,  while  no 
infection  was  produced  on  cotton,  clover,  Melilotus,  and  beans.  Other  exp^i- 
ments  were  also  tried,  using  both  apples  and  figs  and  the  apple  and  fig  anthrac- 
noses, and  in  all  cases  the  results  with  the  2  forms  were  identical. 

Tests  made  during  the  year  as  to  the  varietal  resistance  of  different  types 
of  figs  against  anthracnose  showed  that  the  varieties  could  be  grouped  under 
3  heads,  viz,  (1)  those  quite  severely  affected,  such  as  Madeleine  and  New 
French,  (2)  those  less  severely  affected,  such  as  Drop  d'Or,  Honche  de  Bray, 
and  Osborne  Prolific,  and  (3)  those  affected  very  little  or  not  at  all,  such 
as  Mission,  Brunswick,  Reine  Blanche,  White  Ischia,  De  Gonstantine,  and 
Celeste.  The  use  of  resistant  varieties  is  recommended  as  the  most  practical 
means  of  controlling  this  disease,  but  if  susceptible  varieties  are  already  planted, 
the  removal  of  all  fig  mummies  in  the  fall  and  the  careful  pruning  of  all 
dead  limbs  and  twigs  is  suggested  as  the  best  means  of  holding  the  disease  in 
check. 

Fig  canker  and  limb  blight  have  been  previously  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  747).  The  soft  rot  of  the  fig  may  occur  to  some  extent  in  any 
season,  but  is  especially  severe  during  wet  periods,  when  often  as  much  as 
1  of  the  figs  on  a  tree  will  be  destroyed  by  this  disease.  It  is  disseminated  by 
wind-blown  spores,  by  insects,  especially  the  Argoitine  ant,  by  Juice  from  a 
diseased  fig  dropping  to  other  portions  of  the  tree,  and  by  rains  washing  the 
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Bpores  off  on  other  parts.  The  remedies  advised  are  frequent  picking  of  the 
ripe  figs,  keeping  the  ants  ont  of  the  treed  by  means  of  ant  tape,  etc.,  and  by 
planting  varieties  not  readily  susceptible  to  the  disease,  such  as  Celeste  and 
Belne  Blanche. 

The  fig  rust  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  usually  defoliates  the  trees  in 
the  late  summer.  No  treatment  for  it  is  known.  Leaf  spot  and  die-back  are 
of  little  economic  Importance  so  far,  while  the  root  galls  due  to  nematodes 
are  often  quite  troublesome  in  sandy  soils  but  of  little  importance  in  sticky, 
clayey  soils.    A  3-year  rotation  with  other  crops  is  said  to  control  this  disease. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  American  gooseberry  mildew  order  of  1909,  T.  H.  Middleton  {Bd. 
Affr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Intel.  Dii?.,  Ann.  Rpi.  Proc,  1909-10,  pp.  79-76). — 
This  order  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  is 
printed  in  full.  It  includes  directions  as  to  notification  of  the  disease,  in- 
vestigations and  action  by  local  authorities,  precautions  to  be  observed  against 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  the  bushes,  the 
powers  of  boards  and  inspectors,  and  penalties  under  the  act 

The  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  graft  to  grape 
mildew,  L.  Ravaz  (Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre),  S2  {1911),  No.  19, 
pp.  598-600). — ^The  author  claims  that  in  grapes  where  the  union  between  scion 
and  stock  is  perfect,  resulting  in  a  vigorous,  succulent  growth,  the  suscepti- 
bility is  increased,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  unions  in  which  there  is  not  a 
perfect  affinity  between  scion  and  stock,  resulting  in  a  less  vigorous  and 
therefore  less  watery  condition  of  the  foliage  and  young  shoots. 

The  method  of  the  action  of  sulphur  used  in  combatting  powdery  mildew, 
R.  Mabcuxe  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  12,  pp.  780-78S).— 
The  author  claims  that  experiments  have  not  been  carefully  conducted  in 
determining  the  manner  in  which  sulphur  acts  as  a  fungicide,  and  he  has 
carried  on  some  experiments  in  Tunis  to  settle  this  point 

It  has  generally  been  asserted  that  the  sulphur  acts  through  its  volatilization 
or  oxidation,  but  the  author  found  that  under  the  conditions  of  his  experi- 
ments these  two  functions  were  of  very  little  importance.  He  claims  that 
sulphur  used  for  the  prevention  of  powdery  mildew  owes  its  efficiency  to  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  it  contains.  Pure  sublimed  sulphur  was  found  to  contain 
from  0.2  to  0.625  per  cent  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  which 
the  sulphur  contains  under  ordinary  conditions  does  not  injure  the  tissues  of  the 
plant,  but  when,  through  condensation  of  humidity,  the  conditions  fkvor  the 
development  of  mildew,  the  small  drops  which  form  dissolve  the  acid  and 
impregnate  the  spores  and  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  which  are  killed  through 
the  concentration  of  the  acid  due  to  evaporation  of  the  solution. 

This  hypothesis,  it  is  said,  explains  particularly  the  efficiency  of  the  extra 
sublimed  sulphurs,  as  they  contain  notable  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  while 
the  ordinary  and  triturated  forms  of  sulphur  contain  it  in  very  small  amount 

The  author  thinks  that  for  use  as  a  fungicide  sulphur  should  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contain  a  greater  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  than  that  which  is 
ordinarily  furnished. 

The  black-rot  disease  of  grapes,  D.  Reddick  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui. 
29S,  pp.  289-364,  pis.  5,  figs.  16).— This  is  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
black  rot  of  grapes,  based  In  part  on  original  investigations  by  the  author,  in- 
cluding a  history  of  the  disease,  the  geographical  distribution,  economic  Im- 
portance, symptoms,  name  and  life  history  of  the  parasite,  and  the  meteorologi- 
cal relations,  incubation  period,  period  of  susceptibility,  longevity  of  pycnospores, 
pathological  histology  of  the  leaf,  stem,  and  berry,  and  the  methods  used  for 
controlUng  this  disease.  „ )gle 
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A  bibliography  of  the  disease,  consisting  of  some  350  titles,  is  appended. 

The  infection  of  the  grape  with  Plasmopara  viticola,  H.  Mt^Lusa-THXTBaAn 
{CentU,  Baku  [etch  «.  ^&*.,  29  {1911),  No.  23-25,  pp.  683-695,  fig.  1). — The 
results  are  given  of  Inoculation  experiments  with  the  conidia  of  P.  viticola  on 
the  upper  and  lower  leaf  surfaces.  In  every  instance  no  infection  waft  obtained 
from  inoculating  the  upper  surfaces,  while  inoculations  similar  as  to  time, 
inoculating  material,  etc.,  made  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  were  very  often 
successful. 

In  the  small  dead  areas  on  the  older  grape  leaves  large  numbers  of  oospores 
were  found. 

The  summer  spraying  of  peaches,  J.  P.  Stewabt  (Proc.  State  Hort.  Assoc 
Penn,,  52  {1911),  pp.  181-195,  fiffs.  3;  Proc,  Amer.  Pomol.  8oc.,  32  {1911),  pp. 
281-292,  pis,  2). — The  results  are  given  of  experiments  with  various  fungicides 
as  summer  sprays  for  peach  orchards,  in  which  the  author  notes  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  during  the  experimental  period,  and  the  effects  of  the  varioos 
sprays  on  the  fruit,  foliage,  twigs,  curculio,  scab,  brown  rot,  the  carrying 
quality  of  the  peaches,  and  on  the  yield,  soundness,  and  color  of  the  fruit. 

The  sprays  used  were  as  follows :  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  8 : 8 :  50,  plus  2  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead;  lime-sulphur  solution,  specific  gravity  1.003,  plus  2  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead;  lime-sulphur  solution,  specific  gravity  1.003,  plus  2  pts. 
of  arsenite  of  lime  solution;  lime-sulphur  solution,  specific  gravity  1.003,  plus 
2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead,  applied  with  a  carbon  dioxid  gas  grayer ;  Sulfocide^ 
1 :  400,  plus  2  pt&  of  arsenite  of  lime  solution ;  Sulfocide,  1 :  400,  plus  2  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead;  Pyrox,  5:50;  Bordeaux  mixture,  i:6:50  and  i:6:50, 
plus  2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead.  The  amount  of  the  arsenicals  given  in  each 
of  the  above  sprays  was  added  to  every  50  gal.  of  the  mixture. 

A  summary  of  the  spray  injuries  due  to  compounds  of  sulphur  and  arsenic 
which  developed  from  the  experiments  undertaken  shows  that  (1)  when  used 
in  the  proper  dilutions  most  of  the  injury  is  due  directly  to  the  arsenical  but 
indirectly  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  fungicide  used  with  it,  (2)  that  arseni- 
cals containing  soda  are  unsafe  with  certain  lime-sulphur  sprays,  (3)  that  the 
use  of  spray  water  containing  appreciable  quantities  of  sodium  salts  or  the 
use  of  commercial  lime-sulphurs  to  which  sodium  or  potash  salts  have  been 
added  is  especially  dangerous  in  connection  with  arsenicals,  and  (4)  that  to 
avoid  llme-sulphur-arsenlc  spray  injury,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  materials 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  solvent  action  of  the  fimgicide 
by  putting  it  out  of  solution,  coupling  this  with  the  use  of  an  arsenical  of  the 
highest  grade. 

It  was  found  that  the  fungicidal  properties  of  the  lime-sulphur  spray  were 
not  lost  by  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphur  when  the  spray  was  applied  with 
the  gas  sprayer.  In  the  control  of  curculio  the  arsenate  of  lead  was  not  very 
effective  while  the  arsenite  of  lime  was  remarkably  so. 

Incidentally,  the  author  notes  the  practical  control  of  curculio  on  apple 
trees,  even  when  the  first  application  of  the  arsenicals  was  from  10  to  15  days 
after  the  petals  had  fallen  and  the  second  some  31  weeks  later. 

All  of  the  sprays  except  one  (Sulfocide  plus  arsenate)  increased  the  yields, 
and  all  gave  a  greater  percentage  of  sound  fruit  than  the  uni^rayed  trees, 
ranging  from  as  low  as  53.1  per  cent  of  sound  fruit  for  the  Sulfocide  and 
arsenate  sprays  to  73.0  per  cent  for  the  i :  6 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  as  compared 
with  an  average  on  the  2  checks  of  about  10  per  cent  of  sound  fruit,  while  the 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  mixture  applied  with  the  carbon-dloxid  gas  sprayer 
gave  73.6  per  cent  of  sound  fruit.  The  effects  of  the  spray  on  scab  and  brown 
rot  varied  considerably,  ranging  from  22.8  per  cent  of  scab  for  the  Sulfocide 
and  arsenite  to  6.57  per  cent  for  the  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  and  arsenate 
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and  5.3  per  cent  for  Pyrox,  and  from  21.7  per  cent  of  rot  for  the  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  to  7.2  per  cent  for  the  ^ :  6 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate 
^ray  as  compared  with  an  average  of  33.6  per  cent  of  rotted  fruit  on  the 
check  plat& 

Bitter  plums,  P.  SosAinsB  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank,,  21  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  145, 
146). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  Cephalothecium  roseum, 
on  ripe  plums  which  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Germany.  The 
affected  plums  were  bitter  and  had  small  white  spots  over  their  surfaces,  from 
which  after  about  2  weeks  the  fruit  bodies  of  the  fungus  developed. 

A  thread  blight  on  Para  rubber,  camphor,  eta,  K.  Bancboft  (Agr.  Bui. 
Btraits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  10  (1911),  No.  -*,  pp.  110^114,  pi.  i )  .—Attention 
is  called  to  the  recent  appearance  on  Para  rubber  and  camphor  trees  {Cmna- 
momufn  camphora)  of  a  disease  called  thread  blight,  due  to  a  fungus  which 
apparently  belongs  to  either  the  genus  Hypochnus  or  the  genus  Oorticium. 

The  leaves  of  the  attacked  trees  wither  and  hang  down,  often  becoming 
matted  into  dense  masses.  The  iyoung  twigs  also  wither,  the  buds  die,  and 
finally  the  leaves  are  shed.  White  rhizomorphic  strands  are  found  on  the 
affected  branches  and  spread  from  them  to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  where 
they  repeatedly  branch  until  the  entire  under  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered 
with  a  white  mass  of  fine  fibrils.  No  spore-bearing  structures  have  been  found, 
and  the  fungus  is  disseminated  by  infested  leaves  being  blown  to  other  trees 
where  they  adhere  to  the  branches  or  twigs  by  means  of  the  dense  mycelial 
growth. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  the  collection  and  burning  of  all  fallen  leaves  and 
twigs  from  diseased  trees. 

A  disease  of  seedlings  of  Palaquium  oblongifolium,  K.  Bancroft  {Agr. 
Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  10  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  108-110). --The  author 
describes  as  new  LiBStadia  palaquii,  a  fungus  which  produces  brown  spots  on 
the  leaves  of  seedlings  of  P.  oUongifoUum.  These  spots  increase  in  size  until 
they  often  become  confluent  over  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  leaf,  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  leaf  becomes  yellow.  The  leaf  finally  withers  and 
dies,  followed  by  the  withering  of  the  young  part  of  the  stem,  and  ev«itually 
by  the  death  of  the  seedling.    A  description  of  the  fungus  is  appended. 

A  root  gall  of  begonias,  K.  Scheohneb  {Osterr.  Gart.  Ztg„  6  {1911),  No.  5, 
pp.  161-161,  figs.  4)' — ^  description  is  given  of  a  root  gall  of  this  ornamental 
plant  when  grown  under  glass,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  attacks  of  the  nematode, 
Beterodera  radicioola. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  botany,  C.  Bbooks  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui. 
151,  pp.  21-2S). — Self-boiled,  home-boiled,  and  commercial  lime-sulphur  mix- 
tures as  fungicides  have  been  tested  both  alone  and  in  combination  with  the 
various  insecticides.  The  lime-sulphur  sprays  produced  no  injury  to  apple  trees 
and  controlled  the  diseases  during  1908  and  1900,  but  experiments  made  in 
1910  indicate  that  more  frequent  applications  of  lime-sulphur  mixtures  will 
have  to  be  made  than  of  Bordeaux  mixture  during  rainy  seasons,  as  the 
Bnlphur  mixtures  wash  off  the  trees  more  readily  than  the  copper  sprays. 
Arsenate  of  lead  and  arsenite  of  lime  when  combined  with  lime  sulphur  gave 
no  injury,  while  Paris  green  when  used  with  commercial  lime-sulphur  produced 
Blight  injuries  if  there  was  no  excess  of  lime  present  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  747). 

Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  leaf  spot  of  apple,  apple  scab,  fruit 
spot  of  apple,  and  tomato  diseases. 

Becent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  lime-sulphur,  J.  P.  Stewart  {Proc. 
State  Sort.  Assoc.  Penn.,  52  (1911),  pp.  116-181,  figs.  2).— A  brief  review  is 
Siven  of  the  development  of  lime-sulphur  as  an  insectide  and  fungicide  for 
orchards  from  its  inception  on  the  Pacific  CJoast  to  its  present  prominent 
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position  as  a  scaleclde  and  fungicide.  Special  attrition  Is  giv^i  to  the  work 
done  in  recent  years  by  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  determining  that  the  proper 
ratio  of  lime  to  sulphur  for  concentrated  llme-sulphur  mixtures  is  not  constant 
but  varies  primarily  with  the  increase  in  density;  that  for  orchard  conditions 
the  best  ratio  of  ingredients  is  1  lb.  of  high  grade  calcium  lime  to  2  lbs  of 
sulphur ;  that  the  sedimentation  of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  in  storage  is  due  to 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  therefore  easily  remedied  by  keeping  in  completely  filled 
air-tight  vessels;  and  that  the  inauguration  of  a  definite  system  of  dilution 
in  the  use  of  llme^sulphur  sprays  is  advisable. 

Notes  on  a  modified  soda-Bordeaux  mixture^  Y.  Vebmorel  and  E.  Dantont 
iCompt.  Rend,  Acad.  8cL  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  U,  pp.  972^74).— The  authors 
describe  2  copper-soda  sprays,  to  which  soap  was  added  to  increase  their  ad- 
hesive or  wetting  power. 

It  was  found  that  when  2  kg.  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  60  liters  of  water 
and  2  kg.  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  50  liters  of  water  were  mixed  by  pouring 
all  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution  immediately  into  the  sulphate  solution 
a  precipitate  was  formed  without  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioxid.  The  result- 
ing mixture  finally  contained  insoluble  hydrocarbonate  of  copper  and  soluble 
bicarbonate  of  copper,  which  the  authors  call  mixture  A.  If  the  carbonate  of 
soda  is  gradually  and  slowly  poured  into  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  carbon 
dioxid  is  evolved  and  the  mixture  finally  contains  insoluble  hydrocarbonate  of 
copper  and  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  this  is  called  mixture  B. 

If  to  mixture  A  1,000  gm.  of  white  soap  free  from  carbonate  and  alkalis  and 
very  rich  in  oleate  of  soda  is  added,  the  superficial  tension  of  the  mixture  is  such 
that  5  cc.  forms  85  drops  as  compared  to  66  drops  formed  from  5  cc  of  die-  * 
tilled  water  used  as  a  standard,  and  this  tension  does  not  vary  with  time.  If 
to  mixture  B  only  100  gm.  of  the  soap  is  added  the  mixture  will  have  a  super- 
ficial tension  of  85  drops  the  same  as  mixture  A,  but  the  tension  in  B  so 
decreases  that  at  the  end  of  3  hours  it  has  only  83  drops.  When  1,000  gm.  of 
the  soap  is  added  to  mixture  B  the  tension  will  be  151  drops  immediately  after 
the  addition  of  the  soap,  139  drops  20  minutes  after,  125  drops  1  hour  after, 
113  drops  3  hours  after,  100  drops  6  hours  after,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the 
85  drop  limit  of  mixture  A.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  droplets  increases 
the  wetting  power  of  the  spray,  and  differs  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
preparation  of  mixtures  A  and  B  and  the  subsequent  action  of  their  super- 
ficial tension  when  the  soap  is  added.  This  explains,  so  it  is  claimed,  the 
divergence  of  opinion  of  different  investigators  as  to  the  value  of  such  spraya 

On  the  use  of  Schweinfurt  Paris  gieem  for  controlling  plant  diseases,  T.  & 
HoFMAN  {Verslag.  La^ndboutok.  Onderzoek.  RijkalandhoutDproefstat.  [Nether- 
lands],  1911,  No.  P,  pp.  26-S5). — On  account  of  a  serious  foliage  injury  which 
occurred  to  fruit  trees  from  the  use  of  this  substance  on  certain  orchards  the 
author  investigated  the  causes  of  this  injury,  and  reports  the  results  of  his 
investigations. 

From  microscopical  and  chemical  tests  of  the  Paris  green  the  conclusion  Is 
reached  that  the  injury  was  probably  due  to  the  use  of  spray  water  containing 
ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  which  rendered  soluble  appreciable  quantities 
of  the  arsenic.  It  was  also  found  that  the  copper  present  in  the  Paris  green 
was  inert  and  quickly  changed  to  cuprous  oxid. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOIOOT— EHTOKOLOOY. 

Atlas  of  eoogeography,  J.  6.  Babtholomew,  W.  B.  Clabke,  and  P.  H«  Gbim- 
BHAW  ([Edinburgh],  1911,  pp.  ei-^XI,  pis.  S6,  figs.  «).— The  object  of  this  atlas 
is  to  delineate  and  describe,  so  far  as  the  state  of  our  knowledge  permits,  the 
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preeent  distribution  of  the  higlier  animals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
undertaking  Is  stated  to  be  based  upon  the  result  of  original  researches  into 
the  zoological  literature  of  all  countries.  All  the  families  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  amphibians,  together  with  several  of  the  more  important  genera 
;and  species,  have  been  dealt  with,  and  in  addition  most  of  the  families  of  fishes 
and  a  selection  of  families  and  genera  of  molluscs  and  insects. 

The  text  is  divided  into  5  parta  In  part  1  (pp.  1-3)  a  short  historical 
account  is  given  of  the  various  systems  propounded  for  the  subdivision  of  the 
world  in  zoogeographical  regions,  wherein  the  views  of  the  leading  authorities 
are  considered;  in  part  2  (pp.  4^12)  the  various  regions  and  subregions  of 
Wallace  are  defined  and  an  account  given  of  their  characteristic  and  peculiar 
animals,  with  original  tables,  giving  a  numerical  summary  of  the  families  of 
terrestrial  vertebrates  occurring  in  these  areas;  part  3  (pp.  13-66),  the  main 
portion  of  the  text,  is  designed  to  afford  concise  information  regarding  the 
groups  of  animals  the  distribution  of  which  is  shown  on  the  plates.  A  c^isus 
based  upon  the  latest  information  is  given  where  possible  of  the  number  of 
known  species  of  each  family.  In  part  4  (pp.  57-67)  a  bibliography  is  given 
which  contains  a  list  limited  to  about  1,000  titles  of  the  more  important  books 
and  papers  dealing  with  the  animals  of  the  various  regions.  The  titles  are 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  authors*  names,  and  are  then  grouped  pri- 
marily under  the  regions,  and  secondarily  under  the  various  classes  of  animal& 
The  36  plates  embrace  a  series  of  200  colored  maps  which  illustrate  the  dis- 
tribution of  over  700  families;  genera,  and  species  of  existing  animals.  A  full 
and  comprehensive  index  is  appended. 

The  mammals  of  the  tenth  edition  of  Linnssus;  an  attempt  to  fix  the 
types  of  the  genera  and  the  exact  bases  and  localities  of  the  species,  O- 
Thomas  (Proc,  ZooU  8oc.  London,  1911,  /,  pp.  i20-J58).— The  author  states 
that  in  preparing  this  paper  Linnseus's  quotations  have  been  verified  tlirough 
reference  to  the  original  work& 

On  the  common  shrew  mole  (Scalopus  aquaticus  machrinus)  in  IHinpis, 
F.  E.  Wood  {Bui.  III.  State  Lah.  Nat.  Hist.,  9  (1910),  Art.  1,  pp.  1-lS,  fiffs.  2).— - 
Anatomical  and  bionomic  studies  of  the  species  of  shrew  mole  that  occurs  in 
most  of  Illinois  and  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  are 
presoited. 

Ck)llections  made  from  different  parts  of  the  State  indicate  a  gradual  increase 
in  size  from  east  to  west,  across  the  State.  The  investigations  indicate  but  1 
litter  a  year,  which  is  brought  forth  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  in  May. 

In  Illinois  the  chief  complaint  against  moles  has  been  that  they  destroy 
recently-planted  com,  in  some  cases  it  being  said  that  25  per  cent  of  the  first 
planting  has  been  destroyed.  The  author  finds  that  moles  work  in  com  fields 
all  summer  and  fall  but  the  damage  is  practically  all  done  within  the  first 
10  days  after  planting.  Experiments  conducted  during  the  season  of  1908  with 
repellents  in  which  seed  corn  was  treated  with  kerosene,  carbolic  acid,  formalin, 
oil  of  lemon,  and  other  vegetable  oils,  failed  to  give  definite  results,  except  in 
cases  where  the  quantity  used  was  so  great  as  to  injure  the  seed. 

Studies  upon  plague  in  grround  squirrels,  Q.  W.  MoGoT  (PuIk  Health  and 
Mar.  Hosp,  Berv,  U.  8.,  Pub.  Health  Bui.  4S,  1911,  pp.  7-51).— These  studies  are 
reported  in  4  parts  under  the  headings,  (1)  pathology  and  bacteriology  of 
plague  in  ground  squirrels,  (2)  notes  on  induced  plague  in  ground  squirrels, 
(3)  immunity  of  certain  squirrels  to  plague  infection,  and  (4)  insect  transmis- 
sion in  relation  to  plague  among  ground  squirrels. 

Food  of  the  woodpeckers  of  the  United  States,  F.  E.  L.  Beal  ( U.  8.  Depi. 
AffTs,  Bur.  Bioh  Swvep  Bui.  S7,  pp,  64,  pla.  6,  flgs.  d).— This  bulletin  describes 
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the  food  habits  of  16  important  species  of  woodpeckers,  and  points  out  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  is  beneficial  or  injurious.  While  most  woodpeckers  are 
highly  beneficial,  the  sapsuckers  are  injarious,  since  they  subsist  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  the  cambium  or  inner  bark  of  trees. 

Index-catalogrue  of  medical  and  veterinary  zoolofinr»  C.  W.  Stiles  and  A. 
Hassaix  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  Bui.  S9,  pt.  Si,  pp,  IV+iSSS- 
2654). — ^Thls  part  lists  the  literature  by  authors  from  Werlhof  to  X^mard. 

Forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1910 
(Ann,  Rpt  Ent.  8oc,  Ontario,  41  {1910),  pp.  124,  pl^-  S,  fign.  i!5).~Among  the 
papers  of  economic  importance  presaited  in  tills  report  are  accounts  of  the  oc- 
currence of  Insects  during  the  year,  by  A.  Gibson,  L.  Caesar,  G.  G.  Hewitt, 
T.  W.  Fyles,  and  others;  the  seed  com  or  bean  maggot  (Pegomgia  fusoiceps) 
In  Ontario  in  1910,  by  J.  E.  Howitt;  the  horse-radish  fiea  beetle  {PhgUotreta 
armoraoUiB) ,  by  A.  F.  Winn;  the  migration  of  some  native  locusts,  by  N.  Grid- 
dle; some  observations  on  the  practical  Importance  of  the  study  of  parasitic 
insects,  by  G.  G.  Hewitt ;  the  GoccidA  of  Ganada  and  the  Aleyrodidse  of  Ontario, 
by  T.  D.  Jarvis;  some  insects  of  the  larch  and  Insect  notes  from  Ste.  Anne's, 
by  J.  M.  Swalne ;  and  basswood  or  linden  Insects,  by  A*  Gibson. 

Second  report  of  the  state  entomologist,  C.  P.  Gillette  (Ann,  Rpi.  Bd. 
Hort.  Colo.,  1910,  pp,  167-191,  pis.  «).— This  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  horti- 
cultural inspection  work  for  the  year  1910. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  D.  T.  Fullawat  (Hawaii  8ia,  Rpi.  1910,  pp. 
19-24)* — ^An  account  of  the  occurrence  of  injurious  insects  during  the  year. 

On  one  plantation  pineapple  plants  were  badly  damaged  In  the  fall  by  an 
Introduced  locustid  (Xiphidium  varipenne)  which  attacked  the  leaves,  making 
large  abrasions  that  permitted  the  entrance  of  fungi  and  caused  the  leaves  to 
wilt  and  die  back.  The  eggs  of  this  locustid  are  highly  parasithsed,  however, 
and  It  is  not  likely  to  become  a  serious  pest  The  edible  nuts  of  tiie  Utchi  tree 
in  several  Honolulu  gardens  were  badly  attacked  in  July  by  a  tortricid  moth 
(Crvptophlehia  Ulepida),  the  larvie  of  which  bore  into  the  succulent  ftrult  and 
render  it  unfit  for  use.    In  one  orchard  the  entire  crop  was  destroyed. 

A  brief  report  is  made  on  introductions  of  parasites  of  the  algaroba  weevil 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  ISntomology  of  this  Department  Lists  are 
given  of  the  insects  that  attacked  com,  wheat,  barley,  jack  bean,  and  cotton. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  entomolofiry»  W.  G.  O'Kaitb  (New  Hampshire 
Bta.  Bui.  151,  pp.  S9^6).^-This  is  a  report  of  the  department  fi>r  the  biennial 
period  ended  October  80,  1910. 

One  of  the  principal  investigations  was  that  of  the  apple  maggot  or  raUroad 
worm,  of  which  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  obtained  to  date  is  here  pre- 
sented. The  autiior  states  that  95  per  cent  of  the  orchards  of  the  State  were 
found  to  be  more  or  less  infested  by  this  pest  Sev«ity-one  varieties  have  thus 
far  been  studied  to  determine  their  susceptibility  to  attack,  and  certain  varieties 
found  especially  susceptible,  others  only  occasionally  infested,  and  1  or  2 
varieties  practically  Immune.  Studies  of  apples  in  cold  storage  show  that  as  a 
rule  deterioration  is  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  infested  fruit 

The  author  finds  that  the  first  eggs  are  laid  soon  after  the  flies  begin  to 
emerge,  about  July  2  to  5,  and  that  egg-lying  continues  through  July  and 
August,  and  probably  Into  September.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  true  regardless 
of  variety,  except  that  the  eggs  are  not  laid  in  early  apples  after  they  have 
ripened  and  dropped  from  the  tree.  It  was  found  that  where  winter  fruit 
such  as  the  Baldwin  becomes  infested,  the  early  drops  ftiUlng  in  August  may 
easily  become  sufllclently  mellow  to  permit  the  maggots  to  matox«.  On  the 
other  hand  badly  Infested  Baldwins  gathered  early  in  October  fklled  to  mature 
a  single  maggot  and  the  same  was  found  to  be  true  of  russets.    Thus  in  the  case 
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of  winter  varietieB,  It  is  the  early  drops  that  should  be  disposed  of  In  order  to 
destroy  the  maggots. 

In  investigations  made  to  determine  how  soon  after  dropping  the  maggots 
leave  the  apples,  "  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  such  varieties  as  the  August 
Sweet  or  the  Early  Harvest  some  maggots  began  to  emerge  within  36  hours, 
though  they  did  not  come  out  in  large  numbers  until  3  or  4  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  apple  fell  from  the  tree.  With  varieties  such  as  the  Gravenstein  a 
week  elapsed  before  the  maggots  began  issuing  In  any  considerable  numbers. 
In  the  case  of  winter  fruit,  such  as  the  Westfleld,  practically  no  maggots  ^nerged 
until  after  the  apples  had  been  off  the  tree  from  2  to  4  weeks."  In  the  case  of 
fkll  fruit  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  if  the  drops  are  cleaned  up  twice  a  week, 
while  with  the  winter  fruit  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  by  cleaning  up 
once  in  2  weeka  The  author  finds  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
adult  flies  normally  travel  any  great  distance. 

Experiments  indicate  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bury  the  pupn  so  deep  by 
plowing  that  the  flies  will  be  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  thus  corroborating 
the  observations  made  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  (R  S.  B.,  16,  p.  794).  The 
author  reports  that  by  spraying  with  sweetened  arsenical,  practically  perfect 
froit  were  obtained  from  an  August  Sweet  tree  which  during  previous  years 
yielded  worthless  fruit  only. 

The  author  reports  that  during  the  season  of  1910  there  was  an  almost  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  abnormal  numbers  of  the  antlered  maple  worm  {Hetero- 
eampa  ffuttivitta)  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  759).  Specimens  were  observed  at  various 
points  but  they  did  not  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  injury. 

Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  experiments  in  the  control  of  the  black  fly 
(BL  S.  R.,  23,  p.  859). 

CUxth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  and  plant  pathologrist  for 
1910,  G.  M.  Bentley  {Bie».  Rpt  Tenn,  DepL  Agr,,  1909-10,  pp.  19-69,  pis,  19, 
fig,  1), — ^Thls  report  includes  an  account  of  the  periodical  cicada  {Cicada  tredC' 
em)  in  Tennessee  in  1911,  notes  on  the  important  insects  that  occurred  during 
the  year,  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  nursery  inspection,  ejx;. 

[Reports  of  the  entomologist  and  assistant  entomologist],  F.  W.  Ubigh  and 
P.  L.  GUPPY  (Bd.  Agr.  Trinidad  Circ.  2,  1911,  pt.  1,  pp.  6-11). ^In  these  brief 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  year  mention  is  made  of  the  occurrence  of  sugar-cane, 
cacao^  coconut-palm,  and  other  insects 

Insect  pests  in  1910,  R.  S.  MagDouoali.  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Boo. 
8cot.,  S.  ser.,  2S  (1911),  pp.  147-151). — ^The  author  found  during  the  year  that 
the  black-blue  fly  (ProtocaUiphora  grtBnlandica)  attacks  live  sheep  and  that 
Its  ma^^ots,  like  those  of  Lucilia  sericata  and  Calliphora  erythrocephala,  are 
the  source  of  injury  to  sheep  in  Scotland.  Dermestes  vulpinus  was  found  to 
riddle  completely  with  holes  recently  placed  wooden  beams  in  a  guano  factory. 
Notes  are  also  presented  on  the  occurrence  of  the  large  larch  sawfly  (Nematus 
eriehsani),  the  raspberry  beetle  (Byturus  tomentosus),  and  the  raspberry  moth 
{LamprorUa  rubiella). 

Some  local  insects  of  economic  importance,  A.  F.  Navabbo  (PhUippine  Agr. 
and  Forester^  1  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  S2^5). — Notes  are  presented  on  a  number  of 
insects  of  economic  importance  at  Los  Bafios,  P.  I.,  namely,  the  corn-moth  borer 
{Pyrausta  vasiatriw),  the  banana  leaf  roller  (Brionota  thraa),  the  ilang-ilang 
moth  {Attacvs  atlas  lorquinii),  the  gabi  moth  (Chwrocampa  celerio),  a  nym- 
phalld  (Anosia  chrysippvs) ,  the  red  cotton  bug  (Dysdercus  cingvlatus),  the  rice 
urmy  worm  (Spodoptera  mauritia),  a  pierld  (CatopsUa  pyranthe),  and  an 
asanaid  {Asoia  phUippina). 

[Control  of  dtms  insects],  J.  E.  HiGGiirs  (Hawaii  Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  S5, 
^).— The  author  finds  fomigation  with  liydrocyanic-acid  sas  to  be  the  most 
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effectiye  means  experimented  with  in  controlling  the  mealy  bug  (Paeudacoccus 
fllamentoBus) .  Relnfestatlon  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in  the  ease  of  the 
Florida  red  scale  ( C^n^somp^aZtw  aonidvm)  and  the  pnrple  scale. 

[Two  insect  pests  of  the  avocado],  J.  E.  Hiogns  {Hawaii  8ta,  Rpt,  1910^ 
pp.  26,  27), — ^The  avocado  mealy  bug  (Pseudococcus  nipw)  and  the  larva  of  the 
tortricld  moth  Amarhia  enUgratella  were  the  2  chief  insect  pests  of  ayocado 
in  the  station  orchard  during  the  year,  the  latter  causing  considerable  damage 
to  foliage  In  the  orchard  and  to  the  fruit  In  gardens  of  the  city.  Frequent 
sprayings  with  arsenate  of  lead  considerably  reduced  their  numbers. 

Five  important  grape  insects  and  their  repression,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York 
State  8ta,  BuU  SSI,  popular  ed„  pp,  S-16,  figs.  10). — ^A  popular  edition  of 
Bulletin  331,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  751). 

[Insect  enemies  of  the  mango],  J.  E.  Higgins  {HawaU  Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  p. 
SI). — ^The  author  reports  having  found  it  necessary  to  fumigate  trees  In  the 
mango  orchard  for  the  destruction  of  Phenacaapis  eugerUw  and  for  the  Florida 
red  scale  (ChryaompMlua  aonidum).  A  red-banded  thrips  {Heliothripa  rubro- 
cinctus)  caused  serious  damage  to  young  mango  seedlings  In  the  greenhouse,  but 
was  controlled  by  dusting  the  plants  with  finely  powdered  sulphur  after  they  had 
been  sprayed  with  water.  Amorbia  emigrateUa  also  proved  destructive  to 
mango  flowers  and  to  some  degree  to  the  young  leaves. 

The  large  carpenter  bee  (Xylocopa  cmeipennia)  did  considerable  damage  to 
young  mango  buds.  "  The  bee  seems  to  flnd  an  inviting  place  for  boring  just 
above  the  bud  on  the  bud  shield,  and  in  many  instances  bored  through  the  shield 
into  the  old  wood  of  the  stock,  causing  injury  and  sometimes  destruction  to  the 
bud.  It  has  been  found  easy  to  control  this  Injury  by  placing  grafting  wax  in 
all  the  incisions,  leaving  only  the  bud  and  a  small  portion  of  the  shield  exposed. 
This  should  be  done  when  the  bandage  is  removed,  if  injury  of  this  kind  Is 
experienced." 

Insect  enemies  of  the  pecan,  F.  H.  OHiTTEirDEN  {Nut  Grower,  10  {1911), 
Nos.  S,  pp.  40-4S;  4,  pp.  61-6S,  65,  66,  figs.  6). — Some  of  the  more  Important 
insect  enemies  of  the  pecan  are  here  considered. 

Cattle  in  Central  America,  J.  E.  Downing  (Breeder's  Gaz.,  58  (1910),  No. 
19,  pp.  961,962,  figs.  4). — ^During  tiie  course  of  this  account  the  author  states 
that  in  Honduras,  because  of  the  screw  worm,  wild  beasts,  neglect,  and  ex- 
posure, but  15  per  cent  of  the  calves  reach  matdrity.  Mention  is  made  of  injury 
by  the  so-called  cattle  spider.  "  This  spider  seeks  the  hair  of  the  fetlock  for 
lining  its  nest,  and  as  the  beast  moves  at  feeling  the  removal  of  the  hair,  the 
spider  becomes  enraged  and  bites  the  flesh  just  above  the  hoof  on  the  pastern 
and  creates  an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  skin  which  results  in  the  loss  of  the 
hoof." 

Termite  life  in  Ceylon,  K.  Eschebich  (TemUtenlehen  auf  Ceylon.  Jenn, 
1911,  pp.  XXXII-{-262,  pU.  S,  figs.  68;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  SS  (1911),  No.  849, 
pp.  530-5S4)' — ^A  bionomical  study  of  white  ants,  based  on  observations  made 
during  a  trip  of  several  months  to  Ceylon,  is  presented. 

The  first  chapter  (pp.  1-97)  is  devoted  to  the  nests  of  the  mound-making 
termite,  including  fungus  gardens,  termitophileB,  etc.;  the  second  (pp.  ©8-134) 
to  the  habits  of  the  species  of  Eutermes;  the  third  (pp.  135-161)  to  miscellane- 
ous observations  and  laboratory  experiments ;  and  the  fourth  (pp.  16^179)  to 
economic  considerations. 

Extermination  measures  recommended  are  (1)  the  stopping  of  some  of  the 
main  openings  of  the  nest  with  tow  or  waste  soaked  with  carbon  bisulphid  and 
closing  the  remaining  openings  with  clay  or  earth,  and  (2)  the  use  of  an  ant- 
exterminator  machine.  A  description  is  given  of  a  "  Termitensucher,"  an  ap- 
paratus used  in  locating  the  termites.    It  '*  consists  of  a  microphone  Inserted  in 
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a  fannel  at  the  end  of  a  steel  tube  and  connected  with  a  telephone  receiver. 
When  the  tube  is  stuck  into  the  earth  the  noise  made  by  the  crawling  termites 
can  be  distinctly  heard  through  the  receiver  even  when  they  are  working  at  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  soiL  By  means  of  this  apparatus  termites  may  be 
readily  located  in  the  tree  trunks  of  orchards  or  estates  or  in  the  walls  of  houses 
and  marked  for  treatment  with  the  arsenic-sulphur  fumes "  generated,  in  the 
exterminator  apparatus. 

The  work  closes  (pp.  185-252)  with  a  series  of  appendixes  by  various  authors 
who  have  studied  the  material  collected  in  Ceylon.  The  review  is  by  W.  M. 
Wheeler. 

Studies  of  Mallophaga  and  Anoplura,  E.  Mjobebo  (Ark.  Zool.,  6  {1910), 
No.  IS,  pp.  296t  pl8.  5,  figs.  156). — This  work  on  the  morphology  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  biting  and  sucking  lice  includes  descriptions  of  new  genera  and 
species.    A  host  index  and  bibliography  of  14  pages  are  appended. 

Experiments  with  cotton  stainers,  W.  Robson  (Agr.  News  [Barbados] ,  10 
{1911),  No.  2S5,  p.  1S8), — "Practically  no  eCPect  on  germination  was  produced 
by  the  feeding  of  the  stainers  on  seed  which  had  been  protected  during  growth, 
and  exposed  to  the  feeding  only  after  being  harvested,  while  the  seed  which 
was  produced  in  bolls  attacked  during  growth  showed  a  v^ry  small  relative 
germinating  power.  .  .  .  The  lint  was  affected  to  a  very  serious  extent  where 
the  stainers  were  abundant  during  the  development  of  the  cotton." 

The  white  fly  (Aleyrodes  citrl),  F.  W.  Mally  {Texas  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.,  n. 
<er.,  1910,  No.  6,  pp.  H). — ^A  brief  summarized  account  is  given,  with  directions 
for  the  preparation  and  use  of  insecticides. 

The  Aphididn  of  the  vicinity  of  Hermannstadt,  C.  Henbich  {Verha/ndl.  u. 
Mitt.  Siehenburg.  Ver.  Naturw.  Hermarmstadt,  59  {1909),  pp.  l-i(?-}).— This 
work  on  German  Aphidldee  includes  host  and  species  indexes. 

Bane^er  of  {general  spread  of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  through  im- 
ported nursery  stock,  C.  L.  Mablatt  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bid.  45S, 
pp.  22,  figs.  7). — ^Thls  bulletin  gives  a  record  of  the  infested  imjwrtations  of 
nursery  stock  during  the  last  2  years,  describes  nursery  conditions  in  Europe 
showing  the  nature  of  the  infestation  there,  and  concludes  with  a  brief  de- 
scription and  illustrations  of  the  2  moth  pests  which  are  now  being  thus 
imported.  Descriptions  and  figures  are  included  as  an  aid  to  a  prompt  recog- 
nition of  the  pesta 

A  new  species  of  Lasioptera  with  observations  on  certain  homologries, 
B.  P.  Felt  {Psyche,  18  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  84-86).— The  gall  midge  here  con- 
sidered, L.  portulacw,  n.  sp.,  was  reared  from  stem  galls  on  purslane  (Portulaca 
oleracew)  at  St  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Some  facts  about  malaria,  L.  O.  Howabd  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui. 
450,  pp.  IS,  figs.  6). — In  this  publication,  which  has  been  prepared  to  meet  a 
strong  demand  for  information  on  the  subject  by  persons  connected  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  author  considers  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  its  conveyance  by  mosquitoes,  the  mosquitoes  concerned, 
and  preventive  and  curative  measures. 

Bemedies  and  preventives  against  mosquitoes,  L.  O.  Howabd  (U.  8.  Dept. 
^gr,.  Farmers'  Bui.  444,  PP*  15). — ^Thls  popular  account  is  largely  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  more  important  of  the  matter  issued  in  Bulletin  88  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  458). 

lood  habits  of  Megarhinus,  F.  Knab  (Psyche,  18  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  80- 
S2).— The  structure  of  the  female  proboscis  of  Megarhinus  and  personal  obser- 
vations of  M.  septentrUmalis  and  M.  superbus  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that 
the  mosquitoes  of  this  genus  feed  wholly  upon  sweets  of  flowers.  While  all  the 
parts  of  the  proboscis  found  in  the  females  of  the  blood-sucking  species  are 
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present  in  Megarhinns,  the  sheath  or  labium  is  strongly  chitinized  and  rigid, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  blood-sucking  forms. 

The  papataci  flies  (Phlebotomus)  of  the  Maltese  Islands,  B.  Newstkad 
{Bui.  Ent.  Research,  2  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  47-78,  pis.  5,  figs.  19).— In  this  report 
of  inyestlgations  conducted  by  the  author  during  a  2  months'  trip  to  the  island 
of  Malta,  he  discusses  the  habits  and  occurrence  of  the  adult  flies*  breeding 
places,'  seasonal  prevalence,  prophylactic  measures,  etc.,  also  the  classification 
of  the  genus  Phlebotomua    Two  species  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  life  histories  of  2  species  of  Syrphid«»  C.  Jj. 
Metcalp  {Ohio  Nat.,  11  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  S37^4h  pls.  2).— Studies  on  the  life 
history  of  Didea  fuaoipes  and  8yrphus  torvus  are  here  reported,  together  with 
technical  descriptions  of  the  larval,  pupal,  and  adult  stages. 

"  The  larvffi  of  D.  fuscipes  live  in  the  colonies  of  the  large  aphid,  Longistigma 
{Lachnus)  caryce  which  appear  so  abundantly  in  fall  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
lower  horizontal  branches  of  the  sycamore  {Platanus  oooidentalis) .  I  have 
also  found  the  larvse  on  a  basswood  tree  {Tilia  americana)  affected  with  these 
plant  lice.  They  are  apparently  closely  restricted  in  food  habits  to  the  body 
fluids  of  this  one  kind  of  aphid  and  may  be  expected  wherever  L.  caryw  occnrs 
with  any  regularity." 

The  autumn  generation  of  larvse  of  8.  torvus  appears  on  cabbage  affected  by 
plant  lice,  usually  during  the  latter  half  of  September,  becoming  abundant  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  food  of  the  larve  usually  consists  of 
^e  body  juices  of  the  cabbage  plant  louse  {Aphis  hrassic(B).  The  author  lias 
alsio  found  the  larvte  of  this  R[)ecies  on  sycamore,  feeding  on  L.  caryw. 

The  house  fly,  disease  carrier,  L.  O.  Howabd  {New  York,  1911,  pp.  XIX+ 
912,  pis.  28). — ^The  main  part  of  this  work  consists  of  5  chapters  devoted 
respectively  to  the  zoological  position,  life  history,  and  habits  of  the  typhoid 
fly ;  its  natural  enemies ;  the  carriage  of  disease  by  flies ;  remedies  and  prev«i- 
tlve  measures ;  and  other  files  frequenting  houses.  The  work  concludes  with  a 
bibliographical  list  of  12  pages  and  5  appendixes. 

Transmission  of  tuberculosis  by  flies,  P.  Jacob  and  M.  Klopstock  (Tiiber- 
culosis,  9  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  Ji96-510,  figs.  2;  abs.  m  IfUemat.  Oerabl.  Qeswji. 
Tuber JciUose  Forsch.,  5  {1911),  No.  3,  p.  125).— The  authors  discuss  the  relation 
of  flies  to  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis,  particularly  from  animal  to  man, 
in  rural  districts.  As  a  preventive  for  this  they  recommend  a  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  bams,  stables,  etc. 

Lucilia  sericata  as  a  household  pest,. A.  P.  Mobse  {Psyche,  18  {1911),  No. 
2,  pp.  89-92,  fig.  1). — Flies,  which  developed  in  a  dead  squirrel  in  a  chimney, 
gained  entrance  through  a  fireplace  and  were  the  source  of  great  annoyance 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

The  parasites  of  the  olive  fly  in  Tunis,  P.  Mabchal  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
8ci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  215-218,  figs.  5).— During  the  course  of 
studies  in  Tunis  the  author  found  2  chalcidid  {Eulophus  pectinicomis  and 
Eupelmus  urozonus)  and  a  braconid  {Opius  concolor)  parasites  of  the  olive 
fly,  Dacus  olew.  The  chalcidid  parasites  occur  in  southern  Europe  but  the 
braconid,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  checking  the  multiplication  of  the 
olive  fly,  is  recorded  for  the  first  time  as  a  parasite  of  this  pest  and  is  also 
the  first  internal  parasite  of  the  olive  fly  to  be  discovered.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  establish  this  parasite  in  Europe. 

The  destruction  of  fleas  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  X  Gunniitoham  {Sd, 
Mem.  Med.  and  Sanit.  Depts.  India,  n.  ser.,  1911,  No.  40,  pp.  27,  figs.  S).—The 
experiments  here  reported  have  led  the  author  to  the  following  conclusions: 

*'  The  pulicldal  power  of  the  sun  appears  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  amount  of 
heat  which  it  gives  off.    The  fate  of  the  fleas,  which  escape  from  clothes  ex- 
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poBed  to  the  sun,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  clothes 
are  spread.  On  hard  ground,  and  more  especially  on  sand,  the  fleas  are  all  de- 
stroyed ;  on  grass  they  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  find  shelter  and  there- 
fore escape.  The  time  of  exposure  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  fleas  is  about 
45  minutes  when  the  clothes  are  spread  on  hard  ground,  and  is  probably  some- 
what less  when  sand  is  employed." 

Tbe  experiments  show  that  "  the  temperatures  between  d5  and  112^  are  not 
strong  enough  to  destroy  all  the  fleas»  although  there  is  a  great  diminution  in 
tbeir  numbers  in  the  2  last  experiments  which  registered  112"*.  From  lie*"  up- 
wards all  the  fleas  were  killed.  The  minimum  temperature,  therefore,  lies,  be- 
tween 112  and  116**,  probably  116**  Itself,  because  in  2  experiments  which 
were  carried  out  by  gradually  heating  a  test  tube  containing  fleas  by  immersion 
in  warm  water,  it  was  found  that  the  exact  temperature  at  which  they  were 
killed  was  116.4**  on  the  first  occasion  and  118.4**  on  the  second.  If  we  add  4** 
to  this  result,  which  has  been  obtained  experimentally,  and  call  the  minimum 
120"",  we  may  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  temperature  which  will  be  fatal  under 
the  most  practical  conditions.*' 

Two  species  of  cysticercoids  from  the  rat  flea  (Ceratophyllus  fasciatus), 
W.  NicoLL  and  B-  A.  Miivchin  (Proc.  Zool,  8oc,  London,  1911,  /,  pp,  9-13, 
figs.  2). — Much  of  the  data  here  presented  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  Hymen- 
olepis  diminuta  in  the  rat  flea  has  been  preylously  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  158). 

Elxperiments  in  which  rats  were  fed  dally  with  fleas  mashed  up  in  their 
food  demonstrate  that  the  complete  development  of  H.  diminuta  may  take 
place  in  less  than  3  weeks.  A  single  specimen  of  a  second  cysticercold,  thought 
to  be  H,  murina,  was  met  with  in  the  body  cavity  of  a  male  C.  fasciatus. 

The  mechanism  of  transmission  of  Trypanosoma  lewisi  from  rat  to  rat 
by  the  rat  flea,  C.  Stbicklakd  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2627,  p.  10^9).^ 
"Infection  of  rats  with  T.  lewisi  Is  caused  by  the  rats'  act  of  eating  infective 
fleas.  It  is  not  caused  by  contamination  of  the  rats  during  a  short  time,  nor 
by  their  being  bitten  by  the  fleas.  Many  more  fleas  are  infective  than  cause 
infection  in  nature.  The  infective  form  of  the  trypanosome,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  'small  trypanosome'  of  Swellengrebel  and  Strickland,  must  reach  the 
blood  through  the  gut  wall.  It  Is  possible  that  other  trypanosomiases  may  be 
transmitted  by  perhaps  even  nonblood-sucklng  creatures." 

Bees,  B.  F.  Phillips  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BuU  W,  pp.  iS,  figs.  25). — 
This  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin  397  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  365)  and  gives  briefly 
such  information  as  is  needed  by  persons  engaged  in  the  keeping  of  bees. 

The  honey  bee  in  Vermont,  H.  W.  Bebcheb  (Vt.  Agr.  Bui.  6,  1910,  pp.  29, 
fig,  1). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  history  of  bee  keeping  and  of  bee-keepers' 
organizations  in  Vermont,  the  present  extent  of  the  industry  in  the  State, 
wintering,  commercial  aspects,  the  value  of  honey  as  a  food,  sources  of  honey, 
bee  diseases  and  enemies,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  bee  diseases,  B.  F.  Phillps  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
BiU.  J^2,  pp,  22,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  supersedes  Circular  70  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  18,  p.  561).  It  gives  briefly  the  In- 
formation needed  by  the  beekeeper  who  has  disease  In  his  apiary. 

Biological  notes  on  Pimpla  iK>morum,  Mokbzeoki  (Ztschr.  Wiss.  Inseh- 
tenbioh,  7  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  68,  64,  figs.  S). — ^The  author  reports  having  found 
tbls  ichneumon  to  parasitize  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the  apple  blossom 
weevils  {Anthonamtis  pomorum)  In  orchards  in  Crimea. 

Oametogenesis  of  the  gall  fly,  Neurotenis  lenticularis,  II,  L.  Doivoasteb 
(Proc.  Boy.  8oc  [London},  8er.  B.,  83  (1911),  No.  B  566,  pp.  4^6-489,  pi.  i)-— 
A  continuation  of  studies  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  662).       oOqIc 
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Some  parasltee  of  Lasius  fuliffinosoSy  L.  nigesr,  luid  L.  flavns,  W.  C.  GsaW* 
LET  (Ent  Rec.  and  Jour.  Variation,  2S  {1911),  No.  1,  pp,  22,  55).— The  occur- 
rence of  Antennophorus  grandia,  as  a  parasite  of  ant  larvae,  is  reported.  In 
one  nest  as  WgJi  as  12  per  cent  of  the  ants  were  found  to  be  infested  by  this 
mite. 

A  new  sawflj  of  economic  importance,  S.  A.  Boh  web  {Ent,  News,  22 
{1911),  No.  6,  pp.  269-265,  figs.  6). — Caliroa  {Eriooampoides)  amygdalina  which 
lias  been  found  to  defoliate  peaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Tallulah,  La.,  is  described 
as  new  to  science. 

Technical  papers  on  miscellaneous  forest  insects. — ^XV,  Studies  in  the 
sawfly  genus  Hoplocampa,  S.  A.  Rohweb  {U.  8-  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Ent,  BuU 
20,  pt,  4,  tech.  8€r.,  pp.  1S9-148,  pis.  4,  fig,  1), — ^This  second  paper  on  sawflies 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  662)  includes  descriptions  of  10  new  species  of  Hoplocampa. 
A  synoptic  table  of  the  Nearctic  species  of  the  subgenus  Hoplocampa  is  in- 
cluded. 

•  An  insect  injurious  to  spruce  trees,  A.  H.  Cockayne  {Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept. 
Agr.,  2  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  111-121,  figs.  2). — ^A  species  of  red  spider  closely  re- 
lated to  Tetranychus  himaculatvs  is  reported  to  have  become  the  source  of  con- 
siderable injury  to  various  species  of  Abies,  especially  A.  memiesii,  in  the 
South  Canterbury  district  of  New  Zealand.  Infestation  is  first  manifested  by  a 
yellowing  of  the  leaves  of  young  branches.  The  leaves  soon  become  dry  and 
fkll  off. 

The  Colorado  laws  governing  horticultural  inspection  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd. 
Hort.  Colo.,  1910,  pp.  217-228).— The  regulations  and  insecticide  and  fungicide 
formulas  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  are  presented  with  the 
.laws  governing  horticultural  inspection. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  insecticides,  C*  T.  McClintock,  E.  M. 
Houghton,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton  {Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  8ci.,  10  {1908),  pp,  197-208, 
pi.  1;  reprint). — '*The  work  reported  in  this  paper  has  to  do  with  the  contact 
insecticides  only.    .  .  . 

"The  insecticidal,  germicidal,  and  toxic  values  (for  higher  animals)  have 
little  or  no  correlation.  It  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative  strength  or 
value  of  insecticides  by  Immersing  test  Insects  in  definite  strengths  of  the  in- 
secticide, and  noting  the  time  required  to  produce  death.  The  common  bedbug 
{Cimew  lectularis)  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  test  insect  As  yet  the 
mode  of  action,  the  way  in  which  the  contact  insecticides  cause  the  death  of 
the  insects,  has  not  been  determined.  Apparently  the  fewer  the  number  of 
spiracles,  the  smaller  their  size,  and  the  better  they  are  guarded  by  hairs  or 
valves,  the  more  resistant  is  the  insect  to  the  contact  insecticides. 

'*  Chemical  standardization  of  this  class  of  insecticides  is  with  our  present 
knowledge  impossible.  With  2  substances,  having  essentially  the  same  chemical 
composition,  the  insecticidal  values  may  vary  enormously.  Even  the  same 
substance,  prepared  with  what  are  apparently  unimportant  chemical  variations, 
gives  widely  different  insecticidal  values." 

A  further  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  insecticides,  C.  T.  McClin- 
tock, H.  C.  Hamilton,  and  F.  B.  Lowe  {Jour,  Amer.  Puh.  Health  Assoc.,  1 
(1911),  No.  4,  pp.  227-^88,  pi.  1). — "It  is  possible  to  standardize  substances 
which  are  subject  to  sophistication  or  deterioration  by  comparing  the  efficient 
dilution  of  their  vapors  with  that  of  a  product  of  known  purity.  This  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  solutions  of  nicotin  and  to  powdered  chrysanthemum 
flowers.  As  yet  there  is  nothing  from  which  to  conclude  what  action  the  vapors 
have  on  the  insects.  If  it  were  merely  irritative,  formaldehyde  would  be 
valuable  and  the  vapors  of  burning  insect  powder  without  value.    If  the  action 
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were  similar  to  anesthesia,  chloroform  should  have  been  of  greater  value.  If 
the  action  were  purely  that  of  poisoning  one  would  have  expected  the  highly 
poisonous  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  to  be  of  exceptional  value  for  all  species  of 
insects." 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gras  fumigation  in  California. — ^Fumigation  of  citrus 
trees,  R.  S.  Woglum  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr„  Bur.  Ent,  Bui,  90,  pt,  1,  pp.  TX-hSl, 
pis.  8,  flga.  12). — ^The  author  presents  a  succinct  account  of  the  completed  re- 
sults of  fumigation  investigations  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  salient  features 
of  fumigation  as  practiced  in  California  at  the  present  time.  "  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  handbook  on  the  most  up-to-date  equipment,  methods,  and  directions 
in  orchard  fumigation.  Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  results  of  other 
investigators  in  fumigation ;  yet  in  such  cases  due  credit  is  given  to  the  proper 
source.  The  Information  given  in  Bulletin  79  of  this  Bureau  [E.  S.  R..  21,  p. 
354],  wliich  is  a  preliminary  report  on  this  investigation,  has  been  largely 
included  in  the  present  bulletin  in  summarized  form." 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  fumigation  in  California.— The  value  of  sodium 
cyanid  for  fumigation  purposes,  R.  S.  Woglum  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent. 
Bui.  90,  pt.  2,  pp.  8S~90j  pis.  2). — ^Thls  paper  records  the  results  secured  with 
sodium  cyanid  during  an  Investigation  of  the  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for 
fumigation  of  citrus  trees  in  California  and  is  supplementary  to  the  extended 
report  'on  the  use  of  potassium  cyanid  above  noted.  A  preliminary  account  by 
the  author  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,  23,  p.  367). 

The  author  here  discusses  the  proportion  of  chemicals  to  use,  field  tests,  the 
action  of  sodium  chlorld,  the  kind  of  cyanid  to  purchase,  dosages  with  sodium 
cyanid  Including  charts  for  field  use,  dosages  recommended  for  scale  pests*  and 
a  comparison  of  sodium  cyanid  and  potassium  cyanid  for  general  fumigation. 

**  From  the  results  of  field  work  in  this  investigation  it  has  been  found  that 
the  use  of  a  high  grade,  or  almost  chemically  pure,  sodium  cyanid  produced 
exactly  as  perfect  a  generation  of  gas  in  all  cases  as  the  use  of  a  similar 
grade  of  potassium  cyanid ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  used  the  generation 
was  apparently  superior  to  that  from  a  potassium  cyanid." 

Preliminary  report  on  the  killing  of  rats  and  rat  fleas  by  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas,  W.  D.  H.  Stevenson  (8ci.  Mem.  Med.  and  8anit.  Depta.  India,  n. 
«er.,  1910,  No.  58,  pp.  28).— A  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  which  the 
literature  is  reviewed,  is  followed  by  brief  reports  of  12  tests  conducted. 

A  fimgicide  and  insecticide  blower,  E.  Zachabewicz  (Prog.  Agr.  et.  Vit. 
(Ed.  VE8t'Centre),  S2  {1911),  No.  18,  pp.  556-559,  figs.  6).— The  author  figures 
and  describes  an  instrument  to  be  used  In  applying  powdered  insecticides  and 
ftngicides  on  a  large  scale  to  grain  and  field  crops  by  means  of  horse  power. 

Analysis  of  Paris  gr^een,  1910,  J.  W.  Kellogg  {Penn.  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  20i, 
1911,  pp,  SS). — In  416  samples  of  Paris  preen  analyzed,  the  arsenious  oxld  in 
combination  with  copper  was  found  to  vary  from  49.47  per  cent  to  57.68  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  55.10  per  cent.  Only  2  samples  were  found  to  contain 
less  than  50  per  cent,  the  required  amount  of  this  form  of  arsenic. 

**The  amount  of  water  soluble  arsenious  oxid  found  present  in  the  samples 
analyzed  varied  from  0.72  per  cent  to  3.45  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  1.32 
per  cent  None  of  the  green  examined  was  found  to  contain  water-soluble 
arsenic  in  excess  of  the  amount  restricted  by  law.  The  results  obtained  in 
determining  the  total  content  of  arsenious  oxid  showed  the  lowest  percentage 
to  be  51.60,  the  highest  percentage  to  be  61.2,  with  an  average  of  56.61  per 
cent  The  amount  of  copper,  expressed  as  copper  oxid,  which  was  determined 
In  the  samples  received,  was  found  to  range  from  26.75  per  cent  to  30.93  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  29.55  per  cent" 
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The  milling  value  of  water-soaked  wheat,  G.  A.  Olson  (Amer.  Food  Jour., 
6  {1911),  No.  4,  pp,  S6-^9,  figs.  4).— The  effect  of  soaking  and  germlnatiou  on 
the  distribution  and  yield  of  milling  products,  the  quality  of  flour,  and  bread- 
making  properties  was  studied. 

According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  "wheat  which  has  been  allowed  to 
sprout  loses  in  weight  as  the  length  of  the  time  allowed  for  germination  ad- 
vances. 

"The  milling  value  of  germinated  wheat  decreases  as  the  length  of  the 
epicotyl  increases. 

"The  length  of  time  required  for  the  conversion  of  starch  decreases  as  the 
length  of  the  epicotyl  Increases  to  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  kemeL" 

It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  gluten  recovered  in  flour  from  germinated 
wheat  was  less  than  that  from  ungerminated  grain.  The  yield  of  gluten  de- 
creased rapidly  as  the  epicotyl  increased  in  length. 

"Expressed  in  percentage  of  total  nitrogen,  the  alcohol-soluble  nitrogen  has 
not  been  affected  by  the  germination  of  wheat  The  most  marked  changes 
were  observed  in  the  glutenln  and  amid  nitrogen.  In  the  former  there  was 
a  sudden  decrease  in  amount  from  the  period  where  the  epicotyl  was  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  kernel  to  that  where  the  epicotyl  was  equal  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  kernel.  The  amid  nitrogen  increased  rapidly  from  the  time  when 
the  epicotyl  was  equal  to  the  length  of  the  kernel. 

"Using  germinated  wheat  flour,  only  the  quality  of  the  crumb  of  the  bread 
was  impaired,  being  particularly  noticeable  in  flours  made  from  germinated 
wheat  where  the  epicotyl  was  equal  to  and  twice  the  length  of  the  kernel.  The 
volume  of  the  loaf  increased,  being  of  exceptionally  large  capacity  in  the  bread 
made  from  partially  germinated  wheat  flour. 

"Using  small  quantities  of  germinated  wheat  flour  with  other  flour  it  was 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  loaf  could  be  increased  without  impairing  the 
texture  of  the  loaf.  Each  particular  flour  requires  a  different  amount  of  germi- 
nated flour  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results.  Too  large  an  amount  of 
diastatlc  flour  is  less  beneflcial  than  none. 

"A  water-soaked  wheat  is  not  necessarily  spoiled  and  can  be  used  for  milling 
purposes,  providing  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried." 

On  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  flour  by  bleaching,  6.  W.  Moifns- 
WiLLiAMs  (Rpts.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Qi.  Brit.^,  Pub.  Health  and  Med.  8uhj8., 
n.  ser.,  1911,  No.  49,  pp.  Si-65,  dgma.  6;  rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No. 
2624,  pp.  881,  882). — Experimental  studies  were  made  on  the  effects  of  bleach- 
ing flour  with  different  quantities  of  nitrous  oxid  gas.  Especial  attention  was 
paid  to  experimental  methods,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  oil  from  bleached 
and  unbleached  flour,  to  the  influence  of  bleaching  upon  digestion,  and  related 
matters.    The  nitrous  oxid  used  was  prepared  In  the  laboratory. 

Air  containing  nitrogen  peroxid  in  quantities  up  to  300  cc.  per  kilogram  of 
flour  affects  flour  in  ways  which  the  author  summarizes  as  follows: 

"The  golden-yellow  tint  of  the  flour  Is  destroyed.  Immediately  after  bleach- 
ing no  difference  in  tint  due  to  excess  of  the  bleaching  agent  could  be  observed 
with  Lovibond's  tintometer,  but  on  keeping  for  several  days  the  more  highly 
bleached  samples  became  decidedly  yellow,  while  those  treated  with  30  to  100 
cc.  of  nitrogen  peroxid  per  kilogram  became  still  whiter,  the  maximum  of 
bleaching  effect  being  attained  within  these  limits. 

"The  amount  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrites  present  in  a  freshly  bleached  flour 
is  approximately  proportional  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  peroxid  employed,  and 
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corresponds  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  absorbed,  rising  to  40 
per  cent  In  the  more  highly  bleached  samples.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
the  proportion  of  nitrites  present  decreases  considerably  In  the  higher  con- 
centrations, but  remains  very  nearly  the  same  In  the  more  slightly  bleached 
samples. 

''Approximately  00  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  Introduced  as  nltrog^i 
peroxld  Into  the  flour  during  bleaching  can  be  recovered  as  ammonia  a  short 
time  after  bleaching  by  reducing  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  flour  with  a  copper- 
sine  couple,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  present  In  the  flour  as  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids  or  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  After  keeping  the  bleached  flour  for  some 
days  the  amount  of  nitric  add  extracted  with  cold  water  decreases.  Experi- 
ments with  pure  glutenln  and  glladln  Indicated  that  in  certain  circumstances 
nitric  acid  may  be  withdrawn  from  solution  or  'absorbed'  by  these  proteins. 

"In  highly  bleached  flour  a  considerable  Increase  In  the  amounts  of  soluble 
proteins  and  soluble  carbohydrates  takes  place.  If  1  kg.  of  flour  is  bleached 
i¥lth  300  cc.  of  nitrogen  peroxld,  the  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  is  doubled. 
This  appears  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  the  solubility  of  glladln  in  nitric  acid 
of  certain  concentrations.  The  simultaneous  Increase  of  soluble  carbohydrates 
would  seem  to  point  to  an  Intimate  relationship  betweai  the  glladln  and  certain 
carbohydrates  In  flour. 

"If  highly  bleached  flour  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  after  bleaching, 
the  oil  undergoes  very  considerable  alteration  and  acquires  the  characteristics 
of  an  oxidized  olL  About  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  Introduced  as  nitrogen 
peroxld  during  bleaching  is  absorbed  by  the  oil. 

'The  absorption  of  nitrogen  peroxld  by  flour  does  not  appear  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  production  of  free  nitrogen,  nor  was  any  evidence  obtained 
of  the  formation  of  dlazo-compounds. 

"Sodium  nitrite  was  found  to  exert  no  inhibitory  action  on  the  digestion  of 
soluble  starch  by  saliva,  but  the  rate  of  digestion  was  greatly  retarded  If  the 
starch  had  been  previously  treated  with  nitrogen  peroxld  gas.  Bleaching  was 
found  to  exercise  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  salivary  digestion  of  flour." 

A  report  by  Harden  is  appended.  On  Certain  Experiments  in  Relation  to 
Bleached  Flour  carried  out  at  the  Lister  Institute,  in  which  samples  bleached 
by  a  commercial  electrical  process  were  used  as  well  as  overbleached  samples 
prepared  in  the  laboratory.  The  data  regarding  the  amount  of  nitrite-reacting 
material  in  overbleached  flours  show  "that  the  sodium  nitrite  content  of  over- 
bleached  flour  varies  very  considerably  with  the  time.  It  would  appear  prob- 
able that  the  nitrous  gases  flrst  of  all  dissolve  in  the  water  of  the  flour  and 
then  gradually  undergo  a  change  which  destroys  their  nitrite-reacting  power." 

In  grossly  overbleached  flours  the  amount  found  was  considerably  less  than 
that  present  In  flours  "treated  with  much  less  NOs,  and  indicates  that  some 
different  or  more  intense  reaction  occurs  under  the  conditions  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  sample  [of  grossly  overbleached  flour]." 

In  tests  for  the  presence  of  nitrogen  In  diazo-form  no  definite  evolution  of  gas 
could  be  observed. 

"  It  was  found  very  dlflicult  to  remove  all  the  air  from  the  flour  and  the 
results  were  therefore  not  very  accurate.  They  show,  however,  conclusively 
that  no  considerable  proportion  of  the  nitrous  gas  goes  to  form  dlazo-compounds 
capable  of  being  decomposed  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  by  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  equivalent  of  sodium  nitrite  present  in  the  flour  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment  was  22.8  parts  per  million,  so  that  the  nitrogen  obtainable  by  the 
action  of  the  corresponding  nitrous  acid  on  the  proteins  of  the  flour  for  a 
quantity  of  20  gm.  would  be  0.15  cc." 
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In  artificial  digestion  experiments  it  was  found  that  overbleached  floam 
underwent  a  slightly  greater  degree  of  tryptlc  digestion  than  unbleached  floor. 

**  It  may  be  concluded  from  these  results  that  the  bleaching  of  flour  does  not 
in  any  degree  diminish  the  readiness  with  which  it  undergoes  tryptic  digestion 
in  vitro." 

As  regards  peptic  digestion,  the  author's  results  "  show  a  decided,  althou^ 
email,  inhibition  in  the  digestion  of  the  bleached  samples,  the  numbers  given 
by  these  in  4  hours  being  decidedly  less  than  those  of  the  unbleached.  At  the 
expiration  of  22  hours  this  difference  had  disappeared." 

The  author's  experiments,  which  have  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  digestion, 
confirm  the  observation  that  *'  the  gluten  of  unbleached  fiour  is  much  the  more 
rapidly  dissolved.  ...  In  view  of  the  results  obtained  with  flour  with  which 
the  rates  of  solution  are  only  slightly  different,  it  would  seem  that  the  effect 
is  due  rather  to  some  change  produced  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  gluten 
obtainable  from  the  flour  than  to  the  formation  of  a  less  readily  digested 
compound." 

Eixperiments  were  also  made  in  which  overbleached  flour  and  aqueous  extracts 
of  grossly  overbleached  flour  and  of  commercially  bleached  flour  were  ad- 
ministered to  small  animals  (rabbits  and  a  cat). 

The  results  showed  that  "  the  extract  from  commercially  bleached  flour,  from 
overbleached  flour,  and  even  that  from  grossly  overbleached  flour  is  apparently 
harmless  to  animals  under  the  above  conditions." 

A  list  of  references  follows  the  paper,  and  a  quotation  in  full  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  100  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  863). 

On  the  bleaching  of  flour  and  the  addition  of  so-called  '*  improvers  "  to 
flour,  J.  M.  Hamill  (Rpt8,  Local  Govt,  Bd,  [Gt  Brit.],  Pub.  Health  and  Med. 
8uhj8,,  n,  aer,,  191U  'No,  49,  pp.  1^3;  rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2624, 
pp.  881,  882), — In  this  digest  of  data,  which  includes  the  author's  own  laboratory 
work  and  personal  observations  in  mills  and  bakeries,  as  well  as  the  reports 
of  other  investigators,  the  source  of  supply  of  wheat  and  flour,  milling  and  grad- 
ing, ^factors  which  determine  quality,  bleaching  processes,  their  effects,  the 
addition  of  so-called  "  improvers  "  in  flour,  and  similar  matters  are  considered. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  are  unfavorable  to  bleaching  and  to  the  use 
of  so-called  **  improvers." 

"The  alterations  in  and  the  additions  to  flour  which  result  from  a  high 
degree  of  bleaching  by  nitrogen  peroxid  can  not  be  regarded  as  free  from  risk 
to  the  consumer,  especially  when  regard  is  had  to  the  inhibitory  effect  of  the 
bleaching  agent  on  digestive  proces.ses  and  enzyms.  Even  in  the  case  of  flour 
which  is  bleached  to  the  small  extent  which  is  at  present  ordinarily  practiced*  it 
would  in  present  knowledge  be  unwise  to  conclude  that  the  process  is  attended 
by  absolute  freedom  from  risk.  The  fact  that  bleached  flour  has  been  shown 
to  be  something  more  than  natural  flour,  the  color  of  which  has  been  modified, 
is  also  of  importance  in  considering  whether  bleached  flour  may  properly  be 
represented  as  genuine  flour.  .  .  . 

"  With  regard  to  other  substances  which  have  been  represented  as  *  improvers,' 
it  may  be  said  that  the  indiscriminate  addition  of  powerful  chemical  substances, 
such  as  hydrofluoric  acid,  phosphorus  pentachlorid,  and  the  oxids  and  sulphids 
of  phosphorus,  to  flour  is  most  dangerous." 

The  author  states  that  the  use  of  cereals  other  than  wheat  in  the  milling 
of  flour  is  not  common  in  England,  though  he  cites  an  instance  of  the  addition 
of  maize  to  flour  and  to  self-raising  flour. 

"  The  increasing  activity  which  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  use  of  different 
articles  as  additions  to  flour  must  be  regarded  with  considerable  apprehension. 
It  does  not  appear  desirable  that  such  an  Indispensable  foodstuff  as  flour,  the 
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parity  and  wholeBomeness  of  which  are  of  first  importance  to  the  community, 
should  be  manipulated  and  treated  with  foreign  substances,  the  utility  of  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  is  more  than  questionable.*' 

On  the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate  in  bakine:  powder  and  self-raising 
flonr,  J.  M.  Hamill  (Rpts.  Local  QovU  Bd.  [Ot  BrU.],  Pub,  Health  and  Med. 
8ubj8.,  n.  «er.,  1911,  yo,  -Jfi,  pp.  16;  rev.  in  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2624,  PP- 
S81,  882). — ^The  data  discussed  and  experiments  reported  have  to  do  chiefly  with 
the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate  in  baking  powders  and  self-raising  flour  in 
Great  Britain. 

According  to  the  author^s  conclusions,  "  acid  calcium  phosphate  of  the  lowest 
rommeroial  quality  containing  large  proportions  of  calcium  sulphate  as  an  im- 
purity is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  makers  of  self-raising  flour,  confec- 
tioners, wholesale  cake  makers,  etc.  Less  commonly  this  low-grade  phosphate 
is  an  ingredient  of  baking  powders  sold  as  such  to  the  public.  Where  the 
maker  concerned  buys  his  acid  phosphate  as  such,  and  selects  the  lowest  grade ' 
as  the  cheapest,  he  may  obtain  a  slight  additional  profit  from  its  employment, 
which,  however,  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  lower  efficiency  of  the  article. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  consumer  derives  any  benefit;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  liable  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  use  of  this  material.  .  .  . 

"  If  acid  phosphates  of  relatively  low  commercial  quality  and  purity  are  used 
in  food  preparation,  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  traders  concerned,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  public,  would  be  served  by  the  existence  of  an  understand- 
ing as  to  the  degree  of  impurity  which  should  entail  their  rejection  as  food  in- 
gredients." 

A  number  of  recommendations  are  made  which  would  lead  to  improved  con- 
ditions. 

Appended  to  the  paper  is  a  report  by  G.  H.  Cribb  on  the  alleged  utility  of 
calcium  sulphate  in  "phosphate"  baking  powders.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  data  presented  the  author  concludes  that  "  the  presence  of  much  calcium 
sulphate  in  the  residue  left  by  the  powder  after  it  has  done  its  work  in  the  loaf 
seems  to  be  unavoidable.  The  statement  that  it  is  converted  into  the  easily 
soluble  sodium  sulphate  is  not  borne  out  by  experiment  A  i)ortion  of  a  loaf 
baked  with  a  powder  containing  pure  acid  calcium  phosphate,  calcium  sulphate, 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  far  in  excess  of  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  phos- 
phate, was  dried,  very  finely  powdered,  and  shaken  up  with  chloroform.  A 
heavy  sediment  of  mineral  matter  was  obtained  which  contained  no  calcium 
carbonate,  and  in  which  only  i  of  the  total  combined  sulphuric  acid  was 
present  as  sodium  sulphate. 

''To  whatever  extent  the  formation  of  sodium  sulphate  may  occur  during 
baking,  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  combined  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  reconverted 
once  more  into  calcium  sulphate  when  it  reaches  the  stomach.  A  mixture  of 
tri-calcium  phosphate,  sodium  sulphate  and  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  strength  of  the  gastric  juice,  after  standing  for  a  short  time,  was  found 
to  contain  a  residue  insoluble  in  strong  acid  and  consisting,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, entirely  of  calcium  sulphate." 

Nutrition  investigations  on  the  carbohydrates  of  lichens,  algas,  and  re- 
lated substances,  Maby  D.  Swabtz  (Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  Arts  and  8cL,  16 
(1911),  pp.  247-382).— The  investigations  reported  have  been  noted  from  a 
summary  previously  published  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  367). 

Experimental  studies  of  the  preservation  of  horse  meat  by  low  tempera- 
ture and  its  use  as  food,  A.  Costa  and  N:  Mow  (Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  8ez. 
Prat.,  SS  (1910),  Nos.  50;  pp.  193-191;  51,  pp.  809-81S;  52,  pp.  830-832).— E^- 
perimental  studies  are  reported  and  discussed* 
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Do  Paratjrplias-like  bacteria  occur  in  meat  onder  normal  oonditionBy  and 
if  so,  is  bacteriologrical  meat  inspection  neoessaxyP  G.  Bongabtz  iKom- 
men  normalenoeiae  im  FleUeh  tmserer  Schlachttiere  paratuphus-dhnliche  Bat- 
terien  vor  vnd  hedingt  der  Nachtceis  deraelhen  die  Einfuhrvng  der  bakterkh 
logischen  Fleischheschauf  Inaug,  DUs.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  46). — Studies 
were  made  with  samples  of  meat  including  that  from  normal  animals,  con- 
demned animals,  organs,  miusage,  and  other  meat  products.  Micro-organisms 
were  found  in  a  number  of  the  samples,  including  bacteria  of  the  Faratyphus 
type.  The  data  are  discussed  with  reference  to  meat  inspection. 
'  In  general,  the  author  suggests  that  an  educational  campaign  is  decdrable 
which  would  point  out  the  necessity  for  cooking  meat  and  meat  products  In- 
stead of  eating  them  raw  or  half-cooked. 

Pish  inspection,  P.  Caknklla  {Qior.  R.  Boc.  Vaz.  Vet.,  59  {1910),  Nos.  8, 
t»p.  170-172;  9,  pp.  199^04;  IS,  pp.  S05S09;  15,  pp.  S56-S62;  17,  pp.  iOS-^OS; 
18,  pp.  425-4S9;  22,  pp.  526-529;  2S,  pp.  561-564;  25,  pp.  594-596;  Tt,  pp.  €41- 
644;  «8,  pp.  671-67S;  SO,  pp.  71S-715;  SI,  pp.  74S-747;  SS,  pp.  788^791;  S4,  pp. 
809-811).— An  extended  digest  of  data  regarding  flsh  iniE9)ection,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  flsh  inspection  in  Italy. 

.  Food  inspection  decisions  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  DecisUma  1S4-1S5, 
p.  1  each). — ^These  two  decisons  have  to  do,  respectively,  with  the  labeling 
of  New  Orleans  molasses,  and  saccharin  in  food. 

I  Kotices  of  Judgment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  806,  pp.  6;  807- 
808f  pp.  2  each;  811,  pp.  2;  8IS-8I4,  p.  1  each;  815,  pp.  2;  816,  pp.  S;  817-819. 
p.  1  each;  820-821,  pp.  2  each;  822,  pp.  S;  82S,  pp.  6;  824,  pp.  2;  825,  pp.  4; 
826-828,  p.  2  each;  829,  p.  1;  8S0,  pp.  2;  8S1,  p.  1;  8S2,  pp.  S;  8SS,  p.  1;  85^, 
pp.  2;  8S5,  pp.  S;  8S7,  pp  2;  8SS,  p.  1;  8S9,  pp.  S;  840-844*  PP-  ^  eacA).— These 
notices  of  judgment  have  to  do  with  the  adulteration  of  crackers,  figs,  ice 
cream  cones,  olives,  tomato  catsup,  a  frozen  egg  product,  tea,  prunes,  and 
catsup;  the  misbranding  of  flavoring  extracts,  olive  oil,  Londonderry  lithia 
water,  drug  products,  sparkling  Burgundy  and  champagne,  and  mineral  water; 
the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  lemon  extract,  fruit  jellies,  vinegar,  port 
wine,  tomato  catsup,  alleged  temperance  drinks,  pepper,  bitters,  coffee,  and 
vanilla  extract;  and  the  alleged  misbranding  of  a  drug  product 
>  Official  inspections  {Maine  8ta.  OH.  Insp*  SO,  pp.  37-44)- — The  results  are 
given  of  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  oysters,  pork 
sausage,  and  clams.  The  question  of  imitation  beer  with  reference  to  the 
Maine  Food  and  Drug  Law  is  also  discussed. 

[Pood  inspection],  W.  D.  Sauitders  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Immigr.  Va.,  Dairy  and 
Food  Div.  Bid.  14,  pp.  86-117).— The  results  are  reported  of  the  examination 
under  the  state  dairy  and  food  commission  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
baking  powder,  beverages,  buckwheat  flour,  condensed  milk,  and  other  dairy 
products,  egg  substitutes,  spices,  vinegar,  and  miscellaneous  food  materials. 

Composition  of  East  Indian  food  materials,  M.  Gssshoff  {Bui.  KoUm' 
Mus.  Haarlem,  1910,  No.  45,  8up.). — CJolitlnulng  earlier  work  previousiy  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  163),  the  author  reports  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples 
including  among  others  grits,  cereal  breakfast  foods,  infant  foods,  cottonseed 
meal,  cola  nut,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  Iceland  moss,  Irish  moss,  curcuma  root  stalk, 
Sicilian  manna  {Frcueinus  omus),  milk,  and  milk  products. 

[Pood  of  Patagonian  natives],  C.  W.  Fublong  {ffarper^s  Mo.  Mag..  122 
(1911),  No.  7S2,  pp.  81S-827,  pi.  1,  figs.  9,  maps  2).— In  an  account  of  the 
customs  and  living  conditions  of  the  Tehuelches  of  the  Patagonian  pampas  the 
author  gives  some  data  regarding  food  conditions.  Apparently*  these  natives 
live  very  largely  upon  the  meat  of  mares  and  game.  ^  , 
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The  food  of  f amillee  of  Danish  laboring  men,  P.  Heibbro  and  BiABiA  V. 
Jensen  {Zentbl.  Oesam.  PhyHoh  u.  Path,  Stoffwechsela,  n.  «6r.,  S  (1910)^  No, 
12 f  pp.  449-461). — From  data  recorded  in  papers  left  by  Schierbeck,  and  based 
on  the  statistical  study  of  laborers'  families  in  Denmark  ^  the  authors  discuss 
living  conditions  in  the  families  of  Danish  laboring  men,  including  the  pro* 
portlonate  expenditure  of  the  Income  for  food  and  other  necessaries,  and  the 
natritlye  value  of  the  diet 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  daily  food  of  the  Danish  laborer  supplies 
on  an  average  107  gm.  protein,  105  gm.  fat,  and  403  gm.  carbohydrates,  the 
energy  value  being  3,450  calories. 

A  snggestion  for  an  emergency  ration,  G.  Rtlet  {Jour,  Roy.  Army  Med. 
Corps,  15  {1910),  No,  5,  pp.  595,  596). — ^The  author  suggests  that  cheese,  hard 
biscuit,  and  a  small  portion  of  desiccated  soup  powder  would  make  a  satis- 
factory emergency  ration.  The  cheese  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  small  block 
weighing  i  lb.,  separately  molded,  and  paraffin  coated  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion in  transportation  and  in  tropical  climates. 

Observations  on  the  minimum  amount  required  for  maintenance,  A. 
LoEWT  and  F.  Hibsghfeld  {DeuU  Med.  Wchnschr.,  S6  {1910),  No.  S9,  pp. 
1794-1797). — ^Though  undertaken  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  con- 
stitutional corpulency,  the  experimental  data  are  of  Interest  in  connection  with 
questions  of  general  nutrition. 

The  constancy  of  metabolism  for  maintenance  in  healthy  man,  A.  Lobwt 
{Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  S6  {1910),  No.  S9,  pp.  1797,  i798).— The  author  sum- 
mariEes  and  discusses  data  which  have  to  do  particularly  with  oxygen  consump- 
tion. 

The  work  of  digestion  and  Pawlow's  investigations,  M.  Gbbchen  {Inat. 
Luxemh.,  Sect.  Bci.  Nat.  [etc.].  Arch.  Trimest,  n.  aer.,  4  {1909),  No>  1-2,  pp. 
116,  figs.  19), — ^An  exhaustive  digest  of  data  including  a  report  of  the  results  of 
experimental  studies  of  digestion  by  Pawlow*s  methods 

The  digestion  of  fat  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  and  the  influence 
of  lecithin  upon  it,  Usuki  {Arch.  Expt.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  63  {1910),  No. 
3-4,  pp.  270-29S). — Some  of  the  conclusions  from  the  author's  investigations 
made  with  a  child  9  weeks  old  follow. 

Digestion  took  place  more  slowly  when  milk  was  fed  than  was  the  case  with 
milk  with  lecithin  or  with  egg  yolk,  these  mixtures  leaving  the  stomach  from 
1)  to  2  hours  sooner.  More  soaps  were  found  in  the  intestinal  contents  on 
the  mUk  diet  than  on  the  milk-lecithin  diet,  and  less  than  on  the  egg-yolk-milk 
diet  Lecithin  undergoes  cleavage  in  the  stomach  more  quickly  than  neutral 
fots.  The  presence  of  lecithin  has  a  favorable  action  upon  the  saponification 
of  neutral  fats.  Although  the  percentage  of  lecithin  was  smaller,  yet  the  diges- 
tion of  fat  on  the  egg-yolk-milk  diet  was  fully  as  satisfactory  as  on  the 
ledthln-mllk  diet 

No  lecithin  was  found  in  the  intestine.  It  must  therefore  have  undergone 
cleavage  in  the  stomach  or  immediately  after  entering  the  intestine. 

The  r61e  of  hypophysis  in  nutrition,  F.  Duncan  (Presse  M4d.  [Paris],  1911, 
yo.  61,  pp.  S12-314)' — ^Experiments  with  animals  (rabbits)  are  reported  on  the 
effects  of  hypophysis  on  nutrition,  body  temperature,  respiration,  and  other 
physiological  factors.  The  administration  of  this  material,  according  to  the 
anthor,  produced,  among  other  effects,  rapid  loss  in  weight,  increased  blood 
pressure,  a  lowered  elimination  of  nitrogen,  and  glycosuria. 

"iDanmarks  StatlSw  Meddel.,  4.  ser.,  6  (1900),  pt  6,  pp.  74;  4.  ser.,  11  (1901), 
Pt  2,  pp.  101. 
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[Magnesiimi  and  ealdum  metabolism  In]   chorea  (St.   Vltos's  dance), 

J.  AULDE  {Reprint  from  N.  Y.  Med.  Times,  1911,  Mar.-Apr,,  pp,  ifi).— This  dis- 
cussion of  pathological  conditions  contains  data  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  general  question  of  mineral  metabolism. 

The  question  of  mineral  matter  in  the  diet,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
health  of  children,  is  taken  up,  as  are  other  similar  topics. 

The  reactions  between  chemical  compounds  and  livincr  muscle  proteins, 
V.  H.  Veley  {Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  99  (1911),  No.  580,  pp.  180-191,  dgm. 
i). — When  a  living  muscle  is  immersed  in  solutions  of  certain  compounds  the 
author  found  tliat  "  a  chemical  change  takes  place  between  the  solute  and  the 
muscle  proteins  or  their  initial  liydrolysis  products;  its  rate  can  be  measured 
by  the  heights  of  response  to  induction  shocks  used  as  an  indicating  record.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  hypothesis  be  correct  that  the  chemical  changes  discussed  .  .  .  are 
due  to  a  reaction  between  the  compounds  whether  acid  or  base,  and  the  poly- 
peptlds,  either  formed  by  hydrolysis  of  the  muscle  protein  or  present  by  virtue 
of  the  moribund  condition  of  the  muscle,  then  amino  acids  in  not  too  hlglily 
concentrated  solution  should  produce  no  effect  Results  are  glvoi  in  the  case 
of  amino  acetic  acid  In  proof  of  this  line  of  argument" 

[Work  of  the  Carnegie  nutrition  laboratory],  F.  G.  Benedict  {Carnegie 
Inst.  Washinffton  Year  Book,  9  {1910),  pp.  179-194;  reprint), — ^An  account  is 
given  of  the  Improvements  and  changes  made  in  the  laboratory  equipment  the 
investigations  now  In  progress  are  described,  and  abstracts  are  presented  of 
papers  which  have  been  published  during  the  year. 

AinHAL  FBODTJCTIOV. 

Feeding  stuff  inspection  {Maine  8ta.  Off^  Insp.  SI,  pp.  JiSSi). — ^Analyses 
are  reported  of  meat  scrap,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed-oll  meal,  gluten  feed,  dis- 
tillers' grains,  wheat  offals,  molasses  feed,  hominy  feed,  dried-beet  pulp,  com 
meal,  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds.  A  discussion  of  a  recent  am^idment  to  the 
state  feeding  stuff  law  and  a  list  of  commercial  feeds  containing  whole  weed 
seeds  are  also  given. 

Notices  of  judgment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  809,  810,  pp.  2 
each). — These  relate  to  the  misbranding  of  stock  feeds. 

[Analyses  of]  feeding  stuffs,  J.  Henobick  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc 
Scot.,  5.  ser.,  23  {1911),  pp.  218-221). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  soy  beans,  lin- 
seed cake,  rape  cake,  oatmeal  siftings,  and  a  condiment 

Adulteration  of  linseed  cakes  and  linseed  meals  in  Belgium^  L.  Bubsabd 
{Ann.  Falsif.,  4  {1911),  No.  27,  pp.  SO,  SI;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  S6  {1911),  No.  422, 
p.  218). — The  principal  adulterants  of  linseed  meal  in  the  samples  examined 
were  sand  and  by-products  of  rice,  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  flaxseed. 

The  energy  of  digestion  and  the  specific  dynamic  effect  of  feeding  stuffs, 
N.  ZuNTZ  {Med.  Klinik,  6  {1910),  Nos.  8,  pp.  S09,  SIO;  9,  pp.  S51-S54;  Separate, 
pp.  14). — This  is  a  summary  of  recent  investigations  on  this  subject. 

The  dextrose  of  the  ^f^f;  and  its  biologicf4  si^rnificance,  V.  Diamabe 
{Rend.  Accad.  8ci.  Fis.  c  Mat.  Napoli,  S.  ser.,  16  {1910),  pp.  242-244;  aft«.  in 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  100  {1911),  No.  580,  II,  p.  129).— The  eggs  of  the 
domestic  fowl  and  of  the  Grecian  tortoise  when  approaching  maturity  in  the 
ovary  contain  dextrose,  of  which  equal  amounts  were  removed  by  dialysis  and 
hydrolysis,  respectively.  In  the  younger  eggs  the  proportion  of  dlalyzable 
sugar  was  less  and  in  the  very  smallest  eggs  no  reducing  sugar  was  present 

On  the  constitution  of  the  metacarpus  in  warm  and  cold  blooded  horses, 
J.  H.  W.  T.  REiMias  {Cultura,  22  {1910),  No.  268,  pp.  599-611,  ftp.  i).— This 
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contains  data  on  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  walls  ot  the  cannon 
bone  in  horses.    The  bones  were  also  examined  chemically  and  microscopically. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  species  and  recent  theories  of  heredity,  B. 
Hies  (Schweiz.  Arch.  TierheUk.,  5S  {1911),  Nos.  i,  pp.  U-27;  2,  pp.  7i-«5).— A 
summary  of  recent  work  on  heredity  and  the  evolution  of  species. 

The  law  of  the  origin  of  the  sex  and  the  means  by  which  the  sex  of  the 
individual  is  influenced,  I.  Stttkowsky  {Berlin,  Klinik,  1909,  No,  252,  pp. 
l-i7;  aba,  in  ArcK  Rassen  u.  acHell.  Biol.,  7  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  241,  242).— 
Various  theories  on  this  subject  are  reviewed  and  a  new  theory  proposed,  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  sex  of  the  embryo  is  dependent  upon  the  chemical  reac- 
tion of  the  medium  through  which  the  spermatozoon  passes  on  its  way  to  the 
egg,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  to  change,  losing  Its  motility  in  acids  and  regaining 
It  in  alkalis.  It  Is  also  claimed  that  an  acid  medium  causes  a  production  of 
females  and  an  alkaline  medium  the  production  of  males. 

Einematography  of  fertilization  and  cell  division,  G.  J.  Bixs  {Arch, 
Mikroit.  Anat.  u.  Enttcicklungsgeschichte,  74  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  ISl,  pis.  2,  flg8. 
12). — ^This  contains  information  on  the  use  of  the  kinematograph,  by  means  of 
which  a  continuous  picture  can  be  obtained  of  all  stages  and  changes  in  the 
spermatozoa,  unfertilized  egg,  cell  division,  and  the  early  stages  of  development 
of  the  fertilized  eggs. 

On  the  influence  of  the  spermatozoa  on  the  uterus,  J.  H.  F.  Kohlbbuggb 
{Ztachr.  Morph.  u.  Anthropol.,  12  {1909),  No.  2,  pp.  359-368,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in 
Arch.  Rassen  u.  Qesell.  Biol.,  7  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  250,  251).— The  sex  organs  of 
1,300  Javan  bats  were  examined  and  large  numbers  of  spermatozoa  were  found 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  uterus  and  in  adjoining  tissues.  The  author  thinks 
that  the  penetration  of  millions  of  spermatozoa  Into  the  mucosa  uteri  of  great 
importance,  as  it  may  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  caused  by  injections  of 
serum,  -with  the  possibility  that  the  biochemic  changes  of  the  uterine  tissues  in 
turn  may  affect  the  growing  embryo,  in  which  case  somatic  changes  of  the 
embryo  would  furnish  a  demonstration  of  telegony  though  not  necessarily  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 

The  influence  of  the  spermatozoa  on  the  blastula,  J.  H.  F.  Kohlbbuoob 
{Arch.  Mikros.  Anat.  u.  EntuHcklungsgeschichte,  75  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  519-521, 
fig.  1;  abs.  in  ZentU.  Allg.  u.  ExpU  Biol.,  1  {1910),  No.  9-10,  p.  5^).— Addi- 
tional experiments  on  the  bat  showed  that  the  spermatozoa  penetrated  the 
blastula  and  the  embryonic  disk  after  the  zona  pellucida  was  ruptured.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  sperm  entered  the  developing  ova  from  8  to  10  days 
after  fertilization,  and  thus  the  male  may  have  Influenced  the  embryo  apart 
from  amphimixis. 

Experimental  contributions  on  abortion  and  sterility  induced  by  Roent- 
gen rays,  F.  Tbillmich  {Experimenteller  Beitrag  viur  Einleitung  dea  kunst- 
lichen  Abortus  und  zur  Sterilisation  durch  Rontgenstrahlen.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ. 
Freiburg,  1910,  pp,  62;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Oesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  Btoffvoechsels, 
n.  ser.,  6  {1911),  No.  8,  p.  352). — Exposure  to  Roentg^  rays  caused  abortion 
and  sterility  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  guinea  pigs  so  treated. 

A  note  on  zebra  hybrid  breeding,  B.  H.  Bilet  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  229-232,  pis.  3). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  previous 
attempts  by  various  investigators  to  obtain  zebra  hybrids,  and  a  brief  report  is 
made  of  the  zebra  hybrids  which  have  been  obtained  at  the  Bureau  experiment 
station,  the  data  presented  being  substantially  those  previously  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  671). 
Xiscellaneous  information  concerning  the  live  stock  industry,  J.  Robebts 

(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  X909,  pp.  301-342) .^Thlfi  is  the  ususJ 
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annual  report,  containing  Information  which  includes  a  review  of  the  live  stock 
market  In  1909,  meat  prices  at  home  and  abroad,  the  foreign  trade  in  animals 
and  animal  products,  federal  meat  inspection,  and  data  as  to  the  number  of 
live  stock  registered  In  the  United  States,  certified  x>edigree  record  associations, 
national  and  state  stock  breeders'  associations,  legal  standards  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, contagious  diseases  of  animals  In  foreign  countries,  and  a  list  of  state 
live  stock  sanitary  officers. 

Information  for  importers  of  animals  for  breedingr  purposes,  G.  A.  Beu:. 
(17.  8,  Dept.  AffT.,  Bur,  AtUm.  Indus.  Circ,  i77,  pp.  5). — ^Thls  contains  details  of 
the  procedure  and  requirements  under  the  law  and  the  regulations  providing 
for  the  importation  of  animals  free  of  duty  for  breeding  purposes,  including 
the  text  of  that  portion  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  relating  thereto. 

Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  departmental  committee  on  agricul- 
ture and  live  stock,  Scotland  {Edinburgh:  Qovt.y  1911,  pp.  i55).— This  re- 
ports the  evidence  obtained  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  Scotland  to  inquire  and  report  upon  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  for 
the  Improvement  of  live  stock  and  agriculture  in  the  congested  areas,  and  to 
find  out  what  remedies,  if  any,  can  be  applied  to  Improve  the  live  stock  condi- 
tions. 

British  breeds  of  live  stock  (London:  OovU,  1910,  pp,  1S7,  pis.  45).— The 
characteristics  of  all  breeds  of  live  stock.  Including  poultry,  common  to  the 
British  Isles  are  described.  A  list  of  breeding  societies,  with  average  prices 
and  places  of  sale  of  animals  of  each  breed,  is  appended. 

Cattle  raising  in  Russia,  P.  A.  Pakhomov  (Ezheg.  Dept.  Zeml.  [Russia'], 
SO  {1909) y  pp.  426-458,  pis.  4). — ^The  present  state  of  cattle  raising  in  Russia 
is  considered  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Measures  for  improving  the 
stock  and  methods  of  feeding  and  management  are  discussed. 

Feeding  experiments  with  cattle  and  sheep,  1907-1910,  D.  A.  Gilchbist 
{County  Northumb.,  Ed.  Com.,  Bui.  15,  pp.  SS). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  feeding 
tests  which  have  been  previously  noted  from  various  sources. 

Improvement  of  hill  pasture  as  determined  by  the  effect  on  stock,  J. 
Hendbick  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc.  Scot.,  5.  ser.,  2S  {1911),  pp.  190-216). — 
This  is  the  third  and  final  report  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  improving  poor 
hill  pasture  by  the  application  of  manures  and  by  feeding  cake  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  were  begun  in  1901  and  continued  for  10  years.  The  4  experiments 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  were  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  season. 
The  three  localities,  Sunderland  Hall,  Boon,  and  Naemoor,  in  the  east  of  Scot- 
land, differed  from  one  another  markedly  in  soil  and  situation,  but  gave  results 
which  agree  in  the  main  points.  In  certain  respects  the  results  were  dissimilar 
to  those  reported  by  Somervllle  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  75),  but  this  was  to  be  expected 
as  the  soils  and  conditions  are  dissimilar. 

The  main  result  with  these  experiments  is  to  support  the  view  that  the 
chemical  constituent  most  needed  by  such  poor  pastures  is  phosphate  in  a  basic 
form  combined  with  an  excess  of  lime,  but  the  extraordinary  results  obtained 
with  slag  at  CJockle  Park  were  not  obtained. 

"The  lime-phosphatlc  manures — (a)  basic  slag  and  (b)  superphosphate  ap- 
plied along  with  lime — have  in  every  case  effected  a  marked  and  long-continued 
Improvement  on  the  poor  pastures  to  which  they  were  applied.  Basic  slag  ap- 
plied alone  has  on  the  whole  given  the  best  return  of  all  the  manures.  Potash 
used  along  with  basic  slag  has  not  generally  paid  its  way.  Even  in  the  case  of 
basic  slag,  on  an  average  3  or  4  years  elapsed  before  sufficient  result  was  ob- 
tained to  pay  for  the  slag.  .  .  .  Though  a  dressing  of  superphosphate  and  lime 
effected  a  considerable  Improvement,  it  did  not  pay  so  well  as  basic  slag.  The 
original  cost  of  the  dressing  was  greater,  and  on  the  average  the  return  obtained 
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was  not  greater  than  that  from  slag  alone.    The  effect  of  the  dreesing  was  not 
exhausted  in  9  years. 

"The  feeding  of  cake  gave  the  worst  retnm  of  all  for  the  expenditure.  In  no 
case  did  it  pay,  either  In  the  direct  increase  made  by  the  sheep  or  in  the  im- 
provement effected  In  the  pasture.  Gr^ierally  speaking,  very  little  result  is  re- 
coverable on  these  soils  from  the  manure  residue  of  the  cake  used. 

"MThen  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  coarse  sod  of  grass  of  poor 
quality,  clover  plants  and  the  fine  grasses  have  not  room  to  develop,  and  the 
effect  of  the  manure  is  shown  only  very  slowly.  On  such  pasture  sheep  alone 
are  unable  to  eat  down  the  grass  properly,  and  better  results  are  obtained  when 
sheep  and  cattle  are  grazed  on  the  same  land.  On  such  land  cattle  make  far 
greater  live  weight  increase  per  acre  than  sheep." 

[Experiments  with  sheep],  T.  R.  Arkktj.  (New  Hampshire  8ta.  Bui,  151, 
pp.  S2-S8). — ^A  report  of  progress  of  work  in  sheep  breeding  and  feeding  begun 
in  1908.  The  breeds  used  were  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Soutlidown, 
Merino,  Leicester,  and  Rambouillet.  Records  are  kept  of  26  characteristics  for 
each  sheep.  The  present  report  treats  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  Fi  gen- 
eration only.  **  The  Fi  heterozygotes  produced  from  a  cross  between  sheep  pos- 
sessing respectively  very  dark  and  pure  white  hair  color  usually  present  a 
mosaic  appearance.  However,  in  every  instance  there  is  a  clear  preponderance 
of  the  black  color.  It  also  appears  from  experimental  evidence  we  have  on  hand 
that  skin  pigmentation  in  sheep  is  inherited  in  a  similar  fashion." 

The  inheritance  of  horns  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  by  Wood  (E.  S.  R. 
22,  p.  378).  An  extended  distribution  of  wool  about  the  &ce,  ears,  and  legs 
appears  to  dominate  over  the  less  extended  or  sparser  covering.  Skin  folding 
appears  to  be  dominant  over  the  smooth  skin,  and  white  wool  dominant  over 
black.  The  best  results  obtained  in  raising  early  lambs  were  the  crosses  of  the 
Hampshire  or  Shropshire  ram  on  Merino,  Merino  grade,  or  Desert  Horn  ewe 
The  early  lambs  shrank  in  dressing  from  60  to  55  per  cent 

A  brief  report  is  made  of  a  feeding  test,  details  of  which  will  be  given  in  a 
forthcoming  bulletbi. 

The  development  of  the  skeleton  of  sheep  under  normal  conditions,  with 
insufficient  feed,  and  after  castration  at  an  early  age,  N.  Tschibwinsky 
{Arch.  MiJcros.  Anat.  «w  Entwicklungsgeechichte,  75  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  522^61; 
ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Allg.  «.  Ewpt.  Biol.,  1  (1910),  No.  9-10,  p.  342;  ZentU.  Oesam. 
Physiol,  u.  Path.  Stoifwechsels,  n.  ser.,  6  (1911),  No,  5,  pp.  22S,  224).— A  short 
r^sumd  of  a  more  extensive  work  in  Russian,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
data  on  the  form,  size,  and  differences  in  weight  of  sheep. 

The  differences  betweoi  the  skeleton  in  normal  and  abnormal  animals  are 
pointed  out  Castration  of  lambs  at  1  month  of  age  lengthens  the  neck  and 
the  long  bones,  shortens  and  broadens  the  os  innominatum,  inhibits  the  growth 
of  horns,  changes  the  skull  in  many  ways,  and  affects  the  weight  and  height 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  disproportionately. 

Periodic  migration  in  Spain,  A.  Fribourg  (Afm,  G^ogr.,  19  (1910),  No. 
105,  pp,  231-^44,  pis.  2,  figs.  5).— This  discusses  the  climatic  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  have  affected  the  periodic  migrations  of  flocks  of  sheep  between 
winter  and  summer  pastures.  The  distribution  of  sheep  and  the  routes  of 
migrating  flocks  are  illustrated  by  map& 

Sheep  raising  in  Russia,  R.  R.  Pbavokherski  (Ezheg-  Dept,  Zeml.  [Russia], 
SO  (1909),  pp.  459-484,  charts  5).— A  historical  survey  of  the  development  of 
sheep  raising  in  Russia,  and  a  description  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
industry.  According  to  the  beet  available  statistics  in  1909  European  Russia 
contained  85,000,000  sheep,  or  34  sheep  to  every  100  persons. 
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[Lamb  shearing  ezperimentB  in  New  Zealand]  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  DepU 
Agr.,  1  (1910),  No,  3,  pp.  217;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  Nov.,  p.  12S). — ^Twenty  lambs  were  dlYided  into 
2  lots,  one  lot  of  which  was  shorn.  At  the  end  of  6  months  the  unshorn  lot  had 
gained  in  weight  35  lbs.  more  than  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  9  months  75 
lbs.  Later,  when  the  2  lots  were  shorn,  the  unshorn  lot  gave  an  average  of 
2.1  lbs.  more  wool  than  the  other. 

Com,  soy-bean  pastures,  tankage  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  fattening 
hogs,  D.  T.  Gray,  J.  W.  Bidgway,  and  E.  R.  E^udaly  (AlabcMia  Col.  8ta^  BuL 
154t  pp.  45-87,  figs.  14)- — ^A  report  of  3  years'  work  in  feeding  105  hogs  in  order 
to  determine  (1)  the  value  of  soy-bean  i>asture  as  compared  with  other  feeds, 
(2)  t^e  most  profitable  amount  of  com  to  be  fed  as  a  supplement,  and  (3)  the 
effect  of  soy-bean  forage  on  the  quality  of  the  pork. 

When  com  was  used  alone  the  average  daily  gain  for  each  hog  was  0.375  lb. 
at  a  cost  of  7.61  cts.  When  a  soy-bean  pasture  was  grassed  with  a  one-fourth, 
one-half,  and  three-fourths  ration  of  com  the  average  dally  gains  were  raised 
to  1.102,  1.006,  and  1.329  lbs.,  respectively,  and  the  cost  of  the  pork  reduced  to 
2.59,  3.36,  and  3.17  eta  per  pound,  respectively.  One  acre  of  soy-bean  pasture 
afforded  grazing  for  10  hogs  for  43  days  when  a  one-fourth  ration  of  com  was 
fed,  48  days  on  a  one-half-ration  of  com,  and  62  days  on  a  three-fourths  ration 
of  com.  The  total  value  of  pork  made  on  each  acre  of  soy-bean  pasture  varied 
from  $25.84  to  $39.13. 

Tankage  and  cotton-seed  meal  proved  to  have  about  equal  feeding  value,  as 
supplements  to  corn  in  the  dry  lot.  It  proved  profitable  to  enclose  the  hogs  in  a 
dry  lot  after  the  pasture  crops  were  exhausted  and  to  feed  for  a  short  time  on 
grain. 

A  summary  of  Bulletin  143,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  569),-  is  included 

Origrln  of  the  Clydesdale  and  other  heavy  breeds  of  horses,  J.  G.  Ewabt 
(Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc.  8cot.,  5.  ser.,  28  (1911),  pp.  151-169,  figs.  16).— 
From  studies  of  the  skulls,  teeth,  limbs,  etc.,  of  fossil  and  living  horses,  the 
author  concludes  that  the  modem  heavy  English  breeds  have  been  the  result  of 
a  blend,  in  most  cases  of  3  distinct  wild  races,  namely  (1)  a  large,  robust, 
broad-browed  race,  with  a  straight  or  dished  face,  and  with  stout  limbs 
adapted  for  a  forest  life;  (2)  a  race  in  build  not  unlike  certain  modem  thor- 
oughbreds, characterized  by  a  ftice  bent  downward  on  the  cranium,  a  prom- 
inence between  the  eyes,  long  limbs,  well-laid  shoulders,  high  withers,  and  a 
high  set-on  tail;  and  (3)  a  race  highly  specialized  for  a  steppe  life,  character- 
ized by  a  long,  narrow  face,  and,  as  in  many  steppe  fbrms,  by  large  nasal 
chambers  (whic&  imply  a  "Boman  nose"),  by  clean  limbs,  close  hocks,  and  a 
wonderful  power  of  clearing  obstacles. 

Breeding  horses  for  the  XTnited  States  Army  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  AnUn. 
Indus.  Circ.  178,  pp.  IS). — ^The  information  contained  in  this  circular  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1910, 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  95).  It  is  claimed  that  the  supply  of  horses 
fit  for  army  remounts  has  become  so  limited  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  army  horse&  A  brief  outline  is  given 
of  the  plan  propose^  for  the  purchasing  of  stallions  and  the  proposed  method  of 
breeding. 

The  Braekel  hen,  L.  Vandeb  Snickt  (Chasse  et  P^he,  29  (1910),  No.  5,  P* 
98;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Dis- 
eases, 1910,  Nov.,  p.  ISS). — ^An  account  of  a  breed  of  fowls  known  in  France  as 
the  Braekel  and  in  England  as  the  Gampine. 
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Capons  and  caponizln^,  R.  R.  8locum  (17.  8.  DepU^Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui. 
452,  pp.  16,  figs,  7).^A  revision  of  an  article  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p. 
1158). 

The  ostrich  Industiry  in  the  XTnited  States,  A.  R.  Lee  (17.  8,  Dept,  Agr., 
Bur.  Aninu  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  2SS-^S8,  pis.  3;  Ore.  172,  pp.  233-238,  pis.  5).— 
The  following  topics  relating  to  ostrich  farming  are  discussed:  Breeds  and 
management,  incubation,  brooding,  pamsitea  and  diseases,  plucking,  adapta- 
bility of  different  sections  of  the  United  States  for  ostrich  raising,  and  the 
probable  future  of  the  industry. 

Water  glBBS  a  preservative  for  e^grs,  G.  H.  Lamson  {Cormecticut  Storrs 
Sia.  Bui.  67,  pp.  267-274,  fig.  1). — ^A  revision  of  a  portion  of  a  bulletin  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  1070). 

A  system  of  poultry  accounting,  R.  R.  Slooum  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  Circ.  176,  pp.  6). — ^This  circular  explains  a  system  of  keeping  an 
account  of  the  poultry  flock  which  will  enable  the  owner  to  determine  Its 
status  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Specimen  pages  are  given  for  an  inventory 
sheet,  monthly  summary  sheet,  yearly  summary  sheet,  balance  sheet,  and  yearly 
egg  record. 

Marketincr  eggs  tl^ough  the  creamery,  R.  R.  Slocum  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  239-246;  Farmers'  Bui.  U5,  pp.  i2).— This 
contains  information  on  methods  of  marketing  eggs,  including  an  account  of 
the  system  followed  by  a  creamery  in  northern  Minnesota  in  handling  them. 
Among  the  advantages  found  have  been  an  increased  price  for  the  eggs  and  a 
decided  improvement  in  their  quality. 

The  sanitary  construction  and  equipment  of  abattoirs  and  packing  houses, 
G.  H.  Parks  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  247-263,  pi.  1, 
fig.  1;  Circ.  173,  pp.  247-^63,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— In  this  paper  the  author  deals  with 
the  principles  and  sanitary  features  of  abattoir  construction. 

'*A11  buildings  that  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  animals 
for  the  preparation  of  meat  or  meat  food  products  should  meet  the  following 
requirements:  (1)  A  location  on  a  site  that  is  dry  and  with  an  aspect  which 
gives  an  abundance  of  sunlight;  (2)  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  by 
means  of  which  perfect  cleanliness  of  all  parts  of  the  building  can  be  secured, 
and  proper  means  for  the  removal  of  waste  water;  (3)  a  system  of  imme- 
diate and  perfect  sewage  removal  which  renders  it  impossible  that  the  air  or 
water  shall  be  contaminated;  (4)  a  system  of  ventilation  which  carries  off 
all  impurities  from  the  air  of  the  rooms  and  supplies  clean,  pure  air  as  re- 
quired; (5)  a  condition  of  building  construction  which  admits  of  perfect  clean- 
Ihiess  of  the  ceilings,  columns,  walls,  and  floors;  and  (6)  proper  equipment." 

DAIfiT  FABmNG^-DAIfiYINO. 

Beport  of  the  activities  of  the  dairy  institute  at  Hameln,  1910,  P.  Vieth 
{Ber,  MUchw.  Inst.  Hameln,  1910,  pp.  25). — ^This  contains  brief  reports  on  trials 
of  separators  and  other  dairy  apparatus,  and  analysis  of  milk,  butter,  and 


Ck>w-testing  associations,  H.  Rabild  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus, 
tipt.  1909,  pp.  99-118;  Circ.  179,  pp.  2-().— This  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  cow-testing  associations  in  Denmark  in  1892  and  the  growth  of  the  move- 
loent  in  other  countries.  Their  value  to  the  dairy  industry,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  associations,  is  pointed  out,  and  methods  of  organizing  the  farmers 
and  testing  the  herds  are  discussed.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  work 
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of  the  associations  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  encouraged  by  tlito 
Department.  Forms  for  a  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association  and  the 
contract  used  in  organizing  it  are  given. 

The  influence  of  food  on  the  composition  of  milk,  A.  Gicx^abelli  {(Hot.  IL 
koc.  Ital.  Jg.,  SI  {1909),  yo.  7,  pp.  308-^819;  abs,  in  Milchw.  ZentU.,  6  {1910), 
yo.  9,  p.  428), — ^The  addition  ot  beet  chips  to  a  normal  ration  did  not  appear 
to  affect  the  composition  of  the  milk,  but  an  exclusive  beet  chip  diet  cauaed 
the  milk  to  be  poor  In  protein  and  fat  Such  milk  is  not  recommended  for  feed- 
ing infants. 

On  factors  influencing  the  functional  activity  of  the  mammary  glBudf 
G.  d'Erbico  {Pediatria  [Naples],  18  {1910),  No,  i,  pp.  25S-266;  abs.  in  Rev. 
Hyg.  et  MM.  Infant,,  9  {1910),  No,  5-6,  pp.  541,  542).— The  author's  experi- 
ments with  dogs  indicate  that  a  ferment  Is  produced  in  the  fetal  membrane 
which  causes  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  gland.  An  intravenous  injection 
of  deflbrinated  blood  obtained  from  a  pregnant  dog  Inhibited  milk  secretion 
of  a  lactating  female  dog,  but  the  blood  of  a  normal  animal  did  not  have  tbia 
effect 

Fermented  milks,  L.  A.  Rogers  {U.  S,  DepU  Agr.y  Bur.  Anim.  Indna.  Rpt. 
1909,  pp.  lSS-161,  fig.  1;  Circ.  171,  pp.  1$S-161,  fig.  i).— This  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  investigations  on  the  biology  and  therapeutic  value  of  fermented  milk 
preparations  sold  under  various  trade  names,  as  zoulak,  vitallac,  yoghourt,  mat- 
Eoon,  baclllac,  keflr,  koumiss,  and  lactobacillin.  The  methods  of  preparation  are 
discussed,  and  a  bibliography  of  76  titles  is  appended. 

Notices  of  judgment  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Notices  of  Judgment  812,  pp.  H; 
8S6,  p.  1;  845,  pp.  2). — ^These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  and  condensed 
milk. 

The  extra  cost  of  producing  clean  milk,  G.  M.  WnrrAKEB  (I7.  8.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  119-lSl,  pis.  4,  fig.  1;  Circ.  170,  pp.  119- 
ISlf  pis.  4,  fig.  i).— The  aim  of  this  article  was  to  furnish  accurate  statements 
as  to  what  modem  sanitary  milk  means  and  the  extra  cost  to  the  dairyman. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

''  To  increase  the  score  of  a  dairy  from  42  to  approximately  70  points,  there 
may  be  in  15-cow  dairies  an  added  expense  of  5  eta  per  cow  per  day  for  labor, 
plus,  in  extreme  cases,  51  cts.  for  new  or  additional  equipment ;  and  if  we  add 
5  cts.  more  to  remunerate  the  proprietor  for  his  extra  care  and  vigilance,  there 
will  be  an  extreme  increase  of  15i  cts.  per  cow  per  day.  The  product  of  a  cow 
ranges  from  4,000  to  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year,  or  from  5  to  12  qts.  a  day. 
The  added  expoise  for  labor  would,  therefore,  amount  to  about  half  a  cent  to 
1  ct.  a  quart,  and  in  the  rare  instances  where  great  additional  expense  Is 
required  for  repairs,  new  construction,  and  new  equipment  this  might  raise  the 
increase  1  to  2  cts.  a  quart  more.  .  .  .  This  added  expense  of  improved 
methods  and  equipment  however,  would  no  doubt  be  partly  offset  by  increased 
production  and  increased  economy  of  feed,  so  that  the  net  extra  expense  of 
producing  clean  milk  would  probably  be  somewhat  less  than  the  figures  given. 
...  A  reasonably  clean  milk  is  worth  2  cts.  more  than  common  slovenly  milk. 
The  former  is  safer,  and  therefore  cheaper,  at  the  increased  price."  "Dirty 
milk  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  merchantable  article  at  any  price,  no  matter 
how  low.** 

Medical  milk  commissions  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  E.  C.  Schrosdeb  ( U,  8, 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  19S-200) .^Tbls  is  a  paper  pre- 
sented before  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Milk  Ck)mmisslons  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  June,  1910,  and  is  a  consideration  of  the  susceptibility  of  persons  to 
bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  of  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk. 
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Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following :  "  The  evidence  we  have  to 
prove  that  tubercle  bacilli  derived  from  cattle  cause  tuberculosis — and  fatal 
tuberculosis — among  human  beings  is  direct  and  irrefutable.  The  evidence  we 
liave  to  prove  that  the  milk  from  tuberculous  dairy  herds  frequently  contains 
living  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  is  equally  direct  and  Irrefutable.  Hence  no 
medical  milk  commission  should  consent  to  the  certification  of  milk  unless  it  is 
obtained  from  cows  that  are  free  from  tuberculosis  and  that  are  kept  in  an 
environment  free  from  tuberculosis  infection.  .  .  .  Pasteurization  should  be 
recommended  for  all  milk  that  is  not  certainly  free  from  the  germs  of  tubercu- 
losis or  those  of  other  diseases  ....  Until  commercial  pasteurization  has  been 
placed  under  official  supervision,  home  pasteurization  seems  to  be  the  best 
solution." 

Tubercle  bacilli  in  market  milk  in  Philadelphia,  H.  O.  Campbell  (U,  8. 
Dept.  AffT^,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  Rpt  1909,  pp.  163-177). — ^Data  on  the  percentage 
of  fat,  total  solids,  specific  gravity  of  milk,  and  the  number  of  leucocytes  and 
bacteria  in  the  market  milk  of  Philadelphia  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

In  a  study  of  the  presence  of  streptococci  and  tubercle  bacilli,  subcutaneous 
Inoculations  were  made  on  guinea  pigs.  In  the  ordinary  market  milk,  many 
cases  where  the  pigs  died  of  septic  peritonitis  a  microscopic  examination 
revealed  the  presence  of  streptococci.  Of  123  samples  of  market  milk  with 
which  inoculations  were  completed,  18  were  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli, 
or  14.6  per  cent  It  is  stated  that  if  all  the  experimental  animals  had  lived 
sufficiently  long  for  the  lesions  to  develop  the  percentage  found  would  probably 
baye  been  even  higher. 

In  **  pasteurized "  milk  obtained  from  dealers  known  to  have  pasteurizing 
machines  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  most  of  the  samples  indicated  that 
either  the  milk  was  not  properly  pasteurized  or  that  it  was  placed  under  bad 
conditions  after  the  process  was  completed.  Inoculations  showed  that  1  sample 
oat  of  12  contained  virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  In  other  market  milks  claimed 
to  be  pasteurized  a  large  number  of  bacteria  were  found,  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  count  of  leucocytes  after  heating  to  60°  C.  suggested  that  pasteurization 
bad  not  been  practiced  in  the  majority  of  the  samples.  Inoculations  of  these 
milks  likewise  showed  that  1  sample  out  of  12  contained  virulent  tubercle 
bacilli. 

"The  method  of  commercial  pasteurization  used  in  the  trade  can  not  be 
relied  upon  as  a  means  of  destroying  disease-producing  bacteria.  If  pasteuriza- 
tion is  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  purifying  milk,  it  should  be  done  under  legal 
regulation  and  official  supervision.  A  microscopic  examination  for  determining 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  is  of  little  value." 

The  viability  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  butter,  J.  R.  Mohleb,  H.  J.  Washbubn, 
and  L.  A.  Bogebs  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  179-185, 
fig.  1). — Butter  was  made  from  milk  inoculated  with  tubercle  bacilli,  packed  in 
glass  jars,  and  sent  by  express  to  Chicago.  After  remaining  in  storage  for 
periods  varying  from  10  days  to  6  months,  guinea  pigs  were  fed  the  butter  and 
others  were  inoculated  with  it 

It  was  found  that  the  storage  of  butter  at  ordinary  temperatures  during  a 
period  approximating  the  length  of  time  that  market  butter  is  usually  held 
will  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  tubercle  bacilli  within  the  product  The  experi- 
ments also  indicated  that  the  organisms  were  not  distributed  uniformly  through- 
out the  product,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  test  should  cover  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  since  negative  results  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  if  not 
properly  controlled  by  subsequent  experiments.  For  example,  certain  samples 
foiled  to  cause  tuberculosis  in  the  experimental  animals  when  the  butter  was 
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10  days  old,  while  other  samples  from  the  same  lot  but  90  days  old  produced 
tuberculosia  The  most  highly  infectious  lot  was  butter  made  from  milk 
secreted  by  a  tuberculous  udder.  The  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  with  products 
suspected  of  being  tut)erculous  was  found  to  be  a  more  delicate  test  than  the 
feeding  experiments. 

The  inference  drawn  from  this  work  is  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
producing  sanitary  or  certified  milk  would  be  to  manufacture  butter  only 
from  cream  that  is  free  from  tubercle  bacilli.  Though  the  application  of  the 
tuberculin  test  is  desirable,  pasteurization  should  be  resorted  to  where  it  is 
not  practicable.    No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  germicidal  action  of  salt 

The  viability  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  cheese,  J.  R.  Mohleb,  H.  J.  Washbubn, 
and  C.  F.  Doane  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim,  Indus.  Rpt,  1909,  pp.  l^t- 
191), — Cheese  made  from  milk  which  had  been  inoculated  with  tubercle  bacilli 
was  ripened  at  a  temperature  of  about  65*  F.  for  7  days,  then  put  into  tin  cans 
and  placed  in  cold  storage  at  about  33°  F.  At  periods  ranging  from  23  to  383 
days  from  the  day  the  cheese  was  made  it  was  used  for  feeding  and  for  inocu- 
lating guinea  pigs. 

None  of  the  animals  used  in  testing  the  cheese  when  it  was  23  days  old  de- 
veloped tuberculosis,  either  in  those  inoculated  or  in  those  fed,  but  generalized 
tuberculosis  was  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  lots  fed  or  inoculated  when  the 
cheese  was  from  33  to  261  days  old-  The  results  were  again  negative  in  all 
cases  after  the  cheese  was  297  days  old.  As  in  the  case  of  the  investigations  in 
butter  (noted  above),  the  bacilli  were  found  to  be  irregularly  distributed. 

As  a  result  of  thesd  experiments  it  is  evident  that  tubercle  bacilli  remain 
virulent  in  cheese  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  that  cheese  made  from 
raw  unpasteurized  milk  should  be  considered  a  possible  carrier  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  It  is  recommended  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  living  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  into  this  important  food,  either  by  subjecting 
all  cows  to  the  tuberculin  test  or  by  pasteurizing  the  milk. 

VETEBINABY  HEDIGINE. 

Besnlts  of  investigations  in  the  field  of  general  pathology  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  man  and  animals,  edited  by  O.  Lubabsgh  and  R.  Osteb- 
TAQ  (Ergeh.  Allg.  Path,  Mensch.  u.  Tiere,  12  (1908),  pp.  X+801 ;  13  {1909), 
pt8.  i.  pp.  IX+629;  2,  pp.  VIII+694;  U  (1910),  pta,  1,  pp.  X-h77i;  2,  pp.  IX-t 
9S2). — These  are  annual  reviews  of  the  literature  on  pathology  in  continuation 
of  the  series  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1180).  As  in  previous  issues, 
extensive  classified  bibliographies  and  author  and  subject  indexes  are  included. 

Besults  of  investigations  in  the  field  of  general  pathologry  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  man  and  animals,  edited  by  O.  liUBABSCH  and  R.  Ostkb- 
TAO  {Ergeb.  Allg.  Path.  Mensch.  u.  Tiere,  12  (1908),  pp.  X-{-S01;  IS  (1909), 
819). — In  this  supplemental  volume  a  comprehensive  review  is  given  of  litera- 
ture published  during  the  years  1906  to  1909  on  the  general  pathology  and 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  eye. 

Extensive  classified  bibliographies  are  Included. 

Besearch  work. — ^Diseases  of  animals,  F.  Tins  well  (Rpt.  Govt.  Bur. 
Microbiol.  N.  8.  Wales,  1909,  pp.  IISS,  dgms.  2).— A  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  investigation  of  infectious  diseases  is  first  entered  into. 
Bacterial  Infections  are  then  taken  up  and  Information  presented  upon  tubercu- 
losis, plague,  including  a  tabular  report  on  ecto-parasites  collected  from  rodents 
in  1909,  pseudo-tuberculosis  (lymphadenitis)  in  sheep,  bovine  mammitis,  etc. 
The  protozoan  diseases  considered  include  endemic  hematuria  in  cattle.  Jaundice 
In  lambs,  balanitis  in  sheep,  etc.    A  list  is  also  given  of  the  insects,  ticks,  etc., 
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known  to  transmit  or  suspected  of  transmitting  the  parasites  of  various  diseases 
of  man  and  animals. 

The  sources  and  modes  of  infection,  C.  V.  Chajin  (New  York  and  London, 
1910,  pp.  /Z+5PP).— According  to  the  author,  this  work  is  intended  to  indicate 
the  principles  which  should  guide  sanitary  practice,  and  to  point  out  how  labora- 
tory work  and  epidemiological  studies  in  recent  years  have  modified  certain  of 
these  principles.  Its  chapters  take  up  the  life  of  disease  germs  outside  of  the 
body,  carriers,  and  missed  cases,  limitations  to  the  value  of  isolation,  and  infec- 
tion by  contact,  fomites,  air,  food  and  drink,  and  insects. 

Handbook  of  physiological  methods,  R.  Tigebstedt  {Hanh.  Physiol.  Metho- 
dik,  2  {1911),  4'  AhU,  pp.  578,  figs.  ii7).— This  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  second 
Tolnme  of  this  work,  and  contains  a  description  of  the  teclmique  and  appara- 
tus utilized  in  hemodynamics.  The  main  chapters  are  on  hemodynamical  meas- 
uring and  registering  Instruments  (36  figures)  and  special  hemodynamic 
methods  and  hemodynamic  operations  (81  figures). 

This  work  will  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  studying  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  blood  and  blood  stream. 

The  behavior  of  the  fatty  substances  in  the  kidney  of  the  dog,  A.  Wiss- 
KiKCHEN  (Uher  das  Verhalten  der  fettigen  Substamen  in  der  Hundeniere, 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  19,  pi.  1,  figs.  2).— The  principal  object  of 
this  work  was  to  determine  whether  physiological  fat  was  present  in  the  kid- 
neys of  normal  dogs.  Kidneys  were  examined  from  22  normal  healthy  dogs  of 
various  ages,  from  21  starving  and  undernourished  dogs,  from  8  ovemourlshed 
and  obese  dogs,  from  22  nephritic  (catarrhal  distemper)  dogs,  and  from  42 
dogs  treated  with  various  poisons  (phosphorus,  phloridzin,  strychnin,  potas- 
sium bichromate,  etc.),  and  from  3  dogs  in  which  the  pancreas  had  been 
extirpated. 

The  results  of  the  work  show  that  the  kidneys  of  all  normal  dogs  contain  fat 
in  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  (newborn  or  young  animals  have  the  fat  of 
the  kidneys  lodged  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  ductus  papillares). 
In  the  dogs  which  had  starved  for  a  long  period  or  where  little  fat  was  given 
in  the  food,  the  fat  in  the  medullary  rays  diminished  partly  or  completely.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kidneys  of  the  ovemourlshed  and  obese  animals  showed 
fatty  infiltration  in  the  loops  of  Henle  and  the  contorted  tubules.  In  the 
poisoned  dogs  the  lesions  were  either  diffuse  or  focal,  but  in  all  instances  the 
initial  degenerative  process  began  in  the  medullary  rays  and  in  the  contorted 
tubules. 

A  suggestion  for  a  simple  expression  of  the  value  of  a  specific  serum, 
Lentz  {Ztschr.  Imimitdtsf.  v.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  S  {1910),  No.  7,  p.  797).— 
The  author  suggests  expressing  the  results  of  a  serological  test  In  the  form  of  a 
fraction.  When  determining  the  agglutination  of  a  certain  bacterial  strain 
with  a  definite  amount  of  serum,  the  numerator  represents  the  value  found, 
and  the  denominator  the  titer  of  the  serum. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  diastatic  leucocyte  ferment,  L.  Habeb- 
LANDT  {Pfliiger's  Arch.  Physiol.,  1S2  (1910),  No.  1-4,  pp.  175-204,  pi.  i).— The 
results  point  to  the  view  that  the  diastatic  ferment  which  exists  in  blood  serum 
is  partly  of  leucocytlc  origin. 

In  regard  to  the  splitting  off  of  the  bacteriolytic  immune  body,  W.  Spat 
(Ztschr.  ImmuMmsf.  u.  Expt  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  7  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  712-720).'— 
The  immune  body  bound  to  the  cholera  vibrio  can  be  split  off  and  can  be  con- 
veyed to  other  fluids.  These  fluids  then  give  the  same  reactions  which  were 
previously  possessed  by  the  original  serum,  even  after  heating.  The  activity 
of  the  extract  is  greatest  when  the  sensitization  of  the  bacteria  is  made  with 
an  inactive  serum. O 
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Secondary  and  tertiary  cholera  substances  are  capable  of  binding  inunime 
substances ;  cholera-precipitates,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  possess  any  binding 
capacity  for  normal  serum. 

The  cause  of  natural  immunity  in  pneumonia,  K  Unoebmann  {Arb.  K, 
OsndhtsanU,,  S6  {1911),  No,  S,  pp.  841-^57). — It  is  concluded  that  normal  re- 
sistance against  pneumonia  is  due  to  the  phagocytic  power  of  the  fresh  normal 
serum. 

Studies  in  regard  to  the  complement  bindin^r  phenomena  in  hemorriiairie 
septicema,  T.  Matsuda  {Ztschr.  Hyg,  u,  Infektionskrank.,  66  (1910),  N€k  5, 
pp.  S8S-S92). — This  is  in  part  a  Teriflcation  of  the  work  of  Wassermann,  Citron, 
and  Patz.« 

From  the  results  it  is  noted  that  after  a  single  infection  the  blood  serum  ia 
so  changed  that  in  conjunction  with  the  antigen  it  inhibits  hemolysia  Further- 
more, it  is  seen  that  it  Is  possible  with  the  method  to  differentiate  the  individual 
members  of  the  septicemia  group. 

Treatment  of  Purpura  hemorrhagica  with  streptolytic  serum,  J.  J.  Jot 
(Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  38  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  5S9,  5^0).— The  author  with  30  cases  of 
this  condition  and  serum  had  quicker  and  cleaner  recoveries  than  with  the  old 
line  treatment.    The  histories  of  3  cases  are  appended. 

Differentiation  of  the  meningococcus  from  similar  organisms  by  the 
peritoneal  test,  C.  Dopteb  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  (1910),  No. 
38,  pp.  600-602). — ^The  test  is  based  on  the  reaction  of  Pfeiffer,  and  was  made 
with  the  true  meningococcus,  the  pseudomeningococcus,  and  the  gonococcu& 

The  action  of  spermotoxins  upon  the  female  organism  and  the  egg,  M.  P. 
TUSHNOV  {Uchen.  Zap.  Kazan,  Vet.  Inst.,  27  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  29--31;  ab8.  m 
Ztschr.  Iwanunitatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  IJ,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  7,  p.  820).— The 
author  reports  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  immunize  actively  rabbits  with 
sperma-spermotoxin,  and  thus  produce  sterility. 

Report  of  the  Bombay  bacteriological  laboratory,  W.  B.  Bannerman 
(Rpt.  Bombay  Bad.  Lab.  1909,  pp.  19).— A  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
laboratory  for  the  year  1909.  It  has  particular  reference  to  the  control  of 
plague  and  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  vaccination  against  this  malady. 

Clinical  results  with  bacterial  vaccine,  F.  E.  Barnes  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  38 
(1910),  No.  3,  pp.  392,  393). — ^A  report  of  10  cases,  among  which  were  poll  evil, 
quittor,  and  fistula,  and  which  were  successfully  treated  with  antisuppuration 
bacterial  vaccine. 

The  action  of  Bacillus  coli  on  the  animal  organism,  J.  Studkinbki  (CompU 
Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  225-227).— In  this  preliminary 
note  the  author  states  that  after  giving  B.  coli  subcutaneously,  intravenously, 
intraperitoneally,  and  per  buccal  cavity,  lesions  could  be  noted  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys.    The  gross  and  microscopic  characteristics  are  stated  in  detail. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  serum  of  sheep  infected  with  the  Preisa- 
Nocard  bacillus  and  that  of  cachetic  horses,  G.  Finzi  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc» 
Biol.  [Paris],  69  (1910),  No.  25,  pp.  64-66;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  ImmunUatsf.  u. 
Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  3,  p.  599).— The  antitryptic  property  in  the 
serum  of  a  sheep  infected  with  the  Preisz-Nocard  bacillus  is  almost  always 
uniformly  diminished,  and  where  caseous  suppuration  exists  the  antitryptic 
index  is  always  lower.  No  benefit  therefore  can  be  expected  by  noting  the 
variations  in  the  honolytic  capacity  of  the  serum  for  detecting  tuberculosis, 

«Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  31  (1905),  No.  28,  p.  1101;  Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infek- 
tlonskrank,  52  (1906),  No.  2,  p.  238;  56  (1907)  No.  1,  p.  145;  Centbl.  Bakt  [etc.]. 
1.  Abt,  Orig.,  40  (1905),  No.  1,  p.  153. 
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caseoas  suppuration,  or  scours,  because  the  variations  are  not  characteristic  of 
any  disease. 

Anthrax,  with  special  reference  to  its  suppression,  H.  J.  Washbttbn  ( TJ.  S. 
DepL  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909y  pp,  217-^28,  pis.  3;  Farmers'  Bui.  439, 
1M>.  16) . — ^This  paper  discusses  the  nature  and  history  of  the  disease,  the  forms 
of  anthrax,  'the  anthrax  bacillus,  methods  of  combating  hifectious  diseases, 
yaocination  as  a  preventive,  and  other  preventive  measures. 

The  vaccination  of  bovines  against  symptomatic  anthrax  in  Switzerland 
and  other  countries,  R.  Balavoine  (Schweiz.  Arch.  TierheUk.,  51  (1909),  No. 
S,  pp.  137-185,  figs.  7;  ahs.  in  BerUn.  Tierarztl  Wcknschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  52, 
p.  1053). — ^After  describing  the  various  vaccinating  methods  and  substances, 
the  author  discusses  the  results  obtained  up  to  date  in  the  Cantons  of  Bern, 
Waadt,  Freiburg,  Glarus,  and  GraubUnden  In  Switzerland,  and,  further,  in 
Baden  and  Bavaria  in  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  results  obtained  the  author  concludes  that  much  danger  is  con- 
nected with  the  vaccination  against  symptomatic  anthrax,  and  recommends 
that  when  vaccination  is  done  it  should  always  be  accompanied  with  an  in- 
aarance  against  the  loss  of  the  animal.    Such  is  the  case  in  the  Canton  of  Bern. 

A  report  on  the  outbreaks  of  aphthous  fever  in  Pennsylvania  in  190&-8, 
L.  Pkabson  (Ann.  Rpt.  Perm.  Dept.  Agr.,  15  (1909),  pp.  181-247,  pis.  U, 
fnap  1). — ^This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  conducted  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1908-9,  a  report 
of  which  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  383). 

Parturient  palsy,  A.  B.  Robertson  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  38  (1910),  No.  3,  jip. 
390,  391). — ^A  description  of  2  cases  of  this  disease  with  unusual  symptoms. 

The  nature,  cause,  and  prevalence  of  rabies,  J.  R.  Mohleb  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Aqt.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  201-216).— In  this  paper  the  author 
deals  with  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  disease,  its  etiology,  its  trans- 
mission by  milk  and  meat,  its  differential  diagnosis,  its  distribution  and  prev- 
alence, and  its  prevention  and  eradicaton. 

Babies  or  hydrophobia,  J.  R.  Mohleb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers^  BuL 
449,  pp.  23). — ^This  paper  is  based  upon  the  article  above  noted. 

The  complement  binding  reaction  for  diagnosing  rabies,  W.  Nedrigailoff 
and  W.  Sawtschenko  (Ztschr,  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  /,  Orig.^  8  (1910), 
No.  3,  pp.  353-357). — ^A  specific  rabicidal  serum  yields  a  complement  binding 
reaction,  (1)  with  the  brain  substance  from  rabid  and  normal  animals,  and  (2) 
with  the  salivary  glands  from  man  and  dog  dying  as  a  result  of  rabies. 

No  reaction  could  be  obtained  with  the  extracts  of  the  internal  organs  and 
muscles  from  man,  dogs,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  sheep  dying  from  rabies. 

The  treatment  of  rabies  in  animals,  P.  Remlinqeb  (Rev.  G&n.  M6d.  V^t., 
16  (1910),  No.  189,  pp.  489-^07). -^The  author,  after  considering  the  various 
methods  in  use  for  treating  rabies  in  animals,  such  as  the  dog,  rabbit,  sheep, 
bovine,  and  horse,  and  in  man,  details  some  of  his  results  obtained  by  the 
simultaneous  serum-virus  method  for  animals. 

The  results  show  that  an  excess  of  virus  in  the  mixture  is  better  than  an 
excess  of  serum  for  vaccination. 

A  study  of  surra  found  in  an  importation  of  cattle,  followed  by  prompt 
eradication,  J.  R.  Mohleb  and  W.  Thompson  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim. 
Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  81-98,  pis.  3,  figs.  2;  Giro.  169,  pp.  18-97,  pis.  3,  figs.  2).— 
Of  46  bulls,  2  cows,  1  heifer,  and  2  calves  of  7  different  breeds  of  the  so-called 
Brahman  cattle  that  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  India  in  June, 
1906,  3  were  found  by  injecting  the  blood  into  rabbits  on  July  5  and  6  to  be 
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infected  with  Trypanosoma  evansi,  the  causative  agent  of  Burra.  The  3  in- 
fected animals  were  destroyed  July  20  and  the  remaining  catUe  protected 
from  blood-sucking  flies  and  mosquitoes  which  swarmed  around  the  corral  in 
countless  numbers.  **  On  completion  of  the  screening  of  the  south  and  east  sides 
of  the  corral  an  abundant  supply  of  sticky  and  poisonous  fly  paper  was  spread 
about  within  the  Inclosure,  and  very  shortly  all  the  Tahanus  atratus  were 
caught  or  destroyed,  along  with  large  numbers  of  the  other  Tabanidie  and 
Stomospys  calcitra^is,  one  of  the  Muscidse.  However,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  latter  species  and  a  few  T.  lineola  and  T.  oostaliB  still  remained^  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  eliminate  them  by  this  temporary  screening." 

In  a  second  series  of  inoculations  made  July  31»  7  animals  were  found  in- 
fected and  were  destroyed.  A  specially  constructed  fly-proof  stable  containing 
Individual  fly-proof  box  stalls  was  then  erected  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
all  kinds  of  flies,  and  especially  the  stable  fly,  B,  oalcitrans,  considered  by  some 
authorities  as  being  capable  of  transmitting  trypanosomal  infections.  "After 
this  second  test  it  seemed  plausible  to  consider  that  only  the  Tabanids — and 
probably  only  the  Taharws  atratus — ^were  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  in- 
fection, and  that  the  disease  would  be  eradicated  with  the  elimination  of  those 
animals  which  had  been  infected  by  these  flies  previous  to  July  27,  when  this 
Tabanus  was  effectually  excluded  as  a  factor  in  the  conveyance  of  the  in- 
fection." 

Four  additional  animals  were  found  infected  on  August  6  and  4  on  August 
11  and  were  destroyed,  making  a  total  of  18.  Further  injections  of  blood 
resulted  negatively  and  the  remaining  animals,  33  in  number,  were  released 
from  quarantine  on  November  4,  1906. 

The  investigations  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  there  were  only  3  in- 
fected zebus  at  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  cattle  in  quarantine  and  that  the 
others  became  subsequently  infected  by  means  of  the  plague  of  flies  present  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  quarantine  station. 

The  authors  discuss  the  history  of  the  importation  of  Indian  cattle  into 
America,  the  characteristics  of  Indian  cattle,  the  nature  of  the  causative  agent 
of  surra  and  the  disease  which  it  produces,  rabbit  experiments  with  infected 
blood,  and  the  r61e  of  the  Tabanidse  in  the  transmission  of  surra. 

**  It  has  been  definitely  shown  that  in  surra  as  well  as  in  other  trypano- 
somal infections  microscopical  examination  of  either  stained  or  unstained 
blood  films  will  not  suffice  in  making  a  diagnosis,  and  that  the  only  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  by  animal,  particularly  rabbit,  inoculations^ 

"  Relative  to  further  importations  into  the  United  States  of  any  class  of  sus- 
ceptible animals  from  surra-infected  countries  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
for  menageries  or  zoological  gardens,  the  experience  gained  in  this  outbreak 
indicates  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  import  such  possibly  infected  animals 
without  testing  each  individual,  either  before  or  after  arrival,  by  blood  inocu- 
lations of  susceptible  small  animals,  preferably  rabbits." 

The  susceptibility  of  the  dog  to  African  horse-sickness,  A.  Thehjeb 
(Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  2S  {1910),  No.  ^,  pp.  315^26) .—This  reply 
to  the  account  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  391)  includes  a  report  of 
further  experiments. 

"  Of  2  dogs  injected  subcutaneously  with  5  cc.  of  a  filtrate  mixture  obtained 
t>y  diluting  1  cc.  of  virus  with  4  cc.  water  and  passing  the  mixture  through  a 
Berkefeld  filter  both  contracted  typical  horse-sickness  reactions,  and  one  died 
with  all  the  lesions  of  horse-sickness  on  post-mortem  examination.  The  blood 
of  the  dog  which  died,  tapped  during  the  reaction  and  2  cc.  injected  subcu- 
taneously into  a  mule,  communicated  typical  horse-sickness  of  an  acute  type, 
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trom  which  the  mule  died.  ...  Of  7  susceptible  dogs  injected  with  blood  of 
a  dos  suffering  from  horse-sickness,  all  contracted  typical  horse-sickness  re- 
actions. The  dog  injected  with  one-thousandth  part  of  a  cubic  centimeter 
recovered  from  the  disease,  but  the  injection  of  2  cc.  of  its  blood  proved  virulent 
for  a  horse  which  died  of  horse-sickness  on  the  eleventh  day." 

li^ote  Tegtctdiag  the  precedincr  article,  J.  McFaoyean  {Jour.  Compar.  Path, 

ana  Ther.,  23  {1910),  No.  4.  PP.  825-328) .-—A  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Ck>xitribution  to  the  biology  of  the  tubercle  bacilluB  and  some  asid-fast 

saprophytes,  H.  Windisch    (Beitrag  zur  Biologie  des  Tuherkelhazillua  und 

einiger  Sduref ester  Saprophyten,    Inaug,  Diss,,  Unw,  Bern,  1908,  pp.  90). — In 

this  work  the  author  found  that  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  when 

grown  in  acid  bouillon  changes  its  characteristics  in  so  far  that  it  at  times 

reduces  the  acidity  and  at  other  times  increases  it,  but  that  in  most  instances 

the  reaction  never  reaches  the  neutral  point    This  manifestation,  however,  is 

Inconstant,  as  there  are  strains  which  make  bouillon  alkaline  and  then  go  over 

to  acid  formation.    In  a  bouillon  of  the  same  composition,  the  human  type  of 

bacilli,  wliich  were  rendered  avirulent  by  passing  them  through  cold-blooded 

animals,  usually  made  the  media  alkaline.    Bovine  tubercle  bacilli  and  the 

bacilli  from  cold-blooded  animals  render  the  substrat  alkaline,  and  it  remains  so. 

Avian  tubercle  bacilli  likewise  produce  basic  substances  which  render  the  media 

less  acid;  but  alkalinity  only  sets  in  with  these  bacteria  when  a  superficial 

growth  is  present.    The  various  acid-fast  saprophytes  examined  by  the  author 

when  grown  in  an  acid  medium  in  most  instances  produced  a  strong  alkalinity. 

The  author,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  tests,  does  not  believe  that  the  various 

types  of  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  differentiated  from  one  another  by  the  production 

of  acid  or  alkali. 

Snman  tuberculosis  as  a  symbiotic  double  infection,  Sophie  Fughb 
iZtschr.  Tuberkulose,  16  (1910),  No.  4,  PP-  351-364,  figs.  5).— The  author,  on 
the  basis  of  C.  Spengler*s  theories  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  483)  in  regard  to  Bacillus 
humano-longus,  shows  tliat  tuberculosis  in  man  rests  upon  a  symbiotic  double 
infection  which  can  be  proved  by  the  double  precipitin  reaction,  and  further- 
more by  the  general  behavior  of  the  precipitins  in  the  blood. 

The  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  of  Ehrlich's  dlazo  reaction  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  and  its  behavior  during  specific  treatment,  J.  von  Szab6ky 
{Zischr.  Tuberkulose,  17  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  105-119) .—The  author  investigated 
422  urines,  872  of  which  came  from  tuberculous  subjects  (man),  12  from 
suspected  cases,  and  38  from  non tuberculous  cases.  From  this  work  he  con- 
cludes that  the  diazo  reaction  has  no  value  as  a  diagnostic  reagent,  but  that 
where  it  is  constantly  present  in  tuberculous  subjects  it  points  to  a  bad 
prognosis. 

A  contribution  to  the  ophthalmo-reaction  obtained  with  Bovo-tuberculol  D, 
Abel  (Berlin,  Tier&rtztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  H,  pp.  236,  237).— Com- 
parative tests  between  Bovo-tuberculol  D  (Merck)  per  conjunctival  sac  and 
Koch's  tuberculin  injected  subcutaneously  led  the  author  to  conclude  tliat  the 
former  does  present  some  advantages  over  the  latter. 

The  precipitin  reaction  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  H.  Vall^e  and 
G.  FiNzi  (Rec.  M6d.  V6t.,  87  (1910),  No.  18,  pp.  408-413;  ahs.  in  Ztschr. 
Immunitatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  9,  p.  P05).— According  to 
the  author,  the  precipitin  reaction  under  certain  conditions  can  be  a  valuable 
diagnostic  agent  for  tuberculosis. 

XiKperimental  studies  in  tuberculosis,  A.  Mabxeb  (Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  115-117). — From  these  experiments,  which 
deal  with  the  bactericidal  properties  of  sodium  oleate  for  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
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the  author  concludes  that  this  substance  is  capable  of  fully  destroying  the 
viability  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  that  bacteria  so  killed  are  very  eflkdent 
for  inununizlng  purposes. 

Report  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Ck>ntrol  of  Bovine  Tuber- 
culosis (U,  8.  Depi,  AgK,  Bur.  ArUm.  Indus.  Circ.  175,  pp.  »7).— This  is  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  various  committees  of  this  commission,  who  conducted  In- 
vestigations in  regard  to  (1)  education  and  legislation,  (2)  location  of  tuber- 
culosis* in  cattle,  (3)  dissemination  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  (4)  disposi- 
tion of  tuberculous  animals,  together  with  15  resolutions  adopted  by  the  com- 
mission as  a  whole. 

Beport  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Control  of  Bovine  Tuber^ 
culosis  {Ottawa:  Oovt,,  1910,  pp.  41;  reprint  from  Proc,  Atner.  Vet.  Med. 
Assoc.,  47  {1910),  pp.  SI;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Centbl.  Qesanu  Tuberkulose  Forsch., 
S  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  2i5-2i5).— Noted  above. 

The  occurrence  of  actinomycosis  in  cows'  udders,  J.  H.  Pattebson  {Vet» 
Jour.,  67  {1911),  No.  431,  pp.  269-271).— In  Investigations  of  about  50  speci- 
mens of  udders  (examined  within  a  period  of  2  years)  suspected  of  tuberculous 
lesions,  the  author  found  the  lesions  in  5  of  the  cases,  or  an  average  of  10 
per  cent,  to  be  due  to  actinomyces. 

Contagious  granular  vaginitis  in  cattle,  and  its  relation  to  sterility  and 
abortion,  A.  Wilson  {Vet.  Jour.,  66  {1910)  No.  422,  pp.  4S0-482) .—This  paper 
discusses  the  etiology,  symptoms  and  course,  differential  diagnosis,  therapeu- 
tics, sequelse,  etc.,  and  reports  cases  of  this  disease. 

Of  1,800  head  of  cattle  examined  by  the  author  within  the  year,  00  per  cent 
of  the  females  were  affected  with  chronic  vaginitis  foUicularis  in  varying  de- 
gree ;  most  of  the  animals  were  bred  in  Essex,  while  others  were  brought  from 
different  counties  to  be  tested.  It  is  stated  that  not  a  single  case  of  the  acute 
disease,  as  described  by  European  writers,  has  presented  itself. 

"Contagious  granular  vaginitis  is  to  be  handled  as  an  infectious  disease  on 
the  usual  lines,  disinfection  and  isolation  being  essential  for  its  control  and 
eradication.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  malady  call  for  curative  and  prophylactic 
measures  somewhat  similar  to  those  recomm^ided  for  epizootic  abortion.  (1) 
antiseptic  irrigations  of  all  animals,  diseased  and  healthy;  (2)  cleansing  and 
disinfection  of  the  external  genitals,  tail,  and  hind  quarters;  (3)  disinfection 
of  the  cowsheds  or  other  infected  buildings,  especially  floors  and  gutters  or 
channels;  (4)  isolation  of  diseased,  suspected,  or  newly  arrived  animals;  (5) 
cessation  from  breeding  for  a  reasonable  time,  0  to  8  weeks  (3  months  after 
abortion).  The  later  or  chronic  stages  do  not  appear  to  require  any  treat- 
ment" 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks  in  California,  W.  M.  Mackellab  and  6.  H.  Habt 
{V.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  283-^00,  pi.  1,  figs.  4;  Ciroi 
^74,  pp.  28S'S00,  pi.  1,  figs.  4)- — ^The  authors  first  review  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  California  prior  to  the  commencement  of  eradication  worlt  in  July,  1906. 
Upon  investigation  in  that  year  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego, 
Orange,  Fresno,  and  Ventura  counties  were  found  to  be  heavily  infested,  and 
Tulare,  Kern,  Kings,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Bemardbio,  and  Madera 
counties  were  found  to  be  infested  to  a  lesser  degree. 

In  discussing  the  methods  used  in  tick  eradication  in  California,  they  con- 
sider the  dipping  solution,  its  preparation  and  use,  and  the  dipping  vats  found 
most  practical,  namely,  the  swim  vat,  cage  vat,  and  wade  vat,  with  detailed 
illustrated  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  first  2.  *'The  dipping  season  in 
California  begins  about  April  1  and  must  continue  at  SO-day  intervals  until 
8  or  9  dippings  have  been  made  in  order  to  clean  the  range  In  one  season.    Dur- 
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ing  these  8  or  9  months  it  is  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  be  present  at  each 
dipping  and  supervise  the  mixing  of  the  dipping  fluid  in  person."  In  order 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  infested  Mexican  live  stock,  a  stoclt-proof  fence  is 
being  erected  along  the  international  line. 

"  As  a  result  of  4  years'  work  by  the  Bureau  and  state  officials,  California 
has  only  9,315  square  miles,  instead  of  69,755  square  miles,  of  territory  in 
quarantine  for  Texas-fever  ticks.  Of  this  area  remaining  in  quarantine  a  large 
percentage  is  at  present  tick  free  and  should  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  re- 
leased. Of  the  original  153,476  cattle  infested  there  remain  under  local 
quarantine  41,906.  This  number  includes  all  herds  on  which  the  slightest  in- 
festation has  been  found  in  1910,  and  many  of  these  will  no  doubt  be  free 
with  the  close  of  this  season's  work.  Half  of  this  number  are  on  one  large 
ranch  where  eradication  work  has  been  slow  on  account  of  its  size,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  range,  and  lack  of  coox)eration  from  the  owner. 

**  Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  tick  eradication  in  California  condemnations 
for  Texas  fever  were  numerous  in  the  abattoirs  having  federal  inspection. 
I>uring  the  past  2  years  not  a  single  condemnation  for  this  disease  has  occurred 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  majority  of  the  cattle  from  the  quarantined  area  are 
slaughtered.  In  the  past  year  deaths  from  Texas  fever  on  the  ranges,  where 
some  years  back  losses  annually  reached  into  the  thousands  of  head,  have 
been  so  few  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  Our  experience  has  proved  that 
tick  eradication  Is  not  only  i)ossib]e  but  with  stringent  laws  and  proper  methods 
is  very  practicable.  When  attained  it  returns  to  the  individual  owner  and  the 
cattle  industry  at  large  many  times  more  than  the  cost  of  its  accomplishment.** 
Woody  aster  (Zylorrhiza  parryi),  O.  L.  Priew  and  L.  C.  Raifobd  (Wyotiv- 
ing  8ta,  Bui.  88,  pp.  S-20,  figs,  i). — ^This  bulletin  records  information  collected 
which  indicates  that  the  woody  aster  is  the  cause  of  serious  loss  of  sheep  in 
'Wyoming.  This  plant  grows  only  on  allmlied  gumbo-clay  soils  and,  except  for 
one  recorded  season,  is  always  heavily  infested  with  a  fungus  {Puocmia 
aylorrhizw)  which  may  add  to  the  poisonous  character  of  the  plant. 

Aster  poisoning  is  characterized  by  lassitude,  difficult  respiration,  muscular 
weakness,  bloat,  and  final  prostration.  From  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  animals 
affected  die.  The  duration  of  the  illness  is  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 
Gastro-enterltis  results  from  fermentation  of  Ingesta  acting  an  an  irritant;  a 
general  passive  congestion  is  due  to  weak  and  impeded  heart  action,  and  In  part 
by  reason  of  diaphragmatic  pressure  on  the  lungs  produced  by  tympany.  There 
is  an  albuminoid  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  due  to  the  precipitation 
of  proteids  by  a  toxin  or  toxins.  The  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic  and  is 
not  uniformly  successful.  It  consists  in  the  administration  of  stimulants  in 
small  doses,  carminatives,  and  antiferments. 

The  results  of  feeding-pen  experiments  are  reported  as  follows:  "Although 
purged,  and  fasted  for  a  day,  before  placing  in  the  feeding  pens,  the  sheep 
persistently  refrained  from  eating  the  growing  plant  other  than  in  a  few  in- 
stances. After  nibbling  of  it  slightly  they  would  exhibit  considerable  lassitude 
and  dejection  and  thereafter  avoid  it  entirely.  A  young  ewe,  taken  from  the 
reserve  and  penned  May  22,  ate  of  the  aster  somewhat  on  May  23  and  again 
on  May  24  and  on  the  morning  of  May  25  was  found  dead.  An  old  wether, 
placed  in  the  feeding  pen  May  31,  after  the  usual  preparation,  avoided  eating 
the  plant  for  a  time,  but  finally  ate  of  it  freely,  dying  June  2.  .  .  . 

"A  young  ewe  and  an  old  wether,  both  freshly  pamed  June  11,  were  given 
small  amounts  of  the  dried  plant  on  June  15.  They  were  allowed  to  eat  as 
freely  of  it  as  they  wished  on  June  16  and  17  and  they  did  seem  to  relish  it 
more  than  had  been  the  case  with  the  growing  plant    On  June  17  the  young 
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ewe  died,  wbile  the  old  wetber  was  in  a  dying  condition  that  eyening,  which 
terminated  during  the  night." 

Immunization  of  goats  against  Malta  fever,  H.  Vincent  and  Ck>ixioNON 
{Compt  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [ParU],  69  (1910),  No.  Si,  pp.  ^68-^70).— Results  of 
tests  with  the  vaccine  preixared  by  the  author  (by  taking  an  emulsion,  in 
physiological  salt  solution,  of  a  3-day-old  gelatin  culture  of  Micrococcus 
melitensis  and  treating  it  with  ether  and  agitating,  then  evaporating  off  the 
ether  and  heating  at  38 "*  C.)  on  young  goats  are  reported.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  considered  good. 

Some  recent  experiments  on  Infectious  anomla  of  the  horse,  M.  Francis 
and  R.  P.  Masstelleb  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  39  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  132-147). — This 
is  a  report  of  studies  conducted  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in  Bulletin 
119  of  the  Texas  Station,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1084). 

A  horse,  which  was  kept  for  2  years  in  a  small  pasture  with  several  in- 
fected horses  and  mules,  did  not  become  infected,  although  it  ate  from  the 
same  manger,  drank  from  the  same  trough,  and  grazed  with  them.  At  the 
end  of  2  years  the  horse  was  injected  with  3  cc.  of  blood  from  an  infected 
mule,  a  high  fever  developing  on  the  twelfth  day  and  again  on  the  twenty- 
third  day,  which  proved  fataL 

In  a  second  experiment  4  oz.  of  blood  drawn  from  the  Jugular  vein  of  the 
horse  mentioned  above  and  given  by  mouth  to  a  healthy  horse  on  November 
26  produced  the  disease  but  did  not  prove  fatal.  Four  oz.  of  blood  drawn  on 
January  16  from  the  animal  infected  'November  26  Just  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
reaction  and  injected  into  a  healthy  horse  caused  its  death  on  April  10.  Four 
oz.  of  blood  from  the  horse  which  died  April  10  was  given  by  mouth  on  March 
25  to  another  horse  but  failed  to  infect 

In  a  third  experiment  large  numbers  of  larvfe  of  the  cattle  tick  (Margaropua 
[Boophilus]  annulatU8)t  the  progeny  of  females  which  engorged  on  an  in- 
fected horse,  were  applied  and  attached  to  an  uninfected  horse  but  failed  to 
produce  the  disease.  In  a  fourth  experiment  bisulphate  of  quinin  administered 
by  mouth  to  a  10-year-old  mule  appeared  to  arrest  the  fever.  In  a  fifth  ex- 
periment atoxyl  was  administered  but  failed  to  be  of  value.  In  a  sixth  experi- 
ment a  12-year-old  mare  that  was  subcutaneously  inoculated  with  15  cc.  of 
porcelain-filtered  blood  from  a  mule  the  blood  of  which  was  known  to  be 
virulent,  developed  the  disease;  trypanred  was  then  injected  intravenously  but 
apparently  had  no  value  as  a  curative  agent  In  the  seventh  and  last  experi- 
ment here  reported  the  intravenous  injection  of  trypanblue  failed  to  arrest  the 
disease. 

Temperature  tables  accompany  the  reporta 

Observations  on  bursatti  [summer  or  rain  sore],  G.  L.  Roadhouse  (Amer. 
Vet.  Rev.,  38  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  576-^82).— The  author,  after  detailing  his  clin- 
ical findings  with  this  disease,  concludes  "that  he  was  successful  in  treating 
bursatti  by  excising  the  diseased  tissues  as  completely  as  possible,  followed  by 
the  application  of  antiseptic  solutions  and  dusting  powders;  that  strong  solu- 
tions of  formaldeliyde  prove  effective  in  checking  the  secretions  and  excessive 
granulations,  without  noticeable  ill  effects  to  the  animal;  and  that  animals 
suffering  with  the  extensive  forms  of  the  disease  can  be  treated  more  success- 
fully by  removing  them  to  cool  climates  where  the  disease  is  not  apt  to  recur." 
In  no  case  were  filaria  found  in  the  blood. 

Observations  upon  equine  colic,  P.  Speibeb  {Munchen.  TierdrztU  Wchnschr.^ 
55  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  87-89;  aba.  iti  Vet.  Rec,  23  {1911),  No.  1190,  p.  696).— 
Among  65  colic  cases  treated  by  the  author  during  the  year  were  6  fatal  cases 
of  verminous  embolism  of  the  colic  arteries  caused  by  8trongylu9  armatu9. 
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In  one  case  death  occurred  after  3  days,  while  the  other  5  extended  over  periods 
of  ftom  16  to  23  days. 

Investifirations  of  equine  piroplaamosis  in  the  Government  of  Byaaan  in 
1908,  A.  W.  Belitkeb  {Ztschr.  Infektianskrank,  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  7  {1910), 
2fo.  S^4,  pp.  2U-2S8;  abs.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  Bci.,  5  {1910),  No.  4.  PP.  62Jh 
6^8).— The  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  1906  first  occurred  on  May  11«  the 
greatest  number  of  cases  appearing  from  May  19  to  24.  ''Out  of  115  animals 
attacked  89.5  per  ceeit  were  Imported  from  the  steppes  and  only  10.5  per  cent 
locally  bred.  Of  the  former  58  per  cent  were  attacked  in  their  first  year,  34 
p»  cent  in  their  second  year,  and  7  per  cent  in  their  third  year  after  importa- 
tion." A  complication  with  colic  was  observed  In  108  of  115  sick  horsea  The 
Timloice  of  the  outbreak,  which  has  been  found  to  be  yariable  in  former  years, 
was  as  great  at  the  beginning  of  1906  as  at  the  end. 

"In  the  treatment  considerable  success  followed  intramuscular  injections 
of  perchlorid  of  mercury  alternated  with  5  gm.  doses  of  calomel  in  ball.  Five 
tenth  gm.  doses  of  atoxyl  subcutaneously  also  appear  to  act  satisfactorily  to- 
gether with  salicylate  of  mercury  in  0.5  gm.  doses  in  ball." 

Dermacentor  reHculatwt  appears  to  transmit  the  disease  in  the  northern  part 
of  Russia  and  Hyalomma  aeffyptium  in  the  southern  part. 

The  treatment  of  piroplasmosis  of  horses,  A.  W.  Bez^itzeb  {Aha,  in  Bui. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  9  {1911),  No.  5,  p.  218). — ^Two  horses  experimentally  Inoculated 
with  the  virus,  and  injected  with  trypanblue,  1  receiving  4  injections  and  the 
other  5  Injections  of  100  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  solution,  were  not  infected  while  the 
check  animal  succumbed  to  a  grave  form  of  the  disease. 

Poultry  diseases  and  their  treatment,  R.  Peabl,  F.  M.  Subface,  and  M.  R. 
GuBTiss  {Maine  Sta.  Doc.  398,  pp.  IX'\-216,  figs.  4^).— ^his  is  a  compilation 
and  digest  of  information  regarding  the  commoner  diseases  of  poultry,  their 
diagnosis,  etiology,  treatment,  and  prognosis. 

The  nematodes  parasitic  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
ruminants,  B.  H.  Ransom  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  But.  i«7,  pp. 
192,  figs.  152). — In  this  paper  the  author  describes  the  various  species  of  nema- 
todes occurring  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  ruminants  in  detail  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  Illustrations  showing  the  characteristics  accompany  the  de- 
Bfriptlons  of  the  more  important  species.  About  50  species  which  have  been 
reported  as  parasitic  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  ruminants  are  listed,  not  less 
than  30  of  these  being  known  to  occur  in  this  country. 

The  methods  of  collecting  and  preparing  specimens  and  the  structure  of 
nematodes  parasitic  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  ruminants  are  first  dealt  with. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  by  keys  to  and  descriptions  of  the 
families,  gmera,  and  species.  Under  each  species  the  author  gives  the 
synonymy,  specific  diagnosis,  hosts^  location,  locality  collected,  life  history,  and 
means  of  control,  so  fkr  as  Icnown.  The  work  concludes  with  a  compendium 
of  species  arranged  according  to  hosts. 

Pulmonary  distomiasis,  H.  Hanson  {Abs.  in  Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S9  {1911), 
Jfo.  S,  pp.  SHy  315). — ^The  occurrence  of  the  lung  fluke  {Paragonimua  wester- 
manU)  in  cats  at  Milwaukee,  W1&,  is  reported.  Three  other  reports  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  parasite  in  the  United  States  are  mentioned,  namely.  In  hogs 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  cats  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  in  dogs  at  OolUBabus,  Ohio. 

The  pharmaoology  of  Bul]>hur  and  its  compounds,  Wild  {Mefvk*s  Bpt., 
to  {1911),  No.  3,  p.  61). — ^A  discussion  in  regard  to  the  various  uses  of  sulphur 
la  medicines.  A  comparison  is  made  with  other  drugs  used  f^r  some  of  the 
aaoie  purposes. 
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BITEAL  ECONOMICS. 

Becent  ixnmi^rrants  in  asrricaltarey  A.  E.  Cance  (Washington:  Govt.,  1911, 
pp.  75). — ^Thls  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  on 
recent  immigrants  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  which  shows  the  scope, 
method,  and  purpose  of  the  investigation,  a  general  sociological  and  economic 
survey  of  the  immigrants  in  rural  communities,  the  different  races  in  agricul- 
ture, their  conditions  of  emplosrmeut,  housing  conditions,  standard  of  living,  etc 

Immigrant  rural  communities,  A.  E.  Cance  {Survey,  25  (1911),  No.  15, 
pp.  587-595), — ^The  author,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  r^wrt  issued  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  in  1910  relative  to  recent  immigrants  engaghig  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  (see  above),  discusses  at  length  the  history, 
economic  characteristics,  social  progress,  and  institutions  of  the  rural  immigrant 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  about  one-fourth  of  all  male  breadwinners  of  foreign 
parentage  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  1900,  although  a  greater 
part  of  them  were  of  the  older  Immigration  who  settled  in  the  Middle  West 
years  ago  and  who  have  now  become  thoroughly  Americanized  and  have  made 
successful  and  prosperous  farmers.  In  the  ESast  and  South,  where  the  foreign 
rural  groups  are  new,  infrequent,  and  unsettled,  they  have  yet  to  prove  their 
fitness  generally  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

It  is  shown  that  the  immigrant  as  a  farmer  or  permanent  farm  laborer  gener- 
ally becomes  a  real  economic  factor  in  rural  pursuits,  but  as  a  seasonal  agicul- 
tural  laborer — that  is,  one  who  lives  in  the  city  during  the  winter  and  works  on 
the  farm  for  only  a  few  months  during  the  summer,  usually  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  districts — ^he  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  casual  economic  interest  to 
the  community. 

The  author  directs  most  attention  to  the  south  Italians  and  gives  illustrations 
of  where  particular  groups  of  them  have  settled  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  North 
Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island.  Each  family  has  pur- 
chased a  few  acres  of  land,  which,  as  a  rule,  had  been  deserted  by  Americans  or 
had  never  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  by  reason  of  their  specialization, 
intensive  farming,  and  cooperative  marketing,  their  returns  have  been  fairly 
remunerative.  "  The  hundreds  of  little  berry  farms,  vineyards,  or  sweet  potato 
or  pepper  fields  which  make  these  Italian  communities  real  oases  in  a  waste  of 
sand  and  lowland,  bear  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  much- 
maligned  south  Italian  to  create  wealth  and  to  make  progress  materially,  mor- 
ally, and  politically  under  rural  conditions.*' 

An  important  economic  feature  is  illustrated  by  a  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciation at  Independence,  La.  Whereas  individual  growers  formerly  shipped 
their  berries  to  commission  mercliants  in  Chicago  and  neighboring  cities  with 
unsatisfactory  and  sometimes  ruinous  results,  the  berries  are  now  sold  to  plat- 
form buyers  f.  o.  b.  Independ«»nce  with  gratll^g  results.  "  During  the  ^ring 
of  1910  the  association  sold  $357,639  worth  of  berries  for  its  members." 

It  is  found  that  the  Hebrew  is  not  adapted  by  training  or  tradition  to  become 
a  pioneer  farmer,  and  his  success  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  farmers 
abroad  or  have  had  successful  training  or  experience  in  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  perman^it  settlement. 

Small  holdingrs  (Bd,  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Ann.  Rpt.  Proc.  Small 
Hold,  and  Allot.  Act  [etc],  19-10,  pp.  71).— The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  B^sh- 
eries,  in  making  its  report  for  1910  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  small 
holdings  and  allotments  act,  shows  that  while  it  has  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  administration  of  the  work,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  small  holdings. 
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On  December  31, 1910,  80,253  acres  had  been  actually  acquired  or  agreed  to  be 
acquired  for  small  holdings  by  county  councils  In  England  and  Wales,  of  which 
63,642  acres  had  been  purchased  for  £1,695,836  and  35,611  acres  leased  for  rents 
amounting  to  £44,489.  Of  this  land  65,923  acres  had  been  actually  let  .to  4,846 
individual  small  holders,  and  52  acres  sold  to  7  small  holders.  It  is  regarded  as 
significant  that  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  applicants  desired  to  purchase 
boldings. 

In  addition  to  the  text,  tables  are  given  showing  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
board  regarding  applications  for  small  holdings,  rents,  loans  or  other  advances, 
compulsory  orders,  voluntary  schemes,  etc. 

The  Burwell  small  holdings  after  four  years  of  tenancy,  J.  H.  Diggle 
iJour.  Bd,  Agr.  [London],  18  (1911),  No,  1,  pp.  i-n9).— This  article  reports  the 
progress  made  during  4  years*  tenancy  and  revlewa  the  work  with  special 
regard  to  the  employment  of  labor,  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  the  output  of 
stock  and  produce,  and  the  economic  result  generally  of  the  conversion  of  a 
large  Cambridgeshire  estate  into  small  holdings  and  allotments. 

It  is  shown  that  the  estate  contained  917  acres  and  was  let  to  80  tenants  in 
1906.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  formed  at  a  loss.  Now  it  is  self-supporting 
and  a  margin  is  available  to  meet  the  cost  of  small  improvements  and  pro- 
gressive equipment.  The  following  returns  indicate  the  success  of  the  tenants 
since  the  division  of  the  estate  and  their  entry  on  the  land : 

Census  of  live  stock  on  the  Cambridgeshire  estate. 


Date. 

Hones. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Poultry. 

lAvfk  Htnr.k  owTifid  on  exitiT 

1906 
1908 
1909 
1910 

88 

49 
48 
46 

66 
171 
206 
214 

122 
296 
249 
882 

267 

Ijfve  ntnck  nwnfid  &1  MifthAAlmAii 

521 

Do 

687 

Do 

629 

Other  tables  are  given  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  tenants  in  several 
ways.  "The  tenants,  satisfied  that  their  tenure  is  secure,  and  holding  the 
land  at  a  moderate  rent,  are  encouraged  to  put  their  best  into  their  work,  and 
thus  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  thrift  and  personal  labor." 

Cooperative  a^rricultural  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Bd.  Trade 
Labour  Gaz.,  19  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  7,  8).-— It  is  pointed  out  that  the  main 
object  of  these  agricultural  societies  is  to  enable  the  members  more  efficiently 
and  profitably  to  carry  on  their  dally  occupation  as  individual  farmers  and 
producers,  and  they  are  classified  as  "productive"  and  "distributive"  societies. 
The  "productive"  societies  are  occupied  in  buying,  manufacturing,  and  selling 
the  produce  of  individual  members,  and  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  "distributive"  societies  are  usually  formed  for  the  collective  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  the  seeds,  manures,  implements,  etc.,  required  by  the 
members,  and  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  produced  by  the 
members. 

The  membership  of  the  653  societies  in  1909  numbered  85,272  with  a  total 
share  capital  of  £221,268.  Their  loan  capital  amounted  to  £232,158,  and  reserve 
and  insurance  funds  to  £165,161.  The  sales  of  the  "productive"  societies  show 
an  increase  in  1909  over  1899  of  210.8  per  cent  and  the  "distributive"  societies 
an  increase  of  369.1  per  cent.  About  66^  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  for 
the  "distributive"  societies  has  taken  place  in  England  and  Wales,  while  84.8 
per  cent  of  the  increase  for  the  "  productive  "  societies  is  attributable  to  socie- 
ties in  Ireland,  ^  , 
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CJooperative  credit  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Bd.  Trade  Labour 
Oaz.,  19  {1911),  No.  i,  p.  30).— Ot  the  241  credit  societies  In  the  United  Kin«r- 
dom  In  1909,  222  were  in  agricultural  districts.  The  following  table  sives 
particulars  of  the  societies  making  returns  for  the  years  1905-1909,  incluslTe: 

Status  of  cooperative  credit  societies  if^  the  UtUted  Kingdom. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

NnmhAr  of  tinc{c>tf ef  IPfrlring  rfttiirnii 

221 

16,645 

£181,761 

66.668 

55.784 

87.884 

5,560 

953 

288 

18,288 

£180,061 

77,629 

65,443 

95.282 

5,157 

825 

249 

20,798 

£135,100 

74,598 

69,015 

105.092 

6,607 

1,217 

240 
20,848 
£146,761 
70,817 
75,886 
106,149 
5,929 

241 

dumber  of  members 

22,889 

Total  capital  (share,  loan,  and  reserve) 

£157, 861 

Repaid  (including  interest) 

72.«74 
77,923 

Owing  by  borroweiB  (inclndinff  interest) 

102,888 

WorkUi^  expenses  (including  interest  on  oapltal) . 
Net  profit  (after  allowing  for  interest) 

6,677 
1,119 

Acrricultural  cooperation  in  Bavaria,  T.  W.  Peters  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [V.  fif.j,  H  {1911),  No.  121,  pp.  855-«57).— The  report  discusses  the  actual 
workings  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  Bavaria  and  points  out  that  the  principal 
objects  are  the  granting  of  loans  to  farmers  and  investing  their  money,  the 
storing  and  selling  of  farm  products  and  other  articles  required  by  members  of 
the  agricultural  societies,  and  the  buying  of  farm  machinery,  fertilizers,  imple- 
ments, etc.  The  societies  created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  are  of 
2  forms,  one  limiting  the  financial  liability  of  its  members  to  the  amount  of  their 
shares,  the  other  where  each  member  is  responsible  with  his  entire  property  for 
the  debts  of  the  society. 

The  central  association  comprises  2,479  local  cooperative  loan  societies  of 
farmers,  217  dairy  societies,  and  18  others  with  a  total  membership  of  over 
200,000.  The  total  assets  of  the  local  societies  in  the  association  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1909  amounted  to  about  $71,000,000.  Loans  to  members  for  the  year 
were  $12,138,000,  and  investments  made  for  members  amounted  to  $5,402,600. 

The  agricultural  storage  houses  have  been  found  especially  useful  to  small 
farmers  in  selling  their  products  and  in  buying  fertilizers,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, building  material,  etc.  Other  statistics  and  data  are  given  relative  to 
the  agricultural  loan  banks,  the  live-stock  associations,  and  other  forms  of 
cooperaticm  among  farmers. 

Trade  unions  in  Italy  in  1909  {Bd.  Trade  Labour  Gaz.,  19  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  8,  9). — ^The  total  membership  of  trade  unions  in  Italy  on  January  1,  1909, 
was  843,811,  a  decrease  of  9.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  January  1,  1908.  Of 
these,  405,149,  or  almost  one-half  of  the  membership,  are  connected  with 
agriculture. 

[Data  on  the  progress  of  cattle  insurances  in  France  in  1910]  {Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bvl.  Bur.  Econ.  and  8oe.  Intel.,  ft  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  147- 
1^9). — ^Thls  article  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  the  poor  quality  and 
high  price  of  crops,  and  the  increased  mortality  among  cattle,  a  federation  of 
French  farmers  had  a  very  good  financial  year  in  1910.  While  they  paid  out 
80  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected,  the  advance  in  capital  was  the  same  as  the 
year  before. 

It  is  shown  that  the  annual  sum  collected  in  1906  amounted  to  4,901.42  francs ; 
in  1907  to  18,032.40  francs;  in  1908  to  45,006.65  francs;  hi  1909  to  84,147.50 
francs;  and  in  1910  to  118,540.25  francs. 

Other  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the  mutual  insurance 
companies  against  the  death  of  cattle  and  results  from  hail  storms  are  also 
presented  and  discussed. 
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A^culture  in  New  Zealand,  M.  Murphy  (New  Zeal,  Off.  Yearbook  1910, 
pp,  745-775). — ^The  autbor  calls  attention  to  the  superior  opportunities  for  agri- 
cultural development  in  New  Zealand  by  reason  of  its  climate,  uniform  rainfall, 
and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Data  as  to  various  crops,  live  stock,  and  other  farm 
products  are  reported  and  discussed. 

Afirricultural  statistics  in  the  British  possessions,  protectorates,  etc. 
(Bd.  Trade  [Gt.  Brit.],  Statu.  Aha.  Brit.  Self-Gov.  Dominions,  Colonies  [e#c.], 
1895-1909,  No.  47,  pp.  S0BS21 )  .—TnbleB  showing  the  acreage  in  cultlvaUon  and 
the  yield  of  each  of  the  several  cereal  and  root  crops  in  the  various  British 
self-governing  dmnlnions,  crown  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates  in  each 
year  from  1895  to  1909,  inclusive,  are  presented. 

Annual  aerricnltnral  statistics  (Statis.  Aqr.  Arvn.  \Paria\,  1909,  pp.  $56). — 
This  is  a  report  of  general  agricultural  statistics  and  of  statistics  as  to  agri- 
cultural imports  and  exports,  for  the  year  1909,  in  France  and  various  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

A^cultural  statistics  for  Norway,  September  30,  1907,  A.  N.  Kiab 
(Norffes  Off.  Statis.,  5.  «er.,  1910,  No.  109,  pp.  145,  pis.  5).— This  volume  re- 
ports on  the  land  area  of  Norway  and  its  application  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  number  and  size  of  farms,  crop  yields,  number  and  value  of  farm 
animals,  etc.  Several  graphical  charts  with  legends  in  Norwegian  and  French 
are  included  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Wages,  rent,  inrices  of  stock,  provisions,  etc.,  highest  market  prices 
{Btatis.  Reg.  Cape  Good  Hope,  1909,  pp.  197-20S). — ^These  are  statistical  tables 
showing  the  ruling  rate  of  wages  among  agricultural  laborers,  together  with 
wages  paid  to  laborers  in  other  occupations  in  the  various  localities  in  the 
province  of  the  Cape  of  €rOod  Hope  during  the  year  1909.  The  average  monthly 
rent  of  a  laborer's  cottage  or  hut  with  garden  in  25  localities  of  the  province 
is  found  to  be  £1  65s.  4d.,  and  the  average  monthly  rent  of  a  town  lodging  for 
a  mechanic's  family  £2  8s.  lOd. 

Foreign  crops.  May,  1911,  O.  M.  Daughebty  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Statis.  Ore.  19,  pp.  12). — This  circular  gives  data  as  to  condition  of  crops  in 
foreign  countries  in  May,  1911,  together  with  tables  showing  total  area  pro- 
duction, and  exports  of  grain  in  specified  years. 

AOBICTTLTirEAI  EDITCATION. 

Educational  a^rricultore,  J.  Main  {West.  [Kans.]  State  Norm.  School 
[Bvl],  2  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  7//,  figs.  iO).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  secondary  agriculture  with  a  view  to  the  proper  fixing  of  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  high-school  agriculture  and  thereby  largely  determining  the 
work  of  the  elementary  and  higher  institutions.  The  school  chosen  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  "  is  not  an  agricultural  school  in  any  sense  or  degree 
other  than  that  in  which  any  high  school  with  a  rural  environment  or  a  rural 
constituency  should  be  agricultural." 

The  author  has  divided  the  subject  into  8  parts.  Part  1  deals  with  the  limi- 
tations of  the  field  as  a  realm  of  knowledge.  He  believes  that  nature  study 
should  be  strictly  cultural,  agriculture  strictly  economic,  and  science  strictly 
scientific,  and  that  an  agricultural  or  scientific  education  which  has  regard 
for  a  cliild  as  a  future  citizen  must  consider  the  necessity  of  all  3  factors. 
The  present  strength  of  the  movement  for  agricultural  Instruction  in  the  schools 
is  economic,  and  according  to  part  2,  which  deals  with  organization  and  Is 
chiefly  a  iMsychological  study  as  a  means  to  solvinfi^  the  problem,  it  is  held  that 
educators  should  put  more  stress  on  the  moral  and  racial  significance  of  the 
reform  and  thus  aid  in  the  idealization  of  the  vocation  as  It  should  be  Idealized 
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to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  an  educational  system.  Chapter  3,  on  "genetic 
psychology  as  an  aid  In  organization/'  consists  of  an  Inyestlgation  Into  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  from  the  earliest  years  until  maturity  in  order 
to  determine  the  principles  which  govern  in  the  organization  of  agricnltnre 
in  a  curriculum.  The  charts  deal  with  such  matters  as  a  high-school  course 
in  science  and  agriculture,  an  agricultural  calendar  for  a  high  school  covering 
several  years'  work,  and  a  high-school  course  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences 
showing  the  place  of  industrial  and  vocational  electives.  Part  3  deals  with 
the  equipment  of  the  laboratory,  plats  and  grounds,  and  agricultural  litera- 
ture. Excerpts  from  the  worlds  of  many  leaders  In  educational  thought  are 
found  in  almost  every  chapter. 

Beports  of  Danish  agricultural  instructors  (Ber.  Landhr,  Min,  Landoko- 
nom.  Kon8ul€ntvirk8.y  21  (1909),  No.  2,  pp,  228). — ^The  reports  of  the  various 
instructors  employed  by  the  Danish  government,  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
given  in  the  volume,  and  the  more  Interesting  and  Important  phases  of  their 
educational  and  Inspection  work  are  briefly  discussed. 

Fundamentals  of  agriculture,  edited  by  J.  E.  Halligan  {Boston^  Veto  York, 
and  Chicago,  1911,  pp.  X/F+-^2,  figs.  269,  dgms.  iP).— This  is  an  elementary 
text-book  for  which  the  editor  has  secured  chapters  from  many  different 
authors,  as  follows:  Means  of  Promoting  Agricultural  Life  in  America,  by 
K.  L.  Butterfleld;  The  Soil,  by  A.  R.  Whitson;  Plant  Life,  by  E.  A.  Bessey; 
Manures  and  Fertilizing  Materials,  by  the  editor;  Farm  Crops,  by  L.  Carrier, 
A.  D.  Shamel,  W.  R.  Dodson,  O.  D.  Center,  BL  P.  Agee,  B.  H.  Jenkins,  the 
editor,  S.  E.  McClendon,  and  C.  V.  Piper,  each  dealing  with  some  particular 
crop  or  group  of  crops;  Trees  and  the  Garden,  by  C.  P.  Halligan,  L.  Carrier, 
6.  E.  Stone,  and  C.  A.  Keffer;  Plant  Diseases,  by  H.  R.  Fulton;  Insects  and 
Birds,  by  G.  W.  Herrick,  W.  Newell,  A-  L.  Quaintance,  A.  W.  Morrill,  and 
E.  H.  Forbush;  Live  Stock  and  Dairying,  by  E.  S.  Good,  J.  J2.  Wing,  C.  S. 
Plumb,  D.  J.  Lambert,  F.  W.  Woll,  and  the  editor ;  Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  the 
editor  and  W.  H.  Dalrymple;  Farm  Management,  by  F.  W.  Card;  Farm 
Machinery,  by  L.  W.  Chase;  The  Disposal  of  Sewage  on  the  Farm,  and  Earth 
Roads,  by  J.  B.  Davidson;  The  Country  Home,  by  the  editor;  and  Truck  Gar- 
dening, by  G.  L.  Tiebout  Each  topic  in  the  book  is  treated  very  briefly  and 
all  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  logical  development  of  the 
subject  of  agriculture. 

Text-book  of  Egyptian  agriculture,  edited  by  G.  P.  Foaden  and  F. 
Fletcheb  {Cairo:  Govt,,  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  VI-\-321-878,  pla.  il).— This  is  the 
second  volume  of  the  text-book  issued  by  the  Egyptian  ministry  of  education 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  91).  It  contains  a  chapter  each  on  farm  seeds  and  rotation 
of  crops,  by  W.  Cartwright ;  a  chapter  on  farm  crops,  Including  cotton,  by  G.  P. 
Foaden;  flax  and  til,  cereals,  sugar,  pulse,  fodder,  and  wet-land  crops,  by 
W.  Cartwright,  and  minor  crops,  by  G.  Bonaparte;  a  chapter  each  on  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  by  G.  Bonaparte;  a  chapter  on  farm  pests,  including  fungoid 
diseases,  by  W.  L.  Balls,  and  injurious  insects,  by  F.  C.  Willcocks;  a  chapter 
on  farm  animals,  by  J.  S.  McCall;  and  one  on  dairying,  by  W.  Cartwright 
Six  appendixes  contain  data  on  crops  and  areas,  census  of  date  palms,  exports 
from  Egypt,  imports  into  Egypt,  meteorological  data,  and  weights  and  measures. 

A  course  of  practical  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  for  senior  students, 
T.  B.  Wood  {Cambridge,  England:  Bchool  Agr.,  1911,  pp.  56). — ^This  course  of 
study  is  the  outcome  of  17  years'  experience  in  teaching  a  class  of  senior  stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  has  been  used  for  the  last  10  years 
in  the  form  of  typewritten  sheets,  which  were  given  out  to  the  class  from  day 
to  day  and  revised  from  year  to  year.  The  course  outlines  methods  of  sampling 
and  analyzing  soils  and  plants,  of  determining  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
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lime,  magnesia,  sand,  humas,  and  clay,  of  estimating  the  plant  food  values  of 
commercial  and  farm  fertilizers,  and  of  analyzing  milk,  feeds,  oils,  and  otlier 
agricultural  products 

Planting  and  cultivating  com,  D.  W.  Working  (W.  Va.  School  Agr,,  1 
(1911),  No.  5,  pp.  90-110,  figs.  8). — Eiglit  lessons  are  outlined  on  the  planting 
and  cultivating  of  com.  Each  lesson  is  accompanied  by  a  laboratory  exercise 
and  one  or  more  references  to  helpful  literature. 

Suggested  course  of  study  in  nature-study-agriculture  for  the  one-room 
rural  schools  of  Illinois  {i^chool  News  and  PracU  Ed.,  24  {1911),  2^o.  10,  pp. 
445-452). — This  course  was  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
at  the  first  nature-study-agriculture  conference  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  in 
March,  1910.  It  is  arranged  by  months  for  the  8  years  of  the  elementary 
school. 

School  and  home  gardening,  S.  C.  Kellbheb  and  N.  H.  Foreman  ( [PhUip- 
fHne]  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.  SI,  1910,  pp.  45,  figs.  8,  pU.  i-) )  .—Gardening,  as  outlined  In 
this  bulletin,  is  prescribed  for  all  elementary  schools  in  the  Islands.  The 
authors  discuss  the  objects  of  school  gardening,  the  divisions  of  the  work 
into  school  and  home  gardens,  plant  nurseries,  ^nd  flower  and  ornamental  plant 
culture,  give  detailed  iuEtructions  for  selecting  a  site,  fencing,  planting,  and 
platting  the  entire  garden,  preparing  the  soil,  planning  and  mapping  the  pupil's 
plat,  choosing  plants  and  seeds,  keeping  a  record,  use  and  care  of  tools,  trans- 
planting, time  of  planting,  care  of  plants,  disposition  of  products,  and  the 
germinating  bed,  directions  for  growing  some  of  the  common  garden  vegetables, 
procuring  seed  for  the  next  crop,  keeping  seeds  until  planting  time,  for  doing 
work  at  barrio  schools,  decorative  gardening,  and  tree  planting.  A  plan  of  an 
Individual  garden  is  suggested,  and  a  report  on  school-garden  work  in  Union 
Province  including  the  object,  local  interest,  and  progress  of  gardening  in  the 
province,  together  with  the  details  of  the  supervisor's  method  of  conducting 
gardening  for  primary  schools,  is  given. 

Arbor  day,  R.  H.  Schauffleb  {New  York,  1909,  pp.  ZXJZ+5tfO).— -This  is 
a  collection  of  essays  and  other  articles,  exercises,  and  poems  concerning  ^rbor 
Day  and  its  history,  observance,  and  significance,  together  with  similar  contri- 
butions on  spring,  trees,  fiowers,  and  conservation. 

Equipment  for  teaching  domestic  science,  Helen  Kinne  {Nevo  York: 
Teachers  Col.,  1910,  pp.  100,  pi.  1,  figs.  63). — The  author  discusses  the  problems 
that  are  met  in  planning  a  domestic  science  equipment  for  cookery,  table  setting 
and  service,  housework,  laundering  and  home  nursing,  suggests  practical  solu- 
tions that  have  been  worked  out  through  experience,  and  gives  a  description  of 
what  is  done  in  some  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country.  A  chapter 
each  is  devoted  to  the  planning  for  rooms  in  a  new  building  and  the  refitting  of 
rooms  used  for  other  purposes,  the  cooking  laboratory,  the  dining  room,  laundry 
and  equipment  for  home  nursing,  the  purchase  and  care  of  equipment,  the  total 
cost  of  equipment,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  household  arts  building. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Federal  legislation,  regrulations,  and  rulings  affecting  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  (U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Circ.  Ill, 
pp.  ^^).— This  is  a  revision  of  Circular  G8  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  688),  including  state- 
ments concerning  the  clnssificatlon  of  station  accounts  and  the  requirements  of 
experiment  station  accounting. 

MISCELLANEOITS. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1909 
{U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  407,  pis.  15,  figs.  10).— This 
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containB  a  report  of  tbe  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90, 
1909,  numerous  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  a  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Bureau  during  1909.  An  appendix  contains  the  roles  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to  animal  industry  issued 
during  1909. 

Annual  Beport  of  Hawaii  Station,  1910  {BnwaU  Bta.  Rpt  1910,  pp. 
€4t  pl9.  8,  flga.  4). — ^This  contains  the  organisation  list,  a  summary  by  the 
special  agent  in  charge  as  to  tiie  Investigations  of  the  year,  and  reports  by 
the  aitomologist,  horticulturist,  chemist,  and  agronomist.  Tbe  experimental 
work  recorded  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Maryland  Station,  1009  (Maryland 
8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp,  XXXVI -{-S06,  figs.  06).— This  contains  the  organization  list, 
a  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  station,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins 
129-136. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Maryland  Station,  1010  (Maryland  8ta, 
Bpt.  1910,  pp,  XXIV +320,  figs.  i(?7).— Data  corresponding  to  the  above  are 
presented  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  bulletins  reprinted  being 
Nos.  137-146,  previously  noted. 

Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Beports  of  New  Hampshire  Station, 
1909-10  (New  Hampshire  8ta,  But,  151,  pp.  72).— This  contains  the  organisa- 
tion list;  a  r^KMt  of  the  director  for  the  biennial  period  ended  October  31, 
1910;  financial  stat^nents  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  80, 1909,  and  Jtme  30, 
1910 ;  departmental  reports,  the  experimental  work  of  which  is  abstracted  else- 
where in  this  issue;  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  station  from  1888  to  1908; 
and  meteorological  data  abstracted  on  page  316  of  this  issue. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Bhode  Island  Station,  1910  (Rhode 
Island  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  5^9-595 +F//J).— This  contains  the  organization  list, 
a  report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  staticm  during  the  year,  including  a 
summary  of  meteorological  observations  of  the  year  abstracted  on  page  816  of 
this  l/9s«e,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1910. 

^Eperiment  Station  Work,  LZm  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  4S1,  pp. 
24,  figs.  6). — ^Thls  number  contains  articles  on  Uie  following  subjects:  Steriliz- 
ing tobacco-plant  beds,  conditions  essential  to  clover  growing,  curing  clover  hay, 
the  velvet  bean,  quality  and  conformation  of  draft  horses,  and  care  of  brood 
mares  and  newborn  foals. 

Government  assistance  to  agriculture  in  Sweden,  1906-1909,  F.  Egeb8Tb5m 
(Meddel.  K.  Landthr.  8tyr,  [Btceden],  1910,  Nos.  160,  pp.  1-^1 66-^- XII ;  161,  pp. 
767-1606 +711). — ^Thls  report  describes  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  various 
measures  taken  by  the  Swedish  Government  from  1905  to  1900  for  the  encour- 
agement of  agriculture. 
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Arkansas  TTniyerslty  and  Station. — New  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
include  H.  B.  McKenzie  of  Prescott,  C.  C.  Reld  of  Little  Rock,  Arthur  Turner  of 
Jonesboro,  and  Edgar  Brewster  of  Pine  Bluff.  W.  H.  Cravens  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  board  to  succeed  J.  B.  Neelly,  and  J.  Walker  treasurer. 
Paul  Hayhurst,  assistant  entomologist,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  ento- 
mology and  entomologist. 

TTniyersity  of  California. — ^The  division  of  agricultural  education  has  begun 
the  publication  of  The  Junior  Agriculturist^  a  semimonthly  leaflet  for  boys*  and 
girls'  clubs. 

Colorado  College  and  Station. — ^T.  J.  Eli^hart  of  CentreviUe,  and  Charles 
Pearson  of  Durango,  have  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  control,  vice  E.  H. 
Grubb  and  B.  F.  Rockafellow. 

The  station  is  giving  increased  attention  to  irrigation  and  drainage  problems, 
including  irrigation  investigations  in  cooperation  with  this  Office.  Considerable 
irrigation  engineering  apparatus  has  been  acquired  for  the  work. 

The  station  now  has  five  field  men  located  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
^ving  their  time  to  the  special  agricultural  interests,  such  as  fruit  growing, 
insect  pests,  dry  farming,  potato  growing,  etc.  These  men  cooperate  with  the 
farmers  in  carrying  on  the  investigations,  hold  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farming  communities,  write  articles  for  agricultural  Journals,  and  otherwise 
render  service  to  communities  where  their  work  is  carried  on. 

Connecticut  Storrs  Station. — ^Dr.  J.  N.  Currie  has  been  appointed  chemist  of 
the  cheese  investigations. 

Qeorgla  College. — L.  E.  Bast  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  agronomy. 

Idaho  TTniyerslty  and  Station. — D.  W.  Clark  of  Pocatello  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  governing  board  in  place  of  O.  E.  McCutcheon.  F.  L.  Kennard 
has  succeeded  0..M.  Osborne  as  assistant  agronomist  In  the  station,  and  Karl 
J.  Thelge  has  been  appointed  assistant  bacteriologist.  E.  J.  Iddings  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  animal  husbandman  in  the  station  and  professor  of 
animal  husbandry  in  the  college. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — A  four-year  course  in  agricultural  education  has 
been  added  to  the  division  of  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  agriculture  and  domestic  science  work  in  the  secondary  schools.  The 
recent  legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  departments  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  In  40  high  schools  and  allotted  $500  as  special  State  aid 
to  each  of  these  schools.  It  Is  stated  that  much  difficulty  is  at  present  being 
experienced  in  obtaining  competent  Instructors  along  these  lines  and  that  the 
establishment  of  the  course  Is  in  recognition  of  the  demand  upon  agricultural 
colleges  for  teachers  especially  trained  for  the  secondary  schools.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  comparatively  few  of  the  agricultural  graduates  of  the  college  enter 
teaching  work,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  last  class  of  78  contemplating  It. 

A.  y.  Storm  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  new  department. 

Recent  appointments  include  Miss  Wlnnlfred  S.  Gettemy,  of  the  Illinois 
Woman's  College,  as  professor  of  applied  design  in  the  home  economics  course ; 

B.  W.  Hammer,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  as  dairy  bacteri- 
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ologist,  Tice  John  H.  Gordon,  resigned  to  engage  In  commercial  work ;  and  F.  W. 
Beckman,  a  newspfiper  writer  of  the  State,  as  editor  of  the  college  and  station 
publications. 

Kentucky  Station. — ^Recent  appointments  include  J.  H.  Kastle  as  research 
chemist,  H.  H.  Jewett  and  H.  R.  Niswenger  as  assistant  entomologists  and 
botanists,  and  L.  S.  Ck)rbett  as  assistant  in  animal  husbandry. 

Xassachusetts  College  and  Station. — The  trustees  have  voted  to  dissolve  the 
relationship  with  Boston  University  by  which  the  college  has,  since  1875,  con- 
stituted the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  university.  Plans  were  adopted  for 
the  formal  conveyance  of  the  property  of  the  college  to  the  State  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  state  law  declaring  the  college  a  State  instituticm.  It  was  also 
decided  to  charge  tuition  to  students  in  the  winter  courses  and  to  nonresidents 
of  the  State  who  enter  the  regular  four-year  course  after  1912. 

A  total  of  17  new  appointments  to  the  faculty  has  been  announced.  Among 
these  are  Robert  J.  Sprague,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  head  of  the 
division  of  the  humanities  and  professor  of  economics  and  sociology;  Edward 
M.  Lewis  as  assistant  professor  of  English  and  assistant  dean;  Frederick  L. 
Yeaw,  of  the  California  Station,  as  assistant  professor  in  market  gardening, 
vice  Charles  S.  Heller,  resigned;  Dr.  George  E.  Gage,  of  the  Maryland  Station, 
as  assistant  professor  of  animal  pathology;  Arthur  K.  Harrison  as  instructor 
in  landscape  gardening,  vice  John  Noyes,  resigned ;  Blvin  L.  Quaife  as  Instructor 
in  animal  husbandry ;  Frederick  A.  McLaughlin,  a  1911  graduate  of  the  college, 
as  assistant  in  botany ;  Herbert  J.  Baker,  also  a  1911  graduate,  as  assistant  in 
the  department  of  agronomy  and  secretary  to  the  director  of  the  station ;  and 
R.  W.  Ruprecht  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  feed  and  fertilizer  inspection  depart- 
ment in  the  station. 

The  chemical  department  of  the  college  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsey  of  the  station,  with  Dr.  Charles  Wellington  as 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Peters,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  as  professor  of  inorganic  and  soil  chemistry. 

Michigan  College  aild  Station. — ^John  W.  Beaumont  and  Jason  Woodman  have 
been  appointed  to  the  governing  board,  vice  W.  L.  Carpenter  and  W.  J.  Ober- 
dorffer,  taking  office  January  1,  1912.  George  Bouyoucos,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed research  assistant  in  soil  physics,  and  F.  Hasserlink  van  Suchtelen, 
Ph.  D.,  research  assistant  in  bacteriology.  A  soil  house  has  been  constructed 
for  the  soil  investigations  conducted  under  the  Adams  Act,  and  a  piggery  has 
been  completed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Dorset-NJles  hog  cholera  serum. 
An  addition  to  the  chemical  laboratory  is  in  process  of  erection. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station. — Minnesota  Farm  Revifto  announces  the 
appointment  of  R.  M.  Washburn,  of  the  Vermont  University  and  Station,  as 
associate  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  and  dairy  husbandman,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  September  1. 

Uissonri  University  and  Station. — J.  A.  Ferguson,  assistant  professor  of  for- 
estry and  forester  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  forestry.  The  college  owns  50,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  south 
Missouri,  and  these  will  be  utilized  in  connection  with  the  forestry  instruction. 

A.  J.  Meyers,  of  Howell,  Mich.|  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  short 
winter  courses  and  assistant  to  the  dean,  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor. 
Other  appointments  include  the  following  assistants:  E.  G.  Woodward  and 
W.  W.  Wobus  in  dairy  husbandry,  the  latter  vice  E.  G.  Maxwell,  resigned; 
W.  E.  J.  Edwards,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  in  animal 
husbandry;  J.  P.  Dunn  and  E.  C.  Hall  in  the  state  soil  survey  work;  C.  A. 
Le  Clair  in  agronomy;  E.  E.  Vanatta  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  station; 
and  O.  R.  Johnson  in  f&rm  management    Walter  E.  Camp  has  been  appointed 
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research  assistant  in  veterinary  science  in  connection  with  the  Adams  fund 
project  on  the  investigation  of  immnnity  to  hog  cholera.  P.  L.  Gainey  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  botany.  E.  S.  Vanatta  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  the 
state  soU  survey  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this 
I>epartment 

Xontana  Station. — ^D.  G.  Ckx*hrane,  assistant  in  animal  nutrition  in  the  Penn- 
Sfylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  August  1. 

Hev  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — Fred  Rasmussen  has  resigned  as  pro- 
fessor of  dairying  in  the  college  and  dairyman  in  the  station  to  become  professor 
of  dairy  husbandry  at  the  Nebraska  University  and  dairyman  at  the  Nebraska 
Station  September  1,  vice  A.  L.  Haecker,  resigned. 

Hew  Jersey  Stations. — The  horse  bam,  dairy  bam,  two  silos,  and  several 
smaller  structures  were  destroyed  by  fire  July  11,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$25,000.  A  considerable  supply  of  hay  and  grain  was  consumed,  but  the  live 
stock  was  saved.  The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance  and  the  work  of  rebuilding 
is  already  under  way.    It  is  expected  that  concrete  structures  will  be  erected. 

J.  6.  Lipman  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  stations.  Miner  S.  Macomber 
has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  State  Station  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Willis  F.  Pearson. 

Hew  York  State  Station. — J.  F.  Barker,  assistant  professor  of  soils  in  the 
Iowa  Ck>Ilege,  has  accepted  a  position  as  soils  expert,  and  began  his  duties  in 
July.  W.  H.  Alderman,  associate  horticulturist,  has  accepted  the  professorship 
of  horticulture  at  West  Virginia  University.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Richard 
Wellington,  formerly  assistant  horticulturist,  and  who  in  turn  is  succeeded  by 
Charles  B.  Tubergen,  a  1911  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Ck)llege. 

Ohio  University  and  Station. — Prof.  Alfred  Vivian  has  been  designated  acting 
dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  for  the  coming  year  during  the  absence  of 
Dean  Price  in  Europe.  Ernest  D.  Waid,  assistant  professor  in  agronomy,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  agricultural  extension  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  College. 

An  appropriation  of  $7,500  was  made  by  the  recent  legislature  to  establish  a 
poultry  plant 

A  country  church  conference  was  held  at  the  university  July  25-28.  The 
moming  sessions  were  given  over  to  lectures  on  farm  crops,  soil  fertility,  and 
horticulture,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  to  the  discussion  of  eco* 
nomic,  sociological,  and  religious  topics. 

The  State  appropriations  to  the  station  for  the  biennial  period  1911-12  aggre- 
gate $396,590.  Of  this  $65,000  is  for  administration,  $33,685  for  agronomy, 
$40,000  for  animal  husbandry,  $17,000  for  botany,  $58,000  for  extension  work, 
$13,600  for  entomology,  $19,400  for  forestry,  $37,000  for  soil  investigations, 
$a600  for  chemistry,  $31,000  for  horticulture,  $15,000  for  nutrition,  $17,200  for 
dairying,  $34,750  for  new  buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  and  $6,355  for  the  purchase 
of  land. 

Recent  appointments  at  the  station  include  J.  G.  Humphrey,  M.  F.  M.  Beegle, 
and  J.  E.  Mensching  as  assistant  chemists,  the  first-named  in  connection  with 
the  soil  investigations  and  the  others  in  the  nutrition  investigations.  A.  C. 
Whittier,  assistant  in  nutrition  investigations,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial work. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — T.  D.  Beckwith,  of  the  North  Dakota  College 
and  Station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  bacteriology  and  bacteriologist, 
vice  Dr.  B.  G.  Peterson,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted.  Dr. 
H.  E.  Ewing  has  been  appointed  laboratory  assistant,  and  A.  L.  Lovett  field 
assistant  in  entomology ;  F.  R.  Brown,  F.  C.  Bradford,  and  F.  V.  Tooley  field 
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assistants  In  horticulture;  James  Speidell  Instructor  In  horticulture;  George 
Reiben  horticulturist  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  substation  at  Union ;  Leslie  Beaty 
horticulturist  at  the  Hermiston  substation;  and  F.  D.  Bailey  field  assistant 
in  botany  and  plant  pathology. 

Porto  Kioo  Station. — Winthrop  Y.  Tower  has  resigned  as  entomologist  to  ao 
cept  a  position  with  the  Porto  Rico  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Khode  Island  Station. — E.  F.  Southwick,  assistant  in  agronomy,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Amison,  assistant  biologist,  have  resigned.  Fred  J.  €k)din  has 
been  appointed  assistant  floriculturist  in  tlie  college  and  station,  vice  E.  A. 
Mallette,  resigned  to  talce  up  commercial  work. 

South  Carolina  Station. — ^The  appointments  are  announced  of  W.  B.  AuU  as 
assistant  botanist  and  F.  G.  Tarbox,  Jr.,  as  assistant  in  agronomy. 

South  Dakota  Station. — Fred  D.  Fromme  has  succeeded  Orlando  E.  White  as 
assistant  in  botany. 

Texas  Station. — The  resignations  are  noted  of  J.  W.  Carson  as  assistant  to 
the  director  and  State  feed  inspector,  taking  effect  September  1,  and  N.  C. 
Hamner  as  assistant  chemist  B.  Youngblood,  assistant  agriculturist  in  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management  of  this  Department,  has  been  aiHx>inted  director 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  August  15. 

Virginia  Station. — W.  K.  Mallory,  assistant  dairy  husbandman,  has  resigned 
to  accept  an  appointment  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department 

Washington  College  and  Station. — O.  M.  Morris  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  horticulture  and  horticulturist,  vice  W.  S.  Thomber,  whose  resignation  has 
been  previously  noted.  George  S.  Olson  has  been  promoted  from  assistant 
chemist  to  chemist  of  the  station.  H.  P.  Barss,  instructor  in  botany  in  the 
college,  has  been  added  to  the  station  staff  as  assistant  plant  pathologist,  half 
of  his  time  to  be  devoted  to  Adams  fund  projects  in  plant  pathology.  E.  F. 
Gaines  has  been  appointed  assistant  oerealist  in  the  station. 

West  Virginia  University  and  Station. — ^A  school  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  of  secondary  grade  has  t)een  formally  organized.  For  men  there  is  a 
4-year  course,  a  short  course  consisting  of  2  winter  quarters,  and  a  winter 
"  farmers'  course  "  of  about  2  weeks  consisting  of  popular  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  exercises  for  men  over  21  yenrs  of  age.  The  4-year  course  consists 
of  3  years  of  2  quarters  each  (for  the  current  year  extending  from  September 
18,  1911,  to  March  22,  1912),  and  1  year  of  3  quarters.  During  this  last  year 
the  work  in  agriculture  is  elective,  and  there  is  also  an  opportunity  to  take  3 
hours  each  quarter  of  electlves  in  other  subjects.  This  course  is  planned  for 
young  men  who  expect  to  go  back  on  farms,  but  it  also  contains  sufficient  work 
in  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  German  (2  years),  to  admit  its  graduates 
to  the  college  of  agriculture  with  only  2  entrance  conditions. 

In  the  short  course  all  of  the  work  is  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences.  The 
work  of  the  first  winter  is  the  same  for  all  students,  but  in  the  second  winter 
students  have  the  option  of  a  group  in  dairying,  a  group  in  horticulture,  and  a 
group  in  animal  husbandry. 

For  women  there  is  a  3-year  course  in  home  economics,  each  year  consisting 
of  2  terms  of  12  weeks  each  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  3  years  of  the  agricultural 
course.  The  regular  academic  work  for  women  is  the  same  as  that  for  men,  but 
instead  of  required  work  in  agriculture  they  take  cooking,  sewing,  hygiene, 
music,  and  home  management  They  may  also  take  work  in  dairying,  ftirai 
crops,  and  plant  propagation  instead  of  German  in  the  third  year.    . 

J.  H.  Stewart  has  resigned  as  director,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1912,  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  E.  D.  Sanderson.  David  Garleton  Neal  has  been  appointed 
assistant  bacteriologist 
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WisooBsin  UnlTersity. — ^A  department  of  veterinary  scfence  has  been  estab- 
lished with  Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley  as  chairman  of  the  department,  as  well  as  veter- 
inarian to  the  station.  A  small  amount  of  work  has  been  given  during  the 
past  few  years  to  agricultural  students  along  this  line,  but  this  will  now  be 
enlarged.  The  new  department  has  offices,  a  dispensary,  and  dissecting  and 
operating  rooms  in  the  new  live  stock  pavilion. 

K.  L.  Hatch  has  been  promoted  to  the  associate  professorship  of  agricultural 
education  and  extension,  and  J.  G.  Halpin  to  that  of  poultry  husbandry. 
Other  appointments  include  F.  B.  Morrison  as  assistant  to  the  dean  and 
<llrector.  A,  G.  BurriU  as  assistant  in  economic  entomology,  F.  J.  Kelley  as 
assistant  in  experimental  breeding,  T.  J.  McCarthy  as  assistant  in  horticulture, 
and  L.  H.  Schwartz  as  assistant  in  poultry  husbandry. 

Vocational  Agrloultiiral  Schools. — The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  recently 
made  it  possible  for  a  vocational  agricultural  school  to  be  established  by  a 
town  or  a  group  of  towns  formed  into  a  district.  If  such  a  school  is  approved 
**  by  the  board  of  education  as  to  organization,  control,  location,  equipment, 
courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions 
of  admission,  employment  of  pupils,  and  expenditures  of  money,"  the  town 
or  district  supporting  it  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  maintenance  cost  which  has  been  paid  by  local  taxation. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  also  appropriated  for  aiding  in  the  establishment 
of  the  vocational  agricultural  departments  in  selected  high  schools.  These 
departments  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  in  all 
the  particulars  above  cited  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  schools.  Towns 
providing  approved  departments  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  salary  paid' the  agricultural  instructor.  This  agricultural 
instructor  must  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  supervision  of  agricultural 
projects,  to  be  carried  out  by  his  students  chiefly  at  their  homes,  and  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  science  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful understanding  and  prosecution  of  those  subjects 

Hew  Agricultural  School  in  Nebraska. — ^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  a  new  $100,000  agricultural  school. 
The  school  is  to  be  known  as  the  Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture  and  will  be 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  It  is  to  be  located  at  Curtiss  on  a  20-acre  campus  within  the 
city  limits  and  will  also  own  and  use  for  demonstration  and  other  purposes  a 
413-acre  farm.  The  law  provides  for  (1)  one  laboratory  building,  not  less 
than  2  live  stock  bams,  and  the  necessary  sheds,  x)ens,  and  inclosures,  com- 
plete, at  an  estimated  cost  not  to  exceed  $75,000;  (2)  furnishings  not  to  exceed 
$10,000;  and  (3)  necessary  equipment,  such  as  farm  implements  and  live  stock, 
$15,000. 

Agriculture  in  Wisconsin  Schools. — ^The  Wisconsin  laws  of  1911  provide  for 
State  aid  of  $250  when  a  department  of  agriculture  is  established  in  connection 
with  any  free  high  school.  If  the  department  extends  to  three  grades  below 
the  high  school  this  sum  is  increased  to  $350. 

Agriculture  in  Horth  Dakota  Schools. — ^At  the  recent  session  of  the  North 
Dakota  legislature  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  department  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy  in 
state  high,  graded,  and  consolidated  schoola  To  derive  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$2,500,  each  of  these  schools  must,  among  other  things,  employ  trained  instruc- 
tors in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science,  and  have  within  one 
mile  of  the  school  buildings  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  suitable  for  a  school 
garden  and  purposes  of  demonstration. 
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Provision  was  also'  made  for  tbe  establishment  of  county  agricultural  and 
training  schools  and  their  Joint  maintenance  by  the  State  and  the  county 
wherein  they  are  located.  The  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  of  these 
schools  is  not  to  exceed  $6,000  per  year,  of  which  the  State  pays  one-half  and 
the  county  the  remainder. 

Appropriations  for  District  ▲grlcultural  Schools  in  OUahoxna. — ^Under  the 
Oklahoma  laws  of  1911  the  district  agricultural  schools  at  Warner,  Tishomingo, 
Brolsen  Arrow,  Lawton,  and  Helena  are  each  to  receive  state  aid  to  the  ext«it 
of  $17,000  for  1912  and  $19,000  for  1913,  while  the  more  recently  organised 
school  at  Goodwell  will  receive  during  the  same  years  $11,000  and  $13,000, 
respectively. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Canadian  Secondary  Schools. — By  a  recent  amend- 
m^it  to  the  regulations  for  agricultural  education  in  high  schools  and  continu- 
ation schools  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  the  duties  of  the 
teachers  of  agriculture  under  the  ministers  of  agriculture  and  of  education, 
respectively,  are  now  clearly  defined. 

Local  control  is  in  the  hands  of  an  advisory  agricultural  committee  com- 
posed of  4  members  of  the  school  board  and  4  other  persons  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  agricultural  teacher  is  hereafter  to 
conduct  classes  not  only  in  the  hi^h-school  center  to  which  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed, but  at  other  centers  selected  by  the  minister  of  education  on  the 
application  of  their  high-school  or  continuation-school  boards.  The  minimum 
length  of  a  school  class  in  agriculture  is  to  be  4  weelss.  Shorter  classes  for 
farmers  are  provided  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  agriculture. 

The  minister  of  education  has  appointed  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready,  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  inspector  of  these  classes  and  director  of  elementary 
agricultural  education. 

Agriculture  in  Latin  Am  erica. — ^The  June  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  announces  the  inauguration  last  April  of  a  government  agri- 
cultural school  in  the  Potopoto  Valley  at  Sopocachi,  near  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
Augustin  Luna  Pizarro,  a  practical  agricultural  engineer  of  wide  experience 
and  a  noted  botanist,  is  director  of  the  institution.  It  is  probable  that  a 
veterinary  department  will  be  added  to  this  school  later. 

On  April  1  there  was  inaugurated  the  School  of  Agriculture  for  the  Southern 
Department  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  San  Cristobal. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has  pre- 
scribed the  duties  and  functions  of  the  department  of  agriculture  recently 
esatblished,  as  follows:  Supervision  and  inspection  of  municipal  and  interde- 
partmental roads,  establishment  of  produce  exchanges,  taking  of  the  general 
agricultural  census,  collection  of  taxes  on  agricultural  products,  regulation  of 
irrigation  of  lands.  Importation  of  new  machinery  for  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  new  agricultural  products,  establishment  of  fertilizer  factories, 
analysis  of  lands,  development  of  commerce  in  general,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  information  bureau. 

o 
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Endowment  for  agricultural  education  and  research,  except  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  has  been  relatively  quite  small. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  view  of  the  fundamental  position  of 
agriculture  and  the  avenue  it  opens  for  practical  results  which  find 
application  in  everyday  life. 

Doubtless  the  aid  which  the  state  and  national  governments  have 
given  is  responsible  in  part  for  this,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
institutions  devoted  to  it  are  mainly  state  institutions.  The  appeal 
has  consequently  not  been  made  to  private  beneficence  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  in  other  classes  of  institutions.  Agriculture  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  branches  which  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments were  taking  care  of,  and  until  quite  recently  there  has  been 
no  very  widespread  appreciation  of  any  further  needs  of  these  insti- 
tutions. However,  private  endowment  for  agricultural  instruction 
commenced  many  years  ago,  and  while  it  has  not  represented  in  the 
aggregate  a  very  large  amount,  it  has  reflected  the  intelligent  interest 
of  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 

The  propriety  of  public  aid  to  agriculture  found  early  advocacy 
in  the  well-known  words  of  President  Washington  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1796  when  he  said :  "  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that, 
with  reference  either  to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture 
is  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in 
population  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes 
more  apparent  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more 
an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for  promoting  it  grow 
up,  supported  by  the  public  purse;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedi- 
cated with  greater  propriety?" 

Many  years  were  destined  to  elapse,  however,  before  the  practical 
realization  of  these  views  in  public  legislation,  and  in  the  interval 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  even  though  isolated  and  apparently  in- 
significant, supplied  niunerous  object  lessons  which  doubtless  paved 
the  way  to  subsequent  public  action. 

The  first  bequest  for  agricultural  education  in  this  country  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bussey,  of  Bozbury,  Mass.    In  a 
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will  signed  July  30,  1835,  200  acres  of  his  farm  iq  Eoxbury  and  half 
of  the  income  of  about  $300,000  were  bequeathed  to  Harvard  C!ollege 
on  condition  that  there  should  be  established  on  the  farm  "a  course 
of  instruction  in  practical  agriculture,  in  useful  and  ornamental 
gardening,  in  botany,  and  in  such  other  branches  of  natural  science 
as  may  tend  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture  and  the 
various  arts  subservient  thereto."  Because  of  other  conditions  in 
the  will  the  organization  of  this  work  was  not  attempted  until  1870, 
when  a  considerable  additional  sum  was  granted  to  Harvard  College 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  "  for  the 
support  of  a  laboratory  and  for  experiments  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry to  be  conducted  on  the  Bussey  estate." 

Operations  were  begun  in  1871  under  the  name  of  the  Bussey  In- 
stitution, offering  undergraduate  instruction  as  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  and  giving  considerable  attention  to  experi- 
mental work  as  well.  In  1908  the  scope  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  that  of  graduate  instruction  and  research  in  applied 
biology,  the  subjects  so  far  taken  up  being  economic  entomology, 
plant  and  animal  genetics,  and  comparative  pathology. 

Another  will  made  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  Bussey  bequest, 
and  resembling  it  as  regards  the  active  interest  manifested  in  agri- 
cultural education  by  its  maker  many  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  any  American  agricultural  school  or  college,  was  made 
public  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  in  1845. 
This  will  provided  for  a  number  of  educational  and  charitable  enter- 
prises, but  among  others  for  the  establishment  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  of  an  agricultural  school  and  "pattern"  farm.  The  fund 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  was  not  made  available  until  a  period  of 
sixty  years  had  elapsed,  at  which  time  it  had  accumulated  to  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  secondary  institution,  known  as 
Smith's  Agricultural  School,  was  opened  to  over  one  hundred  stu- 
dents in  the  fall  of  1908,  and  has  since  been  in  operation,  with 
courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  as  a  leading  feature  of  its 
curricultun. 

An  actual  experiment  in  agricultural  education  was  instituted  in 
the  winter  of  1850-51  in  the  establishment  of  the  Oakwood  Agricul- 
tural Institute  at  Lancaster,  New  York.  Funds  for  this  enterprise 
were  derived  from  the  sale  of  two  hundred  shares  of  stock  sub- 
scribed for  by  five  gentlemen  from  Buffalo.  The  school  was  opened 
in  April,  1851,  using  the  buildings  and  farm  of  Judge  Theodotus 
Burrell,  the  originator  and  promoter  of  the  plan,  but  in  the  following 
winter  financial  reverses  to  the  stockholders  compelled  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise. 

Three  years  later  came  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ovid.    This  institution  by  1856>  had  raised 
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by  private  contributions  $40,0005  and  thereby  became  the  recipient 
of  a  loan  of  a  like  amount  from  the  State.  A  large  farm  was  ac- 
quired at  Ovid,  a  building  erected  to  accommodate  150  students,  and 
liie  doors  opened  December  5, 1860.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
and  other  causes  led  to  its  suspension  in  April,  1861,  and  to  its  for- 
mal close  in  the  following  year. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  original  Morrill  Act  efforts  were  made  to 
reopen  the  institution  with  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the  federal  land 
grant  to  the  State,  but  without  success.  Instead  the  legislature  ac- 
cepted an  offer  from  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  of  $500,000  and  200  acres  of 
land  with  farm  buildings  in  case  the  land  grant  should  be  devoted  to 
an  institution  to  be  located  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Cornell  made  an  additional  gift  of  $200,000,  and  the  net  result  was  the 
organization  of  Cornell  University,  with  its  college  of  agriculture. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  1856 
is  of  interest,  as  this  is  the  first  institution  of  the  sort  still  in  exist- 
ence to  be  established  by  voluntary  contributions.  Funds  to  the 
extent  of  about  $50,000  were  secured  in  this  way  from  about  five  hun- 
dred residents  of  Maryland  and  a  few  nonresidents  participating  as 
stockholders.  Land  and  buildings  were  acquired,  and  after  three 
years  of  maintenance  as  a  private  enterprise  state  aid  was  enlisted. 

The  history  of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  now 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  is  not  dissimilar.  Contributions  of 
200  acres  of  land  and  $25,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  pledged  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  $10,000  by  General  James  Irvin,  and 
$6,000  bequeathed  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  were  ob- 
tained and  a  like  sum  then  granted  by  the  state  legislature.  Subse- 
quently other  gifts  were  made  as  the  condition  to  additional  state 
aid. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  the  Federal  Government  be- 
came the  chief  sponsor  of  collegiate  education  in  agriculture.  The 
location  of  the  colleges  provided  for  led  to  much  competition  among 
communities,  as  a  result  of  which  many  private  contributions,  mainly 
in  the  form  of  sites  and  funds  for  buildings,  were  made. 

Meanwhile  the  need  for  experimental  work  in  agriculture  had 
begun  to  be  realized,  and  in  addition  to  what  could  be  undertaken  in 
a  voluntary  way  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  efforts  were  put  forth 
to  establish  research  organizations.  In  Connecticut  in  particular, 
following  the  earnest  advocacy  in  1873  of  Professors  Atwater  and 
Johnson,  attempts  were  made  for  several  years  to  secure  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  project  made  many  warm  and  enthusiastic  friends  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  took  little 
interest  in  the  enterprise.     When  it  had  become  apparent  that  it 
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could  not  otherwise  succeed  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  then  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  Agrictdturiatj  offered  on  his  own  part  $1,000 
to  begin  the  undertaking  and  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan 
University  the  free  use  of  its  chemical  laboratory.  These  offers  were 
made  on  condition  that  the  legislature  should  appropriate  $2,800  per 
annum  for  two  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  station. 

Small  as  were  these  contributions  in  amount  they  proved  to  be  the 
turning  point  in  the  scale.  An  act  making  the  appropriation  pro- 
posed was  passed  unanimously  and  approved  July  2,  1875.  The 
organization  at  Middletown  of  the  first  experiment  station  in  this 
country  speedily  followed,  and  in  the  period  provided  for  so  clearly 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  enterprise  that  the  State  assumed 
responsibility  for  its  operation  on  a  permanent  basis  at  New  Haven. 
Other  States  soon  followed  the  example  set  by  Connecticut,  among 
them  Massachusetts,  where  a  similar  gift  was  made  in  1878  by  Hon. 
Levi  Stockbridge.  To  these  small  beginnings  may  be  traced  the 
comprehensive  system  of  experiment  station  research  of  to-day. 

The  Houghton  Farm  enterprise  deserves  mention  as  the  only  at- 
tempt in  America  to  establish  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
through  the  munificence  of  a  single  individual.  In  1876  Mr.  Lawson 
Valentine,  of  New  York  City,  acquired  a  tract  of  several  hundred 
acres  in  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
planned  to  utilize  for  systematic  experimentation  in  agriculture,  on 
the  general  model  of  the  work  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  at  Rothamsted. 
In  1881  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord  was  placed  in  charge,  with  instruc- 
tions to  organize  and  operate  a  scientific  department  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural investigation  and  experiment.  Houghton  Farm  was  con- 
ducted along  these  lines  for  about  five  years,  the  experimental  depart- 
ment being  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  $20,000  per  annum. 
Operations  were  finally  ended  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Valentine  in  1888. 

To  Mr.  William  R.  Lockwood,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  belongs  the 
credit  for  the  first  considerable  permanent  endowment  of  agricultural 
research  in  this  country.  In  a  will  dated  January  9,  1894,  half  of 
Mr.  Lockwood's  estate  was  devised  to  the  Connecticut  State  Station 
"to  use  and  apply  all  the  balance  or  net  income  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  by  scientific  investigation  and  experiment,  and  by  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  the  practical  results  thereof  among  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  by  the 
board  of  control  or  governing  body  of  said  institution  for  the  time 
being,  most  practicable  and  generally  useful."  This  bequest  now 
yields  an  income  of  about  $10,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  largest  bequests  for  agricultural  education  has  been  that 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  farmer  of  Durham,  N.  H.  Mr. 
Thompson  died  in  1890,  leaving  practically  his  entire  estate  to  the 
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State  of  New  Hampshire  for  a  state  college  of  agriculture,  to  be 
located  on  his  farm.  The  conditions  of  the  will  were  accepted  by 
the  State  March  5, 1891,  and  in  consequence  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  then  located  in  Hanover 
as  a  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  removed  to  Durham. 
This  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  an  earlier  gift  by  the  Hon. 
John  Conant  of  360  acres  of  land  at  Hanover,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  college  and  station  farm.  The  Thompson  bequest  became  avail- 
able in  1910,  when  it  amounted  to  nearly  $800,000. 

The  Storrs  Agricultural  School,  now  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  owes  its  establishment  and  present  location  largely  to 
the  gifts  of  the  Storrs  family  in  1881,  a  farm  of  170  acres  and  several 
buildings  being  given  by  Mr.  Augustus  Storrs  for  the  purpose,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Storrs  contributing  $6,000.  In  1906  a  legacy  of  the  late 
Edwin  Gilbert  bequeathed  to  the  college  a  farm  at  Georgetown, 
Conn.,  of  about  356  acres  with  buildings  and  equipment,  for  mainte- 
nance by  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture,  to- 
gether with  $60,000  for  caring  for  the  farm  and  for  instruction. 

In  the  same  year  the  University  of  California  was  designated  as 
the  beneficiary  of  a  bequest  by  the  late  M.  Theodore  Kearney,  of 
Fresno,  of  an  estate  of  5,400  acres,  valued  at  about  one  million 
dollars.  Considerable  litigation  resulted,  but  the  case  was  eventu- 
ally decided  in  favor  of  the  university,  which  came  into  possession 
of  the  property  in  1910.  This  munificent  gift  is  to  be  used  by  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  for  agricultural 
instruction  and  research,  and  affords  unusual  opportunity  for  experi- 
ments of  interest  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

An  estate  of  about  $40,000  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Philip  Weiser, 
of  Lander,  Wyo.,  for  an  agricultural  college  at  that  location.  A 
long  period  of  litigation  followed  as  to  the  location  of  the  land-grant 
institution,  which  was  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  the  state 
university  at  Laramie. 

Numerous  donations  for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the 
curriculum  of  private  institutions  have  been  reported.  An  anony- 
mous gift  to  Columbia  University  of  $15,000  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion was  announced  in  1910,  and  Mr.  William  Blodgett  has  given  a 
farm  of  750  acres  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  which  it  is  planned  to 
develop  as  an  agricultural  school.  Messrs.  George  and  William  W. 
Mathes  in  1901  gave  $10,000  to  Union  Academy,  Belleville,  N.  Y., 
for  this  purpose,  and  through  the  late  Mrs.  Phoebe  Strawn  Illinois 
College,  at  Jacksonville,  received  $20,000  and  inaugurated  with  it  a 
course  in  secondary  agriculture.  The  establishment  of  a  secondary 
school  of  agriculture  at  Lyndonville,  Vt.,  was  effected  in  1910  through 
a  gift  of  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail,  whose  great  estate  in  the  vicinity 
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affords  the  school  abundant  materials  and  unusual  opportunities  for 
practical  work  and  observation.  About  1900  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin 
gave  the  Handicraft  Schools  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  farm  of  75  acres 
just  outside  the  city  for  utilization  as  a  school  of  horticulture.  In 
1901  a  school  of  practical  agriculture  was  opened  at  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y.,  and  maintained  through  contributions  of  several  business  men 
of  New  York  City,  notably  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting  and  the  late  Mr. 
Abraham  S.  Hewitt,  for  two  years,  when  it  was  closed  on  account  of 
failure  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment  of  $200,000.  There  have 
also  been  numerous  other  enterprises  for  the  provision  of  secondary 
or  elementary  education  in  agriculture,  several  of  which  are  in  active 
operation. 

The  well-known  work  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  institutes  needs 
only  to  be  mentioned  as  typical  of  the  institutions  giving  agricul- 
tural instruction  for  a  special  portion  of  our  population,  and  receiv- 
ing their  main  support  from  private  funds.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Agricultural  School  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  with  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  about  $30,000  per  annum,  is  financed  mainly  by  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
Jewish  immigrants,  but  has  also  received  some  assistance  from  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  Paris.  The  National  Farm 
School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  a  similar  enterprise  maintained  largely 
by  private  funds.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  organization  in 
this  country  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  experi- 
ment station  in  Palestine.  The  collection  of  over  $20,000  for  initial 
equipment  and  the  pledging  of  at  least  $10,000  per  annum  for  current 
expenses  is  announced. 

A  number  of  gifts  have  been  made  which  are  restricted  to  a  par- 
ticular line  of  agricultural  work.  For  example,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Harvard  University  have  each  received  gifts  of  2,200 
acres  of  forest  land  for  instruction  and  experimental  work,  and  the 
Yale  Forest  School  has  been  the  recipient  of  large  sums  from  the 
Pinchot  and  Jessup  families  and  the  National  Lumber  Association. 
The  first  chair  of  agricultural  journalism  in  this  country,  that  at 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  has  owed 
its  beginnings  and  a  part  of  its  subsequent  maintenance  to  gifts  of 
Mr.  John  Clay,  of  Chicago.  A  somewhat  similar  bequest  is  that  of 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Ring  to  Cornell  University,  the  income  of  whidb  is  to 
be  used  in  the  advancement  of  horticultural  science. 

Scholarships  of  various  kinds  have  been  endowed  at  most  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  One  of  the  largest  donations  has  been  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  C.  H.  Roberts,  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  who  gave  $30,000 
in  1906  for  five  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
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University.  A  bequest  of  the  late  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  for  a  dairy  scholarship  was  made 
public  in  1905.  There  have  also  been  many  bequests  for  the  aid  of 
worthy  students  in  these  institutions. 

Since  1906,  $5,000  per  annum  has  been  distributed  among  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  in  20  scholarships,  which  are  competed  for  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  accordance  with  an  offer  of 
Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour.  Rosenbaum  Brothers  of  Chicago  have  also 
offered  $1,000  per  annum  in  prizes  to  the  colleges  in  connection  with 
the  exposition,  and  other  donations  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time. 

A  unique  form  of  financial  assistance  are  the  industrial  research 
fellowships  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 
Several  of  these  have  been  offered  for  short  periods  by  firms  of 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and  supplies,  small  sums 
being  provided  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  investigators  along 
lines  of  work  of  mutual  interest.  The  five  fellowships  thus  far  an- 
nounced have  dealt  respectively  with  the  value  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures  as  fungicides,  the  diseases  of  nursery  stock,  the 
effect  of  cement  dust  on  the  setting  of  fruit,  the  diseases  of  New  York 
apple  trees,  and  the  nature  and  control  of  fungus  diseases  and  insect 
pests  of  orchards  in  a  given  locality.  The  last  two  of  these  are  sup- 
ported by  local  fruit  growers'  associations. 

Along  extension  lines,  important  assistance  to  agriculture  is  being 
rendered  by  the  various  railway  systems,  often  in  the  form  of  direct 
contributions  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
for  cooperative  work,  notably  dry  farming  and  other  demonstration 
farms,  the  gifts  of  land  for  these  purposes,  the  providing  free  of 
cost  of  the  rolling  stock  for  the  better-farming  trains  so  numerous 
in  recent  years,  and  frequently  in  the  offering  of  scholarships  to 
boys  living  along  the  railway  lines.  The  farmers'  cooperative  dem- 
onstration work  which  this  Department  has  been  conducting  in  the 
South  has  received  for  several  years  the  cooperation  of  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  City,  and  considerable  sums  have 
also  been  donated  by  boards  of  trade  and  other  local  organizations. 

Two  bequests  for  permanent  local  demonstration  work  have 
recently  become  available  in  Massachusetts.  One  of  these  is  the  Faunce 
bequest,  at  Sandwich,  of  a  farm  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
and  about  $20,000  by  a  local  physician,  for  use  in  benefiting  the 
people  of  the  county  agriculturally.  This  bequest  is  being  utilized  in 
active  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  as  a 
part  of  its  extension  activities.  The  second  was  one  of  $100,000  to 
the  town  of  Hardwick,  by  the  late  Mr.  Calvin  Paige,  a  former  resi- 
dent.   The  income  of  this  bequest  is  to  be  utilized  to  further  the 
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agricultural  interests  of  the  community  through  the  demonstration 
of  improved  methods. 

If  wisely  planned  and  administered,  it  would  seem  that  such  be- 
quests could  be  made  very  helpful,  and  the  idea  might  well  be  consid- 
ered as  an  opportunity  for  benefiting  the  people  of  a  local  commu- 
nity, not  unlike  those  afforded  by  the  village  library  or  the  town 
academy,  which  have  been  favorite  recipients  of  bequests  in  the 
past. 

No  comprehensive  review  of  agricultural  endowment  in  foreign 
countries  is  attempted,  but  by  way  of  illustration  reference  ma}^  be 
made  to  the  princely  gifts  of  Sir  William  Macdonald  in  Canada, 
including  Macdonald  College,  and  to  the  well-known  instances  of 
the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  and  what  it  has  accomplished  at 
Rothamsted,  the  liberal  aid  to  agricultural  work  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity by  the  Drapers'  Company  of  London,  and  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  limes,  whereby  $50,000  a  year  is  available  for  the 
promotion  of  horticultural  instruction,  experiments,  and  research 
at  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution.  A  sum  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  recently  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr. 
S.  B.  Thomas  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  in 
Sierra  Leone,  Africa.  The  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Agricul- 
tural College  of  India,  located  at  Pusa,  is  attributed  to  its  initial 
endowment  of  $150,000  by  an  American,  Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  of 
Pittsburgh.  What  is  probably  the  largest  bequest  to  agriculture  yet 
recorded  was  recently  announced  on  the  death  of  Dr.  S.  N.  Kola-i 
ceoski],  who  has  left  property  valued  at  over  twenty  million  dollars 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  academy  in  southern  Russia. 

This  cursory  and  incomplete  review  illustrates  the  scope  and  the 
diversity  of  private  aid  to  agricultural  instruction  and  experimenta- 
tion. It  has  come  often  from  unexpected  sources,  and  it  shows  the 
gradual  spread  of  an  idea. 

All  these  various  forms  of  gift  have  been  helpful  in  their  way 
in  working  out  the  plan  of  agricultural  instruction,  providing  for 
experiments  in  different  forms  in  periods  of  doubt,  developing  spe- 
cial features,  aiding  needy  students,  and  pointing  out  means  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  locally.  They  call  attention 
to  an  opportunity  for  affording  aid  in  both  a  small  and  a  large  way, 
which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  a  quite  direct 
maimeV  and  will  give  a  large  measure  of  return. 

The  fear  that,  in  the  case  of  established  institutions,  such  gifts 
will  result  in  a  mere  substitution  of  private  funds  for  public  appro- 
priations does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded,  for  such  gifts  can  be 
made  to  stimulate  public  support  and  to  supplement  it  in  a  variety 
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of  useful  ways.  The  experience  of  the  past  offers  many  illustrations 
of  this,  and  the  present  growth  of  agricultural  instruction  with  its 
attendant  needs  multiplies  the  opportunity  for  helpful  donations. 

In  the  field  of  experimentation,  which  furnishes  the  backbone  of 
instruction  and  extension  efforts,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of 
farming  eflSciency,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  world  still  lacks 
a  large  and  permanently  endowed  institution  for  research  in  agricul- 
ture, analogous  to  the  Bockefeller  Institute  in  the  field  of  medical 
research,  for  example.  There  is  much  which  can  not  be  done,  or 
done  in  the  way  it  should  be,  for  the  lack  of  suitable  funds. 

On  a  less  pretentious  scale  the  aiding  of  definite  lines  of  inquiry, 
especially  those  to  which  public  funds  may  not  be  immediately 
available,  would  furnish  practical  means  of  promoting  inquiry  in 
a  field  or  special  group  of  problems  in  which  interest  lay,  and  the 
endowment  of  an  institution  so  that  it  could  pursue  such  inquiries 
through  a  considerable  period  would  be  the  best  means  of  furthering 
such  an  end.  The  present  status  of  agricultural  research  offers 
great  opportunity  for  such  special  fundamental  studies  before  the 
more  simple  forms  of  experiment  can  hope  to  make  definite  progress, 
as,  for  example,  the  functions  of  animal  nutrition,  or  the  physio- 
logical conditions  and  relationships  of  plant  growth,  or  a  further 
refinement  of  methods  of  experimentation ;  and  in  another  direction 
the  provision  for  certain  classes  of  technical  publications  would 
solve  a  present  perplexity  and  a  great  hindrance  to  progress. 

With  the  recent  revival  of  interest  among  nonagricultural  people 
in  agriculture  and  country  life,  and  the  increasing  realization  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  agricultural  development  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  greater  attention  to  the  possibilities  af- 
forded by  the  use  of  private  funds  may  confidently  be  expected  in 
the  future.  The  situation  may  be  smnmarized  in  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Clarke,  in  a  recent  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Poona 
Agricultural  College,  in  which  he  says:  "If  the  nature  and  vast 
importance  of  agricultural  work  were  more  widely  known  I  am 
certain  that  our  many  wealthy  and  generous  philanthropists  would 
come  forward  to  help.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  patriotism 
and  no  better  way  of  promoting  prosperity  than  the  increase  and 
development  of  the  production  of  the  land  which  lies  within  our 
power  if  adequate  means  were  available." 
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[The  sampling:  of  fertilizers,  soils,  foods,  water,  feeding  stuffs,  and  xnls- 
cellaneous  materials],  L.  Foubton  {Estac.  Agr,  Cent,  [Mexico],  Circs,  27,  pp. 
4;  28,  pp.  5;  29,  pp.  6;  30,  pp.  5;  31,  pp.  7;  32,  pp.  8). —A  description  of  Uie 
methods  of  sampling  utilized  at  the  Estacion  Agrlcola  Central  of  Mexico. 

The  interpretation  of  color  values  obtained  b7  Lovibond's  tintometer, 
A.  W.  Knapp  {Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910),  No.  23,  pp.  1343,  1344).— The 
author  points  out  that  where  two  or  three  standard  glasses  are  utilized  for  de- 
termining the  color  of  fluids^  solids^  etc,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  stoppage 
of  white  light  He  holds  that  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
recording  results. 

Methods  for  the  rapid  examination  of  water,  A.  Dan£  {Chem.  Ztg.,  S4 
{1910),  No.  119,  pp.  1057,  1058).— ThiB  is  a  discussion  and  description  of  rapid 
methods  for  detecting  and  determining  nitrites,  nitrates,  chlorids,  ammonia, 
magnesium,  sulphates,  calcium,  total  carbon  dioxid,  organic  matter,  and  BtidlUis 
coli.  Some  of  these  methods  are  modifications  of  the  standard  methods  in  pres- 
ent use  for  water  analysis. 

The  determination  of  free  carbon  dioxid  in  water,  J.  Tilliianb  and  O. 
Heublein  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  617- 
631,  figs.  t). — It  appears  from  this  work  that  the  free  carbon  dioxid  in  water  can 
be  accuratdjr  estimated  with  limewater  and  other  alkalis,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  an  indicator,  providing  certain  precautionary  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  tke  carbon  dioxid.  Sulphates,  chlorids,  nitrates,  and  bicarbonates  of 
the  alkalis  and  alkali  earth  metals  react  neutrally  toward  this  indicator,  while 
rosolic  acM  is  neutral  to  sulphates,  chlorids,  and  nitrates  of  the  alkalis  and 
alkali  eartil  metals,  but  reacts  strongly  alkaline  with  their  carbonates  and  bicar- 
bonates. According  to  this,  Pettenkofer's  qualitative  test,  which  utilizes  rosolic 
acid  for  detecting  free  carbon  dioxid  can  not  be  used  with  certainty  for 
small  amounts  of  free  carbon  dioxid  nor  for  large  amounts  when  much  bicar- 
bonate is  present.  The  quantitative  determination  of  free  carbon  dioxid  in 
water  by  titration  with  alkali  or  borax  solution,  using  rosolic  acid  as  indicator, 
yields  inaccurate  results. 

Dissolved  oxygen  as  an  index  of  pollution,  G.  A.  Sopeb  and  P.  B.  Pabsons 
{Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  33  {1911),  No.  844,  P-  W).— The  determination  of  the 
dissolved  oxygen  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  index  for  determining  the  pollu- 
tion of  water  by  sewage.  The  authors  state  that  they  have  perfected  a  field 
method  for  this  purpose. 

The  use  of  calcium  carbid  for  determining  moisture,  I.  Masson  {Chem. 
News,  103  (1911),  No.  2670,  pp.  37,  ^8).— The  author  points  out  the  advantages 
of  using  calcium  carbid  for  determining  water  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  513)  in  various 
agricultural  products  as,  for  instance,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco^  flour,  wood  pulp, 
paper,  etc 
430 
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A  method  for  the  exact  detennination  of  ash  in  veg^etable  and  animal 
matter,  E.  Fleubent  and  L.  Ltvi  {Gompt  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152 
il911).  No,  11,  pp.  715-718). — ^The  authors  found  after  making  a  comparative 
study  between  the  Schloeslng  and  the  ash  calcination  methods  with  wheat, 
barley,  dried  peas,  white  haricots,  egg  yolk,  horse  meat,  etc.,  that  these  methods 
furnish  very  variable  results  and  do  not  compare  well.  This  is  due  to  three 
factors,  (1)  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  is  acted  upon  by  the  carbon  and  volatil- 
ized, (2)  another  goes  off  as  a  volatile  compound  with  the  fatty  matters,  and 
(3)  the  acid  phosphates  of  the  ash  are  acted  upon  by  the  silica. 

They,  therefore,  propose  a  method  which  involves  (1)  the  removal  of  the 
tSLt  in  substances  rich  in  fat,  (2)  the  carbonizing  in  a  platinum  crucible  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  (3)  pulverizing  the  mass  contained  in  the  crucible  or 
mixing  it  with  milk  of  lime  (0.04  to  0.5  gm.  of  calcium  oxid  for  10  gm.  of 
initial  substance  rich  in  phosphorus),  and  (4)  evaporation  to  dryness  accord- 
ing to  Schloesing's  method.  According  to  the  authors,  the  method  is  easy  and 
does  not  involve  any  loss. 

In  regard  to  the  physiology  of  catalase  and  reductase,  W.  Palladin 
{Lhievn.  XII.  fif"  iesda  Rusa.  Eat.-Isp.  i  Yrach.  [Moscow],  1910,  p.  17;  aha.  in 
ZentU.  Biochem.  u.  Biophva.,  10  {1910),  No.  15-16,  p.  7^6).— Bf  autolyzing 
zymln  and  wheat  germs  upon  water  a  decrease  in  the  catalytic  activity  takes 
place.  In  the  presence  of  NasHP04  the  catalytic  power  increases  markedly, 
while  with  KHaP04  it  weakens,  and  KaHPO*  completely  destroys  it  The  author 
considers  catalase  and  reductase  anaerobic  enzyms,  but  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  true  enzym  nature  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  established. 

Analysis  of  foods,  R.  Guillin  (Analyses  Alimentairea.  Paris,  1911,  pp. 
480,  figs.  87). — ^The  work  contains  methods  for  the  analysis  of  sugars,  starch, 
flour  and  pastry,  beverages,  fats,  meats,  conserves,  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate, 
spices,  and  waters,  antiseptics,  sweeteners,  and  laws  in  regard  to  food  adul- 
teration inspection. 

Biological  methods  for  detecting  horseflesh  in  pork  products,  Blanc 
{Ann.  Falsif.,  S  (1910),  No.  26,  p.  516). — ^The  author  describes  some  of  the 
difficulties  encoimtercd  with  the  usual  biological  methods  and  the  manner  of 
procedure. 

The  biological  method  for  detecting  horseflesh  in  pork  products,  O.  Blanc 
{Ann.  Falsif.,  4  (1911),  No.  28,  pp.  -^-^52).— This  method,  referred  to  in  the 
article  noted  above,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  rabbit  is  injected  in- 
travenously with  horse  serum  a  precipitating  reagent  is  produced.  This 
reagent  when  brought  Into  contact  in  vitro  with  maceration  extracts  of  horse- 
flesh, or  products  containing  horseflesh,  produces  a  precipitate.  It  is  specific 
for  all  products  coming  from  horseflesh. 

The  methods  of  preparing  the  precipitating  reagent  and  the  technique  for 
making  the  test  are  giv^i  in  detail. 

Composition  of  the  ash  of  pickles,  E.  H.  S.  Bailet  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser., 
3S  (1911),  No.  844,  p.  345). — ^The  author  has  made  numerous  analyses  of  the 
ash  of  normal  pickles  for  the  purpose  of  Judging  pickle  conserves  in  regard 
to  the  addition  of  alum  for  hardening. 

The  determination  of  starch  sirup  in  plum  marmalades,  A.  Betthien 
(Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  GenussnUl.,  21  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  271-^80).— The 
author  points  out  that  it  is  incorrect  when  determining  the  starch  sirup  content 
of  plum  Jams  and  plum  marmalades  to  deduct  21.5  from  the  specific  rotation  of 
the  Inverted  extract  and  then  to  utilize  the  table  set  up  by  Juckenack.^*    Fur- 

<>  Ztschr.  UntersuclL  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  8  (1904),  p.  32. 
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thermpre,  in  examining  plum  jams  which  contain  no  cane  sugar  it  is  essential 

100 
to  apply  the  formula  ^=134  i^  ^f  ^^  which  ay=the  percentage  of  anhydrous 

starch  sirup  in  the  inverted  extract  and  D  the  specific  rotation  of  the  extract. 
The  author,  however,  recommends  the  retention  of  the  Juckenack  procedure  for 
plum  marmaladea 

Blologrical  study  of  honey,  E.  Mobeau  (Aim,  FalHf.,  4  (1911),  No,  28,  pp, 
65,  66), — ^The  author  determined  the  catalytic  activity,  the  amylolytlc  power, 
and  the  Inverting  power  of  20  honeys  of  various  kinds.  The  results  of  the 
invertase  test  are  to  be  reported  in  detail  later.  All  the  honeys  contained  in- 
vertase. 

The  origin  of  formic  acid  in  honey,  R.  Reidenbagh  (Leipzig,  Bienen  Ztg^ 
26  (1911),  N08.  2,  pp,  21-^3;  3,  pp,  3&-38;  4,  pp.  51-^5),— The  presence  of  formic 
acid  in  honey  Is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  tlie  sugar  contained  in  the  honey  Itself. 
It  was  also  found  to  be  present  In  the  brood  combs,  but  chiefly  in  combination 
with  ammonia. 

Corrosion  of  metallic  food  containers,  E.  Gudeman  (Atner,  Food  Jour.,  5 
(1910),  No,  11,  pp,  35,  36). — This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  author  relates  his  experiments  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  com- 
mercially feasible  nonporous  can  with  gold  or  antimony  amalgam  and  enamel. 
The  possibility  of  utilizing  lead  glass  for  making  enameled  cans  is  also  dis- 
cussed. 

Detecting  adulteration  in  feeds  with  the  so-called  anaphylaxis  reaction, 
K.  ScHEBN  (Deut.  Landw,  Presae,  37  (1910),  No.  87,  p.  545).— The  author  shows 
the  possibilities  of  this  reaction  for  detecting  castor  oil  seeds  (Ricinus),  eta,  in 
feeds. 

Oerman  and  Bussian  official  methods  for  raw  sugar  analysis,  W.  K  Gboss 
(La,  Planter,  46  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  85). — ^A  description  of  the  methods  for  water, 
ash,  invert  sugar,  and  sucrose. 

In  regard  tt>  Jolles'  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  saccharose 
among  other  sugars,  Bbuckneb  and  Welwabt  (Osterr,  Chem,  Zip,,  14  (1911)^ 
No.  3,  pp.  29,  30). — ^The  authors  conclude  that  Jolles's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
704),  when  compared  with  other  methods,  can  not  be  regarded  as  quantitative. 

In  regard  to  my  method  for  determining  saccharose  quantitatively  among 
other  sugars,  A.  Jolles  (Osterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  14  {1911),  No,  3,  pp.  30S2), — ^A 
reply  to  the  above,  accompanied  by  results  of  cooperative  work  with  several 
chemists  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  value  of  the  method  as  a  quantitative 
test. 

Hygromipisimetry;  a  method  for  examining  milk,  R.  Binaohi  (Rev,  GH^. 
Lait,  8  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  361-^1,  fig.  J).-— The  author  describes  a  physical 
method,  which  he  terms  "hygromipisimetry,"  for  detecting  adulterated  milk. 
Some  results  for  sheep's,  goat's,  and  cow's  milk  are  given. 

Milk,  F.  v.  Dabbishibe  and  W.  Goodwin  (Jour,  Southeast.  Agr,  Col.  Wye, 
1909,  No.  18,  pp.  215-219).— 'A.  discussion  in  regard  to  milk  containing  added 
water  or  abstracted  fat,  and  the  use  of  formulas  for  detecting  these. 

The  chemical  and  biologrical  differentiation  of  the  three  proteins  in  cow's 
and  woman's  milk,  J.  Baueb  and  S.  Engel  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  31  (1911),  No, 
i-«,  pp,  46-^4). — It  was  determined  in  this  work  that  the  3  milk  proteins 
(casein,  albumin,  and  globulin)  of  cow's  and  woman's  milk  could  be  biologically 
differentiated,  and  that  globulin  is  more  closely  related  to  casein  than  to  albumin. 
On  the  other  hand,  albumin  seemed  more  closely  related  to  globulin  than  to 
casein.  It  was  also  noted  that  despite  the  biological  relations  of  casein  with  the 
other  milk  proteins,  the  biological  methods  can  not  serve  as  an  absolute  control 
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of  the  chemical  methods  for  the  precipitation  of  casein.  Colostrum  and  blood- 
serum  proteins  behave  in  the  same  manner  a-s  those  of  milk  and  whey.  The 
albumin  and  globulin  of  serum,  mills,  and  colostrum,  according  to  the  authors, 
are  probably  identical. 

In  regard  to  the  ref ractometry  of  calcium  chlorld  milk  serum,  O.  Fendleb 
{ZtscJir.  Unter8uch,  Nahr,  u,  Oenuesmtl,  20  (1910),  No,  10,  pp.  640,  641).— The 
author  points  out  that  the  literature  in  regard  to  Zeiss's  immersion  refractom- 
eter  does  not  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  correction  must  be  applied  to 
the  refractive  indexes  as  read  off  with  the  instrument.  He,  therefore,  corrects 
some  of  his  findings  in  the  work  with  the  calcium  chlorld  milk  serum  which  has 
already  been  reiwrted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  612). 

The  value  of  the  various  chemical  and  phyBical  methods  for  the  detection 
of  adulteration  in  milk  and  butter,  O.  Gkanvione  and  G.  Gassez  (Ann,  Falaif,, 
Jf  (toil).  No.  28y  pp.  77S5). — This  is  a  discussion  and  study  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  different  methods  for  detecting  adulterations  of  milk,  such  as  watering 
and  the  removal  of  cream,  and  the  determination  of  fat-free  dry  substance, 
lactose,  and  the  composition  of  biitter. 

Tests  and  observations  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  water  from  butter, 
O.  HoFF^fEiSTER  (Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim-^,  25  (1911),  No.  16,  pp.  271,  272).— 
The  author  sought  to  determine  the  cause  for  the  separation  of  water  from 
butter  samples,  but  found  no  definite  relationship  existing  between  the  separa- 
tion of  water  and  the  consistency  and  water  content  of  the  butter.  In  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  degree  of  water  separation,  he  found  that  the  amount  of 
water  was  different  in  the  various  areas  of  the  same  sample,  and  that  the 
samples  of  butter  containing  the  highest  amounts  of  water  had  the  super- 
ficial apea  ranee  of  being  the  driest 

In  re^rd  to  the  causes  for  the  separation  of  water  the  author  believes  that 
these  may  be  looked  for  in  the  various  methods  utilized  for  the  manufacture 
of  butter,  and  possibly  In  the  variation  in  chemical  composition  and  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  fat.  The  analytical  results  for  moisture  obtained 
with  Funke's  apparatus  and  the  Hesse-Rdse-Gottlieb  method  showed  that  the 
former  gave  the  higher  results. 

A  new  method  for  determining  volatile  fatty  acids,  E.  Welde  (Biochem. 
Zt9chr.,  28  {1910),  No.  5-6,  pp.  50Jk-522;  aba.  hi  ZentU.  Biochem.  u.  Biophya., 
11  (1910),  No.  1,  p.  5).— The  author  modified  the  old  method  for  volatile  fatty 
acids  in  so  far  that  the  acids  are  distilled  off  in  a  vacuum  with  steam. 

The  use  of  glycerin  in  saponifying  fats  in  the  titer  test,  R.  H.  Kerb  (Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  3  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  114,  115).— -The  method,  which 
is  a  rapid  one,  is  as  follows : 

"Fifty  cc.  of  high-grade  chemically  pure  glycerin  (97  per  cent  glycerin)  and 
20  cc.  concentrated  caustic  potash  solution  (100  gm.  KOH  dissolved  in  100  cc. 
distilled  water)  are  placed  in  a  liter  flask  and  warmed  gently  on  an  asbestos 
board  over  a  low  flame.  Whai  hot,  50  gm.  of  the  molten  fat  are  poured  in  and 
the  flask  rotated  gently.  Saponification  begins  at  once  and  is  soon  complete, 
although  there  is  usually  some  foaming  before  the  mixture  becomes  clear. 
Complete  sai)onification  is  shown  by  the  mixture  becoming  perfectly  clear 
and  homogeneous.  When  saponifi(;ation  is  complete  the  flame  is  removed  and 
500  cc.  of  hot  water  added,  cautiously  at  flrst,  to  avoid  excessive  foaming. 
The  flame  is  then  replaced  and  sufficient  dilute  (1:3)  sulphuric  acid  added  to 
decompose  the  soap.  A  few  minutes'  boiling  gives  a  clear  layer  of  fatty  acids. 
The  acids  are  then  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  way.  The  process  is  quite 
rajpld,  clear  acids  being  obtained  in  20  to  25  minutes.  The  results  show  perfect 
agreement  with  standard  methods."  ^  , 
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Bapld  saponification  of  fats  for  titer  determination^  G.  V.  Zoitl  {Jimr. 
Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  479,  48(^).— Praetically  tbe 
same  method  as  described  above. 

Saponification  of  fats  for  titer  determination,  A.  Campbell  and  G.  P.  liOHo 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  1U).—A  polemic  In  r^iaid 
to  the  question  of  priority  for  the  Zoul  method. 

The  absorption  spectra  of  oils,  R.  Mabcille  {Ann.  Falsif.,  3  {1910) ^  No.  24, 
pp.  42S-425). — Some  observations  in  regard  to  the  absorption  spectra  of  olive, 
peanut,  sesame,  cottonseed,  linseed,  and  castor  oils,  with  particular  referaioe 
to  the  absorption  spectra  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  in  these  oila 

On  the  interpolation  method  of  oil  analysis,  J.  J.  Kessleb  and  6.  K.  Mathia- 
soN  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  6^72,  figs.  10}.— 
This  work  was  done  with  castor,  cottonseed,  and  linseed  oils  and  a  resin  and 
mineral  oil.  According  to  the  authors,  "certain  tests  commonly  used  in  oil 
analysis  (the  viscosity,  flash  test,  fire  test,  and  Maumen6  test)  have  been 
shown  to  follow  a  law  of  mixtures  which  is  not  an  additive  one,  and  hence  if 
Interpolations  are  made  from  the  data  obtained  from  such  tests  the  results  will 
be  In  error  to  a  very  considerable  amount  in  some  cases. 

"  These  results  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  many  other  physical  tests 
being  nonadditive.  They  also  suggest  the  possibility  that  certain  chemical 
tests,  in  which  a  complete  chemical  reaction  does  not  occur,  may  not  be  additive. 
The  saponification  number  is  shown  to  be  an  additive  relationship  even  for 
small  percentages  of  one  oil  in  presence  of  another.  The  Maumen^  test  as 
carried  out  at  the  present  time  is  incapable  of  yielding  results  which  can  be 
used  in  making  a  quantitative  analysis  by  the  interpolation  method." 

The  dimethyl  sulphate  test  of  creosote  oils  and  creosote  dips;  a  substitate 
for  the  sulphonation  test,  R.  M.  Chapin  ( U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Circ.  167,  pp.  7). — ^Although  the  sulphonation  test  for  examining  coal-tar  creo- 
sote sheep  dips  in  theory  is  simple  and  rational,  its  use  by  inexperienced  per- 
sons is  often  unsatisfactory  and  is  always  disagreeable  and  tedious.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  author  has  adopted  the  Valenta  test*  for  the  examination 
of  such  preparations.  This  test  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  dimethyl  sul- 
phate is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  the  closed-chain  hydrocarbons,  while 
the  open-chain  hydrocarbons  are  not  soluble  in  it  at  all.  Some  comparative 
results  between  the  Valenta  test  and  the  sulphonation  test  are  givien. 

Lime-sulphur  spray,  J.  E.  Habbis  {Michigan  8ta^  Tech.  Bui.  6,  pp.  S-9). — 
Recognizing  the  need  of  improvements  in  the  way  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  for 
the  analytical  methods  usually  employed  in  the  analysis  of  lime-sulphur  spray, 
the  author,  as  a  preliminary  to  work  reported  elsewhere,  investigated  the 
existing  methods  for  total  sulphur,  monosulphld  sulphur,  thiosulphate  sulphur, 
sulphite  and  sulphate  sulphur,  and  calcium  oxid.  The  work  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

"The  total  sulphur  is  determined  by  oxidizing  the  sulphur  present  to  the 
sulphate  form,  using  sodium  peroxid  as  the  oxidizing  agent  and  precipitating 
and  weighing  as  barium  sulphate. 

"  The  monosulphld  sulphur  is  determined  by  titrating  a  25  cc.  sample  of  the 
diluted  solution  with  decinormal  iodin  until  the  yellow  color  disappears.  The 
number  of  grams  per  100  cc.  of  the  original  solution  is  given  by  the  com- 

putation  ccjodtaxaowexiqoo 

"  The  thiosulphate  sulphur  is  determined  by  continuing  to  add  iodin  solution 
after  the  monosulphld  end  point  has  been  reached  until  we  have  one  drop  in 

«Chem.  Ztg.,  30  (1906),  No.  25,  pp.  266,  267.    _^^^|. 
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TUB  additional  amount  of  lodln  determines  the  amount  of  tbiosulphate 

sulphur.    For  a  25  cc.  sample  the  grams  per  100  cc.  of  original  solution  is 

_.          ^     ,^               ^  ,,       CfeiodlnX  0.0064  X 1000 
SiTen  by  the  computation  sg . 

**  Sulphate  and  sulphite  sulphur  are  determined  together  by  precipitation  in 
the  cold  as  barium  sulphate  after  filtering  off  the  sulphur  from  the  solution 
used  for  the  monosnlphid  and  thiosulphate  sulphur  determinations. 

"Total  sulphid  sulphur  may  be  determined  by  dissolving  the  sulphur  pre- 
cipitate, filtered  off  for  the  sulphate  sulphur  determination,  in  conc^trated 
potassium  hydroxld,  oxidizing  and  precipitating  as  barium  sulphate. 

"  The  calcium  oxid  may  be  determined  by  oxidizing  the  sulphur  to  the  sul- 
phate form  and  precipitating  the  calcium  as  the  oxalate.  It  may  also  be 
determined  by  computation  from  the  amount  of  iodin  used  in  the  monosulphid 
and  thiosulphate  sulphur  determinations  and  from  the  amount  of  sulphate  and 
sulphite  sulphur  present  The  following  computation  gives  the  number  of 
fi^ams  per  100  cc.:  (Cc.  iodln  used  for  monosulphid  sulphur)  +  (2  X  Ck:.  iodin 

used  for  thiosulphate  sulphur)    X 25 ^   (sulphate  and  sulphite 

sulphur)  X  1.75." 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  these  methods  over  old  methods,  it  is  noted 

that  the  use  of  sodium  peroxid  as  an  oxidizing  agent  is  more  convenient  than 

either  hydrogai  peroxid  or  bromin  water.    Furthermore,   substituting  iodin 

titration  for  ammonlacal  zinc  chlorid  solution  does  away  with  the  filtering  off  of 
test  portions  for  determining  the  end  point  by  an  external  Indicator.    The  dis- 

-solving  of  the  zinc  i)olysulphid  sulphur  or  sulphur  precipitate  and  the  treatment 
of  the  solution  with  acid  as  a  preliminary  to  making  the  thiosulphate  sulphur 

determination  are  eliminated,  and  a  "  method  of  determining  the  calcium  oxid 
present  by  computation  from  the  decinormal  iodin  used  for  the  thiosulphate  and 
monosulphid  sulphur  determinations  and  from  the  sulphate  and  sulphite 
present"  is  introduced. 

About  a  sensitive  glue  reaction,  E.  Schmidt  {Chem,  Ztg.,  34  {1910) ^  No,  94, 
p.  839;  aha.  in  Zenthl  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  10  (1910),  No,  11-18,  p.  779).—It 
to  a  glue  solution  there  is  added,  in  the  cold,  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 
molybdate  (3  gm.  to  250  cc.  of  water)  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  a 
white  precipitate  is  produced  which  settles  very  quickly  and  after  a  short  time 
assumes  a  blue-green  color.  The  supernatant  liquid  also  assumes  this  color. 
The  precipitate  dissolves  on  heating  and  only  a  slight  turbidity  remains. 

Beport  of  the  activities  of  the  a^rricaltural  experiment  station  at  Hilde- 
sheim,  Aumann  (Ber.  Landw.  Vera.  Stat.  Hildeaheim,  1910,  pp.  i^).— This  is 
a  r^K>rt  on  the  activities  of  the  station  from  November  1,  1909,  to  October  31, 
1910,  and  deals  with  results  of  analyses  of  artificial  fertilizers  (8,011  samples, 
of  which  3,862  were  Thomas  slag  powder) ;  commercial  feeding  stuffs  (8,097 
samples) ;  soils  (179  samples) ;  various  commodities  of  the  sugar  industry  and 
other  technical  substances  and  foodstuffs  (2,445  samples,  of  which  1,184  samples 
were  waters) ;  and  220  samples  of  seeds. 

Drying  machinery  and  practice,  T.  G.  Mablow  {New  York  and  London, 
1910,  pp.  XX+326,  pla.  17,  figa.  17-^).— This  is  a  handbook  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  desiccating  and  drying,  and  contains  a  classified  description  of  the 
installations,  machinery,  and  other  apparatus.  The  topics  treated  in  the  work 
which  are  of  interest  to  agrotechny  are  the  desiccation  of  albumin,  ashes, 
aqphalt,  barley,  beet  and  cane  sugar,  blood,  bone  meal,  bran,  brewery  grains, 
cement,  cocoa,  distillery  draff,  excretions,  feathers,  fiber,  farina,  fiax,  flour, 
fruits^  grain,  hops,  oats,  leather,  marl,  manure,  meat,  molasses,  phosphates,  rice, 
rubber,  spirits,  superphosphates,  and  wood.  ^OOqIc 
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The  drying  of  beets,  Fabbe  (Sucr.  Indiff.  et  Colon.,  16  (1910)^  No.  10^  pp. 
224-227;  abs.  in  Chem,  Ztg,,  34  (1910),  No,  120,  Repert,,  p.  496).— The  aathor 
advises  pressing  out  the  beets  twice  and  then  drying  the  mass  with  ezliaaat 
steam.  By  mixing  the  residue  with  finely  cut  straw  a  stable,  easily  trana- 
ix)rtable  foodstuff  containing  20  to  25  per  cent  of  sugar  can  be  obtained. 

Molasses  feeds,  B.  Vallieb  {Rev.  Q4n.  Chim.,  IS  (1910),  No.  2S,  pp.  867-^970; 
14  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  9-14,  fig 9.  5). — ^Thls  is  a  general  discussion  on  molasses 
feeds  and  the  methods  of  manufacture.  A  complete  description  of  the  machinery 
required  is  given. 

In  regrard  to  the  preparation  of  adenln  in  molasses  waate,  K.  AifDBiiK 
(Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  S4  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  567-569;  abs.  m  Chem. 
Zentbl.,  1910,  II,  No.  9,  p.  640).— The  author  found  that  by  boiling  molasses 
waste  with  copper  sulphate  and  alkali  about  0.06  per  cent  of  adenin  separated 
out.  Part  of  it  could  be  obtained  In  crystalline  form  by  decomposing  the  copper 
precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphid  in  a  concentrated  solution.  A  further 
0.03  per  cent  could  be  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor  by  precipitation  with 
picric  acid. 

Yearbook  of  sugrar  manufacture,  J.  Bock  (Jahresber.  Zuckerfahrik.  [fiftam- 
mer],  49  (1909),  pp.  XII+361,  figs.  i?5).— This  is  a  retrospect  of  practically  all 
the  Important  work  done  in  the  sugar-producing  industry  for  the  year  1909, 
including  agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  chemistry  of  sugar,  patents, 
statistics,  and  sugar  legislation. 

The  raw  materials  and  methods  of  the  soft-drink  industry,  H.  Goettlkb 
(Pure  Products,  6  (1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  64-71;  S,  pp.  120-127;  4,  PP^  178-184;  S, 
pp.  235-241;  6,  pp.  320-323;  7,  pp.  373-378;  P,  pp.  501-506;  10,  pp.  567-576;  11, 
pp.  635-639;  7  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  4-10). — ^This  is  a  description  of  the  methods 
used  for  the  production  of  various  nonalcoholic  drlnka 

On  apple  aroma,  B.  Walteb  (Pure  Products,  6  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  696-700). — 
The  rational  manufacture  of  apple  extract  f roni  the  fresh  or  dried  apple  peels  is 
discussed. 

Alcohol  from  the  carob  bean,  H.  H.  Mobqan  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem., 
3  (1911),  No.  2,  p.  139). — The  tree  upon  which  this  bean  grows  is  a  leguminous 
evergreen  and  a  habitat  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  bean,  which  has 
hitherto  been  used  as  a  food  for  animals,  is  from  6  to  8  in.  long  and  about  1 
in.  wide. 

"  Experiments  have  lately  been  made  in  Spain  to  obtain  alcohol  from  this 
bean.  After  triturating  the  fruit  it  was  immediately  placed  in  hot  water  to 
steep  and  the  sugar  or  glucose  extracted  by  means  of  a  current  of  water.  The 
liquid  resulting  from  the  process  was  then  allowed  to  ferment,  the  glucose  thus 
being  transformed  to  alcohol,  which  was  later  distilled.  It  was  found  that 
2.3  qt.  of  pure  alcohol  could  be  obtained  from  22  lbs.  of  the  beans." 

A  factory  has  been  erected  at  Faro,  in  Portugal,  to  manufacture  alcohol 
from  these  beans. 

[A  new  plant  wax],  Olsson-Seffeb  (Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  Kensington],  7 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  410,  411;  abs.  in  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  78  (1910),  No. 
12,  p.  28H;  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  138,  Repert.,  p.  567).— A  new  wax  is 
described,  which  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myrica  jalapensis.  It  is  used  by 
Indians  and  sold  in  Mexico  for  candy  manufacturing  purposes.  The  chemical 
and  physical  constants  are  reported. 

[In  regard  to  candelilla  wax],  Olsson-Seffeb  (Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  Ken^ 
sington],  7  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  41O,  41I;  abs.  in  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  78 
(1910),  No.  12,  p.  28H;  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  138,  Repert.,  p.  567).— A  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  uses,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  constants  of  can- 
delilla wax  (B.  S.  K.,  23,  p.  615;  24,  p.  516). 
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Gandelilla  wax  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chenu,  S  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  115).— 
A  polemical  article  in  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  ca;ndelilla  wax  (see  above). 

The  cheznistry  of  and  the  progress  in  tanning  technologry,  B.  Kohnstein 
iOsterr.  ChemrZtg.,  U  (1941),  Nos,  5,  pp,  5Jh^9;  6,  pp.  70-75).— This  is  a 
detailed  description  of  the  progress  made  in  the  tanning  and  tawing  processes 
during  the  last  few  years. 

METEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

Beport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1009-10  {TJ,  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Weather  Bur.  Rpt  1909-10,  pp.  28i).— This  contains  an  administrative  report 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  at  Mount  Weather  research  observatory,  on  forecasts  and  warnings,  and 
of  the  river  and  flood,  instrument,  cllmatologlcal,  and  marine  divisions,  and 
tables  giving  a  general  summary  of  the  weather  conditions  In  the  United  States 
by  months  during  the  year  1909,  list  of  observing  stations  and  changes  therein 
during  1909,  sunshine  in  1909,  details  of  excessive  precipitation  In  1909,  monthly 
and  annual  meteorological  summaries  In  1909,  monthly  and  annual  means  and 
extremes  of  temperature  with  dates  of  first  and  last  killing  frosts  in  1909, 
monthly  and  annual  amounts  of  precipitation  in  1909,  and  monthly  and  seasonal 
snowfaU  in  1909-10. 

The  work  at  Mount  Weather  included  aerial  research  and  investigations  on 
atmospheric  electricity,  solar  radiation,  and  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
upper  air  observations  at  Mount  Weather  were  found  to  be  an  aid  In  Increasing 
the  accuracy  and  range  of  forecasts.  Forecasts  of  certain  well  defined  weather 
types  for  10  days  in  advance  were  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

Ck>operation  between  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service  in  a  study 
of  forest  effects  on  climate  and  stream  flow  In  the  Rio  Grande  National  Forest 
in  southwestern  Colorado  Is  referred  to.  "Two  watersheds  of  similar  toiwg- 
raphy  and  of  limited  drainage  areas  have  been  selected,  and  the  necessary 
weirs  and  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  stream  flow  will  be  located  at 
an  approximate  altitude  of  9,500  ft.  above  mean  sea  level,  the  drainage  area 
extending  upward  to  an  elevation  of  about  10,500  ft 

"  It  is  proposed  to  measure  the  flow  of  the  two  streams  for  a  sufficient  period, 
probably  8  or  10  years,  to  demonstrate  their  behavior  with  equal  forest  cover. 
One  of  the  watersheds  will  then  be  denuded  and  stream-flow  measurements 
continued  on  both  for  another  period  of  8  or  10  years,  by  which  time  It  Is 
probable  that  the  effects  of  the  denudation,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be 
stated  In  positive  terms.  In  order  that  all  the  climatic  factors  that  affect  or 
modify  stream  flow  may  be  considered,  a  complete  equipment  of  meteorological 
instruments  will  be  provided  and  observations  will  be  taken  several  times  daily. 
Automatic  Instruments  will  afford  continuous  and  permanent  records  of  pres- 
sure, temperature,  wind  direction  and  velocity,  sunshine,  precipitation,  and 
evaporation." 

Experiments  with  various  methods  of  measuring  snowfall  indicated  that 
"  snow  bins,  or  cubical  boxes,  5  ft.  on  a  side,  standing  on  a  frame  so  that  the 
top  Is  10  ft  above  the  ground  .  .  .  fltted  with  a  system  of  louvers  on  the 
inside  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  out  the  snow  and  to  Insure  a  level 
deposit  within,  catch  very  nearly  the  actual  amount  of  fall." 

Observations  on  evaporation  from  Salton  Sea  Indicate  that  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  about  70  in.  a  year.  "  It  has  been  found  by 
special  experiments  that  the  *  Salton  Sea  *  ceases  to  exercise  any  Influence  upon 
evaporation  during  the  summer  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  ft  from  the  shora 
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This  would  Indicate  that  there  is  no  effect  of  the  sea  by  way  of  changing  the 
climate  of  the  country  about  its  neighborhood.*' 

In  cooperation  with  the  Reclamation  Service  the  observations  on  evaporation 
were  extended  to  about  25  stations  In  the  United  States. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  {Mo.  Weather  Rev,,  S9  {1911),  Nog,  1,  pp.  1-156^ 
figs.  5,  charts  10;  2,  pp.  157-S16,  figs.  10,  charts  10;  S,  pp.  317-486,  figs.  8,  charts 
10). — In  addition  to  the  usual  climatological  summaries,  weather  forecasts 
and  warnings  for  January,  February,  and  March,  1911,  river  and  flood  obser- 
vations, lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers 
on  meteorology  and  seismology,  a  condensed  climatological  summary,  and  cli- 
matological tables  and  charts,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  special 
papers: 

No.  1.— The  Pelahatchie  Meteor,  Which  Passed  Over  Central  Mississippi  in 
the  Forenoon  of  October  17,  1910  (illua),  by  F.  Montgomery;  Orchard  Heating 
in  Indiana,  by  W.  M.  Walton,  Jr.  (see  p.  446) ;  Deforestation  and  Rainfall,  by 
G.  V.  Sager;  The  CJold  Wave  and  the  Citrus  Industry,  by  B.  Bunnemeyer; 
Colorado  River  Siphon  Tunnel,  and  Completion  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam,  Salt 
River  Valley,  Ariz.,  by  L.  N.  Jesunofsky;  The  Minidoka  Irrigation  Project, 
by  F.  S.  Weymouth;  and  The  Drought  of  1910  in  the  Principal  Spring-wheat 
Growing  States  (lllu&),  by  P.  C.  Day  (see  p.  420). 

No.  2. — Correction  of  paper  on  Are  the  Springs  Colder  Now?  by  G.  Reeder,  in 
December,  1910,  issue  (illus.) ;  Brazos  River  Overflows  and  Levee  Protection, 
by  W.  W.  Dlbrell;  Break  In  the  Lower  Colorado,  by  L.  N.  Jesunofsky;  Notes 
on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Watersheds  during  February, 
1911,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Note  upon  the  Weather  at  Redlands,  Cal.,  by  W.  S. 
Devol;  Work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  In  Protecting  Fruit,  Especially  Frost 
Protection,  by  A.  G.  McAdle;  Straw  as  Protection  Against  Frost  (lUus.),  by 
A.  G.  McAdle  (see  p.  420) ;  Irrigation  In  Idaho,  by  S.  H.  Hays;  and  The  Normal 
Temperature  of  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies  (lUus.),  by  O.  L.  Fasslg  (see  p.  419). 

No.  3. — ^The  Average  Stream  E'low  of  the  Savannah  River,  by  E.  D.  Emlgh; 
A  Pall  of  Darkness,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Surrounding  Districts  (lUus.),  by 
F.  J.  Walz;  [Change  of  Climate  In  Michigan  and  Kansas],  by  J.  W.  Smith; 
Investigation  of  the  Water  Resources  of  Minnesota,  by  R.  Follansbee;  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Land  Drainage  in  Bolivar  County,  Mlsa,  by  W.  W.  Boone; 
The  Roosevelt  Dam  and  the  Salt  River  Project,  In  Arizona  (Illus.),  by  L.  N. 
Jesunofsky;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Water- 
sheds during  March,  1911,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Forecasting  the  Supply  of  Water 
for  the  Summer  from  the  Depth  of  Snow  (Ulus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdle  (see  p.  421) ; 
Indian  Summer,  by  J.  Morrow;  and  The  Lowest  Barometric  Minima  at  Sea 
Level,  by  W.  Krebs,  trans,  by  C.  Abbe,  Jr. 

Meteorological  observations  {Maine  8ta.  Bui.  186,  pp.  39S-S95). — Observa- 
tions at  Orono,  Me.,  on  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  wind  during 
3910  are  compared  with  the  means  of  similar  observations  for  42  years.  The 
mean  temperature  for  1910  was  44.62*  F.,  the  mean  for  42  years  42.37° ;  the 
precipitation  for  1910,  31.68  In.,  for  42  years  43.41  In. ;  the  snowfall  for  1910, 
52.25  in.,  for  42  years  90.8  In.;  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  1910  was  124, 
cloudy  days  163;  total  movement  of  wind  In  miles,  59,812.  A  table  is  also 
given  which  shows  the  monthly  and  annual  precipitation  during  1910  at  18 
different  jdaces  In  Maine. 

Weather  observations,  M.  A.  Blake  and  A.  J.  Fablet  {New  Jersey  8tas. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  99-112). — This  Is  a  record  of  observations  on  evaporation,  rain- 
fall, and  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil  at  the  college  farm  at  New  Brunswick 
dnring  1909. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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"  The  total  precipitation  for  the  year  was  45.51  in.,  a  departure  of  1.93  in. 
below  the  normal.  The  rainfall  was  somewhat  unevenly  distributed  and  caused 
some  injury  to  crops.  .  .  .  The  first  killing  frost  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Bruns- 
wick occurred  October  14  with  a  minimum  of  27*.  The  coldest  day  of  the  year 
was  January  19  with  a  minimum  of  — 1°.  The  highest  maximum  occurred  upon 
August  9  with  a  temperature  of  97*  .  .  .  From  May  24  to  October  30  there 
was  a  loss  of  SJZd  in.  of  moisture  in  excess  of  the  rainfall." 
The  observations  on  temperature  showed  that — 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  lower  for  each  month  in  the  year  than 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  3  in.  below  the  surface.  .  .  . 

**  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  6  in.  below  the  surface  is  lower  for  each 
month  in  the  year  than  the  mean  temperature  3  in.  below  the  surface. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  9  In.  below  the  surface  is  higher  than  the 
mean  temperature  6  in.  below  the  surface  for  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  but  for  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  it  is  slightly  lower. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  12  Tn.  below  the  surface  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  mean  temperature  9  in.  below  the  surface  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  October,  November,  and  December.    The  month  of  November  in  the 
tabulations  is  an  exception^  but  is  not  in  most  years.    From  March  to  October, . 
inclusive,  the  temperature  at  12  in.  Is  lower  than  at  9  in. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  18  in.  below  the  surface  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  mean  temperature  12  in.  below  the  surface  for  the  months  of  January, 
February,  October,  November,  and  December.  From  March  to  October,  inclu- 
sive, it  is  lower. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  24  in.  below  the  surface  is  lower  than  at 
18  in.  below  the  surface  for  each  month  in  the  year  except  November,  December, 
January,  and  February,  when  it  is  slightly  higher. 

"During  the  months  of  December  and  January  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
slightly  Increases  from  the  6-in.  depth  to  the  24-in.  depth ;  but  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  it  gradually  decreases. 

"  An  average  of  the  monthly  means  for  a  period  of  years  shows  February  to 
be  the  coldest  month  and  July  to  be  the  warmest  There  are  exceptional  years 
when  January  has  a  lower  monthly  mean  than  February;  also,  but  much  less 
frequently,  there  is  an  exceptional  year  when  the  monthly  mean  for  August 
will  be  slightly  higher  than  that  of  July." 

The  range  of  the  minimum  air  temperatures  for  February,  1899,  was  from 
—11  to  35*  and  the  range  of  the  maximum  air  temperatures  was  from  4  to  53*. 
The  range  of  the  soil  temperatures  for  this  month  and  year  was  as  follows: 
At  3  in.  below  the  surface  from  24  to  35*,  at  6  in.  24  to  33*,  at  9  in.  27  to  33*, 
at  12  in.  29  to  33*,  at  18  in.  32  to  33*,  and  at  24  in.  33  to  34*.  With  an  air  mini- 
mum of  — ^11*  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  the  month  the  lowest  soil  temi)era- 
ture  for  the  month  3  to  6  in.  below  the  surface  was  24*. 

The  maximum  range  of  the  daily  air  temperatures  for  July,  1901,  was  from  67 
to  105*.  The  minimum  range  of  the  daily  air  temperatures  was  from  55  to 
74*.  The  monthly  range  of  the  daily  soil  temperatures  was  as  follows:  At  3 
in.  below  the  surface,  68  to  93*,  a  range  of  25* ;  at  6  in.,  68  to  91*,  a  range  of 
23*;  at  9  In.,  70  to  89*,  a  range  of  19* ;  at  12  in.,  71  to  86*,  a  range  of  15* ;  at 
18  ln„  70  to  81*,  a  range  of  11* ;  and  at  24  in.,  70  to  77*,  a  range  of  7*. 

The  normal  temperature  of  Porto  Bico,  West  Indies,  O.  L.  Fassio  (Mo, 
leather  Rev.,  S9  {1911),  No,  2,  pp.  299^02,  figs.  5).— This  article  summarizes 
observations  at  43  stations  In  the  island,  covering  a  period  of  over  11  years. 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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These  observations  show  that  **  the  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  as  a  whole  is  76.3 ""f  a  comfortable  and  healthful  temperature 
when  accompanied,  as  it  usually  is  in  Porto  Rico,  by  the  fresh  winds  of  the 
northeast  trades,  and  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  overcast  skies.  The 
stations  on  the  coastal  plain  have  a  somewhat  higher  mean  temperature,  about 
78*  along  the  north,  west,  and  south  coasts,  and  about  79*  along  the  east  coast. 
At  Inland  stations  the  mean  temperature  is  below  76*,  varying  from  76  to  72*, 
according  to  elevation  above  sea  level  and  other  local  conditions.  The  lowest 
temperatures  are  found,  as  usual,  at  the  higher  elevations,  at  stations  from 
2,000  to  2,500  ft.  above  sea  level  on  the  main  divide,  a  range  of  mountains 
crossing  Porto  Rico  from  east  to  west  a  little  south  of  the  center  of  the  island. 

"  The  average  annual  temperature  of  the  island  has  varied  but  little  from  the 
normal  during  the  past  12  yeara  In  1901,  the  warmest  year  of  the  period,  the 
average  was  1.3*  above  the  normal,  and  in  1907,  the  coolest  year,  0.9*  below. 
The  average  temperature  was  above  normal  for  the  island  as  a  whole  from  1900 
to  1903,  inclusive,  and  normal  or  below  from  1904  to  1910,  inclusive.  During 
the  year  1910  the  temperature  continued  below  normal  from  January  to  Novem- 
ber, inclusive." 

January  is  as  a  rule  the  coldest  month,  with  a  general  average  of  73* ; 
August  the  warmest,  with  an  average  of  79*.  During  the  winter  months  the 
mean  dally  temperature  varies  from  75  to  76*  along  the  Immediate  coast, 
decreasing  to  74*  over  most  of  the  coastal  plain  and  ranging  from  72  to  68*  at 
Inland  stations,  dex)endlng  upon  the  elevation.  During  summer  and  early  fall 
the  mean  temperature  along  the  coast  Is  80  to  81*,  rising  frequently  to  82  to 
83*  along  the  east  coast.  At  Inland  stations  the  mean  summer  temperature 
varies  from  74  to  76*.  There  Is  a  fairly  constant  difference  of  6  to  8*  between 
coastal  and  Inland  stations  throughout  the  year. 

There  Is  a  comparatively  large  diurnal  variation  in  temperature.  "At  sta- 
tions on  the  Immediate  coast,  like  San  Juan,  or  on  the  smaller  islands,  like 
Culebra  and  Vieques,  the  dlumal  range  Is  influenced  by  surrounding  ocean 
temperatures  and  Is  quite  small,  from  10  to  11*.  At  all  Inland  stations,  and 
practically  all  the  towns  of  Porto  Rico  are  2  or  more  miles  from  the  coast, 
the  mean  dally  range  Is  from  20  to  25*,  according  to  local  topography." 

Meteorology  (New  ZeaU  Off.  Yearhook  1910,  pp.  403-^10). — Tables  sum- 
marize the  results  of  observations  on  temperature,  rainfall,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  wind  at  16  stations  throughout  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1909,  as 
well  as  compare  the  shade  temperature  for  each  month  in  New  Zealand  with 
that  of  other  British  states  and  colonies. 

Straw  as  protection  against  frost,  A.  G.  McAdie  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  39 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  27e^278,  figs.  5).— The  action  of  straw  In  preventing  the 
formation  of  frost  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  Is  explained,  and  the  need  of 
Investigation  on  this  subject  Is  pointed  out. 

The  drought  of  1910  in  the  principal  spring-wheat  growing  States,  P.  C. 
Day  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  39  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  H2,  U3,  figs.  2).— This  article 
describes  the  drought  of  1910,  which  was  particularly  severe  during  the  crop 
season  in  the  great  spring-wheat  region  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  adjohilng  portions  of  the  Cana- 
dian northwest 

It  Is  stated  that  "over  much  of  this  region  the  precipitation  did  not  equal 
50  per  cent  of  the  usual  annual  fall,  and  the  deficiency  during  the  period  of 
spring-wheat  growth  was  even  greater  in  proportion."  An  examination,  how- 
ever, of  charts  prepared  from  the  available  rainfall  data  "  shows  that  the  area 
of  greatest  deficiency  in  precipitation  does  not  coincide  identically  with  the  area 
of  greatest  loss  to  cropa     In  central  and  eastern  Minnesota,  jwl^re  the  rainfall 
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deficiency  was  greatest,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  was  grown  and  other  crops  made 
fair  returns,  whereas  in  North  Dakota,  while  the  deficiency  in  precipitation  on 
tlie  whole  was  not  nearly  so  great,  crops  were  to  a  large  extent  nearly  total 
fallnres.  This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  there  is  normally 
considerably  more  rainfall  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  than  in  the 
^western,  so  that  while  the  deficiency  was  greater,  the  actual  rainfall  was  still 
sufficient  for  fair  crop  growth/* 

It  is  thought  that  the  prime  cause  of  severe  crop  failure  in  some  cases  was 
the  intense  heat  which  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  district  "  Experienced  farmers  have  stated  that  had  normal 
temperatures  been  experienced  during  this  critical  period  fair  crops  would  have 
been  harvested  despite  the  deficient  rainfall.  Over  the  more  eastern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  district  high  temperatures  w^e  less  persistent  and 
the  damage  to  crops  was  not  so  great" 

Forecastingr  the  supply  of  water  for  th.e  summer  from  the  depth  of  snow, 
A.  G.  McAdie  (Mo.  Weather  Rev,,  39  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  U5-U7>  figs,  2).— This 
article  briefly  discusses  this  subject  on  the  basis  of  observations  at  Summit, 
Placer  Co.,  Cal.,  at  an  elevation  of  7,017  ft,  and  describes  a  simple  mechanical 
device  for  comparing  total  precipitation,  snowfall,  run-off,  and  rate  of  melting 
of  snow  with  a  view  to  predicting  the  rate  of  disappearance  of  the  snow  in 
the  mountains  and  the  probable  water  supply.  The  data  upon  which  the 
discus^on  is  based  are  given  in  detail. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Ohio  Biver  basin,  1909,  A.  H.  Horton,  M.  R. 
Haix,  and  R.  H.  Bolsteb  {V.  8,  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  263, 
pp.  192,  pis.  6). — ^This  is  one  of  the  series  of  papers  on  the  surface  water 
supply  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  the  results  of  flow  measurements  on 
the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  covering  a  drainage  area  of  about  210,000 
square  miles. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Upper  Mississippi  Biver 
basins,  1909,  R.  Follansbee,  A.  H.  Hobton,  and  R.  H.  Bolster  {U.  8.  GeoL 
Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  265,  pp.  231,  pis.  4). — This  is  one  of  the  series 
of  papers  on  the  surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  results 
of  flow  measurements  of  streams  in  the  drainage  areas  tributary  to  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  crround  waters  of  Estanda  Valley,  New  Mexico, 
O.  E.  Meinzeb  {U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  260,  pp.  33).— 
This  Is  a  preliminary  report  upon  the  underground  waters  of  this  valley,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles  near  the  geographic  center  of  New 
Mexico. 

It  is  stated  that  "  the  underground  supply  is  too  small  to  Irrigate  more  than 
a  small  part  of  the  valley,  but  it  is  sufllcient  to  add  materially  to  the  prosperity 
and  comfort  of  the  people.  Even  where  the  depth  to  water  is  great,  the  irriga- 
tion of  a  garden,  lawn,  and  orchard  will  generally  be  feasible.  In  the  central 
area,  however,  the  presence  of  alkali  may  seriously  impair  the  quality  of  the 
water  or  may  prohibit  its  use.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  water  of  Estancla  Valley 
is  a  valuable  resource  that  should  be  developed,  but  its  development  should  be 
conducted  carefully  and  with  full  cognizance  of  the  Inherent  limitations." 

**  In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  if  the  water  is  lifted  in  the  most  economical 
way  and  is  wisely  used,  pumping  for  Irrigation  can  under  favorable  conditions 
be  made  piofitaMe.** 

Oeoloerar  and  undergrronnd  waters  of  southern  Minnesota,  O.  W.  Haii.,  O.  B. 
MEiiTSEa,  and  M.  L.  Fuixas  (17.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Pa/per  No.  256, 
pp.  i06,  pis.  18,  figs.  9). — ^The  purpose  of  the  investigations  here  reported  was 
**  to  determine  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  the  principal  facts  In  regard  to  > 
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the  undergronnd  waters— their  quantity,  head,  mineral  quality,  sanitaiy  con- 
ditions, and  their  depths  beneath  the  surface— as  well  as  the  best  methods  <^ 
drilling  to  them  and  finishing  wells  for  their  utilisation  and  to  consider  all 
other  questions  relating  to  their  recovery  fbr  human  use." 

The  region  investigated  Included  approximately  the  south^n  two-fiftlis  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  covering  an  area  of  28,265  square  miles.  In  nearly 
all  cases  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  waters. 
The  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  bacteriology  of  water:  Its  present  position,  P.  F.  Fbankla^nd  {Jowr. 
ftoc.  Chem.  Indkts.,  SO  (1911),  No,  6,  pp,  3 19^3 J^) .—This  article  discusses  the 
development  of  the  present  methods  of  bacteriological  examination  of  water 
and  explains  their  importance  in  supplanentlng  chemical  analysis. 

The  author  concludes  that  "  in  those  cases  in  which  the  source  and  general 
characters  of  a  water  supply  are  well  known,  the  variations  in  purity  from 
day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week  can  undoubtedly  be  more  satisfactorily 
watched  by  means  of  bacteriological  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
often  desired  by  means  of  a  single  examination  to  ascertain  the  fitness  or  other- 
wise of  a  water  for  domestic  use,  and  in  such  cases  the  omission  of  a  chemical 
analysis  may  lead  to  an  entirely  erroneous  opinion  being  formed.  The  ingre- 
dients detected  by  chemical  analysis— organic  matter,  anmionla,  nitrates, 
chlorids,  etc. — on  which  an  opinion  as  to  hygienic  quality  is  based,  are  all  much 
more  permanent  and  uniform  features  In  the  composition  of  the  water  than  are 
the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  bacterial  life  which  it  may  contain.  The 
chemical  analysis  will,  therefore,  if  skilfully  interpreted,  enable  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  potentiality  of  the  water  to  be  obtained  than  would  be  possible  from 
a  single  bacteriological  examination." 

SOILS— FEBTniZEBS. 

Agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology,  A.  D.  Hall  (Ann.  RpU. 
Prog.  Chem.  [London],  7  (1910),  pp.  208-224) .—ThiB  is  a  brief  review  of  prog- 
ress in  investigations  during  1910  on  solls»  soil  bacteriology,  chemistry  of 
the  growing  plant,  manures  and  manuring,  and  the  chemistry  of  animal 
nutrition. 

It  is  stated  that  during  this  year  no  outstanding  paper  comparable  to  Rus- 
sell and  Hutchinson's  work,  which  appeared  in  1909,  was  published,  but  that 
activity  was  "well  maintained  in  all  departments  of  the  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly 'in  connection  with  vegetable  physiology  several  valuable  and  sugges- 
tive investigations  have  been  reported.  No  additions  have  been  made  during 
the  year,  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  action  of  protozoa  in  the  soil,  although 
several  independent  investigators  have  arrived  at  results  which  fit  in  with  the 
theory  outlined  by  Russell  and  Hutchinson,  and  in  a  general  discussion  on  the 
subject  which  took  place  at  the  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
some  promising  applications  to  practice  were  reported  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  greenhouse  soils  which,  although  rich  in  manure,  rapidly  become 
unsulted  for  vegetation,  and  again  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  soil 
of  sewage  farms." 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Cameron's  papa:  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  714)  giring  a 
general  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  theory  of  soil  productiveness  and  fer^ 
tlllzer  action;  the  work  of  A.  Koch  on  the  effect  of  sugar  and  other  carbo- 
hydrates on  nitrogen  fixation  by  Azotobacter;  and  the  work  of  Ulpiani  and 
others  on  the  changes  which  take  place  when  cyanamid  is  added  to  the  soil. 

Colloid  studies  in  scientiflc  soil  investigations,  B.  Ramann  {KoUddchem, 
Beihefie,  2  (1911),  No.  S-P,  pp.  28S-303,  figs.  5).— This  is^  review  of  the 
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present  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  author  1b  of  the  opinion  that  colloid 
inyestigations  to  date  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  a  study  of  pure  adsorp- 
Uve  processes,  and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  more 
Important  process,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  and  plant  nutrition,  of  adsorp- 
tion by  exchange,  and  to  changes  in  the  character  of  colloids  due  to  increase  in 
content  of  absorbed  compounds  and  protective  colloids. 

Bacteriological  methods  for  the  estimation  of  soil  acidity,  J.  G.  Lipman 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  S3  {1911),  No.  860,  pp.  97 1-97 S).— This  article  notes  the  lack 
of  a  satisfactory  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  soil  acidity  and 
snggests  the  use  of  a  method  based  upon  bacteriological  reactions.  Preliminary 
experiments  are  reported  which  show  "that  the  amount  of  acid  present  in 
cultivated  soils  may  be  determined  quite  accurately  by  comparing  bouillon  of 
varying  reactions  with  equivalent  quantities  of  neutral  bouillon  containing 
varying  amounts  of  soil."  The  proposed  method  may  utilize  either  ammonify- 
ing, nitrogen-fixing,  or  nitrifying  organisms.  It  Is  stated  that  a  full  report  on 
this  subject  is  being  prepared. 

Experiments  on  ammonia  and  nitrate  formation  in  soils,  J.  G.  Lipman, 
P.  B.  Bbown,  and  I.  L.  Owen  {New  Jersey  Staa.  Rpi.  1909,  pp.  1 17-180), —K^om- 
parlsons  were  made  on  various  soils  of  the  Remy  and  beaker  methods  of 
studsrlng  ammonia  formation  in  soils. 

The  Remy  method  gave  unsatisfactory  resulta  In  the  beaker  method  ''100 
gm.  quantities  of  soil  [were]  thoroughly  mixed  with  0.5  gm.  of  peptone.  At 
the  end  of  3  or  4  days  these  portions  of  soil,  kept  in  covered  beakers  and  main- 
tained at  the  same  moisture  content  by  means  of  sterile  water,  were  transferred 
to  copper  flasks  and  the  ammonia  was  distilled  off  and  determined." 

By  neither  method  was  there  shown  to  be  any  direct  relation  between  the 
number  of  bacteria  and  ammonia  formation,  but  "  the  methods  employed  were 
capable  of  measuring  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  differences  in  numbers 
and  nitrate  formation."  Further  experiments  indicated  a  relation  between  the 
ammonia  formed  and  the  amounts  of  peptone,  dried  blood,  and  cottonseed  meal 
used  in  cultures. 

In  a  study  of  various  factors  affecting  ammonia  and  nitrate  formation  it  was 
found  "that  the  production  of  available  nitrogen  compounds  is  affected  not 
only  by  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  material  present  or  applied,  but  also  by  the 
depth  of  soil ;  that  is,  the  absolute  quantity  of  soil  in  which  a  given  quantity  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  distributed." 

*'  In  materials  like  cottonseed  meal  and  dried  blood  the  rate  of  decomposition 
is  affected  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the  volume  of  soil  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed; that  is,  by  variation  in  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological 
factors  iuYOlved.  .  .  .  The  results  emphasize  in  a  practical  way  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough  distribution  in  the  soil.  We  know  that  in  field  practice  or 
under  market-garden  conditions,  even  when  relatively  small  amounts  of  nitrog- 
enous materials  are  used,  the  distribution  may  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  bring 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  soil  in  contact  with  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  fertilizer.  Under  such  conditions  the  rate  of  ammonlflcatlon  and  of 
nitrification  is  likely  to  be  affected  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  as  indicated  by 
the  present  experiment" 

In  continuation  of  previous  experlm^its  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  120)  showing  a 
certahi  periodicity  in  the  accumulation  of  nitrates  in  soils,  experiments  were 
made  to  show  the  effect  on  nitrification  of  adding  varying  amounts  of  nitrate 
to  the  soil.  The  results  showed  "that  the  addition  of  sodium  nitrate  readily 
affected  the  accumulation  of  nitrate  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  When  0.2  gm.  of 
NaKOi  were  added  the  accumulation  of  nitrate  was  enhanced  at  the  «id  of  2 
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weeks  as  compared  with  the  blank  soils.  In  the  following  2  weeks  the  aoca- 
mulation  of  nitrate  nitrogen  was  depressed,  showing  a  deficit  of  nearly  7  mg.  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  blank  soil&  After  that  there  was  an 
enhanced  accumulation  until  at  the  end  of  8  weeks  the  addition  of  the  0^  gm. 
of  NaNOt  had  resulted  in  a  greater  accumulation  of  nitrate  nitrogen  equivalent, 
on  the  average,  to  12.915  gm." 

The  author  concludes  that  "  periodicity  in  the  accumulation  of  nitrates  in  tlie 
soil  may  be  due  to  both  the  temporary  prominence  of  species  especially  capable 
of  transforming  large  amounts  of  nitrate  into  protein  nitrogen  as  well  as  to 
the  mere  rapid  increase  of  various  decay  organisms  and  their  intense  atHisatioQ 
of  nitrates  for  the  building  of  their  bodies.'* 

Investigations  on  methods  of  determining  the  lime  requirements  of  aaSHs, 
H.  R.  Chbistensen  and  O.  H.  Labsen  {CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  29  {1911), 
No,  12-H,  pp,  347-380). — ^These  investigations  have  already  been  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  527). 

The  color  of  soils,  W.  O.  Robinson  and  W.  J.  McCaughet  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur,  SoUa  Bui.  79,  pp.  29,  flga.  2). — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  studies 
on  causes  of  colors  and  their  relation  to  productiveness  in  soils,  with  particular 
reference  to  red  and  yellow  soils,  and  on  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
iron  compounds  and  their  solutions. 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  color  of  a  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  content  of 
organic  matter  and  ferric  oxid,  the  latter  being  more  or  less  hydrated.  The 
thicker  the  film  of  organic  matter  and  ferric  oxid  coating  the  soil  grains,  the 
darker  the  soil.  ...  It  is  probable  that  the  thickness  of  film  surrounding  the 
soil  particles  is  the  predominant  factor  determining  color." 

Decaying  organic  matter  was  found  effective  in  causing  a  solution  of  iron  in 
the  soil  water.  The  dissolved  iron  is  transported  only  to  a  limited  extent,  owing 
to  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  oxidized  to  the  slightly  soluble  ferric  oxid. 
It  is  usually  repreclpitated  within  a  short  distance,  frequently  filling  crevices 
from  which  its  parent  mineral  has  been  removed. 

The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  sufficient  difference  does  not  exist  between 
soil  temperature  of  the  northern  and  southern  States  to  cause  a  change  from  a 
hydrated  to  a  dehydrated  iron  oxid.  Mineralogical  examinations  showed  a 
larger  proportion  of  secondary  quartz  grains  in  red  than  in  yellow  soils,  the 
secondary  grains  being  characterized  by  included  iron  stains  and  by  not  possess- 
ing the  clear  gaseous  or  liquid  inclusions  which  ciiaracterize  the  primary  quartz 
particles.  Basic  rocks,  or  rocks  rich  in  ferrous  minerals,  yield  a  red  soil,  and 
acid  rocks,  which  are  relatively  low  in  iron-bearing  minerals,  yield  a  yellow  soil. 
Red  soils  may  also  result  from  yellow  soils  by  continued  weathering  agencies 
with  little  erosion,  and  yellow  soils  from  red  soils  where  erosion  agencies  and 
water  transport  have  been  active. 

The  movement  of  soil  material  by  the  wind,  with  a  bibliography  of  eolian 
geology,  E.  E.  Free  and  S.  G.  Stuntz  ( XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Bur.  Sods  Bui.  68,  pp. 
272,  pU.  5,  figs.  2). — ^This  bulletin  brings  together,  correlates,  and  summarizes 
the  known  data  of  eolian  geology  as  bearing  upon  soil  formation,  translocation, 
and  control.  It  includes  not  only  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  but  also  many  of  Mr.  Free's  own  observations,  made  in  many  cases 
to  clear  up  obscure  points  or  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  work  of  other  inves- 
tigators   An  extended  bibliography  is  given. 

The  discussion  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  wind  plays  an  important  part  in 
soil  genesis,  "  and  is  not  the  least  of  the  great  dynamic  agents  which  we  now 
know  affect  the  soil.  .  .  .  Wind  action,  both  In  removal  and  transfer,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  item  in  the  newly  emphasized  dynamic  explanations 
of  the  soil  and  its  fertiUty." 
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"The  soil-forming  actions  of  tbe  wind  may  be  classed  roughly  under  two 
headings,  soil  removal  and  soil  mixing.  In  removal  the  wind  is  but  one  of 
sereral  ag^ts  (of  which  running  water  is  probably  the  chief)  which,  by  remov- 
ing weathered  soil  material  from  the  land  surface  into  the  sea,  progressively 
expose  the  rocks  beneath  to  the  processes  of  decay,  enabling  the  maintenance  of 
that  balance  upon  which  depends  the  permanence  of  the  soil  layer.  Among 
these  agents  the  wind  is  greatest  only  in  areas  of  considerable  aridity,  and  even 
tho-e  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  active  factor.  From  our  present  viewpoint,  the 
second  or  mixing  action  is  of  far  greater  and  more  general  importance.  The 
carrying  of  soil  material  from  place  to  place  across  the  land  surface  makes 
possible,  as  already  discussed,  the  existence  in  any  particular  soil  of  minerals 
not  present  in  its  parent  rocks,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  well-known  and  remark- 
able constancy  with  which  the  useful  minerals  occur  in  the  soils  of  the  world. 
In  this  action  the  wind  shows  its  greatest  effectiveness.  As  a  mixer  of  soils 
abeady  formed,  It  yields  to  none.  Nor  is  this  action,  like  the  former,  confined 
to  arid  lands.  .  .  .  Even  in  humid  regions  there  is  much  movement  of  soil  by 
wind  and  soil  mixing  by  such  movement  is  a  factor  which  must  not  be  neg- 
lected," a  fact  well  illustrated  by  one  of  the  author's  observations  on  the  wind- 
blown sands  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md. 

Soil  erosion,  W  J  McGee  ( 17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui,  71,  pp.  60,  pis,  S3, 
figs,  S), — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  agricultural  duty  of  water,  the  duty  of 
the  soil,  the  natural  and  abnormal  work  of  water  in  agriculture,  and  remedies 
for  soil  erosion  based  on  treatment  of  the  soil  by  tillage,  mulching,  fertilizing, 
seasonable  plowing,  draining,  and  dust  mulching;  the  treatment  of  cover  by 
tree  planting,  grassing,  nurse  cropping,  cover  cropping,  eradication  of  weeds, 
and  rotation  of  crops;  the  treatment  of  slopes  by  contouring,  terracing,  vine- 
yarding,  retain-walling,  annular  forestation,  and  grading;  and  the  treatment 
of  the  water  supply  by  regulating  its  movement 

The  author  summarizes  the  requisites  for  the  maintaining  of  a  natural  bal- 
ance between  cover,  soil,  and  slope  as  "  (1)  to  retain  mulch  and  humus,  partly 
to  hold  the  waters  of  rains  and  snows,  partly  to  temper  and  so  increase  the 
friability  and  sponginess  of  the  soil;  (2)  to  till  deeply  in  order  that  the  soil 
body  may  be  kept  open  to  free  circulation  of  the  soil  fluid;  (3)  to  select  crops 
partly  for  the  sake  of  affording  cover  for  the  longest  practicable  portion  of 
the  year,  especially  on  steeper  slopes;  (4)  to  rotate  crops  partly  for  the  sake 
of  alternating  long  and  short  seasons  of  cover  and  so  checking  any  erosion 
started  by  defective  cover;  (5)  in  the  dearth  of  vegetal  mulch,  to  maintain  a 
dust  mulch  tending  to  check  evaporation  from  the  surface  and  thus  to  promote 
circulation  through  the  crop  plants;  and  (6)  on  all  steeper  slopes  to  plow 
and  plant  on  contours,  thereby  closing  gullies  and  channels  and  retarding 
run-off.  .  .  . 

"  The  several  modes  of  treatment  designed  to  remedy  or  prevent  soil  erosion 
are  alike  In  principle — all  operate  through  regulating  the  movement  of  water. 
The  primary  object  is  conservation  of  both  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  soil 
through  a  balanced  distribution  of  the  water  supply.  The  ideal  distribution 
is  attained  when  all  the  rainfall  or  melting  snow  is  absorbed  by  the  ground 
or  its  cover,  leaving  none  to  run  off  over  the  surface  of  field  or  pasture;  in 
which  case  tbe  water  so  absorbed  is  retained  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  until 
utilized  largely  or  wholly  In  the  making  of  useful  crops,  while  any  excess 
either  remains  in  the  deeper  subsoil  and  rocks  as  ground  water  or  through 
seepage  feeds  the  permanent  streams.  Although  this  ideal  distribution  can 
commonly  be  brought  about  by  proper  treatment,  it  frequently  fails  on  account 
of  (a)  inequality  of  supply,  (h)  catastrophic  storms,  (c)  d^ective  drainage, 
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and  id)  thriftless  farming.  In  these  cases  the  evil  may  be  paUiated  rather 
than  prevented,  and  by  collective  rather  than  individual  action." 

Investigations  On  the  chemical  and  mechanical  composition  of  pine  forest 
soils  and  analyses  of  ash  of  pine  trees,  J.  Vityn  (Zhur.  Opyin,  Agirm. 
(Ru88,  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  12  (1911),  No,  2,  pp.  171-20S),^The  resolte  of 
the  work  here  reported  showed  that  the  total  amounts  of  phosphoric  add, 
lime,  and  potash  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  were  much  larger  for  podzol 
soils  underlain  with  clay  strata  than  for  soils  over  sand  strata.  All  soils 
underlain  with  sand  strata  were  similar  in  their  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and 
potash  content,  and  the  difference  in  growth  of  pine  trees  may  possibly  he 
explained  by  the  difference  in  marshiness  of  the  soil,  the  latter  factor  influencing 
also  the  process  of  soil  formation,  especially  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  aluminum  and  iron  ozids. 

Increasing  marshiness  tends  to  reduce  the  iron  oxid  (FesO<)  content  in  the 
upper  humus  layer  of  the  soil.  In  podzol  soils  the  aluminum  and  iron  oxids 
tend  to  accumulate  nearer  the  surface  than  in  marshy  soils  (peaty  podzol  soils). 
The  aluminum  oxid  was  deposited  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  iron  oxid. 
Podzol  soils  contained  substantially  the  same  quantities  of  iron  and  aluminum 
oxids  in  the  hardpan  (ortstein)  layer,  whereas  marshy  soils  contained  less 
aluminum  oxid  than  iron  oxid,  a  considerable  part  of  the  former  seemingly 
being  carried  away  with  the  drainage  water. 

The  ash  content  was  highest  in  pine  trees  from  marsh  soil  forests,  the  heart 
wood  containing  somewhat  more  ash  than  the  sap  wood.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  usual  observation  and  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  were  relatively 
young  (70  years  old). 

The  use  of  soils  east  of  the  Great  Plains  region,  M.  Whitnet  ( U,  S.  Dept 
Agr.,  Bur.  SoUs  Bui.  78,  pp.  292,  pi.  1,  figs.  1^).— The  purpose  of  this  bulletin 
is  to  indicate  the  proper  use  of  soils  in  the  production  of  the  several  staple 
farm  crops,  dairy  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  based  upon  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  which,  up  to  January  1,  1910,  covered  105,613,576  acres 
in  the  following  soil  provinces:  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plains  32,576360 
acres.  Piedmont  Plateau  10,306,426  acres.  Glacial  and  Loessial  24.562,696  acres, 
Glacial  Lake  and  River  Terrace  7,586,286  acres.  Limestone  Valleys  and  Uplands 
7,666,814  acres,  Appalachian  Mountains  and  Plateau  10,158,817  acres,  and  the 
River  Flood  Plains  12,756,177  acres.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  bring  out 
plainly  the  relationships  and  essential  differences  of  the  soils  and  to  work 
out  their  genetic  classification.  A  complete  list  of  changes  in  names  necessary 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  classification  is  given. 

The  Cecil  sandy  loam,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Soila  Ore.  27, 
pp.  19). — ^This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  circulars  on  soils  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  their  use,  and  deals  with  the  Cecil  sandy  loam,  of  which  an  aggre- 
gate of  3,143,960  acres  in  29  different  areas  located  in  6  States  has  been  surv^ed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

The  Cecil  clay,  J.  A.  Bonstebx  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8oil8  Circ.  28,  pp.  i6).— 
This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  circulars  on  soils  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  their  use,  and  deals  with  the  Gecil  clay,  of  which  a  total  of  2,490,627  acres 
in  32  different  areas  located  in  7  States  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Soils. 

The  Hagerstown  loam,  J.  A.  Bonsteel  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Bur.  Sods  Oirc.  29, 
pp.  18). — ^This  is  the'seventh  of  a  series  of  papers  on  soils  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  their  use,  and  deals  with  the  Hagerstown  loam,  of  which  1,211,911 
acres  in  24  different  areas  in  5  States  has  been  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soil& 

The  heaths  of  TTckermttnde,  H.  Seklhsim  {Die  UeokermUnder  Heide. 
Inaug.  Diss.  Univ.  Oreifswald,  1910,  pp.  JX+116,  pi.  ItflffS^JLO,  map  1).--Thi«  is 
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a  thesis  sombltted  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Grelfswald.  The  author  discusses  the  extent,  topographic  features,  formation, 
vegetation,  settlement,  and  commercial  importance  of  the  heath  lands  sur- 
rounding Uckermiinde,  Pomerania.  The  character  of  the  soil  and  the  changes  It 
has  undergone  are  discussed.    A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

Moor  culture  plat  experiments,  1910,  H.  von  Feilitzen  and  A.  Bauman 
{Svenska  Mosskulturfor.  Tidskr.,  25  {1911),  No.  2,  pp,  i57-i75).— Experiments 
on  65  plats  in  18  different  counties  in  Sweden  were  arranged  for  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  experiments  included  tests  of  soil  amendments  and  fertilizer  and 
variety  tests  with  small  grains  and  soiling  and  hay  crops. 

The  problem  of  '<  bare  patches,''  W.  A.  Habobeaves  (Jour,  DepU  Agr,  8a 
AusL,  U  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  836'-846).-^The  author  reports  the  results  of  chemi- 
ical  analyses  and  of  pot  tests  of  soils  from  different  localities  of  South  Australia 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  infertile  portions  (bare  patches)  of  these  soils. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  sterility  is  due  to  excessive  quantities  of  soluble  salts. 
Ghlorids  and  sulphates  seemed  to  predominate.  The  probable  action  of  the 
soluble  salts  in  retarding  plant  growth  is  discussed. 

Carbon  bisulphid  as  soil  renovator,  G.  J.  J.  van  Hall  {Tevsmannia,  22 
(JWi),  No.  2S,  pp.  152-162).— TbX^  is  a  brief  review  of  experiments  by  other 
investigators. 

Citrus  experiments,  A.  W.  Blaib  (Florida  8ta.  RpU  1910,  pp.  XXV-XXXIV, 
figs.  6). — ^This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  and  progress  of  these  experiments, 
dealing  especially  with  the  fertilizers  used,  the  installation  of  air  and  soil 
thermographs,  the  composition  of  soils  used  and  of  orange  leaves  and  stems 
grown  on  the  experimental  plats,  and  the  installation  of  soil  tanks  for  sup- 
plementary studies  on  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  citrus  fruits  (E.  S.  R., 
25,  p.  117)  • 

Heavy  root  feedingr  and  the  dungheap,  J.  Hendbick  (Trans.  Highland  and 
Agr.  8oc.  Boot.,  5.  ser.,  2S  (1911),  pp.  S2-$9).— It  is  shown  in  this  article  that 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  consumed  by  animals  in  case  of  heavy  feeding 
with  roots  is  lost  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  this  loss  being  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  feeding  with  linseed  cake  or  other  concentrated  nitrogenous 
feeding  stuffs. 

The  production,  control,  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  T.  Alexander 
(Osterr.  Chem.  Ztg„  U  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  82-^;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1911, 
/,  No.  18,  pp.  1374,  1S75). — ^This  is  a  general  review  of  the  subject  with  special 
reference  to  Austrian  conditions. 

Vegetation  experiments  with  miscellaneous  materials  used  as  direct  or 
indirect  fertilizers,  J.  G.  Lipman,  P.  E.  Bbown,  and  I.  L.  Owen  (New  Jersey 
8ias.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  183-'208,  pis.  7).— Pot  tests  of  " phospho-plaster,"  a  by- 
product of  superphosphate  manufacture,  low-grade  rock  phosphate,  peat,  cal- 
cium carbonate  containing  a  small  amount  of  borates,  gypsum  containing  boric 
acid,  and  greensand  marl  are  reported. 

The  pci't  tested  in  these  experiments  was  from  a  deposit  in  Warren  Co., 
X.  J.,  which  is  being  exploited  as  a  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  filler  and  contained, 
8un-dry,  1.66  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  "boneniry,"  2.66  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
In  experiments  with  rye  "  the  application  of  1  gm.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
sun-dry  humus  increased  the  yield  of  dry  matter  from  2.15  gm.  to  7.6  gm., 
while  2  gm.  of  humus  nitrogen  increased  it  to  11.4  gm.,  and  3  gm.  to  13.5  gm. 
of  dry  matter.  A  similar  increase  occurred  also  in  the  pots  where  bone^ry 
humus  wns  used,  except  that  the  absolute  yields  were  not  as  large.  Further- 
more, the  increasing  amounts  of  humus  increased  the  proportionate  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter.  .  .  .  The  nitrogen  of  the  sun-dry  humus  was 
more  available  than  that  of  the  bone-dry  humua    Evidently  the  drying  of  the  _ 
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material  at  higher  temperatures  reduced  still  further  Its  resistance  to  the  decom- 
position processes  in  the  soil.  At  best,  however,  the  aTallablllty  of  the  homiis 
nitrogen  was  very  low.  The  highest  recovery  of  the  applied  nitrogen  was  only 
7.17  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  sun-dry  humus,  and  only  6.17  per  cent  In  the 
case  of  the  bone^ry  humus.'* 

The  authors  estimate  on  the  basis  of  their  results  that  the  peat  experimented 
with  is  worth  not  more  than  $1  per  ton  as  a  fertilizer,  "  a  price  at  which  its 
commercial  exploitation  could  not  be  made  profitable."  It  may  be  used  more 
profitably  as  a  litter  or  fertilizer  filler.  "  There  is  no  objection  to  the  nse  of 
peat  as  a  filler  in  complete  fertilizers  or  as  a  diluent  in  incomplete  fertilizen^ 
like  dried  blood,  provided  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  charge  for  the  peat 
nitrogen  the  same  price  that  is  charged  for  dried  blood  nitrogen.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  exactly  what  Is  being  done  in  many  Instances." 

The  results  with  greensand  marl  were  inconclusive  and  with  the  other 
materials  not  of  general  interest. 

Experiments  with  different  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  springr  grains  and 
root  crops,  F.  Hansen  (Tidsakn  Landhr,  Planteavl,  It  {1910),  No.  5,  pp, 
69S-7S1). — ^The  fertilizers  experimented  with  were  nitrate  of  soda,  Norway 
saltpeter  (calcium  nitrate),  calcium  cyanamid,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  liquid 
manure.  The  experiments  were  conducted  during  the  years  1904  to  1909  at 
six  of  the  Danish  experiment  stations. 

The  average  effects  of  the  different  systems  of  fertilization  for  all  fields  and 
years  were  as  follows,  the  value  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  being  placed  at  100: 
Norway  saltpeter  79  and  88  for  roots  and  spring  grains  respectively,  ammonium 
sulphate  71  and  96,  calcium  cyanamid  42  and  74,  and  liquid  manure  66  and  72. 
The  average  effect  of  calcium  cyanamid  on  fields  in  which  the  fertilizer  was 
plowed  under  was  68. 

The  after  effects  of  the  various  fertilizers  observed  during  the  season  of  1910 
were  not  marked,  but  appeared  especially  after  calcium  cyanamid  and  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Cooperative  trials  with  these  fertilizer  materials  conducted 
by  county  agricultural  societies  gave  results  that  agreed  well,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  averages  obtained  at  the  experiment  stations. 

As  to  methods  of  application,  nitratie  of  soda  gave  slightly  better  results 
both  for  roots  and  small  grains  when  one-half  was  plowed  under  and  one-half 
used  as  a  top-dressing,  while  the  largest  yields  were  obtained  with  the  other 
mineral  fertilizers  when  these  were  plowed  under. 

Cyanamid  in  complete  fertilizers  {Amer,  Fert.,  Si  (1911),  No.  12,  pp,  4$, 
47), — ^Directions  are  given  for  the  mixing  of  cyanamid  with  other  fertilizing 
materials  in  the  preparation  of  complete  fertilizers.  A  table  is  given  which 
shows  the  amounts  of  cyanamid  which  must  be  used  to  furnish  differoit 
I)ercentages  of  ammonia  in  fertilizer  mixtures. 

After  effects  of  phonolite  as  a  potash  fertilizer,  S.  Rhodin  (K.  Landtbr. 
Akad.  Handl  och  Tidskr,,  49  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  691-5^5) .—The  after  effects 
of  phonolite  were  studied  with  grass  and  green  oats  in  three  different  series  of 
trials.  The  solubility  of  the  potash  was  not  found  to  have  increased  during 
the  second  season,  and  both  these  experiments  and  recent  trials  conducted  by 
the  Swedish  Moor  Culture  Society  show  that  ground  phonolite  can  not  r^lace 
the  Stassfurt  salts,  which  are  Immediately  available,  effective,  and  cheaper 
as  potash  fertilizers. 

Potash  in  China,  L.  Beboholz  ett  al.  (Daily  Oons,  and  Trade  BpU.  lU.  iSL], 
14  (1911),  No.  141,  pp.  1228,  1229).— Reports  from  consular  agents  In  different 
parts  of  China  are  given  which  show  that  there  is  considerable  domestic  trade 
in  potash  derived  from  wood  ashes  in  various  Chinese  provlncea  An  appa- 
rently unverified  report  that  potash  deposits  have  been  discov^^  in  Sluintung 
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Province  1b  referred  to.  There  is  no  information  as  to  tlie  occurrence  of  sucli 
deposits  in  other  provinces. 

The  settlement  of  the  potash,  controversy  (Chem.  Indus,  [Berlin},  S4 
(1911),  No,  11,  pp.  SOS,  S06).—'The  terms  on  which  the  disagreement  between 
the  Potash  Syndicate  and  American  purcliasers  was  settled  on  May  21  are 
briefly  stated. 

Preparation  of  dlcalciom  phosphate,  P.  Palmaeb  (Teknisk  Tidsakr.,  40 
{1910),  p.  157;  ah8.  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  S5  (1911),  No,  11,  Repert.,  p,  45).— The 
preparation  of  dicalcium  phosphate  by  treatment  of  crude  phosphate  with  acid 
obtained  by  electrolysis  of  sodium  chlorate  or  perchlorate  with  the  subsequent 
regeneration  of  the  electrolyte  Is  described  in  this  article.  The  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  dicalcium  phosphate  obtained  by  this  process  was  35  per  cent  soluble 
in  citrat^solution. 

On  the  after  eifects  of  phosphate,  H.  G.  S&debbaum  (Meddel.  Centralanat 
Forsoksv,  JordhruksomrAdet,  1911,  No.  S7,  pp,  22,  figs.  6;  K,  Limdthr.  Akad. 
Handl,  och  Tidskr,,  50  (191 1),  No.  3,  pp.  218-286,  figs,  5).— Comparative  experi- 
ments with  oats  and  barley  fertilized  with  superphosphate,  dicalcium  or  trical- 
cinm  phosphate,  or  bone  meal,  applied  either  with  or  without  lime,  showed  that 
daring  a  period  of  five  years  insoluble  phosphates  applied  the  first  year  pro- 
duced an  increase  in  crop  yield  amounting  to  about  70  per  cent  of  that  obtained 
during  the  same  time  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
(superphosphate)  which  was  likewise  given  the  first  year  only.  In  cases  where 
the  conditions,  especially  the  lime  factor,  were  less  favorable  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  the  increased  yield  was  only  10  per  cent  or 
less.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  it  may  properly  be  questioned  whether  the 
after  effects  of  insoluble  phosphates  are  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  be 
considered  In  the  calculation  of  the  market  value  of  bone  meal  and  triphos- 
phates. 

Use  of  lime  on  land  {[Philadelphia},  1911,  7.  ed.,  pp.  8).— This  is  the  seventh 
edition  of  a  small  pamphlet  "edited  by  the  school  of  agriculture  and  experi- 
ment station  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,"  giving  directions  regarding  the 
use  of  lime  on  land  and  a  list  of  dealers  in  agricultural  lime,  ground  limestone, 
and  fertilizers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pertlllzers,  C.  S.  Cathcabt  (New  Jersey  atas.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  i5-«5).— This 
is  a  brief  report  on  fertilizer  inspection  in  New  Jersey  in  1909  reported  in  detail 
in  Bulletins  223  and  224  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  pp.  228,  625),  and  which 
involved  analyses  of  762  samples  of  complete  fertilizers  representing  the  prod- 
uct of  106  manufacturers,  besides  samples  of  miscellaneous  fertilizing  materials. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  wholesale  cost  per  pound  of  fertilizing  constituents 
in  raw,  unmixed  materials,  and  the  quality  of  the  different  brands  of  fertilizers 
examined. 

Tabulated  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  Fbeab  (Penn,  DepU  Agr. 
BuU.  199,  pp.  105;  20S,  pp.  75). — ^These  bulletins  give  the  results  of  analyses 
and  valuations  of  fertilizers  examined  under  state  law  in  Pennsylvania  during 
1910.  Of  the  730  samples  of  complete  fertilizers  examined  during  1910,  230 
were  deficient  in  one  or  more  constituents. 

AaSICULTITBAL  BOTANT. 

Plant  physiology,  B.  M.  Duggab  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  XV+516,  figs.  U5).— 
This  is  one  of  the  Rural  Text-Book  Series,  and  it  is  designed  for  the  use  of 
students  and  general  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  fundamental  require- 
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The  book  treats  of  plant  physiology  with  special  reference  to  plant  production. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  treat  exhaustively  any  topic  but  offers  a  vrtde  range  of 
Doaterial  showing  plant  behavior  under  all  conditions.  As  such  it  should  be  of 
value  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  classes  where  a  knowledge  of 
plant  activity  is  of  high  importance  as  a  part  of  the  training  for  practical  and 
rural  life.  The  different  chapters  are  followed  by  series  of  suggestive  labora- 
tory exercises  for  students  by  which  the  principles  described  are  clearly  demon- 
strated. Beferences  to  special  articles  are  freely  given,  and  numerous  text- 
books are  cited  for  fuller  discussions  of  the  principles  Involved.  A  feature  of 
the  work  Is  the  frequent  use  of  illustrative  material  from  plants  that  are 
familiar  and  directly  useful  rather  than  the  standard  illustrations  drawn  from 
rare  and  often  unattainable  material. 

The  plant  cell,  H.  A.  Haio  {London,  1910,  pp.  IX+207,  table  i,  pis,  12,  figs. 
112), — ^The  text  deals  with  the  study  of  structural  and  physiological  botany  from 
a  biological  standpoint.  The  working  substance  of  a  cell,  the  protoplasm,  is 
given  first  place  in  importance,  and  the  subsequent  changes  in  form,  function, 
etc.,  are  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  the  protoplasm  under  the  stimulus  of 
various  physical  and  chemical  forcea 

Studies  on  the  influence  of  low  temperatures  on  plant  cells,  E.  Sohaffnit 
(Ztschr.  AUff.  Physiol,  12  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  525-^56).'— Previously  noted  fnMn 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  538). 

The  water  supply  and  the  osmotic  pressure  conditions  of  desert  plants, 
H.  FiTTiNo  (Ztschr.  Bot.,  S  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  £0P-«75).— This  is  an  extended 
investigation  of  the  means  by  which  desert  plants  obtain  their  water,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  water-absorbing  power  of  certain  desert  species  as 
indicated  by  their  intensified  osmotic  pressure. 

The  results  are  given  of  tests  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  plants  of  stony 
deserts,  of  extremely  dry,  rocky  deserts,  of  desert  plants  when  grown  in  damp 
soils,  of  plants  growing  on  very  saline,  wet  soils,  of  dune  plants,  and  of  some 
plants  from  the  Desert  of  Oued  Biskra. 

It  is  claimed  that  neither  annual  nor  perennial  plants  in  the  Sahara  Desert 
replenish  their  loss  of  water  from  dew,  as  there  is  no  dew  in  this  region,  and 
also  that  only  to  a  limited  extent  can  most  of  the  perennial  des^t  plants  draw 
on  the  very  deep  ground  water,  because  the  soil  conditions  for  many  of  the 
common  kinds  of  plants  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  their  roots  to 
penetrate  to  any  great  depth.  Careful  studies  of  the  vegetative  conditions  of 
desert  plants  force  the  conclusion  that  in  such  dry  deserts  as  the  Sahara  the 
water  supply  of  perennials  which  have  no  storage  tissues  must  come  from  the 
upper  dry-soil  layers.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  very  dry  years  the  nonxero- 
phytic  annuals  obtain  their  water  supply  from  the  uppermost  dry-soil  layera 

From  the  author's  observations  and  investigations  it  seems  probable  that 
perennial  desert  plants  have  developed  distinct  adaptations  and  devices  to 
draw  from  the  very  dry  soil  the  necessary  moisture  for  plant  growth.  Such 
adaptation  would  be  the  development  of  a  very  high  osmotic  pressure  by  which 
means  the  plant  would  be  enabled  to  absorb  water  from  even  the  dry  soiL  It 
was  found  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  many  of  the  desert  plants  (a  list  of 
which  is  given,  together  with  their  osmotic  pressures)  was  very  high,  and 
varied  materially  for  the  different  species  tested. 

Of  the  46  species  investigated,  21  per  cent  had  an  osmotic  power  of  3  gm. 
of  potassium  nitrate,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres,  85 
per  cent  had  a  pressure  greater  than  1.5  gm.  (53  atmospheres),  52  per  cent  had 
a  pressure  higher  than  1  gm.,  and  only  11  per  cent  had  an  osmotic  pressure  as 
low  as  0.3  to  0.6  gm.  The  lowest  pressures  were  found  in  the  annuals,  and  the 
highest  in  the  shruba    Of  the  10  species  with  a  pressure  of  3  gm.  or  more,  G 
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w^^  found  to  be  very  rich  in  sodium  chlorid.  No  positive  relationship  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  formation  of  water  reservoir  tissues  and  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  desert  planta 

The  author  concludes  that  perennial  plants  of  the  extreme  desert  ^pe  de- 
velop a  high  degree  of  osmotic  pressure,  that  many  of  them  have  the  power  to 
regulate  this  pressure  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  region  in  which  they 
grow,  and  that  both  of  these  characters  enable  the  plants  to  withdraw  moisture 
from  very  dry  soils. 

Contribtttion  to  the  study  of  circulation:  Studies  on  the  sweet  potato 
(Ipomoea  batatas),  B.  H.  A.  Gboth  {New  Jersey  8tas.  RpU  1909,  pp.  343S50, 
pU,  2), — ^Thls  paper  is  a  preliminary  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  reversal 
of  the  water  current  caused  by  withholding  water  from  the  lower  Joints  and 
supplying  it  to  the  upper  ones  of  a  sweet  potato  vine  grown  in  a  hothouse.  A 
piece  of  the  main  stem  with  a  side  branch  was  potted  and  subsequently  at 
intervals  of  2  ft  the  growing  vine  and  branches  were  rooted  in  pots,  and  the 
•  effects  of  withholding  water  from  the  main  stem  but  supplying  it  to  the  rooted 
subdivisions  of  the  branches  were  noted. 

It  was  found  that  a  reversal  of  the  water  current  occurred  by  which  the 
eatlre  system  of  the  main  stem  and  side  branches  was  enabled  to  grow  flrom 
water  supplied  to  the  pots  in  which  the  side  branches  were  rooted.  The  roots 
of  the  main  stem  increased  in  size  when  in  perfectly  dry  soil,  thereby  proving, 
so  the  author  holds»  that  rooted  branches  of  the  sweet  potato  may,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  help  to  Increase  the  root  crop  of  the  main  plant. 

Chi  the  metabolism  of  ripening  seeds,  W.  Zaleski  (Bot.  CenthL,  Beihefie, 
tl  {1911)f  1.  Abt,,  No.  i,  pp.  63-82). — The  results  are  given  of  investigations  on 
the  metabolic  changes  that  occur  during  the  ripening  process  of  seeds  as  Influ- 
enced by  light,  dampness,  oxygen,  and  temperature  conditions,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  nitrogenous  compounds  formed  in  the  seeds. 

The  effect  of  light  and  changes  in  temperature  on  the  germination  of  seed 
and  the  influence  of  the  water  content  of  the  seed  in  this  connection,  L. 
PicKHOLz  (Ztachr.  Landw.  Verauchaw.  Osterr.,  H  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  124-151, 
fig.  1). — ^The  observations  made  by.  the  author  showed  that  the  seed  of  Poa 
praiensU  germinated  normally  in  the  dark  only  when  heated  for  a  time,  but 
that  when  the  heat  was  applied  constantly  at  either  20  or  28**  C,  normal 
germination  did  not  take  place.  The  Influence  of  direct  sunlight  was  mainly 
due  to  the  heat  rays  which  brought  about  a  temporary  increase  in  temperature. 
The  light  rays  also  were  observed  to  exert  a  slight  influence  upon  germination, 
which  is  considered  as  possibly  due  to  their  transformation  into  heat.  Under 
constant  temperature  conditions  the  seed  of  Poa  did  not  germinate  normally 
even  in  direct  sunlight  when  the  heat  rays  were  excluded.  The  effect  of  the 
change  of  temperature  was  the  same  in  different  stages  of  maturity. 

It  was  further  observed  that  in  general  the  water  content  of  the  seed  was 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  germination.  In  most  cases  when 
water  was  driven  off  the  germination  of  the  seed  was  benefited,  while  an 
addition  of  water  in  most  cases  proved  unfavorable  although  there  were 
some  Instances  in  which  it  remained  Indifferent  and  a  few  in  which  it  proved 
advantageous. 

Photosynthesis  and  the  production  of  dry  matter  in  white  and  in  colored 
light,  W.  liumuKUfKo  (Bev.  Q&n.  Bot.,  23  (1911),  No.  265,  pp.  1-H).—Ab  a  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  the  author  claims  that  for  the  production  of  dry  matter 
by  green  plants  there  is  an  optimum  ll^ht  requirement,  but  that  its  absolute 
value  is  less  than  that  which  the  chlorophyll  apparatus  needs  to  perform  the 
maximum  of  photo-chemical  work  as  expressed  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon 
dioxid.  > 
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The  energy  of  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  for  a  green  leaf  in  a  colored 
light  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  the  different  colors  by  the  chlorophyll  in 
regard  to  their  calorific  toergy.  The  true  fixation  of  carbon  by  a  plant 
expressed  by  the  increase  in  dry  matter  in  the  course  of  its  growth  is  unequally 
influenced  by  the  different  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  maximum  of  dry 
matter  corresponds  to  the  blue  violet  rays  and  not  to  the  red  rays  of  the 
spectrum.  The  increase  in  dry  matter  with  the  yellow  orange  rays  was  leas 
than  that  of  the  red  and  is  least  with  the  green  rays. 

If  photosynthesis  is  divided  into  2  parts,  then  the  first  stage  is  characterised 
by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  and  the  synthesis  of  the  first  organic 
products.  The  plants  utilize  to  a  great  extent  during  this  stage  the  red  rays 
of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  definite  fixation  of  the  primary 
organic  substances  elaborated  in  the  green  cells,  and  the  plant  employs  for 
this  work  the  blue  violet  rays. 

Pigrment  formation  in  cultures  of  Azotobacter  chroococcum,  W.  L.  Omeu- 
ANSKY  and  O.  P.  Ssewkbowa  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  29  (1911),  No,  2S-^, 
pp.  643-660,  fig,  I). — ^After  a  review  of  the  literature  on  this  subject,  the  authors 
give  the  results  of  their  experiments  on  pigment  formation  by  A.  chroococcum. 

It  was  found  that  certain  strains  of  this  bacterium  were  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  pigment  which  was  more  quickly  produced  when  old,  brownlrii 
cultures  were  used  as  a  source  of  inoculating  material.  This  pigmentation 
occurred  best  at  an  optimum  temperature  of  about  90*"  C  under  well  aerated 
conditions,  and  In  a  dextrin  agar  medium  to  which  lime  carbonate  had  been 
added.  The  pigment  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  solvents,  but  can  be  dissolved 
in  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 

On  the  relative  amotmt  of  mineral  foods  in  soils  and  their  relationship  to 
plant  growth,  D.  Dbzb5  (Verhandl.  Intemat,  AgrogeoL  Konf.  [Stockholm], 
2  (1910),  pp.  178-196). — ^In  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  mineral  foods  to  plant 
growth  the  author  found  that  the  greater  the  relative  amount  of  soluble  mbi- 
eral  foods  in  the  soil  compared  to  the  soil  moisture  present,  the  more  vigorous 
was  the  plant  growth  on  such  soils ;  that  is,  the  denser  the  mineral  food  solution 
of  a  given  soil,  which  density  is  dependent  upon  the  available  amount  of  soluble 
salts  and  on  the  average  water  content  of  the  soli,  the  more  food  would  the 
plants  have,  and  therefore  the  more  vigorously  would  they  grow. 

The  retention  of  mineral  matter  by  annual  plants;  the  distribution  of 
the  fixed  elements,  G.  Andr£  (Corrupt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Pariah  152  (1911), 
Ko.  U,  pp.  965-967). — In  previous  papers  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  325)  the  author  gave 
the  results  of  investigations  on  the  retention  of  mineral  matter  by  annual 
plants  and  on  the  distribution  of  dry  matter,  total  ash,  and  nitrogen  content 
In  this  article  the  distribution  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia in  each  organ  is  given  for  5  different  periods  In  the  growth  of  the  plant 

The  distribution  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  be  more  regular  tluin 
that  of  the  nitrogen,  and  reached  its  absolute  maximum  weight  in  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  fruiting  period,  when  it  diminished  to  the 
end  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  the  fruits  the  phosphoric  acid  increased 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  nitrogen  during  the  active  period  of  maturation. 
The  potash  varied  essentially  the  same  as  the  nitrogen.  The  lime  and  magnesia 
increased  in  absolute  weight  in  all  the  organs,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  plant 
growth  the  weight  of  these  2  bases  diminished  Ui  the  leaves. 
>  The  relationship  of  organic  phosphorus  to  amido-nitrogen  and  to  non- 
/  proteid  nitrogenous  comi>ounds  in  ripe  seeds,  A.  Pabbozzani  (Bend.  Soc 
Ohim.  ItaL,  2.  ser.,  1  (1909),  pp.  205-207).— As  the  result  of  experim«its  with 
the  ripe  grain  of  maize  on  the  relationship  of  organic  j^hosphorus  to. certain 
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organic  nitrogenous  compounds,  It  is  claimed  that  the  production  of  amldo-N 
nitrogen  and  other  ncmproteid  nitrogenous  substances  is  proportionate  to  the  / 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  seeds,  especially  the  phosphoric  acid  I 
of  Posternalc.  The  author  believes  that  Postemak*s  phosphoric  acid  is  a  V 
combination  of  phosphorus  with  inocdt,  that  lecithin  is  a  combination  of  phos-  1 
phorus  with  glycerin,  stearic  acid,  and  collln  (colina),  and  that  lecithin  repre-  / 
aents  the  final  stage  by  which  nonnitrogenous  organic  substances  acquire  the  \ 
power  of  combining  with  nitrogen,  especially  with  amino  acids,  for  the  synthe-  1 
sis  of  albuminoid  substances.  L 

On  the  utilization  by  hifirher  plants  of  various  organic  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, M.  MoLLiARD  {Bui  80G.  Bot  France,  57  {1910),  No,  7,  pp.  541-547).— 
In  the  experiments  here  recorded  on  the  absorption  by  the  roots  and  the  utiliza- 
tion by  the  plants  of  organic  nitrogenous  compounds,  the  author  investigated  3 
main  points,  viz,  (1)  the  action  of  various  organic  nitrogenous  substances  on 
the  development  and  production  of  fresh  and  dry  matter,  (2)  the  total  nitrogen 
content  of  plants  thus  grown,  and  (3)  the  formation  of  protein  substances  from 
the  absorbed  nitrogen. 

The  following  substances  were  used  in  the  culture  media  in  the  ratio  of 
1:1,000  parts:  Urate  of  sodium,  aspartic  acid,  asparagin  (1:500),  glycocoll, 
legumin,  cyanid  of  sodium,  amygdalin,  hydrocyanic  acid,  leucin,  tyrosin,  myro- 
nate  of  potassium,  and  alanin.  Of  these  substances  the  first  9  were  utilized  by 
the  plants  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  fresh  and  dry  matter  over  similar  plants 
grown  as  checks.  This  utilization  was  greatest  by  the  urate  of  sodium,  and 
decreased  in  the  order  named  down  to  leucin.  Tyrosin,  myronate  of  potassium, 
and  alanin  were  toxic  to  the  roots.  The  amount  of  proteid  nitrogen  found  in 
seedlings  grown  in  the  presence  of  asparagin  and  glycocoll  was  about  twice  the 
total  nitrogen  content  of  the  ungermlnated  seeds. 

The  action  of  useful  and  injurious  stimulants  on  the  respiration  of  liv- 
ing and  dead  plants,  N.  Ivanov  {Biochem.  Ztachr.,  S2^  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  7Jh96, 
fig.  1). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  138)  the 
author  has  carried  on  exi)eriments  on  the  action  of  inorganic  phosphorus  com- 
pounds, the  autolytic  products  of  yeast  cells,  quinin,  sodium  selenate,  arbutin, 
and  other  substances  on  the  respiration  of  living  and  dead  wheat  seedlings,  and 
on  the  etiolated  tips  of  beans. 

It  was  found  that  1  and  2  per  cent  solutions  of  disodlum  phosphate  did  not 
stimulate  respiration  In  the  living  bean  tips,  but  that  when  killed  by  freezing 
an  increased  respiration  was  apparent,  amounting  to  27  per  cent  for  the  1  per 
cent  solution  of  the  phosphate  and  62  per  cait  for  the  2  per  cent  solution.  The 
increased  output  of  carbon  dioxid  was  at  the  expense  of  the  primary  anaerobic 
processes.  The  phosphate  did  not  produce  on  the  dead  tissues  any  increase  of 
respiration  in  the  secondary  oxidation  procesa 

These  experiments,  it  is  claimed,  furnish  a  new  proof  of  the  genetic  connec- 
tion between  the  primary  anaerobic  and  the  secondary  oxidation  stage  of  the 
respiration  processes  in  the  higher  planta  The  increased  carbon  dioxid  output 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  a  stimulating  action  of  the  phosphates,  as  the  increase 
also  occurred  with  dead  tissue&  In  the  experiments  with  yeast  it  was  found 
that  the  autolytic  products  favored  principally  the  primary  anaerobic  respira- 
tion stage.  The  quinin  increased  the  carbon  dioxid  output  of  the  living  tissues, 
but  on  the  dead  tissues  it  acted  either  as  a  poison  or  had  no  influence.  The 
other  substances  tested  depressed  the  respiration  of  both  living  and  dead 
tissues. 

The  action  of  methyl  alcohol  and  other  alcohols  on  green  plants  and 
micro-organisms,  T.  Bokornt  {OenthU  Bakt.  [e^c],  2,  Aht.,  30   {1911),  No.  ^ 
1-^,  pp.  5S-64)' — The  results  are  given  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  various  - 
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plants  in  culture  media  to  which  certain  percentages  of  different  alcohols  bad 
been  added. 

It  was  found  that  phenols  in  general  were  more  unfavorable  to  plant  growtb 
than  the  true  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series.  In  most  instances  no  vegetation  was 
able  to  grow  in  the  presence  of  the  phaiols,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
growth  of  mold  which  occasionally  developed.  Of  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
series,  methyl  alcohol  proved  a  good  source  of  carbon  for  many  bacteria  and 
fungi,  and  for  some  green  plants.  Beans  and  peas  in  water  cultures  containing 
0.5  to  1  per  cent  solutions  of  methyl  alcohol  made  a  better  growth  than  control 
plants  grown  in  only  a  mineral  food  solution.  Pot  plants  of  beans,  peas,  grain, 
etc.,  also  showed  a  positive  increase  in  growth  when  watered  with  methyl 
alcohol  solutions. 

Ethyl  alcohol  was  able  to  furnish  food  for  bacteria,  but  not  for  the  higher 
plants. 

Investifirations  on  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  on  green  plants,  V.  Gsafe 
(Ber.  DeuL  Bot.  QeselL,  29  {1911),  No.  2,  pp,  19-26,  figs,  2).— In  continuation  of 
a  line  of  experiments  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  230)  studies  have  been 
made  on  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  gas  on  green  plants. 

The  seedlings  (Phaaeolus  vulgaris)  were  grown  in  pots,  the  soil  of  which  was 
prevented  from  absorbing  any  of  the  formaldehyde  gas  by  a  coating  of  Stanniol 
and  vaseline,  or  of  paraffin.  Ck>mparisons  were  made  between  the  growth  in  the 
formaldehyde  vapor  without  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxid  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere containing  carbon  dioxid. 

It  was  found  that  the  formaldehyde  not  only  acted  as  a  stimulant  but  was 
really  assimilated  by  the  plants  and  changed  into  organic  matter  in  the  form  of 
reducing  sugar. 

The  nature,  distribution,  and  effects  upon  vegetation  of  atmosplieric  im- 
purities in  and  near  an  industrial  town,  C.  Gbowtheb  and  A.  G.  Ruston 
(Jour,  Agr,  8ci.,  4  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  25-^5,  flga.  5).— The  results  are  given  of 
investigations  and  obseifvations  made  during  the  years  1906  to  1910  at  the 
Manor  Farm,  at  Garforth,  and  in  the  city  of  Leeds,  which  comprised  analyfles 
of  rain-water  samples  and  studies  of  the  effects  on  vegetation  of  certain 
atmospheric  impurities,  such  as  smoke,  acid  waters,  etc.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  effects  of  smoke-laden  atmosphere  upon  the  intensity  of  light, 
the  relative  assimilatory  power  of  leaves  in  different  localities,  the  effects 
of  acid  waters  upon  the  growth  of  grass,  and  the  bacteriological  condition  of 
the  soils. 

It  was  found  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  industrial  city, 
such  as  Leeds,  is  relatively  highly  charged  with  impurities,  many  of  which 
exert  a  marked  injurious  effect  upon  plant  growth.  The  rain  water  in  such 
regions  was  found  to  be  notably  rich  in  suspended  matters,  such  as  chlorids. 
sulphates,  and  other  sulphur  compounds,  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  free 
acid.  The  suspended  matters  in  the  air  impeded  plant  growth,  not  only  by 
their  deposition  upon  the  leaves  and  the  consequent  hindrance  to  the  free 
interchange  of  gases  between  the  leaves  and  the  air,  but  also  by  reducing  the 
light  intensity,  which  reduction  in  some  instances  amounted  to  fully  40  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  light  available.  The  free  acid  present  in  the  atmoq;>here 
was  found  to  be  detrimental  to  plant  growth  by  its  direct  action  on  the  leaves, 
and  also  indirectly  by  reducing  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  the  soil  humus, 
and  by  decreasing  the  activity  of  the  nitrifying  and  nitrogen-fixing  soil  organ- 
isms. In  an  experiment  with  timothy  the  continued  application  of  the  add 
rain  water  produced  plants  distinctly  poorer  in  protein  but  richer  in  crude  fiber. 

On  the  systematic  position  of  Zea  mays  as  indicated  by  atavisms  pro- 
duced by  smut  infection  (Ustilago  maydis),  H.  Iltis   {Ztachr.  Indukiive 
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Abstam,  u,  Vererbungslehrey  5  (1911),  No,  i,  pp.  S8-57,  pis.  2,  fig.  1), — In  a 
general  discussion  of  the  origin  of  com  (Z.  mays)  as  to  whether  it  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Euchlwna  mewicana  or  was  directly  evolved  from  some  member 
of  the  tribe  Andropogoneie,  the  author  holds  that  the  traumatisms  produced  in 
com  by  smut  indicate  that  it  is  descended  from  the  Andropogoneae. 

On  injnrioiis  bacterial  conditions  in  soils  and  on  soil  purification,  R. 
SiciiEBiCH,  WiLHELM  Graf  su  Leiningen,  and  O.  LOEW  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2. 
Abt.,  29  {1911),  No.  2S-25,  pp.  668-683,  figs.  2).'Under  the  head  of  hijurlous 
bacterial  conditions  in  soils  the  authors  discuss  the  conditions  under  which 
desulphurization,  denitriflcation,  and  acid  formation  in  soils  occur,  and  give  the 
results  of  experiments  with  various  species  of  bacteria  that  play  a  r61e  in  these 
processe& 

Some  bacteriological  relations  in  soils  kept  under  greenhouse  conditions, 
J.  G.  LiPiiAN  and  I.  L.  Owen  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Idpt  1909,  pp.  211-222), — 
Previously  reported  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  327). 

On  nitrate  and  nitrite  assimilation,  O.  Baudisch  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  Gesell., 
44  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  1009-lOlS). —^The  author  claims  as  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gations that  nitrate  and  nitrite  assimilation  by  green  plants  is  a  light-chemical 
process. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  B — Bacteriology  {Inter- 
nat  Cat.  Bci.  Lit.,  8  {1911),  pp.  F///+ 656). —This  is  in  continuation  of  the 
series  of  catalogues  of  scientific  literature  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  728),  the  literature 
indicated  being  mainly  that  of  190S.  About  6,500  titles  are  given,  of  which 
leas  than  100  are  to  American  publications. 

FXEIB  CBOPS. 

[Tests  of  field  crops],  J.  M.  Scott  (Florida  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  XVIII+ 
XXIV). — ^The  experimental  data  reported  on  Jai)anese  cane  have  been  already 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  733). 

In  a  test  of  8  corn  varieties  Georgia  and  Rawls  produced  the  highest  aver- 
age yields,  20.06  and  18.2  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  In  a  test  of  20  varieties  of 
sorghum  Nos.  22330  and  24130  produced  the  highest  yields,  13.73  and  13.47  bu. 
per  acre,  respectively.  The  seed  distributed  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  was 
Gooseneck  and  Sumac  "  which  have  been  proved  to  be  good  varieties  for 
Florida  conditions.'* 

Two  cuttings  of  guinea  grass  gave  a  total  yield  for  the  season  of  3,750  lbs. 
per  acre  of  cured  hay,  while  Para  grass  after  an  application  of  37}  lbs.  of 
dried  blood,  75  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  28  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  yielded  3,961 
lbs.  of  cured  hay  per  acre. 

In  a  test  of  19  swe^  potato  varieties  White  Seedling  No.  16  and  Sugar  Yam 
No.  5  gave  the  highest  yields  per  acre,  116.24  and  108.74  bu.  per  acre.  Beard- 
less barley  and  hairy  vetch  sown  together  for  winter  pasture  made  a  better 
growth  than  (1)  Appier  oats  and  English  winter  vetch,  (2)  crimson  clover,  or 
(3)  white-blooming  crimson  clover. 

Selected  velvet  bean  seeds  from  which  faulty  and  immature  seeds  had  been 
rejected  produced  33.79  bu.  of  shelled  beans  per  acre  as  compared  with  28.37 
bu.  secured  from  unselected  seed.  On  an  acre  used  for  continuous  planting 
the  yield  was  only  1,137  lbs.  of  beans  in  the  pod  or  11.37  bu.  of  shelled  beans. 
The  Lyon  bean  gave  an  average  yield  of  17.37  bu.  per  acre  and  appears  to  be 
but  little  different  from  the  velvet  heam  in  feeding  value. 

Among  110  varieties  of  cowpeas  12  "  showed  strong  indications  of  being  re- 
sistant to  both  root-knot  and  wilt'*    An  acre  of  ground  planted  to  kudzu  1% 
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March,  1909,  and  not  cut  for  hay  during  that  year  had  made  a  growth  of  2  ft 
by  March  16, 1910,  and  of  from  12  to  15  ft.  by  May  4. 

Beport  of  assistant  botanist,  J.  Bellino  {Florida  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
LXXIX-XCII,  figs.  6), — ^Thesc  pages  report  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  hybrid  that  would  combine  the  thin  unopenlng  hull  of  the  velvet  bean  with  the 
Lcron  bean's  smooth  pods  which  do  not  have  the  objectionable  stiff  Irritating 
bristles. 

In  1908  velvet  bean  flowers  were  fertilized  with  Lyon  bean  pollen.  The  pollen 
parent  is  thought  to  have  been  grown  from  seed  received  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  All  pods  borne  by  the  hybrid  plants  grown  in  1909  had  so  many  loose 
irritating  hairs  that  there  was  trouble  in  harvesting  them,  and  they  could  be 
shelled  comfortably  by  hand  only  after  the  bristles  had  been  brushed  off  under 
water. 

The  author  presents  in  parallel  columns  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
velvet,  Lyon,  and  hybrid  beans  and  in  tables  statistical  data  showing  the  stand- 
ard deviation  and  coefllcients  of  variation  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
of  the  bean,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  strophlole,  and  the  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation between  (1)  length  and  breadth,  (2)  breadth  and  thickness  of  seed, 
and  (3)  between  length  of  seed  and  length  of  strophiole.  His  conclusions  fol- 
lowing this  data  are  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

"The  hybrid  plants  seem  to  derive  the  color  of  their  8  upper  petals,  the 
length  of  the  bristles  on  the  pod,  and  the  thickness  of  the  seeds  from  the  velvet 
bean ;  while  the  stiffness  of  the  bristles  on  the  pod,  the  opening  of  the  pods,  the 
length  and  stoutness  of  the  pods,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  seeds  seem 
to  come  from  the  Lyon  bean.  The  mottling  on  the  seeds  of  the  hybrids  varies 
from  thickly  mottled,  like  the  velvet,  to  unmottled  with  veins  like  the  Lyon,  but 
the  hue  of  the  colored  patches  is  a  lighter  brown  than  on  the  velvet  bean. 
Whether  these  characters  are  truly  dominant  can  only  be  told  when  the  next 
generation  shows  whether  they  segregate  or  not  The  coefficients  of  variation 
in  the  hybrid  seeds  are  no  greater  than  those  of  the  seeds  of  the  2  parent  strains, 
except  as  to  the  mottling. 

"The  close  agreement  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  hybrid  seeds  with 
those  of  the  Lyon  bean,  and  of  the  thickness  with  that  of  the  velvet,  may 
possibly  be  genetic,  or  may  be  due  to  special  conditions  of  growth." 

Progress  reports  are  given  of  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  premature 
falling  of  persimmons,  the  sugar  cont^it  of  the  juice  of  West  Indian  cane,  and 
com  breeding  work.  Of  the  5  cane  varieties  tested  "B.  208  was  the  earliest 
and  ripest  cane,  and  its  Juice  gave  17.3  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  by  the  polari- 
scope"  in  October,  1909.  Three  kinds  of  field  com  and  3  of  sweet  com  were 
sown  with  the  reddish  yellow  West  Indian  com  from  Cuba  in  the  hope  of 
selecting  from  the  second  and  following  generations  types  combining  good  ears 
with  the  sturdier  constitution  of  the  Cuban  corn,  its  supposed  resistance  to  tbe 
com  worm,  and  its  considerably  greater  adaptability  to  the  climate  of  southern 
Florida. 

[New  Jersey  experiments  with  field  crops],  F.  C.  Minkleb  {Ifew  Jersey 
Bias,  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  Jt$-55,  pU,  ^). — ^In  a  test  of  3  varieties  Silver  King  yielded 
65.7  bu.  of  com  per  acre,  but  in  fodder  yield  was  excelled  by  Boone  County 
White  with  13.2  tons.  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  growing  and  harvesting 
alfalfa  hay  was  $5.34  and  of  mixed  hay  $4.82.  The  cost  of  growing  com  and 
cowpeas  for  silage  was  $2.61  per  ton,  while  that  of  cutting  the  crop  and  filling 
the  silo  was  $1.30  per  ton. 

Brief  statements  are  also  given  of  work  with  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  peas, 
Japanese  barnyard  millet,  cowpeas,  flint  com,  cabbages,  and_tumip6^  alfalfa, 
and  fertilizers  for  silage  com  and  other  crops.  jigitized  by  ^ 
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Glass  and  clover  seeds  at  Cockle  Park,  D.  A.  Gilchbist  (Trans.  HiffhUmd 
and  Affr.  Boc.  Scot,  5.  aer,,  2S  {1911),  pp,  102-1 12), —Notes  are  given  on  Italian 
rye  grass,  tall  oat-grass,  meadow  fescue,  cocksfoot,  timothy,  red  or  broad- 
leared  clover,  alslke  clover,  trefoil  or  yellow  clover,  and  white  clover.  Progress 
reports  deal  with  tests  of  grass  seed  mixtures  and  fertilizers  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  seed  of  wild  white  clover. 

In  a  3-year  test,  3  out  of  4  plats  of  grass  seed  mixtures  showed  higher 
average  returns  after  the  use  of  10  cwt  of  slag  containing  200  lbs.  of*  phos- 
phoric acid  than  after  (1)  10  tons  of  dung  or  (2)  10  tons  of  slag  and  10  tons  of 
dang. 

FoTtLge  plant  culture  In  Switzerland,  A.  Elofson  (Sveriges  Uisddesfor, 
ri(to*r.,  21  {1911),  N08,  i,  pp.  27-6S,  pis.  5,  figs.  6;  2,  pp.  84-92).— A  report  on 
observations  made  by  the  author  during  a  visit  to  Switzerland,  describing 
measures  adopted  by  the  Swiss  government  for  the  improvement  of  forage 
crops. 

Beport  of  cooperative  variety  tests  and  fertilizer  experiments,  Zealand, 
1910,  O.  H.  Labsen  {Ber.  Landbofor.  Virks,  Planteavl.  8jdlland,  1910,  pp. 
i04,  flffs.  8). — ^The  report  gives  accounts  of  cooperative  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  crop  production,  conducted  during  1910  by  members  of 
the  county  agricultural  societies  of  Zealand.  The  experiments  included  264 
fertilizer  tests  and  206  trials  with  various  agricultural  crops,  methods  of  sowing, 
time  of  sowing  barley,  and  planting  root  crops.  Experiments  on  the  control 
of  weeds  and  plant  diseases  are  also  reported. 

Annual  report  of  agricultural  stations  in  charge  of  the  deputy  director 
of  agriculture,  Bengal,  for  the  year  1909-10,  F.  Smith  {Arm.  Rpt.  Agr.  8ias. 
Bengal,  1909-10,  pp.  25,  pi.  i).— At  Cuttack  in  a  3-year  test  of  8  fertilizer 
mixtures  the  highest  Jute  yield  followed  an  application  of  cow  manure,  super- 
phosphate, kainit,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  a  test 
of  9  diflTerent  mixtures  the  highest  rice  yields  followed  applications  of  (1) 
cow  manure,  superphosphate,  saltpeter,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia;  (2)  cow 
manure,  superphosphate,  and  saltpeter;  and  (3)  dhaincha  treated  as  a  green 
manure. 

The  author  presents  the  results  of  other  experimental  work  and  the  quantity 
of  seeds  distributed  at  Cuttack  and  13  other  experiment  stations.  Parallel 
columns  give  historical,  geographical,  meteorological,  and  soil  data  relating  to 
the  14  stations. 

Permanent  and  temporary  pastures,  M.  J.  Sutton  {London,  1911,  pp. 
17//4-/^^). — Full  directions  for  growing  and  utilizing  grasses,  clovers,  and 
certain  sundry  crops  are  accompanied  by  statements  of  the  agricultural  value 
and  characteristics  of  26  grasses,  7  clovers,  and  6  sundry  plants  used  for 
grazing,  feeding,  or  making  into  hay. 

The  farm  grasses  of  Ohio,  C.  G.  Williams  {Ohio  8ia.  Bvl.  225,  pp.  151- 
^7^»  figs.  10). — ^The  average  annual  yields  in  tons  of  hay  secured  during  the 
period  1905-1910  from  8  of  the  10  grasses  dealt  with  in  this  bulletin  were 
timothy  3.497,  redtop  2.817,  tall  fescue  2.435,  tall  oat  grass  2.247,  orchard  grass 
2.197,  meadow  fescue  2.1,  and  perennial  rye  grass  1.822.  Italian  rye  grass 
yielded  2.56  tons  in  1910  and  brome  grass  yielded  from  1.45  tons  in  1905  to 
2.98  tons  in  1910.  Tables  report  In  full  the  yields  obtained,  the  cost  of  grass 
seed  per  acre^  and  analyses  of  each  of  these  grasses.  In  separate  discussions 
of  the  several  grasses,  historical  information,  suggestions  as  to  rotation,  seed- 
ing, harvesting,  and  utilization  are  given. 

A  heretofore  unnoted  benefit  from  the  errowth  of  legrunies,  T.  L.  Lyon 
nnd  J.  X  Bizzixx  {New  York  Cornell  8ia.  Bui.  294,  pp.  S65-S74). — ^Itt  the  inves- 
tigations rex>orted  in  this  bulletin  it  was  found  that  timothy  grown  with  alfal^oj^ 
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or  red  clover  had  a  higher  protein  coutent  than  that  grown  without  these 
legumes.  Oats  grown  with  peas  also  showed  an  increased  protein  content  and 
the  hay  yield  of  mixed  oats  and  peas  was  4,376  lbs.  as  compared  with  3,325  lbs. 
of  oats  grown  alone. 

Soil  that  had  produced  alfalfk  for  5  years  was  higher  In  nitrate  content  than 
soil  which  had  grown  timothy  during  that  period,  and  portions  of  the  same 
plats  kept  bare  of  vegetation  during  the  summer  showed  similar  results. 
Ammonium  sulphate  was  more  rapidly  nltrifled  In  alfalfa  soil  than  in  timothy 
soil,  indicating,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  an  influence  of  the  plant  on  condi- 
tions favoring  uitriflcatlou.  The.-  increased  protein  content  of  nonlegumes  when 
grown  with  l^umes  is  also  attributed  to  this  cause.  Limed  soil  produced 
alfalfa  containing  a  higher  protein  content  than  unllmed  soil,  and  the  weed 
Brigcron  annuus  grown  on  limed  soil  had  a  higher  protein  content  when  it  was 
grown  with  alfalfa  also. 

The  method  used  in  making  studies  of  the  nitrifying  power  of  soils  is  de- 
scribed. The  results  upon  which  the  author  bases  his  conclusions  as  to  the 
relative  protein  content  of  nonlegumes  when  grown  with  and  without  legumes 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Relative  protein  content  of  certain  nonlegumes  grown  M>Uh  and  without  legumeM. 


Crop. 

CornTMuilcm 
crop. 

Protein 
In  dry 
matter. 

Crop. 

Companion 
crop. 

Protein 
in  dry 
matter. 

Timothy 

PereerU. 
12.75 
15.56 
9.00 
9.09 
17.19 
24.56 
13.82 
14.82 

Oatstzawb 

PereenL 
5.81 

Do. .      .        .  .      . 

Alfalfe 

Do.6 

Peas 

6.73 

I>o.a 

Oat  hay 

7.6S 

Do.«. 

Al&lfii 

Do 

Peas 

8u45 

Do 

Oats  (grain) « 

10.50 

Do 

Clover 

Do.c 

Peas 

14.06 

Oftttaeadsb 

Oats  (straw)* 

3.00 

Do.6.  . 

Pens.   . . 

Do.c 

Pws..,.  . 

6l13 

a  A  later  cut  of  timothy. 

t  Sampled  when  ready  to  cut  for  hay, 

e  Sampled  In  the  field  when  ripe;  not 


grown  on  the  experiment  station  fum. 


Orimm  alfalfa  and  its  utilization  in  the  Northwest,  C.  J.  Brand  (U,  B. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bui.  209,  pp.  66,  pU.  2). — ^A  statement  of  the 
history  and  a  description  of  Grimm  alfalfa  are  followed  by  tables  presenting 
meteorological  data  for  Wertheim,  Germany,  from  which  locality  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  imported,  and  various  other  localities  in  which  it  has  beea 
grown.  Other  tables  present  meteorological  data  for  the  periods  and  localities 
of  the  tests  reported  by  the  author.  The  following  table  briefly  summarizes 
results  obtained  in  some  of  these  tests,  made  at  the  Minnesota  Station : 

Summary  of  wMer  resistance  tests  of  alfalfa  at  Bt,  Anthony  Park,  Minnesota, 


KlndofaUaUk 


Peroent- 
a«of 
winter 


Carver  County,  Minn.,  Orimm 

Commercial  seed 

Do 

Iowa  seed 

Grimm,  4  strains 

Turkestan,  2  strains 

Commercial,  4  strains 

Souroe  unknown,  1  strain 

Orimm,  4  stEBini 


1901-2... 
1901-2... 
1901-2... 
1001-2... 
190»-l... 
190M... 
1903-4... 
1908-4... 
1906-0... 


3.7 
36.7 
66.0 
15.4 
S6.5 
8Bi7 
«L8 

S.9 
81.8 
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Summary  of  winter  resistance  testa  of  alfalfa  at  St,  Anthony  Park, 
Minnesota — Oontinued. 


Kindofalfelfa. 


Otberthan  Orimm,  10  strains 

Ofdlnary  (otber  than  Orimm),  6  strains 

Tmtofitan,  3  strains 

Grimm.  4  strains 

OfliBr  tbaa  Orixnm,  10  strains 

Ordinary  (otber  than  Qrimm),  6  strains 

Tnrkestan,  3  strains 

Qrlmm,  4  strains 

Turkestan,  3  strains 

Oniinary ,  7  strains 

Qrinun,  7  strains 

"Baltic." 6 strains  c !'.!.!.!.,.!.!.!.!.!.!. 

Ordinary,  3  strains 

Qrimm  seed  from  1905  and  1906  plantings  (4  plats) 


Peroent- 

Season. 

aceof 
winter 

loss. 

190&-6... 

96.9 

1905-6... 

97.4 

1905-6... 

99.7 

1906-7... 

a  15. 7 

1906-7... 

823.0 

1906-7... 

a33.3 

1906-7... 

oao 

1906-7... 

18.8 

1906-7... 

36.0 

1906-7... 

9a8 

1908-9... 

64.7 

1908-9... 

&5.8 

1908-9... 

b84.6 

1908-9... 

2.8 

■  Total  loss  from  aO  causes  between  the  spring  In  which  the  count  was  made  and  the  preceding  spring 
as  the  plants  were  not  counted  during  the  autumn.  This  is  the  percentage  loss  during  these  plats'  saoona 
winter,  the  loss  during  the  preceding  season  being  reported  Just  above  In  this  table. 

ft  Less  for  entire  year. 

«  Selected  by  W.  A.  Wheeler  at  HIghmore  and  Brookings,  8.  Dak. 

The  author  summarizes  data  from  sources  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  355; 
19,  pp.  131.  330;  24,  p.  142). 

Near  Tappen,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  test  of  the  hardiness  of  16  strains,  Grimm  seed 
from  Minnesota  and  seed  from  Chinook  and  Billings,  Mont.,  gave  stands  90 
per  cent  perfect,  and  seed  from  Clearwater,  Nebr.,  and  Lawrence,  Kans.,  85 
per  cent  perfect  stands.  The  plats  were  seeded  in  May,  1905,  and  the  stand 
estimated  in  September,  1909,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  season.  "  Many  of  the 
strains  included  In  this  experiment  were  duplicated  in  the  experiments  at  Dick- 
inson, N.  Dak.,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  behavior  as  tc^cold  resistance 
at  the  2  places."  The  Elfeler  ucem,  from  a  point  in  Germany  near  the  home  of 
Grimm  alfalfa,  was  included  in  this  test.  It  is  practically  identical  in  its 
botanical  characteristics  with  Grimm  alfalfa,  but  its  physiological  behavior  In 
the  Tappen  test  was  altogether  different,  as  the  stand  September,  1909,  was 
only  5  per  cent  perfect  All  the  plats  were  cut  for  seed  in  August,  1909,  and 
the  best,  including  the  Grimm  and  Montana  strains,  yielded  about  2i  bu.  per 
acre.  "The  work  at  Tappen  Indicates  that  in  the  drier  portions  of  North 
Dakota  farmers  who  desire  to  grow  alfalfa,  and  who  can  not  obtain  Grimm 
seed,  should  use  either  Montana  or  Nebraska  strains." 

At  Fayettevllle,  N.  Y.,  a  similar  series  of  alfalfa  varieties  and  strains  was 
tested.  In  1906  Grimm  gave  a  total  yield  of  7,450  lbs.  as  compared  with 
3,340  lbs.  for  Turkestan.  In  1907  Grimm  yielded  5,440  lbs.  as  compared  with 
4320  lbs.  from  Utah  nonlrrlgated  seed  No.  12409  and  2,300  lbs.  from  Turkestan. 
These  figures  indicate,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  Grimm  can  be  depended 
Qpon  for  its  hay-yleldlng  capacity  as  well  as  on  account  of  superior  hardiness. 

Experiments  at  Bozeman,  Mont,  indicate  that  the  Grimm  alfalfa  "  is  decid- 
edly the  best  for  many  sections  of  the  State." 

At  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  among  9  alfalfas  sown  in  May,  1905, 
S.  P.  I.  No.  12991  (Carver  County,  Minn.,  Grimm)  had  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  stand  remaining  in  the  spring  of  1906  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  of 
S.  P.  I.  No.  11211  from  Samarkand,  Turkestan,  and  50  per  cent  each  of  S.  P.  I. 
Nob.  13291  and  13259.  The  seed  for  the  last  2  samples  was  grown  at  Fayette- 
vllle, N.  Y.,  and  Mllbum,  Nebr.,  respectively.  During  the  period  1904r-1909,  6 
alfalfas  were  tested  at  Indian  Head.    In  1906  Grimm  produced  at  2  cuttings 
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7,112  lb&  as  compared  with  3J40  lb&  for  Turkestan.  In  1908,  however,  it  was 
slighUy  exceeded  by  S.  P.  I.  No.  18291.  In  1909  it  produced  a  higher  yield 
than  any  other  variety  at  the  first  cutting,  but  the  second  crops  were  put  into 
the  silo  without  weighing.  In  1906  Minnesota  Grimm  was  the  only  variety 
not  injured  by  frost,  and  in  1908  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Head 
experimental  farm  stated  that  from  the  first  of  the  experiments  "  Grimm  alfUfa 
has  never  been  winter  or  spring  killed  in  the  least" 

The  author  reports  the  exi)erience9  of  numerous  farmers  who  have  had  good 
results  with  Grinun  alfalfa,  discusses  its  forage  and  seed  producing  capacity, 
general  behavior,  temperature  relations,  and  drought  resistance,  and  sum- 
marizes its  behavior,  stating  that  in  the  North  its  effective  growth  begins  earlier 
and  continues  later  than  that  of  any  other  strain  successfully  cultivated  there^ 
and  that  It  has  unusual  vigor,  earllness,  and  yielding  power  in  seed  production. 
It  is  up  to  the  average  in  drought  resistance  and  in  Minnesota  usually  produces 
3  good  hay  crops  and  enough  additional  growth  for  pasture  or  hog  feed. 

Suggestions  for  beginners  in  alfalfa  culture,  A.  T.  Wiancko  (Indiana  8ta. 
Ore,  27,  pp.  7). — ^Directions  are  given  for  producing  and  using  alfalfa  in 
Indiana. 

Barley:  Growing  the  crop,  H.  B.  Debb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers^  Buk 
Wt  pp.  48,fiff8,  17), — ^The  author  presents  an  illustration  of  a  new  hybrid  awn- 
less  barley  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  335),  which  he  calls  Arlington' A wnlesa  The  prin- 
cipal topics  dealt  with  in  the  text  of  the  bulletin  are  the  origin  and  history  of 
barley;  its  l>otanical  characters;  its  introduction  into  the  United  States;  its 
soil,  climatic,  and  moisture  requirements;  and  directions  for  improving,  pro- 
ducing, and  storing  the  crop. 

The  author  cites  experimental  data  from  sources  already  noted,  and  reports 
variety  tests  conducted  at  a  number  of  poipts  in  the  barley>growing  area.  The 
yields  of  the  more  productive  varieties  are  stated  in  the  following  table:' 


Tests  of  barley  varieties. 


Variety. 

Group. 

Location  of  test. 

Period. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

MAnchorla  (Miimesota  No.  6) 

Six-rowed 

do 

Two-rowed.-.. 

WUliston,N.Dak.... 

do 

do 

ig0»-1910. . 

...do 

...do 

Bfuhdt. 
26.90 

Common 

Ifonylan 

26.00 
23.30 

Ifaxisury 

do 

do 

do 

21  SO 

Swan  Keck 

Hannchen 

Bohemian 

do 

do 

do 

Brookings,  8.  Dak 

Highmore,  8.  Dak..... 
do 

190&-1909.. 

...do 

..do 

43.  SO 

83.90 
33.00 

Manchorla  (Minnesota  No.  6) 

Six-rowed 

do 

do 

BeUefourche,S.Dak.. 
do 

...do 

1908-0 

...do 

28.30 

Manchoiia 

21.70 

Two^owed.... 
Hulless 

26.40 

TTnllwflo , , , 

do 

.do  ..  .. 

13.00 

OanoAfTiftP , , . . 

Six-rowed 

Two-rowed.... 
do 

McFhenKvn,  Kans 

do 

1906-1909.. 
.  .do 

30.30 

Black  Bmyma 

23.90 

PhUbrook,Mont 

do 

do 

1909-10.... 

...do 

...do 

32.16 

Manchuria  (Mlnpem>ta  No  105) 

Six-rowed 

do 

27  90 

White  Hulless  a 

29.40 

McEwan  Hulless  • 

Two-rowed — 

Six-rowed 

Two-rowed 

Six-rowed 

do 

do 

do  . 

21  30 

CaUfomla  Feed 

Akron,  Colo 

1908-9 

...do 

3&60 

Hannchen 

do 

34-80 

California  Prolific 

Nephl,  Utah 

1904-1910.. 
...do 

19  86 

Common  California 

*do'. 

19  09 

do 

Modesto,  Cal 

1900-1909.. 
...do.. 

26  70 

White  Smjrna. 

Two-rowed.... 

do 

24.54 

a  As  the  legal  weight  of  hulless  bariey  is  00  lbs.  i>er  bushel,  and  that  of  hulled  barlev  only  48  lbs.  per 
bushel,  the  yields  In  pounds  of  hulless  barley  in  some  eases  In  these  tests  wero  greater  m  case  ol  certain 
hulled  vBriedflB  althoii^  the  number  of  bushels  reported  for  the  hnllesB  Taitoties  were  smaUer* 

Boulouba  fiber,  K.  Braun  {Pfianeer,  7  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  $2-^6). — ^This 
article  describee  the  plant  Oomphocarpus  semttunatua  from  which  lK)ulouba 
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fiber  l8  deriyed,  and  discusses  its  distribution,  methods  of  culture  and  harvest- 
ing, and  uses.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  fiber  is  also  presented.  It  is  belieyed 
that  this  fiber  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  flax  fiber. 

Variety  tests  with  red  clover,  1888-1910,  E.  Lindhabd  (Tidsakr.  Landbr. 
Ptanteavl,  IS  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  1-95)  .—The  author  reports  the  results  of  a 
continuation  of  the  study  of  varieties  of  red  clover  conducted  at  Danish  experi- 
ment stations  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  37). 

Tests  of  over  400  samples  of  red  clover  of  different  origin  were  made  at  6 
experiment  stations  during  1898-1910.  The  types  of  clover  of  different  coun- 
tries are  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  in  these  and  earlier 
trials^  covering  in  all  variety  tests  with  about  2,000  samples  of  red  clover  seed 
from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  cultivated  form  of  red  clover,  according  to  the  author,  has  2  main  vari- 
eties, late  and  early  red  clover,  which  are  often  cultivated  side  by  side  within 
the  same  district  of  Denmark.  The  typical  late  red  clover,  as  a  rule,  grows 
stems  only  once  during  the  summer  and  gives  therefore  only  one  cutting. 
ESarly  red  clover  grows  stems  several  times  the  same  summer  and  gives  several 
cuttings.  It  blooms  10  to  20  days  earlier  than  late  red  clover.  The  latter  form 
is  found  in  countries  where  the  winter  is  most  severe  and  the  summer  shortest, 
like  Norway,  most  of  Sweden,  Finland,  Northern  Russia,  and  Siberia. 

Most  of  the  4,400,000  lbs.  of  clover  seed  which  Denmark  imports  annually 
is  the  early  variety.  The  best  seed  of  early  red  clover  comes  from  Russia, 
Bohemia,  and  Holstein,  in  the  author's  opinion,  while  the  late  clover  seed  is 
imported  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia.  The  seed  of  the  late 
clover  grown  in  Denmark  yielded  considerably  better  than  the  imported  seed. 
This  form  is  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  with  timothy  and  other  late 
blooming  grasses,  or  in  pure  stand.  Under  these  conditions  it  gives,  as  a  rule, 
larger  hay  crops  and  does  better  in  cold  and  moist  ground  than  the  early  red 
clover. 

How  to  grow  more  and  better  com,  A.  Gk>S8,  A.  T.  Wiancko,  and  J.  B. 
Abbott  {Indicma  8ia.  Ore.  25,  pp.  86,  figs,  10). — ^A  discussion  of  the  status  of 
com  growing  in  Indiana  and  directions  for  the  production  of  the  crop  accompany 
statements  of  the  results  of  fertilizer  and  cropping  system  tests. 

After  20  years'  continuous  cropping  to  corn  the  yield  on  the  fertilized  plats 
was  22.2  bu.  less  and  on  the  unfertilized  plats  35.1  bu.  less  than  in  1889,  the 
first  year  of  the  test.  In  cropping  to  com  and  wheat  the  decreases  during  the 
same  period  were  2  and  24.6  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  while  in  a  corn,  roots, 
oats,  wheat,  and  clover  and  grass  rotation  increases  of  15  and  2.7  bu.  per  acre 
occurred  on  the  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plats,  as  compared  with  the  yields 
20  years  earlier.  After  (1)  a  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover  rotation,  and  (2)  a 
com,  oats,  wheat,  and  clover  and  grass  rotation,  the  yields  on  the  unfertilized 
plat  had  greatly  decreased,  and  those  on  the  fertilized  plat  had  considerably 
increased. 

The  relation  of  iive  stock  to  soil  fertility  is  discussed.  The  average  gain 
secured  from  an  average  application  of  4.5  tons  of  manure  per  acre  on  the 
last  2  crops  in  5  different  rotations  was  17.1  bu.  per  acre.  Tests  in  5  representa- 
tive counties  resulted  in  an  average  gain  of  6.6  bu.  per  acre  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1.11  per  acre  for  fertilizers  or  $1.39  return  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
fertilizer.  This  amount  was  secured  after  the  use  of  phosphorus  and  potassium 
and  is  much  greater  than  that  secured  after  the  application  of  a  complete 
fertilizer,  or  of  (1)  nitrogen  and  potassium,  or  (2)  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 
A  table  states  also  the  calculated  effect  and  value  of  each  element  by  difference. 
In  Starke,  Henry,  Newton,  and  Madison  counties  the  average  yield  secured 
on  check  plats  was  36.4  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  60.4  bu.  al^ter  an^ 
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application  of  200  lb&  of  muriate  of  potasli,  61  bu.  aft^  an  application  of 
200  lb&  of  muriate  of  potash  and  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  61.4  bn.  after  an 
application  of  the  last-named  mixture  and  100  lb&  of  dried  blood  in  additicD. 
Separate  papers  deal  with  com  insects  (by  J.  Troop)  and  com  smut  (by  A.  G. 
Johnson). 

Annual  report  of  the  Kalimpong  Demonstration  Farm  for  the  year  1009- 
10,  P.  Goodwin  {Ann,  Rpt.  Kalimpong  Demon,  Farm  [Bengal],  1909-10,  p^ 
11+21,  maps  2), — In  a  variety  test  the  locally  grown  maize  produced  yields 
about  7  times  as  great  as  those  from  Jaunpur  maize.  On  unterraced  land  corn 
produced  about  one  and  a  half  times  and  buckwheat  about  twice  as  great 
yields  as  were  secured  from  terraced  land.  The  difference  is  attributed  to  the 
newly  exposed  subsoils  which  constituted  half  of  each  terrace. 

Cotton  growing  in  the  Cape  Province,  A.  Van  Rtneveld  (Agr,  Jour,  Union 
So,  Africa,  1  {1011),  No.  3,  pp,  410-412), — Four  samples  of  Egyptian  Abaasi 
cotton  all  showed  weakness  of  fiber,  while  the  Mit  Aflfl  sample  examined  was 
fairly  strong.  A  full  report  for  each  sample  is  given  as  to  weight,  «*», 
strength,  diameter  of  fibers,  and  commercial  valuation. 

General  report  of  the  cotton  commission,  1910  (Rap,  04n.  Com.  CoUm 
[Egypt],  1910,  pp,  S6,  table  1,  pis.  2), — ^This  report,  presented  to  the  Egyptian 
government,  describes  various  factors  entering  into  cotton  culture,  including 
irrigation,  precipitation,  soil,  degeneration,  impurity,  and  variation  in  the  plant, 
crop  rotations,  fertilization,  and  the  preventicm  of  Insect  injury.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  the  agricultural  organization,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  work 
of  special  agricultural  committees  in  Egypt 

Beport  of  field  trials  on  the  mcuiiirlng  of  mangels,  1907-1910,  T.  Mil- 
BUBN  and  R.  C.  Gaut  {County  Council  Lancaster,  Ed.  Com,,  Agr,  Dept.,  Parmer's 
Bui,  19,  1911,  tahle  1,  pp,  S), — In  a  4-year  test  of  7  different  applications  of 
natural  and  artificial  fertilizers  on  various  farms,  the  highest  average  yield  of 
mangels  followed  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  15  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  2  t<Mis  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  3  cwt.  kainit  and  1  cwt.  salt  The 
nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  '*  ^  as  2  top-dressings."  An  almost  equally  high 
yield  of  mangels  and  a  considerably  higher  profit  followed  the  application  of  a 
mixture  similar  in  every  respect  except  that  the  salt  and  one-half  the  nitrate  of 
soda  were  omitted. 

As  a  result  of  fertilizer  tests  the  author  concludes  (1)  that  increasing  the 
application  of  farmyard  manure  from  15  to  25  tons  did  not  materially  increase 
the  crop;  (2)  that  incomplete  artificial  fertilization  was  less  profitable  than 
complete  fertilization;  (3)  doubling  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  In  a  com- 
plete mixture  greatly  reduced  the  profit;  and  (4)  the  use  of  1  cwt  of  salt  gave 
a  good  return. 

Millets  of  the  genus  Setaria  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  Sind,  6.  A. 
Gammie  {Mem.  Dept.  Agr,  India,  Bot.  Ser,,  4  {1911),  No,  1,  pp,  8,  pis,  5).— 
Descriptions  and  ilustrations  are  given  of  Setaria  glauca  and  of  8,  itdlica  and 
of  3  varieties  of  the  latter. 

Potato  spraying  experiments  in  1910,  F.  G.  Stewart,  G.  T.  French,  and 
F.  A.  SiBHNE  {Neic  York  State  Sta,  Bui,  SS8,  pp,  115-151,  pi.  1,  dgm,  1).— 
This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  the  ninth  year's  work  In  the  10-year  series 
of  potato  spraying  experiments  begun  in  1902,  together  with  a  summary  for  the 
entire  period.  Earlier  results  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  447; 
20,  p.  1043;  23,  p.  449.) 

During  1910,  19  separate  experiments  were  conducted  along  the  same  lines 
as  in  previous  years.  "At  Geneva  6  sprayings  Increased  the  yield  63  5u.  per 
acre  and  3  sprayings  increased  it  22  bu.  Flea  beetles,  early  blight,  late  blight, 
and  rot  were  all  factors  in  the  experiment.     The  benefit  from  spraying  was 
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scarcely  noticeable  until  after  September  2.  At  Biverhead  the  gain  due  to  6 
sprayings  was  19  bu.  per  acre  and  to  3  sprayings  8i  bu.  The  plants  suffered 
from  drought  and  were  slightly  injured  by  flea  beetles,  aphids,  and  early 
blight,  but  there  was  no  late  blight  or  rot 

"  In  12  farmers'  business  experiments,  including  218  acres,  the  average  gain 
due  to  spraying  was  19.1  bu.  per  acre;  the  average  total  expense  of  spraying, 
$4.04  per  acre;  and  the  average  net  profit,  |4.39.  In  3  of  the  experiments 
spraying  was  unprofitable." 

Five  volunteer  experimenters  averaged  68  bu.  per  acre  in  the  gains  reported. 
Early  blight  was  not  destructive  and  little  injury  to  foliage  resulted  from  a 
late  outbreak  of  late  blight,  although  it  caused  considerable  loss  from  rot 
Colorado  beetles,  flea  beetles,  and  tip  bum  were  the  chief  source  of  trouble  to 
potato  foliage  in  1910. 

Dry  weather  tests  potato  spraying,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  State  8ta,  Bui, 
SS8,  popular  ed.,  pp.  S-8), — ^This  is  a  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Setter  grrain-sorghum  crops,  C.  R.  Ball  (U.  8,  DepL  Agr.,  Farmers^  Bui, 
44St  pp.  S6,  figs,  IS). — ^This  bulletin  gives  "the  best  known  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  grain-sorghum  crops  on  the  farms  where  they  are  grown."  It  deals 
with  the  topography,  soils,  climate,  and  agricultural  development  of  the  grain- 
aorghum  belt,  the  history,  uses^  and  statistics  of  the  crop,  and  the  methods  of 
improving  it  in  drought  resistance,  earliness,  dwarfness,  and  productiveness. 
Earlier  papers  on  the  same  subject  by  this  author  have  already  been  noted 
(R  S.  R.,  22,  p.  729;  23,  p.  140;  24,  p.  734). 

Transmission  of  the  nitrogen  content  in  the  sugar  beet,  J.  Urban  (Ztschr, 
Zuckermdus.  Bohmen,  35  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  U^4S0).—The  studies  made  by 
the  author  indicated  that  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  sugar  beet  may  be  trans- 
mitted in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sugar  content  The  nitrogen  content  of  the 
plants  was  not  always  in  direct  correlation  with  the  sugar  content.  The 
author  suggests  that  in  improving  the  sugar  beet  by  means  of  breeding,  the 
nitrogen  content  as  well  as  the  sugar  content  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  greater  purity  in  the  juice. 

Wheat  cultivation  in  tropical  Africa  iAgr.  Jour.  MoQambique,  1  (1911), 
Ho.  U  pp.  9-lS). — ^A  brief  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  wheat  cultivation 
in  British  Bast  Africa  is  followed  by  a  report  of  the  results  of  commercial 
valuations  and  data  as  to  the  composition  of  samples  of  wheat  grown  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world. 

The  results  of  chemical  analyses  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Oluten  and  gliadin  contents  of  wheat  groton  in  various  countries. 

Variety. 

Grown  in— 

Oluten. 

Oliadhu 

Glnyafl 

TtrMmh  Kn«t  Afrt<^ 

Percent. 
12.6 
12.2 
11.7 
10.6 
12.04 
11.8 
10.7 

Percent, 
7.5 

Bob  Rust-proof 

do 

7.4 

Oluyas 

East  Africa  Protectorate 

6.9 

RSetta 

do 

6.5 

Durom 

Uganda  

5.53 

Mixed  hard  and  80ft.. 

/Kano 

5.9 

iZaria. 

6.8 

Statistical  investifirations  of  structural  variation  in  cereal  plants,  Quante 
(Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  74  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  121-162,  fig.  i).— The  statistical 
method  and  its  application  is  discussed  and  examples  are  given  showing  how 
different  factors,  such  as  length  of  spike,  length  of  stem,  weight  of  kernel,  and 
others  are  treated.  The  author  states  that  for  the  exact  description  of  measur- 
able factors  in  cereal  plants  the  average  as  determined  from  a  single  series  of 
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Individuals  of  this  particular  variety  or  strain  is  Inadequate,  but  on  account 
of  the  agymmetrical  variations  in  individuals  from  the  average  values  these 
variations  as  well  as  the  average  values  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
arriving  at  the  most  probable  value  of  a  certain  factor.  The  author  observed 
that  whesi  careful  selection  is  practiced  in  plant  breeding,  symmetrical  varia- 
tions occur. 

Beport  of  the  Danish  seed  control,  1909-10,  K.  Dobfh-Petebsen  {Tidsskr, 
Landbr.  Planteavl,  17  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  75i8-77(?).— This  thirty-ninth  annual 
report  of  the  seed-control  station  gives  the  usual  summary  data  of  results 
obtained  in  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1910.  Dur- 
ing the  year  7,694  samples  of  seeds  were  examined. 

The  Lom  seed  drill  and  older  forms  of  seeders,  8.  HASimD  {Tidsnkr,  Norghe 
Landbr.,  18  {1911) j  No.  2,  pp.  69-88).— The  article  describes  an  old  seed  drill 
originating  in  one  of  the  interior  mountain  districts  of  Norway  and  used  there 
until  recently.  Its  history  and  possible  relationship  to  early  English  seed  drills 
are  traced. 

HOSHCITLTUBIL 

Beport  of  the  botanical  department,  B.  D.  Halsted  et  al»  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Rpt.  1909 y  pp.  269^4S,  pis.  26).— The  plant-breeding  studies  of  the  de- 
partment (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  140)  were  continued.  The  leading  kinds  of  plants 
under  observation  were  beans,  sweet  com,  ^gplants,  peas,  peppers,  squashes, 
and  tomatoea  Crosses  and  hybrids  among  each  of  these  vegetable  fruits  were 
studied  and  are  here  discussed. 

In  the  work  with  beans,  which  is  reported  separately  by  E.  J.  Owen,  especial 
attention  was  paid  to  the  series  of  crosses  between  mottled  and  white  limas. 
The  hybrids  between  snap  beans  and  the  scarlet  runner  were  further  studied 
and  a  large  number  of  attempts  to  hybridize  the  snap  and  lima  species  are 
under  way. 

Grosses  between  standard  sorts  of  sweet  com  and  typical  western  field 
varieties  were  tested  by  a  number  of  cooperators  throughout  the  State  and 
elsewhere.  The  results  indicate  that  the  added  vigor  of  the  field  parent  was  the 
probable  factor  that  saved  these  crosses  from  destruction  through  drought  that 
came  tQ  the  early,  ordinary  sweet  sorts.  The  crop  of  sweet  field  corns  was  good 
and  the  quality  of  the  grains  ezcelleit.  The  behavior  of  the  sweet  com  crosses 
when  the  color  of  the  grains  is  different  was  also  studied.  A  practically  solid 
fiinty  ear  of  the  Malamo  variety  grown  upon  poor  soil  in  1908  was  planted 
where  the  soil  approaches  a  garden  condition  with  the  general  result  that  there 
was  about  an  equal  number  of  the  fiinty  and  the  sweet  grains  in  the  whole  lot  of 
ears.  In  some  instances  the  fiintlness  or  its  absence  seemed  to  indicate  a  plant 
character,  since  in  some  ears  the  sweet  grains  are  the  rare  exception  and  in 
others  the  flinty  ones  are  scarce.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  drifting  of  the 
original  sweet  com  may  have  gone  far  enough  toward  a  true  flinty  com  so  that 
the  starch-forming  quality  becomes  a  Mendelian  factor  when  bred  with  those 
grains  that  are  more  sweet  than  flinty;  that  is,  the  flinty  grains  in  an  other- 
wise sweetish  ear  may  be  due  to  fertilization  by  pollen  bearing  the  starch- 
forming  power. 

Crosses  between  the  American  kinds  of  eggplants  were  under  observation. 
The  general  details  of  the  work  of  developing  an  edible  sort  out  of  the  hybrid 
between  the  American  and  Chinese  species  are  given. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  N.  D.  Shore  the  work  with  peas,  peppers,  and  squashes 
was  interrupted  and  is  only  partially  reported  on.  A  noticeable  result  of  fer- 
tilization within  the  plant  among  squashes  was  the  feeblaiess  of  tiie  vine 
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followed  by  failure  of  the  crop.  The  crosses  are  discussed  relative  to  variations 
in  shape,  weight,  color,  and  shell.  The  principal  phases  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  blend  crosses  of  peppers  are  type  of  foliage  and  range  of  leaf  forms, 
position  of  the  fruits,  seedless  fruits,  and  secondary  pistils  in  peppers. 

Determinations  of  the  number  of  seed  cavities  of  several  varieties  of  tomatoes 
show  that  this  characteristic  is  fklrly  constant  when  the  normal  number  of  seed 
cavities  is  2  or  3,  as  in  the  smaller  sorts,  such  as  Currant,  Cherry,  etc  It  is 
quite  variable  on  the  other  hand  In  the  large,  flat,  and  irregular  kinds,  such  as 
Ponderosa.  Crosses  of  the  smaller  and  larger  fruited  sorts  resulted  in  a  great 
variety  in  number  of  seed  cavities. 

A  number  of  hybrid  forms  were  studied  in  the  omam^ital  border.  Of  these 
the  carnation-pink  hybrids  are  particularly  promising.  A  hybrid  of  Hihiscus 
manihot  upon  the  okra  {H,  esctUentus)  was  remarkable  for  its  extreme  Vigor, 
large  size^  and  strong  blooming  tendency,  and  may  give  promise  as  an  orna- 
mental annual. 

Th^  variations  in  the  following  wild  plants  are  discussed  and  illustrated: 
Dandelion,  shepherd's  purse,  mandrake,  catmint;  and  the  heads  of  the  oxeye 
daisy.  Observations  of  the  velvet  leaf  {Ahutelon  ahutelon)  were  made  on  the 
relation  of  position  upon  the  plant  to  the  number  of  seed  vessels,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  fruits  situated  upon  the  main  stem  or  near  it  and  conse- 
quently better  nourished  have  the  greatest  number  of  seed  vessels. 

Meteorological  data  as  to  rainfall,  temperature,  and  sunshine  during  the 
growing  season  for  the  past  21  years  are  included. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  M.  A.  Blake  and  A.  J.  Farley  {New  Jersey 
Bias.  Rpt  1909,  pp.  75-SP,  pis,  4). — This  comprises  a  progress  report  on  the 
peach  investigations  being  conducted  at  High  Bridge  and  Vlneland  and  the 
greenhouse  investigations  with  carnations  and  roses  (£18.  R.,  22,  p.  141), 
tc^etber  with  some  additional  data  on  the  long-continued  fertilizer  experiments 
with  cherries,  and  brief  descriptions  of  a  number  of  newer  varieties  of  straw- 
berries tested  during  the  year.  Exxperiments  in  dipping  peach  trees  to  control 
the  peach  root  aphis  are  noted  on  page  462  of  this  issue. 

In  connection  with  the  peach  investigations  at  Vlneland,  measurements  are 
being  made  each  spring  of  the  amount  of  annual  growth  made  by  the  trees. 
These  data  for  the  seasons  of  1007  and  1908  are  here  tabulated.  A  striking 
difference  in  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  young  trees  by  wind  and  rain  was 
noted  with  the  various  varieties.  Generally  speaking  the  varieties  of  the  Per- 
sian group  type  sustained  severe  injury  to  the  more  tender  leaves,  while  varie- 
ties of  the  North  China  type  were  but  slightly  injured.  The  peach  leaf  curl 
caused  much  damage  in  private  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Bridge  during 
the  spring  of  1909.  The  trouble  was  eflTectively  controlled  in  the  station 
orchard,  however,  by  a  thorough  spraying  with  lime-sulphur,  when  some 
Mberta  trees  left  unsprayed  as  a  check  were  quite  seriously  aflTected.  The 
variety  Mountain  Rose  was  only  very  slightly  affected,  even  when  unsprayed. 
The  failure  of  lime-sulphur  to  control  the  curl  in  a  number  of  cases  is  attrib- 
uted to  imperfect  preparation  of  the  mixture  or  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  its 
application. 

In  the  fertilizer  experiments  with  cherries  which  were  started  in  1896,  all 
the  plats  have  received  an  annual  application  of  equal  parts  of  ground  bone, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  to  the  acre  and 
certain  plats  have  received  an  additional  annual  dressing  of  150  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  since  1900.  The  nitrate  of  soda  plats  have  yielded  a  larger  quantity  of 
fruit,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  increase  will  be  more  marked  as  the  trees 
grow  older  and  require  more  nitrogen,  ^  t 
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flome  vegetable  gardening,  F.  F.  Rockwell  {Neuj  York,  191 1,  pp.  2d8,  pU. 
6S,  figs.  4). — This  is  presented  as  a  complete  and  practical  guide  to  the  plant- 
ing and  care  of  all  vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries  worth  growing  for  home  use. 

Is  the  hull-content  of  peas  a  variety  characteristic?  H.  Tbnn  {8vert0e$ 
UtBadesfor,  Tidskr.,  21  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  7«-77).— The  conclusion  of  Frawlrtli* 
that  small  peas  have  higher  percentages  of  hull-contents  than  large  ones  was 
corroborated  by  the  author.  This  refers  only  to  comparisons  of  plants  of  tbe 
same  variety,  however,  and  not  to  comparisons  of  different  varieties  with  <Mie 
another.  An  account  is  given  of  the  author's  investigations  of  the  above  qiiei- 
tion,  including  a  summary  in  German. 

Kewer  varieties  of  strawberries  and  cultural  directions^  O.  M.  Tatloi 
(New  York  State  8ta.  Bui,  SS6,  pp.  +5-77,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— In  continuation  of 
previous  variety  tests  of  strawberries  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  940)  this  bulletin  con- 
tains a  report  on  50  varieties,  many  of  them  recent  introductions,  which  fruited 
on  the  station  grounds  in  the  years  1909  and  1910.  Suggestions  are  also  glren 
relative  to  the  cultural  treatment  of  strawberries.  The  data  in  the  variety 
descriptions  include  the  source  of  the  plants  tested,  brief  historical  notes*  char- 
acteristics of  plant  and  fruit,  and  the  apparent  value  as  shown  under  the  cod- 
ditions  at  the  station. 

Owing  to  the  late  spring  frosts  it  is  impossible  to  grow  early  bloomiiig 
varieties  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Three  of  the  earliest  blooming  varieties 
described,  however,  Mascot,  Parcell  Early,  and  Superior,  are  considered  of 
sufficient  merit  in  other  characters  to  be  worthy  of  a  test,  even  in  the  colder 
sections  of  the  State.  Of  the  50  varieties  tested,  88  were  discarded.  Among 
the  12  remaining  varieties  are  Early  Ozark  and  Battoiburg,  which  were  axh 
usually  productive,  and  Deacon,  a  brief  flowering  midseason  variety  of  high 
quality,  as  well  as  Mascot  and  Parcell  Early  above  mentioned. 

jdrowing  and  testing  strawberries,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  State  Sta.  JM. 
SS6,  popular  ed.,  pp.  S-15,  figs.  2). — A  popular  edition  of  the  abova 

Statistical  summary  of  the  California  raisin  industry,  1873-1010,  6. 
BoBEBTSoN  ([iPil],  pp.  4). — ^This  is  a  statistical  review  of  the  raisin  Industiy 
in  California,  w^hich  is  supplementary  to  a  paper  read  at  the  California  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  December,  1910. 

Orchard  heating  in  Indiana,  W.  M.  Walton,  Jr.  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  S9 
{1911),  No.  1,  p.  iBP).— The  author  briefly  describes  his  results  in  the  uae  of 
oil  heaters  during  the  spring  of  1910.  The  results  as  a  whole  indicate  that 
whereas  orchard  heaters  may  prove  beneficial  under  normal  conditionSh  they 
are  of  little  value  in  the  presence  of  continued  high,  northwest  winds  combined 
with  freezing  temperature. 

Protecting  trees  from  rabbits,  J.  C.  Cunningham  {Kansas  Sta.  Ore  17» 
PP'  4t  flgs.  4). — ^The  author  here  briefly  discusses  the  protection  of  trees  }fj 
trapping,  poisoning,  and  the  use  of  repellents  Directions  are  given  for  tbe 
construction  and  use  of  a  barrel  trap  and  for  a  box  trap  that  is  said  to  hare 
been  used  with  remarkable  success.  A  spray  made  of  buttermilk  and  comnum 
stove  soot  in  the  proportion  of  1  gal.  of  the  former  to  i  lb.  of  the  latter,  boiled 
for  a  period  of  20  minutes,  is  said  to  have  proved  quite  satisfkctory  as  a 
repellent. 

Xanufacture  and  storage  of  homemade  solutions,  J.  B.  Habbis  (lfi(A<^ 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  6,  pp.  9-/5).— For  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  relative 
to  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  homemade  lime-sulphur  solutions,  studies 
were  made  of  the  effect  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  on  the  composition  of  the  win- 
tion,  together  with  the  effect  of  storing  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  sedi- 
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ment,  and  the  effect  of  reheating  the  solution  before  using.  The  results,  which 
are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  discussed,  are  summarized  as  follows : 

*'  If  formula  50: 100 :  50  or  60 :  125 :  60  or  any  other  formula  providing  for  an 
excess  of  sulphur  is  to  be  used,  the  lower  the  amount  of  magnesia  in  the  lime 
used,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sulphur  to  go  into  solution.  If  an  analysis 
of  the  lime  used  is  available,  an  amount  of  lime  should  be  used  so  that  there 
shall  be  twice  as  much  sulphur  as  calcium  oxid.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
a  maximum  amount  of  sulphur  can  be  made  to  dissolve.  There  is  no  particular 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  filtering  the  lime-sulphur  solutions  before  storing. 
While  there  is  a  slightly  greater  dropping  off  in  the  total  sulphur  in  the  un- 
filtered  solution  than  in  the  filtered,  there  is  a  smaller  decrease  in  the  sulphid 
sulphur  in  the  unfiltered  than  in  the  filtered,  provided  an  excess  of  sulphur 
has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  solution.  In  those  solutions,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  an  excess  of  sulphur  has  been  used,  only  a  very  slight 
increase  in  the  amount  of  total  sulphur  in  solution  is  observed  when  the  solu- 
tion is  reheated  before  using.  This  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  such  an  operation.*' 

Manufacture  and  storage  of  lime-sulphur  spray,  A.  J.  Patten  (Michigan 
8ta,  Ore,  10,  pp.  69-77). — ^A  popular  presentation  of  the  above. 

Bpnying  apples,  A.  Dickens  and  T.  J.  Headlee  (Kansas  Bta.  CHrc,  15,  pp. 
8).— This  circular  points  out  the  value  of  proper  spraying  and  the  methods  of 
conducting  it.  A  more  complete  account  is  contained  in  Bulletin  174,  previously 
noted  (E.  a  R.,  25,  p.  137). 

Practical  studies  of  the  evaporation  of  fruits,  E.  Rabat£  (Prog.  Agr.  et 
y«.  (B4.  VBst'Centre),  S2  (1911),  Nos.  17,  pp.  519-^27;  19,  pp.  585-596;  2S,  pp. 
720-726,  figs.  £^).— A  number  of  fruit  evaporators  of  different  types  and  using 
different  kinds  of  fuel  were  tested  at  ViUeneuve-sur-Lot,  B^ance,  in  1910.  The 
present  study  discusses  the  construction  of  the  evaporators,  describes  the  princi- 
pal types,  and  gives  data  on  the  results  secured  with  each  kind. 

The  economic  climatology  of  the  coffee  district  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  R. 
Db  C.  Wabd  (Bui.  Amer.  Qeogr.  8oc.,  43  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  i2&'U5,  map  l).-r- 
This  paper  deals  with  certain  climatic  aspects  of  coffee  cultivation  and  of  its 
preparation  for  market  which  presented  themselves  during  a  summer  trip  to 
Brazil  undertaken  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  economic  climatology  of 
the  Brazilian  coffee  district 

Oamations,  picotees,  and  pinks,  T.  W.  Sandebb  (London  [idi0],  pp.  196, 
pis.  17,  figs.  JH). — ^A  practical  guide  to  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  border, 
perpetual,  and  other  carnations,  picotees,  garden  and  alpine  pinks.  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, etc.,  including  lists  of  varieties  and  a  description  of  the  various  pests 
and  diseases  thereof. 

Garden  art,  M.  Pouqiheb  (De  VArt  des  Jardins.  Paris,  1911,  pp.  X+25i, 
Pto.  if*  figs.  SSI). — ^This  consists  of  a  pictorial  and  historical  account  of  the 
evolution  of  garden  art  in  France,  in  which  the  author  has  aimed  to  present 
by  way  of  a  monument  to  the  national  garden  art  as  complete  a  series  as  pos- 
sible of  old  sketches  and  of  more  recent  views  taken  during  the  period  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries.  Although  the  various  periods  are  touched 
upon  in  the  historical  text,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  that  period  at  the 
end  of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  French  style  l)ecame  separated  from  the 
Italian  conception.  In  addition  to  the  general  historical  account  the  garden 
decorations  of  the  various  periods  are  discussed,  together  with  the  renovation 
of  French  gardens  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Some  notaUe  gardens  of  other  European  countries  are  also  pictured  and 
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The  landscape  grardening  book,  Grace  Tabob  {Now  York,  1911,  pp.  180, 
pis.  6S,  figs,  IS), — In  this  popular  work  the  avowed  aim  is  to  aet  down  tbe 
simple  laws  of  beauty  and  utility  which  should  guide  in  the  development  of  all 
grounds. 

The  successive  chapters  discuss  utilizing  natural  features,  the  style  of  a 
garden,  getting  into  a  place,  vines  as  harmonizers,  vistas  good  and  bad, 
boundaries,  entrances  and  gateways,  deciduous  trees,  evergreen  trees*  the 
use  of  shrubs,  the  place  of  flowers,  winter  and  the  garden,  the  vegetable  gardm 
beautiful,  garden  structures,  garden  furniture  and  accessories,  and  planting 
and  general  care. 

Town  planting  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  and  other  plants  that 
are  best  adapted  for  resisting  smoke,  A.  D.  Webster  (London  and  New  York, 
[1910],  pp.  211,  pis.  16),— The  cultural  directions,  together  with  lists  of  plants, 
given  in  this  book  are  based  upon  the  author's  experience  in  caring  for  the 
grounds  of  many  public  buildings  in  several  of  the  worst  smoke-infested  parts 
of  London. 

FORESTBY. 

Schlich's  manual  of  forestry. — ^III,  Forest  management,  W.  Sohuch  (Lon- 
don, 1911,  vol.  S,  4.  ed,  rev.,  pp.  X-^-J^OS,  figs,  55).— A  treatise  on  forest  manage- 
ment which  is  divided  into  the  following  general  parts:  Forest  mensuration, 
forest  valuation,  the  foundations  of  forest  management,  and  preparation  of  for- 
est working  plans. 

Tht;  successive  chapters  in  part  1  discuss  instruments  used  in  forest  men- 
suration, measurement  of  felled  and  standing  trees,  determination  of  the  volume 
of  whole  woods,  the  age  of  trees  and  woods,  and  determination  of  the  incre- 
ment Part  2  discusses  matters  preliminary  to  forest  valuation,  valuation  of 
forest  soil,  of  the  growing  stock,  and  of  the  whole  woods  or  forests,  deter- 
mination of  the  rental  of  forests,  and  the  financial  results  of  forestry.  Part 
S  treats  in  detail  of  the  increment,  the  rotation,  the  normal  age  classes,  the 
normal  growing  stock,  the  normal  yield,  and  relations  between  increment, 
growing  stock,  and  yield.  The  discussion  on  the  preparation  of  forest  working 
plans  in  part  4  takes  up  the  collection  of  statistics,  division  and  allotment  of 
the  forest  area,  determination  of  the  method  of  treatment,  determination  and 
regulation  of  yield,  control  of  execution,  and  renewal  of  working  plana 

Several  appendixes  are  given  containing  tables  and  data  of  use  in  forest 
management 

New  view  points  in  silviculture,  R.  Zon  (Forestry  Quart.,  9  (1911),  No,  t, 
pp.  205-218),— A.  review  of  H.  Mayr*B  last  book  on  silviculture  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p. 
&43)  with  special  reference  to  the  discussion  of  climatic  factors  determining 
the  existence  of  forest  regions.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  temperature,  air 
humidity,  and  precipitation  during  the  vegetative  period,  as  well  as  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  annual  temperature,  the  dates  of  occurrence  of  the  first  and  last 
frost,  and  the  absolute  minimum  temperature,  Mayr  established  several  forest 
regions  or  zones  for  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  each  zone  being  characterised 
by  tree  species  having  about  the  same  climatic  requirements.  The  diff^ient 
zones  are  here  arranged  in  tabular  form  for  ready  comparison. 

Forestry  and  the  lumber  business,  J.  E.  Rhodes  (Forestry  Qwurt,,  9 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  195-204),— ThQ  author  points  out  the  direction  which  the 
development  of  forestry  in  this  country  should  take  to  be  of  assistance  to  tbe 
lumber  business  as  a  whole. 

The  importance  of  the  seed  source  question  for  the  breeding  of  healtby 
plants  in  forestry,  Herrmann  (Vortrdge  Pfianzenschutz,  Aht,  Pfianzenkrank, 
Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromberg,  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  1-22,  fig.  i).— A 
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stody  of  the  resnlts  of  various  European  tests  of  forest  seed  from  different 
conutries  In  which  the  author  points  out  that  diseased  conditions  among  forest 
stands  may  often  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  seed  procured  from  a  climate  and 
under  conditions  dissimilar  to  the  climate  and  conditions  where  the  stand  is  to 
be  established. 

Comparative  soil  moisture  determinations  in  the  litter  experimental  areas 
of  the  pine  forests  in  Wiener^Neustadt,  R.  Wallenbock  {Centhl,  Gesam. 
Forstto.,  S7  (1911),  No,  5,  pp.  197-209). — In  connection  with  the  litter  experi- 
ments which  have  been  conducted  In  pine  forests  for  a  number  of  years  under 
the  direction  of  the  Marlabrunn  Forestry  Station,  Bohmerle  found  that  a  moss 
cover  as  compared  with  annual  raking  was  unfavorable  for  regeneration  by 
seeding  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  045)  and  also  appeared  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
trees  during  a  dry  season  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  445).  Following  up  these  investiga- 
tions the  author  conducted  soil  moisture  determinations  of  the  experlmoital 
areas  in  the  years  1009  and  1010.    The  results  are  presented  In  detail. 

The  most  Important  variation  between  the  water  behavior  in  the  moss-covered 
soil  and  in  the  annually  raked  soil  was  the  more  rapid  drying  out  but  at  the 
same  time  quicker  restoration  of  water  In  the  raked  area.  In  a  dry  year  the 
raked  area  can  take  up  water  from  the  light  summer  rains,  whereas  the  moss- 
covered  area  conserves  the  water  for  a  short  time  only  and  prevents  the  light 
showers  from  reaching  the  underlying  soil. 

In  connection  with  the  results  secured  by  BiShmerle,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  harm  done  by  a  moss  cover  during  dry  years  is  far  greater  than  the 
benefit  derived  through  the  greater  amount  of  water  stored  in  wet  years. 

The  white  pines  of  Montana  and  Idaho:  Their  distribution,  quality,  and 
uses,  P.  I.  Rockwell  (Forestry  QvarU,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  219-281).— A. 
genaral  discussion. 

Memorandum  on  teak  plantations  in  Burma,  F.  A.  Leete  ( [Indian]  Forest 
Bui.  [n.  ser.l,  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  21,  dgms.  4). — ^This  memorandum  summarizes  all 
the  data  that  were  available  up  to  1000  relative  to  the  growing  stock  in  teak 
plantations  in  Burma.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  embodied  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  curves,  and  a  tabular  summary  Illustrates  the  relation  between  age, 
girih,  number  of  stems  and  height  for  fully  stocked  plantations  In  which  thin- 
nings are  started  as  soon  as  required  and  are  repeated  every  10  years. 
.  Kote  on  the  relative  strength  of  natural  and  plantation-grrown  teak  in 
Burma,  R.  S,  Peabson  ([Indian]  Forest  Bui,  [n.  ser.],  1911,  No.  S,  pp.  9, 
pi.  1). — Pieces  of  both  kinds  of  teak  of  similar  dimensions  and  containing 
approximately  an  equal  amount  of  moisture  were  selected,  both  sets  of  tests 
being  carried  out  with  the  same  machine. 

The  results  obtained  for  both  classes  of  timber  were  very  similar,  and  it  Is 
concluded  that  in  as  fbr  as  the  wood  tested  is  concerned,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  of  natural  and  plantation-grown  teak.  Although  In  the 
test  for  the  coefficient  of  transverse  strain  the  natural-grown  wood  has  proved 
superior  In  strength  to  the  artificial  product,  the  strength  of  the  latter  Is  suffi- 
ciently high. 

The  culture  of  Hevea  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  P.  J.  S.  Cramer  (Proc  Agr. 
8oc.  Trinidad  and  Tohago,  11  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  XV -{-ISO,  pis,  25,  figs,  2^).— This 
is  an  English  translation  of  Bulletin  25  of  the  Suriname  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  43). 

Silvlcultural  treatment  of  abandoned  pastures  in  southern  New  England, 
P.  T.  CJooLiDGE  (Forestry  Quart.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  2S5-261,  pis.  «).— Sugges- 
tions are  given  relative  to  the  sllvlcal  treatment  of  various  types  of  brush  on 
oldpeBturea  ,igifeed  by  GoOgle 
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Beport  on  timber  conditionB,  etc,  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Bailwar,  J.  R.  Dickson  (Dept,  Int,  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  BuL 

17,  1911,  pp.  27,  pL  /,  figs,  5). — ^This  embraces  the  results  of  an  inspection  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Departm^it  of 
the  Interior.  It  describes  the  district  covered  and  gives  the  details  of  location 
and  quantities  of  timber. 

Boeky  Mountains  Forest  Beserve— Seport  of  boundary  survey  parties, 
Q.  ILEdgecomb  and  P.  Z.  Cavkrhiix  {Dept,  Int.  Canada,  Porentry  Branch  BuL 

18,  1911,  pp.  27,  pi.  1,  figs.  i4).— This  consists  of  reports  of  forest  surveys 
conducted  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1910  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  line  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Forest  Reserve. 

▲  self-reeristerlng  caliper  for  measuring  trees,  Wild  iPoratic.  CentJjl.  ft. 
9er.,  33  (1911),  No,  6,  pp.  305-'308,  figs.  2).— A  self-registering  caliper,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  measuring  a  number  of  species  of  trees, 
is  here  illustrated  and  described. 

Multiple  volume  table,  L.  Crowell  {Forestry  Quart.,  9  {1911),  No,  2,  p. 
262).— A  form  is  given  for  a  multiple  volume  table  to  be  used  as  an  aid  in  com- 
puting the  total  volume  of  any  area  in  which  the  trees  are  tallied  by  diameters 
and  height  dassea  The  multiple  table  is  compiled  from  a  volume  table  of  tbe 
species  estimated. 

Wood  utilisation  in  1909  {Bol,  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  9  (1910), 
Ber.  A,  No.  20,  pp.  873-881). — ^This  consists  of  a  statistical  summary  for  the 
various  Provinces  and  districts  of  Italy  relative  to  the  quantity  and  value  of 
construction  and  industrial  woods,  firewood,  and  charcoal  wood  used  firom  the 
state  and  private  forests  in  1909. 

Seasoning  wood  by  electricity,  A.  Halstead  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
iU,  8.},  U  (1911),  No.  U9,  p.  1373). --This  consisto  of  a  brief  description 
credited  to  a  British  technical  paper  concerning  a  new  process  of  seasoning 
wood  by  electricity  in  France 

"A  large  tank  is  filled  with  a  solution  containhig  10  per  cent  of  borax  and 
5  per  cent  of  resin,  with  Just  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  is  a  lead  plate  which  is  electrically  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of 
the  dynamo.  The  timber  to  be  treated  is  stacked  on  this  plate,  and  when  the 
tank  has  been  filled  another  plate  is  superimposed  and  connected  to  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  dynamo.  When  the  current  is  switched  on  it  passes  through 
the  stack  of  wood  between  the  2  plates  and  in  its  passage  it  is  said  to  drive 
out  the  sap  in  the  timber  and  deposit  borax  and  resin  in  its  place,  completely 
filling  up  all  pores  and  interstices.  When  the  process  is  completed  the  timber 
is  removed  and  dried,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
timber  submitted  to  this  treatment,  no  matter  how  green  it  may  be,  becomes 
completely  seasoned." 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1900. — ^Tan  bark  and  tanning  extract  used, 
H.  R.  MacMillaw  (Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui.  20, 1911,  pp.  0). — 
This  is  a  statistical  review  based  upon  information  received  from  67  tanneries 
and  representing  about  90  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  tannin  consumption  In 
Canada.  The  total  value  of  all  the  vegetable  tanning  materials  used  by 
Canadian  tanneries  in  1909  was  $1,126,004. 

DISEASES  OF  PLABT8. 

Beport  of  plant  pathologist,  H.  S.  Fawgett  (Florida^  Sta,  Bpt^  1910,  pp. 
XLV-LXV,  figs.  14). — ^The  work  of  the  year  consisted  mainly  of  investigations 
of  the  diseases  of  citrus  trees,  including  stem-end  rot,  gummosis,^  scaly  bark. 
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scab,  silver  scurf,  and  buckskin.  Studies  were  also  made  of  the  red  rot  of  sugar 
cane  (Colletotrichvm  falcatum),  of  the  spore  stuges  of  the  brown  fungus  of 
the  whitefly,  which  is  described  as  new  under  the  name  of  JEgerita  ¥>ebberi 
(R  S.  R.,  23,  pp.  655,  758),  and  of  a  species  of  scaly  fungus  from  Lecanium  on 
Pinus  twda. 

The  stem-end  rot  is  a  disease  only  recently  observed  on  nearly  all  varieties  of 
citms  fruits  in  Florida,  but  is  now  reported  from  20  localities  with  its  focus 
of  infection  in  Volusia,  Lake,  and  Orange  counties.  It  has  caused  damage 
ranging  from  5  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  infected  groves.  The  fruit  first 
softens  and  becomes  slightly  depressed  around  the  stem  end  without  any 
change  In  the  color  of  the  rind.  The  rot  proceeds  inward  along  the  fibers  of 
the  rag,  and  tb/eia  outward  Into  the  pulp  cells.  At  first  there  Is  no  discoloration 
of  the  rind  and  pulp,  but  as  the  softening  continues  the  rind  turns  a  dull 
brown  and  the  rag  and  pulp  cells  disintegrate,  causing  the  entire  fruit  to  become 
soft  and  mushy.  The  rot  usually  occurs  on  full-sized  ripening  fruit  after  it 
has  dropped  or  has  been  picked,  but  may  b^in  while  the  fruit  is  still  on  the 
tree.  It  also  develops  on  fruit  which  is  apparently  perfectly  sound  when 
packed.  Pure  cultures  have  been  isolated  from  the  interior  of  diseased  grape- 
fruit, sweet  and  sour  oranges,  and  from  tangerines.  Inoculation  tests  with 
pure  cultures  and  with  pieces  of  diseased  tissue  produced  typical  stem-end  rot 
in  the  sotmd  fruit,  mainly  of  oranges,  after  an  incubation  period  of  about  2 
weeks.  These  inoculation  experiments  showed  that  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions the  infection  of  sound  oranges  may  occur  not  only  through  the  cut  ends  of 
stems  up  to  3  in.  long,  but  also  through  the  epidermis  of  the  fruit  and  through 
the  calyx,  and  that  infection  of  oranges  and  lemons  may  occur  in  water  either 
from  cultures,  pieces  of  diseased  orange  tissue,  or  infected  soil. 

A  description  of  gummosis  and  distinctions  between  it,  scaly  bark,  and  foot 
rot  are  giv^i,  and  the  following  methods  of  treatment  are  suggested:  Either 
scrape  off  the  diseased  bark  and  paint  the  surface  with  a  carbolineum  mixture 
consisting  of  1  gal.  of  carbolineum  and  1  gal.  of  water  in  which  1  lb.  of  whale-oil 
soap  has  been  dissolved,  or  peel  off  the  bark  over  the  diseased  area  without 
injuring  the  underlying  wood  and  cover  the  wound  with  a  grafting  wax  con- 
sisting of  6  oz.  of  alcohol,  1  lb.  of  resin,  2  oz.  of  tallow,  and  1  os.  of  spirits  of 
turpentine. 

A  further  test  of  the  methods  of  controlling  scaly  bark,  previously  noted 
(B.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  446),  showed  that  in  the  main  the  recommendations  therein 
given  still  hold  good,  but  certain  modifications  are  suggested,  the  line  of  treat- 
ment depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  trees  and  of  the  grove  as  a  whole. 
If  the  disease  is  of  recent  appearance  in  the  locality  and  is  confined  to  2  or  3 
trees  in  a  grove,  the  infected  trees  should  be  cut  back  to  the  stump  and  treated 
as  previously  suggested.  If  the  disease  is  of  long  standing  in  a  grove  in  which 
the  trees  are  still  looking  fairly  well,  a  thorough  pruning  out  and  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  effectually  check  its  growth.  When  the  trees  are 
badly  diseased,  lowing  much  dead  wood  and  weakened  limbs  covered  with 
waly  bark  spots  and  spongy  bark,  they  must  be  headed  back  in  December  and 
January,  cutting  out  all  the  foliage  and  small  branches  and  leaving  only  the 
body  and  larger  limbs ;  the  entire  surface  should  then  be  painted  with  the  car- 
bolineum solution. 

An  extended  study  of  citrus  scab  or  verrucosis  has  been  made,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  published  later.  In  the  spraying  experlmoits  for  controlling 
this  scab  it  was  found  that  trees  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  November 
and  again  the  following  March  were  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  The  use 
of  a  carbolineum  emulsion  even  up  to  25  per  cent  in  strength  was  less  effective 
l^ban  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
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In  studying  silver  scurf,  sometimes  called  ''tbrlp  marks,"  the  conclnaloD 
was  reached  that  a  species  of  fugus^  probably  a  Gonlothecinm,  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  producing  the  disease. 

I  The  characteristics  of  the  red  rot  disease  of  sugar  cane  as  it  eziata  In 
Florida  and  methods  for  its  control  are  given.  The  use  of  only  healthy  seed 
canes,  dipping  the  seed  canes  in  a  5 : 5 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before  plant- 
ing, fall  planting  of  the  canes  in  place  of  bedding  them,  the  burning  of  all  traali 
in  the  old  bed  and  of  all  diseased  canes,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  im- 
mune seedling  varieties  are  suggested  as  remedies  for  combating  this  disease 

Infectious  diseases  of  plants,  F.  Tidswell  (Rpt  Qovt,  Bur.  Microl^ioL  N, 
fir.  Wales,  1909,  pp.  5i-72,  figs,  21,  map  J).— This  report  includes  a  list  of  fungus 
diseases  met  with  during  the  year,  arranged  according  to  hosts  and  prepared 
by  H.  Johnston,  discussions  of  potato  blight  and  other  potato  diseases,  and 
experimental  researches  on  bunt  of  wheat,  maixe  smut,  and  a  disease  of  banana 
trees. 

The  potato  diseases  given  for  New  South  Wales  are  as  follows:  Late  blight, 
leaf  spot  {Altemaria  solani),  dry  rot  (Fusarium  9oUkni),  scab  {Oospora 
scabies),  a  nematode  {Tylenchus  devasiatrix) ,  and  brown  fleck.  Brown  fleck 
is  a  disease  which  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  rusty  brown  areas  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes  in  the  flesh  of  cut  tubers.  These  spots  may  be  one 
to  several  in  each  tuber,  either  separate  or  confluent  into  a  large  area,  involv- 
ing almost  the  whole  tuber,  and  consisting  of  dead  tissues.  No  parasite  has 
yet  been  found  associated  with  it,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown. 

The  report  on  maize  smut  prepared  by  H.  Johnston  and  that  on  bunt  of  wheat 
prepared  by  Darnell-Smith  have  been  previously  noted  from  other  sources 
(E.  S.  R..  22,  p.  745;  24,  p.  347). 

The  report  on  diseases  of  banana  plants  prepared  by  the  author  and  H.  John- 
ston Includes  a  description  of  a  banana  disease  in  which  the  leaves  turn  a 
golden  yellow,  followed  eventually  by  the  breaking  off  near  the  ground  of  all 
the  stalks  and  suckers,  and  gives  the  results  of  a  microbiological  examination 
of  the  fluid  and  tissues  from  the  diseased  parta  The  specimen  examined,  con- 
sisting of  the  stock  of  a  well-grown  tree,  showed  an  external  irregular  patch 
of  several  square  Inches  which  was  discolored  and  softer  to  the  touch  than  the 
surrounding  tissue.  On  pressure  a  fluid  exuded  through  flssures.  Transverse 
and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  stock  gave  off  a  foul  odor  and  showed  sodden 
tissues  and  much  free  liquid  which  existed  between  the  leaf  sheaths  as  well  as 
the  actual  tissue.  Sections  of  individual  leaves  showed  discolored  areas  of 
gray,  green,  and  light  and  dark  brown,  while  the  core  of  the  plant  was  soft 
and  in  parts  diffluent,  its  ordinary  flbrous  character  being  r^laced  by  a  paste- 
like substance 

The  disease  apparently  proceeds  from  below  upward.  A  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  fluid  and  of  diseased  tissues  revealed  the  presence  of  the  larvae 
of  2  flies  (NecBwareta  spinAgera  and  a  Phorid),  one  species  of  mites  (Derma- 
nyssus),  nematodes  (Monnochus  and  Diplogaster),  a  Fusarium,  and  6  species  of 
bacteria,  2  of  which  were  putrefactive  bacteria,  one  a  chromogenic  bacillus, 
one  a  saprophytic  bacillus,  and  one  bacillus  which  in  its  growth  discolored  and 
destroyed  banana  tissues  on  which  it  was  grown. 

Protection  against  plant  diseases  in  Ireland  (Dept,  Agr.  and  Tech,  Instr» 
Ireland  Jour.,  11  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  457-461).— A  brief  history  is  given  of  the 
legislation  on  the  regulation  or  prohibition  of  dangerous  insect  and  fungus  pests 
of  economic  plants,  including  a  summary  of  the  more  important  acts  and  orders 
and  the  methods  of  administering  them. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  sooty  molds,  Q.  Abnaxtd  {Afin.  Scale  Nat, 
Agr.  MontpeUier,  yk  ser.,  10  (1911),  Nos.  S,  pp.  211-254,  figs.  9;  4,  pp.  255^$0^ 
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fign,  20). — ^Thls  is  a  more  extended  treatment  of  these  fungi  than  the  author's 
previous  papers  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  742),  and  includes  studies  on 
the  polymorphism  of  the  various  species,  the  systematic  value  of  the  biological 
conditions,  and  the  taxonomic  classification  of  the  genera  and  species. 

The  author  describes  as  new  2  genera,  Pleocouturea  and  Fumagospora,  4 
sabgenera,  viz,  Pleomorfea,  Teichosporina,  Morfea,  and  Leptocapnodlum,  and 
6  new  species  as  follows:  PleosphcBria  iliois  on  the  leaves  of  Quercus  ilew, 
Teiohospara  capnodioides  on  the  dead  bark  of  PoptUis  alba,  T,  aalicis  on  the 
branches  of  8ali^  dnerea,  Limacinia  spongiosa  on  the  branches  of  Nerium 
oleander^  Pleocouturea  castagnei  on  the  branches  and  foliage  of  Pyrus  malus  and 
Eriohotrya  japon4ca,  and  Fumagospora  capnodioides  on  the  leaves  and  foliage  of 
various  plants^ 

South  African  cereal  rusts,  with  observations  on  the  problem  of  breeding: 
rust-resistant  wheats,  I.  B.  P.  Evans  (Jow,  Agr,  fifci.,  ^  {1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
95-104,  ^g^f^  1)- — Observations  extending  over  4  years  but  confined  chlefiy  to 
the  wheat-grovelng  districts  of  the  Transvaal,  inoculation  experiments  with 
PucoMa  fframMs,  and  experiments  on  breeding  rust-resistant  wheats,  are  re- 
ported. 

The  following  grain  rusts  were  listed  for  South  Africa :  P.  graminis  on  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  Dactylia  glomerata,  LoUum  temulenium,  and  Festuca  elatior; 
P.  triticina  on  wheat ;  P.  coronifera  on  oats ;  and  P.  dispersa  on  rye. 

The  black  rust  (P.  graminis)  is  the  most  serious,  usually  being  present  on 
all  summer  cereals,  and  in  the  low  country  the  uredospore  stage  is  often  found 
throughout  the  entire  year.  It  is  stated  that  this  rust  thrives  best  and  does 
the  most  damage  during  hot  and  dry  spells,  wh«i  it  becomes  so  abundant  that 
the  soil  beneath  the  plants  is  colored  a  rusty  brown  with  uredospores.  The 
rust  first  appears  on  wheat,  and  then  on  barley,  oats,  and  rye  in  succession.  No 
lecidial  stage  of  this  rust  was  found  in  South  Africa,  and  all  attempts  to  ger- 
minate the  teleutospores  have  failed.  The  author  distinguishes  3  forms  of  P. 
graminis  on  cereals  in  South  Africa,  as  follows:  (1)  A  form  on  rye  which  never 
appears  until  late  in  the  season  after  the  plants  are  headed,  and  has  only  been 
found  on  the  stalk  but  never  on  the  leaves;  this  rust  infects  barley  but  not 
wheat  or  oats,  and  all  attemjpts  to  infect  the  rye  leaves  with  it  have  failed. 
(2)  A  form  on  wheat  which  infects  wheat  and  barley,  but  not  rye  or  oats ;  in 
the  field  during  winter  months  the  barley  remains  free  from  this  rust,  while 
adjacent  wheat  is  badly  rusted,  but  later  during  the  summer  the  barley 
becomes  highly  susceptible.  (8)  The  form  on  oats  which  does  not  infect  wheat 
or  barley.  In  India  rust  is  unknown  on  oats,  but  the  author  states  that  the 
Indian  oats  grown  in  South  Africa  are  highly  susceptible  to  both  P.  granUrUs 
and  P.  coronifera. 

In  the  rust-resistant  breeding  experiments  in  which  Bobs  Rust  Proof  and 
White  Egyptian  were  used  as  immune  and  Wol  Koren  and  Holstrooi  as  sus- 
ceptible varieties,  it  was  found  that  rust  (P.  granUnia)  from  the  hybrid  is  not 
only  able  to  infect  the  immune  permit  but  produces  a  severer  infection  on  the 
susceptible  parent  than  the  rust  from  the  parent  itself.  In  other  words,  the 
pathogenic  properties  of  the  rust  seem  to  have  become  distinctly  increased  after 
its  sojourn  in  the  hybrid  plant  and  it  produces  a  far  more  severe  infection  than 
rust  from  the  susceptible  parent  These  hybrid  plants,  therefore,  may  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  tranonission  of  rust  organisms  from  susceptible  to 
immune  varieties.  The  rust  in  the  hybrid  also  developed  a  profusion  of  teleuto- 
ppores,  while  on  both  parent  wheats  teleutospores  were  very  sparingly  produced, 
if  at  all. 

The  control  of  the  loose  smut  of  barley  and  wheat,  O.  Appel  and  E.  Ribhm 
(lf<ii.  Bh  K.  PreusB,  Venodli,  Landw.,  Dommen  «.  Foratenf  7  (1911),  No,  5,  pp. 
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118-122,  fiff8.  iB).— AjPter  a  brief  discnssion  of  the  method  of  infection  by  tbe 
loose  smut  of  these  2  cereals,  the  authors  describe  the  varioos  recognised 
methods  of  seed  treatment  for  combating  loose  smut,  including  a  discussion  of 
the  necessary  apparatus  and  methods  of  procedure  for  disinfecting  both  snutU 
and  large  quantities  of  grain  by  either  the  hot-water  or  hot-air  treatment 

Field  experiments  with  wheat  diseases,  1910-11,  J.  T.  Pbidham  (Jamr. 
Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  9  {1911),  No.  -J.  pp.  250^56).— Atti&inon  is  caUed  to  the 
gmeral  prevalence  and  serious  damage  done  to  wheat  crops  every  year  by 
"take-all"  (K  S.  R.,  26,  p.  44)  and  also  to  the  occurrence  of  this  or  a  very 
similar  disease  on  oats  and  barl^. 

The  treatment  of  seed  grain  with  formalin  is  claimed  to  have  improved  tbe 
germinating  power  as  well  as  to  have  destroyed  all  external  fungus  spores. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  prevaloice  of  "  take«ll "  and  the  results  of  seed 
treatment  with  formalin,  copper  sulphate,  and  coi^)er  sulphate  plus  a  2  per  cent 
salt  solution. 

Investicrations  on  potato  disease  (second  r^ort),  G.  H.  PETHTsaiiMaK 
(Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  11  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  4^7-4*9,  pl». 
10), — ^This  is  a  report  on  work  conducted  during  1910  at  the  temporary  station 
for  the  study  of  plant  diseases  at  Clifden,  Ireland  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  746).  It  in- 
cludes further  studies  on  the  life  histories  and  means  of  controlling  tbe  late 
blight  of  the  potato  {Phytophthora  infestans),  yellowing  or  yellow  blif^t,  staUt 
or  sderotium  disease  {ScleroHfUa  sclerotiorum) ,  Botrytis  disease,  black  stalk 
rot  {BaoUlus  melamogenes),  Spongospora  scab,  Rhiasoctonla  scab  (fTypocJIfiiM 
9ola/ni),  and  leaf-roll  disease. 

Experiments  on  the  infection  of  potato  plants  by  wind-blown  ascospores  of  8. 
sci/erotiorum  showed  that  such  infection  was  possible.  The  author  holds  that 
the  attacking  of  the  potato  plants  by  this  disease  occurs  chiefly  from  aerially 
borne  spores  and  not  from  the  soil. 

Potato  plants  were  also  found  attacked  by  a  Botrytis  which,  the  author 
claims,  is  distinct  from  the  Sclerothiia  disease.  Observations  and  cultures 
failed  to  show  any  genetic  connection  between  the  2  fungi,  and  further,  the 
sclerotia  diffar  morphologically  and  physiologically.  The  sclerotia  of  the  S. 
sclerotiorum  fungus  produce  ascophores,  while  the  Botrytis  sclerotia  produce 
only  tufts  of  conldia. 

In  a  further  study  of  the  black  stalk  rot  (see  below)  whidi  Is  said  to  be 
caused  by  B.  meUmogenes,  tbe  author  claims  to  have  proved  that  this  oigasisin 
also  rots  turnips,  swedes,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  but  not  piangela 

The  leaf-roll  disease  as  it  appears  in  Ireland  Is  caused,  so  it  is  claimed^  by 
YerticttlMAm  aXboatrwm,  the  mycelium  of  which  was  often  found  In  tiie  brown 
vascular  tracts  of  the  plants,  and  also  in  the  roots.  Plants  grown  from  diseased 
tubers  were  affected  with  leaf-roll  disease. 

▲  bacterial  disease  of  the  potato  plant  in  Ireland  and  the  organism  oaos- 
ing  it,  6.  H.  Pethybbidge  and  P.  A.  Mttrpht  {Proc  Roy,  Irish  Aoad.,  29 
{1911),  No.  1,  Sect.  B,  pp.  i^^,  pis,  9).— This  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  disease 
known  as  black  stalk  rot  and  the  organism  causing  it,  a  preliminary  account  of 
which  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  G62). 

The  author  describes  similar  diseases,  the  characters  of  this  disease,  the 
isolation  of  the  causative  organism,  and  its  morphological  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics, discusses  its  pathogenicity  toward  other  plants,  and  compares 'the 
causative  organism  with  allied  species.  The  disease  is  characterised  by  a 
discoloration  and  drying  up  of  the  foliage,  browning  of  the  principal  flbrovascu- 
lar  bundles  of  the  stem,  decay  of  the  underground  portions  of  the  stalk,  and 
rotting  of  the  tubers.    The  causative  organism  is  called  BaclUus  melanogenes. 
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It  is  claimed  tbat  tbe  use  of  diseased  seed  tubers  is  mainly  responsible  for  tlie 
spread  of  the  disease,  which  not  only  causes  losses  to  the  growing  crop  bat 
much  heavier  ones  during  storage. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Bxperixaents  on  the  spraying  of  potatoes  In  County  Louth,  A.  W.  Oldeb- 
SHAW  {Dept.  Agr,  and  Tech.  Inetr.  Ireland  Jour.,  11  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  4^M^^)-— 
Tbe  results  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  during  1008  to  1910  on  the 
efficacy  of  various  Bordeaux  mixtures  in  controlling  the  late  blight  of  the  potato. 
Soda  and  lime  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Wobum  Bordeaux  paste  were  used  in 
tbe  experiments.  The  Wobum  Bordeau  paste  proved  to  be  inferior  to  both  the 
soda  and  the  lime  Bordeaux  mixtura 

Experiments  on  the  Influence  of  fertilisers  on  the  leaf -roll  disease  of  the 
potato  and  on  the  yield  of  tubers,  Ostkbsfen  (Mitt  Deut.  Landw.  C^eseU^ 
26  (1911) 9  No.  18,  pp.  222-224). — In  experimeits  with  stable  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  the  leaf-roll  disease  was  found  to  be  worse  on  the  unfertiliased 
piata  It  was  also  very  serious  on  plats  which  contained  no  potash,  and  to  a 
less  extent  on  the  plats  which  contained  no  phosphoric  acid,  while  on  the  plats 
fertilized  with  stable  manure  and  with  a  complete  fertilizer  containbig  nitrate 
of  soda,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  the  outt>reak  of  the  disease  was  checked. 
The  yield  was  found  to  be  increased  materially  on  all  the  fertilized  plats  as 
compaIl^d  to  the  check  plats. 

Booty  mold  of  tobacco,  B.  Inglbse  (Bol.  Tec.  OolUv.  TahaccM  [Soafati], 
10  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  81-89).— ^he  author  describes  the  characters  of  this  mold 
(Fitmago  vcLffons),  gives  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  usually  found  on  the 
tobacco  and  the  damage  done  by  it,  and  suggests  remedies  for  combating  it 

It  is  claimed  that  the  overrunning  of  the  green  parts  of  the  tobacco  plants  by 
this  fungus  diminishes  the  absorbing  and  transforming  power  of  the  plant, 
thereby  seriously  affecting  its  photosynthesis  and  producing  serious  nutrition 
disturbances.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  increase  the  vigo>  of  the  plant  and 
spraying  with  tobacco  decoctions  to  kill  the  aphids  are  the  remedies  suggested. 
The  value  of  spraying  fruit  trees  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  26  (1911),  No. 
S,  pp.  26&,  £67).— Attention  is  called  to  a  statement  in  the  monthly  rq;K>rt  for 
Hareh  on  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Stanthorpe  district  by  J.  Henderson,  inspec- 
tor under  the  Diseases  in  Plants  Act,  of  the  very  favorable  results  obtained  in 
controlling  the  American  blight  on  badly  infected  apple  trees,  by  spraying  the 
trees  several  times  during  the  winter  months  with  a  solution  of  red  oil,  fol- 
lowed, after  the  foliage  appeared,  by  a  weak  kerosene  oil  emulsion  wash  applied 
with  a  brush  to  the  cankers  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  missed  by  the  red  oil 
q>ray.  The  trees  were  almost  entirely  freed  from  the  disease  with  this  treat- 
ment and  the  wounds  caused  by  the  blight  have  healed  up,  leaving  the  trees  in  a 
fine,  healthy  condition. 

Vixaa  trees  killed  by  Butypella  pmnastri  (Gard.  Ohron^  8,  aer^  49  (1911), 
No.  1214,  P*  ^£9).— Attention  is  called  to  the  fifequent  killing  of  young  plum 
trees  by  this  fungus  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  fungus  girdles  the  bark  of  the 
main  stem,  thus  killing  it  Older  plum  trees  and  apple  trees  are  not  killed  by 
the  disease. 

Spraying  experiments  with  peaches.  If.  A.  Blakb  and  A.  J.  Fablit  (New 
Jenev  Bias.  Bui.  2S6,  pp.  S-90,  pU.  iS).— The  results  of  observations  and  tests 
conducted  at  Ylneland  during  the  season  of  1010  with  soluble  sulphur  solutions 
are  given,  together  with  directions  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixtures  for  the  control  of  peach  scab. 

The  mixtures  used  in  these  tests  were  commercial  lime-sulphur  (1 :  100^  1 :  126, 
and  1: 175),  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  (1 :  80, 1 :  100,  and  1 :  125,  specific  gravity 
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l.€l),  flelf-bolled  lime-sulphur  (8 : 8 :  60),  atomic  sulphur  (9 :  86),  Pyrox  (1 : 20), 
amd  Sulfoclde  (1 :  400).  Detailed  results  are  gtven  of  the  effects  on  the  foliage 
of  the  various  mixtures  used,  the  effect  of  1  early  application  of  diluted  con- 
centrated lime-sulphur  upon  peach  scab,  the  effect  of  early  and  late  applications 
ef  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  the  effect  of  an  early  spraying  with  a  soluble  lime- 
sulphur  followed  by  a  second  application  of  a  soluble  or  self-boiled  lime-sulphur, 
the  effect  of  an  early  application  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  followed  by  an 
application  of  a  diluted  lime-sulphur  and  a  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  the  effect  of 
spraying  young  trees,  and  the  effect  upon  brown  rot  of  spraying  to  control  peach 
scab. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  unsafe  to  apply  com- 
mercial concentrated  lime-sulphur  mixtures  to  peach  foliage  unless  more  dilute 
than  1:126,  and  some  brands  even  bum  the  foliage  when  applied  at  this 
strength.  Commercial  lime-sulphur  mixtures  when  diluted  1 :  160  or  1 :  175  de 
not  injure  the  peach  foliage,  but  have  little  effect  upon  peach  scab.  The  atomic 
0Hlphur  (a  finely  divided  sulphur  containing  arsenate  of  lead)  gave  promising 
xttults  against  peach  scab.  It  is  held  that  the  key  to  the  control  of  peach  scab 
is  having  a  finely  divided  sulphur  well  distributed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit 
during  a  certain  period.  The  authors,  therefore^  recommend  that  for  the  control 
ef  peach  scab  and  brown  rot  8  applications  of  the  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  mix- 
ture be  made,  the  first  application  just  before  the  calyx  is  shed,  and  the  other 
2  at  intervals  of  about  8  weeks. 

▲  gum-inducing  Diplodia  of  peach  and  orange,  H.  S.  Fawcett  and  O.  F. 
BwBOEB  (Mycoloffia,  S  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  151-153). — ^A  preliminary  report  is 
made  on  the  isolation  of  a  species  of  Diplodia  from  both  peach  and  orange  trees 
Hi  Florida  and  of  successful  inoculations  with  pure  mycelial  cultures  of  the 
ftngus  which  produced  a  copious  gumming  on  healthy  individuals  of  these 
2  hosts. 

Hie  fungus  was  isolated  from  the  interior  of  gummy  peach  branches  obtained 
itt  K  different  counties  in  Florida,  and  also  from  gummy  orange  branches  and 
decaying  orange  fruit&  Ten  series  of  experiments,  including  direct  and  cross 
Peculations  on  both  hosts  and  covering  a  period  of  5  months,  were  made  by 
fiitroducing  pure  mycelial  cultures  into  cuts  in  the  bark  of  2-year-old  peadi 
trees  and  1  to  8  year-old  orange  trees  grown  in  pots  in  the  greoihouse.  Bveiy 
peach  tree  thus  inoculated  developed  gumming  in  from  4  to  7  days,  and  in  one 
ifeistance  a  deadened  area  was  produced  on  the  bark  from  which  in  16  days 
alter  inoculation  the  pycnidia  of  the  Diplodia  developed.  When  bits  of  myce- 
Uttm  were  placed  in  contact  with  uninjured  bark  of  tender  and  green  twigs, 
gumming  was  induced.  In  most  instances  the  inoculations  on  the  orange 
trees  produced  gum'  flow,  while  the  cross  inoculations  from  peach  to  orange 
and  from  orange  to  peach  were  successful  in  every  Instance. 

The  same  fungus  was  also  isolated  from  the  rotting  fruits  of  orange  and 
grape-fruit,  and  was  shown  by  inoculation  experim^its  to  produce  a  softness 
and  decay  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  apples.  Portions  of  the  fungus  placed  on 
tlie  stalk  end  of  plucked  lemons  and  oranges  produced  decay,  and  the  fungus 
was  subsequently  isolated  from  the  interior  of  these  fruits. 

The  microscopic  morphology  of  the  fungus  agrees  quite  well  with  that  of 
B.  natalensia,  which  causes  a  decay  in  lem<His  and  other  citrus  fruits  In  the 
Transvaal  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  157). 

Report  of  assistant  plant  physiologist,  B.  F.  Flotd  (Florida  Bia.  RpL 
1$10.  pp.  LXVI-LXXVIIL  fiffs.  ^).— The  work  during  the  year  has  beoi  a 
continuation  of  previous  investigations  on  the  abnormal  tissues  of  citrus  trees 
affected  with  die-back,  melanose,  yellow  spotting,  and  frenching  (B.  S.  B., 
23.  p.  447).  ^  T 
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Exp^iments  with  difPerent  fertilizers,  especially  nitrogenous,  on  the  spottinc 
of  citrus  leaves  and  the  subsequent  leaf  fall  showed  that  this  spotting  was 
probably  due  to  nutrition  disturbances  initiated  by  the  use  of  nitrate  fertilizers^ 
but  could  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  a  i^osphatic  fertilizer. 

Experiments  on  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  as  a  treatment  for  die-back,  in 
which  4  gr.  of  the  copper  salt  in  powdered  form  was  inserted  beneath  the  bark 
of  diseased  trees,  showed  after  a  lapse  of  about  21  months  no  beneficial  results 
in  controlling  the  disease.  All  untreated  trees  and  35  out  of  46  diseased 
treated  trees  showed  some  symptoms  of  die-back  at  the  close  of  the  treatment. 
However,  all  the  trees,  both  treated  and  untreated,  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment In  their  g^ieral  appearance  and  the  die-back  symptoms  on  both  sets  were 
much  fewer  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment& 

New  fungicides  for  combating  the  mildew,  Y.  Vebmobel  and  B.  Dantont 
(Prog.  Aqt.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre),  S2  (1911),  No.  22,  pp.  679-6J87).— The 
authors  give  formulas,  methods  of  preparation,  and  properties  of  several  new 
copper  sprays,  including  a  modified  soda-Bordeaux  mixture  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p. 
354),  a  copper  sulphate-soap  mixture,  a  colloidal  copper  sulphate-soap  spray  (see 
page  459),  and  their  new  sUver  nitrate  spray  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  51).  The  quali- 
ties of  various  soaps  which  may  be  used  in  making  copper-soap  sprays  are  also 
discussed. 

Note  on  the  cellulose  content  of  oak  wood,  which  had  been  changed  by 
Thelephora  perdJz,  Helbio  iNatarw^  Ztschr,  Forst  u.  Lamd/uj,,  9  {1911) ,  No.  5^ 
pp.  24&-^50), — ^Tests  for  cellulose  were  made  with  the  so-called  sound  wood,  of 
the  grayish  yellow  wood  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  the  cavities,  and  of  the  white 
linlDg  of  the  cavities  in  the  wood.  The  "  sound  "  wood  showed  47.18  per  cent  of 
cellulose,  the  grayish  yellow  wood  66.37  per  cent,  and  the  white  wood  68.66  per 
ceut,  on  the  basis  of  the  air-dried  substance. 

These  results  show  that  only  a  partial  change  into  cellulose  of  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  cavities  occurred,  and  that  more  cellulose  is  found  in  the  immediate 
lining  tissues  of  the  cavities  than  elsewhere  in  the  diseased  wood. 

Notes  on  some  species  of  Oymnosporanginm  in  Colorado,  E.  Bethel  (Mv 
eologia,  S  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  156r-160,  pi,  1,  fig.  1).— The  author  figures  and  de- 
ficribes  a  new  species  of  Gymnosporangium  (G.  kemicMwm)  which  produces 
witches'  brooms  from  2  in.  to  2  ft  in  diameter  <hi  the  Utah  cedar  (Junipenu 
utahenHs). 

From  field  obsevations,  the  distribution,  and  the  apparent  roestelial  char- 
acters of  JEcidium  graoUena,  the  author  believes  that  it  is  probably  the  ascidial 
stage  of  O.  specioaum. 

The  blister  rust  of  white  pine,  P.  Spauldiko  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  PUmt 
Indus.  Bui.  206,  pp.  88,  pla.  2,  figs.  5).— This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the 
European  blister  rust  (Gronartium  ribicola)  of  white  and  other  five-needle  pines 
and  includes  a  historical  account  of  the  fungus,  its  distribution  throughout  the 
world,  its  economic  importance,  hosts,  life  cycle,  nomenclature,  description,  field 
characteristics  of  the  blight  on  Pinus  atrobua,  the  source  of  diseased  stock  found 
in  America,  the  blister  rust  situation  in  America,  methods  of  combating  it,  pos- 
sible effects  of  new  hosts  and  climate  upon  the  vlruloice  of  fungus  plant  diseases 
in  general,  practical  suggestions,  present  system  of  handling  importations^  and 
legislation  against  plant  diseases. 

The  disease  is  claimed  to  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one  and  has  caused 
immense  damage  to  white  pine  in  all  European  countries  wherever  it  has  ob- 
tafaied  a  good  foothold.  It  has  be^i  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia, 
Siberia,  Japan,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and  has  been  introduced  inl^j 
Kansas,  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Oonnecticut,  Penned  ^^ 
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sylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  may  be  present  in  Minnesota  and  Ontario.  It 
is  known  to  bave  been  shipped  to  230  different  localities  in  North  America,  bat 
at  the  present  time  all  known  diseased  stock  has  been  destroyed. 

The  greatest  damage  done  by  the  disease  is  in  nurseries,  where  entire  beds  and 
even  the  entire  stock  have  been  rendered  unsalable.  The  following  methods  of 
combating  the  disease  are  suggested :  Import  no  flve-leaf  pine  and  Ribes  stock, 
carefully  inspect  any  Imported  Ribes  stock  during  the  first  season  and  prefer- 
ably during  the  second  season  also,  keep  five-leaf  pines  well  separated  from  Bibes 
stock  if  either  is  Imported — at  least  500  ft.  apart^ — ^remove  and  bum  all  diseased 
pine  trees,  inspect  all  pine  stock  from  the  last  of  April  to  June  10  and  Bibes 
stock  from  July  1  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  inspect  diseased  lots  of  pines  the 
second  spring. 

A  very  extensive  bibliography  of  some  250  titles  is  appended. 

The  bladder  rust  of  Scots  pine,  G.  H.  Pethybridoe  (Dept.  A4fr^  and  Tech. 
Instr.  Ireland  Jour.,  11  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  500-502,  pis.  2). —The  author  dis- 
cusses the  gross  characters  of  this  fungus  (Peridermium  pini  oorticola),  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  damage  done  by  it,  and  its  probable  altenmtlTe 
hosta 

It  is  stated  that  many  40-year-old  Scots  pine  trees  are  being  killed  by  this 
rust  in  Waterford  County,  Ireland.  The  alternate  stages  of  the  rust  were 
claimed  by  Liro  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  321)  to  occur  on  certain  species  of  the  louse- 
wort  {PediculaHs  palustris  and  P.  sceptrum  caroUnAim),  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  rust  should  now  be  known  as  Cronartium  peridermium  pini, 

A  new  species  of  Altemaria,  L.  L.  Habteb  (Mycologia,  S  (1911),  Ho.  ^ 
pp.  154,  155). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  leaf  spot  disease  of  Forsythia  Buspenta, 
an  ornamental  shrub  growing  on  the  grounds  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Subcircular  gray  spots  were  developed  irregularly  over  the 
leaf  surface  and  were  surrounded  by  dead  leaf  tissue. 

The  causative  organism  is  claimed  to  be  a  new  species  of  Altemaria,  for 
which  the  name  of  A.  foraythicB  is  proposed.  A  technical  description  of  tbe 
fungus  is  appended. 

The  fungricidal  action  of  Bordeaux  mixtures^  B.  T.  P.  Babkeb  and  G.  T. 
GiMiNQHAM  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  4  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  76-94).— The  authors  dis- 
cuss this  under  3  heads,  (1)  the  action  of  atmospheric  agencies,  (2)  the  actioo 
of  the  host  plant,  and  (3)  the  action  of  the  fungus,  and  they  give  the  results 
of  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  host  and  of  the  fungus  on  the  spray. 

It  was  fbund  that  when  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  host  were  entirely  sound 
and  unbroken,  only  an  inappreciable  amount  of  copper  oould  be  rendered 
soluble  by  the  host  In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  fungi  in  rendering  solable 
the  copper  present,  it  appeared  that  only  very  small  quantities  were  thus  made 
soluble  throughout  the  entire  Bordeaux  mixture  film  on  the  leaf,  but  that  when 
the  spores  or  hyphae  of  several  species  of  fungi  were  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  insoluble  particles  of  the  copper  compounds  death  ensued,  probably 
due  to  a  slight  solvent  action  of  the  fungus  on  the  partidea 

The  authors,  therefore,  claim  that  the  fungicidal  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  not  due  to  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxid  by  the  ^ray,  but  is 
caused  by  the  spores  or  hyphsB  of  the  fungus  coming  into  direct  contact  with  tbe 
insoluble  particles  of  the  copper  compounds,  thereby  causing  very  minute  quaa- 
titles  of  the  copper  to  become  soluble^  and  thus  causing  the  death  of  the  adja- 
cent spores. 

The  aetion  of  carbon  dioxid  on  Bordeaux  mixtaresy  CS.  T.  OawaxQBJM 
{Jowr,  Agr.  fife*.,  4  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  69-75). —The  results  are  given  of  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  carbon  dioxid  on  the  basic  copper  suli^iates  in  ren* 
dering  soluble  the  copper  preset  in  the  mixtures.       o" 
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The  experiments  consisted  of  blowing  air  for  20  and  45  minutes  through  a 
Bordeaux  mixture  containing  pure  copper  sulphate,  leaving  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture exposed  for  1  and  24  hours  in  open  beakers  with  frequent  stirring  and 
shaking,  and  for  the  same  time  without  any  stirring,  aqd  of  treating  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  with  carbon  dioxld. 

The  conclasion  reached  in  these  experiments  is  that  although  an  excess  of 
carbon  dioxid  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  renders  soluble  small  quantities  of  the 
copper,  yet  it  appears  impossible  to  assign  the  fungicidal  action  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  copper  sulphate  liberated  by  atmospheric  carbon  dioxid  alone. 

A  colloidal  copper  fungicide,  V.  Vebmobel  and  B.  Dantony  (Oompt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  IParis},  152  {1911),  No.  19,  pp.  126S-1265) .—A  description  is  given 
of  a  so-called  colloidal  copper-soap  mixture.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
SOO  gm.  of  copper  sulphate  in  60  liters  of  water  and  2,000  gm.  of  soap,  as  rich 
as  possible  in  oleate  of  soda  and  containing  neither  carbonate  of  soda  nor 
alkaline  hydrates  in  excess,  in  60  liters  of  water,  and  then  pouring  the  copper 
solution  into  the  soap  mixture.  It  is  claimed  that  the  resulting  mixture  will 
be  an  opaque  blue-green  liquid  which  wets  the  plants  (grapes)  as  easily  as 
alcohol  and  has  marked  fungicidal  properties. 

New  lime-sulphur  strainer,  J.  P.  Stewabt  {Rural  New  Yorker,  70  {1911), 
No.  4088,  p.  276,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  figures  and  describes  a  strainer  in  which 
the  liquid  is  strained  upward  instead  of  downward,  thereby  preventing  the 
deposit  of  sediment  on  the  screen,  which  is  of  common  occurraice  with  the 
old  types  of  strainers. 

The  strainer  consists  of  a  box  with  a  vertical  partition  extending  throughout 
the  middle  and  down  about  half  way,  dividing  the  box  into  a  shallow  and  a 
deep  compartment.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  portion  is  placed  a  30  to 
50  mesh  screen  of  iron  or  brass.  On  pouring  the  spray  material  into  the  deep 
comimrtment  it  rises  and  passes  through  the  strainer  into  the  shallow  com- 
partment where  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  faucet  as  needed. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  J.  B."  Smith  {New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1909,  pp. 
3oS-4i7,  pU  1,  figs.  11).— A  report  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1909. 

Under  the  heading  of  Insecticide  Records,  the  author  briefly  considers  tests 
with  the  arsenicals,  sulphur  solutions  and  compounds,  vacuum  oil,  San-u-Zay 
scale  oil.  Cooper's  Va  fluid,  Aspinwall's  insecticide,  and  tobacco  preparations. 

The  Gbinese  mantid  is  said  to  have  definitely  established  itself  in  the  State. 
Plant  lice  appeared  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  season.  An  outbreak  of 
the  army  worm  occurred  at  a  number  of  points  in  3  counties  during  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  June. 

A  r^)ort  of  investigations  of  root  maggots  in  continuation  of  those  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  159)  conducted  by  E.  L.  Dickerson  is  incorporated  in  the 
report  (pp.  381-392).  At  Mercerville  it  was  found  on  May  5  that  oviposition 
had  commenced  on  cabbage  planta  In  one  patch  '*  specimens  of  the  red  mite 
iTrombidium  aericium)  were  noted — sometimes  2  about  a  single  plant,  in  the 
work  of  destroying  the  eggs.  In  this  patch  several  specimens  of  cynipid  para- 
site were  also  observed.  In  most  cases  they  were  moving  actively  upon  the 
steins  of  the  plants,  but  one  was  noted  below  the  surface.'*  A  strong  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  emulsion  sprayed  about  the  roots  of  cabbage  plants  on  May  3, 
after  the  soil  had  been  removed,  did  not  injure  the  plants,  but  apparently 
Itilled  all  the  maggots  with  which  it  came  in  contact 

The  infestation  of  onions  was  found  to  be  over  by  July  1,  at  which  time  all  the 
flies  had  disappeared.    Pegomyia  vicina  was  observed  June  7  working  in  t>^T 
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leayes.  Tlie  eggs.  In  clnstei:8  and  from  1  to  a  dozen,  were  always  placed  on  the 
underside  of  the  leayes»  in  which  the  maggots  burrowed  between  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces.  Carbolic  acid  emulsion  made  up  of  10  qt  of  acid,  10  lbs.  of 
soap,  and  10  gaL  of  winter,  much  stronger  than  anything  recommended,  was  used 
on  May  18  at  the  rate  of  1  gaL  to  10  gal.  of  water  after  the  soil  had  been 
removed  from  about  the  onions.  The  application  Icilled  the  maggots  wherever 
it  came  in  contact  with  them  and  apparently  did  not  injure  the  plants.  Appli- 
cations were  made  on  May  8  and  again  on  May  17  to  rows  of  young  onions  on 
another  place,  but  no  difference  was  noted  between  the  treated  and  check  rows 
when  examined  June  12.  "  It  appears  that  the  carbolic  acid  emulsion  is  an 
effective  killing  agent  when  used  at  the  proper  strength.  But  it  must  be  begun 
early  and  used  frequaitly  enough  to  reach  the  maggots." 

A  carbolic  acid  fertilizer  was  applied  in  late  April,  Just  before  the  onion  seed 
was  sown,  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  along  other  rows  on  May  8 
and  May  17,  after  the  onions  had  sprouted,  and  again  twice  at  weekly  intervals. 
An  examination  made  in  early  June  showed  that  the  material  had  not  had  any 
beneficial  effect  An  examination  made  in  May  of  onions  grown  on  soil  treated 
with  Apterlte,  applied  broadcast  on  April  6  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  to  the  acre^ 
Sbowed  no  difference  between  treated  and  untreated  areas,  both  being  equally 
infested. 

Examinations  made  June  7  of  plats  on  which  gas  tar,  1  part  to  25  parts  of 
sand  had  been  used,  showed  cauliflower  and  cabbage  to  be  In  fine  condition, 
while  on  another  farm  where  no  application  had  been  made  considerable  infesta- 
tion was  found. 

It  was  found  *'  that  both  hrasHcw  and  fusciceps  may  pass  the  winter  in  the 
pupal  stage  and  emerge  during  early  May  for  a  period  of  several  days — perhaps 
half  a  month,  or  even  longer ;  that  both  pupee  covered  deeply,  and  those  at  the 
surface  produced  flies  as  well  as  those  at  a  normal  depth."  The  rearings  from 
9  lots  of  maggots  collected  from  cabbages,  radishes,  cauliflowers,  and  wild 
radishes  are  reported  upon. 

The  other  insects  briefly  considered  are :  San  Jos6  scale,  codling  moth,  Yespa 
crabro  (which  attacked  ripe  apples),  pear  psylla,  plum  curculio,  peach  borer, 
rose  chafer,  cranberry  flea  beetle  (Systena  hudaonica),  elm-leaf  beetle,  gipsy 
and  brown-tall  moths,  bronze  birch  borer  {Agrilus  €mxiu8),  and  hickory-bark 
beetle. 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  entomology  for  1909-10,  B.  M.  Ehbhobn 
{[Bietu]  Rpt.  Bd.  Comrs.  Agr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  1909-10,  pp,  103-151,  pis, 
7). —In  the  reports  here  submitted  the  details  of  inspection  work  are  presented, 
together  with  lists  of  the  insects  intercepted,  etc. 

Blastophaga  grossorum,  which  was  introduced  Into  Moanalua  in  May,  1909, 
appears  to  have  become  established.  The  work  with  parasites  of  the  horn  fly 
received  from  abroad  during  1909  is  reported  by  O.  H.  Swezey,  and  for  1910  by 
R.  C.  L.  Perkins;  the  cryptid  Bathymretis  sp.  was  the  only  parasite  that  waB 
bred  successfully  after  arriving  on  the  island.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  fruit 
flies  and  a  draft  of  the  new  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Medi4:erranean  fruit  fly  {Ceratitia  capitata),  which  as  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  255)  has  been  introduced  into  the  island  of  Oahu. 
An  additional  rule  and  regulation  concerning  the  importation  of  all  banana 
fruit,  banana  shoots,  and  plants  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Fusarium  cuhense,  which  causes  the  banana  blight,  is  included* 

Correspondence  with  H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  this  Depart- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  introducing  foreign  birds  into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  noxious  insects  is  appended. 
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Beport  of  the  assistant  entomologist,  H.  O.  ICabsh  {[Bien.l  B^t.  Md. 
Oomrs.  Agr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  1909-10^  pf.  i51^-i59).— Experiments  on  the 
control  of  several  Insect  enemies  of  truck  crops,  etc.,  including  the  Japanese 
beetle  {Adoretus  ienuimaculatus) ,  the  melon  fly  (Dacus  cucurhit(B),  the  alli- 
gator pear  mealy  bug  (Psetidococcus  niptB),  the  chrysanthemum  plant  louse 
{MacroHphum  sanhorf^^),  the  beet  worm  (BymeMa  foicialis),  and  insetts 
affecting  the  cabbage  are  briefly  reported. 

Beport  on  injurious  insects  in  Finland,  1908,  B.  Redteb  (Landtbr.  IHyr. 
Meddel.  [FMIOfMl],  1910,  No.  7S,  pp.  25). — The  author  discusses  the  occurreace 
of  Insect  pests  during  the  year.  Charwaa  graminis  was  the  source  of  injury  in 
the  district  of  Osterbotten.  and  the  chrysomelid  beetle  Phwadn  armoru^im  is 
said  to  have  Injured  turnips. 

Some  insect  pests  of  India,  H.  E.  Houghton  and  M.  Adinarayaitaiyah 
{Cent.  Agr.  Com.  Madras  Bui.  10,  1911,  pp.  6,  figs.  2).— The  Insect  pests  noti^ 
are  the  rice  bug  (Navai  puchi),  rice  hispa,  2  coconut  beetles,  tobacco  caterpil- 
lar, and  cane  borer& 

Besearch  work— Parasites,  F.  Tidswell  (Rpt  Govt.  Bur.  MicroUol.  V,  jSf. 
Wales,  1909,  pp.  H-99).—The  author  presents  a  list  of  the  parasites  occorrlag 
In  Australia,  descriptions  of  certain  parasites  met  with  during  the  year,  and 
brief  notes  on  trematodes  and  nematodes.  See  also  a  previous  note  by  delaad 
and  Johnston  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  785). 

Synopsis,  catalogue,  and  bibliography  of  North  American  Thysanoptaspi, 
with  descriptions  of  new  species,  D.  Moulton  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Bf$t. 
Bui.  21,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  56,  pis.  6). — ^This  synopsis  and  catalogue  lists  a  total  of 
118  species  and  varieties,  representing  40  genera.  Two  genera,  10  species,  and 
1  variety  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

Burning  chinch  bugs,  T.  J.  Heaolee  {Kansas  8ta.  Circ.  16,  pp.  7,  figs.  6yrr^ 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the  fall  chinch  bugs  gather  in  lar^ 
numbers  in  clump-forming  grasses  of  badly  infested  sections  and  that  most  of 
them  can  be  destroyed  by  running  fire  over  the  infested  grass  lands  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bum  these  clumps  down  close  to  the  crowna 

Beport  of  entomologist,  E.  W.  Beqoeb  (Florida  Sta,  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  mmcfv^ 
wliv). — ^The  greater  iwirt  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  sprayings 
made  with  red  Aschersonia,  a  general  discussion  of  which  has  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  356),  and  to  the  white  fiy  situation  in  Florida  in  general. 

It  is  stated  that,  as  a  whole,  the  fungus  work  with  the  white  fly  at  Gain^ 
ville  was  a  success.  A  sharp  frost  on  December  90  and  31,  1909,  defoliated 
many  trees  in  a  part  of  the  experimental  grove,  resulting  in  a  great  loss  of 
fungus  but  also  causing  a  reduction  of  the  white  fiy.  Fungus  collected  on 
March  11,  1909,  was  kept  in  cold  storage  until  August  8.  Three  lots  exposed 
in  various  ways  to  temperatures  of  12',  26',  and  36*  F.,  respectively,  weip 
sprayed  August  11  on  sterilized  sweet  potato,  but  only  spores  from  the  let 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  26''  developed. 

On  trees  sprayed  August  17,  1909,  with  potash  whale-oil  soap  No.  3,  at  tb^ 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  9  gal.  of  water,  90  per  cent  of  all  larvae  were  destroyed.  Bimilffr 
results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  Golddust  and  whale-oil  soap  in  a  Sat* 
sums  grove.  As  previously  observed,  these  spraying  solutions  did  not  retard 
the  development  of  the  fungus  in  the  least.  Whale-oil  soap  No.  3, 1  lb.  to  6  gal. 
of  water,  also  a  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  and  baking  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  the  former  to  li  lb.  of  the  latter,  in  8  gal.  of  water,  destroyed  nearly  all 
larvffi  up  to  the  thickened  condition  of  the  fourth  stage.  Spraying  experimenjs 
showed  that  i  lb.  of  washing  soda  to  1  gal.  of  water  and  i  lb.  of  borax  to  1  gal. 
of  water  give  no  beneficial  results.    Black  leaf  tobacco  extract  at  the  rats  ff 
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1  part  to  66  of  water  was  found  to  be  a  far  less  effective  agent  against  all 
stages  than  are  soaps  and  other  contact  Insecticides. 

In  August,  1909,  specimens  of  Aleprodes  nubifera  were  received  from  Lemon 
City,  in  Dade  County,  and  later  in  the  month  it  was  found  distributed  in  small 
numbers  from  north  of  Lemon  City  to  Buena  Vista  and  to  the  Bay  Front 
While  the  source  of  the  infestation  could  not  be  determined,  it  was  evident  that 
the  fly  had  been  present  longer  than  2  years,  and  possibly  5  or  6,  judging  from 
its  distribution.  An  examination  made  in  September,  1909,  to  determine  the 
number  of  adult  white  flies  that  are  bred  and  liberated  in  a  large  China  um- 
brella tree  in  Gainesville  showed  an  average  of  7.3  empty  pupa  cases  per  leaflet; 
0.7  third-stage  larvse;  12  fourth-stage  larvse;  and  4.2  pups  (an  average  for  the 
4  stages  of  24.2) ;  together  with  1  dead  larva. 

The  author  concludes  that  when  a  freeze  suflAcient  to  nearly  or  completely 
defoliate  trees  occurs,  the  efl'ects  of  such  upon  the  white  fly  are  about  equiva- 
lent  to  a  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

Dipping  peach  trees  to  control  peach  root  aphis,  M.  A«  Blake  and  A.  J. 
Faslet  (Netc  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt  1909,  pp.  8&-9S,  pis.  2). — ^Dipping  experiments  in 
which  lime-sulphur  made  by  boiling  15  lbs.  of  stone  lime,  15  lb&  of  sulphur,  and 
50  gal.  of  water  for  1  hour ;  Scaleclde  1  part  to  16  of  water ;  and  whale-oil  soap 
1  lb.  to  3  gal.  of  water,  were  used,  are  briefly  reported. 

*'  Three  lots  of  40  Elberta  trees  and  1  lot  of  80  Elberta  trees  were  selected  ior 
the  experiment.  One  lot  of  40  trees  had  their  roots  thoroughly  dipped  In  the 
lime-sulphur  solution,  and  another  lot  of  40  trees  were  dipped  in  Scalecide; 
80  trees  had  their  roots  dipped  in  the  whaleK)il  soap  solution,  and  40  trees  were 
reserved  without  dipping  for  check  trees.  After  the  trees  were  dipped  they 
were  allowed  to  dry  off  slightly  and  were  then  *  heeled  In.'  ,  .  .  None  of  the 
trees  failed  to  grow  except  1  which  was  dipped  in  the  whale-oil  soap  solution 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  dipping  was  a  factor  in  the  death  of  the  tree. 
AH  the  trees  made  a  very  good  growth  during  the  season  of  1908  and  although 
in  some  Instances  It  was  possible  to  detect  differences  in  growth  between  the 
various  rows,  these  differences  were  not  great  enough  on  all  the  plats  to  permit 
of  conclusive  judgment  by  observation."  In  the  late  fall  of  1908,  after  the 
leaves  had  fallen,  measurements  were  taken  of  the  annual  growth  made  by 
each  tree. 

"  The  40  trees  dipped  in  Ilme-sulphur  made  a  slightly  better  average  growth 
than  the  undipped  trees,  but  a  comparison  with  the  trees  dipped  In  whale-oil 
soap  solution  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  likely  that  the  lime-sulphur  checked 
the  growth  of  the  trees  nearly  as  much  as  the  aphis.  The  trees  dipped  in 
Scaleclde  made  a  somewhat  better  average  growth  than  the  lot  dipped  in  lime- 
sulphur  but  some  checking  of  growth  is  also  appar«itly  indicated.  One  average 
of  40  trees  dipped  in  whale-oil  soap  solution  shows  an  average  increase  of  96.3 
in.  of  growth  over  the  undipped  trees,  and  the  average  of  the  other  40  trees 
dipped  in  whale-oil  soap  solution  shows  an  average  Increase  of  over  200  in.  of 
growth  over  the  undipped  trees.  This  indicates  that  the  dipping  was  of  con- 
siderable value." 

Borne  experiments  on  the  chrysanthemum  plant  louse  (Hacroslphum 
sanbomi)  H.  O.  Mabsh  ({Bien,']  Rpt.  Bd,  Gomrs.  Agr,  and  Forestry  ffatpaiif 
1909-10,  pp.  160'-i72,  pis.  S). — As  a  result  of  control  experiments  here  reported, 
the  author  recommends  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  Blackleaf  40  1}  oss.  and  whale- 
oil  soap  4  oz.  to  5  gal.  of  water.  The  larvie  and  pupae  of  Leucopis  nigricamis, 
the  most  abundant  natural  enemy  of  this  plant  louse,  are  not  injured  by  this 
mixture. 
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The  acidity  of  the  sap  of  American  vines  in  relation  to  their  resistance 
to  phylloxera,  according  to  Comes,  R.  Avebna-SaccA  {Ab8.  in  Intemai.  Inst. 
Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  p.  586).— 
The  author's  inveetlgatlons  have  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions: 

**  Every  circumstance  which  tends  to  decrease  the  natural  acidity  of  the  vines 
must  tend  to  weaken  their  resistance  to  phylloxera.  And  since.  In  the  South, 
the  warm,  dry  condition  of  the  plains,  the  superabundance  of  lime  In  the  soil, 
and  the  careful  cultivation  (especially  with  farmyard  manure)  tend  to  diminish 
the  acidity  of  the  plants,  it  is  clear  that  in  sunny  wine-growing  regions  of  the 
South,  in  calcareous  soils  and  in  vineyards  where  there  is  Intense  cultivation, 
the  original  resistance  of  the  American  vines  to  phylloxera  is  enfeebled  by 
degrees,  and  with  time  the  vines  reconstituted  on  American  stocks  deteriorate 
more  or  less  seriously." 

Papers  on  €k>ccid«  or  scale  insects. — Catalogue  of  recently  described 
GoccidaB,  m,  E.  R.  Sasscer  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  16,  pt,  4,  tech, 
ser.,  pp.  61-74) • — ^Thls  part,  which  is  In  continuation  of  the  catalogue  by  J.  G. 
Sanders  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  554),  is  thought  to  be  fairly  complete 
up  to  March,  1911.  It  refers  to  3  new  subgenera,  98  new  species,  and  5  new 
varieties  of  scale  Insects. 

Damage  to  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  by  the  sugar-cane  borer,  T.  G.  Babbeb 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Ciro.  1S9,  pp.  i2).— This  borer  has  been  the  most 
serious  enemy  of  sugar  cane  with  which  the  Louisiana  planter  lias  liad  to  con- 
tend for  many  years.  During  the  course  of  observations  and  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  author  in  1910,  it  was  found  to  be  responsible  for  much  injury 
that  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight 

**  Its  harmful  work  begins  with  the  destruction  of  eyes  of  seed  cane,  reducing 
the  stand  during  the  following  year ;  continues  through  the  growing  season  of 
the  cane  by  stunting  its  growth,  and  causing  damage  from  windstorms,  owing  to 
the  weakening  of  the  stalk  due  to  the  burrows  and  girdles ;  and  ends  by  causing 
a  much  lower  percentage  of  Juice,  which  is  again  of  a  much  poorer  quality  in 
Infested  canes  than  in  uninfested  canea  The  last  is  an  important  form  of 
injury,  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  investigators  and  planters. 
Moreover,  the  holes  made  by  the  cane  borers  are  the  chief  means  of  entrance 
to  the  stalk  afforded  the  various  fungus  diseases  of  the  sugar  cane.  The  ton- 
nage yield  per  acre  is  reduced  by  borers,  and  the  average  weight  of  canes  other- 
wise similar  in  appearance  is  found  to  be  reduced  by  borer  infestation." 

The  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  headings  of  injury  to  seed  cane,  injury  to 
growing  cane,  and  injury  to  mature  cane  and  Juice.  Ck)unts  made  of  3,834 
canes  showed  1,313  to  be  borer-free  and  2,521,  or  65.76  per  cent,  infested  by  the 
borer.  Investigations  conducted  indicate  that  the  difference  in  yield  between 
borer-free  and  borer-infested  cane  fields  amounts  to  about  1  ton  of  cane  per 
acre  when  the  borer-free  cane  gives  a  yield  of  25  tons  per  acre^  and  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  1,078.5  lbs.  of  sucrose  per  acre. 

Investigations  of  methods  of  control  are  now  under  way. 

The  root  borer  of  the  sugar  cane  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  10  (1911),  No. 
tkO,  p,  218,  figs,  i?).— The  sugar  cane  root  borer  (Diaprepes  ahbreviatus) ,  which 
appeared  as  a  serious  pest  in  a  limited  area  in  Barbados  at  the  end  of  1909 
and  early  In  1910,  was  again  in  evidence  and  caused  serious  injury  to  ripening 
sugar  cane  during  the  early  months  of  1911. 

Biology  of  the  cochylis  and  eudemis  moths,  P.  Mabohal  (Rev.  Vit„  S5 
(Ml),  Nos.  90S,  pp.  881-88$;  904,  pp.  419-428). — The  author  presents  a  brief 
account  of  the  biology  of  Cochylis  ambiguella  and  Eudemis  botrana,  2  of  the 
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more  important  Insect  enemies  of  the  grape  in  France  and  otber  Boropean 
countries. 

Combatiner  the  wood-borinff  caterpillars  of  ZeoEera  pyrfna  in  cork-oak 
forests,  P.  Lesne  (Oompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL  [FoHt],  152  (idJfi),  No.  19,  pp. 
1269-1271).— Jn  continuing  work  with  this  pest  (B.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  854)  the 
author  in  applying  carbon  bisulphid  lias  made  use  of  long  aiender  gelatine 
capsules  that  can  be  readily  introduced  into  the  galleries.  Experience  has 
shown  that  24  hours  is  a  sufficient  period  of  time  for  the  capsule  to  be  dis^ 
solved  by  the  moisture  present  in  the  galleries  and  the  larvee  destroyed. 

The  injury  to  sugar  beets  by  the  Wintersaateule  (Agrotis  sp.)  and 
methods  of  combating  it,  Wassiijxw  (BL  Zuckerrul>enbau,  11  (1910),  Vo, 
20,  pp.  SS0^S2;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr,  Intel,  and 
Plwnt  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  p.  S79). — ^Agrotis  larvse  are  said  to  be  the  source 
of  considerable  injury  to  sugar  beets  in  the  Government  of  Kiew,  Russia ;  th^ 
first  consume  the  leaves  and  later  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Beport  of  mosquito  work  for  1909,  J.  B.  Suith  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt. 
1909,  pp.  421-459,  figs.  ^).— During  the  year  300,800  ft  of  ditching  were  dug 
and  2,072  acres  drained,  making  a  total  of  3,404,974  ft  of  ditching  dug  and 
25,192  acres  drained  to  date. 

Brief  mention  is  made  of  bats  as  enemies  of  mosquitoes  and  of  an  investiga- 
tion made  of  the  water  plant  (AzoUa  sp.),  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p; 
502).  Experiments  conducted  with  ir<»i  sulphate  and  Culex  pipiens  larve 
show  that  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  1  gal.  of  water  this  material  is  a  good,  and 
at  double  that  rate,  an  effective  destroyer  of  mosquito  larve  and  pupee.  Under 
some  circumstances  it  may  be  useful  on  a  limited  scale,  but  it  will  do  nothing 
that  petroleum  will  not  do  at  much  less  expense. 

The  author  finds  that  a  concentrated  extract  like  Nico-fume  is  an  exceed- 
ingly violent  larvacide,  and  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  2,500  of  wat^  will  kill  all 
larve  of  C.  pipiens.  In  experiments  with  Hyco  it  was  found  that  at  a  dilution 
of  1  to  30,000  It  can  be  relied  upon  to  kill  all  larv»,  except,  perhaps,  those  Just 
ready  to  pupate,  but  that  1  to  10,000  is  the  extrone  limit  of  dilution  effective 
against  pupae  and  that,  even  here,  adults  would  probably  emerge  safely  fnm 
pupeB  Just  ready  to  transform.  Under  natural  conditions  no  lasting  results 
follow  on  the  treated  area,  and  within  a  day  or  2  after  the  application  the 
water  is  again  safe  for  mosquito  development 

A  systematic  fumigation  of  cellars  In  Newark  and  vicinity  where  mosquitoes 
hibernate  in  immense  numbers,  thousands  in  a  single  cellar  in  some  instances, 
was  discontinued  after  a  few  days,  as  the  results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as 
was  expected.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  stramonium  used  showed  that  the 
alkaloidal  content  of  the  drug  varies  greatly.  When  the  material  is  stored, 
unless  it  is  kept  in  very  tight  receptacles,  it  loses  in  strength  and  may  in  time 
become  almost  inert  The  alkaloidal  content  of  0  samples  of  stramonium  from 
as  many  different  sources  was  found  tt>  be  9.32,  0.24,  0.15,  0.24,  0.02,  and  0.12 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  mentioned  represent  fresh, 
full-strength  material;  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  represent  the  run  of  the 
market,  ranging  from  fair  to  almost  inert,  the  fifth  being  of  little  more  value 
than  so  much  dried  hay. 

The  details  of  inspections  made  along  the  shore  and  in  the  vicinity  of  various 
cities  follow.  Notes  of  the  Season,  by  J.  A.  Grossbeck  (pp.  457-459),  are  ap- 
pended to  the  report.  The  author  finds  that  where  natural  breeding  places 
are  scarce,  it  is  quite  possible  to  attract  C.  pipiens  for  a  considerable  distance 
around  to  an  artificial  area  where  they  can  be  kept  under  observation  and 
control.  **  It  seems  indicated,  also,  that  when  such  an  attractive  place  is  pro- 
vided, the  insects  do  not  so  readily  bite  or  frequent  even  near-by  dwellings. 
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This  sort  of  trapping  is  quite  feasible  around  any  house  with  a  garden,  but  it 
means  also  that  the  tub  or  paU  must  not  be  forgotten  long  enough  to  allow 
any  brood  to  come  to  maturity.  The  larvee  can  be  killed  off  every  few  days 
with  tobacco  extract  without  affecting  the  water  as  to  attractiveness  for  ovlpo- 
sition.  .  •  .  C.  salinaris  larvse  were  found  on  Glllmore's  Island  on  the  Barnegat 
bay  shore  as  late  as  December  1, 1908,  not  yet  full  grown." 

Brief  notes  are  also  presented  on  C.  aurifer,  C,  restuans,  and  Anopheleg 
pundipennis. 

Cerebral  localization  of  a  larval  (Estrus,  D.  Blasi  (Rev.  Med.  VeU  Monte- 
video, 1  {1910),  No.  lU  pp.  4S0.  4S1;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  2S  {1911),  No.  1187,  p. 
652). — ^Tlie  author  reports  the  case  of  a  sheep,  li  years  of  age,  in  the  right 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  of  which  a  larva  of  (Estrus  ovis  was  found. 

Introduction  into  Italy  of  an  Indian  hymenopteron  to  destroy  the  orange 
fly,  F.  SiLVESTBi  {Bol.  Lab.  ZooU  Oen.  e  Agr.  R,  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portioi,  4 
{1910),  pp.  228-245,  figs.  8;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  IRome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  p.  S75). — Byntomosphyrum  indicum  n.  sp., 
a  parasite  of  Ceratitis  capitata,  which  was  introduced  from  India  into  Italy  in 
1909  has  been  bred  in  large  numbers,  about  10,000  being  distributed  at  Bosamo, 
Calabria. 

Experiments  with  I>rosophila  ampelophila  concerning  evolution,  F.  B. 
Ltjtz  {Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Pub.  US,  1911,  pp.  40,  figs.  55).^The  greater 
part  of  this  work  deals  with  the  inheritance  of  abnormal  venation  (pp.  1-35). 
The  effect  of  sexual  selection  and  disuse  and  degeneration  are  also  briefly  con- 
sidered. 

In  regard  to  breeding  habits  the  author  states  that  this  red-eyed  pomace  fly 
"is  very  common  about  cider  mills,  ripe  fruit,  vinegar  barrels,  and  the  like. 
The  larvse  normally  live  in  the  pulp  of  rotting  fruits,  especially  during  the 
acetic  acid  stage  of  decay.  They  will,  however,  thrive  on  the  side  of  a  tumbler 
containing  fruit  Juices,  and  I  have  reared  them  through  several  generations  on 
stale  beer.  At  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  the  eggs  hatch  in  40  hours  or  less.  The 
duration  of  the  larval  period  is,  on  the  average,  5  days  and  of  the  pupal  period 
4|  days.  The  adults  become  sexually  mature  about  48  hours  after  emergence 
when  kept  at  this  temperature.  They  live  for  about  3  weeks.  The  mean  num- 
ber of  eggs  is  close  to  200.    Copulation  is  repeated  and  frequent." 

Injury  by  the  adult  spotted  Pentodon,  P.  Hebbet  and  F.  Aussbnao  {Jour, 
Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  20  {1910),  No.  46,  pp.  626,  627;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr. 
[Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  S81,  S82).— 
The  authors  report  that  in  the  adult  stage  Pentodon  punctatus  is  the  source  of 
injury  to  lettuce  in  La  Beole,  Gironde,  through  gnawing  the  roots. 

Hetaxnorphosls  of  Cybocephalus  rufifrons,  and  information  concerning 
its  habits,  F.  Silvestri  {Bol.  Lab.  Zool.  Oen,  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Por- 
tia, 4  {1910),  pp.  221-227,  figs.  6;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome'\,  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  p.  575).— The  author  finds  that  the 
adult  beetle  lives  on  the  branches  and  in  cracks  in  the  bark  of  mulberry  trees 
infected  with  Diaspis  pentagona.  This  scale  is  frequently  destroyed  by  rufl- 
ffons  larvse. 

The  life  history  and  control  of  the  cacao  beetle  (Steirastoma  depressum), 
P.  L.  GUPPY  {Bd.  Agr.  Trinidad  Circ.  1,  1911,  pp.  S9+III,  pis.  4,  figs.  -J).— This 
is  a  detailed  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  biology  and  of  remedial  measures 
for  the  cacao  beetle. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  the  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil,  F.  C. 
BisHOPP  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Ent.  Circ.  I40,  pp.  50).— This  annotated  bibliog- 
nphy  of  297  titles  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  extensive  literature  on 
the  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil  /^  1 
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Treatise  on  biochemistry,  B.  Lamblino  {PrMs  de  BiochinUe.  Paris,  1911, 
pp.  600+32). — Id  tf^is  general  treatise  such  questions  are  considered  as  the  laws 
of  energy  in  the  animal  body,  protein  and  other  nutrients,  diastases,  digestion 
and  absorption  of  food,  micro-organisms  and  their  rOle  in  digestion,  fermoitatlon 
and  Intestinal  putrefaction,  and  various  problems  of  metabolism. 

A  treatise  on  foods  and  their  effects  upon  health  and  the  physical  and 
moral  life,  S.  P.  Snydeb  (Dayton,  Ohio,  1910,  2.  ed.,  rev,  and  enL,  pp.  JX+18S, 
pi.  1). — The  author  has  collected  a  large  number  of  recipes,  the  bulk  of  them 
for  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes,  and  has  discussed  the  effects  of  foods  with 
relation  to  health,  and  other  matters.  In  these  discussions  he  maizes  little  or 
no  reference  to  the  numerous  scientific  inyestigations  of  nutrition  topics  which 
have  been  published  by  many  investigators,  while  theories  such  as  are  com- 
monly advanced  by  different  food  cults  are  given  great  prominence.  The  general 
deductions  are  not  such  as  are  commonly  advocated  by  students  of  physiology 
and  nutrition. 

Food  adulteration,  its  detection  and  control,  A.  Beythien  iSamnU.  Chem. 
u.  Chem.  Tech.  Vortrage,  16  (1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  HO).— A  valuable  digest  of 
data. 

[Food  control],  D.  A.  De  Jong  et  al.  (Trans.  IX.  Intemat.  Vet.  Cong.  The 
Hague.  .^  (1909),  pp.  246,  figs.  3,  dgm.  1). — Food  control,  tropical  diseases,  and 
<]uest]ons  of  animal  production  and  veterinary  medicine  are  considered  with 
reference  to  hygiene. 

Compilation  of  analyses  of  East  Indian  food  materials,  J.  E.  Q.  Bosz  (Bui. 
Kolon.  Mus.  Haarlem,  1911,  No.  46,  pp.  261,  chart  i).— A  large  number  of 
analyses  of  food  materials,  including  tropical  fruits  and  other  local  products, 
are  given  in  this  extended  compilation  of  data. 

A  colored  chart  which  summarizes  data  graphically  is  appended. 

The  retail  butcher,  R.  S.  Matthews  (Memphis,  Tenn.,  1911,  pp.  101,  pi* 
1,  figs.  2,  charts  4)- — ^The  proportion  of  the  different  cuts  which  a  carcass 
yields,  the  sum  at  which  different  cuts  should  be  sold  in  order  to  give  a  definite 
profit,  methods  of  curing  meat,  and  other  questions  are  discussed  with  special 
reference  to  retail  trade  conditions. 

Modern  practice  of  canning^  meats,  G.  T.  IIamel  (8t,  Louis,  1911,  pp.  100, 
figs.  19,  flgm.  1). — Theories  of  canning  are  discussed,  equipment  described,  and 
recipes  and  formulas  given  in  this  handboolj,  which  considers  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  plant  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  large 
establishment. 

The  use  of  horse  intestines  as  sausage  cases,  M.  MihusR  (Ztschr.  Fleisch 
t*.  MUrhhyg.,  21  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  5-iO).— From  experim«ital  studies  by  the 
biological  method  the  author  concludes  that  the  use  of  horse  intestines  as 
casing  for  sausage  made  without  the  addition  of  horsefiesh  may  give  results 
which  will  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  character  of  the  sausage. 

The  influence  of  meat  extractives  upon  the  resorption  of  nutritive  ma- 
terial—the physiological  nutritive  value  of  meat  extract,  W.  Voltz  and  A. 
Bauwiexel  (P/tiiger's  Arch.  Physiol.,  138  (1911),  No.  4-6,  pp.  27&-291).—ln  ex- 
periments with  dogs  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  adding  meat  extract  to  a  basal 
ration  which  did  not  contain  organic  flavoring  bodies  did  not  increase  the  re- 
sorption of  either  nitrogenous  or  nitrogen-free  nutrients.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  protein-free  extractives  of  meat  assist  in  nitrogen  retention  in  that 
the  nitrogen  loss  on  an  Insufilclent  diet  is  diminished  by  a  value  equivalent  to  at 
least  11  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  administered  in  the  form  of  extractiyes.    The 
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physiological  nutritive  value  of  meat  extractives  is,  in  round  numbers,  two- 
tliirds  of  their  energy  value. 

Preparation  of  salmon  caviar,  L.  Maynaed  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpta, 
[U,  8.1,  U  {1911) y  No.  109,  pp.  615-617). — ^The  manufacture  and  use  of  salmon 
caviar,  market  conditions,  and  other  similar  topics  are  considered. 

The  introduction  of  milk  into  the  army  diet  in  Austria,  A.  R.  Eblbeok 
(Milch  Ztg„  39  (1910),  No.  47,  pp.  55S,  55 J^). — Some  information  is  summarized 
regarding  attempts  made  to  use  larger  quantities  of  milk  in  soldiers'  rations^ 
on  account  of  its  reasonable  cost  in  proportion  to  the  nutritive  material  it 
supplies. 

The  specific  gravity  of  bread  in  relation  to  its  water  content,  A.  J.  J* 
Vandevelde  and  A.  Revijn  (Separate  from  Verslag.  en  Meded.  K.  Vlaam.  Acad. 
Tool  en  Letterk.,  1910,  pp.  8). — ^The  study  reported  constitutes  the  seventh 
report  from  the  School  of  Nutrition  of  the  City  Laboratory  of  Ghent 

From  determinations  of  the  weight,  volume,  specific  gravity,  and  water  con- 
tent of  bread  baked  In  differ^t  ways  some  general  conclusions  were  drawn. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  loaf  appears  to  be  more  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  flour  than  upon  the  weight  or  form  of  the  loaf  or  the  method  of  baking. 
It  is  higher  in  small  than  in  large  loaves,  though  exceptions  occur.  The  water 
content  of  the  bread  diminishes  regularly  during  baking.  The  form  of  the  loaf 
apparently  exercises  no  effect  upon  this  factor. 

Bread— its  value  in  the  ration,  Q.  H.  Estes  (Infantry  Jour.,  7  (1911),  No, 
5,  pp.  716-726). — ^The  composition  and  use  of  bread,  bread  making,  and  other 
similar  questions  are  considered  with  special  reference  to  army  conditions. 

[Supplying  bread  to  farm  employees],  J.  B£nard  (Jour.  Agn  Prat.,  n.  «er.» 
to  (1910),  No.  50,  p.  758). — ^A  project  is  described  by  which  bread  is  made  and 
sold  at  low  cost  to  employees 

Concerning  bananas,  K.  Toshimuba  (Ztschr.  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u.  Oenus- 
smtl.,  21  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  406-411). — Studies  are  reported  of  bananas  at  dif- 
ferent stages  during  the  ripening  period,  from  which  the  author  concludes  that 
the  tannin  content  of  the  banana  remains  unchanged  during  ripening.  Starch 
is  changed  into  saccharose,  which  later  is  in  part  or  wholly  inverted  by  means 
of  invertase,  there  being  no  constant  relation  between  the  saccharose  and  invert 
sugar.    No  sugars  except  these  two  were  found  in  bananas. 

Vinegar,  A.  McGill  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  BuL  2^8,  pp.  19). — 
Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  84  samples  of  vinegar,  and  vinegar 
standards  are  proposed. 

A  new  cofEee  adulterant,  O.  Gbiebel  and  E.  Bergmann  (Ztschr.  UntersvcK 
Nahr.  u.  Genussmit,  21  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  481-484*  f^ffs.  5).— According  to  the 
authors,  the  principal  materials  found  as  coffee  adulterants  in  Berlin  are  the 
seed  of  blue  lupines  (Lupinus  angustifolius) ,  and  more  recently  the  seed  of 
common  vetch  (Laihyrus  sativus).  The  seed  of  this  vetch,  when  used  for  a  long 
time,  may  induce  chronic  poisoning.  With  a  view  to  detecting  the  presence  of 
vetch  seeds,  their  appearance  and  histological  structure  are  described  and  a 
proximate  analysis  reported  of  the  raw  seed. 

Food  inspection  decision  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decision  186,  pp.  2). — 
This  decision  has  to  do  with  the  labeling  of  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

After  considering  evidence  submitted,  the  board  of  food  and  drug  inspection 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  definitions  laid  down  in  a  previous  publication 
(B.  S.  B.,  18,  p.  459)  are  substantially  correct 

Vood  inspection  decision  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decision  137,  p,  1). — 
This  decision  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  charlock  as  a  substitute  for  mustard. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  food  and  drug  inspection,  wheaa,  such  a  substi- 
tution  is  made  the  label  should  clearly  state  the  fact  _  , , ^.C 
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JTotioM  of  Judirmeiit  (U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  8i6,  pp.  S; 
8i&-849,  pp.  2  each;  850,  pp.  ifi;  851,  pp.  2;  S52,  p.  1;  853-858,  pp.  2  each;  859,  p. 
1;  860-866,  pp.  2  each;  869^870,  p.  1  each;  871^^2,  pp.  2  each;  87S,  pp.  4;  STIk, 
pp.  S;  875-876,  pp.  2  each;  877,  pp.  S;  878-880,  p.  1  each;  881'-^2,  pp.  2  each; 
883,  p.  1;  88Jh885,  pp.  2  each;  83&-890,  p.  1  each;  891-892,  pp.  2  each;  893,  p.  1; 
894,  pp.  2). — ^These  notices  of  Judgmeit  have  to  do  with  the  misbranding  of 
molasses,  macaroni,  Mohawk  brand  Neofchatel  cream  cheese,  drug  products, 
sorghum  sirup,  "  Uncle  Sam  antldyspeptlc  breakfast  food,"  bottled  beer,  cheese, 
compound  fruit  jelly,  asthma  cure  and  blood  cures,  and  sirup ;  the  adulteration 
of  Maclaren's  imperial  cheese,  desiccated  eggs,  crystal  eggs,  olives,  froz^i  eggs, 
turpentine,  tomato  pnlp^  com  meal,  tomato  catsup,  frozen  egg  product,  and 
tomato  paste;  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar,  apricot  brandy 
and  blackberry  cordial,  orange  flavor,  a  food  product,  orange  extract,  canned 
tomatoes,  Ozone  vichy  water,  drug  products,  powdered  cloves,  vanilla  extract, 
and  strawberry  fruit  flavor  and  raspberry  fruit  sirup;  the  misbranding  and 
alleged  adulteration  of  vinegar ;  and  the  alleged  adulteration  of  a  drug  product 

Eig^hth  biennial  report  of  the  dairj  and  food  commissioner  for  the  bien- 
nial period  ending  October  31,  1910,  L.  Davibs  {Bien,  Rpt.  Dairy  and  Food 
CofMr.  Wash.,  8  {1909-10),  pp.  55).— Of  the  1,164  samples  of  extracts,  honey, 
spices,  baking  powder,  condensed  milk,  breakfiist  food,  ice-cream  cones,  and 
other  materials  examined,  831  were  found  to  comply  with  the  law,  while  333 
were  illegal.  The  work  of  the  d^Mirtment,  including  dairy  inspection,  is  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

[Diet  of  South  American  natives],  P.  Walls  (In  Au  Pays  de  VOr  No§r. 
Paris  [1909],  pp.  26,  27). — Fish,  meat,  cassava  flour,  and  Indian  com  are  mo- 
tioned as  staple  foods  in  this  brief  account  of  food  habits  and  dietary  customs  of 
South  American  natives. 

Cost  of  living  in  American  towns,  H.  L.  Smith  (London:  Govt.,  1911,  pp. 
XCII-^533,  map  1;  U.  fif.  Senate,  62.  Cong,,  1.  Bess.,  Doc.  22,  pp.  XCII+5S3).'-' 
Ck)ntinuing  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  169),  extended  studies  were 
made  in  28  American  towns  on  or  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  their  aggregate 
population  in  1910  being  15,488,140. 

The  range  of  price  levels  for  rents  was  found  to  vary  greatly,  being  highest 
in  New  York  City.  The  prices  of  the  principal  foodstuffs,  such  as  bread,  flour, 
meat,  potatoes,  and  sugar,  did  not  show  great  range  In  the  different  towns,  as 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  wh^i  each  article  is  considered  in  its  relative 
importance  the  lowest  level  is  91  and  the  highest  109,  with  New  York  midway 
counting  as  100.  "  If  the  towns  are  grouped  geographically  the  New  England 
and  southern  groups  show  the  highest  food  price  levels,  the'Middle  West  towns 
the  lowest,  the  position  of  the  New  England  towns  in  regard  both  to  wages 
-and  rents  being  here  reversed." 

As  regards  retail  prices  of  foods,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  ratio  between  the 
United  States  and  England  and  Wales  is  138  to  100. 

"  One  peculiarity  shown  by  the  budgets  is  the  comparatively  small  consump- 
tion of  baker's  bread  in  the  average  American  working-class  family,  the  con- 
Bumption  being  8i  lbs.  weekly  per  family  as  against  22  lbs.  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  place  of  bread  being  taken  in  the  United  States  to  some 
extent  by  rolls,  cakes,  biscuits,  etc.,  on  which  the  expenditure  is  about  three 
times  as  great  as  that  shown  in  the  average  British  budget  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consumption  of  meat  is  much  larger  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
consumption  of  vegetables  is  also  larger.  The  budgets  indicate  in  goieral  that 
the  dietary  of  American  working-class  families  is  more  liberal  and  more  varied 
than  that  of  corresponding  fiimilies  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  It  is  calculated  that  if  an  English  workman 
with  an  average  family  were  maintained  under  American  conditions  in  the 
same  standard  as  regards  food  consumption  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
his  wages  "  would  be  higher  In  the  United  States  by  about  130  per  cent,  with 
slightly  shorter  hours,  while  on  the  other  hand  his  expenditure  on  food  and 
r^t  would  be  higher  by  about  52  per  cent" 

In  addition  to  general  discussions  the  report  contains  the  details  of  the 
family  budgets  and  other  statistical  data  collected. 

Cost  of  living  in  American  towns,  H.  L.  Smith  (U,  8.  Senate,  62.  Cong,,  i. 
8es8,,  Doo.  S8,  pp,  74;  U.  8.  Dept.  Com.  <md  Lahor,  Bur.  Labor  Bvk  9S,  pp. 
SOO-^70). — ^A  summary  of  the  abova 

Cost  of  living  in  Switzerland,  D.  L.  Mubphy  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trad€  Rpt8. 
[U.  8.],  H  (1911),  No.  118,  pp.  792,  79S).—In  connection  with  this  summary  of 
statistical  data  some  information  is  given  regarding  an  attempt  made  in  St 
Gall  to  lower  prices  by  eliminating  middlemen. 

Beport  of  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of  fiscal  control  of  state  insti- 
tutions, H.  C.  WMftHT  (State  Charities  Aid  Assoc.  [N.  Y.]  Pub.  122,  1911,  pp. 
S5S). — Two  papers  are  included  in  this  report,  namely,  a  study  of  methods  of 
fiscal  control  in  state  Institutions  in  New  York,  and  a  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  fiscal  control  in  state  institutions  in  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 

From  an  extended  study  of  the  kind  and  character  of  foods  and  other  Bap- 
plies  and  the  situation  as  a  whole  in  state  institutions  in  New  York,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  Joint  contract  system  fbUowed  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  is 
subject  to  many  criticisms  and  that  such  centralization  is  not  necessarily  eco- 
nomical. The  detailed  criticisms  are  of  especial  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  questions  of  institution  management,  as  is  also  the  critical  comparison  of 
the  methods  of  purchasing  supplies  in  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Indiana,  reported  in 
the  second  paper. 

According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  **  an  institution  with  an  inmate  popula- 
tion of  400  or  over  can  ordinarily  secure  as  low  prices  as  can  a  central  body 
with  power  to  contract  for  large  quantities.  .  .  . 

"  In  those  institutions  which  seem  to  do  the  best  work  and  seem  to  care  for 
the  inmates  most  satisfoctorily,  the  superintendent  is  giv^i,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  board  of  managers,  a  large  degree  of  liberty  with  a  correspond- 
ing responsibility." 

From  the  data  which  he  secured  the  author  has  calculated  the  food  supplied 
annually  per  capita  and  its  cost,  and  the  protein  and  energy  content  of  the  food 
supplied  per  man  per  day  in  13  institutions  in  New  York,  0  in  Indiana,  and 
7  in  Iowa,  including  hospitals  for  the  insane,  soldiers'  homes,  industrial  schools, 
reformatories,  prisons,  and  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  for  epileptics. 

Average  data  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Average  food  per  man  per  year  and  nutritive  vakte  of  daily  ration  in  public 

institutions. 


Locfttlonofliutitutimf. 

Food  per  man  per 
year. 

Food  per  man  per 
day. 

Total 
amount 

Cost. 

Protein. 

Energy. 

NewYorlc 

POtMMb. 

1,227 
1,178 
1  423 

S45.06 
43.06 
fi6i48 

Qranu, 
104.02 
06.78 
106.47 

Oaloriea. 
8,313 

Indiana 

3,429 
8  001 
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The  diet  In  different  institutions  is  discussed  at  length  and  much  interesting 
material  is  recorded. 

The  report  contains  an  introduction  by  H.  Folka 

Housekeeping  efficiency,  C.  Babnabd  (Housekeeping  Bwpt,  Sta.  lOomk]  Bid, 
11,  pp.  20,  pis.  8). — Increased  efSciency  through  correct  house  planning*  the 
use  of  conveniences  and  labor-saving  devices,  and  the  elimination  of  needleas 
work  are  discussed,  and  data  recorded  regarding  the  actual  labor  involTed  hi 
performing  a  definite  tas]£  by  different  methods. 

[Problems  of  infant  feeding!  (Amer.  Assoc.  Study  askd  Prev.  Infant  Muf* 
tality  Trans.,  1  {1910),  pp.  S56,  pis.  11,  dgms.  38).— Papers  which  have  to  do 
with  problems  of  infant  feeding,  milk  supply,  questions  of  home  managonent, 
education,  and  similar  subjects  are  included  in  this  report  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  9-11,  1910. 

The  time  food  remains  In  the  body,  and  intestinal  activity  as  affected  by 
treatment  by  warm  flushing,  A.  Hilleb  {Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  S7  (1911), 
No.  17,  pp.  781-784,  dffm.  1 )  .—According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  any  given 
meal  does  not  pass  through  the  intestine  as  a  continuous  mass,  but  various 
portions  may  be  widely  separated  during  digestion.  The  influence  of  intestinal 
movements  on  the  passage  of  food  through  the  digestive  tract  is  discussed.  It 
was  found  that  with  healthy  individuals  food  remained  in  the  intestine  from 
18  to  42  hours.  Raw  peas  were  used  as  markers.  Data  obtained  under  patho- 
logical conditions  are  also  discussed. 

The  tryptlc  digestion  of  casein,  M.  Siegfried  {P/lUger*s  Arch.  Physiol,,  196 
(1910),  pp.  185-202). — ^The  results  of  an  extended  study  are  reported.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  trypsin-casein-peptone  on  hydrolysis  yields  the  largest  amount 
of  ammonia  and  the  smallest  amount  of  nitrog^ious  material  precipitated  by 
phosphotungstic  acid  of  any  of  the  materials  studied  by  the  method  used. 

The  constitution  of  protein  and  its  cleavage  and  synthesU  In  the  animal 
body,  I.  KoNiG  (Sitzber.  Naturhist.  Vcr.  Preuss.  Rheinlande  u,  Westfalens,  1910, 
No.  1,  Sect.  C,  pp.  Jhi2). — ^A  valuable  summary  of  data  on  this  important 
subject 

I  The  Influence  of  caffein  on  protein  metabolism  In  dogs,  with  some  remarks 
on  demethylation  in  the  body,  W.  Salant  and  I.  K.  Phelps  (Jour.  Pharmacol 
and  Ewpt.  Ther.,  2  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  401,  402).— The  results  of  experiments 
were  reported  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics. 
I  "  The  resistance  to  caffein  was  found  to  vary  with  the  amounts  of  the  urinary 
purlns  eliminated." 

I  The  elimination  of  creatln  and  creatlnln  after  the  administration  of 
caffein,  W.  Salant  and  J.  B.  Riegeb  (Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Expt.  Ther.,  2 
(1911),  No.  4,  pp.  400,  401). ^A  brief  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Pharmacology  and  Bzperi- 
mental  Therapeutics. 

According  to  the  authors,  experiments  on  rabbits  indicate  that  urinary 
creatln  is  increased  after  the  administration  of  caffein,  the  size  of  the  dose 
being  an  important  factor.  Neither  the  increased  diuresis  nor  the  diminished 
appetite  observed  could,  in  the  authors*  opinion,  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  ac- 
counting for  the  increased  output  of  creatln.  **  The  elimination  of  the  creatlnln 
was  variable  in  some  rabbits,  but  in  most  of  them  it  was  practically  not 
affected  by  caffein." 

Chemical  and  microscopical  studies  of  the  transportation  of  fat  through 
the  intestinal  wall  in  resorption,  A.  Noll  (Pfluger^s  Arch.  Physiol^  ISS 
(1910),  pp.  20&'247).—ln  general,  the  author  concludes,  on  the  basUi  of  Us 
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experimental  evidence,  that  the  phenomena  of  fat  transportation  which  can  be 
detected  with  the  microscope  represent  only  a  part  of  the  entire  procesa 

A  strengrth  and  endurance  test,  C.  F.  Lanowobthy  {Science^  iu  ser.,  SS 
(1911),  No,  858,  pp.  708-711). — In  a  contest  entered  into  for  a  wager  48  men 
endeavored  to  carry  on  the  back  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  for  approximately  10 
miles.  Of  this  number  6  completed  the  task,  while  the  others  dropped  out  at 
various  stages.  The  information  collected  from  a  number  of  the  men  showed 
that  they  lived  on  a  simple  mixed  diet  The  energy  expended  in  moving  the 
body  and  carrying  the  load  oyer  the  course  was  calculated  to  be  1,137  calories 
on  an  average  for  the  6  successful  contestants,  of  which  amount  707  calories 
would  represent  the  energy  expenditure  for  motion  of  forward  progression  and 
490  calories  the  energy  expended  in  moving  the  load. 

Similar  calculations  for  individuals  and  for  groups  are  reported. 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  men  who  engaged  in  the  contest  were,  as 
regards  their  food,  their  occupation,  and  their  general  living  conditions,  repre- 
sentative of  a  very  large  group  of  our  population  who  are  living  comfortably 
and  meeting  their  daily  obligations  in  a  creditable  manner,  who  are,  in  fact, 
living  the  average  life  of  the  average  man,  with  its  varied  activities  and 
interesta 

*'In  so  far  as  the  recorded  data  throw  light  on  the  subject,  they  indicate 
that  the  average  man  living  the  average  life  is  capable  of  meeting  body  demands 
of  considerable  severity — ^a  conclusion  which  perhaps  few  would  question,  but 
which  it  is  interesting  to  consider  in  the  light  of  numerical  data." 

Effects  on  men  at  rest  of  breathing  oxygen-rich  gas  mixtures,  F.  G.  Bene- 
dict and  H.  L-  Higgins  (Amer,  Jour.  Physiol.,  28  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  1-^8,  Jig. 
1). — From  tests  with  normal  individuals  lying  down  at  complete  muscular  rest 
12  hours  after  the  last  meal  and  breathing  air  mixtures  containing  40,  60,  and 
90  per  cent  oxygen,  respectively,  it  was  found  "  that  there  is  no  appar^t  dif- 
ference between  the  metabolism  as  indicated  by  the  gaseous  exchange  (i.  e., 
the  carbon  dioxid  output,  oxygen  c<Misumptlon,  and  respiratory  quotient)  and 
the  metabolism  when  breathing  ordinary  air;  that  there  is  no  change  in  the 
respiration,  either  as  to  character,  depth,  or  frequency,  as  compared  with  the 
same  factors  when  breathing  ordinary  air;  [and]  that  the  pulse  rate  is  lower 
with  oxygen-rich  mixtures  than  when  breathing  ordinary  air;  furthermore, 
that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  oxygen  breathed  (up  to  90  per  cent),  the  lower 
the  pulse." 

A  respiration  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxid  pro- 
dnced  by  small  animals,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  J.  Homans  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol., 
28  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  29-48,  dgms.  2).— A  respiration  apparatus  of  a  size  suit- 
able for  experiments  with  small  animals  has  been  constructed  and  is  described. 
A  kymograph  is  used  in  connection  with  it  to  indicate  the  muscular  activity  of 
the  animal. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  closed-chamber  method  for  determining  carbon 
dioxid  in  short  experiments  with  small  animals  is  to  be  strongly  recommended 
for  a  preliminary  survey  of  many  research  problems  in  animal  metabolism, 
though  it  is  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  direct  determinations  of  oxygen  and 
heat 

Handbook  of  physiological  methods. — ^Nutrition,  edited  by  R.  Tiobrstedt 
{Handhuch  der  Physiologischen  Methodik.  Emdhrvng,  Leipsic,  1911,  itoZ.  i,  pt. 
S,  pp.  228,  figs.  137).— Three  papers  are  included  in  this  handbook,  namely: 
Metabolism,  by  W.  Caspari  and  N.  Zuntz;  Respiration  Apparatus,  by  R.  Tiger- 
frtedt ;  and  Galorimetry,  by  M.  Rubner,  each  of  which  provides  a  historical  and 
critical  summary  of  work  which  has  been  accomplished. 
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ANDCAL  PBOBUCTION. 

[Man  and  anlmalfl],  edited  by  H.  Esaemeb  (Der  Menseh  und  die  Erde. 
Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Biuttgwrt,  1906,  vols  1,  pp.  XII+500,  pis.  H,  figs.  US;  2, 
pp.  XIII  H-  515,  pis.  i5,  figs.  29S). — The  first  two  volumes  of  this  series  consist 
of  articles  of  a  popular  nature,  written  by  different  authors,  on  domesticated 
animals  and  on  the  value  of  wild  and  domesticated  animals  to  agriculture,  com- 
merce, science,  and  medicine. 

The  Vienna  institution  for  experimental  biology*  C.  L.  Edwabdb  {Pop.  8cL 
Mo.,  78  (1911),  Jfo.  6,  pp.  584-^01,  figs.  iS).— An  outline  of  the  work  under- 
taken at  this  Institution  Is  given,  together  with  a  description  of  the  equipment 
employed  In  caring  for  the  animals  used  In  studying  variation,  inheritance  of 
functional  adaptations,  and  other  problems  In  heredity  and  biology. 

The  relation  of  biology  to  agriculture,  F.  R.  Mabshall  (Pop.  8ci.  Mo.,  78 
{1911),  No.  6,  pp.  5S9-55S). — ^An  appreciation  of  the  value  to  agriculture  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  biological  research. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  aside  from  the  fle]d  of  economic  entomology  the  studies 
of  botanists  have  contributed  more  to  agriculture  than  those  of  soologlsts,  and 
that  the  expectations  of  the  more  sanguine  Mendellans  have  not  been  realized 
because  they  overlooked  the  fact  "  that  we  are  not  able  to  originate  any  specific 
character  desired ;  that  not  all  characters  are  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the 
Mendellan  formula;  and  that,  except  for  purposes  of  research.  It  Is  seldom 
practicable  to  breed  for  but  one  single  or  unit  character  at  a  time." 

The  measurement  of  natural  selection,  J.  A.  Habus  (Pop.  8ck  Mo.,  78 
(1911),  No,  6,  pp.  521-^88,  figs.  7). — ^Thls  Is  written  to  show  that  natural  selec- 
tion, like  artificial  selection  and  other  factors  which  may  affect  a  change  In 
type  of  animals  and  plants,  Is  capable  of  direct  measurement.  The  work  already 
done  along  this  line  Is  summarized. 

Pure  lines  in  the  study  of  genetics  in  lower  organisms,  H.  S.  Jenninos 
(Amer.  Nat.,  45  (1911),  No.  580,  pp.  79-89,  dgm.  1). — Concrete  examples  are 
given  to  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  genotype.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  in  work  in 
genetics,  as  well  as  In  other  fields  of  biology,  a  mixture  of  "  unknown  genotypes 
will  always  give  confused  and  ambiguous  results,  whose  significance  no  one  can 
know.  If,  on  the  other  hand  we  work  with  single  genotypes,  or  with  known 
combinations  of  them,  we  shall  understand  what  our  results  mean." 

The  biometric  proof  of  the  pure  line  theory,  J.  A.  Habbis  (Amer.  Nat.,  45 
(1911),  No.  5S4,  pp.  846^63). --This  paper  presents  the  pure  line  theory  as  it 
appears  to  the  biometrldan,  and  Indicates  methods  of  work  which  seem  neces- 
sary to  the  drawing  of  sound  conclusions 

It  Is  stated  that  the  work  of  Pearl,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  676), 
and  of  others  can  not  be  cited  In  support  of  the  pure  line  theory  or  that  selec- 
tion In  general  Is  without  effect,  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  Characters 
which  are  not  inherited  at  all  can  not  be  taken  to  prove  that  selection  In  general 
Is  Ineffective;  (2)  Improvement  of  any  single  character  can  not  be  supposed  to 
be  unlimited;  (3)  selection  can  not  In  general  carry  a  character  beyond  a 
degree  consistent  with  the  optimum  for  maintenance  and  reproduction. 

Biometric  arguments  regarding  the  genotype  concept,  R.  Pbabl  (Amer. 
Nat.,  45  (1911),  No.  5S7,  pp.  561-566). —A  reply  to  criticisms  noted  above. 

Male  mitochondria  in  fertilized  ovum,  F.  Meves  (Anat.  Anz.,  86  (1910), 
No.  28-^4,  pp.  609-614;  abs.  in  Jow.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1910,  No.  5, 
p.  557). — Further  evidence  Is  offered  In  support  of  the  author's  view  (E.  S.  B., 
20,  p.  1169)  that  chondrlosomes  represent  a  primitive  and  hereditary  sub- 
stance In  the  cytoplasm.  Hiey  appear  to  be  derived  from  both  male  and  female 
germ  cells. 
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The  thymiiB  and  sexual  organs. — ^m.  Their  relationship  to  the  srrowth  of 
the  animal,  D.  N.  Paton  (Jour,  PhysioL,  42  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  267-282,  fig.  1).— 
The  removal  of  the  thymus  retarded  the  growth  of  the  testes  in  young  guinea 
pigs,  but  not  in  those  weighing  above  900  gm.  The  simultaneous  removal  of 
the  thymus  and  testes  in  very  young  guinea  pigs  checked  tlie  growth  of  the 
animals,  but  the  removal  of  the  testes  or  thymus  alone  had  no  effect  upon 
the  growth.  Female  guinea  pigs  deprived  of  the  thymus  at  an  early  age  became 
pregnant  about  the  same  time  as  normal  animals.  Ovariotomy  and  ovariotomy 
with  thymus  extraction  appeared  to  exercise  no  effect  on  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  immature  females. 

These  results  indicate  that  in  the  guinea  pig  both  the  thymus  and  testes 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  growth  of  immature  animals,  and  that  after  the 
removal  of  one  of  these  organs  the  other  can  compensate  in  part  at  least  for 
the  loss  of  the  other. 

On  metallic  coloring  in  birds  and  insects,  A.  A.  Michelson  {PhU.  Mag.  and 
Jour.  8ci,,  21  {1911),  No.  124,  PP-  554-5^7).— This  is  a  study  of  the  iridescent 
plumage  of  pigeons,  peacocks,  fowls,  butterflies,  and  other  animals  caused  by 
reflected  light  as  distinguished  from  the  colors  due  directly  to  pigments.  In 
optical  tests  with  polarized  light  measurements  were  made  of  the  phase  dif- 
ferences and  amplitude  ratios  for  various  angles  of  incidence.  The  difficulty  en- 
countered by  the  absence  of  a  true  optical  surface  was  met  by  replacing  the 
objective  collimator  and  of  the  observing  telescope  by  low-power  microscope 
objectives  of  small  aperture. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  iridescence  is  due  to  an  extremely  thin  film  of 
some  substances  closely  analogous  in  optical  qualities  to  thin  films  of  anilin 
dyes. 

Experimental  investigations  on  the  inheritance  of  hyperdactylism  of 
fowls. — ^IH,  Control  experiments  and  experiments  with  common  fowls,  D. 
Babfukth  {Arch.  Enticickl.  Mech.  Organ,,  31  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  4'^9~511),— 
Hyperdactylism  in  common  fowls  was  found  to  be  inherited  independently  of 
sex,  as  in  the  case  of  Orpingtons  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  572),  and  may  remain  latent 
over  one  generation.  Tbe  author  does  not  think  hyperdactylism  is  inherited  in 
Mendellan  proportion. 

Inheritance  of  fecundity  in  the  domestic  fowl»  R.  Peabl  {Amer.  Nat.,  45 
{1911),  No.  534,  pp.  321-345,  figs.  5). — ^The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  present 
figures  sufficient  to  indicate  with  some  degree  of  probability  that  egg  production 
in  fowls  is  inherited,  and  "  probably  inherited  in  accord  with  the  genotype  con- 
cept in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  and  can  not  here  have  pure  lines  in 
the  strict  sense  of  Johannsen's  definition." 

The  winter  egg  production  of  each  generation  of  represented  pedigrees  show- 
ing high  and  low  fecundity  lines  are  presented  in  graphic  form.  The  aim  since 
1907  has  been  to  discover  and  propagate  genotypes  of  high  and  low  fecundity, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  selection  is  shown  in  the  following  mean  winter 
production  with  high  fecundity  lines:  1908-0,  54.16;  1900-10,  47.57;  1910-11, 
50.58,  as  compared  with  22.06,  26.05,  and  17,  respectively,  for  all  low  fecundity 
lines.  Effectiveness  of  selection  within  the  genotype  was  found  to  be  without 
influence. 

The  differentiation  of  sex  and  the  relation  of  the  sex  in  chicks,  E.  Thom- 
SEK  {Arch.  Entwicki.  Mech.  Organ.,  31  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  512-530,  pis.  2). — ^The 
sex  of  incubating  chicks  could  be  determined  microscopically  on  the  flf  th  day, 
and  macroscopically  on  the  ninth  day.  The  secondary  sexual  characters  were 
established  before  hatching.    Of  805  chicks  385  were  males. 

A  bibliography  is  appoided.  jigitized  byGoOglc 
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The  structure  of  the  reproductive  orerans  in  the  f  ree-martiji,  vith  a  theory 
of  the  significaiice  of  the  abnormality,  D.  B.  H^bt  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Edinb.^ 
SO  {1909-10),  No,  S,  pp.  230-24 1,  pis.  2;  Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  23 
{1910),  No.  S,  pp.  198-^05,  figs.  5;  also  separate) .^-The  sex  organs  of  her- 
maphrodltee  and  sterile  cattle  are  Illustrated  and  described.  There  is  also  a 
further  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  free-martin  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  472). 

"  The  free-martin  is,  according  to  Mendellan  phraseology,  a  pure  or  extracted 
recessive  quft  its  g^iital  determinants,  and  the  potent  twin  a  pure  or  extracted 
dominant,  both  of  F*  in  the  Mendellan  scheme.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
as  in  three  of  Numan's  cases,  the  recessive  element  is  less  complete." 

A  bibliography  ii^  appended. 

The  influence  of  castration  on  orsranisms.— IV,  The  conformation  of  cas- 
trated heifers,  J.  Tandleb  and  K.  Keller  {Arch.  EntuHckl.  Mech.  Organ.,  SI 
{1910),  No.  2,  pp.  289-S06,  pi  1,  fig.  i )  .—Measurements  of  desexed  heifers  show 
that  in  conformation  they  approach  the  type  of  a  castrated  male  rather  than 
that  of  a  normal  male.  In  this  respect  the  results  agree  with  those  of  the 
authors'  previous  studies  of  human  beings.  It  is  stated  that  desexing  both 
males  and  females  causes  them  to  resemble  an  intermediate  or  asexual  type 
rather  than  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Report  of  the  animal  industrialist,  J.  M.  Scott  {Florida  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
XIV-XVIII).—As  in  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  23.  p.  78)  velvet  beans  in  the  pod 
were  found  to  be  a  cheaper  protein  daii^  feed  than  cottonseed  meal.  When 
the  basal  ration  was  wheat  bran  and  Japanese  cane  silage  the  cost  of  millc 
with  the  former  ration  was  13.3  cts.  per  gallon,  and  with  the  latter  ration  16.5 
cts.  per  gallon.  It  is  estimated  that  when  cotton-seed  meal  is  worth  $1.60  per 
hundred,  velvet  beans  in  the  pod  are  worth  $1.58  per  hundred  for  dairy  cows. 
Velvet  beans  in  the  pod  also  require  30  per  cent  less  roughage  than  when 
cottonseed  meal  is  fed. 

In  a  pig-feeding  test  5  pigs  on  a  ration  of  com,  Japanese  cane,  and  velvet 
beans  in  the  pod  made  an  average  daily  gain  in  51  days  of  0.71  lb.  per  head  at 
a  cost  of  8.6  cts.  per  pound. 

In  a  steer-feeding  experiment  Shorthorns  made  an  average  daily  gain  in 
weight  for  the  first  year  of  1.07  lbs.,  Herefords  0.07  lb.,  and  the  natives  1.096 
lbs.  per  head. 

Wintering  young  store  cattle,  J.  L.  Duncan  {Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr. 
Ireland  Jour.,  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  142-146). — CJalves  bom  in  the  autumn  made 
faster  gains  during  the  winter  when  housed  at  night  in  a  well-ventilated  shed 
than  did  calves  which  received  no  shelter,  but  by  midsummer  there  was  little 
difference  in  the  2  lots*  Wet  weather  had  a  more  injurious  effect  on  the 
unprotected  cattle  than  did  a  protracted  cold  spell. 

The  practicability  of  supplying  native  beef  to  the  army,  G.  E.  Nesom 
{Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  4  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  119-121), --This  con- 
tains statistics  on  the  live  stock  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Philippnes, 
which  total  nearly  250,000  head  of  cattle  and  nearly  750,000  head  of  wa'ter 
buffaloes.  There  are  also  data  on  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  and  on  the 
amount  of  meat  used  by  the  army  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Philippines  are  extensive  importers  of  both  live  stock  and  meat  products,  but 
that  the  islands  can  become  a  great  grazing  country  in  the  future,  if  the  con- 
tagious diseases  now  menacing  the  industry  can  be  controlled. 

The  native  cattle  of  Finland  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  S8  {1911),  No.  SI,  pp. 
S70,  S71,  figs.  5). — This  is  a  review  of  a  monograph  by  H.  Nylander,  which 
contains  a  history  of  cattle  breeding  in  Finland  and  a  description  of  the  native 
breeds  of  cattle. 
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The  histoiy  of  the  development  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  in  Bavaria, 
Attinger  {Deut  Landto.  Tierzucht,  15  {1911),  Nos.  19,  pp.  221,  222;  20,  pp. 
2S3,  23J^). — ^A  historical  account  of  Improved  methods  of  breeding,  and  of  the 
influence  of  introduced  breeds  of  cattle. 

Feeding^  sheep  and  lambs:  CSlover  hay  v.  native  hay;  turnips  v.  dry 
ration,  T.  R.  Abkell  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bill.  152,  pp.  S-19,  figs.  5).— This 
reports  the  results  of  feeding  tests  conducted  during  1909-10  to  test  the  rela- 
tive feeding  values  for  sheep  of  (1)  clover  hay-  v.  the  ordinary  hay  mixture  of 
very  variable  composition  and  designated  native  hay,  grown  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  (2)  turnips  in  conjunction  with  grain  and  hay  v.  a  dry  ration  of  grain 
and  hay. 

In  the  first  experiment  4  lots  of  sheep  were  used,  five  in  each  lot,  2  lots 
consisting  of  ewe  lambs  of  the  mutton  breeds,  and  the  others  of  2  to  3-year-old 
ewes,  either  Rambouillets  or  the  ordinary  grade  stock  of  New  Hampshire. 
Both  lots  of  lambs  were  fed  an  equal  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  com,  bran,  and 
oats  (equal  parts  by  weight)  and  turnips.  In  addition  one  lot  was  fed  clover 
hay,  the  other  an  equal  quantity  of  native  hay.  With  the  aged  ewes  the  same 
plan  was  followed  with  the  hay,  but  they  were  fed  only  turnips  besides. 
Analyses  of  all  the  feeds  and  digestion  coefficients  of  the  native  hay  are 
reported. 

The  lambs  fed  clover  hay  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.351  lb.  per  lamb 
at  a  cost  of  7.66  cts.  per  pound ;  those  fed  native  hay,  0.229  lb.  at  a  cost  of 
12.4  cts.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  aged  ewes  were  0.184  lb.  at  a  cost 
of  16.24  cts.,  and  0.065  lb.  at  a  cost  of  42.87  cts.,  respectively.  The  poor  results 
with  native  hay  were  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contained  large  quantities  of 
timothy  and  other  grasses  that  the  sheep  did  not  relish.  Farmers  are  advised 
to  sell  their  timothy  and  native  hay  and  purchase  for  their  sheep  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay. 

In  the  second  test  10  ewe  lambs  of  the  mutton  breeds  were  divided  into  two 
lots.  Lot  1  was  fed  grain  (oats,  bran,  and  corn  in  equal  parts  by  weight)  and 
clover  hay;  lot  2,  the  grain  mixture,  clover  hay,  and  turnips.  The  amount  of 
grain  and  clover  hay  given  to  lot  2  was  so  reduced  that  the  cost  of  the  ration 
would  equal  that  of  lot  1.  Lot  1  made  an  average  dally  gain  per  lamb  of  0.29 
lb.  at  a  cost  of  11.96  cts.  per  pound ;  lot  2  a  dally  gain  of  0.378  lb.  at  a  cost  of 
9.60  cts.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  very  striking.  In  every  instance 
the  turnip-fed  lambs  made  decidedly  better  gains  than  those  fed  the  dry  ration. 
This  was  especially  apparent  toward  the  end  of  the  test.  The  difference  is 
attributed  to  a  stagnation  of  the  appetite  of  those  fed  the  dry  ration.  "The 
turnip-fed  lambs  eagerly  sought  and  would  have  eaten  more." 

The  pi^,  F.  Faelli  (II  Porco.  MUan,  1911,  pp.  461;  rev.  in  Vet,  Jour.,  67 
(1911),  No.  4S1,  pp.  Sll,  312). — ^A  pioneer  work  on  the  breeds,  breeding,  feeding, 
and  management  of  swine  from  the  Italian  point  of  view. 

Is  German  meat  meal  a  good  feed  for  swine  P  M.  Pofp,  W.  Felling  and  F. 
ScHth^E  (Deut.  Landto.  Presse,  38  (1911),  Nos.  37,  pp.  429,  430;  38,  pp.  44O,  441, 
figs.  4)' — ^Meat  meal  proved  to  have  about  the  same  vulue  as  fish  meal  when 
used  as  a  supplement  to  barley  and  in  mixed  rations  for  swine.  It  was  supe- 
rior to  a  proprietary  mixed  feed  or  to  a  ration  composed  entirely  of  barley. 
Analyses  of  feeds  and  results  of  slaughter  tests  are  given. 

The  conditions  underlying  the  breeding  of  Percherons,  and  a  comparison 
of  their  form  with  the  Boulonnais  and  Belgian  breeds  based  on  official 
measurements,  W.  GforzMANN  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  40  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-81,  pis. 
3). — ^This  treats  of  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  geographic  distribution  of 
the  Percherons.    Measurements  of  515  Percherons  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 
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The  single  testing  system  of  breeding  for  egg  production,  D.  F.  LAtmn 
(Jour.  Dept,  Agr.  80.  Auat.,  H  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  74&-759,  figs,  d).— In  order  to 
detect  good  layers  from  which  to  breed,  the  author  advocates  the  keying  of 
hens  in  single  pens  Instead  of  using  trap  nests.  Details  are  giv^i  for  the 
management  of  the  hens  and  the  keeping  of  records  when  this  system  is  used. 

The  Buckeye;  one  of  the  newer  breeds,  Mas.  Gebtbude  O.  Eabl  and  A.  H. 
WKiSBBaw  (Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  18  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  596,  627,  fig.  1).— An  account 
of  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  a  new  general  utility  breed  of  fowla 

The  principles  of  ostrich  feeding,  J.  E.  DmatDBN  {Agr.  Jour.  Brit.  Ea$t 
Africa,  3  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  2S3-240 ) .—Thia  article  discusses  wild  and  tame 
breeding  stock,  the  characteristics  of  the  perfect  plume,  selective  breeding,  and 
yariability  in  progeny. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  oyster  propagation  at  Bamegat,  N.  J.,  1900, 
J.  Nelson  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  225-266,  pis.  5).— The  factors  influ- 
encing oyster  propagation  which  were  studied  included  temperature,  rainfall, 
direction  of  winds  and  their  force,  the  extent  of  the  tides,  and  allied  phenomena 
as  they  affect  one  another  and  as  they  are  modified  by  local  conditions,  topog- 
raphy, character  of  the  bottom,  and  situation  of  streams. 

The  range  of  the  spawning  season  observed  thus  far  extends  from  June  10 
until  October,  but  the  principal  periods  are  between  June  14  and  August  10. 
Both  spawning  and  spatting  occurred  in  climaxes  which  coincided  with  warm 
waves.  The  effect  of  such  waves  was  to  warm  the  water,  especially  on  shallow 
flats.  The  temperature  effect  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  temperature  previously  experienced.  Hence  it  is  that  oysters 
taken  from  the  warmer  southern  waters  and  planted  in  the  colder  northern 
waters  fail  to  propagate  although  well  filled  with  spawn,  and  that  northern 
oysters  taken  into  more  southern  regions  will  spawn  earlier  than  the  nativea 
A  cold  period  followed  by  warm  weather  has  a  greater  effect  than  if  the  am- 
trast  was  less  marked,  and  when  a  cool  period  succeeds  a  warm  spell  it  has  a 
chilling  effect,  even  though  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  that  which  in  a  reverse 
case  would  have  stimulated  spawning.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  probably 
other  causes,  yet  to  be  discovered,  that  supplement  this  influence  of  temperature 

It  is  unknown  why  spawn  floats  for  weeks  while  growing  to  the  spatting  stxe 
and  yet  is  not  seen  in  the  filtration  of  the  water  between  the  warm  periods. 
"  Particularly  important  is  the  discovery  that  the  spawn  emitted  does  not  set 
as  spat  as  early  as  has  been  hitherto  believed  by  the  best  authoritiea  This  dis- 
covery has  two  aspects,  one  of  eicouragement  and  one  of  discouragement  The 
encouraging  side  is  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  long  period  in  which  the 
fry  is  floating  to  get  the  cultch  ready  to  plant  at  the  very  best  time  and  not 
have  to  trust  to  luck.  There  is  also  hope  of  finding  out  other  useful  facts  about 
the  setting  of  spat  On  the  other  hand,  the  discouraging  feature  that  grows  ont 
of  this  discovery  is  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  breed  oysters  artlflcially  than 
we  had  hitherto  hoped.*' 

Observations  and  experimental  data  on  spawning,  fertilizing,  salinity,  and 
filtration  are  reported  and  summarized  in  tables  and  charts.  An  alleged  oyster 
disease  was  investigated  and  found  to  be  due  to  a  deposit  of  mud,  which  settled 
in  a  depression  whenever  easterly  winds  prevailed  in  the  spring  for  a  conside^ 
able  length  of  time.  A  floating  laboratory  for  further  study  of  oyster  propaga- 
tion is  illustrated  and  described. 

On  the  composition  of  forage  plants,  L.  Goblet  (Jour.  9oo.  Agr.  Brabant  et 
Hainaut,  56  (1911),  No.  22,  pp.  271,  272).— Analyses  are  reported  of  dov^, 
alfiilfii,  and  prairie  haya 

Soy  beans  and  their  by-products,  F.  Honoamp  {Landw.  Vers.  Btat.,  79 
(1910),  No.  4-^,  pp.  241-^84,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  ZentbU  Gesam.  JPhysioL  %.  Path. 
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8tofftoech8€U,  fk  8er.,  6  (1911),  No.  139,  HO),— This  deals  with  the  ch^nical 
compoBition  and  the  use  of  the  soy  bean  and  its  by-products  for  feeding  pur- 
posea 

The  Investigations  of  others  on  this  subject  are  reviewed,  and  digestion  ex- 
periments by  the  author  are  reported  in  which  the  coefficients  of  digestion  in 
experiments  with  wethers  were  as  follows:  Soy-bean  cake  from  which  j:he  oil 
had  been  removed  by  pressure,  protein  d2.8,  fat  92.8,  nitrogen-free  extract  102.7, 
fiber  36.1  per  cent ;  cake  from  which  the  oil  had  been  extracted,  protein  91.9, 
fat  67.6,  nitrogen-free  extract  105.4,  fiber  99.3  per  cent  Averaging  these  results 
with  those  obtained  by  other  investigators  it  is  estimated  that  in  100  lb&  of 
pressed  soy-bean  cake  there  are  the  following  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients: 
Protein  43.3,  nitr<xgen  31.1,  fat  6.9,  fiber  4.4  lbs. ;  in  the  extracted  cake,  protehi 
4a  nitrogen-free  extract  34.6,  fat  1.2,  fiber  5.2  lbs. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Molasses  and  sugar  foods  for  live  stock,  W.  Goodwin  {Jour,  Pd,  Agr. 
[Zrondon],  18  {1911),  No,  2,  pp.  97-106»),—A  summary  of  information  on  the 
value  of  molasses  as  a  feed  for  live  stock,  based  on  the  latest  scientific  investi- 
gations in  different  countries  The  author  warns  stock  feeders  against  paying 
a  high  price  for  molasses  feeds  when  the  absorbent  material  is  peat  or  some 
other  substance  containing  little  or  no  nutritive  material. 

On  oat-mlll  refuse  feeds,  N.  Hansson  {K.  Landttr.  Akad.  Handl.  och 
Tidskr,,  50  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  80-85).— Analyses  of  the  various  oat  refuse  feeds 
are  given  and  their  feeding  value  discussed.  Attention  is  called  to  the  varying 
composition  of  these  feeds  and  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  guaranties  for  their 
maximum  fiber  contents,  as  well  as  for  the  minimum  percentages  of  protein, 
fat,  and  carbohydrates  which  they  contain. 

Some  condimental  stock  feeds  (kraft-och  hiUsofoder),  their  composition 
and  feedi2ig  value,  N.  Hansbon  {Meddel.  Ceniralanst.  Foraoksv.  Jordhruh- 
8omrdd€t,  1911,  No.  41,  pp.  16.). — ^The  results  of  chemical  and  microscopical  ex- 
aminations of  proprietary  stock  feeds  and  one  sample  of  concentrated  feeding 
phosphate  are  given.  Farmers  are  warned  against  purchasing  feeding  stuffs 
composed  of  unknown  mixtures  and  sold  at  high  prices  under  fancy  names  on 
account  of  their  medicinal  qualities.  "Above  all  it  is  in  order  to  suspect  all 
preparations  sold  at  much  higher  prices  than  our  best  concentrated  feeding 
stuffa  There  are  no  mixed  feeds  that  can  have  an  appreciably  higher  value 
than  these  for  healthy  animals." 

Beport  of  commercial  feed  staff s,  J.  B.  Haixjoan  (Louisiana  Staa.  Feed 
Sivffa  Bpt.  1909-10,  pp.  120). — ^Analyses  are  r^[)orted  of  9,381  samples  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  cottonseed  feed,  com  chops,  hominy  feeds,  brewers'  grains,  poultry 
feeds,  alfalfa  meal,  molasses  and  other  mixed  feeds,  and  wheat,  rice,  and  animal 
by-products. 

ITotice  of  Judgment  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notice  of  Judgment  868,  pp.  2). — 
This  relates  to  the  misbranding  of  proprietary  feeds. 

Public  abattoirs:  Their  planning  and  the  organization  of  their  personnel, 
S.  M.  DoDDiNGTON)  Jour,  Meat  and  Milk  Hyg.,  1  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  266-274).— 
A  consideration  of  the  essential  factors  which  should  govern  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  arrangement  of  public  abattoirs. 

Some  modem  abattoirs  and  abattoir  methods,  A.  Tbimble  {Jour.  Meat  and 
MUk  Hyg.,  1  (1911),  Nos.  2,  pp.  98-109;  h  PP.  207-219,  figs.  !«).— These  articles 
contain  the  main  t&ctB  of  a  report  of  a  committee  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  which 
investigated  the  arrangement  and  equipment  of  slaughterhouses  and  methods 
of  slaughtering  as  practiced  in  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Cologne, 
and  Islington.  ^  t 
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AnnalB  of  dairying  in  Europe. — ^Dairy  husbandry  from  prehistoric  times, 
L.  M.  DouGLAB  (Cream.  Jour.,  21  (1911),  Nos.  23,  pp.  1,  2,  figs.  5;  24,  pp.  1,  2,  fig. 
1;  22  (1911),  Nos.  i,  pp.  1,  2;  S,  pp.  1,  2;  ^,  pp.  i,  2,  fi^.  1;  5.  pp.  i,  2,  figs.  6; 
6,  pp.  1,  10,  11,  figs.  10;  7,  p.  1;  8,  pp.  12,  2k,  figs.  2;  9,  pp.  i,  20,  figs.  S).— The 
history  of  dairying  from  Its  beginnings  with  the  early  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  up  to  the  time  of  the  Introduction  of  modem  methods  as  practiced  in 
European  countries  Is  briefly  reviewed. 

Farm  dairying,  Lauba  Rose  (Chicago,  1911,  pp.  XIV -{-298,  pis.  29,  figs.  37).-- 
A  practical  work  which  treats  of  dairy  husbandry  and  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese. 

Bulletin  of  the  International  Federation  of  Dairying  (Bui.  F^d.  Intemat. 
Lait.,  1911,  No,  6,  pp.  72,  pis.  S). — This  contains  information  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  International  Dairy  Federation  and  other  matters  of  general 
Interest  to  those  interested  In  the  production  and  sale  of  dairy  products. 

Cow  fodder,  P.  McOonnell  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  2  (1911),  No.  i,  pp. 
212-2U)' — ^A  study  of  the  value  of  Bhuda  kale,  thousand-headed  kale,  and 
rape,  as  compared  with  other  feeds  for  tiding  cows  over  the  dry  season  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  Bhuda  kale  was  the  first  to  show  the  effects  of  drought.  Rape  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  be  affected  by  clubroot  All  3  fodders  gave  a  very 
pronounced  unpleasant  flavor  to  both  milk  and  butter.  Bhuda  kale  gave  the 
highest  average  milk  yield,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded  a  much  less  weight 
per  acra  Considering  the  good  and  bad  points  of  all  3  fodders,  the  thousand- 
headed  kale  ranked  highest,  as  It  yielded  a  high  average  amount  of  milk  and 
resisted  drought  and  attacks  of  parasites. 

When  a  change  was  made  In  the  ration  from  these  fodders  to  com  fodder 
there  was  an  increase  In  the  dally  average  milk  yield  of  2|  lbs.  per  cow,  and  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  flavor  of  the  butter  was  Improved.  One  acre  of  Japa- 
nese millet  gave  a  yield  of  22  tons  of  gre^i  fodder  per  acre,  and  on  many  farms 
it  has  taken  the  place  of  malase.  Tares  proved  to  be  an  excellent  fodder,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  months. 

A  4-year  test  of  meadows,  J.  P.  Beileb  (Deut.  Landw.  Tierzucht,  15  (1911), 
Nos.  15,  pp.  nS-175,  fig.  1;  16,  pp.  185,  168). — In  experiments  with  milch  cows 
during  the  years  1905-1908,  hay  from  fields  fertilized  with  Thomas  slag  and 
kalnlt  gave,  even  when  the  soil  contained  a  good  proportion  of  potash,  larger 
yields  and  of  superior  chemical  and  botanical  composition  than  hay  which  had 
received  Thomas  slag  without  kalnlt 

Milk  production.— IV,  Computing  rations  for  dairy  cows,  O.  F.  Hunzikeb 
and  O.  E.  Reed  (Indiana  8ta.  Circ.  26,  pp.  21). — ^Thls  presents  tables  and  data 
to  encourage  cow  owners  to  give  more  attention  to  the  feeding  of  their  cows  by 
being  able  to  formulate  rations. 

Winter  milk  production,  J.  L.  Duncan  (Dept.  Agr,  and  Tech.  Insir.  Ireland 
Jour.,  11  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  132-Hl). — ^A  report  of  a  3-year  experiment  at  the 
agricultural  station  of  Glonakllty  on  the  economics  of  winter  dairying  In  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  average  yearly  production  per  cow  was  733  gal.,  at  an 
average  cost  of  4id.  per  gallon.  The  average  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  3.42 
percent 

[The  college  dairy  herd],  F.  G.  Minkleb  (New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpt.  1909,  pp. 
56-76,  pis.  7). — ^A  general  account  is  given  of  the  management  and  records  of 
the  college  dairy  herd. 

During  the  year  ended  November  30,  1908,  the  average  yield  of  24  cows  was 
8,857.7  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  4.38  per  c»it  of  fat     The  following  year  the 
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average  jrield  for  31  cows  was  8,561.1  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  4.26  per  cent  of 
fat  The  average  cost  of  the  feed  for  each  cow  per  day  was  33.3  cts.  and  per 
quart  of  milk  3.04  cts.  The  total  cost  of  milk,  including  labor,  was  4.16  cts. 
per  quart  when  based  on  the  cost  of  growing  the  feed  consumed  and  4.8  cts. 
when  based  on  market  prices  of  feed. 

Milk  records  of  twelve  different  breeds  of  cattle  (Dent.  Landio.  Presse,  38 
{1911),  Nos.  S6,  pp.  418-420;  57,  p.  4S1;  S8,  pp.  44U  442;  S9,  pp,  456,  457;  40, 
pp.  466,  467,  fiffs.  55).— This  series  of  articles  contains  data  of  the  milk  produc- 
tion of  12  German  breeds. 

Fnrtlier  investigratioiis  on  the  influence  of  stlmtilatiiig  substances  on  milk 
secretion,  G.  Fingeblino  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  74  (1911),  No.  5-5.  pp.  163^ 
182). — In  continuation  of  earlier  work  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  677),  3  goats  were  fed 
a  mixture  of  appetizing  foods  composed  of  malt  sprouts,  starch,  sesame  cake, 
meadow  hay,  and  salt.  Larger  yields  were  obtained  with  this  ration  than  on  a 
ration  which  contained  the  same  amount  of  food  material  but  consisting  of  less 
palatable  foods,  such  as  peanut  oil,  starch,  gluten,  feed  lime,  hay  ash,  and  straw. 
When  molasses  was  added  to  the  latter  ration  the  yield  was  increased,  showing 
that  the  materials  in  the  molasses  have  favorable  effect  on  milk  secretion  out- 
side of  any  digestible  nutrients  which  they  contain. 
Analyses  of  feeds  and  feces  and  other  data  are  Included  in  the  report 
Influence  of  watery  feeds  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  F.  Tanctl 
and  A.  Zaitschek  (Landio.  Vers.  Stat,  74  {191t),  No.  5-^5,  pp.  183-249) .—In 
this  investigation  the  rations  of  10  cows  were  so  changed  from  time  to  time  as 
to  contrast  succulent  feeds,  or  those  containing  a  large  percentage  of  water, 
such  as  pumpkins,  roots,  potatoes,  and  corn  distillery  slop,  with  a  dry  feed  like 
alfalfa.  Hay,  barley,  maize,  and  rape  cake  were  fed  to  all  groups,  and  in  some 
cases  straw  and  clover  bran. 

Taking  the  results  as  a  whole,  neither  succulent  rations  nor  the  increased 
consumption  of  water  had  any  effect  on  the  yield  or  the  composition  of  the 
milk.  Generally  a  change  to  distillery  slop,  roots,  or  alfalfa  increased  the 
yield,  whereas  there  was  a  slight  decrease  caused  by  potatoes  and  a  large  de- 
crease by  pumpkins.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  water  was  drunk  during  the 
slop  and  pumpkin  period  than  at  other  times. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  yield  of  milk  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
feed,  as  well  as  upon  its  starch  value. 
Anal3rses  of  milk  and  feeding  stuffs  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 
On  the  influence  of  feeding  stuffs  on  the  composition  of  milk  fat,  A.  Zaft- 
BCHEK  {Landw.  Vers.  8tat.,  74  {1911),  No.  3^,  pp.  250-^62).— As  a  result  of  a 
study  made  of  the  effect  of  the  rations  used  in  the  above  experiments  on  the 
nature  of  the  milk  fat,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

A  ration  consisting  of  feeds  which  have  a  high  iodin  number,  such  as  maize, 
barley,  bran,  and  rapeseed  cake,  causes  a  rise  in  the  iodin  number  of  the  milk 
ftit,  but  the  KSttsdorf  and  Reichert-Meissl  numbers  are  lowered.  Roots  and 
potatoes  increased  the  volatile  fatty  acids  in  milk  fat  as  compared  With  maize 
and  rapeseed  cake.  Although  the  fat  in  the  feeds  influenced  the  composition 
of  milk  fat,  rations  composed  of  quite  different  feeding  stuffs  can  produce  the 
flame  amount  of  milk  fat.  Toward  the  end  of  the  lactation  period  the  saponifi- 
cation and  Reichert-Meissl  numbers  of  the  milk  fat  were  lowered,  while  there 
was  a  rise  in  the  iodin  number,  the  refractive  index,  and  the  melting  i)0int. 
After  a  change  in  feed  the  saponification  and  iodin  numbers  of  the  milk  fat 
were  quicker  to  diange  than  the  Reichert-Meissl  number. 

The  relation  between  the  fat  of  milk  and  the  colostrum  to  the  fat  of  the 
food  and  the  body  of  the  mother  and  embryo,  A.  Bode  ( Uher  die  Beziehungen 
9^oischen  den  Fetten  der  MUch  und  des  Kolostrums  zu  den  Fettetider,  Nahrunn^t^^ 
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dea  mutterlichen  und  de»  kmdlichen  Korpers.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909, 
pp.  45 ). — ^Analytical  constants  are  reported  of  (1)  the  body  fat  of  the  fetus 
and  young  of  man  and  domesticated  animals,  (2)  the  fat  in  milk  and  colostrom, 
and  (3)  milk  fat  as  affected  by  age,  breed,  and  feed.  The  properties  of  colos- 
trum fat  were  found  to  lie  between  those  of  milk  fat  and  body  f^t 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  the  nature  of  the  cellular  elements  present  in  milk. — TTT,  The  milk  of 
animals  other  than  the  cows,  R.  T.  Hewlett,  S.  Villas  and  O.  Bevis  {Jour. 
Hyg.  [Cambridge],  11  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  97-104;  Jour.  Brit.  Dairy  Farmers' 
Assoc,  25  (1911),  pp.  69-75). — ^In  continuation  of  earlier  work  (B.  S.  R..  23,  p. 
580),  cellular  counts  were  made  of  the  milk  of  the  ass  and  goat,  and  of  human 
milk. 

The  general  conclusion  from  this  and  the  previous  work  is  that  a  uniform 
type  of  life  evidently  tends  to  a  fairly  uniform  excretion  of  tissue  cells  from 
the  udder.  Outside  causes  may  temporarily  increase  this  excretion,  and  high 
counts  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  diseased  or  disordered  condition 
of  the  mammary  gland.  When  the  cell  count  is  high  for  any  reason,  the  cells 
themselves  are  always  well  defined,  showing  little  signs  of  degeneration,  and 
also  stain  in  a  much  more  characteristic  and  definite  manner,  a  fact  which  is 
difficult  to  explain  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  blood  elements. 

Contributions  to  the  question  as  to  whether  ingested  copper  is  secreted  in 
the  milk,  O.  Titze  and  W.  Wedemann  (Arh.  K.  Osndhisamt.,  S8  (1911),  No.  i, 
pp.  t25-136>). — Solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  leaves  on  which  copper  mix- 
tures had  been  sprayed  were  given  to  2  milch  goats.  The  milk  was  found  to  be 
free  from  copper  except  in  two  instances,  where  a  slight  trace  was  found.  Cop- 
per and  copper  sulphate  was  constantly  found  present  in  the  urine  and  excreta. 
Slaughter  tests  showed  considerable  copper  in  the  liver  and  small  amounts  were 
present  in  the  kidneys,  blood,  and  heart,  with  traces  in  other  organs.  No  trace 
of  copper  was  found  in  the  udder,  muscles,  or  fatty  tissues. 

Scarlet  fever  in  relation  to  cow's  milk,  W.  Hunting  (Vet.  Jour.,  67  (1911), 
No.  4S1,  pp.  259-268). — From  a  critical  analysis  of  the  evidence  where  milk- 
borne  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  reported,  the  author  concludes  that 
none  of  the  reported  cases  have  as  yet  been  proved  to  be  of  bovine  origin,  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  the  disease  may  be  carried  by  milk  when  contami- 
nated through  a  human  source. 

Publicity  and  payment  based  on  quality  as  factors  in  improyin^r  a  city 
milk  supply,  H.  A.  Harding  (New  York  State  8ta.  Bid.  SS7,  pp.  79-lU,  chart 
1). — ^This  records  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  influence  upon  the  milk  supply  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  of  publicity  regarding  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the 
milk  was  produced  and  of  payment  to  the  producer  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
of  the  product 

The  method  employed  was  to  score  each  dairy  quarterly  upon  the  basis  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  milk  was  being  produced,  to  furnish 
this  score  to  the  producer  and  retailer  so  that  it  could  be  made  the  basis  of 
payment  under  their  contracts,  and  to  publish  the  score  of  all  of  the  produc^u 
with  the  names  of  their  retailers,  so  that  the  consuming  public  could  purchase 
intelligently.  In  comparing  dairies  conditions  were  reduced  to  a  numerical 
basis  by  means  of  a  score  card,  an  outline  of  which  is  given.  The  dairies  were 
classified  under  the  following  heads:  Poor,  where  filthy  conditions  were 
present;  medium,  where  conditions  were  merely  dirty;  good,  whare  the  con- 
ditions were  fairly  clean;  and  excellent,  where  they  were  both  clean  and 
sanitary. 

"  There  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  this  city 
supply  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  were  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  cities 
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of  the  State.  A  careful  Initial  Inspection  showed  that  37.5  per  cent  of  the 
dairies  were  *  poor,'  57.5  per  cent  *  medium,'  and  5  per  cent  *  good.* 

''At  the  ead  of  one  year  2.9  per  cent  of  the  dairtes  ranked  as  'excellent,' 
58.9  per  cent  as  '  good,'  and  38.2  per  cent  as  '  medium.' 

"At  the  end  of  tiie  second  year  8.6  per  cent  of  the  dairies  ranked  as  '  excel- 
lent/ 82.8  per  cent  as  *  good,'  and  8.6  per  cent  as  *  medium.* 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  year  12.8  per  cent  of  the  dairies  ranked  as  '  excel- 
lent,' 74.4  per  cent  as  *  good,'  and  12.8  per  cent  as  *  medium.* 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  12.8  per  cent  of  the  dairies 
ranked  as  *  excellent '  and  87.2  per  cent  as  *  good,'  the  *  medium  *  grade  having 
finally  disappeared. 

"  While  a  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  health  authorities  and  the  milk- 
men is  ordinarily  the  factor  which  retards  improvement  in  city  milk  supplies, 
the  limit  of  improvement  is  set  by  the  disinclinatiou  of  the  consumer  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  the  labor  and  expense  necessary  in  the  production  ond  sale  of 
clean  milk." 

A  method  Is  suggested  for  encouraging  dairymen  to  have  their  cows  tubercu- 
lin tested. 

How  a  small  dty  Improved  its  milk  supply,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State 
8ta.  Bui.  557,  popular  ed.,  pp.  S-11). — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Notices  of  Judgment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  847,  867,  p.  1 
each). — ^These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  milk. 

Cheddar  cheese,  W.  W.  Jenks  et  al.  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream., 
SI  {1911),  No.  25,  pp.  898,  899).— A  symposium  as  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
Cheddar  cheese. 

Note  on  Oorgonzola  cheese,  E.  Hinks  (Analyst,  S6  {1911),  No.  419,  pp. 
61-6S). — ^Analyses  of  Gorgonzola  cheese  are  reported.  The  average  composition 
of  8  samples  of  the  rind  when  coated  with  barytes  was  as  follows:  Barytes 
83.6  per  cent,  fat  15.6  per  cent,  and  moisture  0.8  per  cent.  The  methods  of 
making  the  cheese  and  applying  the  coat  of  barytes  are  described. 

Studies  on  sheep  dairying,  A.  Burb  and  F.  M.  Bebbebich  (MUch  Ztg.,  40 
{1911),  Nos.  IS,  pp.  125-127;  I4,  pp.  1S5-1S7 ;  15,  pp.  145-147;  20,  pp.  195-198; 
21,  pp.  205-208).— K  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  176).  Meth- 
ods of  manufacturing  different  kinds  of  cheese  are  described,  and  analyses  of 
cheese  are  reported. 

Testing  of  new  dairy  apparatus  at  Leipsic,  1009,  B.  Mabtiny  {Arh.  Deut. 
Landw.  Oesell.,  1910,  No.  172,  pp.  151,  flgs.  26). — ^Besides  descriptions  of  various 
kinds  of  dairy  apparatus,  trials  of  the  Revalo  milking  machine  and  of  hand 
separators  are  reported. 
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General  microbiology,  W.  Kbuse  {Allgemeine  MikroUologie.  Leipsic,  1910, 
pp.  XV'{-1184). — ^This  work  has  to  do  with  the  study  of  matter  and  energy 
exchange  of  the  minute  organisms,  and  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  physicians  and  naturalists.  It  contains  among  its  chapters  the  following 
subjects:  The  structure,  miorochemlcal  behavior,  and  nutrients  of  micro- 
organisms; chemical  composition  of  micro-organisms;  metabolic  processes  in 
micro-organisms;  changes  wrought  by  micro-organisms  with  carbohydrates, 
alcohols,  fats,  fatty  acids,  glucosids,  aromatic  bodies,  proteins,  simple  nitrog- 
enous bodies,  and  sulphur  and  other  inorganic  substances.  The  book  further 
considers  the  channels  of  oxygen  and  their  relation  to  the  matter  and  energy 
exchange,  ferments,  coloring  matters,  poisons  (endo-,  ecto-,  immune-,  tetanus, 
paratyphoid,    erysipelas,    anthrax,   streptococcus,   meningococcus,   pyocyaneus. 
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tuberculosis,  glanders,  ray  fungus,  mold  fungi,  and  protoasoan  toxins),  hemo- 
lysius,  hemoglobins,  leucocidins,  and  aggressina 

The  work  ends  with  a  chapter  on  the  transformabllity  of  micro-organisms. 

The  Ehrllch-Hata  preparation  606,  R.  LI^ebs  (Ztschr.  Oifenil.  Chem,,  11 
(1911),  No.  4 J  pp,  64-70). — ^This  is  a  detailed  discussion  in  regard  to  this  prepa- 
ration and  its  position  in  the  field  of  chemotherapy. 

Heat  poisoning  caused  by  Proteus  vulcraris,  G.  Mazzini  {AhM.  in  Bui.  Insi. 
Pasteur,  9  (1911)  j  No.  4,  p.  185). — ^The  author  considers  the  poisoning  of  some 
100  individuals  following  the  consumption  of  sausages  made  of  pork  and  beef 
to  have  been  due  to  P.  vulgaris. 

Vaccination  against  symptomatic  anthrax,  M.  SoicooTi  {AllatorvoH  Lapok, 
S2  (1909,  No.  40,  pp.  485,  486;  a6«.  in  Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911), 
No.  11,  p.  19S). — ^During  the  last  few  years  in  the  vicinity  where  the  author 
is  active,  floods  were  frequent  and  following  them  cases  of  blackleg  have  always 
occurred.  The  author  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  mortality  from  the  disease 
by  protective  vaccination. 

In  all,  nearly  1,500  animals  were  vaccinated,  at  first  with  the  vaccine  (muscle 
product)  from  the  Royal  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  and  later  from  the 
Pasteur-Ohnmberland  Institute.  At  the  outset  with  the  first  vaccine  everything 
was  satisfactory.  Very  few  animals  died  from  3  to  4  days  after  the  vaccination. 
With  the  second  and  later  vaccinations  it  was  noted  that  at  the  site  of  the 
vaccination  a  large  swelling  always  occurred,  and  the  number  of  deaths  became 
very  frequent.  This  prompted  the  author  to  return  to  the  Royal  Bacteriological 
Institute's  vaccine,  and  with  which  very  few  deaths  occurred. 

Vaccinating  against  anthrax,  J.  SchnObeb  (Tierarztl.  Zenihl.,  SS  (1910), 
No.  27,  pp.  424.  425;  abs.  in  Berlin,  Tierarztl.  Wchfischr.,  27  (1911),  No.  11,  p. 
193). — ^A  description  of  cases  of  anthrax  in  horses  and  bovlnes  which  were 
vaccinated  according  to  Sobernheim,  with  anthrax  serum  ( Jenner-Pasteur  and 
Pasteur-Chamberland,  both  from  Budapest),  and  according  to  Pasteur  (Vaccine 
I  and  II).    The  results  obtained  were  in  most  instances  good. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  during  1910,  Nevebmann  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl 
Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  11,  pp.  185-189) .—ThlB  is  a  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  and  extent  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  (^rmany,  especially 
East  Germany,  during  1910.    A  comparison  is  made  with  Austria-Hungary. 

The  precipitation  reaction  for  glanders  and  its  practical  diagrnostie  signifi- 
cance, F.  Stolipin  (Die  Prdzipitation  heim  Rotz  und  ihre  praktischdiaffnostiache 
Bedeutung.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Dorpat,  1910;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt. 
Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  S  (1910),  No.  9,  p.  899). — ^The  experiments,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  horses,  cats,  rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs  (the  serum  of  the  last  3  being 
examined  before  and  after  the  injection  with  the  precipitation  layer  test), 
showed  that  only  animals  having  the  disease  yield  a  specific  positive  ring 
test.  A  positive  test  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  cats  and  guinea  pigs  4 
days  after  the  infection. 

As  the  precipitinogen  reagents  the  author  utilized  malleln  and  extracts  of 
3-day-old  Bacillus  mallei.  Bouillon  cultures  yielded  (with  and  without  glycerin) 
more  potent  extracts  than  agar  cultures.  See  also  previous  notes  (B.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  385;  -24,  p.  481;  25,  p.  181). 

In  regard  to  utilizing  passive  anaphylaxis  for  diagnosing  grlanders,  A. 
Wladimirofp  (St.  Petersh.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  35  (1910),  No.  45,  pp.  608,  609;  ahs. 
in  Ztschr.  Immunitatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  9,  p.  902).— The 
author  concludes  that  passive  anaphylaxis  can  not  be  employed  for  diagnosing 
glanders. 

The  significance  and  specificity  of  Lentz's  bodies  in  rabies,  F.  Keyssks 
(Ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.^,  1.  Aht.,  Ref.,  48  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  235,  236).— 
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After  describing  the  findings  of  various  investigators  in  regard  to  Lentz*s  bodies 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  283),  tbe  autlior  states  tliat  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  he 
finds  that  the  views  of  Lentz  hi  regard  to  the  specificity  of  the  bodies  isolated 
by  him  are  correct 

The  mortality  and  the  incubation  period  of  rabies  in  man,  S.  Kozewaloff 
{CenibL  Bakt,  [etch  i.  Aht.,  Orig.,  57  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  893-397).— This  paper 
analyzes  the  results  obtained  at  the  antirables  station  at  OharlEow,  Russia, . 
eztendiniT  over  a  period  of  21  years  (1888  to  1908)  with  25,608  persons,  24,051 
of  which  were  bitten,  while  the  remainder  came  in  contact  with  rabid  animals 
in  some  way  or  other. 

The  chief  disseminators  of  the  virus  were  dogs  (90.6  per  cent),  cats  (6.1  per 
cent),  and  wolves  (1.2  per  cent),  the  remaining  animals  mentioned  being  horses, 
bovines,  pigs,  eta  Of  the  persons  bitten  and  treated  260  died,  and  of  these  161 
died  15  days  after  the  final  Injection  was  made.  The  greatest  percentage  died 
as  a  result  of  the  wolf  bite,  while  no  deaths  were  due  to  the  bites  of  the  bovine, 
horse,  pig,  etc.  The  localities  bitten  were  highest  for  the  upper  extremities 
and  least  for  the  trunk.  The  period  of  incubation  was  studied  in  212  fatal 
cases,  and  in  most  instances  (40.6  per  cent)  this  was  found  to  vary  from  20 
to  40  days.  A  minimum  of  12  days  was  found  in  a  3-year-old  girl  and  a  maxi- 
mum with  8  cases  of  over  200  days. 

The  effect  of  vacuum  desiccation  upon  the  virus  of  rabies,  with  remarks 
upon  a  new  method,  D.  L.  Habbis  and  L.  F.  Shackell  (Jow.  Amer,  Pub. 
Health  Assoc,  1  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  52,  53). — ^The  method  used  was  as  follows: 

The  material  to  be  dried  was  placed  In  the  bottom  of  a  Schneibler's  vacuum 
desiccating  jar,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  separate  dish  containing 
HsSO*;  the  temperature  was  reduced  by  placing  the  jar,  half  submerged,  in  a 
salt  and  ice  mixture,  and  after  thorough  solidification  of  the  material  had 
resulted,  a  rapid  vacuum  was  produced  by  a  (3eryk  pump  to  less  than  2  mm.  of 
mercury.  During  the  process  of  desiccation,  the  temperature  in  the  lower  half 
is  kept  several  degrees  below  0**  C.  Unless  the  H3SO4  be  repeatedly  shaken  to 
prevent  surface  saturation  with  water,  the  time  required  for  complete  desicca- 
tion will  be  unduly  prolonged. 

The  authors  found  that  "by  using  Shackell's  method  of  desiccation,  brains 
and  cords  may  he  desiccated  in  toto  without  destruction  of  vlruleace.  The 
time  required  for  the  complete  extraction  of  water  is  about  24  to  36  hours.  A 
number  of  brains  have  been  so  treated  and  the  infectlvity  of  all  has  been  pre- 
served. After  the  completion  of  desiccation,  the  brains  are  placed  In  an  ordi- 
nary desiccating  jar  over  HsSO«  and  left  continually  exposed  to  light  at  the 
ordinary  room  temperature." 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  infectiousness  of  street  virus  for  white 
mice  when  injected  subcutaneously,  S.  Kozewaloff  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1. 
Aht.,  Orig.,  57  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  397-402) .—These  investigations  were  made  with 
street  virus  and  virus  fixe,  and  tend  to  show  that  white  mice  are  receptive  sub- 
cutaneously for  street  virus,  but  that  this  method  is  not  so  good  as  the  classical, 
subdural  infection  of  rabbits. 

The  life  history  of  Trypanosoma  gambiense  and  T.  rhodesiense  as  seen  in 
ntfi  and  guinea  pigrs,  H.  B.  Fantham  {Proc  Roy.  80c.  [London],  8er.  B,  83 
(iWi),  No.  B  563,  pp.  212-22rt,  pi.  i).— **  Nonfiagellate  stages  of  trypanosomes, 
such  as  T.  gambiense  and  T.  rhodesiense  occur.  These  nonfiagellate  stages 
('latent  bodies*  of  Moore  and  Breinl)  are  especially  found  in  the  lungs,  spleen, 
and  bone  marrow  during  periods  of  decrease  of  trypanosomes  in  the  peripheral 
blood  of  the  host  They  are  in  process  of  formation  at  or  near  the  time  when 
tbe  trypanosomes  are  most  numerous  in  the  peripheral  blood.  The  formation 
of  latent  bodies  takes  place  especially  in  the  lungs,  and  they  collect  in  the 
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spleen  and  bone  marrow  of  the  host.  In  the  formation  of  nonflagellate  stages, 
some  of  the  cytoplasm  and  the  flagellum  of  the  trypanosome  are  disintegrated. 
The  nonflagellate  body  contains  the  nucleus  and  blepharoplast  (kinetonucleus) 
of  the  trypanosome.  Nonflagellate  (latent)  bodies  can  be  seen  to  grow  and 
flagellate,  turning  Into  trypanosomes,  when  placed  in  fresh,  warm,  uninfected 
blood.  Latent  bodies  of  T,  rhodeaiense^  inoculated  into  a  rat,  flagellate  and 
•  produce  trypanosomiasis.  The  nonflagellate  (latent)  bodies  of  trypanosomes 
{T.  ganibiense  and  T.  rhodesienae)  are  the  postflagellate  stages  of  one  goiera- 
tion  of  trypanosomes  and  the  preflagellate  stages  of  the  succeeding  goieration 
of  trypanosomes.  There  is  a  life  cycle  of  trypanosomes  (T.  gambienae  and  T. 
rhodeaienae)  in  vertebrate  hosts,  comparable  with  those  of  Crithidia  and  Her- 
petomonas  in  the  alimentary  tracts  of  various  invertebrates.  The  latent  (rela- 
tively resistant)  stages  of  trypanosomes  occurring  in  vert^rates  are  separate 
from,  and  in  addition  to,  stages  of  the  parasite  which  may  occur  in  the  Inverte- 
brate carrier  (for  example,  Glossina).'* 

Besults  obtained  from  the  inoculatioii  of  dogs  with  the  horse  sickness 
virus,  P.  and  B.  Kuhn  (Ztachr.  Immunitataf.  «.  Expt,  Ther.,  I,  Orig,,  8 
(1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  665-7S9).— The  authors  flnd  that  horse  sickness  can  be 
transmitted  to  dogs  through  ingestion  of  the  viru&  They  think  that  the  native 
jackal,  a  related  species  of  Ganis,  may  be  found  to  be  a  carrier  of  the  virus. 

Notes  on  the  bovine  plasmoses  of ^  Southern  Bhodesia,  L.  E.  W.  Bevan 
(Rhodeaia  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  74-81).— The  author  concludes  that 
"  young  cattle  bred  in  Mashonaland,  while  themselves  tolerant  or  immune,  har- 
bor in  their  blood  at  least  2  species  of  protozoa,  namely,  Piroplaama  higeminum 
and  Anaplaama  marginale.  Blood  taken  from  them  and  Inoculated  into  sus- 
ceptible animals  gives  rise  to  2  infections.  That  caused  by  P.  bigeminum  occurs 
flrst,  and  that  caused  by  A.  marginale  follows  at  a  time  when  the  subject  is 
weakened  by  the  bigcnUnum  infection.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection 
of  blood  for  inoculation  purposes.  The  constitution  and  breed  of  the  animal 
supplying  the  blood,  its  origin,  and  the  approximate  degree  of  infection  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted  since  birth,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
it  is  possible  to  flnd  a  blood  in  which  the  parasites  are  attenuated  or  of  suffi- 
ciently low  pathogenicity  to  produce  an  Infection  which  can  be  regulated. 

*'  The  process  of  immunizing  can  not  be  conducted  on  mechanical  lines,  but 
each  case  must  be  treated  'on  its  merits.'  The  Individual  resistance  of  the 
animal  to  be  inoculated  bears  an  Important  part  When  undergoing  the  process 
of  inoculation  the  animal  must  be  kept  free  from  ticks;  and  even  when  im- 
munized, a  gross  infestation  by  ticks  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  Immunity  is  likely 
to  break  down  under  severe  infection.  The  process  of  immunizing  Involves  a 
severe  strain  on  the  animal's  system,  and  checks  development  Some  of  the 
drugs  regarded  as  specifics  against  P.  bigenvinum  are  not  specific  against  allied 
parasites." 

In  regard  to  diiferentiating  the  tubercle  bacilli  from  various  sources  with 
the  aid  of  bile  containing  nutrient  media,  P.  Meyeb  ( Uber  die  Differenaierung 
der  Tuberkelbazillcn  verachiedener  Herkunft  auf  gallehaliigen  Nahrboden, 
Inaug,  Diaa.,  Qieaaen,  1910,  pp.  S8;  aba.  in  Ztachr.  Tuberkuloae,  17  (1911),  No. 
2,  p.  184). — The  bile  of  the  human  being,  bovine,  dog,  fowl,  pig,  and  sheep  in 
ordinary  media  in  most  instances  partially  inhibits  the  growth  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  from  bovine,  human,  and  avian  sources.  The  inhibition  varies  with  the 
source  of  the  bile,  and  particularly  when  the  bile  of  one  animal  species  is  em- 
ployed for  cultivating  the  tubercle  bacillus  obtained  from  another  animal 
species. 

In  regard  to  combating  bovine  tuberculosisi  M.  Klimiceb  (SchweU.  Arch, 
Tierheilk.,  52  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  382-406,  flg.  2;  aba.  in  Ztachr.  Itnmunitaiaf.  u. 
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Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Bef.,  S  {1910),  No.  13,  p.  1099),— The  author  in  this  article 
recommends  the  use  of  antiphymatol  for  vaccinating  against  tuberculosis.  The 
active  principle  of  this  preparation  is  obtained  from  human  tubercle  bacilli 
which  have  been  prepared  by  passing  them  through  cold-blooded  animals  and 
subjecting  them  to  low  temperatures,  as  a  result  of  which  the  bacteria  lose 
their  infectious  characters.  The  bacteria  so  prepared,  according  to  the  author, 
do  not  multiply  when  introduced  into  the  system.  He  points  out  the  limitations 
of  this  preparation  and  of  its  use  as  a  curative  agent 

Antiphymatol  (Xlimmer)  and  Kllmmer's  Begregtition  method,  B.  Haupt- 
MANN  {TierdrztL  ZenthL,  SS  (1910),  Nos.  34,  pp.  5iJh550;  35,  pp.  559-564;  aha. 
in  Ztschr.  Immunitatsf.  v.  Expt  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  13,  pp.  1095, 
1096). — These  tests  extended  over  a  period  of  2  years  and  were  made  with  125 
bovines,  among  which,  before  segregation,  70  per  cent  gave  a  positive  (phyma tin- 
human)  ophthalmic  reaction. 

Among  the  30  animals  which  at  the  outset  did  not  react  toward  phymatin, 
and  which  were  vaccinated  twice  the  first  year  and  once  the  following  year 
with  antiphymatol,  5  after  from  1)  to  2  years  were  found  to  be  sound  on 
slaughter,  despite  the  fact  that  during  the  interval  the  animals  were  kept  in 
a  bam  containing  diseased  animals,  some  having  open  tuberculosis.  The  re- 
maining healthy  animals  were  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  vaccination,  with 
the  exception  that  the  yield  of  milk  on  the  day  of  the  vaccination  was  decreased 
an  average  of  2  liters  per  head.  No  hygienic  precautions  other  than  the  injec- 
tion were  taken  with  the  animals. 

Out  of  79  animals  which  gave  a  positive  ophthalmic  reaction,  26,  among  the 
number  3  clinical  cases  and  2  emaciated  "coughers,"  were  injected  4  times 
during  the  first  year  with  antiphymatol  in  order  to  determine  its  curative 
action.  Two  of  the  clinical  cases  were  slaughtered  after  the  second  injection 
and  showed  widely  distributed  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  The  2  "  coughers  *' 
which  were  injected  4  times  were  found  on  slaughter  to  be  markedly  tuber- 
culous. A  clinical  case  is  still  living  and  is  in  a  good  constitutional  condition. 
The  other  clinical  case  after  slaughter  and  after  a  period  of  1)  years  showed 
capsulated  foci.  In  7  clinically  sound  cases  }  of  a  year  after  the  close  of  the 
work  the  same  capsulated  foci  were  found  after  slaughter.  The  author  believes 
tbat  heavy  feeding  aided  the  curative  action  of  this  vaccine  to  a  considerable 
extent 

The  remaining  63  reacting  animals  were  injected  twice.  Five  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  4  of  these  showed  calcified  foci,  while  the  fifth  was  macroscopically 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Thirteen  of  the  living  animals  are  in  very  good  shape, 
while  the  remainder  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

Diseases  of  the  cow  (excluding  tuberculosis)  aflectingr  the  milk  in  their 
relationship  to  human  diseases,  W.  G.  Savage  (Jour.  Meat  and  MUk  Hyg.,  1 
(1911),  No8.  4,  PP'  115-191;  5,  pp.  25i-2^-)).— This  article  discusses  the  various 
nontubercular  diseases  occurring  in  cows,  such  as  anthrax,  Gaertner  infections, 
gastro-enteritis,  Malta  fever,  mastitis,  ulcerated  teats,  and  sore  throat,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  production  of  disease  in  man  by 
way  of  the  milk  from  such  animals. 

A  number  of  outbreaks  are  cited  which  had  their  origin  from  the  cow. 

Researches  on  the  etiology  of  cachexia  aquosa  of  ruminants. — ^The  rdle  of 
worms  in  grastro-intestinal  strongrylosis  of  sheep,  Ct7Ill£,  Mabotel,  and  Pa- 
NissBT  (Compi.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Parte],  70  (1911),  No.  14,  pp.  567,  568).— 
The  authors  have  determined  that  the  disease  known  as  cachexia  aquosa, 
which  seriously  affected  ruminants  during  1910,  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  the  liver  fluke.    In  all  the  cachectic  animals  examined  numerous^ 
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helminths,  etc.,  of  yarloas  species  were  found,  including  a  new  strongylld 
species  discovered  in  the  abomasum. 

The  intermediate  host  of  the  liver  fluke,  Dlstoma  (Fasclola)  hepatlcuxn.  In 
South  Africa,  J.  D.  F.  Gilchbist  {Agr.  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope,  57  {1910)^  No. 
6,  pp.  6J8,  659,  fig.  1;  Vet.  Jour.,  67  {1911),  2Vo.  ^50,  pp.  249,  250).— The  snail 
Phyaa  tropica  has  been  found  by  the  author  to  be  the  intermediate  host  of  the 
liver  fluke  in  Cape  Ck)lony. 

In  regard  to  the  causative  agent  of  hog  cholera,  RI^theb  {Berlin.  TierdrztL 
Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  191,  192).— A  review  of  the  more  recent 
literature. 

Protective  vaccination  against  hog  cholera,  D.  Szab6  {Allatorvoai  Lapok, 
SS  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  4,  5;  aha.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No. 
11,  p.  iP4).— After  separating  the  side  hogs,  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  30,  were  treated  with  Hutyra's  vaccine  (20  cc  of  defibrinated  blood).  Of 
the  30  hogs  not  sick  and  not  vaccinated  GO  per  c«it  died,  of  the  109  vaccinated 
but  not  sick  animals  only  13.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  26  sick  and  vaccinated 
animals  84.6  per  cent 

Tests  with  Suptol-Burow,  I.  Weiss  {Allatorvosi  Lapok,  S3  {1910),  No.  16^ 
pp.  18S,  184;  aha.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnachr.,  27  {1911),  No.  11,  p.  193).— 
Suptol-Burow  was  found  to  be  without  value  in  cases  of  either  pure  septicemia 
or  mixed  infection,  whether  as  a  protective  or  as  an  agent  for  conferring 
permanent  Immunity  against  swine  plague.  See  also  a  note  by  Tillmann 
(B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  485). 

The  occurrence  of  the  oz  warble  In  the  brain  of  a  horse,  P.  Gbinsted 
(Maanedakr.  Dyrlwger,  22  {1910),  No.  U,  pp.  305-30S;  aha.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnachr.,  27  {1911),  No.  9,  p.  153). — ^The  author  reports  a  case  in  which  at 
post-mortem  a  larva  of  Hypoderma  hovia,  12  mm.  In  length,  was  taken  from 
the  right  temporal  lobe. 

Treatmei;it  of  canine  distemper  with  Deutschmann's  antistreptococcic 
serum  and  with  permanent  yeast  (Antigourmlne),  F.  Lamche  {Vorheugung 
und  Behandlung  dcr  Hundeataupe  mit  Deutachmann^a  Antiatreptokkenaerum 
und  mit  der  Dauerhefe  "AntigoumUne.''  Inaug.  LHaa.,  ZUrich,  1909;  aha.  in 
Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  193, 194).— Thin  discusses  the 
preparation  of  Deutschmann's  polyvalent  antistreptococcic  serum  from  yeast, 
and  of  Antigourmlne,  which  is  a  permanent  yeast  preparation. 

The  results  with  the  polyvalent  serum  show  that  the  serum  can  be  used 
without  danger  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  that  it  is  of  no  value  for  diseases 
of  the  digestive  tract,  even  when  these  occur  as  complications  of  the  lung  affec- 
tions. It  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  cases  of  distemper-pneumonia.  The  In- 
flammations of  the  lung  heal  quicker  and  better  under  the  Influence  of  the 
serum,  and  inflamed  corneas  and  corneal  ulcers  are  either  checked  In  their 
development  or  are  stimulated  to  rapid  healing.  The  course  of  the  distemper 
pustules  is  not  affected. 

Antigourmlne  was  found  to  be  absolutely  inactive  as  a  prophylactic  or  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  against  distemper. 

Fowl  diphtheria  and  fowl  pox,  I.  RXtz  {AUatorvoai  Lapok,  33  {1910),  No. 
16,  pp.  m-186,  figs.  2;  aha.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnachr.,  27  {1911),  No.  12, 
pp.  208,  209). — ^These  investigations  verify  the  assumption  that  fowl  diphtheria- 
and  pox  (gregarinosis)  are  produced  by  the  same  fllterable  virus.  By  trans- 
ferring the  diphtheric  membrane  to  sound  animals  the  author  was  able  to 
produce  changes  which  simulated  those  characteristic  of  fowl  pox,  and  with 
the  virus  of  fowl  pox  he  produced  characteristic  dli^theric  lesions. 
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Sacperimeiital  contribution  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  fowl  cholera  and 
fowl  pox,  H.  SiowABT  (CenthU  Bakt,  [etc.],  J.  Aht,  Orig.,  56  {1910),  No.  5-S, 
pp.  428-464;  ah8.  in  Berlin.  Tier&rzil.  Wchnachr.,  27  {1911),  No.  12,  p.  208).— 
The  cases  examined  came  from  yarious  parts  of  South  Germany.  E^zperimental 
tests  were  made  with  sound  birds  from  )  to  1  year  old,  and  with  pathologic 
material  (pocks,  pock  scabs,  diphtheric  membranes,  nasal  and  tracheal  secre- 
tions, and  blood  which  was  obtained  under  sterile  conditions)  rubbed  up  in 
physiological  salt  solution. 

The  results  show  that  fowl  pox  can  occur  as  a  pure  skin  disease,  or  it  can 
simply  attack  the  mucus  membranes  of  the  head.  The  disease  may  also  be 
present  in  both  r^ons  at  the  same  tlma  The  chronic  cases  without  mucus 
membrane  involvement  were  found  to  be  in  most  instances  mild  forms  of  the 
disease. 

Inoculation  tests  showed  that  when  the  infection  is  made  on  the  comb  the 
disease  assumes  the  chronic  membranous  form  of  the  head,  but  as  infection 
does  not  always  take  place  the  author  points  out  that  this  fact  must  not  be 
considered  a  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  idiopathic  casea  Infection  is  not  always 
possible  with  the  liver  and  blood  from  chronic  cases  of  the  disease,  and  where 
infection  did  occur  the  disease  usually  ran  a  mild  course. 

After  infecting  intravenously  with  the  pox  virus  in  most  instances  no  dermal 
changes  took  place.  The  only  parts  affected  were  the  mucus  membranes  of  the 
head,  and  this  was  irrespective  of  whether  the  Infecting  vims  came  from  the 
skin  form  of  the  disease  or  from  the  membranous  form.  More  positive  results 
were  obtained  with  the  filtered  pox  or  membrane  virus,  but  in  most  instances 
the  disease  ran  a  mild  course. 

From  the  immunity  tests  it  could  be  noted  that  a  pure  case  of  the  disease  can 
confer  absolute  immunity  against  infection  cntaneously,  per  comb,  face,  and 
wattles.  The  duration  and  degree  of  Immunity  are  relative  to  the  degree  of  the 
disease.    Mild  forms  of  the  disease  do  not  always  confer  immunity. 

In  regard  to  protective  vaccination  against  fowl  cholera,  K.  KoviJtziK 
{AUatorvosi  Lapok,  S3  {1910),  No.  32,  pp.  375-380;  ahs.  in  Berlin,  Tierorztl. 
Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No.  11,  p.  i94).— During  the  year  1909  from  50  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  fowls  of  the  district  under  observation  were  affected  with  fowl 
cholera.     In  some  of  the  pens  from  8  to  18  per  cent  of  the  birds  were  immune. 

The  author  made  tests  with  Galloserin,  and  found  that  the  vaccinated  ani- 
mals became  immune  In  from  2  to  5  months.  No  favorable  results  were  ob- 
tained with  animals  already  diseased.  The  procedure  is  considered  too  expul- 
sive for  ordinary  practlca 

In  regard  to  a  new  fowl  disease  in  Europe«»^Apoplectic  septicemia  in 
fowls,  H.  Maontjsson  {CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  56  {1910),  No.  6-€, 
pp.  411-428,  flgs.  5;  aha.  in  Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  {1911),  No.  12,  p. 
209). — ^A  study  in  regard  to  a  disease  which  has  been  rarely  observed  and  which 
is  caused  by  a  streptococcus.  This  organism  could  not  be  differentiated  from 
the  usual  pathogenic  streptococcus,  and  according  to  the  author  the  disease  is 
dne  to  a  casual  increase  in  the  virulency  of  this  streptococcus,  which  usually 
inhabits  the  Intestinal  tract  of  fowls,  but  where  it  is  mostly  latent 

BXJSAL  ENODTEEBING. 

Elements  of  agricultural  technology,  G.  A.  Yooleb  et  al.  {Chvndlehren  der 
Kulturtechnik.    BerUn,  1909,  4.  ed.,  voU  1,  pts.  1,  pp.  XIX'\-539,  pl».  3,  figs.  205; 
2,  pp,  X+804,  pis.  6,  figs.  707). — ^This  handbook  is  designed  particularly  for  the 
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use  of  the  agrlcultnral  engineer,  and  sammarlzes  a  large  amount  of  available 
data.  Part  1  is  devoted  to  the  more  general  scientific  pliases  of  the  subject,  and 
especially  to  soil  formation,  agricultural  botany,  and  the  principles  of  mechan- 
ics and  hydraulics.  Part  2  discusses  sp&Mc  engineering  problems^  including 
roads,  irrigation,  drainage,  moor  culture,  and  land  surveying. 

Irrigation  in  Arizona,  R.  H.  Fobbbs  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  ExpU  Bias.  Bui, 
2SS,  pp.  8S,  pU,  4,  figs,  8). — This  is  one  of  the  series  of  reports  prepared  in  this 
Oflice  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  regarding  the  opportunities 
for  settlement  on  irrigated  lands  in  the  several  Western  States  and  TckTitories, 
the  cost  of  land  and  water  and  of  establishing  homes  on  these  lands,  and  re- 
garding the  crops  grown.  It  discusses  the  history  of  irrigation  development  in 
Arizona,  the  area  and  topography,  flora,  industries,  valuations,  and  population  of 
the  Territory,  its  climate,  crops,  markets,  lands,  and  water  resources,  the  laws 
and  usages  relating  to  irrigation,  existing  irrigation  enterprises,  and  agricul- 
tural practice,  and  the  agricultural  present  and  future. 

The  water  supply  of  Arizona  available  for  irrigation  purposes  is  estimated  at 
from  four  to  five  million  acre-feet  a  year,  or  sufficient  for  from  800,000  to 
1,000,000  acres,  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  In  1909  but  227,770  acres  was 
actually  cultivated.  "  Five  times  the  present  area  of  doubly  productive  land 
will  yield  an  annual  product  worth  $90,000,000,  which,  with  a  possible  output 
of  $20,000,000  annually  from  grazing  ranges,  would  give  a  total  for  the  agricul- 
tural industries  of  over  $100,000,000  annually.  This  is  well  in  excess  of  the 
mining  output  of  the  Territoi^  at  the  presoit  time  and  suggests  the  possibility 
that  finally  in  Arizona,  as  in  the  once  mining  States  of  California  and  Colorado, 
agriculture  will  become  the  leading  industry." 

Irrigation  in  California,  F.  W.  Roedinq  (U.  £f.  Dept.  Agr.^  Office  EmpU  Stat, 
Bui,  297,  pp,  62,  pi.  1,  figs.  17). — ^This  is  another  of  the  series  of  reports  dealing 
with  irrigation  in  the  arid  States  and  Territories,  and  has  been  prepared  by  this 
Office  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
inquiries  regarding  conditions  and  the  opportunities  and  cost  of  settlement. 

Following  a  general  discussion  of  the  climate,  population,  industries,  assessed 
valuation,  and  transportation  facilities  of  the  State,  the  water  resources,  lands, 
and  products  are  discussed  in  detail,  together  with  the  history  of  irrigation 
development,  water  laws,  various  irrigation  enterprises,  and  the  cost  of  prepar- 
ing land  for  irrigation. 

The  area  of  irrigable  lands  in  Califbmia  under  present  systems  is  computed 
to  be  8,876,000  acres,  of  which  about  2,500,000  are  being  actually  irrigated. 
**  With  better  laws  to  control  and  regulate  diversions  from  the  streams  of  the 
State,  and  therefore  a  guaranty  for  the  safe  investment  of  capital  in  irrigation 
enterprises  without  expensive  litigations  which  have  been  incident  heretofore 
with  appropriations  from  the  natural  water  courses,  the  State  can  expect  a 
much  larger  population  throughout  the  agricultural  districts  and  a  great  addi- 
tion to  its  wealth." 

The  use  of  underground  water  for  irrigratioxL  at  Pomona,  GaL,  G.  B.  Tait 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Staa.  Buh  2S6,  pp.  99,  pis.  5,  figs.  8). — ^The  work 
upon  which  this  report  is  based  was  done  in  cooperation  between  this  Office  and 
the  State  of  California. 

**  The  Pomona  Valley  is  typical  of  localities  in  the  citrus  belt  of  southern 
California,  where  water  has  a  high  agricultural  value,  but  can  be  secured  only 
at  high  cost  Much  of  the  water  is  pumped,  and  there  is  no  other  section  where 
water  is  used  more  economically  or  where  greater  effort  is  made  to  improve 
methods  of  development,  distribution,  and  application.  This  report  describes 
the  problems  confronting  the  irrigators,  the  methods  employed*  and  the  progrcas 
made  in  the  economical  use  of  the  water  resources."    . . ^ 
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Data  are  presented  as  to  the  duty  of  water  for  various  crops,  showing  the 
nse  of  from  0.8  to  0.82  ft  for  citrus  fruits,  0.45  ft.  for  deciduous  fruits  and 
diversified  crops,  and  from  2.8  to  2.4  ft  for  alfalfa.  The  cost  of  irrigation  under 
preyailing  methods  is  computed  to  be  $24  per  acre  for  oranges  and  $35  per  acre 
for  alfalfa. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  quantity  of  water  being  used  is  closely  approaching 
the  limit  of  the  available  supply,  though  some  improvement  is  possible  through 
ccmservation  as  well  as  by  the  construction  of  storage  worka  "  But  there  must 
be  an  end  to  such  works,  and  the  extreme  measures  taken  emphasize  the  fact  of 
the  scarcity  of  water  to  be  had  in  large  quantities.  About  250,000  acres  are  now 
irrigated  in  the  coast  region  of  southern  California.  Work  now  progressing 
and  other  possible  developmoits  may  add  another  160,000,  but  finally  the  only 
possible  further  increase  must  come  from  a  more  economical  use  of  the  water 
available.  Little  improvement  can  be  made  over  the  best  systems  now  in  use 
in  the  transmission  of  the  water  from  its  source  to  its  point  of  use.  The  great- 
est opportunity  for  saving  is  in  a  more  economical  application  of  the  water  to 
the  land,  and,  moreover,  whatever  may  be  saved  is  as  useful  in  the  development 
of  additional  territory  as  the  same  amount  of  water  from  new  sources,  and  It 
may  be  cheaper." 

Irrigation  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  Y.  M.  Cone  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr,,  Office  Eitpt.  Stas.  Bui.  239,  pp.  62,  pJ,  i,  figs.  i5).— This  bulletin  reports 
cooperative  work  between  this  Office  and  the  State  of  California. 

"  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  includes  nearly  half  the  valley  lands  of  California, 
and  is  noted  for  its  productivity  and  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  crops. 
Irrigation,  however,  is  necessary  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  to 
bring  about  the  highest  development.  This  report  shows  the  possibilities  and 
advantages  of  irrigation  and  the  cost  of  water." 

Data  are  given  as  to  the  climate,  soils,  water  resources,  population,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  development  of  the 
valley,  with  details  as  to  the  streams  and  the  lands  Irrigated  by  them.  About 
4,800,000  of  the  7,860,000  acres  in  the  floor  of  the  valley  are  irrigable.  Agri- 
cultural development  is,  however,  handicapped  by  lack  of  state  control  of  the 
water  resources  and  the  prevalence  of  wasteful  methods  and  much  litigation. 
"Wasteful  methods  have  resulted  in  waterlogging  large  portions  of  the  older 
Irrigated  sections,  and  but  little  effort  has  been  extended  toward  restoring  them 
to  their  former  state  of  productiveness.  Drainage^  therefore,  is  emphatically 
needed  and  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  irrigation  as  a  prevention  and  cure 
for  such  damage.  .  .  / 

"The  San  Joaquin  Valley  bas  made  a  great  growth.  The  acreage  under 
Irrigation  is  increasing  each  year,  and  in  the  irrigated  sections  there  is  appar- 
ent progress  and  prosperity.  A  large  acreage  is  being  planted  to  vines  and  trees 
and  other  permanent  crops,  and  much  care  and  intelligence  are  shown  in  the 
work.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  valley  will  insure  Its  continued  progress, 
but  it  can  not  reach  the  development  of  which  it  is  possible  and  provide  homes 
for  the  greatest  number  unless  some  of  the  handicaps  are  removed." 

Agricultural  observations  on  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project,  F.  B. 
Headley  and  V.  Fulkebson  {U.  £>.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.  Ciro.  78,  pp. 
20?  fig.  i). — ^This  circular  presents  data  and  agricultural  observations  on  the 
Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  in  western  Nevada,  particularly  as  noted  at 
the  experiment  farm  operated  at  Fallon,  Nev.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nevada 
Station  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  35).  It  describes  the  physical  features  of  the  project, 
showing  the  object  and  result  of  tree  planting  and  what  success  may  be  ex- 
pected with  forage  crops,  vegetables,  and  fmlta    It  is  shown  that  practical!; 
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all  of  the  land  available  has  been  taken  up,  about  85,000  or  40,000  acres  being 
now  under  cultivation. 

Farming  with  explosives,  S.  J.  Crawfobd  (Bien.  RpU  Kans.  Bd.  A(fr^  11 
(1909-10),  pp.  45-48). — ^Thls  Is  a  discussion  of  the  economy  of  breaking  farm 
land  with  explosives. 

It  Is  shown  that  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.60  per  acre  an  8-acre  field  was  dyna- 
mited by  placing  the  dynamite  in  the  ground  from/2  to  6  ft  deep  and  at  dis- 
tances of  from  20  to  30  ft.  "  When  the  fall  and  spring  rains  came  the  wato:, 
which  formerly  stood  for  days  on  the  ground,  was  immediately  absorbed,  leav- 
ing the  field  dry  and  apparently  in  good  condition."  "  The  yield  per  acre  has 
shown  a  marked  increase." 

The  mechanical  culture  of  the  soil,  M.  Rinqelmann  (Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  Jfi 
{1911),  I.  No.  11,  pp.  SS6S39).— This  article  deals  briefly  with  the  applicatiooB 
of  various  kinds  of  mechanical  power  to  farm  work. 

Working  trials  with  hay-harveBting  machinery,  C.  V.  Bibk  and  M.  Daix 
(Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1911,  No.  6,  pp.  977-^00,  flga.  11). — This  report  gives 
the  results  of  trials  of  9  different  rakes,  mostly  side-delivery  rakes,  and  de- 
scribes each. 

[The  cost  and  net  returns  of  agricultural  work]  (Jour.  8oc.  Agr.  Brabant 
€t  Hainaut,  55  (1910),  No.  52,  p.  1272;  56  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  5,  6).— The  arUde 
discusses  the  relative  economy  of  having  work  done  by  a  labor-saving  machine 
and  by  hand  labor,  as  illustrated  by  machinery  for  cutting  hay,  harvesting,  and 
other  agricultural  machinery. 

Practical  silo  construction,  A.  A.  Houghton  (Neto  York,  1911,  pp.  €9,  fiffi. 
18). — ^A  treatise  on  rumple  and  practical  methods  of  constructing  concrete 
silos  of  all  types,  with  unpatented  forms  and  molds. 

The  kind  of  wood  for  a  silo,  B.  A.  Bxtbnett  (Breeder's  Gaz.,  59  (1911),  Va. 
16,  p.  1002). — ^A  discussion  of  the  durability  of  different  kinds  of  wood  com- 
monly used  for  building  silos. 

The  new  cement  manure  shed  at  Flahult,  H.  von  Feiutzen  (Svenska  Moss- 
kulturfdr.  Tidskr.,  25  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  1S5-UU  ftffs.  2).— A  description  of  the 
mannro  shed  with  illustrations  is  given.  The  area  of  the  shed  is  11  by  11 
meters  (about  43.3  ft.  square),  or  4  square  meters  per  animal  for  a  herd  of  30 
cows. 

The  destruction  of  hydraulic  cements  by  the  action  of  alkali  salts,  B. 
BuBKE  and  R.  M.  Pinckney  (Montana  8ta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  47-131,  figs.  15).— This 
bulletin,  continuing  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  288),  deals  in 
definite  order  with  the  chemical  changes  which  bring  about  the  disintegration 
of  cement  In  the  work  Portland,  slag,  and  natural  cements  were  used,  bdng 
tested  in  regard  to  their  resistance  to  sea  water  and  various  salts,  including 
sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  chlorid,  cal- 
cium hydrate,  and  calcium  sulphate,  in  solutions  of  various  concentrations. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  disintegration  of  cement  by  alkali  salts  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  reaction  of  these  salts  with  the  calcium  hydroxld  of  the 
cement.  As  a  result  of  these  reactions,  relatively  Insoluble  new  compounds 
having  greater  weight  and  bulk  than  calcium  hydroxld  are  formed,  and  force 
apart  the  particles  of  cement  and  thus  weaken  or  break  the  binding  material. 
The  binding  material  is  in  some  instances  leached  out  As  a  result  of  these 
interactions  with  calcium  hydroxld,  sodium  sulphate  when  present  produces 
sodium  hydroxld  and  gypsum,  magnesium  sulphate  produces  magnesium  hy- 
droxld and  gypsum,  and  sodium  carbonate  produces  sodium  hydroxld  and  cal- 
cium carbonate.  In  the  last-named  instance,  however,  there  is  little  Increase 
in  bulk,  but  instead  the  silicates  and  aluminates  are  attacked  and  dissolved. 
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"  In  order  for  destructive  action  to  become  marked  the  alkali  solutions  must 
percolate  through  the  cement  work,  or  at  least  must  penetrate  beyond  the 
surface.  When  the  action  Is  strictly  confined  to  the  surface,  as  when  briquets 
of  neat  cement  are  Immersed  in  a  still  solution,  the  tensile  strength  may  be 
hicreased.  In  such  cases  the  expansive  action  closes  up  the  pores^  making  the 
surface  more  nearly  impervious  and  preventing  the  alkali  from  penetrating 
further.  When  cracks  are  started  by  the  expansive  action  due  to  alkali  salts, 
wetting  and  drying,  or  freezing  and  thawing,  will  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 
cement  by  extending  the  cracks  already  started. 

"Any  measures  that  hinder  the  penetration  of  the  alkali  solutions  into  the 
Interior  of  the  cement  will  delay  the  destructive  action.  For  this  purpose  both 
soap  and  aluminum  sulphate  were  tried  in  laboratory  tests  and  found  to  afford 
some  protection.  The  soap,  however,  In  Itself  had  a  slightly  injurious  effect 
on  the  tensile  strength  of  the  cement  The  efficiency  of  these  and  of  other 
waterproofers  is  being  f^irther  studied  [by  the  authors]  and  results  will  be 
reported  In  a  later  bulletin." 

The  materials  of  paint  manufacture,  G.  B.  Hbckel  (Jour.  Franklin  Inat,, 
171  {1911) J  No.  .6,  pp.  599-6U).—A  digest  of  data  regarding  the  materials 
used  and  the  processes  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

Plombingr  and  household  sanitation,  J.  P.  Putnam  {Garden  City,  N,  Y., 
1911,  pp.  718,  pi.  1,  figs.  652). — Historical  data,  theories  which  have  to  do  with 
the  general  subject  of  plumbing,  and  practical  and  theoretical  plumbing  prob- 
lems are  discussed  in  this  volume,  which  represents  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Plumbing  School  of  the  North  End  Union,  Boston. 

The  process  of  disinfection  by  chemical  agencies  and  hot  water,  Habbiette 
Chick  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge^,  10  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  237-286,  dgms.  21).— 
Studies  are  reported  of  disinfection  with  phenol,  hot  water,  and  sunlight  and 
drying. 

A  general  conclusion  reached  Is  that  "disinfection,  whether  by  disinfectants 
or  by  heat,  may  be  considered  analogous  to  a  chemical  reaction  the  velocity  of 
which  is  controlled  by  external  conditions  such  as  temperature  or  concentra- 
tion of  bacteria  and  disinfectant." 

Kitchens  and  laundries — their  planning,  arrancrement,  equipment,  and 
sanitation,  W.  P.  Gebhabd  {Dom,  Engin.,  Philadelphia  Ed.,  48  {1909),  Nos,  S, 
pp.  62-69,  figs.  16;  7,  pp.  182-184,  fig,  1;  Eastern  E<L,  50  {1910),  No.  S,  pp. 
61-66,  figs.  10;  53  {1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  35-39,  figs.  5;  3,  pp.  63-66,  figs.  11;  9,  pp. 
221-225,  figs.  11;  54  {1911),  Nos.  3,  pp.  54-58,  figs.  10;  7,  pp.  178,  179;  8,  pp. 
207-210,  figs.  7). — In  this  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  hotels  and  public 
institutions  are  considered  as  well  as  home  kitchens  and  laundrlea 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  cooking  with  different  fuels  and  with  electricity. 

The  text  is  supplemented  by  numerous  plans  and  Illustrations. 

EXTKAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  average  mortality  among:  farmers,  according  to  the  Bank  of  Gotha 
{Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bvl.  Bur.  Econ.  and  8oc.  Intel,  2  {1911),  No.  2, 
PP.  138, 139). — ^The  general  opinion  that  farmers  are  subjected  to  smaller  risks 
and  that  mortality  among  them  Is  lower  than  for  the  rest  of  the  population 
is  controverted  by  tables  prepared  and  based  on  data  collected  annually  among 
the  adjoining  rural  population  by  the  Bank  of  Gotha  since  1880.  It  Is  shown 
that  excluding  farmers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol,  where 
the  death  rate  Is  particularly  high,  "the  average  mortality  of  the  fanning 
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population  from  16  to  60  years  is  exactly  tbe  same  (d9/100)  as  that  for  tbe 
rest  of  the  population." 

The  farm  help  problem,  F.  H.  Stadtmttellkb  {Ann,  RpU  Camr.  Aqt,  F(.,  2 
(1910),  pp.  104-110), — ^The  author  defines  and  discusses  the  growth  of  the 
law  of  diyision  of  labor,  its  general  application,  and  its  far  reaching  and 
disastrous  effects  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  held  that  It  has  degraded  the  all-around  man  productively  in  order  to 
admit  greater  economic  production.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its  work 
agriculture  prohibits  the  application  of  the  law.  It  thereby  forces  the  farm 
laborer  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  application  and  a  greater  breadth 
of  view  than  is  required  of  a  laborer  in  almost  any  other  industry,  as  agricul- 
tural wages  are  not  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  services  and  in  pro- 
portion to  other  wage  labor.  This  is  illustrated  by  showing  that  the  common 
rate  of  wages  in  many  factories  is  19  cts.  an  hour  for  9  hours*  work  per  day, 
or  $46.60  per  month  of  234  hours,  while  the  prevailing  wages  of  a  dairy  farmer 
are  13  cts.  an  hour  of  11  hours  per  day,  or  $39.26  per  month  of  302  work  hours. 
The  law  also  has  the  effect  of  inducing  labor  to  migrate  from  the  farm  to  the 
factory  and  in  turn  drives  back  to  the  farm  the  poorest  elemoits  of  labor  that 
have  offered  themselves  to  the  factory. 

The  agricultural  labor  question  iZt9chr.  Landw.  Rammer  Braunschweig,  19 
(1910),  No,  27,  pp,  d2d-Mi).— This  article  discusses  the  labor  problem  in  its 
various  aspects,  showing  the  tenden<*y  of  agricultural  labor  to  migrate  to  towns 
and  cities.  It  is  pointed  out  that  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Prussia 
in  1849  71.93  per  cent  were  living  in  rural  districts;  in  1871,  67.67  per  cent; 
in  1900,  66.93  per  cent;  and  in  1905,  64.77  per  cent. 

The  colonization  of  the  United  States,  A.  K.  Eckebbom  (Den  Inre  KoUm- 
isationen  i  Forenta  Biatema,  Stockholm,  1909,  pp.  lU). — ^This  report,  which  is 
issued  by  the  Swedish  Committee  on  Emigration,  gives  a  detailed  account  and 
discussion  of  the  occupation  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  United  States,  the 
homestead  laws,  and  the  economic  status  of  the  settlers.  A  bibliography  on 
the  subject  is  appended. 

Changes  in  agricultural  industry,  Great  Britain,  J.  L.  Griffiths  {Daily 
Cons,  and  Trade  Rpis.  [V.  8.],  H  (1911),  No,  ISl,  pp,  1025, 1026),— This  report 
discusses  important  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  agricultural  Industry  of 
Great  Britain  within  the  last  decade,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  decrease 
in  arable  land  (932,110  acres)  and  in  wheat  growing  (247,990  acres),  and  the 
increase  in  orchard  and  small  fruits  (36,472  acres). 

A  growing  tendency  for  small  agricultural  holdings  to  displace  the  large 
landed  estates  is  noted,  as  within  the  last  26  years  1,796  farms  of  over  300 
acres  each  have  been  broken  up  and  at  the  present  time  but  little  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  holdings  can  be  described  as  large  farms.  The  num- 
ber of  small  holdings  of  more  than  one  acre  increased  from  609,808  to  610,446 
during  1910,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  same  period  of  37,143 
acres  in  the  farmed  area  of  the  country. 

[Beport  on  conditions  of  agriculture  in  East  Flanders]  (8oc.  Agr,  Flandre- 
Orientate  Rap,  1909,  pp,  LXXX//).— This  report  gives  statistics  and  compre- 
hensive observations  of  agricultural  conditions  generally  in  East  Flanders  dur- 
ing the  year  1909. 

[Beport  of  agricultural  special  agents  In  Spain]  (Bol,  Agr,  T^,  y  Econ,, 
2  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  S15-922),'-l!b\B  is  a  statistical  report  based  on  data  sub- 
mitted by  agricultural  engineers  in  the  various  provinces  of  Spain  relative  to 
acreage,  production,  etc.,  of  agricultural  products  on  dry  and  irrigated  lands. 

The  economic  position  of  Danish  agriculture,  G.  Sonne  (TidsBkr.  Lando- 
konomi,  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  98-120).— TMs  is  a  careful  and  comprehensive  discus- 
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Bion  of  the  pteaeaat  economic  status  of  Danish  agriculture,  based  on  compari- 
sons between  the  production  and  values  during  the  2  years  1887-8  and  1907-8. 
The  author  concludes  that  marked  progress  has  been  made  and  that  the  present 
condition  of  Danish  agriculture  is,  on  the  whole,  founded  on  sound  economic 
principles. 

Seport  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Denmark  for  the  year  1910,  L.  0. 
LdDDELL  (Diplo.  and  Cons.  Rpts.  [London},  Ann.  8er„  1911,  No,  4642,  pp.  50,  pi. 
1). — In  addition  to  export  and  import  statistics  the  report  gives  a  detailed 
review  of  the  agricultural  pursuits  in  DenmarlL  during  the  year  1010,  and  how 
they  were  affected  by  tariff  reform  and  other  legislation  in  neighboring  states 
and  foreign  countries. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cooperative  movement  has  caused  the  abandonment  of 
some  and  the  development  of  other  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that  it  has  given 
a  stimulus  to  export  trade  of  agricultural  pursuits  generally.  Data  are  given 
as  to  the  work  and  progress  of  various  cooperative  societies,  and  the  number, 
membership,  capital,  etc.,  of  each.  While  some  have  not  paid  dividends  others 
bave  paid  as  high  as  16  per  cent,  the  average  of  those  reported  being  over  6 
per  cent  The  accounts  of  the  rural  cooperative  fire  insurance  societies  show  a 
deficit  because  in  fixing  the  premiums  the  increased  risk  of  danger  from  fire  to 
thatched  buildings,  as  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  increases,  was  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

Seport  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Porto  Blco  for  the  year  1910, 
Chubohwasd  (Diplo.  and  Com.  Rpts.  [London^,  Ann,  8er.,  1911,  No.  4^57,  pp. 
ins,  pi.  i).— The  report  contains  general  agricultural  statistics  of  Porto  Rico  for 
1910,  export  and  import  statistics,  and  data  as  to  wages  and  labor  conditions. 
It  is  stated  that  the  supply  of  labor  of  all  Idnds  is  plentiful,  but  that  some 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  connection  with  it  because  of  labor  organi- 
zations. 

Twenty-sixth  statistical  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  Japan  (Statis.  RpU  Dept.  Agr.  and  Com.  Japan,  26  {1911),  pp. 
1-106). — ^This  is  a  statistical  report  of  the  area,  production,  and  value  of  the 
various  agricultural  crops  in  Japan  fbr  a  period  of  years  including  1910,  to- 
gether with  statistics  pertaining  to  poultry,  live  stock,  and  the  animal  plague 
of  1900-1909. 

Beport  of  the  Irish  Agricnltoral  Organization  Society,  limited,  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1910  (Rpt.  Irish  Afjr.  Organ.  Soc.,  1910,  pp.  144) j-- 
This  report  reviews  the  work  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  societies  and 
credit  societies  in  Ireland  for  the  year  eaaded  June  90,  1910,  together  with  com- 
mittee reports  and  discussions  pointing  out  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  actual 
operatimi  of  particular  kinds  of  cooperative  organizationa 

Agricultural  prices  (Ireland),  Newman  {Depi.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ire- 
land, Agr.  Prices,  1881-1909,  pp.  6), — ^Thls  is  a  report  showing  the  annual  price 
of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products  in  Ireland  for  each  year  from  1881  to 
1909,  and  the  annual  average  prices  for  various  intervals  during  this  period. 

The  prices  of  farm  products,  H.  O.  Tatlob  (Wisconsin  8ta.  BiiU  209,  pp. 
SSO,  figs.  14)' — ^This  bulletin  discusses  and  illustrates  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  prices  of  farm  products,  the  relation  between  prices  and  farm  manage- 
moit,  and  the  forces  which  influence  the  supply  and  price  of  eggs,  butter, 
potatoes,  com,  and  other  farm  producta 

Crop  Beporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8tatis.  Crop  Reporter,  IS  (1911),  No, 
Of  pp.  41-48)' — Statistics  are  given  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries;  the  farm  value  of  Important  products  in  various 
places  hi  the  United  States  and  at  specified  times  during  1910-11 ;  temperature 
and  precipitation  statistics;  the  cost  of  producing  oats  in  the  different  States 
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and  Territories  in  1909 ;  monthly  receipts  and  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  In  tbe 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States;  and  range  of  prices  of  agricultnral  prod- 
ucts for  a  period  of  years. 

AGSICmTinLAL  EDirCATIOH. 

A  program  of  agricultural  progress,  J.  HAifiLToir  (W.  Va,  Univ.  BtU^  9. 
ser,,  1910,  No.  9,  pp.  i2-«-J).— In  this  address,  delivered  at  the  college  of  agri- 
culture of  West  Virginia  University,  the  author  outlined  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture, particularly  with  reference  to  restoring  fertility,  and  discussed  the 
functions  of  the  agricultural  college,  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  the 
state  department  of  agriculture,  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
subordinate  ag^icies  in  bringing  about  better  condltiona 

Agricultural  instruction  in  Algiers  (Bui.  Agr.  AlgMe  et  TuniHe,  16 
(1910),  No.  12,  pp.  296-90S). — In  this  article  are  discussed  the  different  methods 
of  disseminating  agricultural  knowledge  throughout  the  colony,  viz,  by  the 
schools  of  agriculture,  departmental  and  special  professors  of  agriculture,  the 
School  of  Sciences  of  Algiers,  the  botanical  and  agricultural  stations  of  Algiers, 
agricultural  societies,  horticultural  and  agricultural  committees,  primary 
BChoolij,  and  the  annual  congress  of  agriculture  held  in  each  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  departments  of  the  colony. 

Tenth  annual  general  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Inatr.,  Ireland,  Ann.  Gen. 
Rpt,  10  (1909-10),  pp.  F/+4P0).— This  is  a  report  on  the  department's  admin- 
istration and  funds,  and  on  details  of  its  work  during  1909-10,  including  agri- 
cultural and  technical  instruction. 

The  report  on  agricultural  instruction  comprises  details  concerning  the  work 
of  individual  institutions,  special  classes,  lectures,  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions carried  out  by  itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  poultry 
keeping,  and  butter  making  throughout  the  country  and  by  agricultural  over- 
seers in  congested  districts.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1909-10  the  department's 
program  of  agricultural  education  had  be^i  10  years  in  operation,  and  in  some 
features  of  instruction  the  report  gives  data  for  the  10  years,  or  from  the 
organization  of  the  instruction,  to  show  the  progress  made« 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  work  in  technical  instruction  are  given  in  the 
reports  of  inspectors,  tables,  and  appendixes. 

The  ai^)endixes  include  statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  under 
the  department's  parliamentary  grant,  endowment  fund,  etc.;  the  personnel 
of  the  agricultural  councils  and  boards;  a  table  showing  by  counties  the  agri- 
cultural schemes  adopted  by  the  several  county  committees  for  1909,  the  amount 
appropriated  from  the  Joint  fund  for  each  scheme,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
total  appropriation  chargeable  to  local  contributions  and  to  the  department's 
gi^nt,  respectively;  schemes  of  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects;  pros- 
pectuses of  agricultural  colleges  and  stations  and  schools  of  rural  domestic 
economy;  agricultural  scholarships  and  apprenticeships;  a  program  of  experi- 
mental science,  drawing,  and  domestic  economy  for  day  secondary  schools;  a 
program  for  technical  schools  and  science  and  art  schools  and  classes,  Including 
domestic  economy;  examples  of  schemes  of  technical  instruction  in  nonagri- 
cultural  subjects,  including  domestic  economy;  a  list  of  day  secondary  schools 
showing  the  grants  paid  by  the  department  during  1909-10  for  instruction  In 
the  subjects  of  the  department's  program,  including  domestic  economy,  given 
during  190&-9;  and  a  statement  showing  the  occupations  of  students.  Including 
domestic  science  classes,  attending  schools  and  classes  conducted  under  the  con- 
ditions of  schemes  of  technical  Instruction  in  nonagricultural  subjects,  etc. 
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Agriculture  In  the  public  schools,  G.  A.  Bbickeb  (Ed,  Rev.^  41  (1911),  No, 
4,  pp.  S95-40S). — ^The  author  considers  that  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  (1)  to  solve  the  problem  of  intensive  agriculture  and  (2)  to 
prepare  young  mea  for  the  business  of  farming. 

An  experiment  on  methods  of  teachlner  zooloj^,  J.  P.  Gilbebt  (School  8ci. 
and  MatJi,,  11  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  205-215). — ^This  is  a  progress  report  on  an 
experiment  in  teaching  high-school  zoology,  undertaken  in  the  school  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Illinois  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  pure 
science  and  the  applied  science  methods  of  approach  in  teaching. 

The  experiment  was  made  with  two  approximately  equal  sections,  under 
conditions  as  similar  as  possible,  and  extended  over  one  semester.  Section  A, 
known  as  the  cultural  and  disciplinary  group,  studied  insects,  birds,  frogs, 
and  other  zoological  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  functions  of  the 
different  organs  and  their  significance  and  their  adaptations  to  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Section  B,  known  as  the  economic  group,  studied  the  same  kinds 
of  specimens,  in  the  same  way,  and  raised  the  same  questions,  but  did  not 
dwell  so  long  on  this  phase  of  the  work,  thus  saving  time  for  an  Inquiry  into 
the  economic  importance  of  the  phenomena  under  observation — ^their  applica- 
tions to  agriculture.    The  results  obtained  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"  The  results  are  only  suggestive,  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  individuals 
tested.  Even  allowing  for  the  probable  error,  however,  the  applied  science 
method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  secondary  school  zoology  appears  to  have  a 
slight  advantage  over  the  pure  science  approach,  when  tested  by  examination 
grades  (the  examination  being  of  the  pure  science  type).  When  tested  by 
average  semester  grades,  the  applied  science  approach  shows  a  somewhat 
greater  advantage.  When  tested  by  the  percentage  of  pupils  averaging  more 
than  85  per  cent  In  the  semester's  work,  the  applied  science  approach  has  a 
slight  but  appreciable  advantage, 

"  When  tested  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  set  up  experiments  and  interpret 
phenomena  (a  cultural  and  disciplinary  standard),  the  applied  science  approach 
has  a  decided  advantage." 

The  teacher  believes  that  the  method  of  investigating  classroom  problems  by 
comparing  the  progress  of  parallel  groups  of  pupils  may  be  made  to  yield 
valuable  reeulta 

The  animals  and  man,  V.  L.  Kellogg  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  X+495,  pi.  1, 
figs.  2^3). — ^The  book  is  an  elementary  textbook  of  zoology  and  human 
physiology. 

In  part  1  the  author  discusses  the  parts  of  animals  and  how  they  are  used. 
Part  2  deals  with  the  life  history  of  animals.  In  part  3  different  kinds  of 
animals  are  classified  and  their  habits  and  special  relations  to  man  givoi. 
Human  structure  and  physiology  is  considered  in  part  4,  prepared  by  Isabel 
McCracken,  and  part  5  has  to  do  with  animals  in  relation  to  each  other,  to 
plants,  and  to  the  outside  world.  There  are  also  appendixes  containing 
information  on  school  equipment,  rearing  animals,  and  making  collections. 

The  use  of  the  score  card  in  rural  schools,  B.  A.  Cockefaib  (Bui.  Mo.  State 
Norm.  School,  Third  Dist.,  2  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  55).— After  discussing  the  func- 
tions of  agriculture  in  rural  school  courses,  the  author  gives  specific  directions 
for  Judging  corn,  horses,  and  dairy  cattle.  In  each  case  a  score  card  is  given 
with  detailed  explanations  of  the  different  points  involved  in  judging. 

Domestic  science  for  schools  and  homes,  Gebtbude  T.  Johnson  (Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1911,  2.  ed.,  rev,  and  erU,,  pp.  153,  pis.  2,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  text  in 
cooking  and  a  i^llabus  In  sewing,  prepared  for  use  in  the  Kansas  City  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  contains  in  untechnical  language  the  fundamental  theories 
of  fbods  and  their  functions,  together  with  more  than  200  recipes.  > 
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The  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  cooking  is  divided  into  5  parts.  Part  1 
is  a  syllabus  of  the  course  for  the  teacher's  use,  parts  2  and  3  contain  lessons 
for  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  scholastic  years,  and  part  4  an  appeadtx 
for  the  use  of  classes  having  more  than  one  lesson  per  week,  for  home  use,  and  | 
for  general  reference.  Part  5  describes  a  light  cooking  and  manual  training 
equipment  for  classes  of  24  pupils.  The  work  in  sewing  Is  divided  into  general 
suggestions  and  courses  for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  scholastic  years. 

Domestic  art  in  woman's  education,  Anna  M.  Coolet  {New  York^  191U  2V* 
XI-h274), — ^The  object  of  this  bocA  is  to  point  out  the  relationship  between 
domestic  art  and  other  elementary  school  subjects  and  the  place  it  may  occupy 
In  high  schools,  colleges,  or  trade  schoola    It  is  divided  into  4  parts.    Part  1 
discusses  problems  confronting  those  interested  in  teaching  domestic  art;  part 
2,  on  domestic  art  in  the  elementary  school,  deals  chiefly  with  the  factors  In-      i 
Tolved  in  planning  courses  of  study;  part  3  treats  of  the  relation  of  domestic      | 
art  to  secondary  education;  and  part  4  discusses  (1)  domestic  art  as  a  part  of      ' 
college  training  for  women,  and  (2)  domestic  art  in  other  higher  institutions 
of  learning.    A  selected  bibliography  of  books  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  domestic  art  is  appended.  | 

A  basis  of  organization  of  the  course  in  nature  study,  O.  W.  Galdweu. 
(Nature-Study  Rev.,  7  {1911),  No.  4f  PP-  87-90).— This  paper  points  out  that 
a  course  in  nature  study  should  be  organized  in  a  fairly  definite  way  in  so  far 
as  concerns  purposes  and  the  general  line  of  procedure.  The  native  interesta 
of  children  should  be  considered,  since,  though  these  are  not  an  all-determining 
factor,  they  are  important  and  should  be  utilized. 

The  children  in  the  grades  are  accordingly  divided  into  three  groups  with  rrf- 
erence  to  Interest  in  nature.  The  first  group  includes  the  kindergarten,  first  and 
second  grades;  the  second  group  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades;  and  tlie 
third  group  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  gradea 

The  outlook  to  nature,  L.  H.  BxiLEr  {New  York,  1911,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  J//+ 
195). — ^This  book  contains  a  revision  of  4  lectures  given  in  the  Colonial  Theater, 
Boston,  Mass.,  In  January,  1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the  education  conmilttee 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  Lecture  3  discusses  "  the  school  of  the  future," 
and  states  that  *'A  man  can  be  trained  to  think  Just  as  accurately  by  meani 
even  of  agricultural  subjects  as  by  conventional  subjects,  provided  the  agricul- 
tural subjects  are  as  well  systematized  and  equally  well  taught'* 

Crop  demonstrations  on  state  and  county  farms,  C.  P.  Nobgobd  {WUcomi^ 
8ta.  Bui.  208,  pp.  SSO,  figs.  IS). — ^The  results  obtained  by  the  agronomy  depart-      j 
ment  in  the  way  of  crop  demonstrations  during  the  past  2  years,  on  20  farms 
connected  with  various  public,  state,  and  county  institutions  throughout  tbe 
State,  are  given. 

Some  of  the  work  that  is  at  present  under  way  on  most  of  these  farms  In- 
cludes farmers'  com  tests,  seed  selection  and  breeding,  com  planting,  alfalfa 
growing,  crop  rotation,  preparation  of  seed  beds,  application  of  manures,  pore- 
bred  seed  growing,  forage  crop  culture,  use  of  fanning  mills,  treatment  of 
grains  for  diseases,  hemp  growing,  and  weed  eradication.  The  farmers'  corn 
tests  have  shown  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  better  methods  of  seed  selection 
and  storing.  A  demonstration  picnic  is  held  some  time  during  the  summer  at 
each  farm  where  demonstrations  are  being  conducted  and  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  means  of  bringing  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  to  view  the  crops  and 
to  hear  them  explained  by  a  representative  of  the  station. 

The  transportation  companies  as  factors  in  agricultural  extension,  J. 
Hamilton  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Circ.  112,  pp.  i4).— Information 
is  given  concerning  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  transportation  companies  of 
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the  conntry  have  been  making  an  effort  to  promote  agriculture  by  running  edu- 
cational trains,  employing  experts  to  instruct  farmers,  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing demonstration  farms,  publishing  and  distributing  agricultural  bulletins, 
preparing  exhibits,  organizing  agricultural  associations,  and  qpoperating  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  various  other  ways.  Statis- 
tics are  quoted  showing  that  the  freight  tonnage  supplied  by  agriculture  in  1909 
aggregated  191,381,772  tons  and  the  revenues  derived  from  freight  on  agricul- 
tural products  $1,678,058,645. 

Conducting  a  local  com  show,  B.  W.  Cbossley  {lotca  Agr,,  11  (1910),  No.  2, 
pp.  lOy  11  y  fig.  1), — Suggestions  are  given  for  premiums,  for  the  committee  on 
claBsification  and  judging,  and  for  the  committee  on  arrangements. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  edited  by  W.  H.  Beal  and  J.  Hamilton 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expi.  Stas.  Bui,  238,  pp.  80).— This  is  a  detailed  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  14  and 
16,  1010,  which  lias  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  95). 

HISCELLAITEOTTS. 

Annual  Beport  of  Plorida  Station,  1910  {Florida  8ia.  Rpt  1910,  pp.  XCVI+ 
XII,  figs.  30). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  year,  a 
general  review  of  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  departmental  reports, 
and  a  list  of  the  periodicals  received  by  the  station.  Most  of  the  experimental 
work  reported  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  New  Jersey  Stations,  1009  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1909, 
pp.  XVIII-\'Jf59,  pl8.  55,  figs,  i^).— This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the 
stations,  a  financial  statement  for  the  State  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
October  81,  1909,  and  for  tbe  College  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1909,  a  brief  report  by  the  director,  and  departmental  reports  which  are  ab- 
stracted elsewhere  in  this  issue.  A  report  on  the  inspection  of  feeding  stuffs 
bas  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  471),  as  has  also  one  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  259). 

Finances,  meteorology,  index  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  186,  pp.  393-435 + XII).— 
This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station ;  meteorological  observations 
noted  on  page  418  of  this  issue ;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910;  an  index  to  Bulletins  176  to  186,  which  together  with  Official 
Inspections  19-28,  previously  noted,  collectively  constitute  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual report  of  the  station;  a  list  of  the  publications  issued  during  the  year; 
and  announcements  and  notes  on  the  work,  personnel,  and  equipment  of  the 
station. 

Government  experimental  stations  [Holland]  {Country  Life  [London],  29 
{1911),  No.  751,  p.  736,  pi.  1). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
Holland  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  government,  in  particular  the  sta- 
tion at  Hoom,  which  is  devoted  chiefiy  to  investigations  relating  to  dairying. 

Fixing  standard  weights  and  measures  {Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  77,  pp.  11). — 
This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  state  law  fixing  standard  weights  and 
measures,  the  supervision  and  enforcement  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  director  of  the  station  as  ex  officio  sealer  of  weights  and  measure& 
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Alabama  Canebrake  Station. — ^The  State  appropriatiOD  to  tlie  station  lias  been 
increased  from  $2,500  to  $4,000  per  annum.  An  entirely  new  board  of  control 
has  been  appointed,  no  member  of  which,  under  a  recent  law,  can  succeed 
himself.  The  personnel  of  the  new  board  is  as  follows:  R.  R.  Poole,  O.  L. 
Woodfin,  and  G.  L.  Johnston,  all  of  Uniontown,  for  terms  of  five,  four,  and  two 
years,  respectively;  John  C.  Webb,  of  D^mopolis,  for  three  years;  and  Frank  L 
Derby,  of  Whitfield,  for  one  year. 

F.  D.  Stevens  has  resigned  as  director,  this  taking  effect  September  1,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Moore. 

Idaho  University  and  Station. — F.  D.  Farrell  resigned  as  director  pf  erten- 
sion  work  in  south  Idaho  and  superintendent  of  the  southern  Idaho  substations 
on  July  15  to  take  up  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Depart- 
ment. Walter  H.  Olin  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  extension  department 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  August  1,  with  headquarters  at  Boise. 

Iowa  College  and  Station. — H.  0.  Gosgriif  has  been  appointed  field  supoia* 
tendent  in  the  agronomy  and  soils  department  of  the  station  to  succeed  L.  W. 
Forman,  who  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  soils.  William  6.  Gaessler  has 
been  appointed  assistant  chemist  and  L.  A.  Maynard  assistant  in  chemistry. 

Louisiana  Stations. — J.  M.  Jennings  and  S.  Byall,  graduates  of  the  Mississippi 
College,  have  be^i  appointed  assistant  chemists  at  the  State  Station. 

Xaine  University. — H.  Q.  Bell  has  resigned  as  professor  of  agronomy  to 
accept  a  commercial  position,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  George  R  Simmona, 
formerly  associate  professor  of  farm  management.  W.  A.  Brown,  assistant 
professor  of  poultry  husbandry,  has  resigned  to  become  poultry  expert  for  tbe 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Maryland  College  and  Station. — C.  P.  Close  has  resigned  as  professor  of  horti- 
culture and  horticulturist  to  accept  a  position  in  connection  with  the  ponio- 
logical  investigations  of  this  Department.  W.  E.  Hanger,  a  1911  graduate  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  agronomist 

Uinnesota  University  and  Station. — R.  H.  Williams  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  university  and  assistant  animal 
husbandman  In  the  station. 

Uissouri  University  and  Station. — ^A  poultry  department  has  been  organixed 
for  both  instruction  and  exi)erlmental  work  in  poultry  husbandry  and  poultry 
diseases.  H.  L.  Kempster,  instructor  In  poultry  husbandry  at  the  Michigan 
College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  poultry  husbandry,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  department. 

The  veterinary  department  is  actively  engaged  In  the  hogKiholera  campaign, 
sending  out  over  54,000  doses  of  serum  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1911 
During  August  alone  15.000  hogs  were  inoculated  and  a  force  of  four  men  \s 
now  in  the  field  in  the  most  heavily  infected  counties.  It  is  believed  that  at 
least  double  the  State  appropriation  of  |25,000  for  the  work  Is  being  saved 
monthly  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
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A  Dew  dairy  bam  Is  under  construction,  which  it  is  claimed  will  be  the  finest 
dairy  bam  in  the  State.  The  main  structure  will  be  largely  of  native  stone 
and  the  two  silos  connected  with  it  are  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete.  Feed 
elevators,  litter  carriers,  and  other  modem  equipment  are  to  be  installed,  and  a 
milk  room  is  to  be  erected  adjoining  the  bam  but  completely  detached  from  the 
stables. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  offered  a  $100  scholarship  In  the 
short  course  this  winter  to  the  winner  of  a  contest  open  to  farm  boys  of  the 
State.  In  this  contest  complete  records  of  the  milk  and  butter-fat  production  of 
at  least  three  cows  for  the  month  of  September  are  to  be  kept,  and  the  award 
is  to  be  based  both  on  the  records  themselves  and  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  reporta 

A  four-year  course  for  women  has  been  established,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  This  includes  much  of  the  home  economics  course  with 
considerable  agricultural  training  and  numerous  electives.  A  short  course  for 
girls  in  home  economics  is  also  offered  for  the  first  time. 

The  station  is  making  an  extensive  exhibit  at  the  county  fairs.  This  exhibit 
is  planned  to  show  in  a  graphic  manner  the  results  of  the  experiments  under 
way  at  Ck>lumbia  and  the  18  outlying  experimental  fields. 

Dr.  Paul  Schweitzer,  connected  with  the  institution  as  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  later  of  agricultural  chemistry  from  1872  to  1906  and  since  that  date 
chemist  emeritus,  died  July  90  at  the  age  of  71  years.  He  was  chemist  to  the 
experiment  station  from  its  organization  and  served  for  a  time  as  director. 
Dr.  Schweitzer  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  studied  at  €K$ttingen,  coming  to 
this  country  in  1865.  He  had  held  positions  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Ck>lumbia  School  of  Mines.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1807. 

F.  H.  Demaree,  acting  agronomist  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  take  up 
commercial  work  and  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  C.  Hackleman  as  instructor  in 
agronomy.  H.  G.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the  soil  survey,  L.  M. 
Nelson  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  P.  M.  Brandt  assistant  in  dairy 
husbandry. 

Nebraska  University  and  Station. — J.  H.  Frandson,  for  the  past  four  years 
professor  of  dairying  and  dairsrman  at  the  Idaho  University  and  Station,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the  university  and  dairyman  in 
the  station,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  October  1.  Fred  M.  Hunter,  a  1905 
graduate  of  the  university  and  at  present  superintendent  of  schools  in  Norfolk, 
Nebr.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  school  of  agriculture  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Prof.  A.  E.  Davisson,  previously  noted. 

Hew  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — ^F.  Rasmussen,  whose  resignation  as 
head  of  the  dairy  department  has  been  reported,  has  reconsidered  his  decision 
and  will  remain  at  this  institution.  W.  L.  Slate,  jr.,  assistant  in  agronomy, 
has  acepted  a  position  as  associate  professor  of  agronomy  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  entering  upon  his  new  duties  the  last  of  September. 

Hew  Jersey  College  and  Stations. — Plans  are  being  formulated  for  a  two-story 
entomoli^cal  building.  The  first  story  will  be  devoted  to  classroom  and  lab- 
oratory work,  and  the  second  to  ofllces,  entomological  collections,  and  the  use  of 
the  station.  Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  poultry  buildings  and  green- 
houses provided  for  by  the  State  legislature. 

A  W.  Blair,  of  the  Florida  Station,  has  been  appointed  associate  chemist  In 
the  department  of  soil  chemistry  and  bacteriology,  and  R.  L.  Willis  assistant 
^'hemlst  in  the  fertilizer  department  E.  W.  Stafford  has  resigned  as  assistant 
entomologist  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Raymond  S.  Patterson.  C.  J.  T.  Dory- 
land,  instructor  In  the  short  courses  in  agriculture,  and  B.  L.  Dickerson,  of  ttoj^ 
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entomological  departmoit,  have  also  resigned,  the  former  to  accept  an  assistant 
professorship  at  the  North  Dakota  College  and  the  latter  an  instructorship  at 
the  Newark  High  School. 

Korth  Carolina  College  and  Station. — The  appointm^it  is  announced  of  J.  P. 
Pillsbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ck>llege  and  Station,  as  professor  of  horticulture 
in  the  college  and  horticulturist  in  the  station,  vice  F.  C.  Reimer,  beginning 
September  1.  Dr.  J.  D.  Cecil,  assistant  in  anatomy  and  physiology  in  tbe 
college  and  animal  pathologist  in  the  station,  resigned  July  1  to  take  up 
commercial  work. 

Oregon  Station. — Harry  L.  Rees,  assistant  in  botany  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  been  appointed  research  assistant  in  plant  pathology  and  bas 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

Tennessee  Station. — The  appointment  is  noted  of  J.  I.  Hardy  as  assistant 
chemist 

Texas  College  and  Station. — The  death  on  July  26  is  noted  of  Dr.  Raymond  H. 
Pond,  plant  pathologist  to  the  station  since  1909.  Dr.  Pond  was  born  in  Kansas 
March  31,  1875,  and  received  both  tbe  bachelor*s  and  master's  degrees  at  the 
Kansas  College.  Subsequently  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  he  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1902,  and  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  and  at  Bonn  and  Strassburg.  Previous  to  going  to  Texas  he  had  beld 
a  number  of  positions,  among  them  that  of  l)otanist  and  pathologist  at  the 
Maryland  College  and  Station  in  1900-1,  professor  of  botany  and  pharmacogno- 
sist  and  director  of  the  microscopical  laboratory  at  Northwestern  University  in 
1906-7,  and  biologist  of  the  Municipal  Sewage  Conmaission  of  New  York  City 
in  1908-9.  He  had  also  served  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission. 

C.  H.  Alvord  has  resigned  as  professor  of  agriculture  and  superintendent  of 
the  college  farm  to  accept  a  commercial  position. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — E.  P.  Hofl,  instructor  in  zoology  and  assistant 
entomologist,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  A.  Nelson,  a  graduate  of  the  college. 

▼emont  University  and  Station. — ^Andrew  A.  Borland,  assistant  in  dairy 
husbandry  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  dairying  in  the  university  and  dairy  husbandman  in  the  station. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — ^Leonard  Hegnauer  has  resigned  as  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy  in  the  college  and  agronomist  in  the  station  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  crop  production  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Paul  J.  White,  assistant  professor  of  farm  crops  in  Cornell 
University  and  Station.  Other  appointments  are  those  of  Charles  F.  Monroe 
as  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  in  the  college  and  assistant  animal  hus- 
bandman in  the  station  and  J.  Ti.  Stahl  as  horticulturist  of  the  Puyallup  sub- 
station. 

West  Yirginia  University. — ^A  special  horticultural  train  was  operated  over 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  through  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State  August 
7-11.  A  special  feature  of  the  train  was  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods 
of  packing  apples  and  peaches.  The  home  mixing  of  fertilizer  was  demon- 
strated, and  alfalfa  and  forage  crops  were  also  discussed. 

I.  S.  Cook,  jr.,  a  1906  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  agronomy. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


AOBICmTXrSAL  €HEMISTBY— AOBOTECHNT. 

A  centrifugal  method  for  the  determination  of  humus,  A.  A.  Wells,  W.  H. 
STEyENsoN,  and  W.  F.  Ck>ovEB  (lotca  8ta.  Bui,  124,  PP*  970-384,  figs,  4), — Since 
the  official  method,  as  modified  by  Frear,  requires  a  long  time  for  filtration, 
and  the  Mooers-Hampton  modification  presents  some  difficulty  In  the  way  of 
preventing  losses  of  humus  when  the  clay  is  filtered  off  in  a  flocculated  state 
and  in  addition  requires  a  very  long  time  for  evaporating  the  extracts,  the 
authors  sought  to  obtain  a  new  procedure  by  modification  or  otherwise.  In  no 
case  was  a  satisfactory  result  obtained  by  the  filtration  method. 

The  authors  devised  a  centrifugal  method  which  utilizes  a  Gallenkamp  cen- 
trifuge, containing  in  its  drum  a  platinum  cup  for  holding  the  soil.  The  method 
is  as  follows : 

"After  washing  free  from  chlorids,  the  soil  is  transferred  to  a  1-liter  shaking 
bottle  with  500  cc.  of  a  4  per  cent  ammonia  solution,  using  a  glass  rod  to  loosen 
the  soil.  .  .  .  The  flask  is  then  stoppered  with  a  rubber  stopper,  placed  in  the 
shaking  apparatus,  [which  is  described],  and  shaken  at  the  rate  of  50  revolu- 
tions per  minute  for  3  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  bottles  are  removed 
and  the  contents  allowed  to  settle  for  10  minutes.  .  .  .  About  350  cc.  of  the 
solution  is  then  decanted  through  a  funnel  into  the  centrifuge  bowl,  the  top 
clamped  in  place,  and  the  solution  whirled  for  10  minutes.  By  means  of  a 
thumb  screw  a  part  of  the  solution  is  drawn  off  through  the  glass  tube  while 
the  machine  is  still  at  full  speed.  The  flrst  10  cc.  Is  discarded  and  then  about 
70  cc.  of  the  solution  is  collected.  This  amount  is  readily  caught  in  a  small 
beaker,  which  should  be  covered  at  once  with  a  cover  glass  to  prevent  loss  by 
evaporation. 

''  Fifty  cc.  of  the  solution,  which  represents  1  gm.  of  soil,  is  drawn  off  with  a 
pipette,  placed  in  a  weighed  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
steam  bath.  The  dish  is  then  dried  to  constant  weight  in  an  oven  at  llO*"  C, 
and  the  weight  recorded.  The  contents  of  the  dish  are  then  ignited  in  a  muffle 
furnace  and  weighed  again  after  cooling  to  room  temperature.  The  loss  in 
weight  upon  ignition  repres^its  the  weight  of  the  humus,  and  the  increase  of 
the  last  weighing  over  the  empty  dish  represents  the  weight  of  the  ash.*' 

With  this  method  the  time  required  for  determining  the  humus  Is  reduced  to 
one-third  of  that  usually  employed  for  the  official  method. 

Studies  on  the  detection  of  adulteration  in  bone  superphosphate,  6.  Masoni 
{Btaz.  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  43  (1910),  No,  4,  PP-  297-328;  aha.  in  Chem,  ZentU., 
mo,  II,  No.  8,  pp.  595,  596;  Chem,  Ahs.,  5  (1911),  No.  8,  p.  1^84).— Methods  for 
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the  detection  of  adulteration  are  described  and  examinations  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  different  kinds  of  superphosphate  with  reference  to  adulteration 
are  reiwrted  and  discussed. 

A  modified  method  for  estimattng  sagar  in  sugar  beets,  A.  Hebzfexd 
{Ztschr,  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindus.,  n.  ser^  46  (1909),  //,  pp.  627-^59,  figs.  5)^— 
This  is  a  simplification  of  the  Sachs-Le  Docte  method,  and  is  carried  out  as 
follows : 

Twenty-six  gnu  of  the  beet  paste  Is  placed  in  a  special  metal  beaker,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  given,  and  177  ce.  of  a  solution  consisting  of  5  parts  of 
lead  acetate  solution  (German  PharmacopcBa)  and  05  parts  of  water  is  added. 
The  beaker  Is  then  stoppered  with  a  cork  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  the  mixture 
shaken  thoroughly,  filtered,  and  polarised.  If  a  coarse  paste  is  being  ex- 
amined, the  mass  in  the  beaker  is  placed  in  a  water  bath  at  75  to  80*  C  for 
dO  minutes,  then  cooled,  filtered,  and  polarized. 

Sugar  estimation  in  beets  according  to  Herzf  eld's  new  institute  method, 
O.  BiALOir  and  W.  TAmiRn  (Devt.  Zuckerinius.,  S5  ilBiO),  No,  ^,  BeOage  1, 
pp.  865,  866).— A  critical  comparative  study  of  the  Pellet  and  the  Rapp- 
Degener  methods,  and  of  the  new  method  of  Herzfeld  noted  above; 

The  authors  conclude  from  their  work  that  the  new  Herzftid  method  must 
be  considered,  fbr  the  present  at  least,  the  most  accurate  and  convenient  one 
for  laboratories  making  a  great  many  sugar  determinations  in  beeta  They 
criticize,  however,  the  tinfoil  cork  stopper. 

Calorimetry  of  Argentina  butter,  B.  H.  and  L.  H.  DtrcLOtrx  (Tmb.  4.  Cong. 
Cient,  Santiago  de  Chile,  4  (J 908-9),  pp.  154-^60). — ^Analytical  constants  of 
butter  are  reported.  The  authors  find  that  determining  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion is  of  value  in  order  to  supplement  the  saponification,  the  Reichert-Melssl 
number,  and  tiie  Index  of  refraction  for  detecting  adulterated  butter. 

A  method  for  the  separation  of  the  seven  permitted  coal  tar  colors  when 
ocetmring  In  mixtures,  T.  M.  Prick  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim,  Indn*.  Circ. 
186,  pp.  7). — ^According  to  the  author,  no  analytical  scheme  seems  to  exist  In 
the  literature  for  separating  coal  tar  colors  when  present  in  a  mixture  con- 
taining one  or  more  of  the  seven  coal  tar  colors  permitted  by  the  regulations 
governing  meat  inspection.  A  method  is  therefore  proposed  which  Is  based  on 
the  solubility  and  insolubility  of  the  colors  in  the  following  reagents:  A  super- 
saturated solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  a  supersaturated  solution  of  sodium 
chlorid,  calcium  chlorid  solution  (25  per  cent),  dilute  ammonia  (1:100),  dilute 
acetic  acid  (5  per  cent),  stannous  chlorid  solution,  acetone,  alcohol  (96  per 
cent),  amyl  alcohol,  acetic  ether  (ethyl  acetati&),  ether,  sulphuric  (ethyl) 
ether,  and  hydrogen  peroxid  (8  per  cent). 

Analysis  of  sweetened  condensed  milk,  A.  BackK;  A  Wacm,  and'  B.  ROea 
(Analyst,  S6  (1911),  No.  421,  pp.  IS8-I4I).— The  authors  point  out  that  In  tins 
of  condensed  milk  which  have  stood  tbt  tt  time  the  fat  has  a  tendency  to  rise 
to  the  top  and  the  lactose  and  saccharose  to  crystalHse  out  on  the  bottom.  It 
is  also  possible  for  these  separations  to  take  place  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. These  flicts  often  cause  considerable  error  in  the  analysis  of  con- 
densed milks.  To  illustrate  this  they  present  the  results  of  zonal  analyses  of 
canned  condensed  milk. 

The  detection  of  bensoic  acid  in  meats  and  fttt^  K.  Ptucuu  and  O.  Gbov- 
NEBT  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gfenvtamtl.,  17  (1969)9  V9.  10,  pp. 
721-734). — ^The  method  employed  Is  as  follows: 

The  material  is  finely  minced,  50  gm.  weighed  out  and  tOO  ce.  of  00  per  cent 
alcohol  added.  This  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  alllowed  to 
stand  for  90  minutes,  with  frequent  agitation.  The  mixture  is  then  passed 
through  a  piece  of  gauze  cloth  and  the  residue  expressed  to  rem<mt  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  llQiuld ;  the  extract  made  aUcallne  and  heated  on  the  water  bath 
until  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  off,  then  made  up  to  a  bulk  of  50  oc,  mixed 
with  5  ^m.  sodium  chlorid,  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  the 
boiling  i)oint,  cooled,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  shaken  with  «ther,  and  finally 
washed  several  times  with  water.  The  ether  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
at  a  low  heat.  The  extract  thus  obtained  can  be  used  for  the  tests,  or  it  may 
be  converted  into  salicylic  acid  by  the  procedure  recommended  in  the  articla 

€k)mparative  tests  were  made  with  different  methods  for  detecting  the 
benzoic  acid.  For  the  test  with  ferric  chlorid  the  residue  was  dissolved  in 
water  containing  ammonia,  the  solution  evaporated  to  1  cc,  and  1  drop  of  1 
per  cent  ferric  chlorid  solution  added.  The  author  was  able  to  detect  0.02 
per  cent  of  benzoic  acid  in  smoked  and  fresh  flesh  and  from  0.005  to  0.01  per 
cent  in  fata  Botu'ig*s  ethyl-ester  odor  test  was  sensitive  to  0.02  per  cent 
benzoic  acid  in  fresh  meat  and  0.01  per  cent  in  fkts,  but  no  result  was  ob- 
tained with  smoked  meat.  Brevan's  test  gave  negative  results.  By  converting 
the  benzoic  acid  into  benzaldehyde,  OM  per  cent  was  detected  in  fresh  meat, 
bnt  with  smoked  meat  the  result  was  negative.  With  lard,  0.01  x)er  cent  could 
be  found,  while  the  results  with  margarin  were  variable,  and  with  butter 
always  negative.  Mohler's  test,  which  is  based  on  the  conversion  of  the  ben- 
zoic acid  into  the  red^brown  colored  ammonium  compound  of  amido-nitro  or 
the  4liamido^beiizoic  acid,  also  yielded  negative  results. 

Betectioa  •f  benzoic  acid  in  meats  and  fats,  K.  Fisghjis  and  O.  Gbuenert 
{ZUchr.  Vntertuch.  Nahr.  u.  Ocnussmtl.,  ZO  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  580-68S) .—The 
authors  investigated  the  von  der  Heide  and  Jakob  modification  (E.  S.  B.,  23, 
p.  12)  of  Mohler's  method,<^  which  avoids  the  iiigh  temperature  recommended 
by  ^ohler,  «nd  found  that  it  could  also  be  employed  for  detecting  benzoic  acid 
in  butter,  lard,  and  fresh,  pickled,  and  smoked  meats. 

The  authors  have  also  modified  their  own  method,  which  is  given  in  the 
abstract  above,  for  extracting  the  benzoic  acid  from  butter  and  fats,  and  now 
proceed  as  follows :  Fifty  igm.  of  the  butter  are  placed  in  a  300  cc.  Erlemneyer 
flask  with  150  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent  sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  boiling  for 
5  minutes,  and  shaking  during  the  process.  The  hot  fluid  is  transferred  to 
a  aeparatory  fuimel,  and  the  aqueous  solution,  which  now  contains  the  benzoic 
acid,  is  separated  from  the  Xat  The  cloudy  alkaline  solution  is  then  neutral- 
ioed  with  half-nooBal  sulpboric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  the  indicator. 
In  onl0r  to  obtain  a  clear  solution  quickly,  10  cc.  jof  Fehling^s  copper  sulphate 
solution  and  10  cc.  «f  potassium  hydrate  {ceataining  31.15  gm.  potassium 
hydrate  j^r  liter)  are  added.  After  the  precipitate  has  aettled  the  supernatant 
fluid  must  possess  a  sUgbtly  acid  or  neutral  reaction.  The  solution  is  filtered, 
the  <^ear  filtrate  acidiiied  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  benzoic  acid 
extracted  with  ether.  Tbe  ether  extract  is  washed  several  times  with  water 
and  tbe  ether  evapomted  on  the  water  bath  with  the  aid  of  a  current  of  air. 
On  detecting  tbe  benzoic  acid  it  is  converted  into  salicylic  acid,  according  to 
tiie  method  Feoonunended  by  these  authors. 

The  authora  have  also  investigated  the  Jonescu  method  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  523), 
tmt  found  it  to  be  less  valuable  than  the  modified  Mohler  method. 

Bstinuttften  of  tartarie  aoid,  A.  Hbobko  (ZUohr.  Amalut.  Chwi,^  60  {1911), 
N€.  U  PP'  It-^i:  'Ofc*.  ^  Awkli^t,  M  {1911),  No.  m.  P'  US).— In  the  hands  of 
some  (temists  the  <j}oldenberg  method,^  which  is  the  method  usually  employed, 

«Bul.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  3  (1890),  p.  414;  Ztschr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  36 
(1807),  p.  202. 
>  Analyst,  33  (1908),  p.  200. 
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sometimes  yields  resnlts  which  vary  from  the  correct  figure  not  leas  than  from 
0.4  to  0.5  per  cent  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  potassium  bitartrate  is  not 
altogether  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  also  to  the  action  of  the  neutral  potassium 
tartrate  on  freshly  precipitated  calcium  carbonate. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  error  due  to  the  first  cause  may  be  eliminated 
by  treating  the  potassium  bitartrate  with  standard  caustic  alkali,  just  as  thougb 
it  were  a  sample  of  argol,  instead  of  titrating  it  directly.  He  also  points  out 
that  where  a  high  lime  content  Is  present  the  amount  of  potassium  carbonate 
specified  by  Goldenberg  is  insufficient,  and  is  liable  to  indicate  very  much  leas 
tartaric  acid  than  is  present  in  the  sample.  Other  errors  may  be  introduced 
by  mechanical  losses  during  evaporation. 

Estimation  of  total  tartaric  acid,  A.  Heczko  (Ztschr.  Analyt,  Chen^,  50 
(lOJl),  No.  2,  pp,  75-82;  a&«.  in  Analyst,  36  (1911),  No,  m.  PP-  US,  W).— 
An  investigation  of  the  Moszczenskl  method  °  showed  that  with  pure  tartrates 
the  results  are  correct,  but  with  crude  tartar  they  are  from  1  to  2  per  cent  too 
high.    The  method  is,  however,  more  rapid  than  the  Goldenberg  process. 

Methods  for  estimating  ethyl  alcohol  quantitatively,  A.  Baudbezex.  (Dent 
Esaiffindva.,  15  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  67-69).— A  discussion  In  regard  to  the  existing 
methods  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  alcohol. 

Hydrolysis  of  casein,  T.  B.  Osbobne  and  H.  H.  Guest  {Jour,  BM,  Chem.,  9 
{1911),  No.  S-4f  pp.  383-353*). — On  the  basis  of  a  summary  of  data,  including 
the  investigations  reported  and  earlier  work  from  Osborne's  laboratory,  it  1b 
ix)inted  out  that  there  is  a  relatively  large  discrepancy  between  the  sum  of  the 
nitrogen  of  known  decomposition  products  of  casein  and  the  total  theoretical 
amount.    Possible  explanations  are  suggested. 

The  paper  as  a  whole  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  casein. 

The  occurrence  of  sucrose  in  grapes,  W.  B.  Alwood  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin, 
Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  481,  482). — ^The  author  and  his  coworkers  "fbund 
sucrose  in  several  varieties  of  grapes  belonging  to  the  species  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States,  but  more  especially  In  a  new  seedling  gnpe  dis- 
covered growing  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  was  until  then  unknown  to  horti- 
cultural literature. 

**The  known  varieties  in  which  sucrose  was  found  to  occur  are  Hayes, 
Pocklington,  and  Worden.  These  showed  sucrose  in  quantities  varying  from 
4.49  to  5.66  gm.  per  100  cc.  of  Juice.  The  new  seedling,  however,  showed  sucrose 
varying  at  different  dates  from  7.06  to  9.73  gm.  per  100  cc.  of  Juice,  with  a  total 
sugar  content  varying  from  15.93  to  19.62  gm.  per  100  cc.  of  Juica  .  .  .  [Tbe 
author  and  his  coworkers]  have  now  examined  in  the  laboratory  a  large  series 
of  samples  of  practically  all  the  wine  and  table  grapes  grown  in  the  Easton 
States,  and  in  no  case  other  than  mentioned  above  have  [they]  found  sucrose 
in  appreciable  quantity." 

The  occurrence  of  sucrose  (cane  sugar)  in  unfermented  grape  Juice  {Pure 
Products,  7  {1911),  No.  8,  pp,  4S4,  ^55).— Substantially  noted  above. 

Enological  studies,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( V,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui,  140, 
pp.  24). — In  addition  to  reporting  what  is  noted  in  the  abstract  above,  the 
author  in  this  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  examining  the  Illinois  City,  Nectar, 
Norton,  Catawba,  and  Monteflore  varieties  of  grapes  for  sucrose.  *  Sucrose  was 
present  in  appreciable  quantities  in  the  first  three  varieties  and  in  the  last 
.  two,  in  amounts  ranging  from  0.04  to  0.4  per  cent,  which,  according  to  tbe 
author,  does  not  point  positively  toward  the  presence  of  sucros& 

Comparing  the  results  obtained  by  examining  the  seedling  grape  (see  abstract 
above)  from  the  time  It  became  edible  until  it  was  overripe  during  1909  with 
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thofle  obtained  in  1910  showed  that  "  the  total  sugar  context  in  the  fresh  fruit 
varied  about  3  per  cent  In  the  first  year  and  about  5  per  cent  in  the  second 
jear.  The  ratio  of  reducing  sugar  to  sucrose  content  varied  from  1:0.80  to 
1 : 1,04  in  1909  and  from  1 : 1  to  1 : 1.19  in  1910,  thus  showing  a  ftiirly  constant 
proportion  between  these  two  forms  of  sugar.  The  total  acid  content  decreased 
about  one-third  in  each  year  during  the  period  the  variety  was  under  exami- 
nation.'* 

Some  further  work  conducted  during  1909  and  1910  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
and  acid  content  of  the  grape,  sampled  at  different  intervals  during  ripening 
and  at  full  maturity,  are  also  reported.  During  1909  the  grapes  examined  were 
of  the  Catawba,  Monteflore,  and  Norton  varieties,  and  the  seedling  noted  above. 
For  the  Catawba  grapes  it  was  noted  that  an  increase  in  sugar  and  a  decrease 
in  acid  took  place.  "The  Monteflore  grapes  showed  an  insignificant  loss  of 
sugar  for  the  period  as  a  whole  and  a  very  appreciable  loss  of  acid.  In  the 
case  of  the  Norton  the  sugar  remained  practically  the  same,  but  the  acid  was 
greatly  decreased.  .  .  .  The  seedling  showed  a  decided  gain  in  sugar  and  an 
important  loss  in  acid,  considering  the  entire  period,  but  there  was  a  phenome- 
nal gain  in  sugar  during  the  second  period  and  an  equal  loss  during  the  next 
ona  This  must  be  credited  to  the  uneven  growth  and  ripening  of  this  seedling, 
normal  samples  being  hard  to  obtain  during  the  fall  of  1909." 

During  1910  the  varieties  Brighton,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Concord,  Delaware, 
Ives,  Norton,  Pocklington,  and  Worden,  and  the  seedling  were  examined.  The 
period  for  sampling  in  this  investigation  was  much  longer  than  that  of  1909. 

**  For  Catawba  the  total  sugar  does  not  in  any  sample  reach  the  average  of 
the  general  crop  of  that  section,  but  the  acid  is  about  at  the  minimum  for  this 
variety  on  the  date  when  the  last  sample  was  taken.  At  that  time  the  sugar 
had  apparently  decreased,  but  the  difference  was  too  slight  to  be  considered, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  two  samples  of  grapes  from  the  same  lot 
which  do  not  show  similar  differences  in  composition.  This  variety  in  1910 
was  high  in  sugar  wherever  the  growth  conditions  were  good.  The  fruit  as 
sampled  more  than  doubled  in  sugar  after  the  berries  began  to  color  and  lost 
more  than  half  of  the  acid  content  shown  in  the  first  sample.  The  very  decided 
loss  of  acid  even  for  the  last  7  days,  amounting  to  0.481  per  cent,  is  most  im- 
portant, although  the  sugar  increased  only  1.16  per  cent  The  ratio  of  increase 
of  sugar  to  loss  of  acid  is  very  low  for  this  variety.  The  observations  with  this 
variety  were  not  continued  long  enough  to  be  conclusive,  according  to  the 
author. 

**  Clinton  was  sampled  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  variety.  .  .  .  The 
analyses  show  that  there  was  some  increase  of  sugar  up  to  the  last  sample, 
loss  of  acid  is  not  so  important  as  for  Catawba,  but  the  gaiil  in  sugar  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  of  acid  is  greater. 

"  The  Concord  samples  were  in  remarkably  good  condition  at  the  last  analy- 
sea  While  neither  the  gain  of  sugar  nor  the  loss  of  acld»  is  remarkable  in  total 
amount,  yet  the  results  show  a  great  improvement  in  the  fruit  as  sampled  for 
this  study  as  compared  with  the  samples  harvested  for  the  vintage.  .  .  .  The 
proportional  increase  of  sugar  to  loss  of  acid  for  this  variety  is  above  that  of 
any  of  the  strictly  wine  grapes. 

**  The  data  for  Delaware  show  th^t  .  .  .  the  rise  in  sugar  during  the  26-day 
period  when  this  variety  was  sampled  was  not  so  great  in  proportion  to  the 
total  as  was  found  in  the  Catawba,  Clinton,  or  Norton,  but  the  drop  of  over 
one-half  in  total  acid  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  and  the  proportional 
increase  of  sugar  to  acid  lost  is  greater  than  in  the  other  varieties  of  strictly 
wine  grapes  mentioned. 
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"  Ives,  was  uniformly  poor  in  quality  in  1910,  but  the  data  aa  to  acid  decrease 
and  proiwrtlonal  sugar  increaae  are  important 

"  Norton  sbowa  a  consistent  and  steady  rise  In  sugar  and  a  notable  decreaae 
in  acid  during  the  period  of  sampling.  Tet  in  the  maximum  sample  the  sagar 
was  lower  and  the  acid  tiigher  than  Is  usual  for  this  variety  when  grown  in  the 
most  suitable  environment.  Ehridently  this  grape  requires  a  longer  growing 
season  than  is  usual  at  Sandusky.  The  acid-sugar  ratio,  however,  greatly 
exceeds  the  figure  for  Oatawba,  and  the  percentage  increase  of  sugar  is  the 
greatest  recorded  for  any  variety. 

"Pockllngton  is  of  too  little  consequence  as  a  vintage  truit  to  warrant  an 
extended  study  of  the  character  here  undertaken.  .  .  . 

"The  Seedling,  whose  peculiar  composition  led  to  the  sucrose  investlgatioD, 
was  also  included.  The  commercial  importanoe  of  this  grape  in  its  iMresent 
development  is  slight,  but  the  remarkable  fact  that  its  ratio  of  loss  of  acid  to 
increase  of  sugar  is  1:28.6  is  a  most  notable  item- In  the  ctiemistry  of  the 
grape.    If  .  .  .  accompanied  by  greater  vigor,  a  valuable  product  should  result. 

"  Worden  is  so  much  like  Concord  that  chemieaUy  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  study 
the  two  varieties  in  an  investigation  of  this  nature.  ...  It  is,  however,  notable 
that  this  variety  whoi  fully  ripe  is  rich  Uk  sugar,  with  a  proper  proporticm  of 
acid." 

A  chemical  investigation  of  the  oil  of  obenepodium,  R  K.  Nrlson  {U,  8. 
Dept  Agr.,  Bur,  Chem,  Oirc.  7S,  pp.  10). — Four  authentic  samples  of  Maryland 
chenopodium  oils  (3  from  steam  stills  and  1  from  an  old-fashioned  pot  still) 
were  submitted  to  a  chemical  and  physical  analysis.  The  results  on  examining 
the  steam-still  oils  weace  as  follows:  Specific  gravity  at  25"*  C,  0.955  to  0.970; 
n^  at  25"  C,  1.4723  to  1.4726;  a^  at  25**  C,  —5.4'*  to  —8.8%  and  the  solubility 
in  70  per  cent  alcohol,  1:3  to  1:7.  For  the  pot-still  oil  the  figures  were: 
Specific  gravity  at  25**  C,  0.9584;  n^  at  25**  €..  1.4725;  a^  at  25'  C,  —6.3%  and 
rolubility  in  70  per  cent  alcohol  1:6. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  author  ^Eamiaed  a  sample  of  chenopediiim  oil 
obtained  on  the  open  market,  with  the  following  results:  Specific  gravity  at 
25**  C,  0.9694;  n^  at  20**  C,  1.4780;  a^  at  20'  C,  —035';  solubility  in  70  per 
cent  alcohol,  1:3;  acid  number,  0 ;  ester  number,  5.  On  fractionating  this  oil  at 
8  mm.  about  15  per  cent  of  hydrocarbon  was  obtained,  which,  wlien  dlstiUed  ovfer 
sodium,  yielded  a  pleasant  smellkig  Uquftd  having  a  boiling  point  of  176**  C 
(766  mm.),  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8513  at  20'  C,  n^  at  20'  C,  1.4828,  and  Ajy 
at  20'  C,  — 18.5'.  Cymene  was  noted  in  the  fraction.  The  fraction  eoooing 
over  before  ascaridol  contained  at  least  4  per  oent  of  dextro  camphor,  which 
accounts  for  the  low  rotatien  of  the  sample. 

Some  tests  which  were  also  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  aacaridol 
seemed  to  indicate,  according  to  the  autkior,  that  it  is  an  organic  peroxid. 
Formulas  are  presented  which  show  a  relationship  to  oxythymo  quinon. 

Lime-Mnzlphux  wash,  R.  Habooubt  {Arm.  R0.  Ontario  A^.  Col.  and  Ewpt. 
Farm,  ^  {1910),  pp.  100-102) .—This  is  a  study  of  the  effect  of  adding  freshly- 
slaked  and  air-slaked  lime,  and  also  lead  arsenate,  Paris  green,  and  calciom 
arsMiite,  to  lime«ulphur  cqprays. 

The  results  for  lime  show  that  while  there  is  a  breaking  down  of  the  polysol- 
phlds,  this  is  hardly  in  such  an  amount  as  to  condemn  tiie  addition  of  lime  to 
llme-sulpur  sprays.  Air-slaked  lime  was  less  destructive  to  the  wash  ttian 
freshly-slacked  lime.  The  author,  however,  recommends  the  latter  because  it  is 
not  so  granular  and  does  not  settle  rai^ly. 

The  results  obtained  for  arsenicals  correspond  to  the  findings  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  60),  and  show  that  "  Paris  gre^  reduces  the  strength 
of  the  wash  nearly  50  per  cent,  whereas  the  reduction  caused  by  the  other  two 
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is  not  sufficiently  great  that  their  use  could  be  condemned.  Lead  arsenate  does 
not  affect  the  strength  of  the  wash  quite  so  much  as  calcium  arsenite,  but  it  is 
much  more  expensive,  and  a  choice  between  the  two  will  depend  upon  which 
will  be  the  safer  to  apply  to  foliage." 

The  utillzatioii  of  crop  plants  in  paper  making,  C.  J.  Brand  ( U.  8.  DcpU 
Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  329-S40,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  discussion  and  report  of 
worls  carried  on  with  cornstalks,  broom  com,  hemp  stalks,  saccharin  and  non- 
saccharin  sorghum  stalks,  cotton  stalks,  flax  and  rice  straw,  bagasse,  tules, 
hemp  wastes,  cotton  hull  fiber,  Epicampes  macroura  (a  southwestern  grass, 
the  tops  of  which  are  a  by-product  from  the  root-brush  Industry),  Arundo, 
Arundinaria,  Eulalia,  and  several  other  plants  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  them  as  a  source  of  raw  material  for  pai)er  making. 

As  the  result  of  tests  and  observations,  the  author  believes  that  "  a  point  may 
soon  be  reached  where  crop  by-products  can  be  made  into  pulp  and  paper  at 
a  profit  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reasonable  hope  at  the  present  time  of  producing  paper  stock  from  crop 
wastes  that  will  be  cheap  enough  to  use  for  printing  newspapers.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  two  causes — the  low  cost  at  which  such  paper  can  be  produced  from 
ground  wood  and  the  striking  adaptability  of  ground  wood  pulp  to  the  news- 
paper printing  Industry.  .  .  .  Wood  will  probably  be  used  for  making  news 
paper  long  after  other  materfals  have  acquired  importance  in  many  branches 
of  the  chemical  pulp  industry.  .  .  .  While  the  conservation  of  only  a  few  of 
the  by-products  of  the  farms  yielding  paper  fiber  can  be  accomplished  profitably 
in  the  near  future  and  only  a  few  plants  promise  to  be  money-makers  imme- 
diately If  grown  solely  for  paper  production.  It  seems  very  probable  that  raw 
products  now  scarcely  considered  may  in  a  few  years  play  an  important  part 
in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry." 

Manufacture  of  potato  tiplrit  in  (Germany,  R.  P.  Skinner  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpttt.  [U.  8.]y  IS  {1910),  No.  US,  pp.  11 67-1 169). —After  discussing  the 
classification  and  the  derivation  of  alcohol,  the  author  details  the  processes  for 
preparing  alcohol  from  potatoes,  as  practiced  in  Germany.  Statistics  in  regard 
to  prices  and  production  are  included. 

Yearbook  of  chemistry,  edited  by  R.  Meyer  et  al.  {Jahrh.  Chem.,  19  (1909), 
pp.  XII-\-607). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  more  Important  progress  made  in  the 
field  of  pure  and  applied  chemistry  for  the  year  1909. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  1S7,  pp.  211,  figs.  5).— This  is  the  official  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  10-12,  1910. 
A  summarized  account  of  the  meeting  has  been  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24, 
p.  196). 

HETEOBOLOGT— WATEB. 

[The  organization  of  aerricultaral  meteorologry],  L.  Dop  (Rapport  Pr6sent^ 
au  Comity  Permanent  sur  la  Question  N.  6  du  Programme  de  VAssemhl4e 
G^n^aJe  de  1911  Concemant  la  M4t4orologie  Agricole.  Roms:  Inst.  Intemat. 
Agr.,  1911,  pp.  61). — ^This  is  a  report  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture setting  forth  the  importance  of  organizing  systematic  International 
observations  in  agricultural  meteorology  and  proposing  a  plan  for  such  organi- 
zation. 

Handbook  of  climatology,  J.  Hann  (Handbuch  der  Klim^itologie.  Stuttgart, 
1911,  vol.  S,  pt.  2,  3,  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  pp.  IX +7 IS,  figs.  i2).— This  is  a  third 
enlarged  and  revised  edition.  ^  , 
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Seduction  of  dimatological  elements,  I,  V.  LAska  (Sitzber.  K,  Bohm.  OeseU, 
Wi8s.  Math.  Natunc.  CL,  1910,  Art,  XI,  pp.  25,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  critical 
study  of  methods  of  reduction  of  climatological  elementa 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  BuL  MwmX 
Weather  Ohserv,,  4  {1911),  pt.  1,  pp.  1-23,  figs.  5).— This  number  contains  the 
following  articles:  Origin  of  the  Permanent  Ocean  Highs  <lllu&).  The  Aleutian 
and  Icelandic  Lows,  Vertical  Temperature  Gradients  and  Convection  Limits 
(lUus.),  and  Levels  of  Maximum  and  Minimum  Cloudiness,  by  W.  J.  Hum- 
phreys; and  a  Barometric  Wave  in  Elansas  (lUus.).  by  T.  B.  Jennings. 

Meteorologrical  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Aerricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  K  Ostrandeb,  C.  M.  Damon,  and  R.  N.  Hallo  well  {Mobw- 
chusetts  8ta,  Met.  BuU.  269,  270,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  observations  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  son- 
shine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  May  and  June,  1911.  The 
data  are  briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Weather  report,  W.  H.  Day  (Ann.  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Espt,  Farm, 
S6  {1910),  pp.  48-54). — Observations  during  1910  on  temperature  and  precipi- 
tation, as  well  as  on  frost,  wind  movements,  and  damage  by  lightning,  at  rep- 
resentative stations  In  dlflferent  parts  of  Ontario  are  given  in  a  series  of  tables. 

The  weather  of  the  past  agricultural  year,  F.  J.  Bbodie  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr. 
8oc.  England,  71  {1910),  pp.  558-565).— This  Is  a  brief  account  of  weather  con- 
ditions In  the  United  Kingdom  during  1910,  Including  tabulated  data  on  rainfall, 
temperature,  and  sunshine. 

Meteorological  observations,  1901-1910,  T.  Mabb  {Meded,  Proefstat.  Javih 
Suikerindus.,  1911,  No.  8,  pp.  91-142,  fig,  1,  chart  i).— This  article  describes  the 
equipment  used  at  the  meteorological  station  at  Passoeroean,  Java,  and  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  observations  at  the  station  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive^ 
on  pressure,  temperature,  sunshine,  evaporation,  .cloudiness,  rainfall,  wind 
velocity,  and  temperature  of  the  soil  for  dlflferent  depths. 

Climate  of  the  coast  and  alluvial  districts  of  Belgium,  J.  Massabt  {Rec 
Inst.  Bot.  L6o  Errera  Bruxelles,  7  (1908),  pp.  208-255,  figs.  5).— The  climatic 
conditions  of  these  districts  of  Belgium  are  discussed  In  their  relation  to  the 
distribution  and  adaptation  of  plants. 

Mountain  snowfall  observations  and  evaporation  investigrations  in  the 
TTnited  States,  F.  H.  Bigelow  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  407-4^^* 
pi.  1 ) . — ^Thls  article  points  out  the  scientific  and  practical  Importance  of  obser- 
vations which  are  being  made  by  the  Weather  Bureau  on  the  snowfall  in  west- 
em  mountain  ranges  in  relation  to  water  supply  and  on  evaporation  from  lakes 
and  storage  reservoirs,  particularly  at  Reno,  Nev.,  and  on  Salton  Sea.  The 
methods  employed  In  this  work  are  briefly  described. 

A  note  on  the  evaporation  gradient  in  a  woodlot,  M.  G.  Dickey  {Ohio  Sat., 
11  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  347-349). — Observations  on  the  evaporation  at  dlflferat 
heights  from  the  ground  in  a  woodlot  are  reported,  showing  ''  that  the  greatest 
evaporation  has  occurred  in  every  case  at  the  6-foot  level,  pointing  to  a  decrease 
in  relative  humidity  from  below  upward.  The  35-foot  reading  exhibits  a  modi- 
fication of  this  relation,  which  Is  due  to  the  moisture  given  olf  in  the  transpira- 
tion of  the  leaves  in  the  forest  crown."  The  data  do  not  show  a  uniform  in- 
crease of  the  saturation  deficiency  from  the  lowest  level  upward. 

Depositional  phases  of  eolation  under  the  stimulus  of  aridity,  C.  R.  Ketes 
{Aba.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  S3  {1911),  No.  862,  p.  29).— The  following  abstract  is 
here  given  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Science : 

**  It  is  now  a  question  whether  wind-scour  under  the  stimulus  of  a  typically 
arid  climate  Is  not  actually  the  most  potent  and  persistent  of  all  erosive  agen- 
cies.   Under  favorable  conditions  its  general  efficiency  must  greatly  exceed  that 
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of  stream  action  In  normally  moist  lands.  At  any  rate,  eroslonally,  its  world's 
work  is  probably  surpassed  neither  by  tbat  of  bydrasion  nor  by  tbat  of  glacia- 
tion." 

Nitrogen  in  rain  and  snow,  N.  Knight  (Aba,  in  Science,  n.  aer,,  SS  (1911), 
No.  862,  p.  28). — This  is  im  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Academy 
•of  Science,  as  follows:       ^ 

"  Seventeen  samples  of  rain  and  snow  were  collected  on  the  college  campus  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  during  nine  months  of  the  year  1909-10.  The  nitrogen  in 
the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  and  in  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  was  deter- 
mined. Comparisons  were  made  of  the  relative  amounts  of  nitrogen  precipitated 
with  the  rain  and  snow.  According  to  the  experiments,  each  acre  would  receive 
in  the  nine  months  betweoi  13  and  14  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  the  rains  and 
snows." 

Cannonading  against  hail,  J.  M.  Guillon  (Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  21 
(1911),  No.  H,  p.  44iB).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  organized  efforts  in  France 
to  prevent  liailstorms  by  cannonading. 

The  climatic  requirements  for  fruit  culture,  P.  Holdefleiss  (Ber.  Landto. 
Reichsamte  Innern  [Qermany],  1910,  No.  17,  pp.  78-86). — This  article  discusses 
the  moisture,  temperature,  and  sunshine  conditions  best  suited  to  fruit  culture. 

Bainf  all  distribution  over  the  growing  period  of  wheat,  A.  J.  Perkins  and 
W.  J.  Spafford  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust.,  U  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  96^-966).— 
The  distribution  of  vainfall  and  the  yield  of  wheat  from  1905  to  1910  on  the 
experimental  field  of  the  Roseworthy  Agricultural  College,  South  Australia, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Rainfall  ditttrihution  and  yield  of  wheat  at  Roseworthy  Agricultural  College, 

1905-1910. 


Year. 

Seeding 
and  win- 
ter rain, 
May-July. 

Spring 
rain. 
August- 
October. 

November 
rain. 

Total 
useful 
rain. 

Rain 
without 
influence. 

Average 
grain 

yield  of 
plats. 

Rain  on  fol- 
lows of 
preceding 
year,  Au- 
gust^Aprll. 

1906 

Inches. 
6.80 
5.83 
4.68 
7.67 
&fi3 
&g7 

Inches. 
4.99 
7.77 
4.55 
7.03 
a63 
6.51 

Inches. 
0.25 
2.26 
1.86 
.07 
2.06 
1.18 

Inches. 
12.13 
15.85 
11.09 
14.77 
19.24 
16.66 

Inches. 
4.58 
3.87 
3.96 
2.97 
3.81 
7.31 

Bu.  Ws. 
28   30 
20     3 
16     8 
30    28 
30     0 
20    54 

Inches. 
9.28 

1906 

8.41 

1907 

14.07 

1906 

9.79 

1909.,.. 

11.42 

1910 

17.79 

Meaii80f27yeax3. 

6.36 

4.51 

1.04 

11.90 

5.75 

11.30 

The  author  concludes  from  his  observations  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
wheat  harvest  depends  primarily  on  the  existence  of  normal  conditions  at 
seeding  time  followed  by  good  growing  winter  weather.  When  the  rainfall 
during  this  period  falls  decidedly  below  the  6.35  in.  shown  in  the  table  as  the 
mean  of  27  years  the  ultimate  yield  Is  likely  to  suffer. 

The  agricultural  duty  of  water,  W  J  McGee  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook 
1910,  pp,  169-176). — The  author  discusses  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  soil  water, 
Boll-plant  circulation,  the  ratio  of  crop  to  water  supply,  and  the  duty  of  water, 
and  finally  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  in  a  broad  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
final  duty  of  water  is  to  sustain  a  human  life  a  year  for  each  5  acre-feet  used 
effectively  In  agriculture." 

Daily  river  stages  at  river  gauge  stations  on  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  fart  X,  For  the  years  1909  and  1910,  H.  G.  Frankenfield 
<17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bur.  Doc.  45S,  pp.  597).— This  is  the  tenth ^of  the 
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series  of  reports  on  '*  river  gauge  readings,  the  publication  of  whicli  was  begun 
by  the  Signal  Service  and  has  been  continued  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  .  .  . 
The  tabulated  gauge  readings  are  accompanied  by  a  statement  which  includes 
the  locations  of  the  stations,  descriptions  of  gauges  and  bench  marks,  heights  of 
flood  stages,  low-water  and  flood  marks,  and  oAer  data,  for  the  various  river 
stations  whose  gauge  readings  are  included  in  the  tables." 

Agricultural  and  industrial  hydrology  of  Argentina,  E.  H.  Ducloux  {Trab. 
4.  Cong,  Cient.  Santiago  de  Chile,  4  {190^9),  pp.  5-^8+I2il).— This  report 
deals  with  the  surface  and  underground  waters  of  different  districts  of  Arg^i- 
tina  and  gives  data  regarding  the  distribution,  quantity,  and  comi>osition  of  the 
waters. 

American  mineral  waters:  The  Kew  England  States,  W.  W.  Skinneb  and 
G.  W.  Stiles.  Jr.  (U,  8.  Dept  Agr,,  Bvr.  Chem.  Bui.  139,  pp.  Ill,  figs.  2). — ^This 
is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  bulletins  on  American  mineral  waters.  See 
also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  641).  The  bulletin  defines  natural  and 
mineral  waters,  discusses  the  origin  of  ground  waters  and  the  chemical  and 
physical  agencies  affecting  their  composition,  and  describes  methods  of  collec- 
tion and  analysis,  stating  results,  and  classifying  and  naming  waters. 

The  methods  of  bacteriological  examination  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry are  described  in  detail.  Analyses  of  5  waters,  from  Connecticut,  8  from 
Maine,  13  from  Massachusetts,  6  from  New  Hampshire,  3  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  3  from  Vermont  are  given.  The  springs  are  described  and  the  quality  of 
the  water  as  shown  by  analysis  is  indicated.  The  advertised  analysis,  when 
available,  is  given  in  each  case  for  comxmrative  purposes. 

Farm  well  water,  R.  Habcoubt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm, 
SO  (1910),  pp.  79-81). — Of  28  samples  of  farm  well  water  of  which  analyses 
are  here  reix)rted  only  4  were  considered  safe  for  drinking  purposes. 

Fond  fertilizing  experiments,  Kuiinebt  (Landw.  Wchnhl.  Schles.  HoUtt.,  61 
(1011),  No.  25,  pp.  474-Ji78). — A  brief  account  is  here  given  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments during  1910  with  Thomas  slag,  nitrate  of  soda,  kainit  lime,  and 
manure  to  test  this  method  of  increasing  the  supply  of  food  in  fish  ponds. 

Such  use  of  fertilizers  was  found  as  a  rule  to  give  a  profit  in  increased  amount 
of  fish  products.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  Thomas  slag  and  kainit 
was  found  to  be  especially  profitable  in  increasing  the  growth  of  water  plants 
suitable  for  food  for  fish.  Liming  also  gave  good  resulta  The  use  of  manure 
was  found  to  be  beneficial  when  employed  with  care,  but  as  a  rule  commercial 
fertilizers  proved  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  decomposition  of  water  by  idtravlolet  light,  A.  Tian  ( CompL  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  15,  pp.  10 12-101 4), —The  experiments  here 
reported  indicate  that  under  the  action  of  light  from  a  mercury  vapor  lamp  in 
quartz,  water  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  peroxid  with  ultimate 
evolution  of  oxygen.  Eventually,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  light  is  Identical 
with  that  of  electrolysis  as  far  as  the  gases  evolved  are  concerned. 

Home  waterworks,  C.  J.  Lynde  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  XTII-{'270,  figs.  106). — 
This  is  one  of  the  series  entitled  The  Young  Farmer's  Practical  Library,  edited 
by  E.  Ingersoll,  and  is  described  In  the  subtitle  as  a  manual  of  water  supply  in 
country  homes.  It  deals  in  a  concise,  simple  manner  with  the  value  of  water  In- 
doors; first  steps  in  kitchen  equipment;  underground  water,  wells,  springs, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  cisterns  as  sources  of  water  supply;  the  construction  and 
operation  of  pumps;  gravity  and  pneumatic  tanks;  and  plumbing  and  sewage 
disposal.  A  list  of  firms  dealing  in  water  supply  and  plumbing  materials  is 
appended. 

The  protection  of  water  supplies,  H.  C.  H.  Shenton  (Surveyor,  S9  (1911), 
Nos.  1008,  pp.  698-701;  1009,  pp.  732,  733).— The  author  attempts  to  show  in  this 
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article  that  it  Is  impossible  under  pre^nt  conditions  to  agree  upon  any  stand- 
ard, "'  conformation  with  which  shall  prove  that  water  Is  incapable  of  producing 
disease  in  a  greater  or  less  degree/'  He  urges  the  fixing  of  a  standard  '*  which 
shall  prove  that  the  water  is  free  from  given  definite  organisms  believed  to  be 
harmful." 

Septic  tanks  for  sewage  on  coi:^ntry  places,  E.  McCullough  (Concrete 
[Detroit,  Mioh.],  11  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  57,  58,  flga.  2).— In  view  of  the  increasing 
use  of  septic  tanks  for  rural  homes,  this  article  describes  tanks  of  simple  con- 
strnction  for  this  purpose,  particularly  the  use  of  concrete  in  such  construction. 

SOILS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

Alkali  soils,  C.  Willis  and  J.  V.  Bopp  (South  Dakota  8ta.  BvU  126,  pp. 
75-93,  map  1), — This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  determinations  of  soluble 
salts,  carbonates,  and  organic  matter  of  different  soil  types  of  South  Dakota. 

It  is  stated  that  "  alkali  is  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  entire 
State,  however  there  are  certain  areas  where  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  greater 
than  in  others.  Some  of  the  soils  did  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  soluble 
salts.  The  injury  to  the  growing  crops  in  such  case  is  due  largely  to  excessive 
moisture  or  poor  drainage.*' 

Counteracting  evaporation  by  cultivation  and  mulching  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  salts  at  the  surface,  and  treatment  with  gypsum,  where  large 
amounts  of  carbonates  occur,  were  found  to  give  temporary  relief.  "  However, 
since  many  of  these  soils  are  found  in  depressions  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
water  in  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  since  the  salts  are  A^ery  soluble  it 
necessarily  follows  that  they  may  easily  be  carried  away  in  solution.  Tile 
drainage  will  therefore  afford  i)ermanent  relief.  Flooding  an  irrigated  section 
will  wash  the  salts  deeper  into  the  subsoil  where  it  loses  its  harmful  effects. 
Analyses  of  drainage  waters  in  various  sections  have  shown  that  they  carried 
large  quantities  of  salts  in  solution.  Of  course  surface  drainage  will  also 
greatly  aid,  yet  it  is  not  as  immediate  as  tiling." 

Alkali  lands,  their  utilization  and  improvement,  N.  M.  Tulaikov  (Solontsy, 
Ikh  IspoVzovante  i  Uluchshenie.  8t,  Petersburg:  Oovt.,  1910,  pp.  188,  figs. 
10). — The  preface  states  that  this  is  a  report  by  the  author  to  the  department 
of  agriculture  of  Russia  which  had  sent  him  to  the  United  States  to  study 
the  utilization  of  alkali  soils.  He  spent  18  months  in  this  country,  and 
describes  at  length  all  the  instances  of  improving  alkali  lands  which  he 
saw.  He  also  reviews  the  more  important  part  of  the  American  literature  on 
alkali  lands,  but  does  not  consider  the  literature  of  other  countries.  His  obser- 
vations are  summarized  under  the  following  headings:  Origin  and  distribu- 
tion of  alkalis,  effect  on  vegetation,  tolerance  of  plants  to  alkali,  utilization  and 
methods  of  improving  alkali  soils,  and  use  of  salt  water  for  irrigation. 

Soils:  Their  composition,  requirements,  and  possibilities,  O.  A.  Mooebs 
{Bien.  Bpt.  Term.  Dept.  Agr.,  1909-10,  pp.  27-}-285).— This  article  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  use  of  lime  on  different  types  of  Tennessee  soil. 

The  soils  of  Washington,  R.  W.  Thatcher  (Washington  8ta,  Popular  Bui. 
^4.  pp.  4). — ^Thls  discusses  in  a  popular  way  what  chemical  analysis  of  soils 
shows,  and  gives  tables  showing  the  average  composition  of  typical  Washing- 
ton  soils  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  plant  food  removed  from  the  soil  by  dif- 
ferent crops. 

The  soils  of  the  coast  and  alluvial  districts  of  Belgium,  J.  Massast  (Rec 
J*wt.  Bot.  L4o  Errera  Bruxelles,  7  (1908),  pp.  SOSSU;  Bup.,  1910,  maps  5-9). — 
The  soil  conditions  of  these  districts  of  Belgium  are  discussed  in  their  relation 
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to  the  distribution  and  adaptation  of  plants.  The  article  is  illustrated  with 
detailed  soil  maps  of  the  districts. 

Soils  of  Boumania  (Rev.  fifci.»IParte],  ^9  {1911),  /,  ATo.  IS,  pp.  50S,  504)  — 
This  article,  which  refers  to  a  continuation  of  studies  of  soils  of  Boumania  by 
Murgoci  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  815),  is  based  upon  a  geological  soil  map  published 
by  the  Geological  Institute  of  Bucharest  It  gives  the  results  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  analyses  of  different  steppe,  forest,  residuary,  and  alluvial  soils  of 
the  region,  as  well  as  of  studies  of  their  distribution  and  agricultural  value. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  variations  in  the  humus  content  of  the  soila 
In  the  chernozem  soils  east  of  Moldavia  and  Muntenia  the  humus  content  was 
from  4  to  6  per  cent,  in  the  chestnut-colored  soils  of  the  southeast  4  per  cent, 
in  the  yellow  or  light-brown  soils  along  the  Danube  2  per  cent,  and  in  the  cul- 
tivated steppe  soils  it  was  very  low. 

Surrounding  Bucharest  and  central  Moldavia  there  occurs  a  ferruginooB 
soil  with  2  per  cent  humus.  It  is  reported  to  contain  a  sort  of  hardpan  (ortstein) 
stratum  of  ferromagneslc  concretions  from  10  to  15  cm.  (3.94  to  5.91  in.)  below 
the  surface. 

The  manganese  content  of  Italian  soils,  A.  Ck>NTii70  (Staz.  8per.  Agr,  Ital., 
U  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  51-55;  abs.  in  Chem,  Zenthh,  1911,  7,  No,  18,  p.  i574).— The 
literature  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  magnanese  in  the  soils  and  ash  of 
plants  is  reviewed  and  determinations  of  manganese  in  a  large  number  of 
Italian  soils  are  reported.  The  method  used  in  the  determination  is  described. 
The  amount  of  manganese  found  (calculated  as  Mn«04)  varied  from  0.03  to  0.48 
per  cent,  with  an  average  of  0.17  per  cent 

Soil  conditions  of  German  East  Africa,  V.  Lommel  (Pflanzer,  7  (1911),  Ifo. 
4,  pp.  221-227). — In  this  article  the  author  discusses  the  origin,  extent,  and  im- 
portance of  the  different  soil  types  of  this  region,  which  are  classed  as  sands,  red 
loam,  volcanic  soils,  and  alluvial  soils. 

Soils  of  Java,  B.  C.  J.  Mohb  (Tcyamannia,  20  (1909),  Nos,  8,  pp,  Ji8S-^; 
10,  pp.  621-631;  11,  pp.  679^86;  12,  pp.  757-772;  21  (1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  79^1; 
4-n5,  pp.  288-250;  6,  pp.  855-86^;  9,  pp.  578-595;  10,  pp.  638-^54;  11,  pp.  701-712; 
12,  pp.  747-752). — The  work  here  reported  deals  with  the  classification  of  Java 
soils,  based  on  a  study  of  the  parent  rock,  climate,  and  weathering  processea 
It  includes  under  residuary  types  the  red  laterite,  yellow  laterite,  light,  dark 
brown,  and  alkali  soils,  and  under  secondary  or  transported  types  soils  formed 
by  rivers,  seas,  and  wind. 

From  the  observations  the  following  relations  between  climatic  conditions 
and  soil  types  were  noted :  Low  countries  having  hot  climates,  much  sunshine, 
and  wet  seasons  give  rise  to  red  laterite  soils,  whereas  countries  with  similar 
climates  and  amount  of  sunshine  but  with  alternating  wet  and  dry  seasoniS 
form  dark  soils.    With  continued  dry  seasons  alkali  soils  are  formed. 

Rugged  countries  with  cloudy,  moderately  warm,  and  wet  conditions  give  rise 
to  the  yellow  laterite  soils,  whereas  countries  with  the  same  cloudy  conditions 
and  temperature  but  with  alternating  wet  and  dry  seasons  form  dark  brown 
soils.  High  rugged  regions  where  cool  and  wet  conditions  prevail  give  rise  to  a 
soil  consisting  of  a  white  weathered  mass  covered  with  a  dark  humus  layei'. 

Two  compounds  isolated  from  peat  soils,  C.  S.  Robinson  (Jour.  Atner. 
Chem.  8oc.,  33  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  564-568;  a6«.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London], 
100  (1911),  No.  583,  II,  p.  431).— The  isolation  of  leucin  and  isoleucln  from 
peat  soils  is  reported. 

Soil  formation  and  the  importance  of  geologrical-agronomical  maps  for 
fruit  culture,  Lienau  (Ber.  Landw.  Reichsamte  Innem  [Oermany'l,  1910,  No- 
17,  pp,  37-54)' — ^This  is  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  German  Pomologlcal 
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Society  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  influence  of  the  chemical  composition, 
humus  content,  and  physical  properties  of  the  soil  on  the  character  of  its  vege- 
tation. Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  geological  formation  of  different 
rocks  and  their  subsequent  decomposition  and  soil  formation  through  the  action 
of  weathering  ag^ts,  with  special  reference  to  the  soils  of  northern  Germany. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  or  even  impos- 
sible, to  draw  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  final  soil  product  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  parent  rock  alone.  The  position  is  therefore  taken  that  geological 
agronomical  maps  are  of  great  practical  importance  in  fruit  growing  as  well  as 
in  all  kinds  of  farming  in  that  they  deal  not  only  with  the  geological  aspect  of 
the  soil  but  also  with  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  plant  adaptations. 

Some  of  the  more  important  soil  maps  applicable  to  Germany  are  briefly 
noted. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  arid  soils,  W.  Beam  (Cairo  8ci,  Jour.,  5  (1911), 
No.  56,  pp,  107-119,  fig,  i).— The  author  made  a  study  of  different  methods  of 
mechanical  analysis  used  by  other  investigators  with  a  view  to  adapting  them 
to  the  analysis  of  arid  soils. 

The  method  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  appeared  to 
be  the  most  promising,  but  trials  with  arid  soils  showed  that  it  failed,  as  did 
most  of  the  other  methods,  to  seimrate  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  clay, 
which  goes  to  swell  the  silt  and  other  fractions. 

Further  tests  were  made  of  the  clay  content  of  arid  soils  as  affected  by  length 
of  time  of  agitation,  adding  varying  amounts  of  sodium  carbonate,  with  and 
without  heat,  and  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  subsidence,  together  with  a  study 
of  the  size  of  clay  particles,  the  silt  content,  and  the  classiflcation  of  soil 
particles. 

The  method  of  mechanical  analysis  of  soils  Anally  adopted  and  used  with 
success  at  the  Khartum  laboratories  is  described.  The  essential  points  of  this 
method  are  the  use  of  from  i/i^  to  i  gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  in  100  cc.  of  water 
and  the  use  of  a  brush  in  puddling.  Boiling  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate  with- 
out the  use  of  the  brush  not  only  required  double  the  number  of  decantations  to 
effect  a  separation  of  the  clay,  "  but  the  sum  total  of  clay  removed  was  51.5  per 
cent  as  against  54  per  cent  by  the  use  of  the  brush." 

Separation  of  the  clay  by  mejins  of  the  centrifugal  machine  was  found  to  be 
more  rapid,  but  required  much  more  of  the  operator's  attention. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  the  proposed  method  Is 
recommended  especially  for  arid  soils,  "  it  is  equally  suitable  for  those  of  humid 
regions.  Further,  it  is  held  that  a  method  of  this  kind  should  invariably  be 
used,  since  otherwise  the  comparison  of  humid  with  arid  soils  becomes  impossi- 
ble. It  must  be  recollected  also  that  the  treatment  by  acid  not  only  results  at 
times  in  the  complete  solution  of  the  larger  particles,  but  invariably  in  the  ex- 
traction of  material  from  the  flner  constituents,  so  that  as  a  method  of  *  mechan- 
ical •  analysis  it  can  not  but  be  considered  scientiflcally  unsound." 

Observations  on  the  moisture  of  sandy  soils,  A.  J.  Supbunenko  (Zap.  Novo^ 
Aleksof^dri.  Inst  Selsk.  Khoz.  i  Lieaov,,  21  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-14;  abs.  in 
Intemat.  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui,  Bur,  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No. 
2,  pp.  279,  280). — ^This  article  reports  the  results  of  experiments  bearing  on  the 
moisture  content  for  different  depths  of  typical  sandy  soils  of  Novo-Alexandria, 
in  relation  to  the  rainfall  and  the  kind  and  stage  of  growth  of  crop. 

The  minimum  loss  by  evaporation  was  observed  in  August  at  a  depth  of  75 
cm.  (about  29.55  in.)  In  a  soil  where  oats  were  grown. 

The  penetration  of  the  water  was  most  rapid  in  the  soil  where  vetch  was 
grown.    Where  potatoes  and  rye  were  grown  the  moisture  was  noticeably  con-  ^ 
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stant  during  the  first  period  of  vegetation.  After  harvesting,  however,  the 
potato  soil  lost  the  water  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

The  penetration  of  rainfall  in  the  soil  was  found  to  be  comparatively  rapid, 
in  some  cases  reaching  a  depth  of  125  cm.  (about  49.25  in.)  within  7  days  after 
rains  occurred.  % 

Soil  moisture,  J.  Ga8c6i7  (Bol.  Agr*  T6c.  y  Ecoti.,  S  (1911),  No.  29,  pp.  46f- 
485,  dgms.  S). — ^Thls  article  reports  and  briefly  discusses  the  results  of  tests 
conducted  at  Palencia,  Spain,  bearing  on  the  moisture  of  different  soils  in  rela- 
tion to  fallowing,  cultivation,  and  kind  of  crop  grown.  Observations  on  rain- 
fall and  evaporation  from  February  to  June,  inclusive,  during  1908,  1909,  and 
1910*  are  also  reported. 

The  absorption  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  air  by  soils,  E.  Pacheco  (Asoc 
EsfKLfi.  Prog.  Cien.  Cong,  Zaragoza,  vol.  4»  P*.  1*  PP-  161-169;  aba,  in  Oeol 
ZentU.^  15  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  386,  387;  Wasser  u.  Abwasser,  4  {1911),  No.  J, 
p.  22). — Referring  to  the  observation  by  geologists  that  more  water  is  annually 
evaporated  from  the  soil  than  falls  in  the  form  of  rain,  the  author  attempts  to 
explain  how  this  deficiency  is  made  up  and  maintains  that  it  is  done  by  direct 
absorption  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air  by  the  soil.  He  cites  a  number  of 
cases  (Canary  Islands  and  Estremadura)  of  maintenance  of  vegetation  by 
water  from  this  source  in  regions  where  almost  no  rain  falls. 

Biologrical-chemical  processes  in  the  soil,  W.  Mooseb  {Landw.  Vers.  8iat^ 
15  {1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  53-106;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London},  100  (1911), 
No.  58i,  II.,  p.  530). — ^The  author  reviews  the  work  of  other  investigators 
bearing  on  the  subject  and  reports  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  calcium  carbonate,  benssoic  acid,  and  cresol  on  nitriflcation,  loss  of  am- 
monia from  increased  application  of  lime,  formation  of  nitrates  in  steril- 
ized soils  and  in  washed  soils  without  addition  of  ammonia,  and  on  the  "de- 
phenolizing"  power  of  soils  as  determined  by  its  action  on  paracresol  and  as 
affected  by  temperature  of  the  soil  and  period  of  application  of  the  cresol. 

Among  the  more  important  results  obtained  it  is  noted  that  the  benzoic  add 
exerted  a  depressing  influence  on  nitrification  in  the  soil  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  presence  of  alkalis,  in  not  too  large  quantities,  tended  to  neutralise 
this  effect 

The  application  of  cresol  at  first  inhibited  nitriflcation,  but  after  a  period 
of  90  days  the  formation  of  nitrates  was  the  same  for  soils  with  and  without 
application  of  cresol.  It  is  believed  that  the  bacterial  activity  does  not  cause 
the  formation  of  nitrates,  but  that  there  is  another  oxidation  process  which  in 
the  case  of  the  cresol  soils  attacked  and  changed  into  other  forms  the  abundant 
and  finely  divided  carbon  compounds,  after  which  the  normal  process  of  oxida- 
tion of  ammonia  is  resumed.  It  appears  that  the  changing  of  the  cresol  was 
considerably  influenced  by  the  temperature,  no  energetic  reduction  setting  in 
under  35**  0.  The  author  suggests  that  an  explanation  of  this  "deph^olizing" 
power  of  soils  be  looked  for  in  a  study  of  ^izymotic  and  catalytic  agents. 

Production  of  acids  and  alkalis  in  the  soil,  A.  D.  Hall  and  N.  H.  J. 
MiLLEB  (7.  Intemat.  Cong.  Appl.  Chenu  {London},  1909,  Sect.  VII,  pp.  17,  18; 
ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  {London},  100  {1911),  No.  583,  II,  pp.  429,  WO).— This 
article  is  based  upon  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  showing  that  a  long-continued 
application  of  ammonium  salts  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  free  mineral 
and  humus  acids  in  soils  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate,  to  such  an  extent  that 
nitrification  was  interfered  with  and  nitrogen  was  assimilated  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  continued  application  of  sodium  nitrate  produced 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  puddling  of  the  soil. 
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On  the  fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  orgranic  matter  of  the  soil, 
A.  Petit  {CompU  Rend,  Acad,  8cu  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  20,  pp.  1317-1319; 
abs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  ^9  {1911),  1,  No.  21.  pp.  667,  668;  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1911, 
II,  No.  3,  pp.  157,  158;  Internat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  5,  p.  1038). — The  author  concludes  from  his  experi- 
ments that  In  soils  very  rich  in  organic  matter,  such  as  the  forest  soils  with 
which  he  experimented,  the  fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  humus  was  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible.  The  same  was  true  of  humus  extracted  from  soils  by 
ordinary  methods. 

Changres  induced  by  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  to  soils,  H.  B.  Hutchin- 
son and  F.  S.  Mabb  (7.  Internat.  Cong.  Appl.  Chem.  [London],  1909,  Sect.  VII, 
pp.  37-40;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  100  {1911),  No.  583,  II,  pp.  430, 
4S1). — ESxperiments  are  referred  to  in  which,  when  starch  w^as  applied  at  the 
rate  of  1  ton  per  acre,  the  yield  of  barley  was  decreased  17.45  i)er  cent,  and  an 
equal  application  of  sucrose  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  31.2  per  cent. 
An  examination  of  the  soil  showed  a  greatly  Increased  growth  of  bacteria  and 
molds.  In  culture  tests  it  was  found  that  2  per  cent  of  starch  and  dextrose 
increased  the  growth  of  bacteria  and  molds,  but  that  mannitol  did  not  produce 
this  result. 

Sewage  sickness  in  soil,  and  its  amelioration  by  partial  sterilization,  E.  J. 
Russell  and  J.  Goldino  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  30  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  471- 
47^). — Examinations  of  samples  of  soil  which  had  become  "  sick  "  and  more  or 
less  bacterially  Inactive  as  a  result  of  continuous  application  of  sewage  showed 
that  xjrolonged  aeration  under  very  favorable  conditions  did  not  restore  the 
bacterial  activity,  but  that  partial  sterilization  by  heat,  carbon  bisulphid,  or 
toluol  did  bring  about  this  result.  The  authors  attribute  the  difficulty  to  the 
presence  in  the  sewage-sick  soils  of  large  numbers  of  organisms  which  feed 
upon  the  bacteria  to  which  sewage  purification  is  due.  The  number  of  bacteria 
in  partially  sterilized  soils  rose  to  over  400,000,000  per  gram,  while  in  untreated 
soil  they  only  occasionally  reached  40,000,000.  It  was  found  that  destructive 
organisms,  including  amoebse,  Vorticella  putrina,  Euglena,  and  others,  which 
are  found  in  ordinary  soils,  were  also  present  in  the  sewage-sick  soils  and  were 
much  more  active  there  than  In  ordinary  soils.  These  organisms  were  not 
killed  by  aerating,  liming,  or  resting  the  soil,  but  were  destroyed  by  heating 
and  application  of  carbon  bisulphid  and  toluol.  Sewage-sick  soils  so  treated 
were  more  effective  as  filters  than  untreated  soils  and  did  not  so  quickly  lose 
their  efficiency. 

Carbon  bisulphid  as  a  soil  improver,  C.  J.  J.  van  Hall  {Teysmannia,  22 
{1911),  No.  2-3,  pp.  152-162).— This  Is  a  brief  review  of  investigations  bearing 
on  this  subject  with  references  to  the  principal  literature. 

Conservation  of  the  purity  of  the  soil,  H.  L.  Bolley  {Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr. 
Sci.,  31  {1910),  pp.  100-106).— Ab  in  previous  articles  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  132)  the 
author  maintains  that  there  are  large  areas  of  wheat  soils  of  the  Northwest 
which  have  declined  in  productiveness  as  a  result  of  contamination  with 
disease-producing  parasites  and  in  this  respect  are  analogous  to  old  flax- 
cropped  lands.  "  Constant  cropping  has  carried  to  the  soil  the  various  types  of 
parasites  which  the  wheat  crop  and  flax  crop  are  heir  to." 

The  influence  of  the  soil  on  plant  grrowth,  S.  T.  Parkinson  {Jour.  South- 
east. Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1910,  No.  19,  pp.  258-261,  pi.  i).— This  is  an  account  of 
comparatively  simple  tests  to  show  the  character  of  growth  made  by  carrots 
on  different  types  of  soil,  including  peat,  loam,  clay,  sand,  and  chalk.  The 
experiments  were  made  in  pits  filled  with  the  soils. 
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The  economical  maintenance  and  development  of  soil  fertility,  C.  B. 
Thobne  {Bien,  Rpt.  Tenn.  DepU  Agr.,  1909-10,  pp.  284-^00) ,^Thi&  article  de- 
scribes the  system  of  rotation,  the  use  of  manure  reenforced  with  ground  rock 
phosphate,  growth  of  clover,  and  application  of  lime  and  commercial  fertilizers 
followed  at  the  Ohio  Ezj;>eriment  Station  in  Increasing  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil. 

The  development  of  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  F.  Schack  {Ver- 
handl  Naturw.  Ver.  Hamburg,  3.  ser.,  17  (1909),  pp.  LXV-LXV  11). —The  author 
concisely  reviews  the  development  of  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  and  In  conclusion  points  out  that  the  object 
sought  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  according  to  Liebig's  theory,  should  be  to  find 
the  optimum  amount  of  fertilizer  to  use  with  each  soil  and  to  avoid  the  use  of 
anything  more  than  this. 

Stable  manure  and  grreen  manuring,  Schneidewind  (Ber,  Landic.  Reich- 
aamte  Itmem  [Oermany],  1910,  No.  17,  pp.  69-77). — ^Thls  article,  based  upon 
experiments  at  Halle,  deals  with  the  composition,  deterioration,  and  preserva- 
tion of  manure,  and  the  effect  of  stable  manure  and  of  green  manures  on  differ- 
ent crops. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  most  profitable  returns  can  be  obtained  in  the 
case  of  root  crops  only  by  the  use  of  manure  with  commercial  fertUizera 
About  26  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  was  found  to  be  utilized  in 
the  course  of  two  years.  It  was  thought  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
manure  was  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  it  contained. 

Green  manures  were  found  to  give  best  results  on  light  soils  poor  in  humus 
and  nitrogen.  The  crops  which  appeared  to  be  best  suited  to  culture  with 
green  manures  were  beets,  potatoes,  and  oats.  The  sugar  content  of  beets 
was  slightly  depressed  by  green  manures,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  by  stable 
manure.  The  effect  of  the  green  manures  on  potatoes  was  very  variable,  but 
they  were  less  beneficial  than  stable  manura  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  greesa 
manures  was  increased  by  thorough  cultivation.  Oats  made  a  most  decided 
response  to  green  manures. 

The  Halle  experiments  indicate  that  green  manures  should  not  be  plowed 
under  deeper  than  25  cm.  (about  9.85  in.).  On  light  soils  they  should  be 
plowed  under  In  late  fall,  winter,  or  early  spring,  while  on  better  soils  they  give 
best  results  when  plowed  under  before  frost  in  the  fall.  In  the  case  of  light 
soils  early  plowing  under  is  likely  to  result  in  loss  of  nitrogen.  It  was  found 
profitable  to  use  a  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition  to  green  manure 
on  light  soils,  and  on  all  soils  a  basal  fertilizer  containing  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  is  recommended. 

The  deterioration  of  manures  under  semiarid  conditions,  W.  P.  Headden 
and  E.  Douglass  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  168,  pp.  32). — ^This  bulletin  is  based  upon 
examinations  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  sheep  and  cattle  manure  of 
various  ages  and  kept  under  different  conditions  of  moisture  and  exposure. 

The  main  facts  brought  out  in  the  bulletin  are  that  manure  under  arid  con- 
ditions does  not  lose  weight  as  rapidly  as  in  more  humid  regions.  Sheep  ma- 
nure lost  32.5  per  cent  in  weight  in  about  15  months  and  56.7  per  cent  in  a  little 
over  2  years.  Such  manure  normally  contains  about  13  per  cent  less  moisture 
than  in  moist  climates. 

The  phosphoric  acid  decreased  42  per  cent  in  15  months  and  59  per  cent 
in  2  years,  the  loss  In  phosphoric  acid  agreeing  quite  well  with  the  loss  in 
weight 

Manures  in  semiarid  regions  differ  most  decidedly  from  those  of  humid 
climates  in  percentage  of  potash.    Probably  as  a  result  of  the  light  rainfall. 
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manures  do  not  lose  potash  In  dry  climates,  no  loss  of  this  constituent  being 
observed  in  these  experiments  during  the  first  15  months.  That  this  was  not 
due  to  insolubility  of  the  potash  in  water  was  shown  by  experiments  in  which 
air-dried  sheep  manure  lost  43.7  per  cent  of  potash,  22.6  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  39  per  cent  of  nitrogen  when  washed  with  water.  In  the  series  of 
samples  examined  the  potash,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  dry  matter  in  the 
manure,  increased  from  an  average  of  4.4  per  cent  in  fresh  manure  to  6.3  per 
cent  in  one-year-old  samples,  remaining  at  this  figure  for  several  years.  The 
phosphoric  acid  remained  at  about  1  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  irrespective 
of  the  age  of  the  manure 

There  was  a  large  loss  of  nitrogen  during  the  first  2  years,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  escape  of  free  ammonia.  Nitrogen  as  nitrates  varied  widely.  Some 
of  the  older  manures  carried  large  amounts  of  nitrates  while  others  of  the 
same  age  contained  almost  none.  The  percentages  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  maHures  were  practically  constant  and  were  apparently  not  affected  by  age. 
With  the  exception  of  insoluble  ash,  which  increased  with  age,  and  free 
ammonia  and  nitrogen,  which  decreased  with  age,  there  was  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  composition,  indicating  that  under  the  conditions  of  these  experi- 
ments the  manure  was  brolcen  down  by  bacterial  life  at  about  the  same  rate 
tliat  leaching  carried  away  the  soluble  salts. 

Becent  investifirations  on  the  loss  of  nitrogren  from  manure,  Vogel  (Illvs, 
Landw,  Ztg.,  SI  {1911),  No.  40,  pp.  389,  S90).— The  results  of  several  recent  in- 
vestigations on  this  subject  are  briefly  summarized. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  F.  K.  Cameron 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  S  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  188-191).—**  In  this  paper 
it  is  pointed  out  that:  (1)  Crop  production  is  the  result  of  many  factors, 
natural  and  artificial,  and  these  factors  are  all  mutually  dependent.  (2)  No 
simple  theory  of  fertilizer  action  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  known 
facts.  (3)  With  Intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  fertilizers  are  effective  on  all 
kinds  of  soils,  and  are  the  more  efilcient  on  the  naturally  better  soils.  (4) 
Other  materials  than  those  containing  the  traditional  plant  foods  may  yet 
become  valuable  fertilizers,  if  they  satisfy  commercial  requirements.*' 

Applied  electrochemistry,  M.  deK.  Thompson  {New  York,  1911,  pp.  X/7+ 
S29,  figs.  1S7). — ^The  portion  of  this  book  of  special  agricultural  interest  is  the 
chapter  on  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  which  describes  the  preparation 
of  calcium  cyanamid,  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  the  S3m- 
thesis  of  ammonia,  the  three  general  methods  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen 
now  in  operation. 

Becent  profirress  in  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  J.  B.  C.  Kebshaw 
{Elect.  World,  57  {1911),  No.  17,  pp.  10S5-10S8,  figs.  5).— It  is  stated  that  there 
was  considerable  progress  during  1910  in  the  industrial  development  of  fur- 
naces and  processes  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen.  "  It  is  estimated 
that  100,000  horsepower  is  already  applied  to  these  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  that  by  the  end  of  1911  this  total  will  be  more  than  doubled."  Several 
of  the  newer  manufacturing  plants  are  described  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
different  processes  is  discussed. 

The  industrial  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  E.  Lamy  {8oc,  Ing^n,  Civ. 
Prance  Bui.,  1910,  No.  7,  pp.  61-86,  figs.  6;  abs.  in  Metallurg.  and  Ohem.  Engin., 
9  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  99-m,  figs.  2;  Ztschr.  Elektrochem,,  17  {1911),  No.  11,  p. 
4S4), — ^The  principal  processes  employed  in  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
are  discussed,  particularly  the  Pauling  process  as  in  operation  at  Notre-Dame 
^  Briancon,  France. 

Hydro-electric  plants  in  Norway  and  their  application,  A.  Scott-Hansen 
U6«.  in  Mark  Lane  Express,  105  {1911),  No.  4154,  p.  6S5;  cn§m»TradejrQ^,.Z 
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48  (1911),  No.  1251,  pp,  454,  455).— ^Xu  abstract  is  given  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Faraday  Society,  dealing  especially  with  tlie  manufacture  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds from  the  air  and  showing  the  growth  of  this  Industry  in  Norway  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  past  year  from  170,000  to  180,000 
horsepower  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  (including  nitrates  of 
calcium,  sodium,  and  ammonium)  and  20,000  horsepower  in  the  manufacture 
of  calcium  cyanamid. 

The  preparation  of  a  stable  calcittm  cyanamid  (Oerman  Patent  No.  225,179; 
ah8.  in  Ztachr,  Angew.  Chem.,  23  {1910),  No.  48,  pp.  2279,  2280;  Intemat.  Inst. 
Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  1,  p.  ffT). — ^A  process 
of  mixing  calcium  cyanamid  with  small  quantities  of  fatty  substances  to  im- 
prove its  mechanical  condition  and  prevent  absorption  of  water  and  decomposi- 
tion is  described. 

Tests  of  nitrite  in  pot  and  field  experiments,  B.  Schultz  (FUhling^s  Landw. 
Ztg.,  60  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  $46-351)  .—In  comparative  tests  of  calcium. nitrite, 
calcium  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrate  it  was  found  that  the  yield  of  cereals  was 
reduced  to  a  marked  extent  in  the  case  of  calcium  nitrite.  The  author  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  nitrite  is  an  objectionable  constituent  of  conunercial 
calcium  nitrate  for  fertilization  purposes. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  so-called  nitrammon-lime,  H,  H.  G.  Sodebbaum 
(K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Uandl.  och  Tidskr.,  50  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  335-351,  figs.  6).— 
In  continuation  of  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  432),  the  author 
studied  particularly  the  after  effects  of  this  material  during  a  second  season. 
The  effect  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  the  material  was  relatively 
small,  its  fertilizing  value  depending  priuoarily  upon  its  lime  content. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphorus  as  related  to  permanent  agriculture,  G.  H.  Lane 
(Bien.  Rpt.  Tenn.  Dept.  Agr.,  1909-10,  pp.  301-307).— Th\%  article  discusses 
the  need  for  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in  middle  Tennessee  soils  as  indicated 
by  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments. 

Texas  phosphates^  W.  D.  Hqbitadat  (Amer.  Fert.,  34  (1911),  No.  8,  p.  46).— 
This  is  a  brief  note  referring  to  reported  discoveries  of  a  large  deposit  near 
Austin,  Texas. 

Possible  sources  of  potash,  H.  Ebdmann  (Ahs.  in  Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  91 
(1911),  No,  21,  p.  1044). — The  author  dismisses  the  salt  deposits  of  France, 
Austria,  the  Gaspian  region  in  Russia,  and  those  of  Tibet  as  unimportant  on 
account  of  the  small  percentage  of  potash  present,  but  attributes  greater  im- 
portance to  the  salt  deposits  of  northwestern  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  Salton 
Sea  region  of  southern  Galifomia,  which  he  estimates  to  contain  at  least 
200,000,000  tons  of  potassium  chlorid.  A  certain  amount  of  potash  may  also 
be  obtained  as  a  by-product  of  the  sodium  nitrate  industry  of  Ghile.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  author  thinks  '*  no  considerable  foreign  competition  threat- 
ens the  German  potassium  industry  in  the  near  future.** 

Potash  fertilizers,  F.  Bbunebib  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat,  n.  ser.,  21  (1911),  No.  5, 
pp.  14I-I4S). — Summarizing  the  results  of  5  years*  field  experiments,  the 
author  concludes  that  the  use  of  potash  salts  was  profitable  on  a  soil  containing 
0.01  i)er  cent  of  potash  and  0.008  per  cent  each  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  with  a  variety  of  crops. 

A  new  method  of  using  x>ot&^^  salts  and  other  fertilizers^  L.  Hiltneb 
(Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Qesell.,  26  (1911),  No.  19,  pp.  231-233).— This  article 
gives  the  results  of  comparative  tests  of  kainit,  calcium  nitrate,  magnesium 
sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  mllk-of-lime,  humus,  and  various  other  substances 
applied  to  the  above-ground  portion  of  potatoes  and  other  crops,  which  indi- 
cated a  marked  fertilizing  effect  from  several  of  these  substances  applied  in 
this  way.     In  other  experiments  potassium  chloridi  sulphate,  and  phoepbate 
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were  applied  to  the  soil  and  painted  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  better  results  were  obtained  by  the  latter  method  of  application 
than  by  the  former.    The  author  urges  further  Investigations  along  this  line. 

The  rational  use  of  lime,  W.  P.  Bbooks  (Massachusetts  8ta,  Bui,  137,  pp. 
S-6), — ^Thls  article  discusses  briefly  the  possible  effects  of  liming,  how  to  de- 
termine what  soils  need  liming,  the  relation  of  lime  to  crops,  and  methods  of 
supplying  lime. 

The  distribution,  composition,  and  cost  of  lime,  H.  D.  Haskins  and  J.  F. 
Mebioix  (Massachusetts  8ta,  Bui,  137,  pp,  7-19), — ^This  article  gives  information 
regarding  the  sources  of  lime  in  Massachusetts,  the  composition  of  different 
forms  of  lime,  and  analyses  and  valuations  of  samples  of  commercial  lime.  The 
kinds  of  lime  suited  to  different  conditions  are  indicated. 

Lime:  Its  properties  and  uses  ( U,  8,  Dept,  Com,  and  Labor,  BuK  Standards 
Circ,  SO,  pp,  22), — ^This  circular  deals  with  methods  of  manufacture,  properties, 
and  use  of  lime  as  a  building  material,  in  chemical  industries,  and  in  agricul- 
ture. Methods  of  testing  lime  are  briefly  referred  to.  The  essential  facts 
regarding  the  use  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer  are  concisely  summarized  from  publi- 
cations of  this  Department  and  the  state  experiment  stations. 

Action  of  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer,  E.  Ghancbiit  and  A.  Desbiot  {Jour,  Agr. 
Prat.,  n,  ser„  21  (1911),  No,  U,  pp,  i27-k29;  ahs,  in  Engrais,  26  (1911),  No.  25, 
pp,  684,  685,  Rev,  G&n,  8ci,,  22  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  392,  595).— The  authors  refer 
to  experiments  made  in  Germany  in  1900  °  In  which  it  was  found  that  the  use 
of  sulphur  for  potato  diseases  was  not  only  effective  In  reducing  the  disease 
but  increased  the  yield  of  potatoes,  and  report  experiments  of  their  own  In 
which  sulphur  was  used  at  rates  of  from  250  to  500  kg.  per  hectare  (about 
223.14  to  446.28  Ibs.  per  acre)  In  connection  with  superphosphate,  potassium 
sulphate,  and  sodium  nitrate  on  potatoes  and  beets.  In  all  cases  there  was  a 
decided  increase  In  the  yield  of  potatoes  on  the  plats  receiving  sulphur,  and  In 
every  case  except  one  there  wis  an  increase  in  yield  of  beets  following  Its 
application. 

While  the  authors  do  not  attempt  general  conclusions  from  these  experiments, 
they  suggest  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  sulphur  may  be  due  to  action 
similar  to  that  of  partial  sterilization  by  heat,  carbon  bisulphid,  toluene,  etc. 

Sulphur  requirements  of  farm  crops  in  relation  to  the  soil  and  air  supply, 
B.  B.  Habt  and  W.  H.  Petebsow  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Research  But.  H,  pp.  21).— 
This  bulletin  describes  an  Improved  method  of  determining  sulphur  In  soils 
(fusion  with  sodium  peroxid)  and  gives  compiled  and  original  data  on  the 
amounts  of  sulphur  In  feeding  stuffs,  In  soils  under  different  conditions,  removed 
from  soils  by  crops  and  lost  In  drainage,  and  added  to  soils  by  precipitation  and 
in  manure. 

It  is  shown  that  "normal  soils  are  relatively  poor  in  total  sulphur  trioxid; 
•a  limited  number  of  analyses  showed  a  percentage  content  of  from  0.033  to 
0.140;  most  of  them  contained  less  than  0.10  i)er  cent.  An  acre-foot  will  con- 
tain from  1,000  to  3,000  lbs.  of  total  sulphur  trioxid.  About  the  same  quantity 
of  phosphorus  pentoxid  will  be  found  in  an  acre-foot  of  normal  soil.  These 
results  for  sulphur  trioxid  are  based  on  analyses  made  by  the  method  of  fusion 
with  sodium  peroxid.  Determinations  by  extracting  with  hydrochloric  acid 
or  with  nitric  acid  and  bromin  will  not  give  the  total  sulphur  content  of  soils. 
Soils  cropped  from  50  to  00  years  and  either  unmanured  or  receiving  but 
slight  applications  during  that  period  have  lost  on  the  average  40  per  cent 
of  the  sulphur  trioxid  originally  present  as  determined  by  comparison  with 
virgin  soils. 

«  Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  37  (1910),  No.  18,  p.  204.  GoOqIc 
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"The  sulphur  content  of  a  number  of  .  .  .  common  farm  products  ...  is 
much  larger  than  found  by  Wolff  in  the  ash  from  such  products. 

''The  amount  of  sulphur  triozld  removed  by  crops  is  considerable,  being 
equal  in  the  case  of  average  crops  of  cereal  grains  and  straws  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  phosphorus  pentoxid  removed  by  these  crops;  the  grasses  of 
mixed  meadow  hay  remove  quite  as  much  sulphur  as  phosphorus,  while  the 
legume  hays  may  approach,  and  in  the  case  of  alfalfa,  even  exceed  in  this 
respect.  Members  of  the  Cruciferce,  as  the  cabbage  and  turnip,  are  heavy 
sulphur-u^ng  crops  and  may  remove  two  to  three  times  as  much  sulphur 
trioxid  as  phosphorus  pentoxid.  An  average  acre  crop  of  cabbage  will  remove 
about  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  trioxid.*' 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gain  from  precipitation  in  the  region  of  Madison 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  15  to  20  lbs.  per  acre  annually,  while  the  loss 
in  drainage  amounts  to  about  50  lbs.  per  acre  yearly. 

"The  fact  that  common  crops  remove  from  the  soil  considerable  quantities 
of  the  element  sulphur,  while  the  compensating  factor  of  supply  from  the 
atmosphere  is  very  probably  offset  by  the  losses  which  the  land  sustains  by 
drainage,  makes  it  apparent  that  for  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  supply 
of  sulphur  in  the  soil,  this  element  must  be  added  ^stematically  either  as  a 
constituent  of  commercial  fertilizers,  or  with  the  farm  manure." 

The  method  used  In  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  soils  was  as  follows : 

"Ten  gm.  of  soil  were  placed  in  a  100  cc.  nickel  crucible,  moistened  with 
water,  about  10  gm.  of  a  weljghed  20  gm.  portion  of  sodium  peroxid  added, 
and  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  platinum  rod.  The  crucible  was 
placed  over  an  alcohol  flame  and  heated  moderately  until  the  mass  was  dry. 
The  remainder  of  fhe  sodium  peroxid  was  then  added,  the  cover  placed  on  the 
crucible,  strong  heat  applied  until  the  mass  melted,  and  kept  in  this  condition 
for  10  minutes.  It  was  then  allowed  to  stand  over  a  lower  flame  for  1  hour. 
The  crucible  was  removed,  cooled,  placed  in  •a  600  cc.  casserole,  hot  water 
added  and  the  fused  mass  removed.  It  was  neutralized  with  hydnx;bloric 
acid  and  then  further  acidified  with  10  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  volume 
was  made  up  to  about  450  cc.  and  boiled  for  15  minutes,  or  until  no  undecom- 
posed  iK)rtion  of  the  fused  mass  remained  on  the  bottom.  The  covered  casserole 
was  allowed  to  stand  on  the  steam  bath  over  night,  filtered  through  a  '  nutsche ' 
and  the  residue  thoroughly  washed  with  successive  small  portions  of  hot  water. 
The  filtrate  and  washings,  if  over  500  cc,  were  evaporated  below  that  volume, 
reflltered,  and  the  volume  made  up  to  500  cc.  Aliquots  of  250  cc  each  were 
heated  to  boiling,  barium  chlorid  added,  boiled  for  5  minutes,  and  set  aside  on 
a  steam  bath  for  24  hours.  The  volume  was  not  allowed  to  decrease  as  silicic 
acid  may  be  precipitated  if  much  evaporation  takes  place.  After  standing  for 
this  length  of  time  the  barium  sulphate  was  filtered  off,  washed,  ignited  and 
weighed.  In  the  determinations  made  by  this  method  the  precipitate  was  free 
from  silica  as  demonstrated  by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  test.'* 

This  method  gave  considerably  higher  results  than  the  official  method  and 
somewhat  higher  than  the  nitric-acid-bromin  method  (modified)  of  Van  Ben- 
melen. 

The  sulphur  requirements  of  farm  crops  in  relation  to  the  soil  and  air 
supply*  E.  B.  Hart  and  W.  H.  Peterson  (Jour.  Amer,  Chetiu  Soc^  SS  {1911), 
No.  4,  PP-  5If9-5ei;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  fifoa  [London],  100  (1911)^  No.  585,  //. 
p.  4S1), — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  investigations  noted  above. 

Catalytic  fertilizers  in  the  culture  of  beets,  G.  Bertrakd  {Rev.  BcL  [Paris], 
^9  (1911),  /,  No.  22,  pp.  575-680).— The  author  shows  the  general  distribution 
of  manganese  in  plants  and  maintains  that  this  substance  is  essoitial  to  the 
oxidizing  action  of  oxydases,  laccases,  etc.,  which  in  turn  ia^essential  to  the 
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vital  procesees  of  the  plant,  and  he  reports  experiments  showing  that  manganese 
has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  growth  of  Aspergillus  niger,  oats,  and  beets.  Sim- 
ilar effects  have  been  observed  In  the  case  of  aluminum,  boron,  Iron,  zinc,  and 
the  like,  and  this  is  attributed  by  him  to  catalytic  action. 

The  use  of  kelp  and  rockweed  as  a  fertilizer  (Maritime  Farmer,  16  (1911), 
No.  17,  pp.  $28,  624). — ^Tl^is  article  discusses  briefly  the  source  of  supply  and  the 
beet  methods  of  using  kelp  and  rockweed  as  a  fertilizer  in  Newfoimdland.  The 
material  is  considered  a  valuable  fertilizer  resource  for  the  region. 

Value  of  tobacco  Juice  residues  as  manure  (Bol.  Tec.  Coltiv.  Tahacchi 
[Scafati],  9  (1910),  No.  6,  p.  349;  aha.  in  Intcrnat  Inst  Agr.  [Rome},  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  InteL  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  1,  p.  65). — ^Analyses  are  reported  show- 
ing that  the  pressed  tobacco  extract  examined  in  this  case  contained  dry  matter 
67.5  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  0.24  per  cent,  potash  0.22  per  cent,  and  nitrogen 
0.96  per  cent. 

Purchasing  a  fertilizer,  R.  C.  Thompsoit  (Arkansas  Sta.  Ore.  11,  pp.  4). — 
This  circular  attempts  to  explain  briefly  "a  means  of  telling  which  fertilizers 
are  the  cheapest  to  buy,"  and  as  illustrating  the  Importance  of  the  matter  the 
author  states  that  '*  in  some  instances  farmers  pay  as  high  as  36  cts.  a  pound 
for  nitrogen  in  a  low  grade  fertilizer  when  they  could  Just  as  well  buy  a  higher 
grade  fertilizer  in  which  the  nitrogen  costs  only  26  cts.  per  pound." 

Commercial  fertilizers,  E.  Fulmeb  (Washington  Sta.  Popular  Bui.  37,  pp. 
4). — This  gives  a  brief  summary  of  facts  relating  to  the  use  and  inspection  of 
fertilizers,  more  fully  presented  In  Bulletin  98  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  25, 
p.  219). 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  et  al.  (Indiana  Sta,  Bui.  151,  pp. 
59-163,  fig.  1,  map  i). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  fertilizers 
inspected  in  Indiana  during  1910,  comparing  the  general  results  with  those 
obtained  in  previous  years.  The  text  of  the  state  fertilizer  law  is  also  given, 
with  notes  on  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  related  to  manufacturers,  agents, 
dealers,  and  consumers.  It  Is  estimated  that  151,865  tons  of  fertilizer,  valued 
at  $3,695,492,  was  sold  in  Indiana  in  1910. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  B.  Habdin  et  al.  (South  Carolina 
Sta.  Bui.  154i  PP»  56). — This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  analyses  and  valua- 
tions of  1,188  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  season  of  1909-10. 

Terms  used  in  the  chemical  fertilizer  trade  and  superphosphate  industry 
(Saaten,  DUnger  u.  Futtermarkt,  1911,  No.  25,  pp.  693^96).— The  terms  agreed 
upon  for  the  designation  of  fertilizer  compounds  and  mixtures  by  the  German 
Agricultural  Council  and  the  Association  of  German  Fertilizer  Manufacturers 
are  given. 

AOEICTJITnKAL  BOTANY. 

Translocation  of  plant  food  and  elaboration  of  organic  plant  material  in  [^ 
▼heat  seedlings,  J.  A.  Le  Clebo  and  J.  F.  Bbeazeale  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur. 
Chem.  Bui.  138,  pp.  32,  figs.  2).— The  results  of  a  study  of  wheat  seedlings 
giown  for  2  weeks  In  water  cultures,  to  different  series  of  which  sodium  nitrate, 
potassium  sulphate,  potassium  chlorid,  and  sodium  phosphate  were  added,  are 
Siven,  showing  the  changes  taking  place  in  Inorganic  and  organic  constituents. 

The  authors  found  that  the  nitrates  are  taken  up  somewhat  more  readily 
than  phosphates,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  potash  is  absorbed.  There 
is  apparently  a  selective  absorption  on  the  x)art  of  the  plants,  large  amounts 
of  potash  being  assimilated.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  immediate  require- 
Bients  of  the  plants  for  a  large  amount  of  potash  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
tJieir  physiological  functions. 
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In  the  changes  of  organic  constituents  analyses  were  made  for  ether  extract, 
fiber,  pentosans,  and  sugars  before  and  after  inversion.  The  largest  amount  of 
ether  extract  was  elaborated  by  the  seedlings  grown  in  nitrate  and  in  phospliate 
solutions.  The  percentage  of  fiber  in  the  axes  of  the  plant  was  approximately 
the  same,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  solution  in  which  the  plants  were  grown. 
In  the  case  of  the  pentosans,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  day  there  was  a  some- 
what larger  amount  in  the  axes  of  plants  grown  in  nutrient  solutions  than  tn 
the  control,  but  in  the  results  obtained  it  does  not  appear  that  nitrates  form 
any  larger  amount  of  pentosans  than  is  formed  by  potash  or  phosphoric  add. 

During  the  process  of  growth  the  formation  of  reducing  sugar  in  the  seed 
was  found  to  increase  rapidly  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  after  this  time 
there  was  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the  reducing  sugars  until  at  the  end  of  15 
days  there  was  but  a  trace  of  this  substance  in  the  residual  seed.  In  the  axeB» 
however,  reducing  sugars  increased  up  to  about  the  ninth  day,  when  they  cob- 
tained  about  3  times  as  much  of  the  sugars  as  the  original  seed  did  of  hydro- 
lyzable  sugar.  After  this  period  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  of  reducing 
sugars,  even  in  the  axes,  until  the  fifteenth  day,  when  the  amount  present  ap- 
proximated that  of  tha  hydrolyzable  sugar  originally  present  in  the  seed.  Tbe 
total  amount  of  hydrolyzable  sugar  never  exceeded  that  originally  found  in 
the  seed,  indicating  that  either  the  hydrolyzable  sugar  is  translocated  as  socli 
from  the  seed  or  that  it  is  hydrolyzed  before  translocation  occurs.  No  reduc- 
ing sugar  was  present  at  the  beginning,  but  on  the  fifth  day  it  had  Increased 
to  twice  the  total  hydrolyzable  sugar  originally  present.  Whether  the  sugars 
found  in  the  axes  are  due  entirely  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  of  the  seed 
and  subsequent  translocation  into  the  axes,  or  whether  a  part  of  these  sugars 
was  a  result  of  assimilation,  was  not  determined. 

On  the  biochemical  side  of  carbon  dioxid  assimilation  by  green  plants,  Y. 
Gbafe  (Biocficm,  Ztsehr.,  32  {1911),  No,  2,  pp,  / 14-125). —This  is  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  photosynthetic  process,  especially  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ence, origin,  and  use  of  formaldehyde  in  green  plants.  It  contains  a  review  of 
various  investigations  and  experiments  on  this  subject  and  on  the  effect  of 
formaldehyde  on  green  plants  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  434). 

The  selective  power  of  plants  for  dextrose  and  levulose,  L.  IiINdet  {BiU. 
8oc.  Ohim,  France,  4.  «er.,  9  (1911\),  No,  P,  pp.  425-429), — Previously  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  326). 

On  the  role  of  nudeoprotein  in  plants,  W.  Zalbbki  (Ber.  Deut,  Bat,  €^e9eil„ 
29  (1911),  No,  3,  pp.  1^6-155).— In  a  study  of  this  subject  the  author  determined 
the  amount  of  nudeoprotein  in  the  leaves  of  Tilia  taken  in  different  stages  of 
growth,  in  the  etiolated  seedlings  of  Zea  mays  in  different  stages  of  germination, 
in  the  seeds  pf  Vicia  faba  germinated  in  darkness,  in  the  etiolated  seedlings  of 
wheat  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  In  other  plants. 

From  these  investigations  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  nudeoprotein  con- 
sists of  formative  material  which  takes  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  proto- 
plasts of  the  plants. 

The  physiolog^ical  importance  of  manganese  and  of  aluminum  in  the  vege- 
table cell,  J.  Stoklasa  {Conipt,  Rend,  Acad,  Sci,  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No,  20, 
pp.  1340-1342), — ^The  author  gives  the  results  of  experiments  on  plants  grown 
in  liquid  cultures  and  in  pots  of  certain  amounts  of  salts  of  manganese  and 
aluminum.  When  1/2,000  of  the  atomic  weight  in  grams  of  manganese  and 
of  aluminum  was  added  to  culture  media  the  plants  made  the  highest  yields, 
and  of  all  the  organs  of  the  plants  the  leaves  showed  the  largest  quantities  of 
both  salts.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  these  2  elements  not  only  take  part 
in  assimilation  processes,  but  may  also  play  an  important  rOle  in  the  photo- 
cQrnthetlc  process. 
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On  the  movements  of  the  metabolic  products  of  the  leaf  throntrh  unin- 
jured, chloroformed,  and  plasmolyzed  petioles,  N.  T.  Deleano  (Jahrh.  Wis^, 
Bot.  [Pringaheim],  49  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  129-186,  figs.  P).— A  study  is  reported 
of  the  time  necessary  for  the  complete  disappearance  from  the  leaf  tissues  of 
tbe  primary  starch  formed  by  photosynthesis,  and  of  the  route  of  the  unused 
foodstuffs  in  their  Journey  through  the  leaf  stem  or  petiole,  as  indicated  by 
experiments  with  uninjured,  chloroformed,  scalded,  and  plasmolysed  petioles. 

It  was  found  that  in  uninjured  leaves  the  starch  entirely  disappeared  in  from 
38  to  46  hours,  and  that  not  only  carbohydrates  but  other  metabolic  products 
passed  out  of  the  leaves,  the  carbohydrates  being  1.06  per  cent  of  the  fresh  sub- 
stance and  the  noncarbohydrates  1.63  per  cent  The  experimoits  indicated  that 
the  bulk  of  the  metabolic  products  usually  passed  through  the  central  flbrovas- 
cnlar  system  of  the  petioles. 

Light  and  the  behavior  of  organisms,  S.  O.  Mast  {"Sew  York  and  London, 
1911,  pp.  XI-\-410,  figs.  55).— This  is  an  extensive  study  of  the  processed  of 
orientation  in  plants  and  animals,  especially  those  without  eyes — ^that  is,  as  to 
how  these  organisms  regulate  their  activities  so  as  to  bend  or  move  toward  or 
from  the  source  of  stimulation. 

The  text  is  divided  into  4  parts,  viz,  an  introduction  and  historical  review  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  development  of  disease  and  theories  regarding  movements 
in  plants  and  animals,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  tropisms;  ex- 
perimental data  and  discussions  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  how  organisms 
bend  or  turn  and  move  toward  or  from  a  source  of  stimulation ;  and  general  con- 
siderations of  reactions  to  light  and  reactions  in  light  of  different  wave  lengths 
or  colors. 

Organic  and  functional  changes  of  plant  organB  under  the  influence  of 
radium,  G.  Fabbe  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris},  69  {1910),  No.  S6,  pp.  523, 
524),— The  author  reports  the  results  of  experiments  with  the  unopoied  flower 
bnds  and  ovaries  of  Lilium  when  exposed  to  radium  rays  of  different  strengths. 

It  was  found  that  the  buds  when  subjected  to  strong  radium  rays  were 
arrested  in  their  development  and  soon  commenced  to  dry  up,  while  the  ovaries 
and  stigmas  were  completely  atrophied  and  the  anthers  either  did  not  develop 
completely  or  were  greatly  retarded  in  maturing. 

A  histological  study  of  the  anthers  and  ovaries  showed  that  the  poUen  grains 
had  either  no  nuclei  in  them,  or  the  nuclei  only  incompletely  developed.  Sec- 
tions of  the  stigma  showed  a  sufficient  number  of  pollen  grains  present  for 
proper  fertilization,  but  that  no  growth  of  the  pollen  grains  had  occurred.  In 
the  ovaries  not  only  were  the  embryo  sacs  atrophied,  but  the  entire  ovule  also. 

The  aetion  of  radium  on  plant  structures,  G.  Fabbk  {Compt. Rend.  Boc.  BioL 
[Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  419,  420).— In  a  further  study  of  this  subject  (see 
above)  the  author  discusses  the  organic  and  functional  changes  that  occur  in 
plant  structures  after  exposure  to  radium  rays,  and  the  influence  on  the 
germination  of  Linum  catharticum  of  different  amounts  of  radium  bromid  when 
present  in  a  given  amount  of  soil. 

It  was  fbund  that  wh«i  Lilium  rhizomes,  the  flowers  of  which  had  been 
previously  subjected  to  radium  rays,  were  replanted  they  ^ther  rotted  or  failed 
to  grow,  from  which  the  author  concludes  that  the  exposure  of  the  r^roductive 
organs  to  strong  radium  rays  will  cause  a  g^ieral  derangement  of  the  vegetative 
organs. 

In  the  experiments  with  L.  catharticum  a  general  retardation  was  observed  in 
the  germination  and  development  of  this  plant  from  the  presence  of  the  radium 
salts  in  the  soil.  There  was  also  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of 
leaves  developed  on  the  plants  subjected  to  the  radium  rays  when  compared 

with  normally  grown  plants.  -^5^^ 
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The  relation  of  parasitic  fiingri  to  the  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  host 
plants. — L  The  toxicity  of  tannin,  M.  T.  Cook  and  J.  J.  Tattbenhatjs  (Delo- 
ware  8ta.  BuL  91,  pp.  5-77,  pis,  10). — ^The  authors  give  the  results  of  «cperl- 
ments  with  certain  fungi  in  which  the  influence  of  tannin  on  their  germination 
and  growth  was  tested.  The  fungi  were  grown  in  various  media  to  wbich 
various  percentages  of  tannin  had  been  added.  Three  species  of  Golletotrichmn, 
8  species  of  Gloeosporium,  Olomerella  rufomacuUms,  12  species  of  Fusarium, 
several  species  of  Ceratostomella,  Corticiutn  alutaceum,  Lentodium  squamn- 
loaum,  2  species  of  Graphium,  4  species  of  Cladosporium,  Aliemaria  solam, 
SpfMBTopHa  malorwn,  Scleroiinia  fructigena,  Diaparthe  paroHtioa,  Peniophon 
Candida,  3  species  of  Penicillium,  Neocosmospora  vasinfecta,  ChUffnardia  bidr 
toellii,  Septoria  verhaHcola,  Ascochyta  pisi,  Cephatothedum  roseum^  some 
undetermined  species  of  Phyllosticta,  Rhizoctonla,  and  Phoma,  Cladosporium 
macrocarpum,  Aspergillus,  3  rusts,  and  1  smut  were  grown  on  certain  media  and 
the  results  noted. 

It  was  found  that  the  first  action  of  tannin  is  to  inhibit  or  check  germinatiaii 
and  finally  to  kill  the  spores.  Low  percentages  of  tannin  in  distilled  water  may 
stimulate  germination  and  growth  and  seem  apparently  to  serve  to  some  extent 
as  a  food.  As  the  maximum  percentage  of  tannin  in  which  spores  will 
germinate  and  grow  is  approached,  the  mycelium  tends  to  become  short,  thick, 
and  very  septate.  Tannin  has  a  tendency  to  retard  or  inhibit  the  growth  of 
fungi.  The  parasitic  forms  are  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  tannin  than  tbe 
saprophytic  ones.  The  majority  of  the  parasitic  fungi  tested  were  retarded 
by  from  0.1  to  0.6  per  cent  tannin.  The  fruiting  was  frequently  stimulated  by 
low  percentages  of  tannin.  The  action  of  tannin  Is  practically  the  same 
whether  the  organism  is  grown  in  agar  or  in  liquid  media. 

The  origin  of  the  chloroplasts  in  the  cotyledons  of  Helianthas  annniis, 
B.  C.  Miller  (BoU  Gaz.,  51  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  578-^84,  pi.  i).— After  a  review 
of  the  opinions  of  various  investigators  on  this  subject,  the  author  gives  the 
results  of  a  study  of  H.  annuus  seedlings  when  grown  under  greenhouse  condi- 
tions at  a  temperature  of  from  65  to  75**  F. 

From  a  study  of  the  sections  of  the  seedlings  at  various  stages  of  growth 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  chloroplasts  are  present  in  the  resting  seed, 
but  are  very  minute,  and  that  as  the  seeds  germinate  these  chloroplastids  bi- 
crease  in  size  and  multiply  by  simple  fission,  thereby  giving  rise  to  chloroplasts 
of  the  mature  seedlings. 

Dimorphism  of  the  gametes  of  CEnothera,  H.  de  Ybies  {Biok  CentH^  SI 
(1911),  No.  4,  pp.  97-lOi;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  33  (1911),  No.  858,  pp.  897- 
899). — In  a  series  of  cross-fertilization  experiments  with  certain  species  of 
GSnothera  the  author  found  that  the  ovules  and  pollen  grains  carry  different 
hereditary  tendencies,  for  in  reciprocal  crosses  with  O.  IHennis  and  O.  mwrioc^ 
the  resulting  hybrids  were  very  unlike  and  strongly  patrocline,  showing  fiD 
both  instances  only  slight  traces  of  any  infiuence  by  the  female  parent  The 
common  O.  biennis  represents  the  form  inherited  from  the  pollen,  while  the 
ovule  characters  are  recessive. 

This  property  of  producing  gaihetes  having  diverse  hereditary  qualities  ifl 
termed  *'  heterogamie  "  by  the  author.  When  the  reciprocal  hybrids  of  the  same 
2  parents  are  crossed,  the  resulting  hybrids  are  called  doable  reciprocal  hybrids, 
in  which,  if  a  patrocline  hybrid  is  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  the  paternal  species, 
what  the  author  calls  iterative  hybrids  results,  exactly  like  the  first  hybrid  and 
very  like  the  paternal  species.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patrocline  hybrid  if 
crossed  with  pollen  of  the  mother  species,  the  resulting  hybrids  will  have  the 
grand-paternal  species  eliminated,  and  are  called  sesqui-reciprocal  hybridfr 
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In  the  review  of  this  article  by  W.  T.  Swingle  the  name  *'  heterogamie  "  ap- 
plied to  this  dimorphism  of  the  gametes  by  de  Vries  is  rejected  as  being  one 
nsed  in  too  many  different  senses,  and  the  term  ''  allogametism  "  is  proposed  in^ 
its  place.    Then  the  pollen  grains  and  OTules  of  O.  biennis  and  O.  tnuricata 
would  be  called  '*  allogametes." 

Hereditary  characters  and  their  modes  of  transmission,  C.  E3.  Walkeb 
{London,  1910,  pp,  XII-\-2S9,  figs,  21). — ^The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to 
apply  recent  discoveries  as  well  as  experim^ital  work  upon  cells  to  some  prob- 
lems in  heredity,  thereby  harmonizing  the  results  of  the  Mendelian  experiments 
with  the  observations  of  the  biometriciana  This  the  author  claims  to  have  done 
by  showing  that  some  parts  of  the  cell  Involved  in  fertilization  are  distributed 
in  an  alternative  manner,  while  other  parts  simply  divide  in  bulk.  Two  classes 
of  characters  which  behave  in  different  manners  in  regard  to  inheritance  are 
suggested,  one  Individual  and  the  other  racial,  each  with  a  different  mode  of 
transmission. 

Suggestions  concerning  the  terminology  of  soil  bacteria,  J.  G.  Lipm an 
(Bot.  Qnz.,  51  (1911),  No,  6,  pp.  ^54-'^60), — ^After  calling  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral confusion  existing  in  the  terminology  of  the  soil  bacteria,  the  author  sug- 
gests arranging  the  groups  of  these  organisms  according  to  their  physiological 
functions. 

The  following  grouping  is  suggested  and  its  merits  are  discussed:  Ammono- 
and  de-ammono-bacteria,  nitro-  and  de-nitro-bacteria,  proteo-  and  de-proteo- 
bacteria,  azoto-  and  de-azoto-bacteria,  snipho-  and  de-sulpho-bacteria,  and 
ferri-bacteria ;  the  corresponding  terms  are  ammoniflcation  and  deammonifl- 
cation,  nitrification  and  denitrification,  proteofication  and  deproteoflcation, 
azotofication  and  deazotoflcatlon,  sulphoflcation  and  desulphoflcation,  and  ferri- 
fication  and  deferriflcation. 

The  influence  of  bacteria  upon  soil  fertility,  C.  M.  Hutchinbon  (Agr*  Jour. 
India,  6  (1911),  No.  2,  pp,  97-llS,  pU,  ^).— -After  a  general  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  tillage,  irrrigation,  drainage,  and  manuring  on  the  activity  of  certain 
soil  bacteria,  the  author  describes  the  methods  in  use  in  his  laboratory  to  de- 
termine the  reaction  of  soils  to  various  agricultural  operations  involved  in  soil 
bacteriology.  These  include  methods  used  in  plating  soil  bacteria  and  in  study- 
ing nitrification  and  ammoniflcation  in  soils. 

Bacteriological  methods  for  the  estimation  of  soil  acidity,  J.  G.  Lipmait 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  860,  pp.  971-973).— It  is  claimed  that  no  satis- 
factory method  has  yet  been  found  for  measuring  accurately  the  acidity  of  soils. 
The  author  suggests  using  the  well-known  fact  that  bacteria  as  a  rule  do  not 
flourish  in  acid  media,  by  inoculating  neutral  bouillon  media  with  varying 
amounts  of  the  acid  soil  under  investigation  and  noting  the  resulting  bacterial 
growth. 

Preliminary  experiments  along  these  lines  have  demonstrated  that  the  * 
amount  of  acid  present  in  cultivated  soils  may  be  determined  quite  accurately 
by  comparing  bouiUon  of  varying  reactions  with  equivalent  quantities  of 
neutral  bouillon  containing  varying  amounts  of  soil,  or  different  quantities  of 
sou  may  be  added  to  measured  amounts  of  bouillon,  then  sterilized  and  inocu- 
lated with  a  standard  culture  of  ammonifying  bacteria,  and  the  varying 
amounts  of  ammonia  given  off  used  as  a  measure  of  the  soil  acidity. 

The  baeterlotozlns  and  the  *'  agrlcere  '^  of  soils,  Gbeio-Smith  (Centbl.  Bakt. 
l«»oil,  2.  AM.,  30  (1911),  No.  7-12,  pp.  i5^i56).— The  author  gives  a  brief  pre- 
liminary note  on  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  which  the  presence  of  bacteriotoxins  in  soils  is  investigated. 

The  author  claims  that  such  toxins  are  undoubtedly  present  in  the  soil,  and 
that  he  has  extracted  a  greater  quantity  from  a  poor  soil  than  from  a  good  one.  - 
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The  experiments  were  made  with  BacUlus  prodiffiosus  and  with  mixed  bacteria 
of  the  same  soil  from  which  the  extract  tested  was  obtained.  The  toxic  action 
was  greater  with  B.  prodigiosus  than  with  the  mixed  soil  bacteria.  In  other 
words,  the  latter  exhibited  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  toward  their  own 
toxins. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  toxin  contained  in  the  soil  is  soluble  in  dilate  saline 
solutions,  is  partially  destroyed  at  94"  C,  rapidly  decays  in  aqueous  solution, 
is  converted  by  boiling  into  a  nutrient,  is  destroyed  by  sunlight,  and  will  decay 
during  storage  of  the  soil  in  an  air-dry  condition.  The  power  of  the  toxins  is 
not  diminished  by  sodium  chlorid,  potassium  sulphate,  or  magnesium  sulphate 
solutions,  as  the  toxic  effects  of  extracts  of  soil  made  with  a  0.5  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  these  compounds  were  very  pronounced. 

It  is  also  stated  that  soil  particles  have  a  protective  covering  of  soil  wax, 
or  agricere,  which  consists  of  saponiflable  and  unsaponiflable  residual  organic 
matter  of  the  soil.  When  disinfectants  are  applied  to  the  soil,  such  as  carbon 
bisulphid,  chloroform,  etc.,  their  action  is  a  double  one.  Th^  kill  off  the  less 
resistant  bacteria,  and  dissolve  agricere  and  carry  it  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
thereby  removing  the  waterproofing  from  the  soil  particles,  and  thus  enabling 
the  surviving  bacteria  to  obtain  a  greater  food  supply.  Heat,  it  is  claimed, 
destroys  the  toxins  and  the  less  resistant  bacteria,  thus  permiting  the  more 
resistant  species  to  multiply  very  rapidly,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  soil  bac- 
terlotoxins. 

Experiments  on  ammonia  and  nitrate  formation  in  soils,  H,  J.  6.  Lxpuan, 
P.  B.  Beown,  and  I.  L.  Owen  {CenthL  BakL  [etc.],  2.  AM.,  SO  (1911),  No. 
7-12,  pp,  156-181).— In  an  earlier  communication  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  621)  the 
authors  showed  that  ammonia  formation  may  serve  as  an  index  of  the  intensity 
of  decomposition  processes  In  the  soil.  In  this  paper  further  tests  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  method  and  additional  data  on  the  decomposition  of  protein  com- 
pounds in  the  soil  are  reported,  including  detailed  studies  on  ammonia  forma- 
ion  from  dried  blood  as  affected  by  the  mechanical  composition  of  the  soil, 
ammonia  production  as  affected  by  moisture  relations,  the  relations  of  lime  to 
ammonification  in  soils,  and  the  influence  of  chemical  and  physical  factors  on 
ammonia  formation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  experiments  reported  furnished  convincing  evidence,  so 
the  authors  claim,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method  employed,  that  is,  of  using 
the  formation  of  ammonia  as  a  criterion  of  the  intensity  of  the  decomposition 
processes  in  the  soil. 

On  the  rdle  of  nitrate  reduction  in  the  metabolism  of  denitrifying  bacteria, 
O.  Weonbb  {Welche  Rolle  apiclt  die  Nitratreduktion  im  Staff wechsel  der  de- 
nitriflzierenden  Bakterienf  Inaug.  Di88,,  Univ,  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  32;  ahs.  in 
Bot,  CentbL,  116  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  267,  268). — ^The  experiments  here  reported 
were  carred  on  with  Bacterium  actinopelte  in  culture  media  containing  peptone, 
hemoglobin,  and  albumin  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  but  containing  no  amid 
substances. 

The  addition  of  galactose,  levulose,  and  dextrose  to  the  culture  media  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  the  fungi  and  the  reduction  of  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  to 
nitrogen.  The  amount  of  calcium  nitrite  in  the  culture  media  did  not  exceed 
1  per  cent,  but  the  most  intense  nitrite  decomposition  occurred  in  a  0.25  per 
cent  solution. 

In  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  the  bacteria  2  stages  occurrred,  viz,  first, 
the  change  from  nitrate  to  nitrite,  and  second,  the  reduction  of  the  nitrites  to 
free  nitrogen  and  nitrous  oxid.  It  was  found  that  anaerobic  conditions  in 
the  culture  media  greatly  Increased  the  nitrite  reduction. 
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Legrume  bacteria,  S.  F.  Bdwabds  (Arm.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr,  CoL  and  Expt, 
Pann,  36  (1910),  pp.  162,  J65).— The  author  reports  the  work  done  on  the 
preparation  of  various  cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  for  inoculating 
the  seeds  of  alfalfa  and  other  legumes,  and  the  results  of  their  use  by  various 
farmers.  Many  farmers  report  a  greater  vigor  and  increased  yield  ranging 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  from  the  use  of  the  inoculated  seeds. 

mtro^en-irathering  plants,  K.  F.  Kellebman  (U.  8,  Dept  Agr.  Yearbook 
1910,  pp.  21S-218,  pU.  8). — ^The  author  discusses  the  different  groups  of  nitrogen- 
gathering  organisms,  the  different  types  of  root  nodules,  and  the  relation  of 
nitrogen-fixing  plants  to  the  potential  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Three  general  groups  of  nitrogen  gatherers  are  mentioned,  viz,  the  anaerobic 
species,  with  Clostridium  as  a  type,  the  aerobic  represented  by  Azotobacter 
species,  and  the  symbiotic  root  nodule  bacteria.  In  addition  to  the  nitrogen- 
gathering  root  tubercles  of  the  Leguminosse,  the  author  lists  as  probable  nitro- 
gen gatherers  the  organisms  found  in  the  root  tubercles  of  alder  {Alnus  crispa), 
Ceanothus  americanus,  Lepargyrea  canadensis,  Eleagnua  argentea,  Ceanothus 
velvtinus,  Comptonia  peregrina,  Encephalartoa  vUlosvs,  E.  horridua,  Cycaa 
seemanni^  and  C.  drdfnalia. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  economic  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  nitrogen  sup- 
ply depends  upon  determining  the  proper  rOles  of  these  various  activities,  the 
possibilities  of  the  control  and  economic  enhancement  of  their  desirable  func- 
tions, and  the  recognition  of  the  practical  limits  of  biological  factors  in  farm 
practice,  as  well  as  on  when  and  how  to  use  nitrogen  fertilizers  profitably. 

Studies  on  the  organisms  found  in  the  root  tubercles  of  cycads,  F.  Zach 
(6Bterr.  Bot.  Ztschr.,  60  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  J^9-55). —Jn  addition  to  bacteria  and 
an  alga  (AnalxBna  cycadearum)  the  author  found  in  the  root  tubercles  of  Cycas 
revoluta  an  intracellular  hyphomcete  the  mycelium  of  which  becomes  digested 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  in  the  root  tubercles 
of  Elsagnus  and  Sempervivum  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  pp.  528,  629). 

The  nucleus  of  the  infected  cell  becomes  degenerate  and  the  starch  disap- 
pears, while  there  is  an  increased  production  of  calcium  oxalate  in  connection 
with  a  diminished  resistance  of  the  cell  invaded  by  the  parasite. 

ITELD  CK0P8. 

[Field  husbandry  experiments],  S.  B.  McCbeadt  and  O.  A.  ZAvrrz  (Awn. 
Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  36  (1910),  pp.  35-37,  39-42,  171-247, 
figs,  iff).— The  work  of  1909  has  already  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  332). 

A  statement  as  to  the  weeds  which  have  proved  most  troublesome  during  the 
season  1909-10  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  remedy  for  field  bindweed 
(Convolvulus  arvensis).  Among  10  weeds  mentioned  as  recent  introductions 
full  notes  are  given  on  Rocket  (Eruca  sativa),  pineapple  weed  (Matricaria 
suaveolens),  and  yellow  or  small  alyssum  (Alyssum  alyssoides). 

From  several  years*  tests  of  the  efllci«icy  of  Iron  and  copper  sulphate  in  the 
destruction  of  mustard  in  grain  crops  it  is  stated  that  both  substances  are 
successful,  but  that  iron  sulphate  is  the  more  satisfactory.  On  one  farm  a 
solution  of  80  lbs.  of  iron  sulphate  to  40  gal.  of  water  was  applied  by  means  of 
a  potato  sprayer  with  special  broadcast  attachment  consisting  of  a  rod  about 
11  ft.  long  with  nozzles  16  in.  apart  Although  the  mustard  was  very  thick 
and  the  nozzles  too  low  to  allow  the  spray  to  spread  sufficiently,  every  mustard 
plant  was  killed  without  injury  to  the  oat  crop. 

Tables  state  the  amount  of  rainfall  during  the  6  growing  months  of  each  of 
the  past  11  years,  the  average  grain  yield  during  the  past  28  years,^and 
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average  grain  and  straw  yields  during  the  past  12  years  of  field  peas  and  eadi 
of  a  number  of  grains. 

In  a  test  of  85  varieties  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  the  various  types  of  barley 
and  wheat  grown  continuously  on  the  same  farm  only  one  variety  showed  as 
high  a  yield  during  the  first  year  of  the  test  as  during  the  last,  while  only  6 
showed  as  high  a  yield  during  either  of  the  first  2  years  of  the  test  as  daring 
the  last.  The  soil  changed  little  in  fertility  and  no  plant  selection  was  exer- 
cised, but  on  the  whole  the  average  yield  per  acre  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  was  greater  than  during  a  corresponding  period  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experimoit 

Winter  wheat,  barley,  and  com  grown  on  both  clover  and  timothy  sod  showed 
average  yield  of  44.7  per  cent  greater  in  case  of  the  grain  grown  on  clover  sod. 

Oats,  barley,  Eqpring  wheat,  and  peas  were  grown  for  5  years  separately  and 
in  11  different  combinations  of  2,  3,  or  4  grains  each.  The  average  results  show 
greater  yields  from  the  mixtures  in  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  different 
tests.  The  highest  yield  of  threshed  grain  per  acre  was  obtained  from  a  mix- 
ture of  oats  and  barley,  which  excelled  the  yield  of  either  grain  grown  s^n- 
rately  by  200  lbs.  Five  years'  tests  indicate  that  greater  yields  were  secured 
after  the  sowing  of  1  bu.  of  oats  and  li  bu.  of  barley  than  when  the  mixture 
was  supplem^ted  by  i  bu.  of  fiax,  emmer,  spring  wheat,  or  huUess  baiiey, 
the  yield  being  actually  decreased  by  the  additional  mixture  of  any  one  of 
these  4.  In  a  4-years'  test  barley  and  oats  sown  together  produced  the  greater 
yield  when  seeded  at  the  rate  of  4  pk.  of  each  per  acre  than  wh^i  either  was 
mixed  in  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate,  and  produced  a  crop  composed  of  38  per 
cent  of  oats  and  62  per  cent  of.  barley.  The  yields  obtained  from  this  mixture 
also  excelled  those  obtained  by  sowing  barley  with  emmer,  rye,  wheat,  peas, 
or  fiax.  Tables  state  some  results  obtained  by  sowing  mixtures  of  6  and 
8  different  grains  made  up  in  2  ways,  (1)  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  seed 
of  all  the  varieties  sown,  and  (2)  by  sowing  the  same  amount  of  each  variety 
that  would  be  sown  if  It  was  being  seeded  separately.  A  very  great  influoice 
on  the  yield  was  exercised  by  the  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  a  moderate  effect  by 
emmer,  and  a  slighter  effect  by  spring  wheat,  field  peas,  grass  seed,  vetcheB» 
and  fiax.  No  marked  advantage  was  obtained  by  growing  together  different 
varieties  of  the  same  class  of  grains,  as  the  yield  obtained  from  the  mixture 
closely  approximated  the  average  of  the  same  varieties  when  sown  separately. 

In  tests  of  various  formalin,  potassium  sulphid,  bluestone,  and  hot-water 
treatments  for  oat  and  wheat  smut  the  greatest  yields  of  both  grains  were 
secured  from  seed  which  had  been  immersed  in  a  formalin  solution  for  20 
minutes.  Among  the  bluestone  treatments  the  best  results  were  obtained  by 
immersing  the  seed  for  12  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  bluestone  to  25  gaL 
of  water. 

The  sowing  of  smut-infected  seed  of  different  ages  indicated  that  the  smnt 
spores  retained  their  vitality  longer  than  the  grain  and  that  the  grain  weak- 
ened by  age  was  more  readily  attacked  by  the  smut. 

A  progress  report  of  selection  and  hybridization  work  with  oats  Indicates 
good  results  with  some  varieties  and  crosses,  and  the  hope  that  certain  new 
varieties  will  soon  be  so  constant  as  to  Justify  confidence  in  their  superior 
resistance  to  the  varieties  now  generally  grown  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

In  a  test  of  the  stooling  properties  of  12  varieties  of  oats,  the  average  number 
of  stools  per  plant  during  2  seasons  ranged  from  6  in  case  of  Early  White  Jewel 
to  18  in  case  of  Burt  and  20  in  case  of  Joanette.  Joanette  and  Daubeney  ave^ 
aged  23.8  and  25.1  per  cent,  respectively,  in  hull  percentage  as  compared  with 
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34.6  and  38.6  per  cent  in  case  of  the  Early  Dawson  and  Pioneer.  In  a  4-year's 
test  of  the  strength  of  straw  of  8  varieties  of  oats  planted  on  low  land  where 
the  conditi(m8  were  favorable  to  lodging,  the  Liberty  variety  was  comparatively 
free  from  rust  and  had  only  43  per  cent  lodged  when  ripe  as  compared  with  62 
per  cent  or  more  in  case  of  the  Daubeney  and  other  varieties. 

Daring  the  past  7  years  vetch  seed  obtained  in  Canada  has  yielded  2^  bu. 
per  acre  more  than  that  which  was  freshly  imported.  A  comporlson  is  also 
given  of  the  yield  obtained  from  seed  com  and  seed  potatoes  obtained  from 
varlons  8ource&  The  seed  com  represented  3  strains  of  the  White  Gap  Yellow 
Dent  variety. 

In  tests  of  25  varieties  of  mangels  2-years*  average  germination  percentages 
ranged  from  16  in  case  of  the  Yellow  Globe  Selected  to  116  in  case  of  the 
Yellow  Leviathan  (O.  A.  C). 

During  the  past  5  years  3  varieties  of  millet  have  been  sown  at  intervals  of 
about  2  weeks,  beginning  about  May  1  and  ending  August  1.  The  highest 
average  yield,  9.01  tons  per  acre  of  green  material,  was  obtained  from  sowing 
QQ  June  1. 

The  average  alfklfa  yield  secured  during  13  years  was  21.1  tons  of  green  crop 
or  6.1  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

After  tests  of  17  different  crops  and  6  different  combinations  during  the  past 
15  years,  the  authors  recommend  as  an  annual  crop  for  paiiture  the  following 
mixture :  Oats  51  lbs.,  Early  Amber  sugar  cane  30  lbs.,  and  common  red  clover 
7  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  higher  yields  obtained  in  variety  tests  are  indicated  by  the  following 
table: 

The  more  notable  yields  secured  4n  variety  tests. 
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Biiekwheat(Rye).. 
field  peas  (Early 

Britain).......... 

Field  peas  (Potter). 
AjaiilB(Texas  Pan- 

liandie).     . 
AUBUa(^QbxBskaj. 
neld  beans  (Peaice 

Improved  Tree). 


5yrs.. 

Sjrrs.. 
6yrs.. 
5yr8.. 

ISyrs. 

7yrs.. 

Syrs.. 
9yra.. 
9yrs.. 
6yrs.. 
dyrs.. 

Uyrs. 
3yrs.. 

3yrs.. 
3yrs.. 

12yrs. 


84.40  bu. 

09.06  bu. 

47.53  bu. 
g7.44  bu. 

54.0  bu. 

35.54  bu. 

35.8  bu. 
3,023  lbs. 
2,268  lbs. 
30.2  bu. 

33.0  bu. 

37.7  bu. 
37.2  bu. 

4.6  tons. 
4.3  tons. 

25.1  bu. 


Flax  (Manitoba)... 

MlUet  (Siberian)... 

Emmer  (Winter)... 

Sunflower  (Mam- 
moth Russian)... 

Com  (Early  Call- 
fomia  Flint) 

Sugar  beetsCBruoe 
Giant  White 
Feeding) 

Swedes  (Carter 
Invlcta) 

CSarrot  (Steele  Im- 
provedShort 
White) 

Com  (Eureka). 

Sorghum  C^ 

Millet  (J 
Panicle) 

Cabbaee  (Sutton 
Earliest  Dnmi- 
head) 


21 


6yrs 

7yra — 
2yrs 

12yrs... 

5yrs.... 

6yrs 

5yr8 


5yrs 

12yra... 

5yr8 

6yrs 


19.1  bu. 
53.8  bu. 
2,494  lbs. 

74.7  bu. 

66.7  bu. 

26.8  tons. 
22.52tons. 

28.4  tons. 
25.52tons. 
18.6  tons. 

4.3  tons. 
27.3  tons. 


Field  experiments,  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  8ta,  Bui.  188,  pp.  25-S2).— In  a  test 
at  the  Highmoor  Farm  of  31  oat  varieties,  Silver  Mine  with  a  yield  at  the  rate 
of  71  bu.  per  acre  was  excelled  only  by  plats  of  Regenerated  Swedish  Select 
which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  72.1  and  73.3  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  The 
average  yield  of  all  varieties  was  at  the  rate  of  64.2  bu.  per  acre  and  only  one 
plat  yielded  at  a  rate  less  than  50  bu.    Especial  interest  was  attached  to 
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4  samples  of  Banner  oats  secured  from  widely  separated  sources.  Two  plats 
planted  with  seed  from  the  Canadian  Northwest  (CkMldale,  Alberta,  and  Creel- 
man,  Saskatchewan)  yielded  about  6  bu.  more  per  acre  in  each  case  than 
another  plat  planted  with  New  Bnmswick  seed. 

In  a  comparison  of  modified  ridge  culture  and  full  ridge  culture  methods 
for  potato  growing  in  Aroostook  County,  the  3-year  average  yields  secured  were 
273  and  283  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  author  concludes  that  in  the  3 
years  1907-1909  there  was  "practically  nothing  to  choose  betwe^  the  2 
methods  so  fkr  as  the  yield  was  concerned  in  Aroostook  County."  The  seascma 
of  1907  and  1909  were  quite  wet  and  that  of  1908  was  rather  dry  for  lii|^ 
ridge  culture. 

Some  soiling  crops  for  Pennsylvania,  T.  I.  Maibs  (Pennsylvania  8ta,  BuL 
109,  pp.  S-^0,  figs,  tf).— The  author  presents  a  classification  of  soiling  crops 
for  the  farmer's  use  as  an  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  crop  best  adapted  to  his 
conditions.  A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  each  of  the  crops  thus  classified  and 
the  results  of  experimental  growings  of  many  of  them  are  stated. 

The  only  vetch  which  gave  promise  of  being  useful  in  Pennslyvania  was 
the  liairy  vetch.  Orchard  grass  proved  quite  satisfactory  as  an  early  grass 
for  soiling,  but  brome  grass  is  not  believed  to  be  likely  to  take  the  place  of 
the  grasses  already  commonly  grown.  The  following  table  states  the  highest 
and  lowest  yields  and  certain  other  data  for  the  forage  crops  tested : 

Range  in  yield  of  forage  crops  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 


Yeara 
tested. 

Sowed. 

Harvested. 

Amount 
eaten 

per  cow 
daily. 

45 

63 
40 
60 
40 

60 
40 

68 

Yield  par  acre. 

Crop. 

Green 
forage. 

Alr^liy 

sub- 
stance. 

Crade 
protein. 

Canada  peas  and 
oats. 
Do 

...do 

May  5,  1904 

May  14,  1904 

June  27, 1904 
June  25, 1904 
June  28, 1905 

June  11, 1904 
May  22,  1906 
May  12,  1902 
Spring,   1808 
do 

June  29-July  11 

July  9-10 

Sept.  6-19 

Sept.  22-25 

Aug.  14-30 

Aug.  29-8ept.  0 
July  29-Aug.  7.. 
July2-Aug.4... 
July  16 

27,671 

10,420 
22.461 
11, 117 
33,443 

18,063 
15,604 

9,934 
18,004 

1,250 
20,205 

6,181 
19,416 

24,960 
10,340 
21,974 
11,930 
27,279 
23,797 

Lb8. 

3,929 

1,792 
3,625 
2,690 
5,542 

3,707 
3,238 
2,016 
4,267 

X6t. 
486 

288 

Cowpoas 

190^1906 
...do 

634 

sr.:.:...::: 

474 

Cowpeas  and  sor- 
ghum. 

Do 

Soybeans 

Do 

Halrvyetch 

...do 

...do 

1902-1905 
...do 

1898 

1899 

475 

452 
427 
270 

June  16 

AMfitu 

190^1906-7 

1904.*."!! 

190»-1903 
...do 

Fall,  1904 

Apr.  22,1902 
May  21,  1904 

May  6,  1902 
May  12,  1903 
Fall  of  1904 
Fall  of  1902 
May  13,  1902 

June  17-23, 1907 
June  6-10,  1903 
July26-Attg.2.. 

July  24-26 

Oct.  12-13 

May  9-30 

Mar.  16-21 

Aug.  10-19 

82 
48 
60 

67 
48 
39 
40 
78 
73 

4,126 
1,719 
3,436 

3,136 
1,442 
4,569 
3,406 
4,337 
6287 

658 

Do 

Barley  and  Can- 
ada neas. 
Dwarf  Essex  rape 
Do 

265 
650 

388 
365 

Rye 

1908-1907 

...do 

1902  . 
1907 

408 

Do 

Orange  sorghum.. 
Winter  wheat 

272 
360 
606 

The  harvest  residues  of  cereals  and  field  peas,  B.  Schxtlze  [Fuhling^s 
Landw,  Ztg„  59  (1910),  No.  23,  pp,  80/-507).— Bxperiments  made  by  the  author 
showed  that  the  air-dried  weigrht  of  stubble  and  roots  remaining  after  harvest 
amounted  to  1,986  kg.  per  hectare  (about  1,767.5  lbs.  per  acre)  in  the  case  of  winter 
rye,  2,027  kg-  per  hectare  from  winter  wheats  2,110  kg.  from  oats,  and  1,338  kg. 
from  barley.  The  results  secured  for  field  peas  were  based  on  the  calculation 
that  1  hectare  would  contain  300,000  plants,  and  under  this  assumption  the 
quantity  of  air-dried  residue  after  harvest  would  amount  to  3,540  kg.    t 
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The  weicrht  of  the  kernel  and  its  importance,  H.  Quante  (Fuhling*8  Landw, 
Ziff.y  60  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  i-28). —In  this  article  the  author  discusses  the 
absolute  specific  and  volume  weights  of  kernels  of  the  common  grains  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  with  reference  to  their  value  In  determining  the 
quality  of  the  grain.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  absolute  weight  or  the  weight 
per  thousand  kernels  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  points  out  directly  the 
development  of  the  embryo  and  the  quantity  of  reserve  material  contained  in 
the  kernel. 

Kethods  of  conduetinsr  variety  tests,  H.  Scholz  (FuhUng's  Landw,  Ztg., 
59  {1910),  N08.  22,  pp,  776-785;  23,  pp,  807-830) .—The  author  discusses  at  some 
length  the  faultiness  of  ordinary  methods  of  conducting  variety  tests  and  pro- 
poses means  by  which  the  possibility  of  error  may  be  eliminated  or  much 
reduced. 

Test  of  local  and  improved  varieties  of  barley,  Q.  Pammeb  and  E.  Fbeudl 
(Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  61  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  10, 11).— The  results  of  variety  tests 
carried  on  for  3  years  are  reported  and  discussed.  It  was  found  that  while  the 
local  varieties  gave  good  results,  the  improved  varieties  gave  better  results, 
and  among  these  Loosdorf  Thaya,  Zaya,  and  Laa  are  mentioned  as  being 
eepeclally  promising. 

Barley  culture  in  Wisconsin,  R.  A.  Moobb  and  A.  L.  Stone  ( Wisconsin  8ta. 
Bui.  212,  pp.  3-17,  figs.  7). — Discussions  of  the  status  and  of  classes  of  barley 
In  Wisconsin  and  in  the  United  States  are  followed  by  directions  for  barley 
breeding,  growing,  and  marketing,  and  tbe  prevention  of  smut 

Five  years*  tests  reported  by  1,020  members  of  the  Wisconsin  experiment 
association  show  that  Oderbrucker  barley  gave  a  5-year  average  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  of  36.7  bu.  per  acre,  or  4.9  bu.  above  that  of  the  other 
varieties  tested.  At  the  experiment  station  the  10-year  average  for  this  variety 
was  50.7  bu.,  as  compared  with  28.7  bu.  of  the  conunon  barley  secured  by 
Wisconsin  farmers,  and  25.8  bu.  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  management  of  clover  in  com  belt  rotations,  J.  A.  Dbake  (Ohio  Bta. 
Ore.  Ill,  pp.  3-19,  figs.  4). — ^Thls  circular,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management  of  this  Department,  is  based  largely  on  conditions 
In  the  com  belt  area  of  Ohio.  A  general  discussion  of  the  value  of  clover  in 
rotations  is  followed  by  suggestions  on  rotations  including  various  grain  crops. 
Including  a  description  of  benefits  which  have  been  noted  from  a  light  mulch  for 
clover  of  straw  or  comstalks. 

Bird's  foot  clover  or  yellow  trefoil  (Lotus  comiculatus)  and  its  value  as 
a  pasture  grass,  H.  Wftte  (Sveriges  Uts&deafor.  Tidskr.,  21  (1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  106-110). — ^The  author  reports  and  discusses  the  results  of  trials  of  grass 
seed  mixtures  containing  bird's  foot  clover.  This  clover  appeared,  in  Denmark, 
to  demand  less  lime  in  the  soil  than  red  clover  and  to  be  less  sensitive  to 
drought,  outyieldlng  red  clover  in  dry  seasons.  It  also  outyields  red  clover  on 
poor  soils  but  should  not  be  grown  in  cold  or  acid  soils. 

Increased  yields  of  com  from  hybrid  seed,  G.  N.  Ck)LLiNs  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr. 
Yearhooh  1910,  pp.  319-328). — Similar  discussions  and  data  from  the  same 
author  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  236).  In  work  with  first 
generation  hybrids  In  sweet  com  it  was  observed  that  *'  in  8  of  the  10  hybrids 
the  yield  per  plant  exceeded  the  average  of  the  parents,  and  in  6  instances  It 
exceeded  that  of  either  paroit.  The  average  yield  of  all  the  hybrids  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  pure  strain  showed  an  increase  of  57  per  cent." 

Com  growing  in  Washington,  G.  Sevebancb  ( Washington  8ta.  Popular  Bui. 
38,  pp.  8,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  suggests  methods  of  soil  preparation,  and  of 
planting,  seed  selection,  Imrvestlng,  and  ensiling  com  in  Washington. 
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Of  varieties  and  strains  tested  at  Pullman  the  Flint  variety  Gehu,  North  Da- 
kota White  Flint,  Rhode  Island  White  Flint,  and  n  Yellow  Flint  secured  from 
Leland,  Idaho,  and  the  Dent  varieties.  Yellow  D^it  secured  from  Oakeedale, 
Wash.,  Yellow  Dent  from  Pullman,  Wash.,  Northwestern  Dent,  North  Dakota 
Golden  Dent,  Dent  secured  from  Myers  Falls,  Yellow  Dent  secured  from  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  Minnesota  King,  and  White  Dent  secured  from  Pullman,  matured 
in  about  the  order  named.  Minnesota  No.  13,  Bloody  Butcher,  and  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent  did  not  mature  at  the  station,  but  are  regarded  as  promising 
varieties  for  the  warmer  and  longer  seasons  of  Walla  Walla  and  similar  locali- 
ties. 

Thayer  Dent  and  Windus  Dent  were  selected  for  improvemait  and  distribu- 
tion. They  are  briefly  discussed  as  are  also  Minnesota  King  and  certain  other 
varieties  tested.  Ck)operative  trials  of  the  Thayer  and  Windus  varieties  in 
1910  indicate  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  reporting  results  from  that  part 
of  the  wheat  region  where  the  rainfall  exceeds  15  in.  were  successful  with  these 
varieties,  but  that  in  the  very  dry  belt  a  majority  reported  failures. 

Some  possibilities  of  the  cowpea  in  Macon  County,  Alabama,  G.  W.  Cabves 
(Alahama  Tuskegee  Bta.  Bui,  19,  pp.  5-23,  figs.  5). — Directions  for  the  produc- 
tion and  harvesting  of  cowpeas  and  a  discussion  of  their  value  as  food  for  man 
and  animals  are  followed  by  directions  for  preparing  numerous  dishes  from 
the  cowpea  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  169),  and  notes  as  to  diseases  and 
insect  pests. 

Groundnuts  in  the  Bombay  Deccan,  G.  H.  Kelkab  {Dept,  Agr.  Bombay  BuL 
41, 1911,  pp.  17). — Tables  report  the  area  devoted  to  peanut  growing  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  the  average  rainfall  of  the  places  where  this  crop  is  grown,  and 
the  exports,  covering  the  past  14  years  in  each  case.  The  author  assigns  as 
causes  for  the  decline  in  acreage  (1)  the  tikka  disease  due  to  Sepiogleum  ara- 
chidis,  (2)  unfavorable  seasons,  (3)  the  d^eneration  of  seed  due  to  improper 
cultural  methods,  (4)  lack  of  proper  rotation,  and  (5)  failure  to  replenish  the 
soil  by  the  addition  of  manure. 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  and  the  returns  pw  acre 
of  peanuts  indicates  a  profit  of  371  P^r  cent.  In  tests,  fungicides  gave  negative 
results  BO  far  as  the  tikka  disease  was  concerned.  Newly  imported  varieties 
were  attacked  by  the  disease,  but  some  promised  to  escape  serious  damage 
because  of  their  early  ripening  period. 

In  a  test  of  5  varieties,  Big  Japanese  and  Selected  Virginia  produced  the 
highest  yields  of  3,171  and  2,966  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  A  table  states  the 
oil  content,  number  of  kernels  per  pod,  and  percentage  of  kernels  to  nuts  of  the 
original  seed  and  the  farm-grown  crop  of  each  of  the  5  varieties. 

In  a  rate  of  planting  test  the  larger  varieties  were  planted  12  in.  apart  each 
way  and  12  by  9  in.,  while  the  smaller  Spanish  and  Japanese  varieties  were 
planted  9  by  6  and  6  by  4  in.  apart  Closer  plantings  produced  the  higher  yields 
in  case  of  every  variety  except  Tata.  The  Spanish  and  small  Japanese  varieties 
stood  highest  in  oil  percentage  and  percentage  of  kernels.  A  table  states  the 
weight  per  acre  of  (1)  roots,  stems,  and  leaves;  (2)  shells  of  seeds;  (3)  kernels 
produced  by  each  of  the  6  varieties  as  well  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash  per  acre  produced  by  each  of  these  3  divisions  of  the 
plant,  and  the  amount  of  oil  per  acre  produced  by  the  kernels. 

Variety  tests  of  oats,  F.  D.  Gardner  and  J.  A.  Runk  (Permsylvania  8ta. 
Bui.  108,  pp.  5-i^).— Yields  In  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  536),  are  reported,  and  also  yields  in  1909  and  1910. 

In  1909  Japan  oats  yielded  63.4  bu.  on  its  best  plat  as  compared  with  cor- 
rected yields  of  G3.6  and  63  bu.  resiiectively  from  Kherson  and  Joanette.  In 
1910  the  highest  corrected  yield  of  grain  was  secured  from  the  variety  453-06. 
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In  a  test  of  8  varietieB  which  averaged  13.6  per  cent  of  smutted  heads  New 
I>anish  White  appeared  most  resistant,  with  only  8  per  cent  smutted.  Tables 
indicate  the  average  yields  secured  from  varieties  that  have  been  under  test  for 
periods  of  from  2  to  20  years,  and  give  descriptions  of  24  varietie& 

Three  years'  cooperative  tests  of  winter  oats  have  resulted  in  failures  in  every 
county  included  in  the  test  except  for  one  report  each  from  the  counties  of  York 
and  Chester.  The  author  concludes  "  that  winter  oats  are  not  adapted  to  Penn- 
sylvania conditions,  although  in  mild  winters  they  may  succeed  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  State." 

Field  peas  on  a  Falouse  wheat  farm,  G.  Severance  ( Washington  8ta.  Pojm- 
lar  Bill,  S6y  pp.  4,  fig.  i). — ^A  general  discussion  of  field  peas  under  Washington 
conditions  and  directions  for  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop  accompany  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  cooperative  trials  of  seed  distributed  from  demon- 
stration trains. 

Peas  have  been  grown  on  the  station  farm  every  year  since  its  establishment 
The  yields  for  which  records  have  beai  kept  range  from  3.3  tons  of  cured  hay 
per  acre  from  Marrowfat  peas  and  4.2  tons  from  Canada  field  peas,  and  the 
grain  yields  from  9.3  bu.  per  acre  of  Canada  field  peas  in  1909  to  38.5  bu.  in 
1903  of  the  same  variety.  The  yield  of  4.2  tons  of  hay  per  acre  was  secured  on 
a  rich  north  slope. 

Productiveness  and  degeneracy  of  the  Irish  potato,  C.  L.  Fitch  (Colorado 
8ta.  BuL  lie,  pp.  16,  figs.  8).— The  author  submits  in  this  bullethi  prelimhiary 
studies  mostly  within  the  Pearl  variety,  but  he  l>elieves  "that  the  principles 
true  of  one  variety  will  be  fundamental  to  all  varieties  of  Irish  potatoes." 
He  indicates  that  certain  plant  and  tuber  characteristics  are  correlated  and 
that  the  tuber  and  its  parts  are  analogous  to  the  stem  and  its  parts,  as  shown  by 
drawings  of  a  tuber,  an  aerial  tuber,  and  a  plant  stem.  Early  dryness,  close 
and  deep  cultivation,  and  disease  are  indicated  factors  of  the  tendency  toward 
seed  t>earing.  *' Tuber  productiveness  in  Pearls  is  inversely  proportionate  to 
tlie  sexual  development  of  the  plant." 

The  author  describes  5  types  or  stages  of  Pearl  vine  degeneracy  and  states 
tbe  toidency  of  each  to  appear  under  various  local  conditions.  The  same  lot 
of  seed  from  Del  Norte  produced  only  the  better  types  when  planted  at  Car- 
bondale  in  1910,  but  produced  also  the  poorer  types  the  same  year  at  Greeley. 
Four  year's  hill  selection  at  Greeley  indicated  that  sexual  tendencies  are 
stronger  than  selection,  as  long,  cylindrical  and  irregular  shaped  tul)ers  and 
t&adeacj  to  seed-bearing  appeared  in  spite  of  selection  to  prevent  these  phe- 
nomena. Cliange  from  region  to  region  or  from  farm  to  farm,  if  not  to  a 
richer  soil,  retards  this  development,  thus  maintaining  to  a  degree  the  good 
tuber  shape.  "  We  find,  however,  that  constant  change  may  hold  in  suspension 
for  several  years  the  tendency  to  seed  bearing  and  tuber  deg^ieracy,  which 
may  then  come  suddenly  on  return  to  less  favorable  conditions,  or  on  being 
grown  for  a  second  year  on  the  same  ground." 

The  author  Judges  that  incomplete  fertilization  is  characteristic  of  the 
hybrid  In  Colorado  of  Rural  pollen  and  of  the  pollen  from  the  Early  Rose 
family  as  650  seed  balls  of  this  hybrid  contained  no  seeds.  Of  7  seed  balls 
saved  from  crosses  of  Pearl  and  Rural  at  Del  Norte  1  of  Rural  pollen  on 
Pearl  contained  no  seeds,  while  the  6  of  Pearl  pollen  on  Rural  all  contained 
abundant  seeds. 

The  author  defines  the  term  "balance"  "as  the  proper  relative  growth  of 
the  main  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  and  the  proper  relative  influence  indi- 
cated by  aerial  tubers  to  be  exercised  by  each  upon  the  shape  of  tubers  formed 
by  the  swelling  of  underground  stems." 
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Ten  rules  for  the  production  and  selection  of  "  good  Pearl  seed  potatoes  **  are 
given. 

The  potato  and  its  culture,  J.  H.  Shefpebd  and  O.  O.  Churchill  {Notik 
Dakota  8ta.  Bui.  90,  pp.  8S-126,  figs.  12).— This  bulletin  gives  directions  for 
the  production,  harvesting,  storing,  and  marketing  of  the  potato  crop,  with 
notes  on  the  controlling  of  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  a  potato  score  card, 
and  a  plan  of  a  potato  cellar.  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  based  upon  the 
results  of  experimental  work. 

The  use  of  a  rotation  consisting  of  a  crop  of  potatoes  followed  by  3  crops  of 
wheat  resulted  in  an  average  annual  increase  of  3.3  bu.  in  the  yield  of  wheat 
during  the  12  years  of  the  test  The  grain  crop  secured,  even  in  the  least 
favorable  seasons,  equaled  those  following  the  best  summer  fallow.  In  1900, 
wheat  following  potatoes  yielded  24.3  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  29  bn. 
after  summer  fallow,  and  4.7  bu.  after  grain. 

Large  and  small  potatoes  planted  whole  gave  yields  of  138.7  and  92.4  bn. 
per  acre  respectively  as  compared  with  100.9  bu.  per  acre  secured  from  plant- 
ings of  pieces  containing  2  eyes  each.  These  are  the  averages  of  3-year  tests 
at  each  of  the  3  substations.  Twenty  bu.  more  seed  per  acre  was  required  with 
large  uncut  tubers  than  with  the  pieces  containing  2  eyes  each. 

The  potato  industry  of  Colorado,  G.  L.  Fitch  and  E.  R.  Bennett  (Colarado 
Sta.  Bui.  175,  pp.  S-80,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^4).— This  bulletin  describes  at  some  length 
the  potato  industry  of  Ck>lorado  and  gives  advice  on  different  points  to  potato 
growers  in  that  State,  Including  data  on  soils,  cultural  methods,  storage,  in- 
cluding plans  for  potato  cellars,  potato  standards  as  to  quality,  and  on  potato 
diseases.  An  article  by  S.  A.  Johnson  (pp.  42-45),  on  Potato  Insects,  is  also 
included. 

Observations  were  made  on  the  actual  loss  which  resulted  from  poor  stands 
and  it  is  reported  that  hills  on  eith^  side  of  a  place  where  but  1  hill  is  miss- 
ing make  up  one-half  the  loss  as  a  result  of  their  better  developmait,  and  tbat 
where  more  than  1  hill  is  missing  there  are  positive  losses  of  yield  except  for 
the  weight  of  one-half  of  1  hill.  Observations  on  the  stand  of  the  potato  crop 
in  relation  to  the  yield  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  were  also  made  in  dilfeient 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  results  are  reported  in  tabular  form  with  comments. 

Study  on  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  different  countries,  H.  Pellki 
(Ann.  8ci.  Agron.y  3.  ser.,  5  (1910),  /,  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-52;  2,  pp.  %1-Ul;  S,  pp. 
161-180,  dgms.  10). — ^The  author  reviews  the  industry  of  beet-sugar  culture  in 
different  European  countries  at  some  length  and  shows,  among  other  facti, 
that  Germany  and  Bohemia  have  an  average  production  of  30,000  kg.  per 
hectare  (about  13.35  tons  per  acre),  and  that  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet  in 
Germany  rose  from  11  to  12  per  cent  for  the  years  1885-1890  to  from  16  to  17.6 
lier  cent  for  the  years  1905-1908,  inclusive.  In  Bohemia,  the  sugar  content 
of  the  beet  was  gradually  increased  from  13.1  per  cent  in  1899  to  17.7  per  cent 
in  1908.  The  average  yield  of  sugar  for  the  European  sugar-beet  growing 
countries  has  ranged  for  several  years  from  5,060  to  5,155  kg.  per  hectare.  An 
increase  in  yield  and  in  sugar  content  was  also  secured  in  Moravia,  Silesia, 
Hungary,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Belgium,  while  in  France  the  development 
along  these  lines  was  the  least  pronounced. 

The  formation  of  the  sugars  and  starch  in  the  sweet  potato,  T.  R  Keitt 
(South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  156,  pp.  5-i4).— Continuing  previous  work  (H.  S.  B., 
20,  p.  181),  this  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  analytical  work  upon  sweet 
potatoes  grown  on  clay  soil  in  1906  and  sandy  soil  in  1909. 

In  1908  the  sugary  varieties  chosen  were  Purple  Yam  and  FuUeton  Yam,  and 
the  starchy  varieties  Nancy  HaU  and  Polo.    Samples  woe  takai  at  5  datee 
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ranging  from  August  28  to  November  18.  It  is  noted  that  wet  cloudy  weatlier 
prevailed  during  tlie  10  days  preceding  the  taking  of  the  first  samples.  In 
every  case  the  first  eamples  show  higher  starch  percentages  than  the  second 
samples  while  the  latter  had  higher  moisture  contents,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Fulleton  Yam.  Recalculation  of  the  increased  moisture  to  the  moisture 
of  the  earlier  samples  would  not  account  for  the  decreased  starch  content,  which 
was  in  fact  almost  as  great  as  the  increase  in  water  content.  The  author 
suggests  2  reasons  for  this  condition:  (1)  That  at  this  period  of  rapid  growth 
some  starch  and  sugar  might  be  used  in  making  cellulose  of  cell  coverings,  and 
(2)  that  as  cells  rapidly  increase  their  size  their  water  content  also  becomes 
greater.  He  also  observes  that  the  indications  are  that  moisture  content  varies 
with  the  stage  of  growth  irreiq[)ectlve  of  rainfall,  and  that  the  upward  tendency 
of  starch  and  low  sugars  continued  until  maturity  or  until  freezing  killed  the 
vines.  On  August  28  sucrose  was  high  and  glucose  low,  but  as  maturity  ap- 
proached sucrose  decreased  and  glucose  increased,  although  both  starch  and 
total  sugars  decreased  during  the  most  rapid  development  Later  the  starch 
increased,  but  water  and  total  sugars  decreased.  On  November  18,  however,  the 
sucrose  was  again  high  and  glucose  low. 

In  1909  the  work  was  continued  with  Purple  Yam  and  Pumpkin  Early 
Yellow  Yam  as  sugary  varieties  and  Polo  and  Brazilian  as  the  starchy  varieties. 

As  a  general  conclusion  from  the  2  years'  work  the  author  believes  that  in 
the  immature  potato  sugar  may  be  present  either  as  glucose  or  sucrose, 
depending  upon  meteorological  conditions,  and  that  sucrose  is  formed  as  a 
product  of  the  breaking  down  of  starch  as  the  potatoes  mature.  The  1909 
crop  grown  on  sandy  soil  was  much  higher  in  starch  than  the  1908  crop  grown 
on  clay  loam.  Where  starch  production  is  tiie  object,  if  the  plant  is  not  evi- 
dently mature,  it  should  be  dug  immediately  after  the  first  killing  frost,  as  the 
highest  starch  percentage  since  the  tubers  have  developed  is  then  present. 

Experiments  in  crossing  turnips,  J.  H.  Wilson  (Trans,  Highland  and  Agr, 
Soc.  Scott  5.  ser,,  23  {1911) ^  pp.  18-^1,  flga.  8). — ^In  a  cross  between  the  purple- 
top  Swede  (seed  parent)  and  a  yellow  turnip,  it  was  observed  that  there  was 
a  smaller  number  of  seeds  in  the  capsules  than  in  those  resulting  from  the 
fertilization  of  the  Swede  by  its  own  pollen.  The  seeds  "were  distinctly 
smaller,  being  virtually  like  average  turnip  seed." 

When  the  hybrid  seedlings  developed,  new  characters  in  leaves  and  bulbs 
evidenced  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Twelve  bulbs  resembled  closely  the 
yellow  turnip  while  6  were  purple-top.  The  neck  was  very  short  if  present  at 
all.  The  author  attaches  much  significance  to  the  presence  "of  irregular 
swellings  on  the  roots  and  at  the  bases  of  the  bulbs  of  certain  of  the  plants, 
these  swellings  bearing  a  considerable  outward  resemblance  to  finger-and-toe 
disease." 

The  flowers  of  the  hybrirls  were  intermediate  in  character  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  pollen  grains  were  misshapen  and  abnormally  small.  The 
capsules  were  undersized  and  apparently  absorbed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  plant,  which  used  its  reserve  energy  "  in  the  development  of 
a  successive  series  of  fine  twigs,  the  latest  of  which  were  quite  green  and 
bearing  flowers  when  the  earliest  capsules  were  ripe  and  the  shoots  that  bore 
them  were  dead  and  dried." 

Irregularity  in  fraiting  and  serious  deterioration  in  the  form  of  the  bulbs 
was  observed  in  the  second  generation.  The  more  closely  the  hybrid  resembled 
the  turnip  the  more  liable  it  was  to  malformation  by  the  counterfeit  flnger- 
and-toe  disease.  The  author  describes  the  second  generation  plants  in  detail 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  "little  likelihood  of  such  a  sti^in  as. 
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was  perpetuated  in  the  experiments  just  described  leading  to  nsefol  commercial 
results.** 

He  also  reports  the  results  of  crosses  with  curled  kale  in  which  it  was 
observed  that  the  Swede-liice  crosses  were  the  least  diseased.  The  reciprocal 
crosses  of  turnips  and  Swedes  in  which  the  seed  parent  was  the  same  as  that 
used  In  the  pollen  parent  in  the  series  Just  discussed  were  traced  for  several 
generations,  but  **  they  varied  in  a  fashion  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  crosses  described  in  the  foregoing  pages." 

Weeds  in  relation  to  soils,  W.  E.  Bbenchlet  (/ovr.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londoii],  1% 
{1911),  No,  1,  pp.  18-24). — ^These  pages  report  the  results  of  observations  on 
about  150  fields  yielding  107  species  of  weeds  of  74  different  genera. 

Thirty  species  representing  28  genera  were  each  seen  but  once.  A  table 
states  the  frequency  with  which  each  of  36  of  the  weeds  was  observed  on  (1) 
clay  and  heavy  soil,  (2)  chalk,  and  (3)  sand  and  light  loam.  "While  the 
nature  of  the  soil  plays  such  an  Important  part  in  determining  the  local  weed 
flora,  the  character  of  the  crop,  generally  speaking,  is  a  matter  of  indiff««nce. 
The  one  exception  to  this  rule  Is  in  the  case  of  seed  crops— <;lover,  lucem,  sain- 
foin, and  trefoil." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  6  species  were  fbund  to  be  popularly  designated  as 
''twitch"  or  "couch"  grass  in  different  localities,  the  author  suggests  that 
it  is  advisable  to  apply  the  name  "  couch  "  to  Triticum  repetu,  only  "  designat- 
ing as  *  twitch '  all  other  grass  weeds  of  the  characteristic  habit  of  growth." 

Special  investigations  indicate  that  colts-foot  and  horsetail,  whldi  are  often 
found  together,  occurred  indiscriminately  on  acid  or  alkaline  soils,  but  couM 
not  be  regarded  as  indicative  or  symptomatic,  while  spnrrey  {Speivul^ 
arvensis)  "  is  very  symptomatic  of  acid  soils,  and  it  often  disappears  entirely 
where  lime  is  applied,  reducing  the  acidity." 

HORTICITLTirBE. 

i 
A  new  method  of  forcing  plants,  S.  T.  PAaKiNsoN  (Jour,  Southeast  Agr. 

Col.  Wye,  19 JO,  No.  19,  pp.  2^5-257,  pU.  S). — ^The  various  methods  which  have 

been  experimented  with  in  forcing  plants  are  briefly  noted,  and  demonstration 

experiments  conducted  at  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent, 

to  test  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  method  of  forcing  plants  employed  by  Molisch 

(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  40)  are  described.    The  method  was  used  with  more  or  less 

success,  but  the  results  as  a  whole  indicate  the  importance  of  knowing  the 

best  time  for  treatment  in  the  case  of  any  particular  variety  of  plant 

In  the  experiments  with  rhubarb,  in  addition  to  the  forcing  stimulus  noted, 
the  treated  plants  gave  a  much  larger  yield.  The  latent  effect  of  the  bath 
was  also  illustrated,  since  the  treated  plants  were  not  potted  for  4  or  5  days 
after  dipping. 

Beport  of  the  professor  of  pomolofi^,  J.  W.  Obow  (Ann.  Rpi,  Ontario  Agr. 
Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  $6  (1910),  pp.  142-148) .—Not&B  are  given  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  college  orchards,  and  a  table  showing  the  yields  of  whiter  red, 
and  black  currants  tested  for  the  5  years,  1904  to  1908,  Inclusive. 

In  tests  reported  of  spacing  strawberry  runners  by  hand  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  find  their  places  naturally,  the  yield  from  the  hand-layered  run- 
ners was  about  double  that  from  the  naturally-layered  runners.  The  marked 
difference  Is  attributed  to  the  drsmess  of  the  season  whereby  crowded  plants 
would  suffer  much  more  than  those  not  crowded. 

A  trial  of  the  overhead  irrigating  system  with  lettucs  gavs  highly  satisfac- 
tory results  and  indicates  that  in  times  of  drought  an  artlflcial  q^stem  of  irri* 
gation  can  be  profitably  used  by  the  market  grower,  C^oc 
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As  a  result  of  tests  conducted  for  a  number  of  years,  lists  are  given  of  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables  recommended  for  culture,  together  with  the  results 
secured  with  Indoor  tomatoes  during  the  past  season. 

Garden  notes,  1910,  E.  R.  Bennett  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui,  172,  pp,  S-16,  figs. 
3). — ^During  the  season  of  1910  a  number  of  annual  truck  crops  adapted  to 
Golorado  conditions  were  grown  In  the  station  gardens.  Notes  are  herein  given 
relative  to  the  behavior  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  Colorado  conditions. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the  reversion  of  selected  cab- 
bage seed  to  original  typea  From  breeding  experimaits  conducted  by  the 
station  In  1908-0  the  possibility  of  procuring  certain  plants  with  fixed  char- 
acteristics, in  accordance  with  MendeVs  law,  was  indicated. 

Production  of  a  white  bean  lackingr  the  factor  for  total  pigmentation — a 
prophecy  fulfilled,  R.  A.  Emebson  (Amer,  Breeders*  Assoc.  [Proc],  6  (1909), 
pp,  396,  391). — In  continuation  of  his  studies  relative  to  the  inheritance  of 
color  in  the  seeds  of  the  common  bean  (PJiaseolus  vulgaris)  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  40),  the  author  has  been  successful  in  producing  a  white  bean  without  the 
total  pigmentation  factor.    The  results  are  briefly  discussed. 

Cultural  experiments  with  cabbage  in  1910,  Hubeb  et  al.  (Mitt.  Deut, 
Landv),  GeseU.,  26  (1911),  Nos.  24,  pp.  314-311;  25,  pp.  3^9-353) .—Tahnlur 
results  are  given  of  cooperative  variety  and  cultural  tests  of  cabbage  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  In  1910. 

The  manurial  constituents  taken  from  the  soil  by  an  average  crop  of 
cauliflower,  R.  Habcoubt  (Ann.  Rpt  Ontario  Agr,  Col,  and  Expt.  Farm,  36 
(1910),  pp.  102,  103). — ^The  analytic  results  and  conclusions  are  given  of  a 
study  of  the  above  subject  made  by  J.  F.  Harries. 

Figuring  on  a  yield  of  6  tons  of  heads  per  acre,  the  total  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents In  the  heads,  leaves,  and  roots  were  phosphoric  acid  36.5  lbs.  potash  88.3 
lbs.,  nitrogen  116.6  lbs.,  and  lime  94.3  lbs.  The  heads,  which  are  g^erally  the 
only  part  removed  from  the  soli,  contained  phosphoric  acid  10.2  lbs.,  potash 
24.5  lbs.,  nitrogen  33.9  lbs.,  and  lime  6.7  lbs.  These  figures  as  compared  with 
figures  for  various  crops  given  by  Hopkins  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  17)  Indicate  that 
cauliflower  is  a  relatively  light  feeder. 

The  cultivation,  production,  preparation,  and  utilization  of  castor  seed 
(Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o,  Kensington],  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  17-35).— A  general 
account  including  information  relative  to  experimental  plantings  made  in 
British  territory. 

Experiments  on  the  storage  of  onions  (Agr,  News  [Barbados],  10  (1911), 
No.  238,  p,  191). — ^The  results  are  given  of  certain  experiments  on  the  storage 
of  onions,  conducted  during  1910  at  the  Antigua  Experiment  Station  with  a 
view  of  flndlng  some  means  of  carrying  the  local  crop  over  periods  of  the  year 
when  onions  are  not  in  season,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  large  bulbs 
for  planting  the  local  crop,  it  being  necessary  at  present  to  raise  the  crop  from 
sets.  Twelve  onions  were  used  in  each  test  One  lot  was  dusted  with  slaked 
lime,  another  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  others  were  treated  with  carbon 
dioxld  gas,  Bordeaux  mixture,  1 : 1,000  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  and  sulphur 
dioxld  gas,  respectively.  The  onions  were  stored  in  a  well-ventilated  room 
and  examined  at  different  intervals  from  April  to  October,  inclusive.  None  of 
these  methods  of  treatment  materially  affected  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  bulbs, 
although  the  flowers  of  sulphur  seemed  to  have  some  slight  beneficial  action. 

No  advantage  was  gained  by  stringing  the  onions  together. 

Observations  on  the  blossoming  of  our  hardy  cultivated  fruits,  C.  H. 
HooPEB  (Jour,  noy.  Sort.  8oc.  [London],  36  (1911),  No.  3,  pp,  SiS^64,  pis. 
5).— Obmparatlve  data,  collected  at  Wye,  Kent,  are  given  showing  the  average 
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date  of  commencement,  full  bloom,  and  duration  of  bloom  of  a  large  number 
of  varieties  of  plums,  pears,  and  apples.  Similar  data  are  given  for  cherries  as 
well  as  for  various  small  fruits. 

Selecting  an  orchard  site,  N.  O.  Booth  (Oklahoma  8ta,  Giro,  Inform.  IS,  pp. 
4,  fig,  1). — ^A  brief  popular  discussion. 

Notes  on  a  dry-land  orchard,  J.  E.  Patne  (Colorado  8ta.  BuL  17S,  pp.  S^7, 
figs.  6), — ^A  small  orchard  consisting  of  cherry,  plum,  and  apple  trees,  together 
with  gooseberry  plants,  was  established  at  the  Plains  Substation  at  Cheyenne 
Wells,  in  1894.  Forest  trees  were  planted  for  windbreaks  around  the  orchard 
and  along  the  north  side  of  the  farm.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  history, 
behavior,  and  condition  of  the  trees  in  this  orchard  when  inspected  during  the 
past  year. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  best  dry-land  orchards  in  eastern  Colorado,  its 
history  as  a  whole  shows  that  the  apple  trees  in  particular  have  needed  extra 
water  at  some  time  during  each  year  since  they  began  bearing  fruit  The 
cherry  and  plum  trees  produced  good  crops  without  extra  water  nearly  every 
season,  but  would  also  have  been  benefited  by  additional  water.  The  goose- 
berries bore  well  until  neglected. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  settlers  plant  more  trees  than  they  find 
time  to  care  for  and  consequently  lose  all.  The  dry-land  orchard  is  not  con- 
sidered a  commercial  proposition,  but  the  planting  of  a  few  well-selected  trees 
which  may  be  giv^i  extra  care  is  recommended.  Where  trees  are  used  for 
windbreaks,  the  history  of  the  orchard  has  shown  that  th^  should  be  planted 
at  least  100  ft.  from  the  fruit  trees. 

An  examination  of  the  roots  of  4  apple  trees  dug  up  In  August,  1910,  showed 
that  nearly  all  the  large  roots  were  in  the  first  12  in.  of  soil.  The  roots  of 
these  trees  grew  deeper  when  the  soil  was  wet  below  the  normal  depth.  The 
growth  of  nursery-grown  trees  which  were  planted  from  2  to  2i  ft  deeper  than 
in  the  nursery  was  not  decreased  nor  was  the  position  of  the  feeding  roots 
materially  altered. 

Thinning  the  Winesap.— Winter  and  frost  injuries  of  fniit  trees,  R.  S. 
Hebbick  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  170,  pp.  19,  figs.  9).— The  first  section  of  this 
bulletin  reports  an  experiment  in  thinning  Winesap  apples  conducted  in  1910, 
discusses  the  advantages  of  thinning,  and  gives  directions  for  it  The  remainder 
of  the  text  comprises  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  winter  injuries  of  young  and 
old  trees  and  of  spring  frost  injuries,  together  with  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  frost  injuries  in  general. 

The  fruit  of  6  Winesap  trees  was  thinned  about  June  16,  or  shortly  after 
the  June  drop,  2  other  trees  were  thinned  on  July  22,  and  2  unthinned  trees 
were  used  as  checks.  The  average  results  showed  a  gain  of  $1.85  per  tree  for 
the  thinned  fruit  The  thinned  trees  yielded  an  average  of  12.72  boxes,  of 
which  5.34  were  extra  fancy,  8.07  extra  choice,  3.2  standard,  and  only  1.11  total 
culls,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  17.58  boxes  on  the  unthinned  trees,  of 
which  only  2.5  were  extra  fancy,  1  extra  choice,  and  9  standard,  with  5.08  boxes 
of  culls.  In  this  experiment  late  thinning  was  Just  as  advantageous  in  im- 
proving the  quality  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  high  grades  as  early  thinning. 
Early  thinning  is  recommeiided,  however,  in  order  that  the  remaining  fruit  maj 
develop  quicker  and  the  vitality  of  the  tree  be  conserved. 

Protecting  trees  from  rabbits,  D.  C.  Mooeino  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Circ  Inform. 
Hf  PP'  S,  fig.  i). — ^A  popular  circular  describing  the  protection  of  trees  from 
rabbits  by  means  of  trapping,  poisoning,  tree  protectors,  and  washes. 

Orchard  spraying  problems  and  eoEperiments:  A  review  of  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  previoas  data,  W.  W.  Bonns  (Maine  8%a.  Bwl.  1^,  pp.  SS-80,  pis.  It, 
figs.  iO).— This  bulletin  contains  a  review  of  the  literature  of  orchard  spray 
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injury  and  of  the  sobstitntlon  of  lime-Bulphar  for  Bordeaux  in  combating 
fnngas  diseases,  together  with  a  report  of  a  comparative  test  of  various  lime- 
Bolphur  solutions  and  Bordeaux  conducted  by  the  station  at  the  Highmoor 
farm  in  1910.  Lead  arsenate  was  used  with  each  mixture  and  studied  both 
as  to  its  insecticldal  value  and  as  to  its  relation  to  possible  leaf  and  fruit 
injury  when  used  with  lime-sulphur. 

The  spraying  was  done  in  a  Ben  Davis  apple  orchard,  this  variety  being 
especially  susceptible  to  spray  injury.  Weather  conditions  during  and  follow- 
ing the  period  of  the  second  application  were  conducive  to  spray  injury. 
More  or  less  injury  was  found  on  all  of  the  plats,  and  the  unsprayed  fruit  also 
suffered  severe  russeting  and  malformation.  The  foliage  injury  on  the  lime- 
sulphur  plats  was  of  little  consequence,  but  was  about  25  per  cent  more  severe 
on  the  Bordeaux  plats.  Fruit  injury  was  from  2  to  6  times  greater  on  the 
Bordeaux  plats. 

Fruit  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  showed  two  kinds  of  injury,  one  form  of 
which  was  similar  to  but  less  severe  than  Bordeaux  injury.  The  other  form, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  arsenical  used  with  the  sulphur  spray,  occurred  with- 
out exception  at  the  calyx  end  and  is  designated  as  calyx  injury.  This  injury 
was  first  observed  when  the  fruit  was  about  one-third  full  size  as  a  fairly 
regular  and  circular  6&rk  brown  discoloration  surrounding  the  sepals  and 
about  1  cm.  in  diameter.  As  the  season  advanced  it  became  blaclcer  but  did 
not  spread.  In  rare  cases  the  injury  extended  well  into  the  basin,  was  irregu- 
lar in  outline  and  confined  to  one  side  of  the  calyx.  It  was  Invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  bright  carmine  aureole  upon  the  edge  of  the  basin,  the  aureole 
disappearing  with  the  growth  of  the  fruit  The  injured  skin  frequently  showed 
a  tendency  to  separate  and  curl  away  slightly  from  the  normal  skin  adjacent 

The  results  of  one  season's  work  confirm  the  consensus  of  results  elsewhere 
secured  as  to  the  fungicidal  value  of  the  lime-sulphur  mixtures.  With  weather 
conditions  favorable  to  spray  injury  lime-sulphur  did  less  damage  than  Bor- 
deaux, both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  Arsenate  of  lead  proved  equally 
effective  with  lime-sulphur  and  with  Bordeaux  but  was  decidedly  injurious 
when  used  with  Sulfocide.  A  neutral  lead  arsenate  is  recommended  in  order 
to  reduce  the  tendency  to  arsenical  injury. 

Both  homemade  and  commercial  lime-sulphur  mixtures  as  substitutes  for 
Bordeaux  are  recommended  for  trial  by  Maine  fruit  growers,  and  directions  are 
given  for  preparing  the  mixtures. 

Sprayingr  experiments,  C.  J.  S.  Bethune  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr,  Col.  and 
Expt.  Farm,  S6  {1910),  p.  SI). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  the  general  results 
secured  in  tests  of  homemade  and  commercial  lime-sulphur  wash  in  concen- 
trated form  and  used  in  conjunction  with  arsenicals.  The  results  are  based 
upon  tests  made  in  the  college  and  elsewhere  in  the  Province. 

Ck>ncentrated  lime-sulphur,  whether  homemade  or  commercial,  was  found  to 
give  excellent  results  as  a  spring  wash  Just  before  the  buds  burst  It  controls 
blister  mite,  San  Jos^  scale,  and  oyster-shell  scale  satisfactorily,  is  Just  as 
good  a  fungicide  as  Bordeaux  in  the  spring,  and  when  properly  diluted  for  a 
Rummer  spray  will  control  apple  and  pear  scab  apparently  as  well  as  Bordeaux. 
It  sticks  to  the  foliage  and  fruit  about  as  well  as  Bordeaux  and  when  diluted 
about  1 :  35  is  as  cheap.  Ck>mbined  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur  gives  as 
satisfactory  results  as  the  2  sprays  used  separately  and  there  is  apparently  less 
danger  of  injury  to  the  foliage  than  from  the  lime-sulphur  alone.  Either 
arsenite  of  lime  or  Paris  green  combined  with  lime-sulphur  is  apt  to  cause 
serious  Injury  to  the  foliage  and  sometimes  to  the  fruit,  especially  when  spray- 
hig  for  the  codling  moth  and  in  later  sprayings. 
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Lime-sulpliur,  its  use  as  a  fungricide  and  an  insecticide,  P.  J.  0*6 ara  (Med- 
ford,  Oreg.,  1911,  pp.  SI), — ^A  popular  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  history  and 
use  of  lime-sulphur  solution,  and  prepared  especially  for  the  fruit  growers 
of  Rogue  River  Valley. 

Spray  calendar,  A.  L.  Lovrrr  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Bui.  92,  pp.  5-16).— This  bulle- 
tin contains  popular  information  relative  to  spraying  machinery,  spray  solu- 
tions, dust  sprays,  and  other  insecticides,  together  with  a  spray  calendar 
covering  most  of  the  common  troubles  of  fruits,  shade  trees,  and  vegetables. 

Spraying  calendar  for  1911,  R.  K.  Beattie  and  A.  L.  Melandeb  {Washmg- 
ton  8ta.  Popular  BuL  33,  folio). — ^The  calendar  includes  directions  for  the 
control  of  the  more  important  diseases  and  insects  attacking  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, together  with  directions  for  preparing  sprays. 

Promising  new  fruits,  W.  A.  Taylos  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp. 
425-436,  pis.  8).— In  continuation  of  similar  articles  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  143), 
historical  notes  with  descriptions  and  colored  plates  are  given  of  the  following 
new  and  little-known  fruits  that  are  considered  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial : 
Lowry  and  Klnnard  apples,  Payne  peach,  Hoosier  raspberry,  Dugat  orange, 
Family  avocado,  Cecil  mango,  and  the  Tamopan  persimmon. 

Commercial  apple  orcharding  in  Ohio,  H.  A.  Gross abd  (Ohio  8ta.  Ore.  lit, 
pp.  3-15,  fgs.  13). — In  order  to  determine  whether  the  results  secured  in  pre- 
vious spraying  tests  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  352)  might  be  considered  os  representative 
or  as  exceptional,  and  also  to  determine  what  combinations  of  sprays  were  best 
suited  to  Ohio  conditions,  cooperative  spraying  demonstrations  were  conducted 
by  the  station  in  1909  in  several  diiferent  localities  of  the  State.  The  quanti- 
tative records  secured  with  some  of  these  orchards  are  given,  together  with 
recommendations  as  to  spraying  procedure  supplemental  to  those  issued  in 
previous  publications  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  39). 

The  Colorado  raspberry-  industry,  R.  S.  Hebbick  and  E.  R.  Bennett  (Colo- 
rado 8ta.  Bui.  Ill,  pp.  3-16,  figs.  \). — ^Thls  bulletin  deals  with  raspberry  cul- 
ture with  special  reference  to  Colorado  conditions.  It  discusses  the  soil, 
climatic,  and  moisture  requirements  of  raspberries,  the  preparation  of  the 
plantation,  varieties,  propagation,  planting,  cultivation  and  irrigation,  winter 
protection,  pruning,  general  management,  yields,  harvesting,  possibilities  of 
the  industry,  and  diseases. 

The  mango  in  Florida,  P.  H.  Rolfs  (Proc.  Amer.  Pomol.  8oc.,  1911,  pp. 
84-49). — A  brief  statement  of  the  progress  made  in  mango  culture  in  Florida, 
including  descriptions  of  the  diflferent  types  of  mangoes  now  grown  there. 

The  precooling  of  fruit,  A.  V.  Stubenbaxtch  and  S.  J.  Dennis  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  437-448,  pis.  5). — ^The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
present  in  a  conservative  and  concise  form  the  progress  and  results  of  the 
investigations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  to 
give  the  exact  status  of  the  process  as  far  as  it  has  been  applied  under  com- 
mercial conditions.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  641). 

Cooperation  among  fruit  growers,  W.  H.  Chandleb  (Missouri  8ta.  Bui.  97, 
pp.  3-58,  figs.  6). — This  bulletin  discusses  and  illustrates  the  growth  of  co- 
operation among  fruit  growers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
past  few  years  and  gives  a"  list  of  54  organizations,  together  with  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  several.  Some  of  these  handle  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  fruit  in  a  year  and  some  nearly  $50,000,000  worth. 

In  the  experience  of  54  associations  reporting,  the  principal  benefits  derived 
from  cooperation  are  found  to  be  as  follows:  ''(1)  Enabling  the  small  growers 
to  ship  In  car  lots;  (2)  distributing  the  crop  so  as  to  prevent  gluts  in  the 
markets;  (3)  enabling  the  growers  to  establish  a  brand  that  will  be  known 
and  sought  in  the  markets,  thus  insuring  better  prices;   (4)  making  possible 
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better  business  methods  in  dealing  with  the  fruit  buyers,  transportation  com- 
panies, etc.;  (5)  enabling  a  community  to  make  use  of  varieties  of  fruit  that 
for  any  reason  might  not  be  desirable  except  in  small  quantities;  (6)  better 
equipment  for  handling  the  crop  for  a  section;  (7)  insuring  better  care  of  the 
orchards;  and  (8)  giving  greater  general  business  stability." 

Cdoperation  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  fruit,  G.  H.  Powell  (17,  fif. 
Dept  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp,  891-406). — ^The  author  shows  the  wide  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  fruit  marketing  idea  in  this  country,  points  out  the 
fundamental  principles  of  cooperation,  and  discusses  the  organization  and 
management  of  cooperative  associations.  A  short  account  is  also  given  of  the 
organization  of  the  citrus-fruit  industry  of  California. 

The  existing  duties  on  fruit  as  compared  with  the  future  new  tariff  agree- 
ment (DetU.  Obstbau  Ztg.,  1911,  No,  12-lS,  pp.  205-220) .^This  consists  of  a 
review  of  the  existing  tariff  on  various  classes  of  fruit  shipped  into  Germany 
from  ^European  and  other  countries,  and  an  examination  of  proposed  tariff 
agreements,  with  special  reference  to  their  influence  on  the  development  of 
native  fruit  industries  in  Germany.  The  statistics  also  include  the  German 
imports  and  exports  of  fruit  for  the  years  1900  to  1909,  inclusive^  both  by 
varieties  of  fruit  and  by  exporting  countries. 

Notes  on  soil  and  plant  sanitation  on  cacao  and  rubber  estates,  H.  H. 
Smith  {London,  1911,  pp.  LII'\-632,  figs.  108), — ^This  work  comprises  as  a 
whole  a  r6sum6  of  information  gleaned  by  the  author  from  numerous  practical 
planters,  men  of  science,  directors  of  agriculture,  and  others  actually  engaged 
in  planting  up  and  developing  the  Tropics,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
plant  diseases,  and  pests.  A  number  of  tropical  authorities  have  directly 
contributed  to  the  book. 

The  successive  chapters  in  part  1  discuss  estate  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
protective  belts,  stump  pulling,  manuring  cacao,  hygiene  In  cacao  planting, 
the  importance  of  nitrogen  as  a  plant  food,  manuring  cacao  in  Cuba,  the 
manurial  requirements  of  rubber  trees,  green  manuring,  preparation  of  plant 
foods  from  waste  products,  inoculation  as  a  cure  for  pests  and  disease,  the 
treatment  of  tropical  plants,  fungi  pests,  general  pests,  cacao  diseases  and 
pests,  cacao  beetle,  and  grafting  cacao.  Part  2  deals  principally  with  rubber 
and  discusses  rubber  on  the  Gold  Ck>ast,  tapping  rubber,  rubber  diseases,  the 
culture  and  management  of  Gastilla  and  Ceara  rubber,  wild  versus  cultivated 
rubber,  plowing,  soil  sanitation  by  means  of  disk  plows,  the  destruction  of 
pests,  cork  insulation  for  estate  buildings,  rat  extermination,  rubber  machinery, 
vacuum  drying  for  rubber,  cacao,  copra,  etc.,  the  drying  of  cacao,  and  tapping 
knives  and  estate  supplies. 

Camphor  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  S.  O.  Hood  and  R.  H.  Tbue  (U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  449-^60,  pla.  9). — General  consideration  is  given 
to  the  camphor  industry  as  a  whole,  present  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the 
cultivation  of  camphor  in  the  United  States  as  an  ornamental.  JWith  the 
results  of  cultural  experiments  being  conducted  in  Florida  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  as  a  basis,  suggestions  are  given  for  the  commercial  cultiva- 
tion of  camphor  trees  in  the  form  of  hedges,  including  methods  of  harvesting 
and  distillation. 

Thus  far  the  camphor  industry  in  the  United  States  Is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  no  definite  information  has  been  secured  relative  to  the  yields  and 
profits  to  be  expected.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to 
plant  camphor  in  small  areas  with  the  hope  of  securing  profitable  earnings  by 
selling  the  trimmings  to  a  near-by  distilling  plant. 

Beport  of  the  professor  of  landscape  grardening,  H.  L.  Hutt  (Awk  Bpt. 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  S6  {1910),  pp.  i-J9-i55 ).— An jratline  gfjhe  ^ 
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work  for  the  year,  together  with  lists  of  the  more  desirable  omameDtal  shmbs, 
hardy  roses,  gladioli,  geraniums,  and  annuals  based  on  tests  conducted  on 
the  college  grounds. 

Trees  and  gardens. — ^Hints  on  the  cultivatiou  of  trees,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, and  on  the  general  improvement  of  school  grrounds  (Bd.  Dept  Vto- 
ioria  Ore.  Inform.  16,  1911,  pp.  24,  figs.  16) . — ^This  circular  comprises  a  number 
of  articles,  chiefly  by  Victorian  writers,  containing  information  on  the  above 
subjects. 

Permanent  lawns  for  the  South,  C.  O.  Newman  {South  Carolina  8ta,  Bvl. 
167,  pp.  S'H,  figs.  6). — ^Experiments  were  begun  at  the  station  in  1899  to  deter- 
mine what  grasses  were  best  suited  for  permanent  lawns  in  the  South.  Out 
of  35  varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers  sown  on  plats  20  by  30  ft,  only  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  herd's  grass,  and  white  clover  were  retained  after 
the  third  year  as  being  suitable  for  permanent  lawna  Kentucky  blue  graee, 
Bermuda  grass,  and  white  clover  were  again  tested  on  different  types  of  soil 
and  exposure.  The  results  of  these  subsequent  tests  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  9  years  are  here  given. 

Previous  to  establishing  the  plats  the  land  was  sown  in  peas  in  May,  tha 
vines  being  cut  for  hay  in  September  and  the  pea  stubble  turned  under.  Six 
tons  of  thoroughly  composted  manure  and  300  lbs.  of  lime  were  applied  per 
acre  before  the  land  was  plowed.    Six  hundred  lbs.  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing 

8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  and  6  per  cent  potash  were 
subsequently  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  harrowing.  The  seed  was  sown  the 
first  week  in  October.  Nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  75  lbs.  per  acre  was 
applied  to  each  plat  each  year  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  results  show 
that  Kentucky  blue  grass  when  used  alone  thrives  best  on  a  clay  or  a  cHaf- 
loam  soil,  yet  when  sown  on  sandy-loam  soil  with  good  clay  subsoil  and  witti 
a  northern  exposure  it  does  well,  provided  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  early  fall. 
The  plants  from  spring-sown  seed  do  not  become  well  established  befbre  tbe 
hot,  dry  weather,  and  frequently  much  of  the  grass  is  dead  by  fall. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  and  Bermuda  grass  make  a  good  lawn  when  grown 
together.  The  Bermuda  grass  predominates  in  the  light  soils  and  warm 
exposures  and  the  blue  grass  on  northern  exposures.  On  red  clay  with  clay 
subsoil  with  an  open  exposure  both  grasses  have  been  growing  together  for 

9  years,  neither  one  being  able  to  crowd  out  the  other.  In  all  cases  this 
mixture  has  crowded  out  crab  grass  after  the  second  summer.  Mixtures  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white  clover  and  of  K^itucky  blue  grass,  white  clOTer, 
and  Bermuda  grass  grown  with  an  open  exposure  on  red  clay  with  day  subfloll 
have  also  made  good  lawns.  The  addition  of  the  white  clover  seems  to  be 
beneficial  both  to  the  blue  grass  and  the  Bermuda  grass.  The  results  as  a 
whole  indicate  that  a  mixture  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  Bermuda  grass  l8 
well  adapted  to  partially  shaded  lawns. 

When  neither  blue  grass  nor  white  clover  can  be  grown  successfully,  Bermuda 
grass  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  very  best  grasses  for  a  lawn.  For  large 
lawns  around  country  homes  or  in  large  groves  where  a  coarse  grass  is  not 
objectionable,  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass  and  red  clover  is  suggested.  For  a 
quick  temporary  lawn,  Italian  rye  grass  has  proved  very  successful. 

Color  inheritance  in  the  petunia,  V.  V.  Westgatb  {Amer.  Breeders*  Assoc 
[Proc.],  6  {1909),  pp.  459-^62). — Some  data  are  given  covering  the  Fi,  F«,  and  Fi 
results  of  color  studies  which  the  author  is  conducting  with  the  bell  portion  of 
petunia  flowera 

Pertilizers  for  the  florist,  H.  B.  Dobner  {Amer.  Florist,  S6  {1911),  No,  ItOi, 
pp.  1182-1184).— A  paper  deUv^ed  before  the  Illinois  State  Horticultnral 
Society. 
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Forest  ooziditions  in  niinois,  R.  C.  Haix  and  O.  D.  Inoall  (Bui.  IlL  State 
Lai.  Vat.  Hiat.,  9  (1911),  Art.  4,  PP-  175-25S,  pis.  17,  fig.  i).— This  report  is 
based  upon  a  cooperative  study  undertaken  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.  It  discusses  in 
detail  the  soil  areas  and  forest  types  of  southern  and  of  northern  Illinois,  the 
distribution  of  tree  species,  including  a  list  of  129  trees  native  to  Illinois,  the 
ownership  and  taxation  of  forest  lands,  and  the  various  timber  industries  of  the 
State.  Suggestions  are  thea  given  relative  to  the  general  methods  of  forest 
management,  and  to  management  for  special  objects  and  of  various  forest  types. 
The  question  of  forest  protection  is  also  discussed. 

The  Investigation  shows  in  brief  that  there  are  nearly  a  million  acres  of 
forests  in  the  26  counties  estimated,  most  of  which  are  more  suitable  for  timber 
production  than  for  agriculture.  The  woodlands  are  nearly  all  divided  into 
small  tracts  and  owing  to  their  poor  silvicultural  condition  their  productive 
capacity  is  much  below  normal.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  State  adopt  a  pro- 
gressive forest  policy  to  be  administered  through  a  nonpartisan  board  of  fores- 
try and  a  technically  trained  state  forester.  The  chief  features  of  the  policy 
consist  in  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  state  fire  protection  system,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  educational  campaign,  and  further  investigations  of  the  problems 
involved  in  developing  and  extending  Illinois  woodlands.  A  proposed  forest  law 
embodying  the  above  policy  is  presented. 

A  bibliography  relating  to  forest  conditions  in  Illinois  is  appended 

Beport  of  the  state  forester,  S.  N.  Spbino  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt,  1909- 
10,  pt.  11,  pp.  775-804,  pl8.  S). — ^Aside  from  a  brief  statement  relative  to  the 
various  lines  of  work  being  undertaken,  this  report  deals  wholly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  forest  fires,  especially  with  those  of  1910.  The  phases  considered  include 
the  fire  warden  service,  statistics  of  forest  fires  In  1909  and  in  1910,  measures 
of  control  and  prevention  of  forest  fires,  enforcemoit  of  forest  laws,  economic 
results  of  forest  fires,  statistics  by  towns,  and  a  list  of  the  town  fire  wardens 
in  1911. 

Beport  of  the  professor  of  forestry,  E.  J.  Zavitz  (Ann,  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr. 
CoL  and  Expt.  Farm,  S6  (1910),  pp.  269-27S,  figs.  ^).— This  is  chiefiy  a  progress 
report  on  the  reclamation  of  waste  land  and  forest  nursery  operations  at  the 
forest  station  in  Norfolk  County.  A  table  taken  from  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Industries  report  for  1908  is  givai  showing  the  percentages  of  woodland  and 
slash  land  in  the  various  counties  of  southwestern  Ontario. 

Beports  on  the  forest  administration  in  Burma  for  the  year  1909-10 
(Rpis.  Forest  Admin.  Burma,  1909-10,  pp.  S+9+II+195-\-9). ^Th\s  consists 
of  the  usual  progress  reports  on  the  administration  of  the  state  forests  of  the 
P^^u,  Tenasserim,  Northern,  and  Southern  Circles  of  Burma  for  the  year 
190^10.  The  more  important  data  relative  to  forest  reserves,  settlement, 
surveys,  working  plans,  forest  offenses  and  protection,  plantations,  and  other 
miscellaneous  work,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Micrography  of  the  woods  of  Javanese  trees,  J.  W.  Moll  and  H.  H.  Jans- 
BONius  (Mikrographie  des  Holzes  der  auf  Java  vorJcommenden  Baumarten. 
Leyden,  1911,  vol.  2,  pt.  S,  pp.  161-^^0,  figs.  49). — This  is  a  progress  report  on 
the  study  of  the  wood  anatomy  of  Javanese  trees  which  the  authors  have  con- 
ducted since  1903.  Some  100  additional  species  are  described  along  the  lines 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1134). 

ChaparraL — Studies  in  the  dwarf  forests,  or  elfin-wood,  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, F.  G.  PLUiiMEB  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Bui.  85,  pp.  48,  pis.  8, 
figs  7). — ^This  bulletin  comprises  a  study  of  the  chaparral  region  of  southern 
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California,  including  suggestions  for  its  management  and  improviment  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  true  chaparral 
as  compared  with  the  dwarf  trees  and  brush  growth  found  in  other  arid  aec- 
tions  of  the  United  States,  historical  records  of  past  forest  conditions  in  the 
chaparral  region,  geographic  conditions  in  the  chaparral  area,  chaparral  and 
the  water  supply,  vertical  range  of  chapaiTal,  composition  by  species,  amount 
of  shade  produced,  value  of  the  different  species,  r^resentatlon  of  desirable 
and  imdesirable  species  on  the  Tujunga  and  San  Gabriel  watersheds,  com- 
mercial uses,  protection  against  fire,  restocking  after  fires,  and  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  larger  tree  species  in  the  chaparral. 

At  the  present  time  the  chaparral  is  chiefly  of  value  as  a  protection  fot 
watersheds.  It  also  furnishes  materials  for  fencing  and  for  browsing  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  when  pasturage  Is  scarce  and  for  bee  pasturage.  A  study 
of  the  existing  conditions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  larger  tree  species  can 
be  made  to  take  possession  of  the  chaparral  regions  by  artificial  extension 
alone.  Experimental  planting  operations  thus  far  made  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  others  have  only  be^i  partially  successful  and  indicate  that  the  task  will 
require  patience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  planting  methods. 

The  mana^rement  of  second-growth  sprout  forests,  H.  S.  Graves  {U,  8. 
Dept  Affr,  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  157-168,  pis.  2).— This  article  deals  particularly 
with  the  management  of  young  stands  of  hardwood  in  the  Northeast  which 
have  come  up  after  the  removal  of  the  virgin  forests  or  of  a  subseQuent  forest 
Certain  broad  principles  of  handling  second-growth  hardwoods  are  considered 
under  the  following  general  headings:  Simple  coppice  or  sprout  system,  hold- 
ing over  reserve  trees,  sprouts  and  standards,  handling  older  sprout  stands,  and 
Improvement  cuttings. 

Treatment  of  artificial  tree  plantations,  E.  Seobest  (Ohio  8ta.  Circ.  110,  pp. 
21,  figs.  16). — ^The  cultural  treatment  of  tree  plantations  is  briefly  discnflsed, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  pruning  requirements  of  different  spedea 
A  number  of  illustrations  accompany  the  text. 

Tire  prevention  and  control  on  the  National  Forests,  F.  A.  Siloox  {U.  B. 
DepL  Agr.  YearhooJc  1910,  pp.  ^15-^4,  pis.  6). — In  this  article  general  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  importance  of  fire  protection,  the  character  of  the 
region  to  be  protected,  economic  losses,  and  the  causes  of  fires.  YariooB 
methods  of  fire  prevention  and  control  as  employed  in  the  National  Forests  are 
thai  described* 

Progress  in  savinfir  forest  waste,  W.  L.  Hall  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.  TearJH)ok 

1910,  pp.  255-264,  pis,  S). — In  this  article  the  author  points  out  how  forest 
waste  occurs,  shows  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  waste  is  being  saved,  and 
suggests  further  methods  of  cutting  down  the  loss. 

National  problems  affecting  the  lumber  industry  (Rpt  Nat.  Lumber  Mw^r, 
Assoc.,  9  {1911),  pp.  278). — ^This  is  an  official  report  of  the  ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  Chicago,  1911«  hidnd- 
ing  papers  and  discussions  on  a  number  of  problems  affecting  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. 

Bubber  and  gutta-percha,  E.  Tassillt  (Caoutchouc  et  Quita-percha,    Pofit, 

1911,  pp.  XVIII+S95+XII,  figs.  56),— -A  handbook  of  information  dealtag 
with  the  history  of  the  rubber  Industry,  preparation  and  treatment  of  crude 
rubber,  vulcanisatian,  etc.  The  concluding  chapters  contain  a  chemical  study 
of  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  together  with  analyses  of  the  crude  and  mana- 
Pictured  products  as  determined  by  various  methods. 

The  germination  of  Hevea  seeds  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  10  (1911),  No.  ftSS, 
p.  Ill;  Agr.  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  10  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  in- 
194).— The  results  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  by  G.  G.  Auchinleck  hi 
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Grenada  to  determine  the  cause  for  the  low  percentage  of  germination  of  the 
seeds  of  Hevea  braaUiensis, 

The  investigation  shows  that  all  light  seeds  should  be  rejected  in  making 
selections  for  plantinga  Seeds  which  were  kept  in  the  air  lost  6  per  cent  of 
their  weight  in  2  weeks'  time,  whereas  seeds  packed  in  dried  charcoal  lost  20 
per  cait  of  their  weight,  the  latter  being  about  the  extreme  limit  of  desiccation. 
The  loss  of  weight  appears  to  coincide  with  loss  of  germinating  power  and  desic- 
cation apparently  takes  place  in  some  instances  even  before  dehiscence  of  the 
capsule.  It  appears  that  without  special  precautions  Hevea  se^ds  will  lose  their 
germinating  power  within  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  ripening  of  the  capsules.  It  is 
considered  important  that  no  Hevea  seed  should  be  sold  until  it  has  been  se- 
lected rigorously  by  weight,  nor  should  any  unnecessary  exposure  or  loss  of 
time  in  planting  be  allowed. 

Ceara  rubber  (Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  Kensington],  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  1-8).— 
Analyses  based  on  examinations  made  by  the  Imperial  Institute  are  given  of 
specimens  of  Ceara  rubber  from  Ceylon,  Uganda,  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
Nyasaland,  Sudan,  and  Southern  Nigeria. 
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Beport  of  the  botanist  for  1909  and  1910,  G.  P.  Clinton  (Connecticut  State 
Sta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pt.  10,  pp.  713-774,  ph.  8).— This  report  includes  notes  on  di»- 
eases  in  relation  to  weather  in  1909  and  1910,  new  observations  on  diseases 
previously  reported,  diseases  or  hosts  not  previously  reported,  spraying  potatoes 
in  dry  seasons,  and  a  study  of  the  formation  of  the  oocfpores  of  potato  blight 
(Fhytophthora  infestans). 

The  following  diseases  were  found  to  be  prevalent  or  unusually  severe  during 
1909:  Black  rot,  rust,  scab,  and  spray  Injury  on  the  apple;  rust  on  the  ash; 
tmrk  disease  on  the  chestnut ;  wilt  on  the  eggplant ;  leaf  spot  on  the  elm ;  leaf 
mold  and  anthracnose  on  the  muskmelon;  brown  rot  (on  twigs)  and  leaf  curl 
on  the  peach ;  black  knot  on  the  plum ;  tip  bum  and  scab  on  the  potato ;  leaf 
blight  on  the  quince;  rust  on  the  rose;  leaf  mold  on  spinach;  powdery  mildew 
and  winter  injury  (to  roots)  on  the  strawberry;  and  calico  on  tobacco.  During 
1910  the  following  diseases  were  noted:  Rust,  scab,  frost,  and  spray  injury 
on  the  apple ;  black  knot  on  the  cherry  and  plum ;  bark  disease  and  drought  in- 
Jury  on  the  chestnut;  smut  on  com;  rust  on  the  hollyhock;  leaf  scorch  on  the 
maple;  mildew  blight  on  the  muskmelon;  leaf  curl  and  brown  rot  (of  twigs) 
on  the  peach;  scab  on  the  pear;  pine-sweetfem  rust  on  the  pine;  rot  (blight) 
and  tip  bum  on  the  potato;  powdery  mildew  on  rye  and  barley;  rust  on  the 
quince ;  and  anthracnose  on  the  sycamore. 

It  is  claimed  that  successive  droughts  for  the  past  4  years  have  affected  the 
forest  trees,  especially  pines  and  chestnuts,  making  the  latter  more  susceptible 
to  the  chestnut  bark  disease,  and  also  that  the  unusual  winter  of  1904  seriously 
Injured  the  chestnuts  so  that  the  bark  disease  fungus  (Diaporthe  parasitica) 
became  actively  parasitic.  The  uredo  and  teleutospore  stages  of  Pvcciniastrum 
mvrtilli  (Peridennivm  peckii),  the  hemlock-heath  rust,  is  reported  on  various 
8i)ecies  of  blueberries  and  huckleberries.  In  discussing  the  so-called  blight  of 
the  white  pine,  the  author  claims  that  It  is  due  primarily  to  adverse  weather 
conditions,  such  as  winter,  drought,  and  frost  injuries.  Specimens  of  D.  para- 
sitica have  been  collected  on  the  Japanese  chestnut  (Castanea  japonica)  in 
a  local  nursery,  and  are  also  reported  on  C.  sativa  and  C.  pumUa.  The  pine- 
sweetfem  rust  (Cronartium  oomptonice)  is  reported  on  Pinvs  rigida,  P.  au- 
striaca,  and  P.  maritima.    The  pine-currant  rast  (Cronartium  rihicola),  which 
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had  been  reported  from  8ey«iil  localities  in  the  State  on  white  pine  seedlings, 
has  been  apparently  eradicated. 

The  results  are  given  of  potato  q;>raying  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
tures, in  which  the  influence  of  the  character  of  the  fertilizer  (stable  manure 
t\  nitrate  of  soda)  used,  the  fsystem  of  cultivation  (ridged  or  flat),  and  the 
effect  on  the  late  blight  and  scab  of  the  potato  of  growing  successive  crops  of 
potatoes  on  the  same  land  are  investigated.  The  beneflts  other  than  fungicidal 
derived  in  a  dry  season  from  the  use  of  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  sprays 
are  believed  by  the  author  to  be  due  to  the  conservation  of  moisture  in  the 
leaves  during  dry  seasons  by  clogging  the  stomata  and  water  pores  with  the 
sediment  of  the  spray.  Details  are  also  given  of  experiments  in  spraying  con- 
ducted during  1006,  1007,  1006,  and  1000.  In  both  wet  and  dry  years  increased 
yields  were  obtained  by  spraying  with  a  4 : 4 :  60  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  author  describes  in  detail  studies  on  the  formation  of  oospores  of  the 
potato  blight,  including  media  used,  variability  of  oospore  production,  micro- 
scopic characters  of  the  oocfpores,  and  hybrids,  a  preliminary  account  of  which 
has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  348).  The  best 
culture  medium  for  the  production  of  oogonia,  anthridia,  and  oospores  was 
found  to  be  an  oat-juice  agar  prepared  as  follows:  Fifty  gm.  of  ground  oats 
mixed  with  from  900  to  350  Cc.  of  water  was  coolced  for  30  minutes  in  a  covered 
dish  with  steam  from  an  autoclave  run  in  by  means  of  glass  and  rubber  tubhig, 
and  after  straining  the  coarser  materials  off,  10  gm.  of  agar  was  added  and 
the  mixture  steamed  for  another  30  minutes.  The  mixture  was  then  brou^t 
up  to  500  cc.  by  adding  water  if  necessary,  poured  into  test  tubes,  and  sterilized 
for  15  minutes  under  from  7  to  10  lbs.  pressure.  This  was  the  only  medium  in 
which  the  author  was  able  to  obtain  perfectly  developed  and  mature  anthridia 
and  oospores.  It  was  also  found  that  the  best  condition  for  oospore  production 
is  between  neutrality  and  15  oc  acidity  of  the  medium. 

Fungi  and  plant  ptithologj,  S.  B.  MoCbbadt  (Ann.  Rpi.  Ontario  Agr,  CoL 
and  Expt,  Farm,  S6  {1910),  p.  S7), — ^A  report  Is  made  on  the  diseases  examined 
during  the  year,  and  on  experiments  for  the  control  of  blaclc  rot  of  the  apple 
(Sphwropsis  tnalorum).  The  characteristics  of  stinking  smut  and  loose  smut 
of  grain  are  given,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  accepted  methods 
for  combating  them. 

Pour  litUe-known  British  fon^i,  W.  B.  Gbovb  (Jour.  Boon.  Biol.,  6  (1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  S8-'i9,  pis.  ft,  fig.  1). — ^Descriptions  are  given  of  Mucor  spinosus, 
which  ferments  glucose  but  not  sucrose,  of  M.  spinosus  recurvua,  of  Rhopalo- 
cyatis  nigra,  which  is  a  convenient  source  of  invertase  and  emulsin,  of  MonUia 
lupuli  found  on  the  surface  of  iH)ent  hops  when  exposed  in  heaps  to  the  air,  and 
of  Hormodendron  cladosporoides. 

The  article  closes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  differences  between  certain 
efpecies  of  Hormodendron  and  closely  related  Penicillium  species. 

Studies  on  Ck>rticium  JaTanicom,  A.  Rant  (Meded.  Dept.  Landb.  [Dutch 
East  Indies],  1911,  No.  IS,  pp.  S8,  pis.  7). — ^In  a  general  study  of  this  fungus 
the  author  cites  its  known  hosts,  gives  its  distribution,  describes  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  disease,  and  gives  the  results  of  inoculation  experiments  with 
the  fungus  from  various  hosts  and  localities,  methods  of  infection,  and  means 
of  combating  the  disease. 

The  following  hosts  are  listed:  Ooifea  spp.,  Bixa  sp.,  Thea  spp.,  BcBhmeria 
spp.,  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  Cola  acuminata,  Indigofera  spp.,  DurwUa 
plumieri,  Erythrowylon  coca,  Theobroma  cacao.  Cinchona  spp.,  Hevea  bra- 
sinensis,  Myristica  fragrans,  Eriodendron  anfractuosum.  Piper  nigrum.  Acacia 
famesiana,  Anona  spp.,  Achras  sapota.  Citrus  spp.,  Cynometra  ramiflora,  Man- 
gifera  spp.,  Erythrina  spp.,  Thuja  spp.,  CastUla  elastioa,  Ficus  spp.,  Murraya 
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ewoiioa,  Plumeria  acutifoUa,  Thephrosia  purpurea,  Polygonum  chinense,  De- 
bregeiMia  Umgifolia,  Rauwolfta  javanica,  Cypholophus  Uitesoena,  Lantana 
Mmara,  Briobotrya  iaponica,  Melochia  indica,  Dcmbeya  toollichiij  Eupatorium 
kmthmum,  Diospyro8  kaki,  Claoxylon  indicum,  Maoropanax  oreophUum,  Ho- 
malmUhus  popuineus,  Urena  tomentosa,  Saurauja  spp.,  Trema  orientalis.  Eu- 
calyptus saliffna,  Cassia  spp.,  Cedrela  sinensis,  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  Lansium 
domesticum,  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  OriJtosiphon  stamineus,  Oardenia  florida, 
Sesbania  wgypiiaoa,  Olerodendron  macrosiphon,  Oupressus  glauca  pendula, 
Stadhytarpheta  dichoioma,  AUamanda  hendersoni.  Hibiscus  spp.,  and  Nerium 
oleander. 

Four  forms  of  the  disease  are  giren,  viz,  (1)  the  typical  fruit-bearing  form 
of  (7.  javanioufn,  (2)  wtiitish,  knot-like  rhizomorphs,  (3)  white,  glistening, 
oobweb-like  fungus  threads  called  the  cobweb  mycelium,  and  (4)  the  Necator 
decretus  form.  It  is  claimed  that  the  general  method  of  infection  is  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  the  spores  of  Gorticium  or  Necator  fall  on  a  branch.  These  spores 
on  germination  form  the  cobweb  mycelium  stage  in  which  the  fungus  lives 
as  a  saprophyte.  From  this  develops  the  knot-like  rhizomorphs,  which  finally 
infect  the  living  tissues  of  the  host,  followed  eventually  by  the  fruiting  form 
of  Gorticium  and  Necator,  by  which  time  the  attacked  portion  is  usually  dead. 
From  cross-inoculations  with  the  different  forms  of  this  organism  on  various 
hosts,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  cobweb  mycelium,  the  knot-like  rhizo- 
morphs (sclerotia),  and  N,  decretus  are  but  different  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  C.  javonicum, 

[Pear  bUirht  and  alfalfa  leaf  spot],  8.  F.  Bdwabds  (Ann,  Bpt,  Ontario  Agr, 
Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  S6  (1910),  pp.  169-168,  figs.  S). — ^In  a  report  on  pear 
blight,  prepared  by  D.  H.  Jones,  it  is  claimed  that  this  disease  has  been  preva- 
lent on  both  apple  and  pear  trees,  but  not  so  seriously  as  last  year.  In  one 
young  orchard  trees  were  found  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  disease 
by  the  buffalo  tree  hopper  to  such  an  extent  that  twigs,  limbs,  and  bark  were 
all  badly  infested.  The  characteristic  slit  punctures  of  the  tree  hopper  were 
found  in  rows  on  the  trunks  of  the  young  trees,  and  from  these  punctures 
the  disease  had  spread  until  in  some  cases  the  tree  was  completely  girdled 
and  killed.  In  another  orchard  conclusive  evidaice  was  found  that'  the  shot- 
hole  bark-boring  beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosus)  was  a  carrier  of  the  blight,  as 
many  of  the  trees  had  shot-hole  borings  around  which  the  blight  had  extended 
producing  the  characteristic  blight  cankers. 

A  leaf  spot  (Pseudopeziza  medicaginis)  of  alfalfa  is  also  discussed  and  de- 
scribed. 

Bhizoctonla  medicaginis  in  America,  F.  D.  Heald  (Phytopathology,  1 
(1911),  No.  S,  p.  lOS). — ^Attention  is  called  to  previous  notes  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  disease  in  America  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  244;  20,  p.  437),  and  a  brief  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  damage  done  by  it  in 
an  infected  alfalfa  patch  in  Nebraska. 

New  hosts  for  Sclerospora  macrospora,  G.  Sevebini  (8taz.  Bper.  Agr.  Ital., 
4S  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  774-786,  pis.  £).— The  hosts  listed  are  as  follows: 
Bordeum  vuXgare,  Tricticum  sativum,  Avena  sativa,  Festuca  elatior,  Alopecurus 
agrestis,  LoUwn  temulentum,  and  Agropyrum  repens,  of  which  JJ.  vulgare  and 
F.  elatior  are  said  to  be  new  hosts  for  this  fungus. 

Sphacelotheca  reiliana  on  Sorghum  halepense,  O.  Munesati  (8taz.  Bper. 
Agr.  Ital.,  iS  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  718-722,  figs.  »).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
occurrence  in  Italy  of  this  smut  on  Johnson  grass. 

Bhizoctonia  of  buckwheat,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  G.  W.  Wilson  (Abs.  in  Science, 
n.  ser.,  3$  (1911),  No.  859,  p.  943). ^At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  at  Raleigh 
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of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Scieace  meotion  was  made  of  the  eerlous 
outbreak  of  Rhlzoctonia  on  buckwheat  In  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Notes  on  the  value  of  treating^  the  seeds  of  winter  cereals  with  corrosive 
sablimate,  L.  Hiltneb  (Prakt,  Bh  Pflanzcnhau  u,  Schutz,  n.  «er.,  9  (1911),  No. 
5,  pp.  69-79,  fig,  1).— After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  value  of  soaking  the  seeds 
of  wheat  and  rye  in  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  Fusarium  and  other  fungi,  the  spores  of  which  cling  to  the  surface  of 
the  grains,  the  author  gives  reports  obtained  from  many  grain  growers  on  the 
effects  of  the  formalin  treatment  of  the  seed  and  on  the  germination  and  vigor 
of  growth. 

It  is  claimed  that  no  injuries  resulted  to  the  grain  from  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate treatment,  and  that  better  germination  and  more  vigorous  growth  were 
obtained. 

The  action  of  some  fungicides  on  the  germination  of  certain  varieties  of 
wheat  and  oats,  O.  D'Ippolito  {8taz.  8per.  Agr.  Jtal.,  43  (1910),  No,  10,  pp. 
7S5-757). — ^The  efTects  on  the  germinative  power  and  length  of  germination 
when  the  seeds  of  various  varieties  of  wheat  and  oats  were  treated  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  milk  of  lime  are  given. 

It  was  found  that  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  lowered  more 
or  less  the  degree  of  germination  and  the  germinative  energy  on  all  the  varieUes 
tested  except  2  of  wheat,  while  a  seed  treatment  with  a  0.25  per  cent  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  did  not  injure  the  germinative  power  of  the  grain,  nor  did  it 
increase  the  period  of  germination.  A  5  per  cent  solution  of  milk  of  lime  did 
not  injure  the  germination  of  the  treated  grain  in  any  way,  but  <m  the  contrary 
was  beneficial  to  it  except  in  the  case  of  2  varieties  of  oats. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Bean  diseases,  S.  B.  McCbeady  (Ann,  Rpi.  Ontario  Agr.  OoU  and  Smpt.  Farm, , 
S6  (1910),  pp.  44-47,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  describes  3  common  and  serious  bean 
diseases,  viz,  anthracnose  (Colletotrichum  lindemuthianum) ,  bacterial  blight 
(Paeudomonas  phaseoli),  and  pod  and  stem   rot    (Bhizoctonia),  and  gives 
methods  for  their  control. 

Besults  of  a  practical  attempt  to  control  lettuce  sclerotiniose,  F.  L.  STEVEirs 
(Ahs.  in  'Science,  tu  ser.,  SS  (1911),  No,  859,  p.  941). —At  the  tenth  annual 
meeting  at  Raleigh  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Scioice  the  author  re- 
ported the  results  of  experiments  on  the  control  of  lettuce  sclerotiniose. 
From  the  studies  made  it  was  decided  that  all  the  fungus  structures  exc^ 
the  sclerotia  are  short-lived,  and,  therefore,  that  If  the  formation  of  new 
sclerotia  could  be  prevented,  diseased  beds  could  be  eventually  restored  to 
health. 

To  test  this,  several  experimaital  beds  were  thoroughly  infected  in  1908,  and 
the  sclerotia  which  formed  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  beds.  The  following 
year  over  46  per  cent  of  the  lettuce  died  with  sclerotiniose.  From  this  time  on 
a  course  of  treatment  designed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sclerotia  was 
followed,  with  the  hope  of  lessening  the  disease.  The  following  year  only  } 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  crop  died.  A  year  later  (1911)  the  results  were  almost 
the  same. 

Tomato  blight  and  rot  in  Virginia,  H.  S.  Bsed  (Virginia  8ta.  BiU.  192,  pp, 
16,  figs.  9), — ^After  a  general  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  these  2  diseases 
and  of  their  serious  menace  to  tomato  growing  in  southern  Virginia,  the  author 
gives  the  results  of  spraying  and  fertilizer  experiments  conducted  during  1910 
at  Christiansburg  and  Blacksburg  on  the  control  of  these  disease 

The  experiments  consisted  of  from  2  to  4  applications  of  4 : 5 :  50  Bcwdeaux 
mixture,  1 :  33  and  1 :  50  commercial  lime  sulphur,  and  of  applicati<His  to  the 
soil  around  the  plants  of  sulphur   (a  handful  to  each  plant),  sulphate  of 
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potaflb  (800  Iba  per  acre),  acid  phosphate  (800  Ib&  per  acre),  lime  (1  ton 
per  acre),  and  stable  manure  (16  tons  per  acre). 

From  3  to  4  applications  of  the  4 : 6 :  60  Bordeaux  mixture  proved  uniformly 
successful  in  controlling  both  the  tomato  blight  (Septaria  lycopersici)  and  rot 
{Phytophthora  sp.).  The  1:33  and  1:50  lime-sulphur  sprays  acted  variably, 
giving  good  results  in  1909,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  efficient  in  1910  in 
controlling  these  2  diseases  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  various  sprays 
were  applied  July  11  to  12,  August  1  to  2,  August  16  to  18,  and  September  2. 
The  treatmoits  with  sulphur,  manure,  or  fertilizers  had  no  effect  in  controlling 
these  diseases. 

Parasitism  of  Coniothyxlum  fuckelH,  P.  J.  O'Gaba  iPhytopaihology,  1 
{1911) y  No.  S,  pp.  100-102,  pis,  4). — ^The  author  reports  the  results  of  success- 
ful inoculation  and  cross-inoculation  experiments  with  this  organism  on  both 
apples  and  roses. 

The  disease  was  first  observed  in  1903  on  apple  twigs  and  young  apple  trees 
from  South  Carolina.  These  specimens  showed  cankers  of  various  sizes,  the 
surface  of  which  bore  numerous  minute  pycnidia.  Young  apple  trees  were 
infected  Just  above  the  crown,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  the  bark 
tissues  still  adhered  to  the  wood,  but  in  the  older  infections  the  dead  bark 
broke  away.  About  the  same  time  specimens  of  diseased  rose  stems  affected 
with  canker  were  found  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  on  examination  proved 
to  be  very  similar  to  the  apple  canker.  Subsequent  growth  in  pure  cultures 
and  cross  inoculations  from  both  hosts  to  apple  and  rose  proved  the  Identity  of 
the  2  organisms. 

This  organism  also  causes  a  fruit  rot  of  the  apple,  in  which  circular,  brown- 
ish, and  somewhat  sunken  areas  are  produced.  The  diseased  area  is  smooth 
at  first,  and  later  becomes  somewhat  wrinkled,  while  the  mycelium  in  the  earlier 
stages  is  densely  white,  and  later  becomes  brown.  The  apples  are  often  com- 
pletely rotted  when  attacked  by  the  disease.  In  South  Carolina  most  of  tlie 
hifectlon  occurred  where  the  bark  liad  been  injured  by  tools  and  cultivating. 
Nursery  stock  adjoining  a  clump  of  wild  roses  badly  attacked  by  the  disease 
was  seriously  infected. 

A  dangrerous  apple  disease,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  G.  W.  Wilson  (Abs,  in 
Science^  n.  «er.,  S3  (1911),  No.  859,  p.  9^2). — In  a  paper  read  before  the  tenth 
annual  meeting,  at  Raleigh,  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  serious  apple  disease  which  appeared  in  1908. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  whitish  or  pinkish  pustules  on  the  younger 
twigs  and  about  the  crotches  of  the  tree,  from  which  numerous  spores  of  the 
Fusarium  or  Tubercularia  type  develop.  The  infection  is  in  the  bark,  the 
diseased  areas  shrinking  and  separating.  The  epidermis  splits  away,  exposing 
the  brown  surface  beneath,  or  the  pustules  merely  break  through  the  epidermis, 
especially  near  the  lenticels.  Upon  older  twigs  the  bark  cracks  longitudinally, 
exposing  rows  of  pustules  in  the  cracks.  A  pinkish  mycelial  growth  sometimes 
appears  on  the  diseased  twigs.    No  ascigerous  stage  has  been  found. 

Sprayingr  for  apple  scab,  S.  B.  McCbeadt  (Ann.  Bpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Coh  and 
^«pf.  Farm,  S6  (1910),  p.  Jt2). — ^A  report  is  made  on  an  experiment  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  lime  sulphur  in  controlling  apple  scab  and  black  rot. 

The  orchard  on  which  the  test  was  made  had  never  been  sprayed  and  was 
bady  infested  with  these  diseases.  Three  sprayings  were  given,  viz,  the  first  . 
with  home-boiled  lime  sulphur  Just  before  the  leaves  opened,  the  second  with  a 
1 :  30  commercial  lime-sulphur  solution  applied  as  the  blossom  buds  were  open- 
^,  and  the  third  with  a  1:30  commercial  lime  sulphur  when  the  blossoms 
were  falling.   Arsenate  of  lead  was  used  as  the  insecticide.  . 
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.  At  liaryest  time  it  was  found  that  90  per  cent  of  the  apples  were  free  from 
scab,  and  very  few  showed  any  signs  of  black  rot,  while  other  nearby  nnsprayed 
orchards  were  badly  attacked  by  the  scab. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  effects  of  arsenical  compounds  upon  apple 
trees,  D.  B.  Swingle  and  H.  E.  Mobbis  (Phtftopatholoffy,  1  {1911),  No,  S,  pp. 
79-9S,  pis,  2). — ^The  results  are  given  of  experiments  made  in  an  orchard  which 
had  never  been  sprayed  with  any  arsenical,  in  which  the  effects  on  the  bark  of 
fmit  trees  of  the  common  insecticidee  were  tested.  Tests  were  also  made  as  to 
which  compounds  are  the  most  injurious,  and  the  nature  and  eztait  of  the 
injuries. 

The  following  compounds  were  applied:  Arsenic  acid  (pure),  arsenic  trioxid 
(highest  purity),  arsenic  disulphid,  arsenic  trisnlphid  (technical),  calcium 
arsenite,  lead  arsoaate  (technical),  Paris  green,  sodium  arsoiite  (pure),  and 
Kinc  arsenite.  The  chemicals  were  applied  to  branches  from  i  to  2}  in.  in 
diameter,  on  bands  of  absorbent  cotton  which  were  wrapped  about  the  limbs  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  chemicals  made  a  uniform  layer  of  about  4  in.  wide, 
and  were  kept  wet  with  distilled  water.  Crowns  from  3  to  5  in.  in  diameter 
were  also  treated,  by  digging  a  shallow  treich  close  around  the  tree,  partly 
filling  it  with  the  chemical  suspended  in  water,  and  replacing  the  earth.  Tabu- 
lated data  are  given  showing  the  kind  of  arsenical  used,  the  amount  of  the 
arsenical  by  weight,  the  variety  of  tree  treated,  the  diameter  of  the  treated 
portion,  wounds  under  the  bandage  holding  the  chemicals,  and  the  extent  and 
character  of  injury.  Investigations  were  also  made  as  to  the  number  of  cells 
in  the  corky  layer  of  smooth  bark  and  in  the  furrows  of  rough  bark. 

It  was  found  that  serious  injury  to  apple  trees  may  result  under  obtain  con- 
ditions from  the  application  of  so-called  insoluble  arsenicals,  and  that  recent 
wounds  through  the  outer  bark,  functional  lenticels,  and  dormant  buds  p«mit 
the  absorption  of  arsenicals  in  solution,  recait  wounds  being  especially  dan- 
gerous. The  cutting  off  of  water  sprouts  from  the  bases  of  trees  in  early  spring 
and  the  subsequent  accumulation  of  arsenicals  used  as  insecticides  about  the 
unprotected  wounds  were  found  to  be  dangerous  White-lead  paint  applied 
to  these  wounds  will  protect  against  arsenical  injury,  even  when  the  paint  is 
put  on  Just  before  the  spraying. 

The  most  noticeable  (Symptoms  of  rapid  arsenical  injury  through  the  bark  are 
a  discoloration  of  bark  and  outer  wood  along  definite  lines  up  and  down  the 
stem  and  a  dull  spotting  of  the  leaves,  followed  by  wilting,  shriveling,  and  dry- 
ing. The  injury  seems  to  be  due  more  to  the  soluble  impurities  in  the  arsenicals 
than  to  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compounds  themselves.  Arsenic  trisnlphid 
when  applied  to  the  bodies  of  trees  did  not  seem  to  be  more  safe  than  the  other 
arsenicals  in  common  use,  but  sine  arsenite  gave  practically  no  injuries  undtf 
the  most  severe  tests. 

Besearches  on  the  diseases  of  the  grape,  J.  Oapus  (Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig. 
AifT,  [Paris'\,  10  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  456-464) .—Two  lines  of  study  are  r^wrted, 
one  on  the  spread  of  the  black  rot  and  mildew  in  1909,  and  the  otlier  on  the 
compurative  efficacy  of  different  copper  sprays  as  determined  by  the  l^igth  of 
action  of  each  on  the  vine& 

It  is  stated  that  2  sets  of  conditions  govern  the  ease  with  which  these  diseases 
attack  the  grape,  as  follows.  The  first  set  includes  diminished  daily  growth  of 
the  branches,  the  disappearance  of  starch  from  the  upper  intemodes,  and  the 
cessation  of  growth  of  the  rootlets,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains  wtiich  wet  the 
earth  and  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature.  The  second  set  includes  the 
atmospheric  conditions  such  as  sufficient  warmth  and  moisture  for  the  germina- 
tion of  the  spores.  When  these  2  sets  of  conditions  coincide  the  inflection  will 
be  certain  and  rapid,  and  the  intensity  of  each  attack  under  tiiese  favorable 
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conditions  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  spores  which  exist  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  vines. 

As  to  the  yarlous  sprays  tested,  the  author  lists  the  following  in  order  of 
efficiency:  (1)  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  mixtures  (8  to  4  parts  to  100  of  copper 
sulphate):  (2)  Burgundy  (2:100),  Bordeaux  (2:100),  Burgundy  (2:100  with 
colophony),  Bordeaux  mixture  plus  molasses.  Burgundy  (2:100  plus  soap), 
and  copper  acetate  (1 :  100  and  2 :  100) ;  (3)  Burgundy  and  Bordeaux  mixtures 
(2: 100,  applied  4  and  8  days  after  mixing) ;  (4)  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  mix- 
tures (1:100) ;  (5)  oxychlorid  of  copper  (600  gm.  per  hectoliter) ;  (6)  oxychlorid 
of  copper  (3(X)  gm.  per  hectoliter),  ammonlate  of  copper  (1:100  and  2:1(X)) ; 
(7)  chlorid  of  copper  (240  gm.  per  hectoliter) ;  and  (8)  aceto-arsenite  of  copper 
(200  gm.  per  hectoliter),  and  sulphate  of  copper  (150  to  3(X)  gm.  per  hectoliter). 

Spraying  for  black  rot  of  the  grape  in  a  dry  season,  D.  Beddick,  G.  S. 
Wilson  and  G.  T.  GBfeoosT  {Neto  York  Cornell  8ta.  BuL  296,  pp.  573-^88, 
flffs.  4). — ^The  results  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  during  1909  and  1910 
on  spraying  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  Bordeaux,  and  lime-sulphur 
mixtures  for  the  control  of  the  black  rot  of  the  grape,  in  continuation  of  pre- 
vious work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  344). 

The  experimental  plats  were  located  in  a  vineyard  from  which  no  grapes  had 
been  picked  for  many  years  because  of  the  ravages  of  the  black  rot  and  downy 
mildew.  The  sprays  used  during  1909  were  4 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  (4  and  5 
applications),  3 : 3 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  (5  applications),  10 : 6 :  50  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate  (5  applications),  1:25,  1:30,  and  1:40  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  (5  applications),  and  8:  8:  50  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture 
(5  applications).  Some  tests  were  also  made  with  bagging  the  fruit  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  disease. 

In  1910  the  sprays  used  were  4 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  (2,  3,  and  4  applica- 
tions), 1:50  and  1:65  commercial  lime-sulphur  mixture  (4  applications), 
8 :  8 :  50  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  (4  applications),  and  5 : 3 :  50  ammoni- 
acal copper  carbonate  (4  applications). 

The  results  from  these  experiments  for  the  2  seasons  showed  that  with  the 
best  fungicide  used  for  controlling  the  black  rot  the  applications  necessary 
to  control  the  disease  were  applied  with  actual  loss  when  compared  to  the 
yields  during  these  2  years  from  the  unsprayed  vines.  All  of  the  sprays  used 
were  ineffective  against  the  rot  except  the  4 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
maintained  its  preeminence  as  a  spray  for  black  rot  The  time  of  application  of 
the  sprays  proved  to  be  the  most  important  single  fftctor  in  the  control  of  this 
disease. 

The  author  recommends  clean  culture  of  the  vineyard  grounds,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  mummies  left  on  the  vines,  keeping  the  vines  clear  of  basal  trailing 
sprouts,  and  spraying  with  a  4 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  first  application  of 
the  mixture  being  made  when  the  third  leaf  is  showing,  the  second  just  after 
the  f^ll  of  the  blossoms,  and  two  other  applications  at  intervals  of  10  to  14  days, 
according  to  the  weather  conditions.  Each  application  should  precede  rather 
than  follow  a  rain,  as  it  was  found  that  an  infection  followed  only  a  rain  of 
some  duration. 

The  conditions  of  resistance  of  the  vines  to  mildew,  J.  Lattbent(  Bui.  Mens. 
Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Parish,  10  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  -Jfi-J-^'J'i).— The  substance  of 
this  article  has  previously  been  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  8.  R.,  25,  p.  45). 

Scaly  bark  or  nail-head  rust  of  dtrus,  H.  S.  Fawcett  {Florida  8ta.  BttL 
106,  pp.  1-41,  figs.  £2).— This  bulletin  comprises  the  results  of  several  years' 
study  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  cause  of  scaly  bark,  means  of  control,  symp- 
toms, distribution,  history,  and  development  were  investigated;  inoculation 
experiments  and  ezperimeatB  for  the  control  of  the  disease  are  also  givoi.   The 
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canse  of  the  disease,  methods  of  control,  and  inoculation  experiments  have  been 
previously  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  446 ;  25,  p.  450). 

The  disease  has  been  known  on  the  Pinellas  Peninsula,  Florida,  for  at  least 
80  to  40  years,  but  has  done  little  damage  until  recently.  It  is  caused  primarily 
by  Cladosporium  herbarum  dtricolum^  but  is  associated  with  the  withertip 
fungus  {CoUetotrichum  glocosporioidea) ,  which  is  an  important  secondary  agent 
in  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  disease.  The  cultural  characteristics  of 
O.  Jierl>arum  citricolum  on  various  media  and  in  comparison  with  O.  herbarum 
are  given.  Inoculation  experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus  on  young 
orange  trees  in  the  greenhouse  and  on  unripe  oranges  in  the  laboratory  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  spots  similar  to  scaly  bark  spots. 

From  the  experiments  conducted  on  the  control  of  this  disease  the  following 
conclusions  are  drawn :  (1)  The  disease  yields  to  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture; (2)  pruning  out  of  the  dead  wood  lessens  subsequent  infection;  (3)  car- 
bolineum,  one-half  strength,  painted  over  the  bark  after  heading  back.  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  vigorous  growth  free  from  the  disease;  (4)  neither  spraying  with  1 
per  cent  solution  of  carbollneum  nor  spreading  copper  sulphate  in  the  form  of 
crystals  on  the  ground  was  found  to  be  of  any  practical  value  in  controlling 
the  disease. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  stated  that  scaly  bark  is  a  disease  of  the  fruit  and  bark, 
mainly  of  the  sweet  orange,  and  occurs  in  only  a  few  localities  in  Florida.  In 
addition  to  the  other  remedies  for  controlling  this  disease,  it  was  found  that 
budding  or  grafting  to  resistant  varieties  of  citrus,  such  as  pomelo,  mandarin, 
and  tangerine  (Citrus  nohilis)  was  effective. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  double  blossom  of  the  dewberry  (Fusarium  rubi),  M.  T.  CkwK  (Dekh 
ware  8ta.  But.  93,  pp.  3-12,  figs.  12). — In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  characteristics  of  this  disease,  to  which  attention  had  been  previ- 
ously called  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  453),  a  study  is  reix>rted  of  the 
penetration  of  the  fungus  into  the  tissues  of  the  host  spore  distribution,  method 
and  time  of  infection,  damage  done  by  the  fungus,  and  of  methods  for  its 
control. 

It  was  found  that  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  (F.  ruhi)  did  not  penetrate  the 
tissues,  but  grew  between  the  various  elements  of  the  leaf  bud.  Later,  however, 
the  flower  buds  are  penetrated  by  the  mycelium,  and  the  hyphie  enter  the 
ovaries  by  way  of  the  stigma  and  style  and  form  a  mass  of  mycelia  in  the  ovary 
cavity.  Conidia  are  produced  within  48  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  flower 
buds.  These  spores  fall  on  the  young  buds  which  are  forming  for  the  next 
year,  germinate,  and  grow  inward,  where  the  mycelium  remains  dormant  until 
the  following  spring.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  more  severe  on  the  Lucretia  and 
Rathbone  varieties  of  the  dewberry,  but  attacks  many  species  and  varieties  of 
the  genus  Rubus.  It  is  claimed  that  as  the  mycelium  does  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  base  of  the  buds,  the  hand-picking  of  the  diseased  buds,  which  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  somewhat  more  swollen  and  reddish  appearance  in  the  eariy 
spring,  should  prove  an  effective  means  of  control.  Experiments  comparing 
hand-picking  and  spraying  showed  that  hand-picking  kept  the  disease  in  check 
though  not  eradicating  It  completely,  while  spraying  proved  ineffective  in  com- 
bating it 

Is  Bacillus  coll  ever  a  plant  parasite?  J.  R.  Johnston  (PhytopatholoQtf,  1 
(1911),  No.  3,  pp.  97-99). -—The  results  of  inoculation  experiments  with  this 
organism  on  the  coconut  are  reported,  as  well  as  inoculation  and  cultural 
studies  of  certain  organisms  isolated  from  the  bud  rot  of  the  coconut  palm. 

As  a  result  of  these  inoculations  and  the  subsequent  cultural  studies,  tlM 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  at  least  one  organism  (»L|^ble  of_  causins  the  bod 
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rot  of  the  coconut  palm  has  been  identified,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
organism  and  comparison  with  B.  coli  it  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain 
any  characters  by  which  the  coconut  organism  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  B.  coli  received  from  the  animal  pathological  laboratory. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  either  B.  coli  or  a  form  indistinguishable  from 
it  by  our  present  method  of  research  is  the  cause  of  the  coconut  bud  rot. 

A  pine  disease  (Blplodia  pinea),  K.  Bancroft  {Roy.  Bot.  Gard,  Kcw,  Bui, 
Misc.  Inform,^  1911,  No.  1,  pp.  60-62), — The  author  reports  a  study  of  the 
mode  of  entrance  and  the  range  of  hosts  of  a  fungus  (D.  pinea)  found  in  the 
diseased  shoots  of  Pinus  inHgnis  and  P.  montana  from  Cape  Colony. 

The  disease  is  confined  to  the  terminal  portions  of  the  shoots,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  the  yellowing  and  subsequent  shedding  of  the  leaves,  followed  by 
the  death  of  from  10  to  18  in.  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  shoots.  These 
dead  shoots  remain  attached  to  the  tree,  and  furnish  successive  crops  of 
spores.  The  hyphse  usually  occur  in  the  cortex  and  phloem,  but  may  extend 
into  the  wood  along  the  medullary  rays. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  the  spores  of  this  fungus  on  unbroken  surfaces 
of  the  host  gave  negative  results,  but  when  drops  of  water  containing  spores 
were  placed  on  wounded  surfaces  infection  occurred.  In  the  experiments  re- 
ported species  of  Pinus  were  readily  infected  through  wounds,  but  not  Plcea, 
Abies,  or  Larix. 

The  rusts  of  Tsuga  canadensis,  P.  Spauldino  {Phytopathoiogy,  1  (1911),  No, 
Sf  pp.  94-96 f  figs.  2), — ^The  author  reports  the  occurrence  and  range  of  Perider- 
mium  peckii  and  P.  fructigenunt,  of  which  Cceoma  tsugos  is  a  synonym.  The 
latter  occurs  in  2  forms,  one  on  the  scales  of  the  green  cones  and  the  other 
on  the  young  newly  formed  shoots  of  T.  canadensis. 

Fundus  diseases;  their  relation  to  Para  rubber  cultivation  in  the  West 
Izuiies,  K.  Bancboft  {West  India  Com.  Circ,  26  {1911),  Nos,  329,  pp.  220-223; 
330,  pp,  245-247;  331,  pp.  268-270) .—The  author  gives  the  characteristics  of 
the  following  diseai?es,  and  suggests  methods  of  control  for  several  of  them: 
Root  diseases  caused  by  Fomes  scmitosius,  HymenochcrAe  noxia,  and  Sphwros- 
tilhe  repens;  stem  diseases  caused  by  Corfieium  javanicum,  Thyridaria  tarda 
(Diplodia  cacaoicola),  Phytophthora  faheri,  thread  blight  fungus,  die  back 
{QlcBOSporium  alhoruh'rum  and  Diplodio),  and  Eutypa  caulivora;  leaf  diseases 
caused  by  Pestalozzia  guepini,  P.  palmarum,  and  several  minor  fungi;  and  a 
fruit  disease  due  to  Phytophthora  faberi. 
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Progress  of  game  protection  in  1910,  T.  S.  Palmeb  and  II.  Oldys  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  Circ.  80,  pp.  36,  fig.  1). — In  this  annual  report 
ou  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  253),  it  is  shown  that  the  year  1010  was  marked 
by  steady  progress  in  the  movement  for  the  increase  of  game  by  propagation 
and  the  establishment  of  game  preserves.  A  chronological  record  of  events 
relating  to  game  protection  during  the  year  is  appended. 

The  game  market  of  to-day,  H.  Oldys  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp. 
24^254,  maps  6). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  the  early  abundance  of 
game,  the  increase  in  prices  of  game,  present  condition  of  game,  causes  of  de- 
crease; restrictive  laws,  markets,  and  the  present  market  supply. 

Killing  ground  squirrels,  W.  D.  Fosteb  ( Washington  8ta.  Popular  Bui.  35, 
pp.  4)' — As  the  result  of  serious  injury  to  com  qn  the  college  farm  in  1904 
considerable  poison  was  used  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  apparently 
without  much  effect. 
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In  March,  1905,  200  steel  traps  were  set,  uncovered  and  unbalted,  each  trap 
being  visited  at  least  twice  dally.  Poison  was  also  used  to  a  moderate  extent 
A  total  of  925  squirrels  was  killed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $92.  In  1906  the 
same  methods  and  more  traps  were  employed  and  1,656  squirrels  killed,  at  a 
cost  of  $112.  In  1907,  170  acres  were  added  to  the  college  farm,  making  a 
total  of  over  400  acres,  1,875  squirrels  being  killed,  at  a  cost  of  $170.  The 
work  was  continued  through  to  1910,  1,764  squirrels  being  killed  in  1908, 
1,280  in  1909,  and  460  in  1910,  the  cost  being  $172,  $140,  and  $28,  respectively. 

The  average  cost  of  killing  squirrels  for  the  entire  period  was  a  little  less 
than  9  cts.  each,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  trapa  It  was  found  that,  aside 
from  the  necessary  protection  to  the  experimental  plats  and  crops,  the  squirrels 
were  destroyed  at  a  cost  much  below  the  damage  which  they  would  have  caused 
If  allowed  to  remain.  As  an  argumoit  In  favor  of  trapping  rather  than 
poisoning,  the  author  cites  a  case  in  which  60  homed  larks  were  killed  on  a 
5-acre  field  by  poison  Intended  for  squlrrela 

Bats  and  fleas  in  their  relation  to  bubonic  plagae,  A.  H.  Jeni?ino8  (Proc. 
Carua  Zone  Med.  Assoc.,  1910,  Afir.-8ept.,  pp.  119-133).— The  author  here  reports 
upon  investigations  made  of  the  species  of  rats  and  fleas  and  their  dlstributioD 
in  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  rats  trapped  in  the  routine  work  of  the  Panama  Department  of  Health 
were  delivered  to  the  Board  of  ^ealth  Laboratory,  where  they  were  chloro- 
formed and  searched  for  fleas.  In  all,  2,292  rats  of  four  species  were  examined. 
They  were  brown  rats,  1,513;  black,  653;  roof,  77;  mouse,  49.  From  these 
rats  2,784  fleas  were  taken.  Single  rats  often  greatly  exceeded  the  average 
of  their  species,  the  highest  number  for  one  rat  being  39  fleas.  But  two  species 
of  fleas  were  taken  from  the  rats  examined,  the  Indian  rat  flea,  XenopsyUa 
cheopiSj  and  the  cat  flea,  Otenocephdlus  felis,  the  former  forming  97.9  p^ 
cent  of  the  entire  number.  Three  other  species  of  fleas,  namely,  the  Buropean 
rat  flea,  Ceratophyllus  fasciatus;  the  European  mouse  flea,  CtenopsyUa  musculi; 
and  the  human  flea,  PiUew  irritans,  have,  however,  been  taken  from  or  are 
thought  to  occur  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  tabulated  summary  is  given  of  the  relationship  of  rats  and  fleas  taken 
from  districts  in  the  city  of  Panama. 

The  migratory  movements  of  birds  in  relation  to  the  weather,  W.  W.  Gooxis 
{U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  379-^90,  map  1). — ^The  data  here  presented 
are  based  on  400,000  record& 

It  is  shown  that  "weather  conditions  are  not  the  cause  of  the  migration 
of  birds,  but  that  the  weather,  by  Influencing  the  food  supply,  is  the  chief 
factor  which  determines  the  average  date  of  arrival  at  the  breeding  grounds. 
Migration  Is  undertaken  In  response  to  physiological  changes  in  birds»  and 
the  date  of  starting  in  the  case  of  most  species  bears  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  local  weather  conditions  in  the  winter  home.  The  weather  ooicountered 
en  route  influences  migration  in  a  subordinate  way,  retarding  or  accelerating 
the  birds'  advance  by  only  a  few  days  and  having  a  slight  relation  to  the  date 
of  arrival  at  the  nesting  site.  Local  weather  conditions  on  the  day  of  arrival 
at  any  given  locality  are  minor  factors  in  determining  the  appearance  of  a 
species  at  that  place  and  time.  The  major  factors  in  the  problem  are  the 
weather  conditions  far  to  the  southward,  where  the  night's  flight  began,  and  the 
relation  which  that  place  and  time  bear  to  the  average  position  of  the  bird 
under  normal  weather  conditions.  ... 

''Another  conclusion  equally  apparent  is  that  neither  the  time  of  migration, 
the  route,  nor  the  speed  of  one  species  can  be  deduced  from  records  of  other 
species,  even  though  closely  related;  in  other  words,  each  species  and  even 
each  group  of  individuals  of  a  species  Is  a  law  unto  itself."  jqIc 
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Common  Michigan  birds,  W.  B.  Babbowb  (East  Lansing,  Mich,,  1911,  pp.  S5, 
Pffs,  8). — ^A  brief  popular  account 

Plowers  and  insects,  their  adaptation  to  one  another  and  their  mutual 
dependence,  O.  ton  Kibchneb  {Blumen  und  Inaekten  litre  Anpaasungen  An- 
einander  und  Ihre  gegenseitige  Ahhdngigkeit.  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1911,  pp.  IV + 
4S6,  pis.  2,  figs.  159;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  S4  (1911),  No.  863,  pp.  57,  58). — 
This  work  consists  of  16  chapters  and  an  index. 

Following  the  introduction,  2  chapters  are  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  pollina- 
tion, the  various  ways  In  which  it  is  brought  about,  and  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
sect pollination,  or  entomogamy.  A  chapter  on  the  insects  that  visit  flowers  and 
their  structural  adaptations  is  followed  by  one  on  the  general  adaptation  of 
flowers  to  insects.  Chapters  6  to  13  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  struc- 
ture of  flowers  and  the  various  types  of  entomogamy  while  the  3  concluding 
chapters  deal  with  floral  statistics,  the  causes  of  mutualistlc  adaptations  of 
flowers  and  insects,  and  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  phylogenetic  origin  and  development  of  floral  structures. 

The  review  Is  by  W.  M.  Wheeler. 

Insect  notes  for  1910,  O.  A.  Johannsen  (Maine  8ta.  Bui.  187,  pp.  Si, 
pis.  8). — ^This  is  a  report  of  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  and  Injury 
caused  by  Insects  in  Maine  during  1910. 

Among  the  more  important  insects  thus  noted  are  the  fall  webworm,  the 
saddled  prominent  (Heierocafivpa  guttivUta),  the  birch  leaf  Bucculatrlx  (Buc- 
culatrix  canadensisella)  as  a  leaf  miner,  parthenogenesis  and  pedogenesis  In 
Tanyiarsus  dissimUis,  the  carrot  rust  fly  (Psila  roses)  on  parsnips,  the  fringed 
anthomyiia  (Phorbia  fusciceps),  Phormia  regina,  Amphicoma  vulpina,  the 
alder  borer  (Saperda  ohliqua)  infesting  birch,  the  black  vine  weevil  (Otiorhynr 
chus  sulcatus),  Aulax  glechomw,  Torymus  flavicoxa,  Eurytoma  gigantea,  the 
chinch  bug,  European  elm  scale,  and  several  other  scale  insects. 

Ifotes  presented  by  Edith  M.  Patch  on  the  Psyllidse  and  Aphidldse  include 
descriptions  of  4  new  species  of  the  former,  viz.,  Psylla  galeaformis  taken  from 
the  leaves  of  the  alder  (Alnus  incana),  P.  striata  from  the  tips  of  birch  shoots, 
Aphalara  veaziei  swept  from  golden  rod,  sweet  fern,  grass,  etc.,  and  Trioza 
obiusa  bred  from  nymphs  developing  on  Amelanchier  canadensis.  Notes  are 
also  presented  on  Mindarus  ahietinus,  the  occurrence  of  Chermes  cooleyi  in 
New  England,  etc. 

Cutworms,  army  worms,  and  grrasshoppers,  F.  L.  Washbtjbn  (Minnesota 
Sta.  Bui.  123,  pp.  67-S4,  pi.  1,  figs.  12,  map  1). — Brief  illustrated  accounts  are 
given  of  cutworms,  army  worms,  and  grasshoppers,  and  of  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  therefor. 

Insect  enemies  of  tobacco  in  the  TTnited  States,  A.  C.  Moboan  ( 17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  281-296,  pi.  1,  figs.  13). — ^The  article  here  presented, 
summarizing  the  data  on  insect  enemies  of  tobacco  and  remedies,  is  in  a 
measure  supplementary  to  that  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  on  tobacco  insects,  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  471). 

Under  the  heading  of  insects  of  primary  Importance,  the  author  considers 
the  tobacco  flea  beetle,  Epitrix  parvula;  cutworms;  the  tobacco  homworms,  a 
more  extensive  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  465)  ; 
the  budworms,  Chloridea  virescens  and  Heliothis  ohsoleta;  the  tobacco  split- 
worm,  Phthorimwa  operculella;  the  tobacco  thrips,  Euthrips  fuscus  (nicotianw)  ; 
the  tobacco  crambus,  Crambus  caliginosellus  ( ?) ;  and  the  cigarette  beetle, 
L€tsiod€rma  serricome. 

The  Insects  of  secondary  importance  are  discussed  under  the  headings  of  in- 
sects attacking  the  seed  bed,  young  transplanted  plants,  the  foliage,  the  stem,  the 
root  and  stem,  cured  and  manufactured  tobaccos,  and  tobacco  seed,  respectively. 
g204'--No.e— 11 5  ^ 
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Some  insects  and  mites  attacking  the  peach  in  Colorado,  G.  P.  Weldon 
{Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  169,  pp.  S-IS,  pi.  1,  floB.  2).— The  peach-twig  borer  (Anarsia 
lineaieUa)  has  been  known  in  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years,  and  while 
not  a  seriously  injurious  pest  every  season,  there  are  seasons  when  it  becomes 
exceedingly  destructive  and  is  responsible  for  a  great  financial  loss  to  those 
peach  growers  who  do  not  adopt  proper  methods  of  control. 

The  larvae  hibernate  in  little  silk-lined  chambers  constructed  within  the  bark 
and  very  close  to  its  surface.  They  have  been  found  by  the  author  in  Colorado 
almost  eutirely  In  the  older  crotches,  and  always^  when  found  there,  they 
have  been  in  the  brown  portion  of  the  bark  just  as  close  to  its  surface  as 
the  hibemacula  could  be  constructed.  Ckxsisionally  the  hibernating  cells  con- 
taining larvffi  have  been  found  underneath  buds  on  the  new  growth  of  peach 
trees,  but  their  occurrence  in  this  location  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  general. 
The  presence  of  the  larvae  during  the  hibernating  period  can  be  detected  by  the 
tiny  silken  tubes,  covered  on  the  outside  with  bits  of  bark,  which  they  con- 
struct at  the  oitrance  to  their  burrows.  Frequent  reference  is  made  by  the 
author  to  the  bulletins  on  this  insect  by  Marlatt,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  668),  and  by  Clarke,  of  the  California 
Station  (E.  S.  B.,- 14,  p.  580). 

Although  there  was  a  scarcity  of  the  twig  borer  hi  1810,  experiments  con- 
ducted show  that  "Rex"  lime  and  sulphur  gave  perfect  results.  "One 
tree  sprayed  with  black  leaf,  1:70,  was  free  from  wilted  tips,  and  also  2 
trees  sprayed  with  black  leaf  '40,'  1:600.  ...  Black  leaf  '40,'  1:600, 
apparently-  gave  good  results.  .  .  .  For  some  unlmown  reason,  home-prepared 
lime  and  sulphur  used  at  the  same  time  as  the  'Rex'  spray,  but  in  another 
orchard,  apparently  did  little  good."  However,  from  experiments  conducted  in 
1810  at  Clifton,  from  the  experience  of  many  Colorado  orchardists  who  have 
used  lime  and  sulphur  for  the  control  of  this  pest,  and  from  the  apparent 
success  of  this  spray  in  California,  the  author  feels  Justified  in  recommending 
its  use  in  sections  of  Colorado  where  there  is  injury  from  the  twig  borer. 
"While  arsenate  of  lead  was  a  total  disappointment  in  this  season's  test  it 
has  previously  been  used  with  good  success  and  is  no  doubt  effective  when 
applied  at  the  proper  time." 

The  other  insects  briefly  noted  are  the  San  Jos6  and  Putnam  scales,  the  peach- 
borer,  the  brown  mite  {Bryohia  pratensUt),  and  red  spider  (Te<ranycA.iM 
Umaculaius),  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  264). 

Two  plant  lice  of  the  peach,  C.  P.  Gillette  and  G.  P.  Weldon  {Colorado 
8ta.  BuU  169,  pp.  1^20,  fig.  1). — ^Accounts  of  the  green  peach  aphis  {Mysnu 
per8ic(B  and  the  black  peach  aphis  {Aphis  pemicw-niger)  by  the  senior  author 
have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  854). 

The  hibernation  and  spring,  summer,  and  fall  habits  of  the  green  peach  aphis 
here  described  are  followed  by  accounts  of  spraying  experiments,  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  which  are  as  follows :  "  Lime  and  sulphur,  both  '  Rex '  and 
home-prepared,  black  leaf  extract,  black  leaf  '40,'  and  soluble  oil,  may  be 
effectively  used  for  the  control  of  the  green  peach  aphis  when  applied  in  the 
early  spring,  Just  as  the  eggs  are  hatching.  A  lime  and  sulphur  spray  is  not 
effective  when  applied  2  weeks  or  more  after  the  eggs  are  hatched,  for  at  this 
time  the  stem-mothers  are  mature,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  this  insecticide.  Good  tobacco  preparations  may  be  used  with  success 
any  time  after  the  aphids  hatch ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  succeed  late  in  the 
spring,  because  it  is  then  more  difficult  to  get  the  spray  on  all  the  lice,  on 
account  of  the  protection  of  the  leaves.  The  best  time  to  spray  for  this  insect 
is  in  the  early  spring  when  the  eggs  are  hatching." 
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As  yet  the  black  peach  aphis  has  not  been  of  much  economic  importance 
in  Colorado,  although  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  peach-growing  sections 
of  the  Western  Slope. 

Aphidiin»  of  North  America,  A.  B.  Gahak  { Maryland  Sta.  BtU.  152,  pp. 
147-200,  figs.  11), — ^This  is  a  synopsis  of  the  braconid  subfamily  Aphidiinse,  the 
species  of  which  are  parasites  of  plant  lice.  Ten  genera  are  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  the  subfamily  of  which  those  that  occur  In  North  America  are  repre- 
sented as  follows:  Ephedrus^  by  4  species;  Monoctonus,  1  species;  Praon,  9 
species;  Aphidius,  23  species;  I^ysiphlebus,  3  species;  Diieretus,  4  species;  and 
Trioxys,  3  species. 

*"  The  study  of  the  types  has  been  supplemented  wherever  possible  by  study  of 
cotype  and  homotype  material,  as  well  as  of  large  series  of  reared  specimens  of 
various  species  and  some  breeding  work  from  known  parents.  The  genera  and 
species  placed  in  synonymy  have  been  so  treated  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  gained  of  the  range  of  variation  from  the 
Ftudy  of  eztoisive  series  of  reared  specimens  from  numerous  hosts.  Five  new 
species  are  described,  and  in  order  to  point  out  new  characters,  correct  errors 
in  former  descriptions,  obviate  the  confusion  in  certain  cases  resulting  from  the 
numerous  descriptions  of  the  same  species  under  different  names,  as  well  as  to 
bring  the  deceptions  all  together  in  a  convenient  form  for  reference,  a  rede- 
scription  is  included  of  all  the  established  species  of  which  authentic  specimens 
could  be  obtained." 

The  species  described  as  new,  are  Ephedras  nigricomis  from  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
host  unknown;  Aphidius  gUlettei,  reared  from  Lachnus  sp.  on  Abies  lasiocarpa 
at  Fort  Ck)llin8,  Colo. ;  A.  juniperaphidis,  parasitic  on  Lachnus  sp.  on  Juniperus 
siMrUms,  at  Boulder,  Colo.;  Lysiphlebus  flavidus,  parasitic  on  Aphis  albipes  at 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  and  Trioxys  coruscanigrans,  parasitic  on  Macrosiphum 
frigida  at  Fort  Collins^  Colo.  Tables  for  the  separation  of  the  genera  and 
species  are  included. 

Catalo^rue  of  the  Lepldoptera  Phalamas  in  the  British  Museum. — IL,  Cata- 
logue of  the  Koctuidas  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  G.  F.  Hamp- 
SON  {London,  1910,  vol.  10,  pp,  XIX'\-829,  figs.  2U;  1911,  vol.  10,  pis.  26;  rev. 
in  Nature  [London],  85  {1911),  No.  2156,  p.  53d).— This  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  Erastrianse,  the  thirteenth  of  the  subfamilies  of  the  Noctuidte  recognized  by 
the  author.  It  contains  descriptions  of  1,222  species  belonging  to  136  genera,  a 
considerable  number  both  of  the  genera  and  species  being  described  as  new. 

The  fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burma,  edited  by  A.  Bl 
SHiFLer  and  G.  A.  K.  Marshall  {London,  Calcutta,  and  Berlin,  1910,  vol.  5,  pp. 
XII'\-S62,  figs.  2U;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  86  {1911),  No.  2165,  p.  277).— 
In  this  supplementary  volume,  extending  from  the  family  Lygseldse  to  the  family 
Corixldie,  the  author  describes  a  large  number  of  species,  completing  his  work 
on  the  Indian  Heteroptera.  It  is  announced  that  a  further  volume  is  to  be 
issued,  which  will  form  an  appendix  to  the  Homoptera,  will  complete  the 
enumeration  of  the  Indian  Rhynchota,  with  the  exception  of  the  families 
Psyllidse,  Aphidida^  Aleyrodidse,  and  Coccidie. 

The  wheat-head  army-worm  as  a  timothy  pest  (Meliana  albilinea),  R.  L, 
Websteb  {Iowa  ata.  Bui.  122,  popular  ed.,  pp.  S-7,  figs.  5). — ^This  is  a  popular 
edition  of  Bulletin  122,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  55). 

Su^ar  cane  borers  in  British  Ouiana,  J.  J.  Quelch  {Ahs.  in  Agr.  News 
[Barbados],  10  {1911),  No.  236,  p.  i5//).— The  giant  moth  borer  {Cactnia  licus) 
and  the  smaller  moth  borer  {Diatraea  saccharalis)  and  their  control  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  interim  report. 

The  fresh  water  fauna  of  Qermany,  K.  GstiNBEBO  {Die  SUsswasserfauna 
Deutschlands.    Jena,  1910,  vol.  2  A,  pt.  1,  pp.  IV+312,  figs.  S48 ;, rev.  Jkn  Science.  _ 
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n.  8er.y  33  (1911),  No.  851,  p.  623). --The  first  part  of  this  volnme  takes  np  the 
Diptera  that  have  aquatic  larrse,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chironomidse,  which 
win  he  treated  in  the  second  part.  Synoptic  tahles  to  the  genera  and  species 
and  in  many  cases  to  the  genera  of  the  larvse  as  far  as  known  are  Inciaded. 
Many  of  the  genera  and  a  number  of  the  species  taken  up  occur  in  this  country. 

The  bean  fly  (Pegomya  fusioeps),  S.  B.  McGbeady  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr. 
Col.  and  ExpU  Farm,  36  (1910),  p.  43). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  pest,  together  with  suggestions  for  preventing  attack. 

Injuries  to  forests  and  forest  products  by  roundheaded  borers,  J.  L.  Webb 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  Sil-SrtS,  pi.  1,  figs.  11).— In  tliis  paper  the 
author  treats  briefly  of  11  species  of  roundheaded  borers. 

"The  western  larch  bark-borer,  Tetropium  velutinum,  SLttacks  perfectly 
healthy  western  larches,  making  winding,  irregular  galleries  in  the  innor  bark, 
thus  cutting  off  the  flow  of  sap  and  killing  the  trees.  The  methods  of  control 
are  preventive.  No  attempt  is  made  to  save  a  tree  which  has  once  become 
badly  infested.  After  becoming  infested,  trees  should  be  felled  and  barked  and 
the  bark  burned  before  the  following  May  15.  A  few  healthy  trees  felled  in 
May  or  June,  near  those  infested,  should  attract  the  beetles  which  would  oth^- 
wise  deposit  eggs  in  healthy  trees.  Before  the  following  Gfpring  the  bark  should 
be  stripped  from  these  trap  trees  and  burned.*' 

The  southern  pine  sawyer,  Monahammus  titiUator,  which  is  very  destructive 
to  felled  pine  timber  in  the  Southern  States  has  previously  been  ccmsidered 
(B.  S.  B.,  p.  260).  An  account  of  the  locust  borer,  Cyllene  robiniw,  has  also 
previously  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  B.,  18,  p.  158). 

"  The  painted  hickory  borer,  0.  caryw,  attacks  dead  and  dying  hickory,  wal- 
nut, honey  locust,  mulberry,  and  Osage  orange,  the  larval  mines  oftai  riddling 
the  sapwood  and  sometimes  the  heartwood  as  well.  To  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  species,  all  cutting  of  green  timber  should  be  done  between  August  10  and 
November  1.  Timber  which  must  be  cut  in  spring  or  early  summer  should  bave 
the  bark  removed  and  the  tops  and  useless  branches  burned. 

"  The  black-homed  pine-borer,  Callidium  antennatum,  is  an  enemy  of  dead  or 
dying  cedar,  juniper,  pine,  and  spruce.  Bustle  work  is  especially  liable  to  in- 
jury from  this  source.  As  a  preventive  against  injuries  by  this  species,  cedar, 
juniper,  pine,  and  spruce  should  be  cut  in  late  summer,  fall,  or  early  winter. 
If  cut  between  January  and  August  the  trees  should  be  barked  when  felled.  In 
the  case  of  injuries  to  rustic  work,  an  injection  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  and  tbe 
plugging  up  of  the  holes  with  wax  or  putty  is  recommended. 

"  The  cedar-tree  borer,  Hylotrupea  ligneus,  attaicks  dead  and  injured  Doug:]a8 
fir,  arbor  vitse,  red  cedar,  redwood,  western  hemlock,  Engelmann  spruce,  juniper, 
alpine  flr,  giant  arbor  vitae,  white  fir,  big  tree,  and  Arizona  cypress.  Like  tlie 
black-homed  pine-borer,  it  is  injurious  to  rustic  work.  The  usual  preventive 
measures  are  recommended,  i.  e.,  removing  the  bark  from  trees  when  felled,  or 
treating  rustic  work  as  recommended  for  the  black-homed  pine-borer." 

The  western  cedar  bark-borer,  H.  amethyatinus,  which  has  been  found  only  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  is  of  considerable  economic  importance  in  injuring  the 
bark  and  wood  of  recently  felled  giant  arbor  vitae  and  Incense  cedar.  There 
is  thought  to  be  but  one  generation  of  this  beetle  per  year  and  that  adnlta 
emerge  and  deposit  eggs  in  July,  August,  and  September.  The  same  recom- 
mendations for  preventing  injury  as  those  given  for  the  cedar-tree  borer  are 
applicable  to  this  species. 

The  banded  ash  borer,  Neoclytua  caprwa,  is  apparently  the  most  destructive 
borer  affecting  ash,  the  larvae  perforating  the  sapwood  with  their  mines  and 
greatly  depreciating  its  value.  If  not  entirely  ruining  it  Besides  ash,  the  borer 
attacks  and  lives  in  mesquite  and,  rarely,  in  white  oak.    The  removal  of  the 
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bark  immediately  upon  felling  or  between  March  1  and  June  1  and  the  placing 
of  the  logs  in  water  after  the  laryse  have  hatched  and  before  they  have  entered 
the  wood  are  recommended  as  preTentiyes. 

The  red-headed  clytus^  Neoclytus  erythrocephalua^  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  wood  of  dead  and  dying  ash,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  other  trees.  Its 
host  plants  Include  the  hornbeam,  hickory,  maple,  sweet  gum,  chestnut,  cypress, 
hackberry,  black  walnut,  dogwood,  black  oak,  persimmon,  peach,  locust,  sassa- 
fras, holly,  mesquite,  Texas  redbud,  pine,  Kentucky  coifee  tree,  lilac,  honey- 
suckle, and  grapevine.  "  The  same  preventive  measures  as  those  given  for  the 
banded  ash  borer  apply  to  this  species  except,  it  will  be  noted,  that  the  egg-laying 
period  of  this  species  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  banded  ash  borer,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  season  of  the  year  when  trees  may  be  cut  and  left  with 
bark  on  without  danger  of  being  damaged  by  this  borer." 

The  work  of  the  oak  pruner,  Elaphidion  villosum^  and  the  hickory  twig- 
glrdler,  Oncideres  cingulata^  which  Is  confined  to  the  twigs  and  branches,  is 
often  quite  injurious.  When  these  species  .occur  in  injurious  numbers,  the 
fallen  twigs  and  recently  killed  twigs  of  the  trees  should  be  gathered  and 
burned  in  the  fall  in  order  to  destroy  the  larvse  and  pupse  in  them.  For  the 
hickory  twig  girdler  this  should  be  repeated  before  vegetation  starts  in  the 
spring  and  again  during  June  or  July. 

The  twig  girdler  (Oncideres  cingulata  and  tezana),  G.  E.  Sanbobit  (OklO' 
luma  Bta.  Bui.  91,  pp.  13,  figs.  7).— The  twig  girdler,  which  is  known  to  occur 
throughout  the  United  States  east  and  south  of  and  including  Kansas,  sub- 
sists during  its  larval  period  on  the  wood  of  branches  which  have  been 
girdled  from  the  tree  by  the  adult  female.  The  adults  begin  to  emerge  about 
the  first  of  August  from  branches  girdled  the  previous  fall.  Within  one  or  two 
'weeks  after  emergence  the  sexes  pair,  and  the  females  begin  to  girdle  and 
generally,  after  completing  the  girdle,  commence  to  oviposit  in  that  part 
girdled  from  the  tree.  In  rare  instances,  however,  they  oviposit  at  intervals 
in  the  branch  while  the  process  of  girdling  is  under  way.  The  branch  is 
girdled  entirely  around  or  until  it  has  become  so  weakened  that  it  bends 
downward.  *'  One  female  can  easily  girdle  all  of  the  branches  from  2  5-year-old 
trees  or  5  3-year-old  trees,  or  15  or  20  2-year-old  trees.  The  direct  damage^ 
therefore,  caused  by  the  girdling  of  select  stock  can  easily  be  computed  at 
about  $10  per  female  beetle  without  taking  into  consideration  the  damage 
caused  by  the  pernicious  food  habits  of  both  sexes.'* 

In  Oklahoma  oviposltion  commences  about  the  first  of  September  and  con- 
tinues until  the  time  of  heavy  frosts  late  In  the  fall.  "The  number  of  eggs 
deposited  by  a  single  female  varies  from  about  10  to  150.  The  greatest  number 
I  have  found  in  a  single  girdled  branch  is  30.  .  .  .  The  larvae  do  not  all  hatch 
until  late  in  winter.  The  eg%  generally  hatches  within  about  one  week  after  it 
is  deposited.  The  larva  emerges  from  it  at  the  end  nearest  the  puncture,  be- 
tween which  points  there  is  a  vacant  space  in  which  it  first  feeds  by  eating 
the  soft  tissue  bordering  the  hard  wood.  As  developxnent  proceeds  it  eats 
the  hard  wood  cells  in  proximity  to  the  water  tubes  leading  from  the  leaf  scars 
near  the  base  of  the  bud  or  twig."  Technical  descriptions  of  the  different  stages 
accompany  the  account. 

The  author's  observations  prove  conclusively  that  there  is  but  one  generation 
per  year,  the  season  of  adult  activity  being  from  August  until  frost  Bxperi- 
ments  conducted  show  that  decaying  wood  is  not  suitable  for  the  development 
of  the  larvse,  as  previously  supposed.  They  prove  that  the  best  conditions  for 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs  and  the  development  of  the  larvae  is  in  twigs  which 
do  not  fall  to  the  ground  but  hang  on  the  branches  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  thus 
protected  from  the  soil  moisture  and  natural  enemies  of  the  developing^ beetles.. 
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The  next  beet  conditions  are  where  the  branches  may  fall  on  hard  ground 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  moisture  to  some  extent  and  consequent 
decay. 

During  the  season  of  ovlpositlon  the  females  should  be  captured  by  hand  in 
the  Infested  orchards.  Their  presence  can  be  told  by  the  newly  girdled  twigs. 
"  If  the  twigs  are  gathered  and  stored  each  year  until  about  the  first  of  July, 
then  burned*  all  the  twig  girdlers  contained  in  them  will  be  destroyed,  and 
meantime  the  egg  parasites  and  probably  some  of  the  larval  parasites  will  have 
escaped." 

A  bibliographical  list  of  18  references  Is  appended. 

Com  and  cotton  wireworm  (Horistonotus  curiatus),  W.  A.  Thomas  (South 
Carolina  8ta,  Bui,  155,  pp.  S-10,  pis.  7). — ^This  preliminary  report  is  based  upoa 
investigations  conducted  in  1910  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Bntomology 
of  this  Department.  In  Colleton  County,  where  the  greatest  loss  occasioned 
by  wireworms  is  found,  an  area  of  about  16  square  miles  is  said  to  be  infested. 

The  first  complaints  of  injury  by  this  pest  were  received  in  the  fall  of  1907. 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  general  feeder,  attacking  practically  all  of  the  farm 
crops  examined,  including  corn,  cotton,  cowpeas,  oats,  rye,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 
The  injury  to  cowpeas  is  occasioned  by  the  small  worms  cutting  off  the  feeding 
roots  as  fast  as  they  appear.  The  injured  plant  throws  off  numerous  small 
rootlets  along  the  affected  root  and  these  in  turn  are  cut  off  by  the  wonns. 
As  the  attack  becomes  more  serious  the  plant  ceases  to  grow  and  by  the  first 
of  June  the  root  system  has  become  a  roll  of  short  stubby  roots  and  thickly 
matted  rootlets,  clustering  closely  about  the  main  stalk.  The  plants  mature 
at  about  one-half  the  normal  size  and  usually  without  making  any  grain. 
In  many  cases  they  are  killed  outright  by  the  first  attack. 

The  wireworms  have  not  been  observed  boring  into  the  stalk  or  roots  of  corn. 
Oats  and  rye  seem  to  be  attacked  in  the  same  way  as  com,  but  the  loss  of  roots 
does  not  seem  to  affect  these  plants  so  vitally.  '*  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  also 
similarly  affected.  The  tender  feedhig  roots  are  clipped  off,  and  the  plants  die 
of  starvation.  In  tobacco  this  occurs  soon  after  the  plants  are  transplanted 
to  the  field  and  before  they  are  thoroughly  established  in  the  soil.  Very  often 
the  young  cotton  plants  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  soil  before  being  killed 
by  the  wireworms.  In  peanuts  the  wireworms  cut  off  many  of  the  feeding 
roots,  seriously  checking  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  when  the  nuts  are  formed 
In  fall  these  are  bored  into  and  the  kernel  destroyed.  These  worms  have  been 
found  working  in  the  fruit  of  peanuts  as  late  as  October  21.*' 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  spring  and  the  larvae  hatching  out  feed  through 
at  least  the  two  following  summers,  arriving  at  maturity  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer.  The  adults  appear  to  emerge  late  in  the  summer  or  fall  and 
oviposit  the  following  spring. 

The  most  serious  injury  to  com  appears  to  be  caused  from  May  15  to  Jnne  1, 
that  to  cotton  from  the  time  it  begins  to  come  up  until  it  has  3  or  4  leaves.  In 
oats  and  rye  the  attack  begins  in  the  fall  while  the  grain  is  very  small  and 
continues  more  or  less  throughout  the  winter  and  until  it  matures. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  injury  is  confined  to  plants  growing  in  light 
sandy  soil  decidedly  deficient  in  humus,  the  remedial  experiments  conducted 
aimed  at  supplying  humus  to  the  soil  and  the  stimulation  of  plant  growth  early 
in  the  spring.  Experiments  were  conducted  on  4  farms,  a  &-acre  tract  on  each 
being  laid  out  into  10  plats  and  planted  to  com.  It  was  found  on  April  28 
that  on  plats  containing  growing  rye  from  the  previous  fairs  sowing  practically 
no  worms  were  about  the  young  com  plants,  although  thousands  had  collected 
about  the  growing  rye  and  were  rapidly  destroying  the  root  system.  On  plats 
without  rye  the  com  was  being  badly  attacked  by  the  wireworms,  about  40 
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per  cent  being  seriously  affected.  On  plats  where  stable  manure  and  ferti- 
lisers were  used  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  43  bu.  per  acre;  on  plats  where 
fertilizer  alone  was  used  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  9  bu.  per  acre ;  where  rye 
alone  was  used  the  yield  was  8  bu.  per  acre ;  and  when  no  fertilizer  or  rye  was 
used  the  yield  was  nothing. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  wireworms  prefer  feeding  upon  rye  to  feeding 
OB  com,  and  that  rye  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  com  as  a  trap  crop 
until  the  com  has  time  to  develop  a  root  system  sufficient  to  withstand  their 
attack.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  com  is  stimulated  in  the  early  spring  by  the 
application  of  quick-acting  f utilizers  or  by  other  means  the  plants  will  have 
developed  a  good  root  system  before  the  worms  can  become  destructive  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  injury  thereby  be  avoided.  As  regards  cotton^  it  is  said 
that  the  only  plat  which  gave  a  stand  was  the  one  that  had  been  limed. 

The  mango  weevil,  C.  L.  Mablatt  (17.  8,  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  HI, 
pp.  S,  figs.  2)» — ^Thls  circular  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  introducing  the 
mango  weevil  into  this  country  in  mango  seeds,  the  shipments  of  which  now 
arriving  are  largely  infested  with  the  pest  See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  764). 

This  weevil  now  inhabits  all  of  the  mango-growing  regions  on  the  Indian 
Ck;ean  and  adjacent  islands  and  occurs  throughout  the  Bast  Indies,  including 
the  Philippines  and  other  groups  of  South  Pacific  islands,  and  has  also  gained 
foothold  in  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  numerous  other  points.  Van  Dine 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  365)  that  in  Hawaii  during  the^first  year  of  an  ex- 
amination made  for  this  pest  60  per  cent  of  the  mangoes  were  infested,  and  the 
following  year  80  to  90  per  cent,  as  many  as  4  larvn  being  found  in  a  single 
seed  in  some  instances. 

The  egg  is  deposited  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fmit,  and  the  young  gmb 
burrows  at  once  into  the  seed  pod  and  develops  in  the  seed  to  a  pupa  and 
finally  to  the  adult  weevil.  It  remains  in  the  seed  for  some  time  and  can 
therefore  be  readily  distributed  with  seed  for  planting  or  with  the  ripened 
fruit  The  green  mango  soon  heals  up  over  the  egg  slit,  and  there  is  very  little. 
If  any,  exterior  indication  of  infestation.  Protected  as  the  weevil  is  within 
the  seed  pod,  it  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  insecticides  and  fumigation.  The  only 
means  of  determining  its  presence  is  by  opening  the  seed  pod  and  removing 
the  paper  like  covering  of  the  seed  itself,  when  the  work  of  the  larvse  and 
weevil  can  be  noted. 

As  preventive  measures  against  the  introduction  of  this  insect  the  author 
recommends  that  all  seeds  for  planting  purposes  be  opened  in  this  manner 
and  where  found  infested  burned,  and  that  apparently  sound  seed  be  germinated 
in  a  box  under  a  wire  scre^i  in  order  that  any  weevils  which  may  occur  in  the 
f«ed8  may  be  destroyed.  It  is  urged  that  the  State  of  Florida  use  whatever 
authority  it  may  have  to  prevent  or  control  Importations  of  mango  seeds. 

Bee  diseases  in  Ontario  {Ontario  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  190, 1911,  pp.  11), — ^This  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  bee  diseases,  and  their  occurence  In  Ontario. 

Bee  keeping  in  Ontario,  M.  Pettit  (Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  BtU.  191,  1911, 
pp.  S). — ^A  brief  tabulated  report  on  the  honey  prospects  for  1911  in  the  various 
counties  of  Ontario. 

The  wheat  jointworm,  J.  S.  Houseb  (0?Uo  8ta.  Bui.  226,  pp.  115-201,  figs. 
19). — In  this  bulletin,  which  is  based  on  observations  made  in  1908,  1909,  and 
1910,  the  author  describes  and  illustrates  the  life  history  and  habits  of,  and 
injury  caused  by,  Isosoma  tritici.  This  pest  has  been  present  in  some  sections 
of  Ohio  for  the  last  6  years,  the  infestation  occasionally  being  so  severe  that 
the  wheat  has  not  been  considered  worth  harvesting. 
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In  all  the  obseryations  made  It  was  found  that  the  coTering  leaf-aheath  was 
pierced  and  the  eggs  deposited  in  the  joints.  In  1909  the  Joints  high  up  in  the 
straw  were  attacked,  while  In  1910  the  lower  ones  were  selected.  It  appears 
that  the  youngest  Joints  are  selected  by  instinct  in  order  to  allow  the  longest 
possible  time  for  the  development  of  the  larva  before  the  hardening  of  the  straw. 
The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  higher  up  the  stalk  is  injured  the  less  is 
the  resulting  damage  that  may  be  expected.  While  the  larvae  sometimes  occur 
singly,  at  other  times  as  many  as  25  will  be  found  above  a  single  Joint,  each  in  a 
single  cell.  Hibernation  occurs  in  the  closed  larval  cells,  the  insect  being 
either  in  the  larval  or  pupal  stage.  This  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
remedial  measures.  It  is  shown  that  moisture  in  the  straw  which  contains  the 
hibernating  insects  has  much  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  pest  Adults  forced 
to  emerge  by  keeping  stubble  in  a  warm  room  were  exposed  for  19  hours  on 
December  22  to  a  temperature  that  dropped  to  10"*  F.,  without  ill  effect  Maps 
are  given  which  indicate  the  localities  in  Ohio  in  which  it  was  definitely  ascer- 
tained that  this  pest  occurred  during  the  years  1908, 1909,  and  1910. 

Observations  were  made  of  the  varieties  of  wheat  affected.  "Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  study  of  varieties,  as  pertains  to  the  Jointworm  problem,  indicates 
that  one  sliould  select  a  wheat  with  a  fair-sized,  stiff  straw,  which  is  known  to 
do  well  in  his  section.  The  stiffness  prevents  falling,  and  if  the  straw  is  fair- 
sized,  it  is  believed  that  the  preseuce  of  the  Jointworm  larvae  within  its  walls 
does  not  injure  it  to  the  extent  that  it  would  if  the  straw  were  undersized." 

Tests  of  the  effect  of  fertilizers  are  reported  in  tabular  form.  A  study  made 
of  the  3  tests  described  reveals  no  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  fertilized  or 
unfertilized  wheat  is  more  susceptible  to  Jointworm  attack  under  all  condi- 
tions and  during  various  seasons.  The  author  concludes,  however,  that  it  pays 
to  fertilize  liberally  as  the  increased  yield  more  than  ofteets  the  harm  pro- 
duced by  the  greater  percentage  of  infestation  which  may  prevail. 

As  regards  the  time  of  seeding  the  author  states  that  at  present  the  only 
dependable  recommooidation  to  be  made  is  that  the  wheat  be  sown  on  that  date 
which  with  average  conditions  has  been  found  to  yield  the  best  crop.  He 
thinks  that  the  danger  from  straw  stacks  has  been  unduly  emphasized  and  that 
the  danger  from  old  stubble  has  been  too  little  considered.  His  observations 
indicate  that  wheat  adjoining  stubble  is  more  severely  infested  than  that  grown 
some  distance  away.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  Jointworm  adults  will 
fly  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  is  probable  that'  under  stress  they  will 
fly  much  farther.  Of  the  several  species  of  parasites  Ditropinotus  aureoviridis 
occurs  in  greatest  numbers.  The  fungus  Sporotrichum  globiUifenim  was  found 
during  1909  and  1910  to  have  destroyed  great  numbers  of  over-wintering  pupe. 

The  burning  of  the  stubble  of  the  year  previous  is  considered  by  all  odds  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  measure  to  be  used  against  the  wheat  Jointworm, 
the  other  remedies  to  be  employed  being  **  nothing  more  than  a  thorough  system 
of  progressive  farm  practice." 

The  cotton  red  spider,  E.  L.  Wobsham  (Georgia  Bta.  BvU  92,  pp.  1S5-HU 
pl8.  5). — The  author  finds  that  in  the  latitude  of  Atlanta  the  red  spider 
{Tetranychus  gloveri)  passes  the  winter  in  the  adult  stage  and  even  propagates 
sparingly  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  freezing. 

"Bepeated  examinations  of  a  cotton  field  at  UnadiUa  revealed  the  spider 
present  throughout  the  winter  on  green  vegetation  in  the  field,  on  a  ditch 
bank,  and  in  a  marsh  adjoining  the  field.  Some  few  blackberry  leaves  re- 
mained green  all  winter  and  furnished  food  for  great  numbers  of  adult  spidera 
The  common  goldenrod  was  another  important  winter  food  plant  In  fact, 
all  green  vegetation  about  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  tough-leafed  plants, 
such  as  bramble  brier,  were  found  to  house  small  colonies  of  spiders.    The 
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bardinefis  of  the  spider  is  remarkable.  In  Atlanta  violet  leaves  infested  with 
the  spiders  were  gathered  in  an  ice-coated  condition  from  open  beds.  When  the 
ice  thawed  the  spiders  resumed  their  activities." 

In  experiments  conducted  at  Unadilla  daring  the  winter  it  was  found  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  spiders  were  isolated  from  food  plants,  but  with  other- 
wise normal  surroundings,  they  all  perished.  "  In  several,  instances  during  the 
winter  spiders  were  observed  at  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  even  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  always  on  living  plants.  Such  positions  were  occu- 
pied only  temporarily  and  apparently  on  account  of  affording  better  protection 
from  the  cold. 

"  From  breeding  experiments  conducted  in  the  laboratory  it  was  found  that 
the  female  deposited  from  1  to  12  eggs  per  day  for  a  period  of  6  to  10  days. 
Ninety-four  eggs  was  the  largest  number  noted  as  being  deposited  by  any  one 
female,  80  being  the  average  in  a  large  number  of  experiments.  The  eggs 
usually  hatch  in  midsummer  In  3  or  4  days,  whereas  at  lower  temperatures  a 
week  or  10  days  and  even  longer  periods  of  time  were  recorded.  .  «  . 

**  Some  few  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  upper  surface  of  badly  infested  leaves, 
but  such  cases  are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  The  young  at  first  have 
6  legs,  but  after  the  first  molt  they  have  8.  They  molt  twice  before  they  are 
fully  grown.  Usually  from  9  to  14  days  are  consumed  in  reaching  the  adult 
stage.  In  all,  3  or  4  weeks  cover  the  entire  life  cycle  of  individual  spiders 
during  the  summer.  In  cotton  fields  the  spiders  seldom  become  numerous 
enough  to  attract  attention  until  the  first  of  July.'* 

As  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  juice  from  cotton  leaves  slight  yellow 
spots  appear  on  the  surface  which,  as  the  feeding  progresses  and  infestation 
becomes  more  severe,  enlarge  and  the  leaves  begin  to  curl.  Gradually  the  leaf 
turns  reddish  brown  in  color.  Cotton  thus  attacked  has  a  rusty  red  color  in 
its  final  stage. 

''Cotton  and  peas  are  by  f^r  the  most  seriously  Injured  staple  crops,  and 
the  spiders  always  discriminate  In  favor  of  them. where  a  selection  of  food 
plants  is  to  be  had.  ...  Of  the  greenhouse  and  ornamental  plants  attacked, 
violets  perhaps  rank  first.  Chrysanthemums,  carnations,  and  the  morning 
glory  are  close  seconds.  Roses  are  not  so  seriously  affected.  Violet  beds  hous- 
ing over-winter  adults  were  so  badly  infested  by  the  middle  of  April  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched.  ...  In  vegetable  gardens 
and  on  truck  farms  beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  watermelons  are  attacked. 
The  two  former  are  very  susceptible  to  red  spider  injury.  At  Unadilla,  Ga., 
in  the  late  summer  beans  and  tomatoes  were  observed  stripped  of  their  foliage 
by  the  pests."  No  deciduous  fruit  trees  were  observed  to  be  attacked  even 
when  readily  accessible  to  the  Gfpiders  and  their  more  desirable  food  was 
scarce. 

The  lady  beetle  8tethoru8  punctum  was  the  only  natural  enemy  of  this  pest 
observed,  both  the  larvae  and  adult  beetles  feeding  upon  the  spiders  as  well  as 
their  eggs. 

"Of  14  sprays  tested  3,  viz,  the  lime-sulphur  solution,  Scnlecide,  and  soap 
solution,  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  The  remaining  sulphur  compounds 
were  more  or  less  beneficial,  but  not  to  a  degree  to  warrant  recommendation. 
The  lye  solution  and  tobacco  teas  were  practically  worthless.  The  soap  solu- 
tion killed  from  83  to  92  per  cent  of  the  spiders,  but  very  few,  if  any,  eggs. 
Both  the  lime-sulphur  and  Scaleclde  solutions  gave  admirable  results,  killing 
over  99  per  cent  of  the  spiders  as  well  as  the  eggs.  No  injurious  effect  was 
apparent  from  any  of  the  sprays." 

Since  the  adult  spiders  pass  the  winter  on  green  vegetation  it  is  recommended 
that  the  winter  food  plants  be  destroyed  by  practicing  tsJl  plowing  in  infested  > 
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areas.  **  Ditch  banks  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  green  Tegetation  durtaig 
the  winter.  The  more  nearly  all  winter  food  plants  are  destroyed  in  close 
proximity  to  infested  cotton  fields  the  more  unlikely  th^y  will  be  to  become 
infested  the  following  year." 

Studies  on  the  biolog7  of  the  Texas  fever  tick,  H.  W.  Gbatbill  ( U,  B.  Dept 
Agr,,  Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  BuL  ISO,  pp.  7-42,  tables  2,  fiffs.  3). — ^This  bulletin  is 
based  upon  studies  conducted  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  during  1907-^  In  cooperation 
with  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Alabama  Station. 

Following  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  biological  studies  of  this  tick, 
the  author  describes  his  methods  of  study.  Under  periods  of  the  nonparasitic 
portion  of  development,  studies  of  the  preoviposition,  oviposition,  incubation, 
hatching,  and  longevity  periods  are  reported  upon.  Then  follow  accounts  of  tbe 
number  of  eggs  laid  and  precentage  hatched,  experiments  with  horizontal  tubes, 
records  obtained  from  the  field  plats,  percentage  of  females  ovipositing,  effect  of 
immersion  in  water  on  engorged  females,  the  influence  of  moisture  on  the  incuba- 
tion period,  periods  in  the  parasitic  portion  of  development,  observations  on 
the  movement  of  ticks  after  the  first  and  second  molt,  early  distinguishing  of 
females  by  males,  experiments  in  transferring  ticks  on  cattle,  experiments  on 
rearing  unfertilized  females,  the  occurrence  of  dead  ticks  on  cattle,  and  the 
host  relations  of  the  cattle  tick. 

A  bibliography  of  22  titles  is  followed  by  an  appoidix  consisting  of  2  tablefl» 
the  first  on  individual  records  of  ticks  used  in  the  experiments  and  the  second 
giving  data  on  parasitic  development  of  the  ticks  on  animala 

Some  of  the  more  important  ticks  of  the  tTnited  States,  W.  D.  Hunteb  and 
F.  C.  BiSHOPP  iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  219-230,  pU.  2).— Tills 
paper  gives  brief  accounts  of  10  of  the  more  important  ticks  that  occur  in  tbis 
country. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NUTBITION. 

[Experiments  with  wheat  and  flour],  R.  Habcoubt  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr. 
Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  S6  {1910),  pp,  81-98),— In  a  study  of  Nos.  1  and  2  grades 
of  northern  wheat  of  the  crop  of  1910,  in  comparison  with  1909  wheat,  it  was 
found  that  the  water  absorption  in  the  new  wheat  was  lower,  '*  but  that  is  only 
natural  when  new  wheat  is  compared  with  old  wheat  that  had  been  kept  in 
a  dry  place  for  12  months.  In  all  other  respects  the  fiour  from  the  new  wheat  Is 
fully  equal  to  that  from  the  old  wheat,  and,  when  we  consider  the  advantage 
due  to  aging  of  the  latter,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  miller  has  nothing  to 
fear  in  milling  the  wheat  of  the  1910  crop." 

From  baking  tests  with  a  number  of  varieties  of  Ontario  spring  wheats,  the 
author  concludes  that  "  without  trying  to  give  too  much  imi)ortance  to  these 
baking  tests  of  one  year's  crop,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Early  Java  gave 
the  best  all-around  results,  while  French,  Gatineau,  Red  and  White  Fife, 
White  Russian,  and  Preston  Springs  gave  results  which  compared  wonderfully 
well  with  the  Manitoba-grown  Standard." 

A  large  number  of  baking  tests  with  Ontario-grown  winter  wheats  of  1909-10 
showed  that  there  were  some  wide  variations  in  the  qualities  of  the  wheats  of 
the  two  seasons,  the  most  notable  point  of  difference  being  in  the  percentage  of 
wet  gluten,  the  amount  being  in  general  less  in  the  1910  crop  than  in  wheats 
grown  the  preceding  year.  However,  the  author  concludes  that  "although 
there  is  such  a  wide  difference  in  some  respects,  the  two  crops  are  not  Tcry 
far  apart  in  the  quality  of  the  bread  they  will  produce." 

The  results  obtained  with  carbon  blsulphid,  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  and  sulphur 
as  mill  fumigants  are  noted  below  from  another  source. 
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Some  additional  data  are  reported  regarding  the  nature  of  a  commercial  sub- 
stance recommended  for  fumigating  flour  mills.  A  chemical  analysis  showed 
that  this  material  contained  nicotine  and  other  forms  of  alkaloids.  There  was 
no  opportunity  to  determine  its  efficiency  In  destroying  Insects  In  mills,  but 
the  author  was  "  unable  to  find  that  It  did  any  injury  to  the  flour.  The  strong 
smell  of  burning  tobacco  noticeable  on  the  flour  did  not  quickly  disappear,  and 
was  evident  In  the  bread  made  from  heavily  treated  flour  even  3  weeks  after 
treatment  Otherwise  the  bread  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  made  from 
the  untreated  flour." 

Investigations  on  the  effects  of  bleaching  flour  are  also  summarized  and  dis- 
cussed. According  to  the  author,  the  results  obtained  lead  to  the  belief  that 
•*  bleaching  flour  with  the  oxlds  of  nitrogen  produced  by  the  electrical  method 
whitens  the  flour  and  slightly  Improves  the  texture  and  appearance  of  the  loaf. 
This  difference  is  more  pronounced  with  the  flour  from  new  wheat  than  with 
that  from  older  wheat  The  color  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  with 
the  gas  is  whiter,  but  to  many  people  It  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  creamy  tint 
of  the  normally  aged  flour.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  the 
water  absorption ;  In  fact,  in  all  our  work  we  get  rather  lower  absorption.  The 
volume  of  the  loaf  is  slightly  Increased,  and,  naturally,  as  the  bleaching  is  a 
process  of  aging,  the  Increase  in  volume  is  most  noticeable  in  the  flour  from  new 
wheat.  To  sum  up,  it  would  appear  that  bleaching  has  some  of  the  effect  of 
time  in  improving  flour,  but  does  not  give  the  full  results  of  'aging'  produced 
by  time." 

For  earlier  work  see  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  868). 

Effect  of  mill  funilgants  upon  flour,  R.  Habooubt  (Northtcest.  Miller,  8S 
(1910),  No,  11,  pp.  661,  662,  ftffs.  5).— As  a  contribution  to  the  question  of  mill 
fumigation  for  the  destruction  of  insects  the  author  carried  on  investigations 
en  the  influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon  blsulphld,  and  sulphur  fumes  upon 
the  composition  and  baking  quality  of  flour. 

Treatment  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas,  under  the  experimental  conditions,  did 
not  destroy  the  bread-making  quality,  while  treatment  with  carbon  bisulphid 
and  sulphur  fumes  resulted  In  darker  loaves,  poorer  in  texture  and  in  general 
appearance.  The  author  further  concludes  that  treatment  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  carbon  bisulphid  vapor  did  not  materially  affect  the  production  of 
alcohol-soluble  or  water-soluble  protelds,  but  that  In  both  hard  and  soft  wheat 
flour  the  sulphur  treatment  materially  increased  the  amount  of  water-soluble 
protelds.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  soft-wheat  flour.  "The  water-solu- 
ble protelds  were  also  Increased  slightly  by  the  carbon  bisulphid  treatment,  both 
in  the  hard  and  soft  flour,  but  more  particularly  in  the  latter.  .  .  . 

''The  acidity  of  the  flours  was  also  influenced,  more  particularly,  as  would 
be  expected,  by  the  sulphur  fumes,  and  possibly  It  is  this  factor,  together  with  Its 
effects  on  the  gluten,  which  most  seriously  injures  the  sulphur-treated  flour." 

The  effects  of  fumigants  on  the  bacteriological  life  of  flour  were  also  studied, 
hydrocyanic  acid  showing  no  reduction  in  micro-organisms,  carbon  bisulphid  a 
slight  reduction,  and  sulphur-treated  flour  a  great  reduction. 

"  From  the  above  results,  it  Is  very  evident  that  carbon  bisulphid  would  be 
very  much  more  Injurious  to  flour  than  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  results  were  not 
continued  long  enough  to  ascertain  how  long  the  carbon-blsulphid-treated  flour 
would  be  in  getting  back  to  normal  condition,  but  the  experlmoit  was  discon- 
tinued because  it  was  felt  that  if  flour  would  not  become  normal  in  4  or  5 
months  from  time  of  treatment,  it  would  practically  be  as  fatal  to  the  miller  as 
it  It  never  would  regain  its  original  condition. 
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"The  carbon  blsnlphld  Is  very  eifectlve  In  destroying  insect  life,  but  it  is 
evident  tbat,  if  tbis  material  is  to  be  used  as  a  fomigant,  all  wheat  or  flour 
must  be  removed  from  the  mill  before  the  fumigation  is  done.** 

The  author  points  out  that  precautions  must  also  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
the  materials  under  consideration,  owing  to  their  poisonous  properties. 

A  preliminary  note  on  the  nutritive  value  of  white  and  of  standard  bread, 
L.  Hill  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  S627,  pp.  1068,  1069).— White  and  so-called 
"standard**  bread  were  compared  in  tests  with  rats  (2  lots  of  25  each)  fed 
exclusively  on  such  breads  or  flour  and  water  for  6  weeks.  The  total  gain  on 
white  flour  was  114  gm.  and  on  standard  flour  (i.  e.,  flour  containing  sufficient 
germ  and  bran  products  to  make  it  represent  80  per  cent  of  the  original  wheat 
berry)  278  gm.  Ten  of  the  rats  fed  white  flour,  originally  included  in  the  test, 
died,  as  compared  with  6  fed  on  the  standard  flour  bread. 

The  author  states  that  he  fed  another  lot  on  white  flour  plus  an  amount  of 
wheat  germ  about  equal  to  that  in  standard  flour  and  obtained  results  as  good 
as  those  with  such  flour. 

When  pancreatic  digestion  tests  were  made  the  standard!  flour  gave  the 
Adamklewlcz  reaction  for  tryptophane  earlier,  "showing  that  this  essential 
amino  acid  is  split  off  earlier,  and  therefore  is  probably  better  absorbed  in  the 
intestine  and  utilized  in  the  body.** 

Tests  in  which  15  individuals  chewed  a  weighed  quantity  of  2  sorts  of  flour 
for  2  minutes  did  not  show  any  differences  in  acidity. 

According  to  the  author,  "it  seems  clear  that  either  our  standard  flours 
contained  something  essential  to  growth  which  was  not  in  our  white  flours, 
or  that  the  white  flours  contained  something  detrimental — ^for  example, 
improvers.  ... 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  germ,  the  growing  part  of  the  wheat  grain, 
would  contain  ambio  acid  groupings  ess^itial  for  growth,  and  possibly  bodies 
which  activate  the  enzyms  engaged  in  the  digestion  of  the  proteins  of  wheat 
Treatment  of  the  white  flour  may  have  destroyed  these  bodies.  .  .  . 

"  It  seems  clear  that  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  largely  fed  on  bread  and 
margarine  or  bread  and  jam,  ought  to  have  the  standard  and  not  the  white 
bread  tested  by  us.  How  tar  the  results  are  due  to  treatment  of  our  white 
flours  by  '  bleaching/  etc.,  we  are  not  able  to  say,  and  we  can  not  theref6re  gen- 
eralize that  all  white  flours  are  worse  than-  standard.'* 

Comparative  nutritive  value  of  white  and  standard  bread,  E.  S.  Edie  and 
G.  C.  B.  Simpson  {BHt.  Med.  Jour,,  1911,  No.  ^628,  p.  1151).— From  tests  with 
pigeons,  which  are  briefly  reported,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  standard  or 
whole  meal  bread  is  superior  to  white  bread. 

The  results  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  work  by  L.  Hill  reported 
above. 

Comparative  nutritive  value  of  white  and  standard  bread,  G.  Watson 
(Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2628,  p.  1151).— In  a  critical  discussion  of  the  paper 
by  li.  Hill,  noted  above,  the  author  states  that  in  experiments  which  he  carried 
on  with  rats  fed  white  and  standard  bread  no  appreciable  differences  could  be 
observed  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  bread. 

The  bread  supply  of  France,  B.  F.  Yost  {Daily  Com.  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[U.  8.],  IS  {1910),  No.  U6,  pp.  llS2-llS4).—StaitLMc&l  and  other  data  are  sum- 
marized in  this  brief  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  formation  of  albuminoses  in  meat  products,  Mattbel  and  Abnaud 
(Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  {191\1),  No.  16,  pp.  7(>d-7ii).— Analytical 
studies  of  p&t^s  and  sausage  showed  that  such  goods  often  contained  albuminoee 
when  fresh.    This  is  probably  in  part  at  least  derived  from  gelatin  and  is  due 
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to  bacterial  action.  The  data  are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
food  poisoning. 

Conceminfir  fish  flesh,  C.  Ulrich  (Arch.  Pharm.,  249  (1911),  Nos.  1,  pp. 
68-80;  2,  pp.  81-92;  aha.  in  Chetn.  Zenm.,  1911,  J,  No.  U,  p.  1(^75). —The  author 
reports  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  investigations  on  the  effects  of  different 
methods  of  cooking  and  preserving  fish  with  special  reference  to  chonical  com- 
position and  losses  sustained. 

In  general,  he  concludes  that  there  is  much  variation  in  the  amount  of 
edible  material  in  fish,  regardless  of  the  method  of  preserving  or  cooking,  the 
range  noted  being  from  48  to  95.2  per  cent  Those  methods  of  handling  fish 
are  to  be  preferred  which  Involve  the  least  labor,  as  boiling,  or  those  in  which 
the  fish  is  marketed  ready  for  use,  as  smoking,  pickling,  salting,  frying,  marlnat- 
ins,  aiid  cooking  in  oil  or  in  a  jelly.  When  fish  was  boiled  a  loss  was  noted 
in  all  classes  of  nutrienta  When  baked,  lean  fish  gained  in  ftit  content,  owing 
to  the  added  fat,  and  fried  fish  gained  in  nutritive  value,  owing  to  the  flour 
or  bread  used  in  preparing  it.  Salting,  pickling,  smoking,  and  marinating  all 
lessened  the  several  nutrients  in  the  fresh  fish  flesh.  In  genial,  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  all  methods  of  preparation  lessened  the  amount  of 
nutritive  material  originally  present  The  experimental  data  are  discussed  in 
detail. 

Cheese  and  other  substitutes  for  meat  in  the  diet,  O.  F.  Last oworthy  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  S59-S70)  .^-^The  possibility  is  discussed  of  using 
flsh,  eggs  and  milk,  dried  beans  and  other  legumes,  nuts  and  nut  products,  com- 
mercial meat  substitutes,  mushrooms  and  other  edible  fungi,  and  cheese,  In 
place  of  meat,  in  suitable  combination  with  other  foods,  in  order  that  a  palat- 
able diet  may  be  secured,  special  attention  being  paid  to  cheese  and  cheese 
dishes.  The  summary  is  based  on  extended  investigations  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  nutrition  investigations  of  this  Office. 

On  the  blanchln^r  of  vegetables  (Pure  Product8y  7  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  918- 
S20). — ^A  considerable  amount  of  data  is  summarized  regarding  the  relative 
losses  sustained  in  steam-cooked  vegetables  in  comparison  with  those  cooked 
in  hot  water.  See  also  a  previous  note  by  Maurel  and  Carcassagne  (E.  S.  R., 
22,  p.  368). 

[A  new  asparagus  product]  {Pure  Products,  7  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  320), — ^A 
product  designed  for  use  in  maldng  asparagus  soups  and  similar  dishes  is 
described,  which  is  prepared  by  separating  the  soft  pulp  from  the  flber  of 
fresh  asparagus  and  preserving  It  In  cans  In  the  form  of  a  thick  paste. 

Studies  of  the  more  Important  legumes  cultivated  in  Togo  and  Oerman 
East  Africa,  O.  Gbimme  {Ztsehr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  «.  Genussmtl.,  21  {1911), 
No.  9  pp.  547-65S). — ^Analyses  of  mungo  beans,  lablab  beans,  cowpeas,  and 
other  legumes  are  reported  in  comparison  with  earlier  work. 

The  basic  extractives  of  mushrooms,  F.  Kutscheb  {Ztachr. '  Untersuch. 
Nahr,  u.  Qenu88mtL,  21  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  535-540) .—Cholin  and  betain  were 
identified.  The  chief  basic  material  present  was  probably  potassium.  The  re- 
sults are  discussed  in  relation  to  invalid  dietetics.  See  also  a  previous  note 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  665). 

Pentosans  in  lower  fungi,  A.  W.  Dox  and  R.  E.  Nmnio  {Jouk  Biol.  Chem.,  9 
{1911),  No.  S-4,  pp.  267-269).-— From  studies  with  AapergUlus  niger  and  5 
other  conmion  saprophytic  molds,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  pentosans 
"are  normal  constituents  of  the  cell  structure  of  lower  fungi  and  are  formed 
independently  of  the  presence  of  pentose  complexes  in  the  culture  medium.'* 

The  results  also  indicated  that  not  more  than  traces  of  purins  could  have 
been  present 
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A  comparative  study  of  gnpea  from  froBea  and  imfrozen  tUim,  Huoites 
{Ann,  Falsify  4  (1911),  Nas.  SO,  pp.  175,  176;  SI,  p.  258).— The  data  reported 
had  to  do  particularly  with  the  yield  and  character  of  grapes  and  the  resulting 
wine  from  frozen  and  protected  vines. 

Dried  grapes  in  Greece,  L.  Boos  (Ann,  FalHf,,  4  (1911),  Nos.  29,  pp.  11S-1B6; 
SI,  p.  258).— A  summary  of  data  regarding  the  dried  grape  industry  in  Greece. 

A  study  of  the  comiK>8ition  of  Hawaiian  pineapplesy  W.  P.  Kellkt  (Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chetn.,  S  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  49S-i05) ,—l!he  pineapples 
analyzed  were  found  to  vary  considerably  in  composition,  the  sugar  conteut 
ranging  from  0.15  to  15.23  per  cent,  and  the  acidity  from  0.22  to  1.16  per  cent, 
and  increasing  generally  as  the  sugar  increased.  On  the  whole  Hawaiian 
pineapples  show  much  the  same  average  composition  as  those  grown  elsewhera 

''Green  pineapples  contain  less  acidity  than  the  ripe  fruit  and  also  a  small 
percentage  of  fiber,  reducing  sugar,  and  sucrose.  Dextrin  and  starch  do  not 
occur  in  important  quantities  in  pineapples  at  any  staga  The  reducing  sugars 
and  sucrose  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the  rii)e  fruit.  In  the  ripening 
of  pineapples  gathered  green  the  most  important  chemical  change  that  takes 
place  is  the  conversion  of  reducing  sugars  into  sucrose,  but  the  total  sugar 
content  appears  not  to  be  increased. 

"The  cells  of  green  pineapples  as  seen  under  the  high-power  microscope 
contain  a  thickened  layer  on  the  cell  walls,  which  raiders  it  difficult  to  express 
the  juice  from  the  cella  In  the  ripening  process  this  layer  gradually  becomes 
dissolved  away,  until  at  maturity  the  cell  walls  are  extremely  thin  and  easily 
ruptured.  With  pineapples  that  are  gathered  green  and  allowed  to  ripen  the 
thickoied  coat  on  the  cell  walls  also  becomes  dissolved,  thus  apparently  increas- 
ing the  juice  in  the  fruit  but  without  materially  changing  its  concentration. 

"  During  the  normal  ripening  of  the  pineapple  a  rapid  accumulation  of  sngsrs 
and  a  slight  increase  in  acidity  takes  place.  When  the  fruit  becomes  approxi- 
mately half  ripe,  it  contains  at  least  three-fourths  of  its  maximum  sugars." 

Classiflcation  of  ice  cream  and  related  frozen  products — score  card  for  ice 
cream  juderinsr,  M.  Mobtensen  (Iowa  8ta,  Bui.  12S,  pp.  S5SS65,  fig,  i).— On 
the  basis  of  a  summary  of  data  the  author  classifies  ice  cieams  as  follows: 
(1)  Plain  ice  creams;  (2)  nut  ice  creams;  (3)  fruit  ice  creams;  (4)  biaque 
icecreams;  (5)  parfaits;  (6)  mousses;  (7)  puddings;  (8)  aufaits;  (9)  lactos; 
and  (10)  icea  The  last  section  is  subdivided  into  sherbets,  milk  sherbets, 
frappes,  punches,  and  souffles. 

A  number  of  formulas  for  making  ice  cream  are  given  and  a  score  card  is 
proposed  for  judging  the  quality  of  ice  cream. 

The  contamination  of  ice  cream — a  sanitary  and  bacterlologrical  study, 
G.  F.  BucHAN  (Jour,  Hyg.  [Caml^ridge],  10  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  9S-1S0,  pL  i).— 
The  author  reports  the  results  of  a  sanitary  and  bacteriological  study  of  the 
Ice  cream  industry  in  England,  and  of  numerous  investigations.  The  premises 
of  50  ice  cream  manufactories  were  inspected,  their  methods  investigated,  and 
bacteriological  examinations  made  of  samples  tak^i  immediately  before  heat- 
ing the  ice  cream  mixture,  after  cooling,  and  after  freezing. 

In  general  he  did  not  find  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  under  conditions  or 
with  precautions  necessary  to  insure  a  clean  product  The  bacteriological 
pollution  of  ice  cream  he  considered  is  due  to  insufficient  initial  heating,  or  to 
contamination  during  cooling  and  freezing  from  "unclean  vessels  and  covers, 
the  addition  of  unclean  ice  to  hasten  freezing,  the  unclean  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  dirty  surroundings." 

Brief  directions  are  given  for  the  sanitary  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  and 
bacteriological  standards  are  suggested. 
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fm-  Cotton-seed  oil  as  a  food  for  man,  H.  W.  Wilet  (Nat.  ProvisUmer^  44  {191 1), 
.v  Jfik  2Sj  pp.  28-SS,  figs.  12). — ^The  importance  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  food  f6r  man 
jg:  is  emphasized  and  suggestions  made  for  increasing  its  use.    The  author  regards 

it  as  a  wholesome  and  valuable  fat  food. 
J.  Grain  and  malt  coffee,  Rubneb  and  Kbatts  (VrtljschK  Oerichtl.  Med,  u. 
,^  OffentL  8anitat8%o.f  S.  «er.,  40  {1910),  No,  2,  pp,  S28,  329;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZenthU, 
•?>  1910,  II,  No.  19,  p.  149S).—'i:he  data  presented  have  to  do  with  the  adultera- 
,.-.  tion  or  sophistication  of  coffee  with  glazed  grain  and  malt  coffee. 
4^2  Preservatives  in  food,  H.  E.  Davies  {Jour.  Roy.  Inst,  Pub,  Health,  19  {1911), 
»,  'No.  b,  pp.  2Sf:t-292). — In  this  discussion  of  the  question  of  preservatives  the 
^^  aathor  summarizes  some  of  his  own  work,  particularly  that  which  has  to  do 
^  with  the  detection  of  unusual  preservatives,  as  sodium  peroxld  in  milk  and 
^,  flonrin  compounds.  He  points  out  that  in  general  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
/^  use  preservatives  "which  will  evade  the  skill  of  the  public  analyst" 
^  Inspection  of  imported  food  and  drufir  products,  R.  E.  Doouttlb  {U.  8. 
;^"  Dept.  Affr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp,  201-212). — Laws  regarding  Imported  food  and 
drug  products,  their  inspection  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  inspection 
^ .  procedure,  and  imported  foods  and  drugs  and  their  sophistication  are  the 
principal  topics  considered  in  this  summary  and  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Report  of  the  chemist,  J.  Hobtvet  {Bien.  Rpt.  Mifvn.  State  Dairy  and  Food 
^;  Comr,,  IS  {1909-10),  pp.  197-261) .-Out  of  a  totel  of  4,193  samples  of  canned 
^  truits  and  vegetables,  cheese,  dairy  products,  alcoholic  liquors,  miscellaneous 
^  food  products,  and  white  lead  and  mixed  paints  which  were  examined,  2,018 
" .     samples  were  declared  illegal. 

The  handliner,  transportation,  and  storage  of  perisliable  foodstuffs,  J.  S. 
'I     Hepburn   {Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  171   {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  585-^98,  figs.  7). —A 
digest  of  data,  particularly  relating  to  the  work  of  the  food  research  laboratory 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Departmoit. 
^^        Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  March,  1010  {U.  8.  Dept.  Com.  and  Labor,  Bur. 
'^_     Labor  Bui,  87,  pp,  ¥+877-708,  dgms.  4). — ^A  large  amount  of  statistical  data 
^      regarding  prices  of  foods  and  other  commodities  Is  summarized,  as  well  as  in- 
formation regarding  the  cost  of  living,  earnings,  and  hours  of  labor  in  European 
countries.    A  paper  entitled  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  of  Union  Carpenters  in 
the  United  States  and  in  English-Speaking  Foreign  Countries,  by  E.  Stewart,  is 
Included,  and  a  number  of  court  decisions  affecting  labor  are  given. 

Cost  of  livinsr  in  Germany,  1907-8  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Com.  and  Labor,  Bur.  Labor 
BirZ.  88,  pp,  V'\'097-926'^X). — Statistical  and  other  data  regarding  the  cost  of 
living  of  families  of  moderate  Income  in  Germany  in  1907--8,  and  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  in  Germany  and  Austria,  are  included  in  this  bulletin,  as  well  as 
a  digest  of  recent  reports  of  state  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  and  of  recent  for- 
eign statistical  publications,  and  also  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor. 

Some  observations  on  diet  in  India,  B.  N.  Ghosh  {Jour,  Roy,  Inst.  Pub. 
Health,  19  {1911),  Mo.  5,  pp.  293-299;  Diet,  and  Hyg.  Qaz.,  27  {1911),  No.  8,  pp, 
h70^47S). — ^In  connection  with  a  critical  discussion  of  studies  of  diet  in  India, 
IMirticularly  McCay's  work  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  167),  the  author  suggests  dietaries 
for  natives  and  for  Ehiropeans,  and  especially  recommends  the  use  of  milk 
products  in  the  native  diet. 

Some  features  of  nutrition  dnringr  growth,  L.  B.  MRin>EL  {Jour.  Home 
Bcon,,  3  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  262-268).— A  summary  and  digest  of  data,  with  a 
general  discussion  of  diet  during  infancy  and  childhood. 

What  to  eat  and  why,  G.  C.  Smith  {Philadelphia  and  London,  1911,  pp. 
^^0).~.Dlet  in  relation  to  disease  of  various  sorts  is  discussed  in  this  volume, 
<leBigned  particularly  for  medical  students  and  for  practitionera  In  addition 
to  specific  directions  for  arranging  various  diets,  the  author  discusses  such 
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general  questions  as  tlie  composition  of  food,  the  principles  underlying  its  nse, 
and  the  scientific  reasons  why  a  change  of  diet  is  desirable  in  certain  diseases 
and  ways  for  arranging  such  special  diets  in  a  practical  mann^. 

Good  things  to  eat,  R.  Estes  {Chicago,  1911,  pp,  142,  pi,  i).— A  large  number 
of  recipes  are  given  for  soups,  meat  and  flsh  dishes»  vegetables,  desserts,  etc 

The  book  embodies  the  author's  practical  experience  in  connection  with  din- 
ing-car and  restaurant  cookery,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the  dishes 
can  be  prepared  from  such  stores  as  might  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  din- 
ing car. 

The  sncoessfol  home  cook,  Lucy  H.  Yates  (London  [1910],  pp.  7///+2|5).— 
Many  recipes  are  included  for  pastry  and  desserts  as  well  as  for  meat  disbeB, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  methods  of  pre- 
paring food  and  to  the  consideration  of  general  housekeeping  problems. 

This  book  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  English  methods  of  housekeep* 
ing.  However,  the  author's  discussions  of  economy  and  other  topics  are  of 
general  application. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  and  the  results  of  experiments  with  it,  G.  F. 
Langwobtht  and  R.  D.  Milneb  ( 17.  £f.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  807^18, 
pl8.  2). — The  construction  and  operation  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  in  its 
improved  form  are  described. 

"As  regards  construction,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  an 
air-tight  and  heat-tight  metal-walled  chamber,  with  outer  insulating  walls, 
which  is  of  a  size  suitable  for  experiments  with  man.  The  chamber  is  equipped 
with  conveniences  so  that  the  subject  may  remain  in  it  for  long  periods  if  need 
be.  Air  circulation  through  the  apparatus  is  provided  for,  the  respiration 
products  being  removed  and  oxygen  added  as  required.  The  respiratory  prod- 
ucts and  other  excretory  products  are  measured  and  analyzed  in  comparison 
with  the  food  supply,  the  oxygen  consumption  is  determined,  and  also  the  total 
energy  (I.  e.,  hent)  output  of  the  body.  With  this  apparatus  it  is  tlieretoie 
possible  to  study  the  complete  balance  pt  income  and  outgo  of  matt»  and 
energy  in  the  body,  to  measure  the  respiratory  quotient — ^that  is,  the  ratio 
between  oxygen  consumption  and  carbon  diozid  excretion — and  to  study  other 
indexes  of  body  change. 

"Ck)ntrol  tests  have  shown  that  even  in  experimoxts  of  long  duration  the 
measurements  which  are  made  are  as  accurate  as  those  obtained  in  the  analysis 
of  small  quantities  of  material  by  the  usual  laboratory  methods.  It  seems  fiiir 
to  conclude  that  the  respiration  calorimeter  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument 
of  precision,  useful  for  the  study  of  everyday  problems  as  well  as  those  of 
scientific  interest" 

See  also  a  previous  account  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  601). 

A  method  for  determining  the  total  respiratory  exchancre  in  man,  C  6. 
Douglas  (Jour.  Physiol.,  42  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  XVII,  XVIII,  dgm.  i).— The 
author  describes  a  mouthpiece  and  gas  bag  for  collecting  respiratory  products, 
which  may  be  worn  by  the  subject,  and  designed  for  experiments  of  abort 
duration.  The  advantages  claimed  are  the  lightness  of  the  apparatus,  its 
portability,  ease  of  adjustment  to  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  "the  ne^ 
essary  manipulations  can  be  done  by  the  subject  himself  without  external  help. 
The  method  is  equally  adapted  for  determining  the  total  respiratory  exchange 
during  rest  and  under  conditions  of  even  violent  muscular  work,  such  as  nin- 
ning,  and  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  examination  of  clinical  cases." 

The  increase  in  metabolism  due  to  the  work  of  typewriting,  T.  M.  Cai- 
PENTEB  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem^,  9  (1911),  No.  3-4,  pp.  2Sl-266).—OontinuiDgeBLT\ia 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  568),  respiration  calorimeter  experiments  were  made  with 
5  subjects,  including  both  men  and  women.  r^^^r^T. 
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According  to  the  author's  summary,  during  typewriting  at  the  rate  of  57  to 
115  words  per  minute,  there  was  an  increase  of  pulse  rate  from  90  to  about  120 
and  in  respiration  from  19  to  30,  as  well  as  an  Increase  in  body  temperature. 
The  work  of  typewriting  resulted  in  an  increase  of  from  30  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  metabolism,  or,  on  an  average,  about  50  per  cent  above  metabolism  at 
rest. 

"  The  amount  of  Increased  energy  above  the  resting  metabolism  per  1,000  words 
was  on  the  average  about  7  calories  and  the  increase  in  both  the  carbon  dloxid 
and  the  oxygen  was  2.5  gm. 

**  The  increase  In  carbon  dloxid  and  oxygen  due  to  1,000  strokes  upon  a  type- 
writer was  0.57  and  0.54  gm.,  respectively,  and  about  1.6  calories  increase  in 
&iergy  output 

"  The  measure  of  metabolism  by  periods  during  the  work  of  typewriting 
shows  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  energy  required  per 
1,000  strokes.  This  was  more  marked  in  the  individuals  whose  hands  and  fin- 
gers became  extremely  tired,  which  would  indicate  that  during  fatigue,  work 
is  accomplished  more  economically. 

"  The  average  equivalent  amount  of  work  calculated  from  the  Increase  in 
metabolism  in  these  experiments  varied  from  1,950  to  4,600  kgm.  per  hour  and 
the  calculation  based  upon  these  results  gave  an  average  of  145  kgm.  per  1,000 
strokes  of  typewriting. 

"  The  variation  in  the  increase  in  metabolism  due  to  the  work  of  typewriting 
in  these  different  individuals  is  considered  to  be  due  to  differences  in  Indi- 
Tidaal  facility  and  technique.  The  female  subjects  showed  a  more  uniform 
increase  than  the  2  male  subjects  who  represented  the  extremes  in  these 
experiments." 

Motion  study — a  method  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  workman, 
F.  B.  GiLBBETH  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  XXJII-\- 116^-32,  flgs.  ^-4).— In  this  dis- 
cussion of  efficiency  in  labor  the  author  gives  a  description  and  general  outline 
of  motion  study  and  considers  at  length  variables  of  the  worker,  of  the  sur- 
rormdings,  and  of  the  motion,  and  also  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  motion 
study.  Health,  modes  of  living,  nutrition,  body  size,  training,  and  experience 
are  among  the  variables  of  the  worker  which  the  author  discusses. 

As  the  author  points  out,  "  the  aim  of  motion  study  is  to  find  and  perpetuate 
the  scheme  of  perfection.  There  are  three  stages  in  this  study :  Discovering  and 
classifytng  the  best  practice;  deducing  the  laws;  and  applying  the  laws  to 
standardize  practice,  either  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  output  or  decreasing 
hours  of  labor,  or  both." 

R.  T.  Kent  contributes  an  introduction  to  the  volume. 

Some  observations  upon  the  deep  temperature  of  the  human  body  at  rest 
and  after  muscular  exertion,  N.  D.  Babdswixl  and  J.  E.  Chapman  {Brit.  Med. 
Jaur.^  1911,  No.  2628,  pp.  1106-1110,  difm.  J). — ^The  temperature  measurements 
were  made  with  subjects  at  rest  and  walking  and  running  for  different  distances 
and  at  different  speeds.  The  recorded  data  show  that  hi  general  there  was  a 
rise  in  temperature  with  normal  individuals  as  a  result  of  exercise.  Though 
undertaken  in  connection  especially  with  the  subject  of  temperatures  in 
tuberculosis,  the  work  is  of  general  interest 

IMgrestive  leucocytosls  after  the  Ingrestion  of  raw  or  cooked  meat,  P.  Las- 
SABLitBE  and  C.  Richet  (Oompt.  Rend.  Boc.  BM.  IParWl,  70  {1911),  No.  15, 
pp.  6S7"6S9). — The  data  reported  and  discussed  were  obtained  in  experiments 
with  dogs  and  have  to  do  with  the  Increased  number  of  leucocytes  observed 
after  eating  meat  and  with  the  phenomena  of  alimentary  anaphylaxis. 
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DifiTcstloxL  and  assimilAtion  of  raw  starch  of  different  sorts  in  the  normal 
and  pathological  digestive  tract,  L.  Fofanow  (ZUchr.  Klin,  Med.,  72  {tBll}, 
No,  S-4,  p.  257;  aU.  in  Zenthl.  Biochetn.  u.  BiophyB.,  11  {1911),  No.  IS-l^ 
pp.  556,  557). — ^According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  no  differences  were  ob- 
served in  the  digestion  and  resorption  of  wheat,  oat,  and  rice  starcli,  GO  gm. 
being  almost  completely  resorbed  in  the  normal  digestive  tract  Raw  potato 
starch  was  from  2.5  to  4  times  less  well  digested,  the  digestion  and  resorption 
being  particularly  bad  when  the  starch  was  taken  in  the  form  of  isolated  starch 
cells  with  their  covering  of  cellulose. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  various  pathological  conditions,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  author  concludes  that  In  cases  of  f^rmoitative  dyspepsia  raw  starch 
of  any  sort  is  much  less  well  digested  than  when  taken  baked  or  boiled.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  isolated  potato  starch  cell& 

Studies  on  water  drinking.^Vt  Intestinal  putrefaction  during  copious  and 
moderate  water  drinking  with  meals,  W.  M.  Hattbei£  and  P.  B.  Hawk  (Arch, 
Int.  Med.,  7  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  610-^23). —Aixordhkg  to  the  experimental  data 
reported,  the  drinking  of  copious  amounts  of  water  (1,000  cc.)  and  moderate 
amounts  (500  cc.)  decreased  intestinal  putrefaction,  "as  measured  by  the  uri- 
nary iadican  output 

"  Ck)plous  water  drinking  caused  a  more  pronounced  lessoiing  of  the  putre- 
factive processes  than  did  the  moderate  water  drinking. 

"  In  copious  water  drinking  the  total  ethereal  sulphate  output  was  Increased 
colncidently  with  the  decrease  in  the  indlcan  output  This  observation  for- 
nisbes  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  indlcan  has  an  origin  different 
from  that  of  the  other  ethereal  sulphates,  and  that  they  can  not  correctly  be 
considered  as  Indexes  of  the  same  metabolic  process.  •  .  . 

"The  decreased  intestinal  putrefaction  brought  alK>ut  through  the  ingestion 
of  moderate  or  copious  quantities  of  water  at  mealtime  is  probably  due  to  a 
dimlnutlcm  of  the  activity  of  indol-formlng  bact^ia,  following  the  accelerated 
absorption  of  the  products  of  protein  digestion  and  the  passage  of  excessive 
amounts  of  strongly  acid  chyme  into  the  intestine." 

Data  are  also  given  regarding  experimental  methods. 

Experiments  on  the  relation  of  nitrogen  to  sulphur  in  metabolism, 
O.  Gboss  {Ztsohr.  Ewpt.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  9  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  171-189  dgm*. 
10), — ^The  effect  of  feeding  lecithin  was  one  of  the  questions  considered  in 
the  extended  investigations  reported  on  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and 
BuliAor, 

The  metabolism  of  manganese  and  the  law  regarding  manganese  and  iron 
minimum,  G.  M.  Piccinini  {ArcK  Farmaool.  8per.  e  8oL  Aff.,  10  {1910),  Ho, 
9-10,  pp.  U9-iS6;  ab%.  in  €hem.  ZmUU^  1911,  J,  No.  11,  pp.  82S,  824)-— Manga- 
nese is  found  in  the  human  body  and  in  the  lower  animals  in  small  and  variable 
quantities.  It  is  derived  from  animal  food  and  in  smaller  amounts  from  vege- 
table food. 

When  given  to  a  dog  per  os  manganese  was  resorbed  from  the  digestive  tract 
and  stored  in  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen,  and  intestinal  wall.  Manganese  is 
excreted  chiefly  in  gall  and  through  the  Intestinal  mucus  membrane,  and  in 
much  smaller  quantity  in  the  urine.  The  administration  of  manganese  canaed 
an  Increase  in  the  iron  content  of  the  blood,  liver,  and  spleen.  Since  manganese 
forms  an  integral  constituent  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  directly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  hematqgen.  Manganese  regulates 
the  absorption  of  iron  and  also  the  total  assimilation. 

A  contribntioB  to  the  etiology-  of  beriberi,  S.  KAJnnu.  and  O.  RoaERBDV 
{Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge^,  10  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  49-S5,  pL  i).— The  experimenti 
reported  on  the  relation  of  rice  diet  to  beriberi  were  made  with  poultry. 
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The  conclnslon  was  reached  that  a  disease  very  simlUir  to  beriberi  can  be 
produced  by  a  diet  of  peeled  rice,  independently  of  climate  or  locality.  **  This 
fact  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  the  {Aysiology  and  hygiene  of  nutrition, 
demonstrating  the  inefficiency  of  an  exclusive  rice  diet  to  sustain  life." 

The  experiments  further  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alcohol-soluble  proteid 
of  barley,  at  any  rate  in  the  quantities  used,  did  not  prevent  the  disease,  and 
that  the  t>eneflcial  action  of  barley,  when  added  to  a  rice  diet,  was  due  to 
some  other  constituent  of  this  cereal. 

"  The  addition  to  a  rice  diet  of  large  quantities  of  calcium  and  of  phosphorous 
(as  calcium  carbonate  and  calcium  phosphate)  seems  also  unable  to  prevent 
the  disease." 

Experiments  with  salts  of  aluminium  and  beryllium,  W.  J.  Gies  (Jour. 
Pharmacol,  and  Expt.  Ther.,  2  {1911),  No,  4,  p.  40S).—A  preliminary  note  on 
work  reported  below. 

On  the  absorption  of  aluminium  from  aluminised  food,  M.  Steel  (Amcr. 
Jow.  Physiol.,  28  (1911),  No,  2,  pp.  94-102). — ^When  alum  was  administered  in 
aluminum-free  foods  to  dogs  or  when  they  were  given  biscuits  baked  with  alum 
baking  powder,  "aluminum  in  comparatively  large  amounts  promptly  passed 
into  the  blood. 

"  Absorbed  aluminum  circulated  freely,  but  as  it  did  not  show  any  pronounced 
t^dency  to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  its  full  effects  must  have  been  registered 
outside  of  the  circulation." 

When  aluminum  chlorid  was  administered  intravenously,  from  5.55  to  11.11 
per  c«it  of  the  aluminum  passed  from  the  blood  Into  the  feces  during  the  3  days 
Immediately  following  the  injection.  "  Whether  the  aluminum  passed  directly 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestine  or  was  excreted  by  the  liver,  or  whether  both 
channels  (or  others)  were  followed,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained." 

Deterioration  of  aluminum  and  aluminum  utensils,  E.  Hetn  and  O.  Baueb 
(Mitt.  K.  Materialpriifunifsamt  Oross-Lichterfelde  West,  29  (1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
i-28;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1911,  I,  No.  12,  p.  91S).— The  results  are  reported 
of  a  chemical  study  of  deterioration  in  aluminum  utensils,  in  which  the  solu- 
bility in  water  and  various  solutions  was  especially  studied.  Treatment  with 
vaseline  diminishes  the  effect  of  tap  water  and  similar  solutions. 
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Uendelism,  R.  C.  Punwett  (New  Yot%  1911,  5.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  Xrv+ 
192,  pU.  7,  figs.  35).— A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  lucid  exposition  of  Men- 
del*8  law.  The  revision  includes  results  of  investigations  since  the  previous  edi- 
tion was  issued. 

Computation  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation,  H.  S.  jENNmos  (Amer.  Nat., 
45  (1911),  No.  5S5,  p.  419), — A  note  which  suggests  an  easy  method  for  reducing 
the  large  product  numbers  resulting  in  the  method  proposed  by  Harris  (E.  8. 
B.,  24,  p.  375)  in  computing  the  coefficient  of  correlation. 

On  sex  chromosomes  in  hermaphroditism,  W.  E.  Castle  (Amer^  Nat.,  45 
(1911),  No.  595,  pp.  425-430), — The  author  makes  use  of  the  recent  studies  of 
Boverfo  and  Schleip*  with  parthenogenetlc  invertebrates  to  show  how  they 
provide  a  way  of  reconciling  the  opposed  views  that  sex  determination  is  inde- 
pendent of  environmental  Influences  and  that  it  is  dependent  upon  them, 
although  he  finds  no  positive  evidence  that  environmental  agencies  control  sex 
in  the  higher  animals. 

oTerhandl.  Phys.  Med.  Oesell.  WUrzburg,  n.  ser.,  41  (1911),  pp.  88-^. 
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Oerm-eell  determinants  and  their  sicrnifleance,  R.  W.  Hegnek  {Amer,  Nat, 
45  {1911),  No.  5S5,  pp,  S85-S97,  figs.  6). — ^Pole  disk  granules  are  called  germ 
cell  determinants  because  only  those  cells  which  gather  in  the  granules  be- 
come germ  cells.  Several  hypotheses  concerning  their  origin  and  significance 
are  suggested.  "  The  attention  of  investigators  ought  to  be  directed  toward  the 
problem  of  discovering  the  origin  and  complete  history  of  these  bodies  since 
their  bearing  upon  the  theories  of  heredity  is  of  fundamental  importance." 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

An  experimental  study  of  somatic  modifications  and  their  reappearance 
in  the  offspring,  F.  B.  Sumneb  {Arch,  Enttoickl.  Mech.  Organ.,  30  {1910),  pt.  2, 
pp.  S17-S48,  pis.  9,  figs.  11). — ^The  author  submits  further  data  on  experiments 
with  mice  in  support  of  the  inheritance  of  somatic  modifications  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  378). 

The  effect  on  breeding  of  the  removal  of  the  prostate  gland  or  of  the 
vesiculflB  seminales,  or  of  both;  together  with  observations  on  the  condition 
of  the  testes  after  such  operations  on  white  rats,  G.  Walkeb  {Johns  HopkiM 
Hosp.  Rpts.,  16  {1911),  pp.  223-255,  pi.  1). — ^The  excision  of  the  prostate 
glands,  or  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  or  both,  in  white  rats  did  not  in  all  cases 
affect  the  structure  of  the  testes.  When  both  were  removed  they  failed  to 
breed,  although  spermatozoa  were  found,  but  when  only  one  of  the  organs  was 
removed  they  produced  offspring,  indicating  that  one  organ  could  replace  to 
some  extent  the  function  of  the  other.  "  Excision  of  the  prostate  did  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  structure  or  function  of  the  seminal  vesicles." 

Studies  in  the  experimental  analysis  of  sex,  6.  Smith  {Qvart.Jour.  Micros. 
Bci.  [London],  n.  ser.,  55  {1910),  No.  218,  pp.  225-240,  pi.  1;  56  {1911),  No.  223, 
pp.  591-612). — The  author  has  continued  the  studies  along  the  line  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  173).  A  case  is  also  reported  in  which  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis caused  a  degeneration  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  a  cockerel,  acc<HD- 
panled  by  atrophy  of  the  sexual  characters,  but  without  approaching  those  of 
the  female,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  sex-limited  inheritance. 

The  injection  of  testes  extract  into  hens  was  found  to  have  an  entirely  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  increase  of  the  comb  in  8  out  of  9  adult  and  young  hens,  when 
compared  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  growth  observed  in  control  birds.  The 
injections  had  no  observable  effect  on  the  health,  body  weight,  fertility,  blood 
properties,  or  other  features,  although  large  quantities  were  administered  over 
periods  varying  from  15  to  75  days. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feed  stuffs,  P.  H.  Smith  sr  al.  {Massachusetts  8ta. 
Bui.  136,  pp.  3-^6). — ^This  contains  results  of  feed  inspection  in  1910,  with 
comments  thereon.  Analyses  reported  include  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal, 
gluten  feed,  dried  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  distillers'  dried  grains,  clover 
meal,  alfalfa  meal,  wheat  by-products,  rye  meal,  bone  meal,  meat  scraps,  com 
meal,  hominy  meal,  oats,  provender,  fortified  starchy  feeds,  com  bran,  dried- 
beet  pulp,  clover  and  alfalfa  meals,  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds. 

Analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  sold  in  Maryland  {Md.  Agr.  Col. 
Quart.,  1911,  No.  52,  pp.  6). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  cottonseed  and  linseed 
meals,  gluten  feed,  beet  pulp,  distillers'  grains,  meat  meal,  beef  scrap,  molasses 
feeds,  and  proprietary  poultry  and  mixed  feeds. 

Concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  {Dept.  Agr.  Tenn.  BtUs.  1,  1910,  pp. 
88;  2,  1911,  pp.  93). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  wheat  by-products,  com  bran, 
hominy  feed,  cottonseed  meal,  dried  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  beet  scrap, 
dried-beet  pulp,  alfalfa  meal,  linseed  meal,  chicken  feeds,  and  proprietary  mixed 
feeds. 

[Analyses  of  cattle  feeds],  R.  Habooubt  {Ann.  Bpt.  Ontario  Agr.  OoL  and 
Expt,  Farm,  36  {1910),  pp.  77-7d),^Aftaly8^  w^  reported  of  74  samples  of 
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Cftttle  feeda,  including  com,  wheat,  oat,  barley,  and  flax  products,  linseed  cake, 
linseed  meal,  mixed  feeds,  pea  meal,  rice  meal,  molasses  feeds,  proprietary  feeds, 
and  silage.  The  requirements  of  the  Ck>mmercial  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  which 
came  into  force  January  1,  1010,  are  noted. 

Study  of  the  conservation  of  olive  residue,  R.  Mascille  (Bui.  Dir,  Agr,  Com. 
et  Colon,  [Tunis],  U  (1910),  No.  57,  pp.  ^7MS2).— Experiments  are  reported 
with  formalin,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  antiseptics  to  prevent  fermentation 
9nd  the  growth  of  molds  on  the  residue  of  the  olive  press  when  used  for  stock 
feed. 

Feeding  experiments,  W.  Schneidewind,  D.  Meteb,  and  Gb5bler  (Landw. 
Jahrb.,  S9  (1910),  Erganzungah.  3,  pp.  161-195,  206,  207).— -In  rations  for  swine 
containing  steamed  potatoes,  barley,  and  fish  meal  the  best  gains  were  made 
with  a  high  protein  content  in  the  early  part  and  with  a  low  protein  content  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  feeding  period.  The  average  gain  per  head  and  day  with 
a  high  protein  content  was  0.63  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  0.5117  marks  (about  8.8  cts. 
per  pound) ;  on  a  medium  protein  content,  0.04  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  0.493  marks; 
and  on  a  low  protein  content,  0.0  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  0.509  marks.  When  soy  beans 
were  substituted  for  the  fish  meal  the  corresponding  gain  with  a  high  protein 
content  was  0.68  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  0.5179  marks.  The  percentages  of  dressed 
weight  for  the  4  lots  were  80.4,  81.2,  and  79.4,  respectively. 

Beet  chips  were  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  dried  potatoes,  and  are  not 
recommended  in  rations  for  swine.  Other  experiments  with  dried  potatoes  have 
been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  472). 

Fattening  cattle  were  found  to  do  equally  well  whether  tied  in  a  common  stall 
or  wh^i  at  liberty  in  a  box  stall. 

Pine  needles  when  made  a  part  of  the  ration  for  wethers  compared  very 
unfavorably  with  bran  or  meadow  hay. 

The  analyses  of  feeds  used  are  given. 

Fattening  steers  of  different  ages,  J.  W.  Wilson  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui. 
J 25,  pp.  60-72,  figs.  6). — ^This  experiment  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  gains 
made  by  steers  of  the  same  quality,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  with  the 
same  kind  of  grain  rations,  but  of  different  ages,  and  also  to  test  the  effect  of 
age  of  steers  on  the  production  of  pork  with  pigs  following. 

The  cattle  consisted  of  2  lots  each,  6  to  the  lot,  of  yearlings,  2-year-old,  and 
3-year-old  steers.  One  lot  of  each  age  was  home-bred  and  the  other  range- 
bred  cattle  The  feed,  which  was  the  same  for  each  lot,  consisted  of  upland 
prairie  hay,  shelled  com,  and  linseed  meal.  One-tenth  as  much  linseed  meal 
was  given  each  lot  as  it  would  eat  of  shelled  com,  and  all  the  hay  that  was 
wanted.  Enough  pigs  were  put  in  each  yard  to  pick  up  the  waste.  The  tests 
lasted  127  days. 

In  the  home-bred  lots  the  3-year-olds  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.52 
lbs.  and  consumed  7.42  lbs.  of  com,  5.81  lbs.  of  hay,  and  0.73  lb.  of  linseed  meal 
per  pound  of  gain ;  the  2-year-olds  averaged  2.39  lbs.  gain  daily  and  consumed 
6.53  lbs.  of  com,  5.8  lbs.  of  hay,  and  0.64  lb.  of  linseed  meal  for  each  pound  of 
gain ;  the  yearlings  made  a  daily  gain  of  2.48  lbs.,  and  for  each  pound  of  gain 
they  consumed  5.63  lbs.  of  com,  4.32  lbs.  of  hay,  and  0.55  lb.  of  linseed  meal. 
In  the  range-bred  lots  the  3-year-olds  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.72  lbs. 
and  required  8  lbs.  of  com,  4.34  lbs.  of  hay,  and  0.79  lb.  of  linseed  meal  per 
pound  of  gain;  the  2-year-olds  averaged  2.55  lbs.  gain  daily  and  consumed 
7.8  lbs.  of  com,  3.57  lbs.  of  hay,  and  0.78  lb.  of  linseed  meal  for  each  pound  of 
gain ;  the  yearlings  made  a  daily  gain  of  2.52  lbs.  and  for  each  pound  of  gain 
required  6.6  lbs.  of  com,  2.7  lbs.  of  hay,  and  0.66  lb.  of  linseed  meal.  De- 
ducting the  gain  made  by  one  2-year-old  steer,  which  was  considerably  below 
the  average,  the  3-year-olds  made  an  average  gain  for  the  whole  period  of  383  -- 
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lbs.,  the  2-year-olds  327  lbs.,  and  the  yearlings  318  lbs.  There  were  782  Hm. 
of  pork  produced  following  the  S-year-olds,  738  ]b&  following  the  2-year-olds, 
and  38d  lbs.  following  the  yearlings.  Placing  a  yalue  of  1  ct  a  pound  on 
concentrates  and  $8  a  ton  on  hay,  the  average  profit  per  head  for  the  S-year- 
olds  was  $16.46,  for  the  2-year-old8  $12.85,  and  for  the  yearlings  $13.20.  This 
includes  the  pork  produced  but  not  the  manure. 

In  shipping  to  market,  a  distance  of  686  miles,  the  home-bred  lots  were  fed 
sheaf  oats  and  the  range-bred  lots  prairie  hay.  The  average  losses  per  bead 
for  the  lots  fed  sheaf  oats  were  3-year-old8  61  lbs.,  2-year-olds  56  lbs.,  and 
yearlings  37  lbs. ;  for  the  lots  fed  prairie  hay  the  average  losses  were  3-year- 
olds  53  lbs.,  2-year-old8  49  lb&,  and  yearlings  39  lbs. 

[Distillery  slop  for  beef  cattlel  {Breeder's  Oaz.,  59  {1911),  No.  24,  p. 
U12). — ^An  account  of  the  methods  of  feeding  distillery  slop  as  practiced  in 
Kentucky,  where  about  60  per  cent  of  the  beef  produced  is  made  from  dlstllleiy 
waste,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  industry  is  diminishing  because  distillers 
obtain  a  better  price  for  their  slop  when  dried  and  shipped  to  ESnrope. 

Cost  of  raisinsr  lambs,  G.  E.  Day  {Ann,  Rpt,  Ontario  Agr.  Col,  and  Expt. 
Farm,  36  {1910),  pp,  135-137). — In  an  experiment  with  10  lambs  dropped  from 
March  1  to  March  5  the  average  weight  at  2  months  was  56.2  lbs.  and  the  cost 
of  gain  6.85  cts.  per  pound.  This  includes  all  food  consumed  by  the  ewes  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  and  service  fees,  less  value  of  wool,  but  does  not  include 
risk,  interest,  and  labor.  The  rations  of  ewes  and  lambs  from  lambing  con- 
sisted of  oats,  bran,  oil  cake,  roots,  and  alfalfa.  Five  of  the  lambs  in  the 
above  experiment  were  kept  on  pasture  with  no  supplementary  feed  until 
October  15,  when  they  were  put  ujpon  feed  consisting  of  oats,  oil  cake,  bran, 
hay,  and  roots  for  30  days,  at  which  time  the  5  lambs  weighed  664  Iba  and  bad 
cost  4.58  cts.  per  pound.  The  average  daily  gain  for  the  5  lambs  before  going 
to  pasture  was  0.71  lb.,  on  pasture  0.37  lb.,  and  in  pen  on  full  feed  0.47  lb. 

Experiments  with  swine,  G.  E.  Day  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Bttpt. 
Farm,  36  {1910),  pp.  138-Hl). — ^The  average  cost  per  pig  for  raising  72  pigs 
to  11  weeks  of  age  was  $2.46.  This  includes  service  fees,  maintenance  of  diy 
STOWS,  and  value  of  food  consumed  by  sows  and  litters,  but  does  not  include 
risk,  interest,  labor,  and  manure. 

Several  experiments  were  conducted  with  40  of  these  pigs  to  compare  alfalfa, 
skim  milk,  and  pasture,  using  com  meal  as  a  check.  In  90-day  tests  the  meal 
alone  produced  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.07  lbs. ;  meal  and  alfilfii 
pasture,  1  lb.;  meal  and  green  alfalfa  in  pens,  1.13  Iba;  meal  and  skim  milk 
in  pens,  1.34  lbs.;  meal,  skim  milk,  and  green  alfalfa  in  pens^  1.36  Iba  In 
these  tests  1  lb.  of  meal  was  equal  to  4.3  Iba  green  alfalfa  or  6.79  Iba  skim 
milk.  Valuing  the  pigs  at  $5  each,  the  skim  milk  at  20  eta  per  100  Iba,  and 
the  green  alfalfa  at  $3  per  ton,  the  price  received  per  ton  for  meal  with  tlie 
hogs  selling  at  5  eta  per  pound  was  $20.46,  and  at  8  eta  $63. 

On  the  use  of  barley,  barley  feeds,  and  maize  for  f atteninsr  swine,  H.  Bock 
and  D.  Enobshdiivo  {FUhling*s  Landw.  Ztg„  59  {1910),  No.  24,  pp.  841-858).-- 
Pigs  about  7  months  of  age  fed  for  a  period  of  49  days  made  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  0.711  kg.  (1.56  lbs.)  when  maize  and  palm-nut  cake  were  used 
as  a  supplement  to  potato  fiakes  and  skim  milk,  and  0.606  kg.  when  barley  and 
an  additional  quantity  of  potato  flakes  were  given  as  a  supplement  There  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  percentage  of  dressed  weight  in  the  lots,  or  in  tbe 
analytical  constants  of  the  fat,  except  that  the  melting  point  of  the  flat  in  tlie 
maise-fed  lot  was  2  per  coit  higher  than  that  of  the  barley  lot. 

The  development  of  the  body  of  cattle  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the  grow- 
ing period,  W.  Waoneb  {Arb.  Deut.  QeseU.  ZOchtungsk.,  1910,  No.  8,  pp.  i^, 
tables  15,  pU.  14).— This  contains  data  on  the  grov^  of  (mttl^  determined 
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chiefly  by  periodical  measarementa  In  gnefml  dnrtng  tb%  flpst  year  the 
greatest  increase  was  in  height,  and  the  second  year  in  length  and  breadth. 
In  the  third  year  there  was  some  Increase  in  brei^dth  and  a  considerable  In- 
crease in  flesh. 

There  are  many  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Beef  raising  in  Canada,  J.  B.  Sfbhcek  (Canada  Dept.  Agr,,  Branch  Live 
Stock  Comr.  Buh  IS,  pp.  119,  pis,  25,  figs,  92;  V.  8,  Senate,  Com,  an  Finance, 
62.  Cong.  1.  Best.,  1911,  pp.  118). — A  special  report  of  all  phases  of  the  beef 
industry,  made  to  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  reprinted  by 
order  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.  B.  Senate. 

Cattle  in  southern  Bhodesia,  R  Wallace  {London,  [1909^,  pp.  12,  fgs.  9). — 
A  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Battve  Africander  cattle  and  crosses 
with  European  breeds. 

Outlines  of  modern  sheep  breeding,  U.  Telschow  (Orundries  der  neu^eit- 
lichen  achafzucht.  Hanover,  1911,  pp.  232,  pi.  1,  fga.  AS).— This  worlc  treats 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  sheep,  the  principles  of  breeding  and 
feeding,  and  the  common  diseases  of  she^.  It  Is  written  f^m  the  natural 
history  point  of  view,  but  so  as  to  furnish  information  for  the  practical 
breeder. 

Brood  sows:  Selection,  feeding  and  management,  C.  Chbistopheb  {Arkan- 
sas 8ta.  Circ.  10,  pp.  i). — ^This  circular  contains  information  for  the  practical 
swine  breeder. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  breeds  of  swine  in  the  Gtonnan  Oolonles 
of  the  South  Seas,  M.  Bauschkk  {Arch.  Natvrgesch.,  77  {1911),  I,  No,  J,  pp. 
ISi,  pis.  5).— A  study  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  swine  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 

From  skeletal  measurements  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Bus 
vittatus  was  the  principal  species  of  swine,  8.  niger  and  8.  papuensis  being  only 
sui>erflcia]ly  difi'erent  from  the  modem  rQ)resentatives  of  8.  vittatus.  On  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  and  the  Caroline  Islands  they  are  found  mostly  in  a 
feral  condition  while  in  the  Mariana  Islands  a  larger  number  are  domesticated. 
Some  swine  there  seem  to  be  a  cross  betweoi  8.  vittatus  and  the  wild  8.  scrofa, 
and  one  breed  is  apparently  a  cross  between  8.  vittatus  and  Roman  swine. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Iiard  from  wild  and  domestic  Philippine  hogs  and  the  changes  in  the 
constants  produced  by  feeding  copra  cake,  H.  D.  Gibbs  and  F.  Agcaoili  {PhU- 
ippine  Jour.  8oi.,  A.  Chem.  and  Geol.  8ci.,  5  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  89-43). — ^Analyti- 
cal constants  are  reported  of  lard  obtained  from  the  wild  hog,  natlTe  domestic 
hogs,  and  an  imported  Chinese  breed. 

**  The  variation  in  the  constants  of  the  lard  of  the  Philippine  wild  hog  from 
the  normal  lard  values  is  seen  to  be  rather  slight  and  is  chiefly  noticeable  in 
the  low  titer.  The  Koettstorfer  number  is  slightly  high.  The  iodin  values, 
while  about  normal,  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  constants  given  by  Lew- 
kowitsch  for  the  wild  boar  which  was  a  native  of  the  Temperate  zone.  .  .  . 
From  the  results  of  this  work  it  is  evident  that  lean  hogs  will  deposit  a  body 
fkt  with  constants  considerably  Influenced  by  coconut  oil,  when  copra  cake 
forms  only  a  part  of  the  ration.  When  the  ration  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  copra  cake  the  influence  upon  the  constants  is  more  remarkable." 

The  fat  of  animals  fed  on  cottonseed  meal,  J.  Sanabeks  {Ann.  Fatsif,,  4 
{1911),  yo.  28,  pp.  72-75).— This  Is  a  statement  of  the  results  of  a  chemical 
and  physical  analysis  of  the  butter,  body  tkt,  and  lard  obtained  from  animals 
fed  cottonseed  products.  The  results  show  that  cottonseed  oil  was  present 
in  practically  all  the  animal  products. 
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The  Devon  pack  horse  as  an  army  horse,  C.  R.  Stavslet  (Jour,  Roy,  Agr. 
Soc.  England,  71  {1910),  pp.  79-^0,  pi  1).—A  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  pack  horse,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  the  breed  may  be  re- 
stored because  of  its  value  for  artillery,  transport,  and  cavalry  service. 

Horse  breeding  in  Germany,  G.  Rau  {Die  deutschen  Pferdezuchten.  Stutt-^ 
gart,  1911,  pp.  7X4-89,  pU,  26), — ^A  general  account  of  the  industry  in  Germany, 
and  a  study  of  noted  individuals,  with  tables  showing  their  ancestry. 

Sex-limited  inheritance  and  sexual  dimorphism  in  poultry,  H.  D.  Goodalb 
{Science,  n,  aer,,  SS  {1911),  No,  859,  pp,  9S9,  940), — ^An  experiment  in  crossiiig 
brown  Leghorns  with  buff  Plymouth  Rocks  is  reported,  in  which  it  appears 
that  a  recessive  character  sex  limited  in  Inheritance  can  be  utilized  in  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  sexual  dimorphism. 

Interim  report  on  the  poultry  industry  in  Germany,  E.  Bbown  {Jour,  Nat, 
Poultry  Organ.  8oc,,  5  {1911),  No,  1,  pp,  6-^5).— A  statistical  article,  wltti 
special  reference  to  the  Influence  of  the  poultry  industry  in  Germany  on  the 
supply  of  poultry  products  of  the  British  markets. 

Poultry  experiments  and  management,  T.  I.  Mairs  and  H.  W.  Jackson 
{Pennsylvania  Sta,  Bui.  107,  pp,  3-14,  figs,  S). — This  contains  information  on 
hatching  and  raising  chicks  and  on  chick  diseases,  and  reports  feeding  ex- 
periments 

The  gains  during  the  first  6  weeks  with  4  different  lots  of  chicks  were  as 
follows:  A  lot  of  50  White  Leghorns  fed  wet  mash  3  times  a  day,  hi  a  yard 
which  had  been  plowed  and  sown  to  oats  and  Dwarf  Essex  rai)e,  made  a  gain 
of  42  Iba,  and  required  4.26  lbs.  of  feed  to  make  a  pound  of  growth  in  live 
weight.  Sixteen  Barred  Rocks  and  24  Rhode  Island  Reds  fed  a  dry  mash 
from  a  hopper,  in  a  yard  similar  to  the  previous  lot,  made  a  gain  of  50.75  lbs., 
and  required  3.9  lbs.  of  feed  for  1  lb.  of  gain.  Fifty  White  Leghorns  on  a 
dry  mash  made  a  gain  of  30.5  lbs.,  and  required  4.54  lbs.  of  feed  to  make  a 
pound  of  gain.  Fifty  White  Leghorns  fed  a  dry  mashJProm  a  hopper,  in  a  yard 
of  sod  composed  of  timothy,  white  and  red  clover,  with  some  plantain  and 
shepherd's  purse,  made  a  gain  of  33.5  lbs.,  and  required  4.25  lbs.  for  each  pound 
of  gain.  As  the  chickens  grew  older  less  feed  was  required,  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  forage  furnished  by  the 
yards,  incident  to  the  ripening  of  the  oats. 

Three  lots  of  chicks  were  used  for  a  crate-fattening  experiment.  A  lot  of 
10  Grade  Barred  Rocks,  thin  in  flesh,  made  a  gain  of  10.75  lbs.  in  3  weeks, 
while  in  the  same  time  1  Barred  Rock,  2  Rhode  Island  Reds,  4  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  9  White  Leghorns  made  a  gain  of  8  lbs.,  and  a  lot  of  24  White 
Leghorns  and  1  Black  Minorca  gained  13  lbs.  in  live  weight  "The  gain  in 
weight  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  beneflt  of  crate  fattening.  The  most  impor- 
tant beneflt  is  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  which  unfortunately 
can  not  be  directly  expressed  in  flgures." 

Beport  of  the  professor  of  poultry  husbandry,  W.  R.  Gbaham  {Ann.  Rpt 
Ontario  Agr,  Col,  and  Expt.  Farm,  36  {1910),  pp,  156-161). — ^Twenty-three 
pullets,  from  a  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens  selected  for  high  egg  pro- 
duction and  the  eggs  of  which  had  hatched  well,  produced  in  October  101 
eggs  and  in  November  337  eggB,  Twenty-three  pullets,  reared  under  similar 
conditions  from  a  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  bred  especially  for  shape 
and  color,  produced  no  eggs  in  October  and  66  in  November.  The  bred-to-lay 
pullets  matured  earlier. 

The  average  cost  per  dozen  of  eggs  from  138  pullets  from  October  1  to  March 
1  was  18.62  cts. ;  from  March  1  to  September  1,  8.48  cts.  The  average  number 
of  eggs  per  hen  was  129.2.    Valuing  eggs  at  3  cents  each  the  average  profit 
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per  hen  over  and  above  the  cost  of  food,  which  was  charged  at  market  price, 
was  76.5  cts. 

In  a  poi  of  fowls  which  received  their  animal  food  in  the  form  of  butter- 
milk, 55  per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatched ;  where  10  per  cent  of  the  dry  mash  was 
beef  scrap,  50.5  per  cent  hatched ;  where  the  hens  had  all  the  beef  scrap  they 
wanted  in  a  hopper,  33  per  cent  hatched;  where  no  animal  food  was  given, 
58.5  per  cent  hatched ;  where  hens  received  about  three-fourths  lb.  green  cut  bone 
daily,  40.5  per  cent  hatched.  In  a  pen  of  23  Barred  Rock  pullets,  the  best  and 
strongest  of  a  lot  of  46,  mated  to  2  males,  full  brothers,  bred  from  a  hen  the 
esgs  of  which  had  hatched  well,  93.6  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  fertile  and 
73.4  per  cent  hatched.  In  the  pen  consisting  of  the  remaining  23  pullets  of 
the  above  lot,  mated  to  2  cockerels  bred  from  a  hen  the  eggs  of  which  had 
hatched  rather  poorly  and  the  chicks  had  had  a  mortality  of  40  per  cent,  97 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  fertile  but  only  39.7  per  cent  hatched. 

Farm  poultry,  with  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  poultry  houses  and 
fatteningr  chickens,  W.  R.  Graham  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  189,  1911,  pp.  64, 
figs.  46)- — ^This  bulletin  is  int^ided  to  give  information  to  farmers  and  others 
on  general  matters  pertaining  to  the  keeping  of  poultry.  The  subjects  treated 
are  the  construction  of  poultry  houses,  egg  production,  feeds  and  feeding,  incu- 
bation, rearing  chickens,  breeding  fowls  for  market,  for  meat  production,  and 
for  egg  production,  fattening  cliickens,  dressing  and  shipping  poultry,  eggs  for 
market,  and  breeds  of  poultry.  The  experimental  data  reported  have  been  noted 
from  other  sources. 

The  effect  of  the  present  method  of  handlinsr  egers  on  the  industry  and 
the  product,  M.  B.  Pennington  and  H.  C.  Pierce  ( U,  8.  Dept  Agr,  Yearbook 
1910,  pp.  461-476,  pi.  1). — ^This  contains  statistics  on  the  production,  storage, 
and  consumption  of  eggs,  with  suggestions  for  improving  methods  of  grading, 
packing,  and  shipping.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great  loss  due  to  delays 
in  marketing  and  bad  methods  of  handling. 

Data  gathered  from  20  shippers,  from  June  to  November,  inclusive,  showed 
that  4.36  per  cent  of  the  eggs  received  during  that  time  were  a  total  loss.  There 
was  a  further  partial  loss  for  stale  eggs,  dirty  eggs,  and  from  other  sources. 
Inquiry  among  country  storekeepers  in  October  showed  that  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  of  that  month  would  rank  as  "  firsts  "  on  the  Chicago  market, 
60  per  cent  as  "  seconds,"  due  to  long  holding,  5  per  cent  cracked,  and  4  per  cent 
were  rotten  or  stuck  to  the  shells  from  long  holding. 

The  sham  Indian  Runner  duck  (Farm  Poultry,  22  {1911),  No.  7,  p.  20S).— 
A  note  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  Indian  Runner  duck  did  not  origi- 
nate in  India,  but  is  a  common  breed  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  northern  France, 
and  native  to  that  region. 

The  value  of  the  shellfish  industry  and  the  protection  of  oysters  from 
sewage  contamination,  G.  W.  Stiles,  Jr.  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp. 
S71-S78,  pis.  2). — This  contains  statistics  of  the  industry  of  growing  and  can- 
nhig  oysters.  Other  topics  treated  are  methods  of  growing  oysters,  enemies  of 
the  oyster,  and  the  pollution  of  oyster  beds  by  means  of  sewage.  See  also  a 
previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  161). 

BAIB7  FABMIHG^BAIBTING. 

[Beport  of]  the  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ann.  Rpt, 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  36  {1910),  pp.  106-181).-— JAttle  variation 
was  found  in  the  fat  and  lactometer  determinations  of  samples  of  milk  taken 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  weigh  cans  at  intervals  of  from  2  minutes  up  to 
10  or  12  minutes  after  dumping,  _  , , ^S 
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In  pasteurizing  cream  containing  an  acidity  of  between  02  and  0.8  p«r  cent 
an  albuminous  coating  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  pasteurizer,  causing  consider- 
able trouble  and  delay.  This  trouble  was  not  noticed  in  cream  containing  otw 
0.3  per  cent  acidity,  nor  in  cream  that  was  separated  at  the  factory  and  tiUD 
pasteurized.    No  reason  is  assigned. 

In  similar  lots  of  cream  pasteurized  on  the  day  of  delivery  with  an  acidity 
of  0.335  per  cent  and  the  following  day  at  an  acidity  of  0.S35  per  cent,  there 
was  practically  no  difference  so  far  as  pasteurizing,  churning,  or  loss  of  fat  was 
concerned.  The  flavor  of  the  butter  was  apparently  injured  by  holding  the 
cream  so  long  before  pasteurizing  and  churning,  but  the  other  qualities  in  the 
butter — grain  and  texture,  color  and  salting— w^re  not  affected. 

In  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  a  culture  on  similar  cream,  raw  and 
pasteurized,  the  lots  pasteurized,  whether  with  or  without  culture,  churned  in 
less  time  and  made  better  quality  butter  than  did  the  raw  cream  lots.  "In 
these  experiments  there  was  little  difference  In  the  t&t  lost  in  the  buttermilk 
by  churning  raw  cream  or  pasteurized  lots." 

Continuing  the  tests  of  the  different  breeds,  incomplete  records  for  the  year 
show  the  average  percentage  of  casein  by  breeds  was  Holstein  2.1,  Ayrshire 
2.48,  and  Jersey  2.56,  and  that  of  fat  was  Holstein  3.44,  Ayrshire  8.d7,  and 
Jersey  4.49. 

The  average  moisture  content  of  21  samples  of  curd  flrom  western  Ontario 
cheeserles  was  42.306  per  cent;  in  22  samples  of  green  cheese,  34.664  per  cent; 
in  11  samples  of  ripe  cheese  34.63S  per  cent  The  corresponding  percentages  of 
moisture  in  curd  and  cheese  made  at  the  college  In  1910  were  48.282,  85.069,  and 
35.09. 

A  Study  of  the  effect  of  stirring  curds  at  the  time  of  dipping  showed  a  tead- 
ency  toward  the  development  of  more  acid  in  the  lots  stirred.  The  moistore 
content  was  greater  in  the  lots  not  stirred  by  4.4  per  cent  in  curds,  0.2  per  cent 
in  green  cheese,  and  0.48  per  cent  in  ripe  cheese.  The  average  yield  of  cheeM 
per  1,000  lbs.  milk  from  the  lots  not  stirred  was  92.95  lbs.,  from  the  lots 
stirred,  92.05  lbs.  The  percentage  of  shrinkage  during  one  month  was  2.70  ft>r 
the  lots  not  stirred ;  for  the  lots  stirred,  2.67.  **  The  quality  of  the  cheese  was 
a  little  over  one  point  better  from  the  curds  stirred."  The  conclnslon  is  drawn 
that  a  medium  amount  of  stirring  of  the  curds  at  time  of  dipping  will  prove 
beneficial.  However,  as  a  result  of  32  experim^its  along  the  same  line,  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  giving  the  curds  as  much 
stirring  at  time  of  dipping  as  Is  the  common  practice. 

In  the  work  on  relation  of  casein  and  fat  in  milk  to  the  yldd  of  cheese  by 
months  the  highest  percentages  of  fat  and  casein  were  in  August,  Septanbtf, 
and  October,  due  probably  to  advanced  lactation  in  the  cowa  Many  factors 
enter  into  the  question  of  cheese  making,  such  as  skill  of  the  cheese  maker, 
losses  of  fat  and  casein  in  whey  and  during  the  process  of  making  the  cheese^ 
amount  of  moisture  left  in  the  curd  and  cheese,  length  of  time  during  which 
cheese  is  kept  before  selling,  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  etc,  in  the 
ripening  room,  but  on  the  average  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  of  settlement  with  patrons  than  the  fat-casein  method.  Milk  containing 
an  average  of  3.862  per  cent  of  fat  and  2.652  per  cent  of  casein  produced 
4.64  Iba  more  cheese  per  1,000  lbs.  than  milk  containing  an  average  of  3.627 
per  cent  of  fat  and  2.442  per  coit  of  casein.  The  quality  of  cheese  from  the 
low-casein  milk  was  slightly  better  than  that  from  the  high-casein  milk. 

The  yield  of  cheese  was  slightly  greater  and  the  quality  better  using  a  coarse 
than  with  a  fine  curd  knife  due  probably,  it  Is  stated,  to  the  higher  molstioe 
content  of  the  green  and  ripened  cheese  by  using  the  coarse  knife. 
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Normal  milk  produced  an  average  of  2.58  lbs.  more  of  higher  moisture  content 
and  better  quality  cheese  than  similar  milk  (but  with  slightly  higher  per- 
coitages  of  fat  and  casein),  overripe.  The  yield  of  cheese  was  0.733  lb.  per 
1,000  IbsL  milk  more  when  the  curds  were  dipped  with  an  acidity  of  0.17  per 
cent  than  with  the  lots  dipped  at  0.2  per  cent  acidity.  The  quality  of  cheese 
was  practically  the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  effect  of  acidity  at  the  time  of  adding  the  rennet  (setting)  was  tested 
in  a  series  of  experiments.  While  the  results  were  not  so  pronounced  as 
expected,  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  was  slightly  less,  the 
yield  of  cheese  greater  by  a  little  over  1  lb.  per  1,000  lbs.  milk,  and  the  quality 
of  eheese  slightly  better  in  the  normal  lots  than  in  the  high-acid  lots. 

There  was  practically  no  difference  noted  in  the  use  of  2  brands  of  rennet 
extract  having  an  acidity  of  0.8  per  cent  and  1.22  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  dairy  herd,  6.  B.  Day  (Aim.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col,  and  Expt.  Farm,  S6 
(1910),  pp.  133,  134)'— 'The  record  of  the  dairy  herd  for  the  past  year  is  given. 
The  averages  for  the  herd  of  31  cows  are :  Number  of  days  milking,  276 ;  pounds 
milk,  7,411 ;  pounds  fat,  274.65 ;  cost  of  feed,  $42.47 ;  and  profit,  $26.19. 

The  Canadian  record  of  performance  for  pure-bred  dairy  cattle,  J.  G. 
BuTHEBFOBn  (Canada  Dept.  Agr.,  Branch  Live  Stock  Comr.  Rpt.  2,  1910,  pp. 
49). — This  c<Hitains  the  regulations,  the  standards  for  registration  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  forms  and  records  of  cows  qualified  for  registration. 

Xilk  and  buttar  testa  at  the  Liveipool  show,  1910,  E.  Mathews  (Jour. 
Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  England,  71  (1910),  pp.  W5-W5).— This  contains  data  on  the 
yields  of  milk  and  butter  of  different  breeds,  and  reports  an  experimoit  in  col- 
oring milk  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  tintometer  In  detecting  the  addition  of 
coloring  matter. 

The  dairy  industry  in  the  Netherlands,  J.  J.  L.  Van  Rtn  (Dairy,  23  (1911), 
No,  270,  pp.  154,  155). — ^An  abstract  of  a  lecture  before  the  British  Dairymen's 
Association  at  The  Hague,  May,  1911.  It  gives  a  general  and  statistical  ac- 
count of  the  dairy  industry  of  Holland,  with  special  reference  to  the  assistance 
reoA&ptd  by  the  government  and  cooperative  creameries. 

The  influence  of  feeds  on  milk  production,  A.  Zaitschek  (Monatah.  La^ndw., 
4  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  169-178). — ^A  popular  account  of  work  previously  noted 
(EL  a  K,  25,  p.  479). 

Experiments  in  feeding  diastasolin  to  calves,  W.  MttLLEB  and  G.  von 
WBKi>T  (FUhUng's  Landw.  Ztg.,  60  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  -Jl-^ff).— Data  are  re- 
ported on  feeding  diastasolin.  The  average  cost  per  kilogram  of  gain  with  15 
calves  was  1.404  marks  (about  15.2  cts.  per  pound). 

Proesedingrs  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Milk  Commissions 
(Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Med,  MUk  Com.,  4  (1910),  pp.  266,  pi.  i).— This  contains 
an  article  on  the  history,  development,  and  statistics  of  milk  charities  in  the 
tJnited  States,  by  J.  W.  Kerr,  and  other  pai>ers  on  dairy  bacteriology  and  the 
production  of  sanitary  milk  by  various  authors. 

Why  do  cream  tests  varyf  Factors  affecting  richness  of  cream. — ^Relation 
of  butter  fat  to  butter,  O.  V.  Hunzikeb  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  150,  pp.  27-55,  figs. 
15). — ^A  series  of  experiments  undertaken  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  dairy 
farmer  and  creamery  patron  the  effect  of  the  different  factors  which  cause 
variation  in  cream  tests  is  reported. 

In  testing  the  effect  of  the  richness  of  milk  on  the  richness  of  cream,  it  was 
found  that  "all  other  conditions  being  the  same  3  per  cent  milk  produces  20 
per  cent  cream,  4.5  per  cent  milk  produces  30  per  cent  cream,  and  6  per  cent 
milk  produces  40  per  cent  cream."  Three  series  of  experiments  were  carried 
out  to  illustrate  the  results  of  the  rate  of  inflow,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  ^ 

.    I 
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the  percentage  of  cream  could  be  varied  from  23.5  to  71.5.  By  varying  the 
apeed  of  the  separator  the  percentage  of  cream  was  made  to  vary  from  10  to  65^5. 
In  studying  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  richness  of  cream,  the  average  re^ 
suit  at  a  temperature  of  90  to  95*  F.  was  21.2  per  cent  fat,  and  at  50  to  60* 
31.7  per  cent.  Whai  the  cream  was  separated  at  50*^  the  separator  was  some- 
times clogged,  causing  the  fat  in  the  cream  to  run  as  low  as  12  per  cent 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  definitely  show  the  effect  on  the  richness  of 
cream  of  the  amount  of  water  used  to  flush  the  bowl  with  the  following  results : 
When  no  water  was  used  the  average  percentage  of  fat  In  the  cream  was  373 ; 
with  water  equal  in  amount  to  the  capacity,  of  the  bowl,  37.3;  with  sufficioit 
water  to  cause  the  cream  discharged  to  appear  watery,  35,  and  when  twice 
the  amount  of  water  needed  to  produce  a  watery  cream  discharge  was  used 
the  percentage  of  fat  In  the  cream  was  33.5  per  cent 

Directions  are  given  for  calculating  the  amount  of  butter  wh^i  the  cream 
test  Is  known  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  separation  and  care  of  cream 
are  discussed. 

The  grrading  of  cream,  B.  D.  Whitb  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp. 
215-280), — ^The  author  points  out  that  much  poor  cream  is  received  at  the 
creameries  because  there  is  no  Incentive  for  the  farmer  to  deliver  good  cream. 
The  data  obtained  from  creameries  In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  show 
that  the  difference  In  price  paid  to  patrons  by  the  creameries  is  2.07  eta  per 
pound  of  butter  fat  In  favor  of  the  creameries  receiving  sweet  cream  or  whole 
milk.  Besides  paying  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  cream,  a  number  of  other 
suggestions  are  offered  for  improving  the  quality  and  grading  the  cream. 

Cream  cooling  on  the  farm,  M.  Comans  {Jour,  Dept.  Agr,  Victoria,  9  {1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  312,  31$,  fig.  1), — ^A  cooler  and  aerator,  which  was  found  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  cream  22**  as  It  came  from  the  hand  separator,  is  Illustrated 
and  described.  It  Is  thought  that  its  use  should  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
cream  delivered  to  the  milk  factory. 

Chumability  of  cream,  W.  F.  Ck)OPEB  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  Londor^  71 
{1910),  pp.  113-122,  figs.  6).— This  Is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  factors 
which  affect  the  chumability  of  cream,  which  contains  data  on  the  number  and 
size  of  globules  of  milk  from  different  breeda  An  apparatus  for  churning  dif- 
ferent creams  simultaneously  and  for  recording  the  length  and  number  of 
strokes  while  churning  Is  Illustrated  and  described. 

Investigations  on  the  consistency  of  butter  and  butter  fat,  Hesse  {Uolk. 
Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  25  {1911),  No.  \2,  pp.  788-750).— A  study  of  the  factors 
which  affect  the  texture  of  butter  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the.  chief  factor 
was  the  nature  of  the  fat  In  the  ration,  although  the  temperature  at  churning 
and  the  length  of  churning  and  working  are  of  some  efltot 

The  ''  Kingston  '^  cheese;  a  cheese  for  small-holders  and  others,  A.  Todd 
and  W.  Sadleb  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  18  {1911),  No.  S,  pp,  193-203,  fig- 
1). — ^A  description  Is  given  of  the  method  of  making  a  new  variety  of  cheesy 
weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs.  and  fit  for  consumption  10  days  after  making,  yet  re- 
taining the  qualities  of  hard  pressed  cheeses  of  large  size. 

Studies  on  the  bacterial  flora  of  cheese,  C.  Gokiki  {Atti  R.  Aocad.  LinceL 
Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fi8.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  19  {1910),  II,  No.  3,  pp.  150-158,  fig.  // 
aha.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  29  {1911),  No.  9-11,  p.  229).— In  a  study 
of  cheese  ripening  the  author  finds  that  a  liquefaction  of  gelatin  is  not  a  good 
criterion  for  determining  whether  or  not  a  species  of  bacteria  has  proteolytic 
properties.  He  accordingly  divides  the  proteolytic  micrococci  into  two  gronpBi 
Micrococcus  casei  proteolyticus  I,  which  liquefies  gelatin,  and  M.  casei  pro- 
teolyticus  II,  which  does  not  liquefy  gelatin.  The  importance  of  studying  the 
power  of  these  species  to  attack  casein  in  an  acid  medium  4s  j)olnted^  out 
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Losses  in  TnakiTig  cheese  from  overripe  milk,  R.  HABCxniBT  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  S6  (1910),  pp.  99,  100).— In  continuation  of 
the  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  386)  experiments  were  con- 
ducted In  such  a  way  that  It  was  possible  to  secure  accurate  weights  of 
milk,  whey,  and  cheese. 

The  average  losses  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  these  experiments  were,  for  normal 
milk,  protein  0.803  lb.,  fat  0.529  lb.,  and  moisture  3.11  lbs,  9.04  lbs.  of  cheese 
being  recovered.  The  corresponding  figures  for  overripe  milk  were  protein  0.832 
lb.,  fat  0.664  lb.,  and  moisture  2.92  lbs.,  with  8.79  lbs.  of  cheese  recovered. 
An  experiment  Is  reported  which  shows  that  the  amount  of  protein  lost  Is 
apparently  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  acid  present  and  the  length  of  time 
it  is  allowed  to  act  in  the  curd. 

[Losses  in]  dairy  products,  R.  Hascoubt  (Ann.  RpU  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expt.  Farm,  36  (1910),  pp,  98,  99). — In  commenting  on  the  value  and  cheapness 
of  milk  as  a  food  attention  Is  called  to  the  large  percentage  of  Its  value  lost 
In  making  butter  and  cheese.  In  making  butter  very  little  but  the  fat  of  the 
milk  is  used ;  all  the  protein,  sugar,  and  ^sh  remains,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions usually  goes  back  to  the  farm  as  feed  for  stock.  In  making  cheese  nearly 
half  of  the  solids  are  lost  in  the  whey,  which,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  ferments.  Is  only  partly  recovered  as  a  hog  feed.  "  If  these  milk  soMs 
could  be  put  up  In  a  solid  form  cheaply  without  decreasing  their  digestibility 
or  flavor,  a  very  valuable  food  would  be  added  to  those  now  available  for 
human  consumption.*' 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  a  commercial  casein  product  from  whey 
by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  is  described,  and  comments  are  made  on  the 
advisability  of  feeding  hogs  the  whey  residue  on  account  of  its  free  sulphuric 
acid  content.  It  is  stated  that  the  acid  condition  can  be  easily  overcome  by 
the  addition  of  lime,  forming  the  harmless  calcium  sulphate.  Feeding  experl- 
m«:its  are  needed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  whey  oh  hogs.  Samples  analyzed 
contained  about  0.25  per  cent  fat  and  from  0.35  to  0.40  per  cent  protein. 

Buttermilk  cheese  making  at  the  creamery,  J.  L.  Sammis  ( Wisconsin  8ta. 
Bui.  211,  pp.  9-11,  figs.  7). — ^This  is  a  more  extended  description  of  the  prepara- 
tion, packing  and  marketing,  and  food  value  of  buttermilk  cheese,  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  23.  p.  181). 

The  product  may  be  shipped  in  butter  tubs  and  retailed  in  paper  palls  or 
other  small  packages.  It  will  keep  for  a  week  or  10  days  at  50  or  60°  F., 
but  can  be  kept  longer  if  stored  at  32°  or  lower.  Buttermilk  from  rich  cream 
containing  more  than  60  per  cent  fat,  or  from  cream  which  was  pasteurized 
when  very  sour,  is  not  suitable  for  making  buttermilk  cheese.  "Buttermilk 
cheese  has  about  the  same  food  value,  pound  for  pound,  as  lean  beefsteak, 
which  sells  at  twice  the  price."  Improved  methods  of  draining  the  curd  in 
large  quantities  are  described  in  detail,  and  directions  are  given  for  the 
construction  and  use  of  a  draining  rack  for  large  creameries  and  of  a  floating 
strainer  and  siphon. 
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Antistreptococcic  serum  therapy  in  bovine  pathology,  L.  Pabis  (Rec.  M6d. 
V4t.,  88  (1911) t  No.  7,  pp.  238-240). --The  author  here  details  the  very  favorable 
results  obtained  with  antistreptococcic  serum  for  calves  and  foals  and  com- 
pares them  with  those  obtained  with  other  therapeutic  measures. 

The  influence  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  serum  upon  the  opsonic  index, 
O.  Habtoch  and  N.  Sibenskij  (Ztachr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  TUw.,  J,  Orig., 
8  (1911) i  No,  ^i  pp.  ^0^-ffiO).— -The  (Wbcutan^iie  injection  of  a  normal  non- 
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specific  serum  into  a  gainea  pic  Increases  the  phagocytic  stImiilAtiiig  power  of 
the  gainea-pig  serum.    This  is  a  c^^eciflc  stimulation. 

Experimental  chemotherapy  of  the  spirilloses,  P.  Ehxlicb  and  S.  Hata 
(Die  ExperimenteUe  Chemotherapie  der  Spirillosen.  Berlin,  1910,  pp. 
VIir-\rl54,  taUes  5,  pis,  5,  charts  27).— This  book  details  experimental  woric  in 
regard  to  the  chemotherapy  for  recurrent  fever  and  syphilis  by  S.  Hata,  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  action  of  dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol  on  Spirochwla  per- 
tenuis  in  the  animal  body  by  H.  J.  Nichols,  clinical  studies  in  regard  to  the 
chemotherapy  of  recurrent  fever  by  J.  Iversen,  Bitter,  and  Dreyer,  and  numer- 
ous concluding  notes  on  chemotherapy  by  P.  Ehrlich. 

In  regard  to  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  intraceUular  tozinB  of  the  Micro- 
coccus melitensis,  V.  Cavacibti  {Ann,  Ig.  8per.,  fk  ser.,  20  (1910),  No,  2,  pp. 
179-197,  pi,  1;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  ImmwUtatsf,  u,  ExpU  Ther,,  II,  Ref.,  S  {1910), 
No.  12,  pp,  loss,  1039).— The  author  injected  intraperitoneally,  killed  bouillon 
and  agar  cultures  of  M.  melitensis,  ascitic  fluid,  and  goat  serum  into  rabbits. 
The  bouillon  cultures,  goat  serum,  and  ascitic  fluid  had  only  a  transitory  effect 
on  the  animal  organism  and  were  never  lethal,  while  the  agar  cultures  pro- 
duced acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  and  often  resulted  in  death  after 
a  short  time.  By  giving  small  doses  of  the  killed  bacilli  from  agar  cultures, 
agglutinins  and  specific  deviating  substances  were  found  in  the  blood.  The 
serum  in  vitro  was  also  bacteriolytic. 

It  was  also  possible  to  immunize  rabbits  in  this  way,  but  the  serum  obtained 
from  such  animals  did  not  protect  nonimmune  animals. 

Weber's  reaction  and  Trichooephalus,  J.  Guiabt  and  O.  'Gasin  {8emak^ 
Med.  [Paris],  29  {1909),  No.  S5,  pp,  414,  415;  ahs.  in  Jowr.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc, 
53  {1909),  No.  14,  p,  1139).— The  authors  have  found  the  Weber  reaction  or 
guaiac  blood  test  to  be  positive  in  13  cases  in  which  the  eggs  of  Trichocephalua 
were  found  in  the  stools,  and  eggs  were  never  found  without  this  posttive 
reaction  occurring  sooner  or  later. 

Beport  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  division  of  ^ti4i«^i  hygiene  of  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm  Institute  for  Agriculture  at  Bromberg,  MiESsnra  {Mitt, 
Kaiser  Wilhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromberg,  3  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  30-41;  ahs,  <» 
Ztsckr.  Immunitutsf.  u.  Empt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref,,  3  {1910),  No,  12,  p,  1033).— Thi9 
is  a  short,  scientific,  and  practical  report  of  the  work  done  during  the  fiscal 
years  1906  to  1900  in  regard  to  the  serodlagnosis  of  glanders,  Tauruman  and 
bovovaccinatlon,  aggressin  test,  and  cheraotheFapeutic  test  tar  hemo^oblnurla 
in  bovines,  etc. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  to  be  reported  in  some  later  scientiflc  publica- 
tion. 

Annual  report  of  the  veterinary  pathologist  for  the  year  1900-10,  R  B. 
Montgomery  {Dept.  Agr.  Brit.  East  Africa  Ann.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pp.  55-83),— 
This  report  on  the  work  of  the  year  includes  appendixes  devoted  to  (1)  the 
details  of  routine  examinations  at  the  laboratory,  (2)  East  Ckmst  fever.  (3) 
coccidlosls,  and  (4)  rinderpest 

Anthrax,  C.  F.  Dawson  {Delaware  8ta.  Bui.  90,  pp,  3-61).— A  r^wrt  of 
investigations  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this 
Department. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  anthrax,  variously  known  as 
splenic  fever,  malignant  pustule,  woolsorters*  disease,  charbon,  and  milzbrand, 
the  author  discusses  the  biology  of  the  causative  organism,  the  channels  of 
infection,  infection  of  the  soil,  the  various  forms  and  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
anthrax  in  swine,  birds,  and  man,  microscopic  dlagnosifl,  post-siortem  appear* 
ances,  disposition  of  carcasses*  susceptibility,  and  vaccination  against  tbe 
disease.  ,,   C^r^t 
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Under  the  last  head,  which  includes  a  conaideration  of  the  several  methods 
and  vaccines  thus  far  proiX>eed  for  producing  immunity}  the  author  summarizes 
particularly  his  experience  with  the  Pasteur  method,  the  principal  drawback 
to  which  seems  to  be  the  length  of  time  required,  which  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  With  the  idea  of  finding  a  method  whereby 
an  Immediate  immunity  could  be  established  in  existing  outbreaks,  or  whereby 
immunity  could  be  produced  under  ordinary  conditions  in  a  shorter  time  than 
with  the  Pasteur  treatment,  the  author  conducted  some  experiments  as  a  result 
of  which  he  announces  that  he  has  produced  an  antibacterial  serum  by  hi^ly 
immunizing  sheep  by  repeated  inoculations,  first  of  attenuated  anthrax  bacilli, 
and  following  these  by  inoculations  of  the  most  virulent  races  of  the  bacilli  in 
increasing  doses  until  the  animal  would  withstand  fifty  thousand  times  the 
minimal  lethal  dose,  with  impunity.  Such  a  serum  will  protect  a  sheep  against 
an  otherwise  mortal  dose  of  bacilli  and  pfoduoe  an  immediate  immunity.  .  .  . 
The  serum  will  confer  a  passive  immunity  immediately,  and  thus  protect  the 
animal  against  fatal  infection  over  the  period  which  is  necessary  for  the 
vaccine  to  confer  an  active  immunity.  Where  an  animal  which  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  serum  becomes  Infected  with  an  otherwise  fatal  bacillus,  the 
results  of  this  infection  will  be  the  producti<Hi  of  a  much  strcMoger  immunity 
than  the  vaccine  and  serum  would  confer. 

Pyocyanase  made  after  the  method  of  Bmmerich  and  Loew  gave  some  good 
results  when  tested  upon  rabbits,  but  failed  upon  sheep.  Anthraxin,  which 
is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  mallein  and  tuberculin,  was  tested  in  regard 
to  its  efficacy  with  the  result  that  it  was  not  found  to  possess  any  immunizing 
properties.  Some  tests  were  also  made  with  a  commercial  vaccine  in  pill 
form,  but  immunity  could  not  be  obtained  with  it 

"Anthraxase,  prepared  by  the  writer  after  the  same  general  method  used  in 
producing  pyocyanase,  was  without  protective  or  curative  properties,  although 
it  produced  high  fever  when  injected  into  rabbits  and  sheep  subcutanepusly.*' 

Anthraxoin,  consisting  of  a  turbid  suspension  in  carbolized  normal  salt  solu- 
tion of  dead  sporeless  anthrax  bacilli,  was  apparently  useless  in  protecting 
sheep  against  anthrax  when  used  similarly  to  the  Pasteur  vaccina 

A  single  vaccine,  which  had  for  its  object  the  producti(«  of  immunify  in  2 
^eekB  and  thus  cutting  down  the  necessary  period  by  2  weeks,  was  made  by 
the  author  by  Incubating  a  virulent  bacillus  for  about  18  days  at  42  to  48*" 
C  **  Such  a  culture^  which  will  kill  guinea  pigs  in  about  a  week,  thus  holds  a 
position  between  the  two  vaccines  of  Pasteur  in  strength.  With  it  sheep  were 
vaccinated  and  after  12  days  withstood  an  otherwise  fatal  infection  with 
virulent  bacilli.  That  the  immunity  was  not  in  all  cases  sufficiently  strong 
was  evidenced  by  the  death  now  and  then  of  a  sheep  when  tested  with  virulent 
bacilU." 

Along  with  the  above  investigations  for  studying  the  biology  of  the  causative 
organism  and  the  general  sanitary  aspects  of  the  subject,  it  was  decided  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  freshly-prepared  Pasteur  vaccines,  as  it  was  believed  that 
some  of  the  bad  results  that  have  been  reported  as  following  the  use  of  Pasteur 
vaccine  were  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  preparing  and  using  it. 
Yaccines  1  and  2,  prepared  by  the  author,  were  therefore  submitted  to  prac- 
ticing veterinarians  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  be  used  on  receipt,  the  vaccine 
No.  2,  however,  not  being  shipped  until  12  days  after  vaccine  No.  1.  The  results 
of  observations  for  2  years  indicated  that  the  use  of  fresh  vaccines  from  bac- 
teria which  had  been  incubated  for  from  4  to  6  days  or  until  the  bacteria 
spomlated  is  a  good  procedure  to  follow.  The  author  beUeves  that  vaccine  so 
prepared  will  remain  active  for  several  monUuk 
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The  author  **  does  not  advise  the  abandonment  of  the  old  Pasteur  system  of 
vaccination  against  anthrax  when  It  is  practiced  upon  animals  before  they  are 
turned  out  on  the  pastures  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  When  animals  are  dying, 
however,  vaccination  alone  requires  too  long  a  period  to  protect,  and  it  is  in 
these  outbrealcs  that  the  antianthrax  serum  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
vaccine.  The  experiments  have  shown  that  a  single  vaccine  may  be  used  with 
good  results.  Where  it  is  desired,  however,  the  serum  may  be  used  simul- 
taneously with  the  double  vaccine  of  Pasteur." 

Anthrax,  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  immunity,  G.  F. 
Dawson  (17.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  An4nu  Indus,  Bui.  1S7,  pp.  ^7).— A  r^rint, 
with  some  rearrangement,  of  the  above. 

Comparative  investigationB  of  the  value  of  the  various  biological  methods 
for  diagnosing  glanders,  M.  MttiXES,  W.  Gaehtqens,  and  K.  AoKi  (Ztschr. 
Immunitataf.  u.  Expt.  Titer.,  /,  Orig.,  8  (1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  626-66i,  pi  h 
dgms.  7). — The  methods  tested  were  the  ophthalmic,  cutaneous  (mallein  reac- 
tions), agglutination,  precipitation,  complement  fixation,  and  the  opsonic  index 
with  normal  animals  and  animals  infected  per  os. 

According  to  the  authors  there  is  no  single  method  which  will  with  certainty 
detect  glanders  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  but  the  best  and  most  certain 
methods  for  nonclinical  or  occult  cases  are  the  malleinlzation  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva  and  the  complement  fixation  test.  The  author  prefers  a  combina- 
tion of  the  3  and  their  repeated  use: 

The  opsonic  index  Is  considered  of  no  value  tor  veterinary  police  purposes. 

Kalta  fever  in  domestic  animals,  G.  Dubois  (Rev.  Vet.  [Touiouse],  SS 
(1911),  No8.  S,  pp.  129-140;  i,  pp.  199-Z12;  5,  pp.  269-281 )  .—The  first  paper 
deals  with  the  history,  bacteriology,  epidemiology,  symptoms,  and  lesions;  the 
second  with  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  etiology,  and  pathogeny;  and  the  third 
with  the  treatment  of  this  affection  in  domestic  animals,  its  transmission  to 
man,  and  prophylaxis. 

Some  observations  on  the  transmission  of  Piroplasma  bigremlnum  by  ticks, 
A.  Theileb  (Bui.  8oc.  Path.  Exot.,  2  (1909),  No.  7,  pp.  S84,  585).— The  lame  o£ 
Rhipicephalus  decoloratus  from  females  engorged  on  horses  have  beoi  found  to 
be  capable  of  infecting  cattle  with  P.  bigenUnum.  It  thus  appears  that  this 
parasite  can  be  hereditarily  transmitted,  not  only  from  one  generation  of  its 
tick  host  to  another,  but  also  to  a  third  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with 
Spirochwta  duttoni  in  OrtUthodoros  moubata, 

Becurrent  fever  in  Colombia,  R  Bobledo  (B«I.  Boc.  Path.  Exot.,  2  (1909), 
No.  S,  pp.  111-120). — ^The  symptoms  of  the  recurrent  fever  that  occurs  in 
Colombia  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  African  tick  fever.  The  parasite 
which  resembles  Bpirochwta  duttoni  is  transmitted  by  OmithodoroB  cMnche 
(Argaa  americanus).  This  tick  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  warm  8e^ 
tions  of  Colombia,  particularly  in  abandoned  houses,  on  herbage,  sti^w,  etc, 
and  attacks  the  traveler  with  great  avidity. 

Critical  remarks  on  trypanosome  problems,  S.  Pbowazbk  (Aroh.  Schiifs  «. 
Tropen  Hyg.,  13  (t909).  No.  10,  pp.  S01S08,  fUfs.  6;  ah8.  in  Sleeping  Sickness 
Bun  [London]  Bui.  7, 1909,  p.  251). — ^The  author  defines  the  genera  Herpetomo- 
nas,  Leptomonas,  Grlthidia,  and  Trypanosoma.  The  morphology  and  develop- 
ment of  trypanosomes  are  discussed. 

Note  on  a  cattle  trypanosomiasis  of  Portuffuese  East  Africa,  W.  Jownr 
(/ot«r.  Oompar.  Path,  and  Tfeer.,  2S  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  251-^1,  figs.  5).— In  this 
paper  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  general  morphological  futures,  to- 
gether with  some  animal  reactions,  of  the  trypanosome  found  In  ^  neighbor^ 
hood  of  B^lm  during  an  exp^ltioQ  to  Portugaefle  East  Africa.^ 
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Farther  note  on  a  cattle  trypanosomiasis  of  Portairtiese  East  Africa,  W* 
JowETT  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Thcr.,  24  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  21-^0,  figs.  6).— 
In  this  paper  the  author  gives  a  more  complete  list  of  animal  reactions  of  the 
trypanosome,  and  reports  upon  the  effect  of  passing  the  trypanosome  through  a 
series  of  rats,  fly  transmission  experiments,  and  the  action  of  certain  chemical 
agents  on  the  trypanosome  in  tIvo. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  trypanosome  may  be  transmitted  mechanically 
by  one  or  other  of  the  2  genera  of  biting  flies  used  in  the  experiment,  namely 
Hsematopota  and  Stomoxys. 

The  transmission  of  African  horse  sickness  to  the  dog  by  feeding,  L.  E.  W. 
Bevan  (Vet.  Jour,,  67  (1911),  No.  J^SS,  pp.  402-408,  figs,  2).— The  author  here 
reports  observations  and  experiments  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  dogs 
may  become  infected  with  African  horse  sickness  in  natural  circumstances  by 
feeding  on  infective  meat. 

Trypanblue  in  infectious  anemia,  A.  W.  Whitehouse  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet, 
Med.,  6  (1911),  No.  8,  pp,  686-688). — One  of  3  cases  of  infectious  anemia 
treated  by  the  author  with  trypanblue  recovered  from  the  disease.  In  the  case 
of  the  animal  that  recovered  the  treatment  consisted  of  the  administration  of  3 
grains  of  trypanblue  dissolved  in  200  cc.  of  sterilized  cold  water,  the  solution 
being  raised  to  body  temperature  and  injected  at  one  application  into  the 
Jugular  vein. 

Besearches  on  trichinosis,  M.  Romanovitgh  (Compt.  Rend.  800.  Biol. 
[Parte],  70  (1911)  Nos.  8,  pp.  257-259;  9,  pp.  SS9^41;  10,  pp.  S78,  S79).—Thi8 
aeries  of  articles  deals  briefly  with  the  experimental  investigations  of  the  action 
of  Trichinella  spiralis  on  the  animal  organism,  its  migration,  and  remedial 
measures.  The  investigations  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  fever,  ab- 
scesses, .and  septicemia  resulting  in  death  as  sometimes  observed  in  huihan 
cases  are  due  to  the  microbes  inoculated  by  the  trichlnse. 

Experiments  with  the  intradermal  test  for  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  A.  B. 
Ward  and  G.  S.  Bakes  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  $8  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  184-19S) .—The 
authors  summarize  their  work  as  follows: 

"We  have  shown  that  28  out  of  30  reactions  regarded  by  us  as  positive, 
proved  positive  on  autop^.  Of  4  considered  questionable  3  proved  positive  on 
slaughter.  Two  diagnosed  as  positive  showed  no  lesions.  Fifty-nine  considered 
as  nonreactors  proved  negative  on  autopsy.  Seven  classed  as  negative  reactions 
showed  lesions.  The  determination  of  a  reaction  calls  for  careful  discrimi- 
nating judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  With  regard  to  the  7  cases  of 
tuberculosis  which  we  failed  to  recognize  by  the  test,  we  prefer  to  attribute 
these  to  our  inexi)erience  rather  than  to  a  failure  of  the  test.  It  is  the  only 
test  so  far  known  that  is  applicable  to  range  cattle  on  the  range.  In  com- 
paring the  subcutaneous  and  intradermal  tests  we  find  a  remarkably  close 
agreement  in  results.  It  requires  no  modification  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
animals,  except  that  In  range  cattle  it  is  necessary  to  confine  them  while  making 
the  injection,  and  again  48  hours  later  to  make  the  diagnosis.  The  time  of 
this  confinement  is  insignificant.  The  intradermal  test  applied  5  days  after 
the  subcutaneous  test  is  not  reliable.'' 

The  eradication  of  cattle  tuberculosis  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  R.  W. 
Hickman  (U.  B.'Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  2S 1-242) .—This  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  eradication  of  cattle  tuberculosis 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  commenced  November  29,  1910,  was  conducted, 
together  with  the  findings  and  results  obtained. 

During  the  4  months  following  that  date  1,701  head  were  tested,  of  which 
1380  were  apparently  free  from  tuberculosis  and  321  reacted  and  were 
slaughtered.  _     _  ^  by  GoOqIc 
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'*In  the  post-mortem  inspections  of  these  carcasses,  the  correctness  of  the 
tuberculin  reactions  was  verified  in  98.36  per  cent  of  the  reactors,  leavins  only 
1.64  per  cent  in  which  no  tuberculous  lesions  were  found.  As  an  <sxamiiiatioa 
was  not  made  of  the  deep-seated  lymphatic  glands  and  the  interior  of  the  joints^ 
even  this  small  percentage  can  not  be  positively  classed  as  errors  In  diagnosis.'* 

"Promptly  following  the  removal  of  reacting  cattle,  the  premises  that  had 
been  occupied  by  them  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Bureau  employee,  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  in  water, 
1 :  800,  being  used  for  this  purpose  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  spray  by  means 
of  a  strong  force  pump." 

The  work  of  retestlng  after  the  lapse  of  6  months  was  started  June  1,  taking 
in  order  those  herds  from  which  reactors  had  been  removed  and  slaughtered. 
**  Of  the  75  premises  originally  infected  .  .  .  ,  the  number  upon  which  a  secood 
infection  was  found  was  13,  Therefore  the  work  so  far  accomplished  has  re- 
sulted in  eradicating  tuberculosis  from  62  centers  of  infection.  .  .  .  More  than 
one-half  of  the  reactors  on  the  retest  were  on  2  of  the  13  premises.  The  per- 
centage of  premises  showing  a  second  infection  is  17.33,  and  the  percentage  of 
reacting  cattle  on  the  retest  is  4.47.**  At  the  time  of  writing  (October  15, 1910) 
a  second  retest  was  under  way. 

The  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  for  the  suppression  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  under  which  this  work  was  conducted,  is 
appended  to  the  account 

Specific  chronic  enteritis  of  bovines;  ophthalmic  and  cutaneous  reaction 
with  avian  tuberculin,  H.  Hobne  (Berlin,  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr,,  26  {1910}, 
No.  5,  pp.  109, 110,  fig.  i).— A  14-day-old  female  calf  was  fed  with  the  intestinal 
mucosa  obtained  from  a  cow  aifected  with  pseudotuberculosis  of  the  intestinal 
tract.  The  feeding  was  repeated  after  6  weeks  with  the  mucus  membrane  from 
another  animal.  After  the  last  feeding  the  calf  remained  apparently  well,  in- 
creased in  weight,  and  was  only  aifected  a  few  times  with  diarrhea.  Acid-fast 
bacilli  could  not  be  detected  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  fecea 

A  year  later  the  animal  gave  both  an  ophthalmic  and  cutaneous  reaction  with 
avian  tuberculin,  but  not  with  tuberculins  from  other  sources. 

The  histological  changes  of  the  liver  of  bovines  in  distomiasis,  E.  Ravenna 
{Clin.  Vet.  [Milan^,  &ez.  Prat.,  3S  (1910),  Noa.  26,  pp.  409-416;  27,  pp.  \25-4S2; 
^8,  pp.  441-450;  29,  pp.  460-464;  al>9.  in  Deut.  Tierarztl  Wchnschr.,  19  (1911), 
No.  27,  pp.  422,  423). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  studies  conducted. 

Lamziekte,  W.  Robebtson  (Jour.  Compar,  Path,  a/nd  TJier.,  23  (1910),  No.  S, 
pp.  229-239,  figs.  3).— A  detailed  account  of  this  disease.  The  author  has  iso- 
lated a  bacillus  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  causative  organism  of  the  disease. 
The  use  of  the  toxin  obtained  from  a  bouillon  culture  was  of  no  value  as  a 
prophylactic  agent.  The  author  had  some  measure  of  success  with  cultures 
killed  by  heat,  some  500  head  of  cattle  being  provisionally  inoculated  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

In  regard  to  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  antirennin  content  of 
milk  by  the  rennet  inhibition  test,  and  also  some  remarks  in  regard  to 
other  hygienic  milk  tests,  K.  Schebn  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910), 
No.  5,  pp.  123-129,  fig.  i).— The  author  investigated  the  behavior  of  the  catalase 
test  with  cow's  milk,  and  determined  that  fresh  milk  from  the  same  animal 
gave  very  different  results  on  different  days. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  findings  with  the  catalase  test  can  alone  be  relied 
upon  for  the  diagnosis  of  mastitis.  See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
213).  The  author  also  does  not  believe  that  the  hemolytic  method,  as  recom- 
mended by  Bauer  and  Sassenhagen  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  114;  25,  p.  290),  will  find 
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universal  application  on  account  of  the  difficult  technique  involved  and,  further- 
more, the  cost  of  conducting  the  test. 

The  author  finally  points  out  the  value  of  the  acidity  test  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
125)  as  a  preliminary  test  and  of  the  antirennet  test  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  707)  for 
detecting  milk  from  diseased  animals. 

The  treatment  of  milk  fever,  V.  Vigadi  (Allatorvosi  Lapok,  32  (1909),  No, 
51,  pp.  623,  62J,;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierarzil.  Wchmchr.,  27  (1911),  No.  9,  p,  153), --- 
A  number  of  cases  are  described  which  occurred  among  those  animals  which 
were  pastured  the  longest 

The  author  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  disease  Is  not  restricted  to  debilitated 
animals  or  animals  which  have  been  kept  under  unhygienic  conditions,  but  that 
it  primarily  stands  in  a  close  relation  to  gestation  and  parturition  rather  than 
to  the  breed  and  external  factors.  The  author  often  utilized  Schmidt's  method 
without  success,  and  with  it  in  some  instances  the  condition  became  worse. 
Only  after  the  udders  were  washed  out  with  pure  water  (and  in  another  case, 
when  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnin  was  given)  did  the  animals  improve. 

In  another  case  a  lavage  of  the  uterus  followed  by  a  rectal  douche  was  per- 
formed with  ultimate  recovery.  Milk  fever  can  often  be  remedied  without 
Injecting  the  udder. 

Report  on  experiments  with  the  wild  passion-flower  vine  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  cattle  in  the  Beaudesert  District  (Queensland),  S.  Dodd 
(Jour.  Cotnpar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  23  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  205-212)  .—The  author's 
experiments  indicate  that  the  white  passion-flower  vine  (Paasiflora  alba),  a 
native  of  Brazil,  which  has  now  become  a  naturalized  weed  in  Queensland,  was 
responsible  for  the  illness  and  death  among  cattle  near  Beaudesert,  where  the 
Investigations  were  made,  and  that  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  among  the  cattle  of  that  district. 

Combating  calf  dysentery  and  calf  pneumonia,  O.  Schbeibeb  (Berlin. 
Tierarztl.  Wchnachr,,  26  (1910),  No.  49,  pp.  969-973;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immvr 
nitaisf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  12,  p.  1037).— Aside  from  the 
usual  prophylactic  measures,  the  author  sees  salvation  only  in  vaccination. 
Good  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  serum  and  bacterial  extract  methods, 
as  is  shown  by  the  work  of  the  author. 

A  new  nematode  parasite  of  the  ox  (Onchocerca  ^utturosa  n.  sp.),  L.  G. 
Neumann  (Rev.  Vet.  [Toulouse],  35  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  270-278,  figs.  5;  Jour. 
Trop.  Vet.  Scl,  6  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  101-105,  figs.  5),— Nearly  all  adult  cattle 
slaughtered  at  the  abattoir  at  Constantine  are  said  to  harbor  this  parasite.  It 
has  been  found  in  animals  brought  from  more  than  200  kilometers  from  Con- 
stantine, and  is  thought  to  occur  throughout  northern  Algeria  and  Tunis.  It 
especially  affects  the  cervical  ligament,  chiefly  at  the  internal  surface  of  the 
layers  in  a  more  or  less  abundant  connective  tissue  and  particularly  near  the 
second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrse.  It  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  intra- 
muscular tissue  of  the  thigh. 

Gilruth's  cyst  in  the  gastric  mucosa  of  bovines,  E.  Ghatton  (Arch.  ZooL 
Bxpt.  et  O^n.,  5.  ser..  Notes  et  Rev.,  5  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  CXIV-GXXIV,  figs. 
7;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  8  (1910),  No.  18,  pp.  783,  78^).— This  is  a  report 
of  studies  made  of  the  protozoan  parasite  first  discovered  by  Gilruth  In  Tas- 
mania, a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  485).    The  name  Qastrocystis  gilruthi  is  proposed  for  it 

In  regard  to  vaccinating  animals  against  hog  cholera,  P.  Uhlenhuth 
(Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  13,  pp.  220-223).— A  critical  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  Damman  and  Stedefeder's  findings,  accompanied  by  a  few 
experiments  to  refute  some  of  the  statements  made.     (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  38P.)        , 
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Our  hones,  their  diseases  and  treatment,  Q.  S.  Heatlet  (London,  1911,  p^        | 
XI ■\- 186). — ^Thls  is  a  practical  guide.  j 

Pernicious  anemia  of  horses,  P.  Schlatholteb  ( Vher  die  pemiziose  Anamie  \ 
der  Pferde.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ,  Bern,  19t0,  pp.  58,  pis.  2;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  J?flW. 
[etc],  1.  Abt.  Ref.,  49  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  ISS,  i^^).— According  to  the  anthor, 
pernicious  anemia  is  caused  bj  an  ultrafilterable  virus  whicli  is  present  in  tii^ 
blood  and  urine  of  horses  aifected  either  actively  or  latently.  If  either  tbe 
urine  or  blood  from  infected  animals  is  given  pec  mouth  (or  on  hay  or  straw), 
or  is  injected  into  the  blood  stream  of  normal  animals,  the  disease  is  conveyed 
to  these  animals.  Other  domestic  animals  do  not  take  the  disease  The  Incu- 
bation period  after  artificial  infection  is  as  high  as  3  months.  Natural  infection 
seems  to  have  a  still  longer  incubation  period. 

No  effective  treatment  was  found,  but  the  author  advises  thorough  prophy- 
laxis. 

Vaccination  agrainst  equine  influenza,  Vaeth  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr., 
26  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  110,  111). — ^As  a  result  of  the  author's  work  with  numerous 
cases  of  this  disease  he  believes  the  Gans  serum  to  possess  a  protective  action. 

Toxic  substances  from  Ascaris  megalocephala. — ^Experimental  investiga- 
tions with  the  horse,  M.  Weii7Bebo  and  A.  Julien  (Compt.  Rend.  Sac.  BioL 
[Paris],  10  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  337S39;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Vet  [Toulouse],  36  (1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  287,  288). — In  the  investigations  here  reported  39  horses  were  usedi 
A  clear  sterile  perienteric  liquid  obtained  from  A,  megalocephala  was  instilled 
into  the  left  eye  of  34  horses  and  injected  into  the  nasal  cavity  of  the  other  5. 

The  reactions  obtained  demonstrate  that  this  ascarid  secretes  substances 
toxic  to  the  horse.  As  none  of  the  16  horses  which  reacted  were  carriers  of 
ascarids,  and  since  8  horses  that  were  infested  were  found  to  be  immune  to  the 
toxic  action  of  the  Instilled  liquid,  the  authors  think  that  the  horse  becomes 
immune  to  the  toxic  substances  secreted  by  this  parasite. 

In  regard  to  flbrolysin,  Spaeth  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911), 
No.  9,  pp.  148,  149)' — Flbrolysin  did  not  show  any  curative  or  other  ^ect  with 
either  a  subcutaneous  phlegmon  or  elephantiasis  on  the  extremities  of  horses. 

Elephants  and  their  diseases,  Q.  H.  Evans  (Rangoon,  1910,  pp.  XIV +SV, 
pis.  28,  figs.  36). — ^This  treatise  on  elephants  is  divided  into  5  parts  and  9 
appendixes.  Part  1  consists  of  a  general  account;  part  2  is  entitled  OutUnes 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  part  3,  Medicines  and  their  Administration- 
Formulae;  part  4,  Noninfectlve  Diseases;  and  part  5,  Infective  Diseases. 

The  appendixes  are  devoted,  respectively,  to  law  cases,  operations,  age, 
growth  increment,  list  of  fodder  plants,  grasses,  etc.,  eaten  by  elephants,  breed- 
ing, case  of  impaction  and  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  surra,. and  a  note  on  in- 
fectious diseases  with  special  reference  to  anthrax. 

Badllary  white  diarrhea  of  young  chicks,  L.  F.  Rettgeb  and  F.  H.  Stone- 
BtTBN  (Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Bui,  68,  pp.  279-301,  table  1,  figs.  5).— TMs  is  a 
report  of.  studies  conducted  in  1910  in  order  to  corroborate  those  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  489).  The  information  presented  includes  accounts 
of  infection  by  the  food  supply,  of  the  mother  hen  as  the  original  source  of 
infection,  the  presence  of  Bacterium  pullorum  in  the  yolks  of  fresh  eggs, 
methods  and  results  of  testing  fr^h  eggs,  bacteriological  examination  of  eggs 
incubated  for  varying  loigths  of  time,  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
of  the  disease,  and  additional  points  of  interest  and  practical  suggestions. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  information  presented:  "The  original 
source  of  infection  is  the  ovary  of  the  mother  hen.  Eggs  from  infected  hens 
contain  the  organism  in  the  yolks.  Chicks  produced  from  infected  eggs  have 
the  disease  when  hatched.  The  disease  may  be  spread  through  the  medium 
of  infected  food  and  water,  haice  normal  chicks  may  acquire  it  by  picking  up 
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Infected  droppings  or  food  contaminated  thereby.  Infection  from  chick  to 
chick  can  not,  apparently,  take  place  after  they  are  three  or  four  days  of  age. 
As  a  rule,  infected  chicks  make  less  satisfactory  growth  than  those  that  are 
apparently  normal,  and  for  some  time  they  appear  stunted  and  weak,  but  may 
eventually  undergo  more  or  less  complete  development  The  female  chicks 
which  survive  often  harbor  the  infecton  and  may  become  bacillus  carriers, 
Infection  in  the  breeding  pens  being  perpetuated  in  this  manner.  In  all 
probability  infection  does  not  pass  from  adult  to  adult  Infected  heaiB  are 
apparently  poor  layers,  especially  in  their  second  and  subsequent  laying 
season.*' 

A  therapeutic  agrent  for  fowl  diphtheria,  J.  Reidenbach  (Le^zig.  Oeftugel 
Ztg.,  1910,  No.  11;  aba.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  5,  p. 
116). — ^After  trying  numerous  antiseptics  against  fowl  diphtheria,  among  the 
number  being  50  essential  oils,  the  author  concludes  that  ajowan  oil  possesses 
the  strongest  antiseptic  action  and  is  better  than  carbolic  acid,  formic  acid, 
and  formaldehyde.  This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Ptychotia  ooptica,  an 
annual  plant  which  resembles  caraway  and  has  for  Its  habitat  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

Spirillosis  of  fowls  and  Argas  perslcus  in  Boumania,  D.  Mezincescu  and 
J.  Calinescu  (Bui.  fifoc  Path.  Exot.,  2  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  292,  29S). — ^The  authors 
have  found  fowl  spirochetosis  to  occur  in  Roumania,  and  think  that  in  that 
country  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the  mortality  among  domestic  fowls 
which  has  been  reported  to  be  due  to  fowl  cholera. 

Ducks  and  geese,  as  well  as  the  common  fowl  and  occasionally  young  turkeys, 
are  attacked  by  the  disease.  Argas  pcrHcus  has  been  found  to  be  abundant 
in  all  poultry  houses  in  which  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  occur.  The 
authors  report  a  high  mortality  in  naturally  infected  fowls  but  much  lower 
in  those  artificially  infected. 

The  filaria  in  the  turkey's  eye,  M.  Ozoux  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris], 
68  (1910),  No.  20,  pp.  974,  975).— The  author  reports  that  a  fllaria,  probably 
Oxyspirura  mansoni,  frequently  occurs  beneath  the  membrana  nictitans  of 
turkeys  in  aU  parts  of  the  island  of  Reunion,  as  many  as  8  having  been  found 
in  one  eye.    None  could  be  found  in  the  blood. 

A  trematode  parasite  of  the  English  sparrow  in  the  United  States,  L.  J. 
Cole  (Bui.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  n.  ser.,  9  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  42-48,  pis.  2; 
ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  557,  p.  853).— The  author  has  found  young 
English  sparrows  at  Madison,  W1&,  to  be  very  commonly  infected  with  the 
trematode  parasite  Monostoma  faha.  This  parasite,  which  forms  conspicuous 
cysts- in  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  region,  has  long  been  known  in  Europe  but 
has  hitherto  been  reported  in  only  1  or  2  Isolated  cases  on  this  continent  In 
the  locality  of  Madison  it  appears  to  cause  a  certain  mortality  and  it  is  thought 
possible  that  it  may  become  one  of  the  means  which  will  help  check  the  in- 
crease of  the  English  sparrow.  Unfortunately  it  attacks  other  small  passerine 
birds  of  several  families  as  well. 

A  bibliography  of  7  titles  is  appended. 

On  a  Halteridium  and  I«eucocytozoon  of  the  wood  owl  and  their  farther 
development  in  mosquitoes,  M.  Mayeb  (Arch.  Protistenk.,  21  (1911),  No.  3, 
pp.  232-254 J  pis.  2). — ^The  author  has  found  a  Halteridium  in  the  wood  owl 
(Symium  aZuoo),  which  develops  in  Culicidse  to  flagellates  (in  Culex  annulatus 
at  room  temperature  and  in  C.  pi^piens  and  Stcgomyia  calopus  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature) for  which  the  name  JET.  symia  is  proposed. 

"Beside  a  Leucocytozoon  of  the  wood  owl  motile  forms  were  found  in  the 
blood  analogous  to  those  described  by  Schaudinn ;  these  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
flerved  only  in  association  with  it  and  certainly  belong  to  its  cycle.    A  partial^ 
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further  developnient  of  the  Leucocytozoon  in  Schaudinn's  sense  was  obserred  in 
C.  pipiena  and  8,  calopus,  that  is,  the  formation  of  large  ookinetes  and  later  of 
large  slim  flagellates  which  progressed  like  spirochetea  Sctiaudlnn's  work  on 
alternation  of  generation  and  host  in  trypanosome  and  spirochete  infection 
could  thus  in  important  points  be  confirmed." 

BUEAL  EironrEEBING. 

Progress  and  present  status  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  the  United 
States,  L.  W.  Page  (C7.  S.  DepU  Agr,  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  2 65-27. i).— This  article 
briefly  summarizes  the  history  of  road  development  in  this  country,  and  dis- 
cusses the  outlook  for  the  future. 

"  The  present  trend  of  road  affairs  throughout  the  various  States  is  toward 
a  reform  in  administration  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  progressive  policy. 
The  old  system  of  paying  road  taxes  in  labor  has  proved  inefficient  and  is  be- 
ing rapidly  discarded  for  the  better  plan  of  requiring  all  road  taxes  to  be  paid 
In  cash.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  State  will  ultimately  be  the  unit  of  ad- 
ministration and  will  largely  control  and  direct  road  work  in  the  counties  and 
townships.  A  reduction  In  the  number  of  road  officials  is  also  inevitable,  and 
knowledge  and  skill  in  road  building  will  be  required  of  each  officiaL" 

Special  road  problems  in  the  Southern  States,  D.  H.  Winslow  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Otjlce  Pub,  Roads  Circ.  95,  pp.  15,  figs,  IS). — ^This  circular  discusses  a 
number  of  road  problems  encountered  in  the  Southern  States  and  suggests 
comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive  remedies  available  by  the  use  of  local 
materials  and  labor.  These  include  methods  of  draining  a  flooded  road  by  rais- 
ing one  side  with  logs,  stones,  or  similar  material;  the  construction  of  road- 
beds, with  a  V-shaped  foundation  filled  with  rocks,  brickbats,  or  sand  to  serve 
as  a  drain  in  swamp  sections  and  low  levels;  and  the  protection  from  erosion 
of  roads  and  ditches  by  the  use  of  planks  or  trenches  filled  with  logs. 

Progress  reports  of  experiments  in  dust  prevention  and  road  preaervationy 
1910  {V.  fif.  Dept,  Agr.y  Office  Pub.  Roads  Circ.  9h  PP.  ^6). — Experiments  con- 
ducted during  the  summer  of  1910  are  reported,  together  with  supplementary 
observations  on  experiments  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  489). 

In  the  tests  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  cooperation  with  Cornell  University  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  different  road  binders  under 
various  conditions,  their  average  total  cost  per  sq.  yd.  was  as  follows:  Pene- 
tration method,  oil-asphalt  79.1  cts.,  refined  asphaltic  preparation  78.34  and 
63.4  cts. ;  prepared-filler  method,  oil-asphalt  83.69  and  92.34  cts. ;  and  mixing 
method,  oil-asphalt  $1.14  and  $1.03,  refined  semiasphaltic  oil  $1.05  and  98  cts., 
and  refined  water-gas  tar  93.37  and  90.87  cts. 

Tests  with  tar  and  oil  preparations  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  showed  a  total  cost 
per  sq.  yd.  of  60.04  cts.  for  refined  coal  tar,  53.98  cts.  for  refined  tar  prepara- 
tion, and  53.71  cts.  for  oil-asphalt.  All  the  treatments  appeared  satisfactory 
when  last  lnsi)ected. 

A  300-ft.  section  at  Ames,  Iowa,  was  surfaced  with  gravel  and  oil-asphalt 
at  a  total  cost  of  17.782  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  An  oil-gravel-macadam  treatment  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  cost  a  total  of  28.83  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

In  a  continuation  of  the  trials  at  Washington,  D.  C,  concentrated  waste 
sulphite  liquor  and  semiasphaltic  oil  emulsion  were  used  at  costs  ranging  from 
3.26  to  14^3  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  Somewhat  better  results  were  obtained  from  the 
materials  when  used  alone,  as  the  emulsion  would,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
waterproof  the  road  surface  and  prevent  proper  absorption  of  the  sulphite 
liquor  in  later  treatments.  Treatments  with  oll-cement-concrete  ranged  in  cost 
from  $1.15  to  $1.26  per  sq.  yd.  with  fluid  residual  petroleum,  and  from  $1.21  to 
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$1.26  with  cut-back  petroleum  residue.  When  no  oil  was  used  the  cost  was 
$1.13.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Inspection  all  sections  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion with  no  important  dfferences  apparent  between  them. 

Oil-cement-concrete  applications  in  New  Yorlc  City  cost  89.33  cts.  and  85.28 
cts  per  sq.  yd.  using  fluid  residual  petroleum,  and  |1.02  using  cut-back  petro- 
leum residue,  but  the  results  are  reported  as  being  apparently  less  satsifactory 
than  those  in  Washington.  The  division  line  between  each  day's  work  was 
evident,  and  the  entire  surface  was  rather  rough  and  uneven.  Bridge-floor 
surfaces  were  also  constructed  of  these  materials  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and 
when  last  inspected  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  estimated  cost 
was  46.08  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  using  fluid  residual  petroleum,  and  41.47  cts.  using 
cut-back  petroleum  residua 

Brief  supplementary  notes  are  given  on  the  condition  of  roads  constructed 
in  previous  years  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Newton,  Mass.,  Independ- 
ence, Garden  City,  Dodge  City,  Bucklin,  and  Ford,  Kans.,  and  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Bltaminous  dust  preventives  and  road  binders,  P.  Hubbabd  (17.  8»  DepU 
Agr,  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  29t-306). — The  use  of  bitumens  as  dust  preventives 
and  road  binders  is  discussed,  and  the  preparation,  classiflcation,  selection,  and 
application  of  such  materials  are  described.  The  following  conclusions  are 
drawn : 

'*  Bituminous  road  binders  may  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  earth  and 
gravel  roads  as  well  as  macadam  roads,  but  it  is  the  latter  type  which,  at  the 
present  time,  gives  promise  of  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  bituminous 
macadam,  if  properly  constructed,  seems  well  adapted  to  withstand  the  com- 
bined action  of  automobile  and  horse-drawn  traffic.  It  Is  firm,  resilient,  and 
water-proof,  and  is  dustless  in  the  same  sense  that  an  ordinary  asphalt  pave- 
ment is  dustless.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  bituminous  binder 
used,  and  it  Is  most  necessary  that  this  binder  be  subject  to  examination  and 
certain  specific  tests,  as  in  the  case  of  cement,  iron,  steel,  and  other  structural 
material." 

[Drainage  work  in  Ontario],  W.  H.  Day  (Ann,  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr,  Col.  a/nd 
Expt.  Farm,  86  (1910),  pp.  SJi-^'S,  figs,  IS). — The  progress  of  the  drainage  cam- 
paign in  Ontario  is  discussed  and  a  report  given  of  the  cement  tile  experiments 
under  way  at  the  college. 

The  view  that  underdrainage  increases  fioods  Is  considered  unwarranted,  and 
instances  are  cited  wherein  tile  drainage  has  materially  lessened  spring  freshets 
and  soil  erosion. 

In  tests  of  making  drainage  tile  by  hand  in  1909,  the  total  cost,  including 
labor,  of  1,000  hexagonal  two-piece  concrete  3-in.  tile  was  found  to  be  $10.64. 
Trials  in  1910  with  another  machine  showed  a  cost  for  the  sand  and  cement  for 
1,000  tile  ranging  from  $3.35  for  a  7 : 1  mixture  and  3-ln.  tile  to  $11.29  for  a  4 : 1 
mixture  and  6-ln.  tile. 

In  6  experiments  to  test  the  solubility  of  concrete  tile,  small  samples  were 
submerged  in  distilled  water  and  in  well  water  for  considerable  periods.  No 
definite  rate  of  solution  could  be  established,  but  in  all  samples  the  rate  ap- 
peared to  fall  off  in  distilled  water,  slowly  in  most  cases,  but  very  rapidly  in  a 
few,  especially  with  clay  tile.  In  well  water  the  samples  all  behaved  irregu- 
larly at  first,  giving  either  large  losses  or  large  gains,  and  these  losses  or  gains 
subsequently  fell  off  rapidly. 

Experiments  with  larger  pieces  kept  in  running  water  for  10^  months  showed 
a  much  lower  rate  of  solution,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  work,  it  is  believed  there 
is  no  danger  of  concrete  tile  crumbling  under  ordinary  conditions.    The  studiesj 
are  to  be  continued.  -■. .  —  -^S 
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Porosity  was  found  to  be  Increased  with  larger  proportions  of  sand.  "Be- 
cause porosity  is  not  essential,  because  it  tends  to  increase  the  solubility,  and 
because  strength  is  a  very  desirable  quality,  we  believe  cement  tile  should  be 
made  in  the  proportion  of  4 : 1  or  stronger." 

The  danger  of  inexperienced  men  making  tile  of  Inferior  quality  la  pohited 
out,  and  the  necessity  of  discarding  all  such  tile  is  emphasized. 

Adobe  as  a  building  material  for  the  plains,  J.  W.  Adams  (Colorado  8ta, 
BuU  174,  PP'  S,  figs.  5). — ^The  advantages  of  adobe  construction  are  discussed, 
directions  given  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  adobe  as  a  building  material, 
and  descriptions  presented  of  a  cow  bam,  a  henhouse,  and  a  smokehouse  or 
storeroom  recently  built  with  it  at  the  Cheyenne  Wells  substation. 

"An  adobe  house,  properly  built,  will  cost  no  more  than  a  sod  house  and  yet 
be  as  permanent,  attractive,  and  comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  build  a  hoose. 
They  do  not  settle  after  they  are  dry.  Mice  do  not  work  in  them  if  they  are 
protected  at  the  foundation.  They  are  superior  to  concrete  or  cement  block 
houses  in  that  they  are  nonconductors  of  heat  and  cold.  They  never  sweat  or 
become  frosty  on  the  inside,  and  rain  does  not  wet  the  walls  through  as  it  does 
In  many  concrete  houses.  The  labor  required  to  build  an  adobe  *^house  is  no 
more  than  that  required  to  build  a  similar  house  of  sod  or  concrete." 

A  homemade  refrigerator  (Survey,  26  (1911),  No,  12,  p.  4S4). — ^In  an  article 
quoted  from  the  Fresh  Air  Magazine  directions  are  given  for  a  homemade 
device  in  which  a  bottle  of  milk  may  be  kept  cool  by  packing  it  in  sawdust  and 
for  a  similar  device  which  requires  only  a  small  quantity  of  ice. 

BTTEAL  ECONOMICS. 


An  agricultural  survey:  Townships  of  Ithaca,  Dryden,  Banby,  and  Lan- 
sing, Tompkins  County,  New  Tork,  G.  F.  Warben,  K.  C.  Livebmobe  et  jll. 
(New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  295,  pp,  385-^69,  table  1,  figs.  55).— This  bulletin 
is  a  summary  of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
business  of  farming  and  the  people  on  farms  In  4  townships  of  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  giving  detiilled  statistics  and  pointing  out  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  various  systems  of  the  distribution  of  profits,  capital,  and  expenses  on 
the  farm,  the  economic  significance  of  the  size  of  farms,  distance  from  marlket, 
value  per  acre,  labor,  forms  of  tenure  and  their  relation  to  crops  grown  and 
crops  sold,  soil,  livestock,  cattle  and  cattle  products,  systems  of  farming,  age, 
and  the  increased  earning  capacity  of  educated  farmers,  together  with  sugges- 
tions for  meeting  some  of  the  most  Important  needs. 

The  relation  of  the  size  of  farms  to  profits,  receipts,  expenses,  and  labor  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

Relation  of  the  size  of  the  farm  to  receipts,  expenses,  and  labor — Farms 
operated  by  owners. 


Acres. 


Averai^ 
size  (acres). 


Receipts 
per  acre. 


Labor  cost 
peracre.a 


Receipts 

minos  &bor 

per  acre. 


Other  ex- 

pensesrad 

interest 

per  acre. 


Netprdtt 
peracn.^ 


30  or  less 
31-ao.... 
61-100... 
101-150.. 
151-200.. 
Over  200 


21 
49 
83 
124 
177 
261 


$26.14 
14.24 
12.49 
11.56 
10.89 
10.93 


$19.90 
8.10 
6.60 
4.54 
8.92 
8.33 


$6.24 
6.14 
6.89 
7.02 
6.97 
7.60 


$13.76 
7.61 
6.32 
6.13 
5.22 
6.22 


-1.47 
+  S 
+  1.7» 
+  181 


a  Total  amount  paid  for  labor,  value  of  board  of  laborers,  value  of  unpaid  labor  by  members  of  the  flonily, 
and  the  fttfmer's  labor  estimated  at  $326  for  the  year, 
b  Profit  after  deducting  expenses,  interest  on  capital  at  5  per  cent,  and  all  labor  as  defined  above. 
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The  decreased  cost  of  labor  per  acre  on  the  large  farm  is  attributed  to  the 
increased  use  of  farm  machinery,  the  value  of  which  increases  rapidly  with 
the  size  of  the  farm,  It  being  held  that  farm  machinery  on  small  farms  costs 
nearly  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  that  on  the  larger  fttrms  that  have  nearly 
3  times  as  much  machinery.  The  most  profitable  general  farms  in  the  county 
contain  from  200  to  800  acres  of  tillable  land. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  farmer  should  rent  or  own  land  when  he  has 
only  a  limited  amount  of  capital  is  discussed,  and  illustrated  as  follows : 

Relative  opportunities  for  men  idth  small  capital  as  tenants  and  as  owners. 


Tenants. 

Owners. 

Capital. 

Namber 

of 
fiumozB* 

Labor  Inoomes. 

Number 

of 
fumen. 

Labor  incomes. 

$601  to 
$1,000. 

$1,001  to 
$1,600. 

Over 

$601  to 
$1,000. 

«'?' 

Over 
$1,600. 

$1,000  or  less 

67 
68 

16 

1 

6 
8 
2 
0 

1 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

86 
86 

114 
92 
01 

196 

0 
0 
4 
11 
11 
18 
46 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 
22 

0 

siio6i-2,dd6 

0 

12,001-3,000 

0 

S3,001'-4,000 

0 

$4,001-6,000 

1 

$5,001-«j000 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

3 

Otbt  6,000 

21 

On  a  comparison  of  the  3  forms  of  tenure,  cash  rent,  share  of  crops,  and 
share  of  receipts,  the  tenant  who  paid  cash  rent  made  an  average  labor  income 
of  $604  and  those  who  gave  one-half  of  the  receipts  $342.  The  landlords  who 
rented  for  cash  made  5.2  per  cent  interest,  while  those  who  rented  for  one-half 
the  receipts  made  9  per  cent  The  farmers  who  operated  their  own  farms 
made  an  average  labor  income  of  $423,  as  compared  with  $379  for  the  tenant 
farmers. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  3  most  important  points  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  Tompkins  County  are  larger  farms,  better  cows,  and  a  system  of 
farming  that  combines  stock  with  cash  crops. 

Bural  economy  in  the  Bombay  Beccan,  G.  F.  Eeatinge  (Agr,  Jowr,  India, 
5  {1910),  No.  h  pp.  S02-S18;  6  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  ii+-i25).— The  author  dis- 
cusses and  illustrates  the  several  systems  of  land  tenure,  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  small  holdings  and  irrigation  wells,  the  disadvantages  of  the  custom 
of  tenants  to  live  in  villages,  the  serious  drawbacks  to  the  efficiency  of  labor, 
and  the  apparent  high  rate  of  interest,  which  ranges  from  4  to  24  per  cent  for 
loans  with  land  as  security,  and  as  much  as  100  per  cent  for  loans  on  personal 
security,  this  being  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  capital,  lack  of  organization, 
possibility  of  loss,  trouble  involved  in  collecting  the  interest,  and  the  personal 
enmity  which  the  village  money  lender  often  incurs. 

First  prize  five-acre  farm  plan,  A.  Oppebmann  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  BuU, 
8  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  5-11,  pi.  i).— This  bulletin  contains  the  plan  for  buildings 
and  grounds  for  the  5-acre  farm  awarded  the  first  premium  in  what  is  known 
as  the  5-acre  farm  contest  conducted  by  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Immi- 
gration in  June,  1910.  A  discussion  shows  in  a  plain  and  practical  way  how  a 
man  of  limited  capital  may  concentrate  his  energies  on  a  small  tract  of  land 
and  make  a  reasonable  good  living  for  himself  and  family. 

[Some  farm  problems],  H.  Wallace  (Ann,  Rpt.  Nebr.  Bd.  Agr.,  1910,  pp. 
124-139). — In  this  address  before  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
the  speaker  discusses  the  following  rural  problems:  Maintenance  of  soil  fertility, > 
farm  labor,  agricultural  education,  and  a  social  organization  of  farm  life.   o~" 
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The  farmer  and  the  conauxner.— Can  they  be  brongrht  togetherP  (Countrv 
Gent,,  76  (1911),  No.  ^W,  p.  52i).— Thla  article  diacusaes  and  lUnatrates  the 
relations  between  the  laws  of  production  and  consumption,  pointing  out  tbat 
production  from  the  soil  has  never  kept  pace  through  a  series  of  years  with 
consumption,  and  showing  that  the  low  prices  received  by  the  farmer  for  his 
produce  are  not  caused  by  overproduction  but  by  underconsumption,  due  to  the 
methods  or  system  of  present-day  marketing.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pro- 
ducer and  ultimate  consumer  could  simplify  the  perplexities  of  marketing  and 
lighten  the  burdens  of  each  by  simple  and  direct  cooperation. 

Credit  cooperative  societies  in  Bussia  and  their  intermediacy  in  Joint  pur- 
chases and  sales,  S.  V.  Bobodaevski  {Ezhcg.  Dept,  ZemL  [RuaHa],  29  (1908), 
pp,  280S00,  pi  1). — In  1895  the  Russian  government  established  for  the  first 
time  credit  cooperative  societies  in  which  the  members  must  be  stockholders, 
but  the  financial  operations  of  which  are  conducted  with  capital  obtained  from 
the  Russian  treasury,  from  private  deposits,  and  from  loans.  By  the  law  of 
1904,  the  so-called  loan  and  savings  societies,  private  Institutions  which  had 
been  existing  in  Russia  for  several  decades,  were  caused  by  the  government 
to  closely  conform  to  the  credit  cooperative  societies. 

In  1909  there  were  in  Russia  1,644  loan  and  savings  societies  and  3,133 
credit  cooperative  societies,  with  about  2,000,000  members.  Peasants  form 
the  majority  of  the  membership.  The  financial  statements  of  902  loan  and 
savings  societies  on  January  1,  1907,  and  of  2,635  credit  cooperative  societies 
on  January  1,  1909,  show  total  resources  amounting  to  100,000,000  rubles 
($51,000,000),  and  a  total  of  loans  advanced  amounting  to  84,000,000  rubles. 
These  societies,  in  addition  to  advancing  loans,  gradually  extend  their  opera- 
tions in  Joint  purchases  of  materials  required  by  the  members  and  In  selling 
the  articles  produced  by  them. 

Ameliorative  credit  in  Bussia,  S.  I.  Slastnikov  (Ezheg.  Dept,  ZemL  [Ru^ 
«tal,  SO  {1909),  pp,  668-703), — Credit  organization  by  the  Russian  government 
for  agricultural  improvements  had  its  beginning  in  1^96,  but  little  progress  was 
made  until  1900,  when  new  regulations  were  introduced  which  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  applications  and  granting  x>f  loans  for  various  Improvements,  From 
1901  to  1904,  the  allowing  of  credit  gradually  Increased,  but  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Japanese  War  the  appropriations  for  ameliorative  credit  were  sus- 
pended until  1908,  when  the  government  again  began  to  make  appropriations 
for  granting  loans  to  peasants  and  farmers. 

The  loans  allowed  In  1908  and  1909  amounted  to  1,915,464  rubles  ($976,886.64). 
The  Interest  charged  Is  3  i)er  cent,  except  on  loans  for  strengthening  the  shores 
of  rivers,  ravines,  and  quicksand  when  It  Is  only  2  per  cent.  The  kind  of  im- 
provements and  number  of  loans  with  amounts  of  capital  allowed  In  1909  were 
as  follows :  Drainage,  92  loans,  454,378.75  rubles ;  Irrigation,  113  loans,  229,594 
rubles;  strengthening  of  soils,  11  loans,  10,962  rubles;  forest  planting,  2  loans, 
3,056  rubles ;  orchards,  31  loans,  27,782  rubles ;  vineyards,  5  loans,  10,600  rubles ; 
wine  making,  1  loan,  3,500  rubles ;  grass  sowing,  5  loans,  41,020  rubles ;  clearing 
of  lands,  4  loans,  3,312  rubles;  agricultural  buildings,  20  loans,  55.554  rubles; 
agricultural  establishments,  10  loans,  19.525  rubles;  farming,  1  loan,  1,610 
rubles;  breeding  cattle,  16  loans,  21,230.5  rubles;  sundry  improvements,  11  loans, 
20,500  rubles;  and  butter-making  cooperative  societies,  96  loans,  117,875  rubles. 

Supply  and  wages  of  farm  labor,  G.  K.  Holmes  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr,  Yearbook 
1910,  pp,  189-200),— 'The  author  points  out  that  the  attractions  of  the  city  and 
the  city's  Illusions  of  higher  wages  are  robbing  the  farm  of  Its  laborers,  show- 
ing that  83.1  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  having  gainful  occupations  in  the 
United  States  In  1820  were  engaged  In  agriculture,  44.1  per  cent  in  1880,  and 
35.3  per  cent  In  19(X).    It  Is  shown  that  the  Introduction  of  farm  machinery  has 
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Increased  the  productiveness  of  labor  and  decreased  the  proportionate  number 
of  agricultural  laborers.  Especially  Is  this  true  of  the  female  element  of  agri- 
cultural labor  for  hire  generally  and  negro  labor  in  the  South,  it  being  held  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cotton  is  now  raised  by  white  labor.  From  1855  to 
18d4  the  time  of  human  labor  required  to  produce  1  bu.  of  com  on  an  average 
declined  from  4  hours  and  34  minutes  to  41  minutes,  and  that  of  1  bu.  of  wheat 
from  3  hours  and  3  minutes  in  1830  to  10  minutes  in  1894. 

The  idea  that  agricultural  labor  is  not  paid  as  much  in  proportion  to  other 
labor  seems  to  be  controverted  by  the  author,  who  points  out  that  the  money 
wages,  together  with  the  supplementary  aUowances  and  the  lower  cost  of  living 
of  the  farm  laborer,  in  the  end  amount  to  more  than  he  can  earn  in  any  occupa- 
tion open  to  him  in  the  city. 

Farm  labor  from  the  city,  H.  H.  Lyon  (Coimtry  Qent,  75  (1910),  No,  S022, 
p.  1211), — The  author  in  discussing  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  getting 
farm  labor  from  the  city  is  doubtful  whether  such  labor  would  be  very  satis- 
factory to  the  farmer  should  he  get  it,  and  whether  it  would  remain  long. 
He  thinks  it  economically  safer  and  possibly  more  profitable  if  the  farmer  would 
"  cut  down  a  little  the  amount  of  business  he  does,"  and  depend  largely  upon 
himself  and  upon  his  country  conditions  to  handle  it 

Requirements  and  cost  of  animal  power  and  motor  power  in  agricolturey 
Stbebel  {FuhUng'8  Landw,  Ztg,,  60  (1911),  No.  11,  pp,  361-^77,  fig.  i).— This 
la  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  requirem^its  and  cost  of  animal  power  in 
agriculture  and  of  the  possibilities  of  substituting  motor  power  instead. 

The  history  of  the  agricultural  tariff,  H.  Hebtel  (Tidsskr,  Landokonomi, 
1911,  Nos.  5,  pp.  15&-m;  4.  PP-  255-270).— This  Is  a  historical  sketch  of  tariff 
legislation  pertaining  to  agricultural  production  in  European  countries. 

[Agricultural  production  in  Spain  from  1890  to  1910],  D.  E.  de  la  Sotilla 
{Bol.  Agr.  Tec.  y  Econ.,  3  (1911),  No.  27,  pp.  25^-275).— Statistical  tables  are 
given,  showing  the  acreage  and  average  production  and  the  total  value  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products  on  dry  and  irrigated  lands  in  Spain  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth. 

Foreign  crops,  June,  1911,  C.  M.  Daugherty  (U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis. 
Circ.  20,  pp.  13), — ^This  circular  presents  data  as  to  the  acreage,  yield,  imports, 
and  exports  of  some  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  and  the  condition 
of  growing  crops  in  foreign  countries  in  June,  1911. 

AOBICXTLTXJEAL  EDXTCATION. 

The  origin  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862  (the  so-called  Morrill  Act)  and 
some  account  of  its  author,  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  E.  J.  James  (Univ.  III., 
Univ.  Studies,  4  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  139), — In  his  main  argument  the  author  seeks 
to  prove  that  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  at  one  time  professor  in  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville,  111.,  was  the  real  father  of  the  so-called  Morrill  Act  of  July  2, 
1862,  and  that  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  formulate 
clearly  and  definitely  the  plan  of  a  national  grant  of  land  to  each  State  in  the 
Union  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
of  having  inaugurated  and  continued  to  a  successful  issue  the  agitation  that 
made  possible  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

An  appendix  contains  reprints  of  several  documents  considered  in  the  case 
including  a  letter  from  Senator  Morrill  to  Professor  Turner,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
Industrial  Universities  for  the  People,  published  by  Professor  Turner.  This 
pamphlet,  published  in  1853,  outlines  work  for  the  proposed  system  of  industrial 
universities  along  lines  closely  approaching  the  actual  development  in  the  land- 
grant  Institutions.  ^Sl^ 
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Affricultural  ezperimentation  and  instruction  in  North  America  and  0«r^ 
many,  K.  ton  Rumkeb  (Ztschr.  Landuo,  Kammer  Schlesien,  15  {1911),  No,  tO, 
pp,  618-621). — In  a  comparison  of  agricultural  experimentation  and  instruction 
iQ  North  America  and  Germany,  the  author  reaches  the  following  conclustonB 
for  Germany:  (1)  That  the  apportionment  of  higher  educatl<Hial  institutions 
to  two  different  authorities  is  not  advantageous,  (2)  that  a  further  clearer 
specilization  in  experimentation  and  Instruction  is  necessary,  (3)  that  the 
existing  grading  in  agricultural  instruction  no  longer  fully  meets  the  present 
needs  of  the  agricultural  youth,  and  above  all  that  the  special  or  technical 
training  of  the  small  farmer  Is  insufficient,  and  (4)  that  the  agricultural  pub- 
lication service  is  inadequate  and  gives  too  little  consideration  to  small 
farming. 

Agricultural  schools,  D.  J.  Cbosby  (Ann.  Rpt.  Comr.  Agr.  Yt.,  $  (1910),  pj*. 
16S-17S). — ^This  address  includes  a  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  second- 
ary instruction  In  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  including  types  of  schools 
teaching  secondary  agriculture,  the  function  of  agriculture  in  public  high 
schools,  and  the  functions  of  the  special  agricultural  school.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  influence  of  agricultural  high  schools  is  to  stimulate  rather  than  to 
retard  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  public  high  school  courses,  and 
that  they  do  not  reduce  the  attendance  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  education  in  the  common  schools,  E.  Hyatt  (Rpt.  Cal.  State 
Agr.  8oc.,  1910,  pp.  41-43). — ^The  object  of  this  imper  is  to  call  attention  to 
and  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  must  find  something  different  from  the  tra- 
ditional text-book  method  of  approach  if  we  would  really  get  the  geoiw  of 
agriculture  into  the  public  schools.  Two  or  three  other  methods  of  approach 
are  mentioned.  It  is  suggested  that  the  best  plan  for  a  school  to  undertake 
agriculture  is  by  finding  ways  to  cooperate  personally  with  the  nearest  agri- 
cultural industry,  by  actually  entering  into  its  spirit  and  its  laborsL 

Transforming  a  country  school,  Mabel  Oabney  (Farmers  Voice,  49  (1911), 
No.  121,  pp.  10,  11,  19). — ^This  article  describes  how  a  teacher  in  a  one-room 
country  school  in  Illinois  changed  the  physical  surroundings  of  the  school 
building,  remodeled  the  course  of  study,  and  made  the  school  a  social  center 
for  the  people  of  the  community. 

Community  work  in  the  rural  high  school,  D.  J.  Cbosby  and  B.  H.  Cbochs> 
BON  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yeorftoofc  1910,  pp.  177-1S8,  pis.  4). — Some  Influences 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  evolution  of  the  rural  high  school  are  discussed, 
a  general  account  of  community  work  in  such  schools  is  given,  the  different 
forms  of  community  work  are  outlined,  and  the  details  of  such  work  as  carried 
on  in  the  Agricultural  High  School  of  Baltimore  C5ounty,  Md.,  are  given. 
These  have  included  meetings  and  courses  of  instruction  for  rural  school 
teachers,  adult  farmers,  and  farmers'  wives,  and  literary  meetings,  field  days, 
and  other  exercises  for  children. 

Cotton  growing  for  rural  schools,  G.  W.  Oabveb  (Alabama  Tushegee  8ia. 
Bui.  20,  pp.  5-29,  figs.  8). — Considerable  information  is  here  given  relative  to 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  fertilization,  planting  distance,  and  thinning, 
cultivation,  grading  and  marketing,  the  American  classification,  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  products  from  a  ton  of  cottonseed,  how  to  collect  an  exhibit, 
and  the  various  methods  of  cotton  improvement 

niustrated  com  booklet,  O.  H.  Benson  (Jour.  Ed.  [Boston],  7S  (1911),  Jfo. 
20,  pp.  54S,  544)* — ^This  article  consists  of  suggestions  and  directions  on  the 
arrangement  of  a  notebook  on  com,  as  well  as  of  the  specific  material  that 
may  be  placed  on  each  page.  It  is  suggested  at  the  close  that  in  a  general  way 
this  com  booklet  plan  may  be  used  in  developing  the  work  in  many  farm  and 
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home  subjects  such  as  potatoes,  poultry,  bread  making,  home  decorations, 
balanced  rations,  the  model  kitchen,  crop  rotation,  etc. 

The  school  erarden,  Landmann  (Oartenwelty  15  {1011),  No.  21,  pp,  284-^86, 
dgm,  1). — ^The  author  giyes  suggestions  for  an  ideal  school  garden,  including 
a  plan  and  "description  of  a  school  garden  adopted  by  the  Realgymnasium  at 
Biebrlch  on  the  Rhine. 

Home  vegetable  gardening,  G.  S.  Helleb  {FactB  for  Farmers  [Mass.  Agr, 
CoL],  1  (1911),  No.  11,  pp.  4)' — ^The  facts  here  brought  out  have  to  do  with 
the  location  of  the  home  vegetable  garden,  its  plan  and  arrangement,  the  loca- 
tion of  crops,  fertilizers,  varieties  of  vegetables  that  have  proved  satisfactory 
under  average  home  garden  conditions,  and  a  vegetable  planting  table  adapted 
to  northern  conditions. 

Farm  demonstration  work  in  North  Carolina,  0.  R.  Hudson  (Prog.  Farmery 
26  (1911),  No.  26,  pp.  580,  581). — ^Thls  article  enumerates  the  purposes  of  the 
farm  demonstration  work  in  North  Carolina  and  shows  in  detail  what  it  has 
accomplished  and  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  future. 

inscEiXAirEoxrs. 

Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1910  ( V.  8.  DepU  Agr.  Year- 
hook  1910,  pp.  Ill,  pl8.  49i  figs.  SI), — ^This  contains  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  year ;  2S  special  articles  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue ;  and  an  appendix  containing  an  article  on  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  How  They  are  Distributed, 
by  J.  A.  Arnold ;  Review  of  Weather  Conditions  of  the  Year  1910,  by  P.  C.  Day ; 
Seed  Time  and  Harvest — ^Average  Dates  of  Planting  and  Harvesting  in  the 
United  States,  by  J.  R.  Covert ;  a  directory  of  the  Department,  the  agricultural 
colleges,  the  experiment  stations,  and  State  officials  in  charge  of  agriculture; 
and  agricultural  statistics  in  which  the  domestic  production,  prices,  and  com- 
mercial movement  of  the  principal  crops  and  farm  animals  have  been  presented 
with  even  greater  fullness  than  heretofore. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Georgia  Station,  1010  (Georgia  8ta.  Rpt. 
1910,  pp.  167-175). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  dire(ttors  and  by  the  director  of  the  station  on  its 
work  during  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910 
(Delaware  8ta.  Bui.  92,  pp.  8). — This  contains  the  organization  list  and  the 
report  of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station.  It  includes  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1010. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  April,  May,  and  June,  1911 
(17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui,  2  (1911),  Nos.  4,  pp.  91-120;  5,  pp.  121-158; 
6,  pp,  159-184). — ^These  numbers  contain  data  for  April,  May,  and  June,  1911, 
respectively,  as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  Department  and  the 
additions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  currently  received. 

Author  index  to  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  volume  1 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui,  (1910),  Autfwr  Index,  pp.  IV-\-341-426). 
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Delaware  College  and  Station. — W.  C.  Pelton  has  been  appointed  assistaiit 
horticulturist  and  M.  O.  Pence  assistant  agronomist,  their  work  to  be  largely 
in  connection  with  the  extension  division.  Dr.  C.  F.  Dawson,  for  several  years 
professor  of  veterinary  science  and  bacteriology  in  the  college  and  veterinarian 
in  the  station,  has  resigned,  this  taking  effect  October  1. 

At  a  Farmers'  Day  recently  held  at  the  college  farm  it  was  estimated  tliat 
between  2,500  and  3,000  farmers  were  in  attendance. 

Xassachnsetts  College  and  Station. — Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  new 
dairy  building,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. This  is  to  be  a  three-story  fireproof  structure,  of  dark  red  brick  with 
granite  foundations,  with  60  feet  frontage  and  120  feet  in  depth. 

The  main  floor  will  contain  milk  receiving  rooms,  washing  and  sterilizing 
apparatus,  bottling  and  shipping  rooms,  refrigerators,  an  ice  cream  plant,  and 
the  separator,  cream  ripening,  and  churning  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  will 
be  a  dairy  bacteriological  laboratory,  a  milk  testing  laboratory,  a  laboratory 
for  advanced  students,  and  a  dairy  museum.  A  cheese  room  and  a  cheese  ripen- 
ing room,  a  laundry,  an  ice  making  plant,  and  a  dairy  machinery  laboratory 
will  be  located  in  the  basement  A  unique  feature  of  the  building  will  be  the 
observation  corridors  on  each  floor,  by  means  of  which  visitors  may  watdi 
operations  going  on  in  the  different  rooms  without  actually  entering  them. 

Sumner  C.  Brooks,  assistant  in  l)otany  and  vegetable  pathology,  has  resigned, 
this  taking  effect  September  15,  and  is  succeeded  by  Edward  A.  Larrabee. 

Ohio  State  TTnivenity. — ^The  students  who  took  the  course  in  agricoltaral 
education  at  the  summer  session  have  formed  an  association,  known  as  the  Obio 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Education,  which  now  Iulb 
members  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  One  feature  of  the  organization 
is  a  bureau  of  information,  of  which  Prot  G.  A.  Bricker  of  the  CJoUege  of 
Agriculture  is  director,  and  the  professors  in  charge  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  other  state  institutions  are  members.  The  function  of  this  bureaa  Ifl  to 
collect  and  publish  information  of  value  to  members  of  the  association. 

Clemson  College. — The  Farmers'  Union  Sun  for  August  11  states  that  tiw 
trustees  have  authorized  the  organization  of  a  work-boy  course  in  agriculture. 
Into  this  class  20  students  will  be  received  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  sw^ 
sion.  They  will  be  divided  into  two  squads  of  10  men  each.  One  squad  will 
work  as  laborers  on  the  farm  for  a  week,  while  the  other  squad  will  attend 
classes.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  the  squads  will  interchange  and  in  tlat 
way  alternate  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  farm  work  and  to  study.  The  course 
will  be  completed  in  two  sessions.  These  boys  will  receive  from  75  cents  to  $1 
per  day.  A  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  the  only  scholastie 
requirement  for  admission. 
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Two  men  have  recently  passed  from  the  stage  of  action  in  Europe 
whose  names  are  linked  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  experi- 
mentation— one  an  organizer  and  administrator,  as  well  as  a  teacher, 
experimenter  and  writer;  the  other  perhaps  the  foremost  investigator 
in  animal  nutrition  of  his  time,  and  likewise  a  teacher  and  writer  of 
wide  influence. 

These  men,  Louis  Grandeau,  of  France,  and  Oskar  Kellner,  of  Ger- 
many, are  known  wherever  the  history  and  the  results  of  agricultural 
investigation  are  known.  Appreciated  and  honored  at  home  by  the 
State  and  by  their  colleagues,  as  also  by  the  practical  farmers,  the 
influence  of  their  work  and  their  writings  has  extended  far  beyond 
the  boimdaries  of  their  own  countries.  Both  were  directors  of  the 
first  experiment  stations  established  in  their  respective  countries, 
Grandeau  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  East,  which  was  founded 
at  his  instigation  at  Nancy  in  1868  as  the  first  station  in  France,  and 
Kellner,  for  the  past  eighteen  years  director  of  the  famous  Mockern 
Station,  the  forerunner  of  all  the  institutions  of  this  class.  Both  men 
were  likewise  active  in  the  editorial  field,  being  the  editors  of  the 
organs  of  the  French  and  German  experiment  stations,  respectively, 
and  of  popular  journals  relating  to  their  work.  And  by  a  singular 
coincidence  they  died  on  the  same  day — September  22, 1911 — Grandeau 
in  Interlaken,  where  he  was  sojourning  in  the  effort  to  recover  his 
health,  and  Kellner  at  Karlsruhe,  whence  he  had  gone  to  preside  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Experiment 
Stations. 

The  agricultural  press  of  both  countries  have  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  honoring  the  memory  of  these  men,  and  in  setting  forth  the 
exceptional  and  lasting  character  of  their  services;  and  for  us  in 
America,  where  their  works  were  so  widely  known  to  readers  of 
science,  a  brief  review  of  their  lives  will  serve  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  their  services  and  to  record  the  appreciation  in  which  they  were 
held. 

Louis  Grandeau,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Thides  in  Paris,  inspector  general  of  experiment  stations,  and 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Station  of  the  East,  and  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "  grand  old  man  of  agricultural  science  in  France,''! 

~«oi  ^^ 
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was  born  May  21,  1834,  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  in  the  Department  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Lorraine.  He  was,  therefore,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  graduating  from  college  he  pursued  graduate  work  for  the 
doctorates  in  science  and  medicine  and  for  the  diploma  of  pharmacy. 
For  ten  years  he  worked  under-  the  direction  of  Sainte-Claire-Deville 
at  the  ficole  normale  superieure,  and  under  Claude  Bernard  at  the 
College  of  France,  where  he  did  original  research  work  on  the  pres- 
ence of  caesium  and  rubidium  in  alkaline  waters.  He  further  gave 
attention  to  the  alkaloids,  methods  of  water  analysis,  and  other  lines 
of  chemical  study.  At  this  period  he  became  especially  interested 
in  organic  chemistry  and  physiological  studies,  out  of  which  grew  his 
attention  to  the  application  of  these  branches  in  agriculture,  and 
which  furnished  the  basis  and  motive  of  his  life  work. 

In  1867  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  the  experiment  station  system  of  that  country.  He 
was  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  labora- 
tories and  experiment  stations  which  had  been  established  and  with 
their  practical  value  to  agriculture,  and  he  undertook  the  work  of 
establishing  such  institutions  throughout  France. 

On  his  return  he  laid  his  plans  for  the  founding  of  a  station  before 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  received  a  grant  which  enabled 
him  to  open,  in  1868,  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  East  on  his  own 
estate,  located  near  Nancy,  as  the  first  French  station.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  chemistry  and  physiology, 
as  applied  to  agriculture,  in  the  University  of  Nancy,  and  was  invited 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  an  opportunity 
which,  as  he  says,  he  accepted  with  enthusiasm  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  stimulate  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  his  native  State. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  work  at  Nancy  he  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  physiology  of  plants  and  conducted  special  researches  on 
the  function  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  in  plant  nutrition.  In 
connection  with  these  studies  on  soil  humus,  or  matiere  noire^  as  he 
termed  it,  he  devised  a  method  for  its  determination  which  has 
remained  in  quite  general  use  to  the  present  time.  With  Fliche  he 
investigated  extensively  the  lack  of  tolerance  of  certain  plants  for 
lime,  controverting  the  then  widely  accepted  view  of  Thurman  which 
attributed  the  distribution  of  the  native  floras' to  physical  conditions 
of  the  soil.  He  also  at  this  time  began  his  observations  on  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  electricity  upon  plant  growth. 

His  studies  of  methods  of  analysis  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
volume  on  agricultural  analysis  (Traite  d'analyse  des  matieres  agri- 
coles)  in  1877,  which  has  passed  through  three  editions,  the  last  of 
which,  a  two- volume  work,  was  published  in  1897.  This  treatise  was 
translated  into  German  and  Italian. —     o 
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Grandeau  had  realized  from  the  first  that  an  experiment  station 
needed  not  only  a  laboratory,  but  also  experimental  fields.  His  field 
work  was  conducted  at  the  outset  in  part  upon  his  own  estate,  and 
when  the  Mathieu  de  Dombasle  School  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished at  Tomblaine  near  Nancy,  he  saw  to  it  that  such  fields  were 
provided.  Here  he  carried  on  his  cultural  and  fertilizer  experiments 
for  years,  and  when  the  station  was  transferred  to  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  in  1890,  he  secured  land  for  his  field  work  at  the  Pare  des 
Princes,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 

Grandeau  conducted  an  active  campaign  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  was  a  large  fac- 
tor in  this  movement.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  inspector  general  of 
the  stations,  a  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  his  life,  which  gave 
him  a  wider  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  influence.  He  estab- 
lished the  AnnoHeB  de  la  Science  Agronomique^  which  was  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  as  an  organ  of  the 
agricultural  stations  and  laboratories  of  France,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  their  detailed  work,  and  for  bringing  to  their  notice  the  work 
of  stations  in  other  countries.  He  remained  in  active  editorial  man- 
agement of  this  journal  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  career. 

Grandeau  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  demonstration  fields, 
which  early  became  a  feature  of  the  campaign  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  and  urged  their  establishment  and  extension  through- 
out the  Republic.  These  fields,  of  which  there  are  more  than  three 
thousand,  were  designed  to  bring  the  results  and  applications  of  the 
teachings  of  the  stations  to  the  attention  of  farmers  by  ocular  demon- 
strations on  small  areas.  On  one  occasion  he  said  in  advocating 
them :  "  If  every  town  of  France  could  have  a  demonstration  field, 
the  agricultural  aspect  of  the  country  would  be  changed  in  a  few 
years  and  the  primary  Jbenefit  to  the  peasant  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole."  These  fields  are  ranked  among  the 
most  powerful  agencies  for  increasing  and  improving  agricultural 
production  in  that  coimtry. 

In  1872  one  of  the  omnibus  companies  of  Paris  decided  to  establish 
a  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experimental  work  with 
reference  to  the  rational  feeding  of  horses,  and  Grandeau  was  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  organizing  this  laboratory  and  directing  its 
work.  His  activities  in  that  direction  continued  through  many  years, 
and  led  to  a  wider  interest  in  both  human  and  animal  nutrition,  to 
which  subjects  he  gave  much  attention  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  In  1905  he  summarized  the  results  of  twenty  years'  investiga- 
tion with  work  horses,  giving  practical  deductions  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal conclusions. 

As  a  teacher  Grandeau's  influence  was  exerted  both  in  the  class- 
room and  through  the  press.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  pro- 
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f essor  of  chemistry  for  the  Philotechnic  Association,  which  gave  free 
instruction  to  the  workmen  of  Paris.  For  twenty  years  he  was  pro- 
fessor on  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  the  University  of  Nancy,  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  dean.  During  this  period  he  was 
also  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  National  School  of  Forestry. 
When  he  left  Nancy  to  locate  in  Pi^ris  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
agriculture  in  the  National  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  retaining  this 
position  until  a  year  ago. 

As  a  writer  he  was  unusually  prolific,  having  a  very  long  list  of 
reports  and  articles  to  his  credit.  No  author's  name  has  appeared  so 
frequently  as  his  in  this  journal.  His  articles  were  in  part  reports 
of  his  studies  and  in  part  popular  accounts  of  the  work  of  others  and 
their  applications  in  practice.  He  covered  a  wide  range  both  in  his 
studies  and  in  his  writings — ^fertilizers,  soils,  climatic  influences,  the 
manuring  and  culture  of  crops,  the  physiological  functions  of  plants 
and  animals,  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  methods  of  analysis  and  of 
investigation,  statistics,  and  the  nutrition  of  man  were  all  within 
the  purview  of  his  wide  activity.  In  1879  he  published  a  book  on  the 
nutrition  of  plants,  in  1893  one  on  animal  nutrition,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  popular  work  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  manures. 

Few  men  have  been  more  active  or  successful  in  the  popularization 
of  agricultural  science  and  in  bringing  its  teachings  into  practice. 
As  far  back  as  1861  when  the  Tem/p%  was  founded,  he  became  its 
agricultural  editor  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  In  1867  he  began  contributing  to  the  Jowmal  d* Agriculture 
Pratique^  and  in  1893  he  was  made  its  editor  in  chief.  Under  his 
direction  this  journal  became  known  throughout  the  world  as  an 
accurate  and  reliable  source  of  information. 

Grandeau  was  a  natural  leader  in  agricultural  affairs,  who  was 
turned  to  in  connection  with  large  public  enterprises.  He  arranged 
for  and  directed  the  International  Congress  of  Experiment  Stations 
in  1881  and  1882,  and  prepared  a  report  on  the  latter  gathering.  In 
addition  to  the  proceedings,  this  report  contained  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  information  regarding  the  history,  organization,  work, 
and  publications  of  the  experiment  stations  throughout  the  world, 
together  with  articles  on  special  subjects  in  agricultural  science.  He 
was  reporter  for  the  international  jury  on  agronomy  and  agricultural 
statistics  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  and  likewise  for  the  inter- 
national jury  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  at  the  exposition  of 
1900,  publishing  voluminous  and  valuable  reports  on  each  occasion. 

To  him  was  also  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  general  report 
on  agriculture  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  This  he  made  a  c<mi- 
prehensive  review  of  the  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  institutions 
of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  work  of  four 
large  volumes.    This  was  the  last  great  accomplishment  of  his  life 
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and  was  a  work  in  which  he  took  great  pride.    It  will  remain  as  a 
monument  to  his  industry  and  his  broad  grasp  of  the  subject. 

Public  recognition  of  the  services  and  the  place  occupied  by 
Grandeau  are  evidenced  by  the  honors  and  offices  conferred  upon  him. 
In  addition  to  the  positions  already  mentioned,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture,  of  the  National  Society  of 
Agriculture,  and  vice  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Agriculture  in  his  own  country,  and  was  also  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Society  of  Moscow,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academies  of  Turin  and 
of  Sweden,  and  many  others.  In  1900  the  French  Government  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  order  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  in  1908  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  for  more  than 
50  years,  an  honor  which  the  history  of  his  active  life  highly  merited. 

Oskar  Kellner,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Mockem,  Germany,  was  bom  May  13,  1851,  at  Tillowitz,  near  Falk- 
enberg,  in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Silesia.  ,  Following  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  in  which  he  took  part,  he  studied  chemistry  and  the 
natural  sciences  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Leipsic,  taking 
special  work  at  the  latter  institution  under  Knop  and  Sachsse,  and 
made  his  doctorate  at  Leipsic  in  1874.  For  two  years  following  he 
was  assistant  in  the  experiment  station  for  animal  physiology  at 
Breslau,  under  Hugo  Weiske.  This  position  gave  him  opportunity 
to  enter  upon  the  field  of  investigation  in  which  he  was  later  to  make 
such  notable  contributions. 

In  1876  he  went  to  the  experiment  station  at  Hohenheim,  where 
under  Emil  von  Wolff,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modem  theories  of 
animal  nutrition,  he  continued  investigations  in  this  line,  one  of  his 
notable  studies  on  the  effect  of  muscular  activity  on  the  metabolism 
of  the  horse  being  a  product  of  that  period.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
significant  fact  that  at  this  early  date,  four  years  before  the  publi- 
cation of  Rubner's  epoch-making  paper  on  the  replacement  values 
of  the  principal  organic  nutrients  and  nine  years  before  Lehmann, 
Zuntz,  and  Hagemann's  first  raspiration  experiments  on  the  horse 
appeared,  we  find  Kellner  investigating  the  utilization  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  carbohydrates  and  of  fats  in  work  production,  and 
devising  a  general  experimental  method  for  this  purpose,  substan- 
tially according  to  which  the  subsequent  experiments  at  Hohenheim 
were  made. 

From  1881  to  1893  Kellner  was  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Tokio,  being  likewise  technical  adviser  in  the 
ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Here  he  continued  his  re- 
searches, publishing  a  long  series  of  papers  in  collaboration  with  his^ 
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students.  The  establishment  of  experiment  stations  throughout 
Japan  and  the  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  that  country- 
are  attributed  largely  to  his  efforts. 

Following  his  twelve  years  in  Japan,  in  1893  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Mockern  Experiment  Station  to  succeed  Gustav  Kiihn, 
who  had  died  the  previous  year.  The  eighteen  years  which  followed 
was  the  period  in  his  life  which  made  him  famous  as  a  leader  in  the 
advanced  theories  of  animal  nutrition.  He  brought  to  his  work  a 
thorough  preparation,  a  keen  perception,  and  an  energy  and  perse- 
verance which  wer«  the  foundations  of  his  success. 

His  first  undertaking  was  to  compile  and  publish  the  work  left  by 
his  predecessor,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  and  repre- 
senting a  large  part  of  the  life  work  of  this  eminent  investigator. 
This  summary  was  issued  in  1894,  occupying  an  entire  volume  of  Die 
landwirtschaftlichen  Versuchs-Stationen^  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 

Kiihn  had  followed  in  the  lines  of  Henneberg  and  Stohmann  in 
employing  the  respiration  apparatus  to  study  the  utilization  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  imder  different  conditions.  Kellner  supplemented  the  res- 
piration experiments  ^ith  calorimetric  determinations  of  the  energy- 
value  of  the  feeds  employed  and  of  the  animal  excreta,  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Rubner,  and  by  this  means  established  nutritive 
values  for  many  feeding  stuffs  and  their  individual  constituents.  As 
subjects  he  employed  full-grown  steers  and  oxen,  and  later  milch 
cows,  while  Zuntz  studied  in  a  similar  way  the  nutrition  of  the  horse. 

This  new  point  of  view,  which  involved  the  study  of  the  metabo- 
lism of  both  matter  and  energy  under  different  conditions  of  feeding, 
resulted  in  marked  advance  in  the  theory  of  nutrition.  It  showed 
that  like  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  in  different  feeds  have  differ- 
ent values  and  that  the  energy  required  for  digestion  and  losses  due 
to  decomposition,  etc.,  must  be  taken  account  of  in  arriving  at  the  net 
or  available  values.  This  conception  of  the  gross  energy  as  having  a 
varying  n6t  value  furnished  the  basis  for  a  new  means  of  estimating 
net  values  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  upon  this  basis  Kellner  worked  out 
his  system  of  "  starch  values  "  as  a  means  of  comparing  feeds  and  cal- 
culating rations. 

Kellner's  investigations  on  the  metabolism  of  matter  and  energy  in 
cattle  covered  seventeen  years  of  work  and  included  both  maintenance 
and  fattening  conditions.  He  also  studied  the  energy  and  nutrient 
requirements  as  a  basis  for  the  refinement  of  the  feeding  standards, 
and  determined  the  digestibility  of  numerous  materials  and  the  action 
of  the  individual  nutrients.  A  long  list  of  new  feeds  was  studied, 
including  the  molasses  preparations;  and  his  experiments  were  ex- 
tended to  milch  cows  to  determine  the  action  in  milk  production  of 
various  classes  of  feeds. 
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Kellner's  work  illustrates  the  skill  and  the  industry  of  the  man 
and  his  mastery  of  this  intricate  subject.  Its  brilliant  and  advanced 
character  ranked  him  with  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  world,  and 
made  him  a  worthy  successor  to  such  men  as  Wolff,  Henneberg,  and 
Kuhn. 

The  theories  and  reforms  worked  out  by  Kellner  were- embodied  in 
his  well-known  book  on  the  nutrition  of  farm  animals  (Die  Er- 
nahrung  der  landwirtschaftlichen  Nutztiere),  an  important  product 
of  his  life  work,  published  in  1905,  which  rapidly  passed  through 
five  editions.  This  was  followed  by  a  smaller  manual  on  the  princi- 
ples of  feeding  (Gundziige  der  Futterrungslehre) ,  three  editions  of 
which  have  appeared,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages. 

Since  1905  Doctor  Kellner  had  edited  Die  landwirtschaftlichen 
Versuchs-Stationen^  the  organ  of  the  German  experiment  stations  and 
one  of  the  foremost  periodicals  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  and  since 
1902  he  had  been  in  editorial  management  of  the  Zentralhlatt  fur 
Agrikulturchende^  a  standard  abstract  journal  of  wide  scope.  He 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  agricultural  press  of 
Germany,  and  since  1907  had  furnished  the  data  and  discussion  on 
feeding  for  the  Landwirtachaftlicher  Kalender^  in  which  his  starch 
values  were  employed.  In  recent  years  he  had  published  several 
summaries  of  cooperative  feeding  trials  on  horses,  cattle,  and  swine. 

So  far  as  his  time  permitted  he  entered  energetically  into  the 
activities  of  various  agricultural  bodies  and  of  the  German  Agricul- 
tural Society.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  latter  society  since  1904,  and  had  frequently  taken  part  in  its 
meetings  and  delivered  many  addresses  before  its  sections.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death  he  had  accepted  election  to  the  special  com- 
mittee on  feeding  and  was  to  have  entered  at  once  upon  its  work. 
Kellner's  experience  also  made  him  a  leading  force  in  the  German 
Agricultural  Council,  a  national  organization  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  various  parts  of  the  Empire;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Council  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  advisory  council 
of  the  Imperial  Biological  Institute  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Since  1903  Kellner  had  been  president  of  the  Association  of  Ger- 
man Experiment  Stations,  and  was  an  active  worker  in  it  for  many 
years.  He  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  control  work  with  which  his 
station  was  charged,  and  gave  his  personal  attention  to  trade  relations 
and  questions  involved  in  this  control.  He  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  stood  uncompro- 
misingly for  what  he  considered  to  be  the  right.  He  did  not  fail  the 
association  in  offensive  or  defensive  steps  to  maintain  its  position 
or  enforce  its  obligations. 
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Many  honors  had  come  to  Doctor  Kellner  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices. The  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  third  class,  waa  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Government,  and  he  was  named  Geheimer  Ho f rat.  The 
Swedish  Academy  of  Agriculture  made  him  a  member,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  jubilee  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Breslau  last  year  the  medical  faculty  conferred 
upon  him  the  highest  academic  recognition — its  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  an  honor  of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 

Doctor  Kellner  had  attended  the  International  Dairy  Congress  at 
Stockholm  the  past  summer  and  returned  in  full  health  and  vigor. 
He  went  to  Karlsruhe  to  preside  at  the  convention  of  the  Association 
of  German  Stations  and  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  on  the  eve  of  its 
meeting.  His  death,  at  the  premature  age  of  sixty  years,  came,  there- 
fore, as  a  great  shock  to  his  friends.  He  was  to  have  retired  from  the 
office  of  president  this  year,  and  the  decision  had  been  reached  to 
confer  on  him  the  title  of  honorary  president  in  recognition  of  his 
prolonged  service. 

In  announcing  Doctor  Kellner's  death  to  the  association,  Professor 
Fresenius  said  of  him:  "As  a  conspicuous  man  of  science  he  was  an 
ornament  to  the  association.  He  was  one  of  the  best  among  us— a 
noble  man  from  head  to  foot.  His  memory,  the  grateful  recollection 
of  his  service,  will  long  remain  with  us.'' 
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Sandbook  of  biochemistrj,  edited  by  G.  Oppenheimeb  (nandl>uch  der  Bio- 
chemie  des  Menschen  und  der  Tiere.  Jena,  1909,  No.  22-2S,  pp.  S69-S92+VII+ 
S9S—7S6+96,  fig.  i).— These  parts  of  this  handbook  contain  the  following  chap- 
ters: Chemistry  of  the  lungs  and  chemistry  of  new  formations,  excretory 
^ands  and  excretions,  including  the  chemistry  of  normal  and  pathological 
urine,  urinary  sediments  and  concrements,  and  the  i^ysical  chemistry  of  the 
urine,  amniotic  fluid,  energy  exchange,  and  interchange  of  material  between 
motlier  and  fetus. 

Tlie  nature  of  enzym  action,  W.  M.  Batlibs  (London,  New  York,  and  Cal- 
cutta, 1911,  2.  ed.,  pp,  XI+1S7,  figs.  7).— This  is  the  second  edition  of  this 
book,  and  deals  with  catalysis  in  general,  enzyms  as  catalysts,  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  enzyms,  general  methods  of  preparation  and  of  inyesti- 
gation,  reversibility  of  enzym  action,  the  velocity  of  reaction  and  the  various 
conditions  affecting  it,  the  nature  of  the  combination  between  enzym  and  sub- 
strate, coenzyms  and  antienzyms,  zymogens,  and  oxidation  processes  and  cer- 
tain complex  systems.  A  list  of  literature  and  some  supplementary  notes  are 
appended. 

Catalase,  F.  Battelli  and  L.  Stebn  (Ergeh.  Physiol,,  10  (1910),  pp.  5S1- 
697;  al>8.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  4  (1910),  No.  22,  p.  5(?84).— This  is  a  general  review 
of  the  subject  and  deals  with  the  isolation,  properties,  and  mode  of  action  of 
catalase.  It  gives  comparisons  in  regard  to  the  action  of  different  metals  on 
hydrogen  peroxid  and  the  effect  of  different  agents,  such  as  light  and  electricity, 
on  the  activity  of  the  reaction  and  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  the  reaction. 
The  relation  of  catalase  to  reductase,  oxidase,  peroxidase,  and  the  distribution 
of  catalase  in  animal  and  plant  tissues  are  discussed.  Anticatalase,  philocata- 
lase,  and  some  hypotheses  are  also  described.  (See  also  a  previous  note,  E.  S.  R., 
24,  p.  41L) 

Preparation  of  the  24-hour  lactic  acid  yeast  (Pure  Products,  6  (1910),  No. 
10,  pp.  599-SOl,  fig.  1). — ^A  description  of  a  quick  lactic  acid  yeast-producing 
apparatus. 

Action  of  the  Bulgarian  ferment  upon  the  proteins  and  amids,  J.  Effbont 
iCompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  1007-1009) .—The 
author  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  action  of  the  Bulgarian  ferment  (lacto 
Ibacillin)  upon  certain  proteins  and  their  derivatives,  using  barley  germ  decoc- 
tion, peptone  (with  and  without  glucose  or  asparagin),  and  milk,  and  in  the 
presence  of  calcium  carbonate. 

The  results  show  that  the  acidity  formation  is  much  in  excess  of  the  sugar 
decomposed,  but  that  ammonia  is  simultaneously  produced.  In  the  case  of 
milk  the  acids  present  were  found  to  be  acetic,  formic,  propionic,  succinic,  lac- 
tic, and  malic.    Casein  and  albumin  were  completely  decomposed. 

(See  also  a  previous  note,  E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  21.) 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Bulgarian  ferment  upon  protein  substances, 
G.  Bebiband  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  24,  pp.  1161, 
1162;  abs.  in  CenthL  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  SO  (1911),  No.  19-20,  p.  501).— The 
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Bulgarian  ferment  was  found  to  attack  casein  to  only  a  very  small  degree.  In 
this  respect  the  author's  findings  do  not  agree  with  those  of  fiffront  noted  above, 
and  the  author  believes  that  the  latter  had  a  contamination  with  some  foreign 
organism. 

In  regard  to  the  Bulgarian  ferment,  J.  Bffront  iC<mpt.  Rend,  Acad.  BcL 
[Parish  iS2  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  463-465;  abs.  in  Centhl,  Bakt  [etch  2-  ^W.,  SO 
{1911),  No.  19-20,  pp.  SOU  50^).— The  author  has  continued  his  work  In  this 
direction,  and  now  reiwrts  the  results  with  Bertrand's  Bulgarian  ferment  and 
Jaourt's  ferment  (Ijictobacilllne,  Maya  bulgare.  and  Maya  nutricia).  All  the 
latter  preparations  mentioned  converted  milk  to  a  yellow  fiuid,  while  Bertrond^s 
ferment  produced  a  jelly-like  coagulum. 

The  results  in  detail  were  as  follows :  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  amids  was  16.2  for  Bert  rand's  Bulgarian  ferment  and  from  71  to  87  for 
Jaourt's  artificial  preparation,  the  total  acidity  expressed  as  tenth-normal  alkali 
in  100  cc.  solution  was  280  cc.  for  Bertrand's  ferment  and  from  78  to  110  for 
Jaourt's;  and  the  volatile  acid  expressed  as  tenth-normal  alkali  per  100  cc  was 
18  cc.  for  Bertrand's  ferment  and  from  55  to  88  for  Jaourt's. 

Contributions  to  the  biologry  of  colostrum,  J.  Baueb  {Deni.  Med.  Wchnschr.^ 
S5  {1909),  Xo.  38,  pp.  1657-1659;  ahs.  in  llyg.  Rundscftan,  20  {1910),  A'o.  11,  pp. 
CIS,  617). — ^An  antiserum  was  prepared  with  which  it  was  possible,  with  the  aid 
of  the  complement  binding  method,  to  differentiate  colostrum  from  cow's  milk. 
The  antiserum  deviated  with  the  same  colostrum  in  dilutions  up  to  1 :  100,000, 
but  with  cow's  milk  and  bovine  serum  it  was  only  specific  in  dilutions  of 
1 :  10,000.  The  colostrum  of  the  first  day  evidently  contains  bodies  which  act 
as  antigens  and  which  are  also  contained  in  the  blood  serum  but  not  in  the 
milk  of  the  same  type  of  animal.  First-day  colostrum  is  also  hemolytic  for 
guinea-pig  corpuscles,  while  milk  is  not. 

The  relation  between  milk,  colostrum,  and  serum  of  the  cow,  F.  Gbaetx 
{Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther,,  /,  Orig.,  9  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  677-708; 
aJ>8.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  {1911),  So.  15,  2500). ^It  was  determined  with  the  pre- 
cipitin, anaphylaxis,  and  complement-fixation  tests  that  there  is  only  a  quanti- 
tative relation  between  these  3  fiulds  and  not  a  qualitative  one.  Colostrum 
takes  the  Intermediate  position. 

Estimating  the  fat  in  milk  by  the  Sose-Oottlieb  method,  C.  Hutge  {Rer, 
G4n.  Lait,  7  {1909),  No.  12,  pp,  265-272;  aba.  in  Molk.  Ztg.  [Bildeaheimh  2^ 
{1910),  No.  13,  p.  218). — ^Tests  were  conducted  with  Rohrlg's  apparatus,  and 
the  results  show  that  the  upper  ethereal  layers  contain  more  fat  than  the  lower 
ones.  The  author  claims  that  better  results  may  be  obtained  If  the  glass  cock 
of  the  apparatus  Is  placed  lower  down  and  the  whole  ethereal  layer  Is  used  for 
the  determination.  Two  washings  are  made  with  ether  after  drawing  off  the 
fluid.     (In  this  regard  see  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  217).) 

A  note  in  regard  to  the  estimation  of  fat  by  the  modified  Sose-Gottlieb 
method,  C.  Htjyge  {Rev.  O^n.  Lait,  8  {1910)  No.  U,  pp.  326-328,  fig.  i>.— The 
author  found  the  Eichloff  and  Grimmer  siphon  method  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  217) 
to  furnish  good  result& 

Fat  estimation  in  milk,  W.  Fahbion  {Chem,  Ztg.,  S4  {1910),  No.  73,  pp.  648^ 
649). — ^A  claim  of  priority  in  regard  to  the  Rose-Gottlieb  method  as  modified  by 
Eichloff  and  Grimmer  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  217),  with  some  additional  recommenda> 
tions. 

A  farther  examination  of  the  ''neu-sal''  method  of  Wendler  for  the 
determination  of  fat  in  milk,  E.  F.  Notbohn  and  J.  Angebhausen  {Ztschr^ 
Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  495-498;  abs.  in  Chem. 
Ab8.,  5  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  535,  536).— The  reagent  used  In  the  method  (R  S.  R.,. 
28r  P*  01^)  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  sallcyUcand^ citric  acids  colored 
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blue  It  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  better  solution  of  the  proteins,  etc.,  of 
the  milk,  is  easier  and  cleaner  to  handle,  and  the  final  temperature  of  45*"  C. 
makes  it  easier  to  get  a  proper  reading  of  the  fat  column. 

Thirty-five  samples  of  milk  were  tested,  including  skim,  sour,  and  sweet  whole 
milks,  and  cream,  preserved  with  formaldehyde,  potassium  bichromate,  and 
copper  sulphate.  When  compared  with  other  methods,  such  as  the  old  acid 
butyrometric  method  and  Gottlieb's  (E.  8.  R.,  3,  p.  4d9),  it  was  noted  that  the 
"neu-sal"  gave  the  highest  results.  With  boiled  milk  the  reagent  is  not  a 
good  one. 

The  ''  neu-sal ''  method,  W.  Gbimmeb  {Milchw.  ZentU.,  6  {1910),  No.  9,  pp. 
409 f  410). — Comparative  tests  were  made  between  the  "neu-sal"  acid  buty- 
rometric and  Rose-Gottlieb  methods,  which  show  that  the  "neu-sal"  method 
has  no  particular  advantage  in  reganl  to  the  technique  over  the  acid  buty- 
rometric method.  In  most  instances  it  gave  lower  results  than  the  Rose- 
Gottlieb  method. 

Wendler's  ''  neu-sal  *'  method  for  estimating  fat  in  milk,  M.  Sieofeld 
(Molk.  Ztff.  [HUdesheim],  24  {1910),  No.  58,  pp.  71S,  714). —A  comparative  test 
between  the  acid  butyrometric,  the  "neu-sal,"  and  Rose-Gottlieb  methods  is 
reported,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  "  neu-sal "  method  yields  good  results 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  corroding  the  apparatus,  injuring  the 
hands,  etc. 

Utilizing  the  **  neu-sal ''  method  for  sheep  and  goat's  milk,  G.  Begeb 
{Milchw.  ZenthU  6  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  410-412) .—The  author  conducted  tests 
with  the  acid  butyrometric  apparatus  and  the  "  neu-sal "  reagent  diluted  once, 
and  he  concludes  that  the  method  furnishes  a  test  which  is  free  from  danger 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  The  results  compare  well  with  those  obtained  with 
the  acid  butyrometric  method.  The  method  can  not,  however,  be  employed 
where  milk  is  preserved  with  large  amounts  of  formaldehyde. 

The  ''neu-sal''  method,  O.  von  Sobbe  {Milchw.  Zenthl.,  6  {1910),  No.  9, 
pp.  407-409). — ^The  author  discusses  the  comparative  results  obtained  with  the 
''neu-sal,"  acid,  and  Rose-Gottlieb  methods.  He  states  that  the  "neu-sal" 
method  is  somewhat  inconvenient  to  manipulate,  and  that  he  found  some  inac- 
curacies in  the  graduation  of  the  apparatus. 

In  regard  to  O.  von  Sobbe's  work  with  the  **  neu-sal "  method,  O.  Wendleb 
(Milchw.  Zenthl.,  6  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  471-47S).—The  author  in  reply  to  the 
above  states  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  O.  von  Sobbe*s  findings,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  workers  report  favorably  on  the  method. 

The  "neu-sal"  method  for  fat,  O.  vow  Sobbe  {Milchw.  Zenthl.,  6  {1910), 
No.  12,  pp.  563-565). — ^A  reply  to  O.  Wendler's  criticism  (see  above). 

Estimation  of  the  fat  content  of  butter  by  the  ''  sal ''  method,  Hesse 
{MUch  Ztg.,  39  {1910),  No.  38,  pp.  449,  ^50).— Comparative  tests  were  con- 
ducted between  the  Funke  shaking  out  ^  and  the  Rose-Gottlieb  methods,  and  the 
"sal"  method  (R  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1134).  The  "sal"  method  was  found  to  be 
rapid  and  on  a  par  with  the  shaking  out  method,  and  the  author  concludes  that 
It  can  be  recommended  for  the  analysis  of  butter. 

The  examination  of  cream  with  the  **  sal ''  method,  Hesse  {MUch  Ztg., 
S9  {1910),  No.  42,  pp.  495,  496).— A  comparative  test  between  the  "sal,"  Rose- 
Gottlieb,  Spritz,  and  dilution  methods  is  reported.  It  is  noted  that  the  "  sal " 
method  yields  results  which  are  from  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent  lower  than  those  ob- 
tained by  any  of  the  gravimetric  methods.  A  few  notes  in  regard  to  manipu- 
lating it  are  given. 

Estimation  of  fat  in  buttermilk,  M.  Siegfeld  and  M.  Kebsten  {Mcflk.  Ztg. 
[BUdesheim],  24  {1910),  No.  48.  pp.  90S,  90J,).— The  authors  cite  the  various 
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causes  for  the  low  resalts  in  estimating  the  fat  in  bnttermilk,  and  report  tests 
made  to  determine  how  the  fat  content  estimated  in  the  dairy  agrees  with 
that  estimated  in  the  laboratory  by  the  Gerber  method  and  the  tme  fat  con- 
tent as  estimated  by  the  Rose-Gottlieb  method. 

It  is  seen  from  the  results  that  centrifuging  for  6  minutes  gives  practically  the 
same  results  as  found  in  the  dairy  and  with  the  Gerber  method,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  correct  results  centrifuging  for  a  period  varying  from  12  to  36 
minutes  was  necessary.  By  a  series  of  further  tests  the  authors  showed  that 
the  formation  of  plugs  could  be  prevented  by  cooling  the  milk  before  adding  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

Comparative  tests  with  the  various  methods  of  fat  estimation  in  bnflalo'B 
milk,  F.  Baintneb  and  K.  Ibk  (Kia^lei.  Kozlem,,  IS  {1910),  No,  S,  pp.  SSI- 
S4S). — The  methods  considered  were  the  Sozhlet,  Adams,  Liebermann-Sx^kely, 
Rose-Gottlieb,  Gerber's  acidobutyrometric,  Gerber's  *'sal,"  and  Sichler's 
"sin-acid." 

The  Sozhlet,  Liebermann-Sz^kely,  and  improved  Rose-Gottlieb  methods  are 
considered  the  most  reliable  and  give  good  comparative  resulta  The  Lieber- 
mann-Sz^kely  method  gives  comparative  results  only  when  the  volume  per- 
centage obtained  by  this  method  is  compared  with  the  Soxhlet  percentage  by 
weight  Gerber's  acidobutyrometric  method,  using  dilutions  of  50  per  cent* 
gives  about  the  same  results  as  obtained  by  the  Soxhlet  method,  but  in  some 
instances  slightly  lower.  The  Gerber  "  sal "  method  and  Sichler's  **  sin-acid  " 
method  are  of  no  value  in  ordinary  dairy  practice. 

A  comparative  test  between  Gerber's  (Lobeck's)  and  Funke'a  catalaae 
testers,  Hessb  (Molk,  Ztg.  Berlin,  21  (1911),  Nos.  i,  pp.  i,  2;  2,  pp,  IS,  14). — 
It  was  found  that  Funke's  apparatus  yields  slightly  lower  results  than  Lobeck*8 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  13).  It  was  also  noted  that  slight  errors  were  introduced  by 
dissolved  gases  present  in  the  milk,  but  that  these  could  be  overlooked  when 
recording  the  resulta  Funke's  apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  being  cleaned 
more  easily.  Recommendations  are  made  for  conducting  the  tests  more  uni- 
formly. 

Improvement  of  the  Wiley  method  for  determining  the  melting  points 
of  fats,  H.  Steenbock  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  11,  p. 
480;  ahB.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  {1911),  No,  1,  p.  220). — By  dropping  the  melted  fat 
upon  cold  mercury  from  a  proper  height  and  with  a  good  control  of  tempera- 
ture, disks  of  good  shape  can  be  obtained.  Wh^i  cooled  the  disks  are  removed 
to  a  beaker  containing  cold  dilute  50  per  cent  alcohol,  the  beaker  placed  in 
a  vacuum  desiccator,  and  the  air  exhausted. 

About  honey  and  the  Judging  of  honey  {Chem,  Weekhl,,  7  {1910),  No.  28^ 
pp.  629^48). — ^This  work  consists  of  2  parts,  the  first  by  L.  Van  Giersbergen 
on  the  characteristics  and  external  judging  of  honey,  and  the  second  by  G.  L. 
Voerman  on  the  Judging  of  honey  by  ehemical  analysia 

Identification  and  determination  of  the  protein  substance  in  honey,  EI. 
MoBEAU  {Arm.  Falsif.,  4  {1911),  No,  27,  pp.  5^4i).— A  discussion  and  descrip- 
tion of  methods. 

In  regard  to  estimating  the  shell  content  of  cocoa,  F.  Filsinoeb  and  W. 
BoTTiCHEB  {Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chem,,  16  {1910),  No.  2S,  pp.  467,  468).— A  reply 
to  the  criticism  of  Goske  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  206). 

The  sig^niflcance  of  the  acidity  in  Judging  foods  and  condiments,  Loock 
{Zt8chr.  dffentl.  Chem,,  16  {1910),  No,  17,  pp.  SS0^S6).— The  significance  of 
the  acidity  of  fats,  oils,  sausages,  etc.,  in  interpreting  the  analytical  results  is 
discussed. 

Remarks  on  the  iodometric  titration  of  acids  and  Kjeldahl's  nitrogen  esti- 
mation, R.  KoEFOED  {Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem,,  69  {1910),  No,  6,  pp.  421-440; 
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aha.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oe.  [London],  100  (1911),  No.  579,  II,  pp.  67,  68),— The 
author  points  out  tliat  in  conducting  this  test  the  specifications  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  In  order  to  obtain  correct  results. 

The  ammonia  distillate  is  collected  In  a  receiver  containing  15  cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  until  100  cc.  is  obtained.  In  checking  up  the  acid  15  cc.  is 
diluted  with  boiled  water  to  a  total  bulk  of  100  cc.  Ten  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent 
potassium  iodid  solution,  2  cc.  of  a  2  per  cent  starch  solution  (saturated  with 
sodium  chlorid),  and  4  cc.  of  a  4  per  cent  potassium  iodate  solution  are  added 
to  the  solutions  to  be  titrated.  The  iodin  which  is  liberated  during  the  process 
represents  the  unneutralized  acid  and  is  titrated  with  declnormal  sodium  thlo- 
sulphate  solution. 

Various  substances,  e.  g.,  glycin  and  hippurlc  acid,  were  tested  with  the 
process.  **  In  most  cases  KJeldahl's  original  process  (use  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate) is  recommended ;  in  such  cases  where  there  Is  danger  of  formation  of 
plperidin  rings  the  Gunning  modification  (use  of  potassium  sulphate)  is  more 
appropriate." 

Determination  of  nitrates  in  water  by  a  sulphosalicylic  acid  reaction,  H. 
Gabon  and  D.  Raquet  (Bui,  8oc.  Chim.  France,  -j.  «er.,  7  {1910),  No.  23,  pp. 
1025-1027). — The  authors  point  out  that  with  reagents  composed  of  1  per  cent 
salicylic  acid  (or  salicylate  of  soda)  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia,  there  is 
a  test  for  detecting  nitrates  and  nitrate  derivatives  in  water  as  sensitive  as 
the  Grandval  and  Lajoux  phenol-sulphuric  acid  test. 

A  bacteriologrical  method  for  determining  available  orgranic  nitrogen, 
J.  M.  McCandless  and  F.  C.  Atkinson  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  3 
{1911),  No.  5,  pp.  174, 175). — ^The  method  used  was  as  follows: 

One  gm.  of  cottonseed  meal  and  2  gm.  of  nitrolene  or  ammolene  (leather 
fertilizers)  containing  8.2,  9.4,  and  3.42  per  cent  of  total  nitrogen,  respectively, 
calculated  as  ammonia,  were  leached  out  with  hot  water.  The  cottonseed 
meal  contained  0.73  per  cent  of  water-soluble  nitrogen,  the  nitrolene  5.34,  and 
the  ammolene  1.61  per  cent,  and  aliquot  parts  of  the  solution  were  shaken  with 
known  amounts  of  soil.  The  filtrates  from  the  mixture  were  placed  in  an 
incubator  for  210  hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  38  to  40°  C,  and  under  aerobic 
and  anaerobic  conditions. 

The  anaerobic  samples  showed  no  nitrate  or  nitrite  formation.  The  aerobic 
tests  with  ammolene  showed  a  conversion  of  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  water- 
soluble  nitrogen  to  ammonia,  while  with  nitrolene  only  about  63  per  cent  was 
converted.    Cottonseed  meal  had  a  conversion  of  30  per  cent. 

The  soils  were  furthermore  shaken  up  with  a  solution  containing  1  gm.  of 
potassium  phosphate,  2  gm.  of  sodium  chlorld,  0.5  gm.  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
and  0.05  gm.  of  calcium  chlorld,  and  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate,  along  with  the  resi- 
dues remaining  on  the  filter  paper,  was  incubated  for  26  days.  The  results 
showed  a  solution  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  corresponding  to  74.9,  70.9,  and 
82.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  work  that  the  bacteria  must  first  convert  the  insolu- 
ble proteins  into  soluble  products  and  then  into  ammonia. 

The  determination  of  the  amid  nitrogen  in  proteins,  W.  Denis  (Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.,  8  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  // 27-^35). —The  author  utilized  the  principle  of  the 
Folin  method «  for  estimating  the  ammonia  in  a  mixture  with  amino  acids  re- 
sulting from  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  proteins,  e.  g.,  edestin,  casein,  gelatin,  and 
wool. 

Substances  rich  in  cystln  yield  less  ammonia  by  this  method  than  by  the 

magnesia  method.     The  procedure  does  not  seem  to  interfere  to  any  extent 

-» 

«Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  37  (1902),  p.  161;  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  8  (1902-3), 
9.S30. 
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with  the  subsequent  determination  of  mono-  and  diamino  nitrogen  by  the  Haus- 
mann  method  as  modified  by  Osborne  (E.  S.  B.,  15,  p.  221). 

A  colorimetric  method  for  determining  phosphoric  add,  N.  Passebiki 
{Atti  R.  Accad.  Econ.  Agr.  Oeorg.  Firenze,  5.  «er.,  7  (1910),  No,  5,  pp.  249- 
253), — The  method  is  based  on  the  production  of  a  yellow  color  by  phosphomo- 
lybdic  and  gallic  acids.  Tests  of  soils  with  the  method  are  given  and  compared 
with  the  usual  molybdate  method. 

in  regard  to  the  determination  of  phosphoms  in  milk,  E.  Fleuseht  and 
L.  Llfevi  (Compt  Rend,  Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No,  15,  p.  1015).— A. 
polemical  discussion  in  regard  to  the  methods  previously  described  (E.  S.  B., 
25,  pp.  312,  411).  The  authors  show  that  the  loss  in  the  case  of  the  organic 
phosphorus  must  not  be  ignored,  as  this  is  often  as  high  as  21.3  per  cent  of  tbe 
total  organic  phosphorus  present  in  milk. 

Electrolysis  of  humus  solutions. — An  improved  method  for  the  estima- 
tion of  humus,  J.  B.  Bathes  {Texas  8ta.  But,  139,  pp,  i5).— Following  a  sng- 
gestlon  made  by  Fraps  and  Hamner  in  a  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  24, 
p.  302),  in  regard  to  the  iwssibility  of  utilizing  the  electric  current  for  remor- 
ing  suspended  clay  from  soil  solutions,  the  author  as  a  result  of  his  work  con- 
cludes that  "electrolysis  removed  most  of  the  suspended  clay  from  homns 
solutions  and  precipitated  some  of  the  humus.  Electrolysis  removed  more  clay 
than  the  Mooers  and  Hampton  method.  Electrolysis  precipitated  more  clay 
than  1  gm.  per  liter  of  ammonium  chlorid,  but  less  than  2  gm.  per  liter  of  the 
salt.  After  precipitating  the  clay  with  1  gm.  per  liter  of  ammonium  chlorid 
the  current  used  did  not  complete  the  precipitation  of  the  clay.  The  presence 
of  the  salts  interfere  with  the  precipitation.  Nitric  nitrogen  was  formed  by  the 
current  in  the  presence  of  free  ammonia.  Only  a  small  amount  of  humus  was 
precipitated  by  the  current  In  the  presence  of  1  gm.  per  liter  of  ammoniam 
chlorid,  much  less  than  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  absence  of  ammoniam 
chlorid  about  a  third  of  the  humus  was  precipitated.  All  of  the  humus  was 
not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Humus  and  clay  are  precipitated  from  a 
neutral  solution  by  the  current.  The  electrolysis  can  not  be  used  as  a  quantita- 
tive method  for  removal  of  clay  or  of  estimation  of  humusw" 

Some  further  work  on  other  methods  of  removing  clay  revealed  that  **  evapo- 
ration and  solution  does  not  remove  the  clay  completely.  Clay  in  humus  solu- 
tions may  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  carbonate  or  carbon  dioxid,  and  the 
precipitant  disappears  on  evaporating  and  drying  the  residue.  Precipitation  of 
the  clay  with  ammonium  carbonate  is  more  nearly  complete  than  by  evapora- 
tion and  solution  and  is  a  much  shorter  method." 

A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

Detection  and  determination  of  small  quantities  of  ethyl  and  methyl 
alcohol  and  of  formic  acid,  B.  F.  Bacon  {U,  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Chem,  Ore 
74,  pp,  8). — ^After  discussing  the  amount  of  alcohol  usually  present  in  decom- 
posed foods  and  the  limitations  of  existing  methods  for  determining  the  amount 
of  alcohol  in  such  foods,  the  author  reports  experiments  which  show  that  very 
small  quantities  of  ethyl  alcohol  may  be  concentrated  from  salt  solutions  to  a 
strength  (from  2  to  4  per  cent)  at  which  they  can  be  used  for  determining  the 
amount  of  alcohol  accurately  by  existing  methods 

The  author  also  studied  the  Vorisek  method  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  705)  for  methyl 
alcohol  in  regard  to  its  delicacy,  and  finally  decided  on  the  following  method: 
•*  To  100  cc.  of  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  in  a  200  cc.  distilling  flask  add  from  5 
to  8  gm.  of  chromic  acid;  collect  10  cc.  of  distillate  and  test  for  formald^de 
by  the  Leach  or  Hehner  methods.  If  other  oxidizable  substances,  such  as  acldSi 
sugars,  starches,  proteids,  etc.,  are  present  the  solution  under  examination  18 
exactly  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxid  and  one-third  of  it  la  distilled,  the 
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distillate  being  oxidized  and  redistilled  as  has  just  been  described.  The  use 
of  the  relatively  large  quantity  of  chromic  acid  indicated  is  found  to  increase 
the  delicacy  of  the  reaction.  By  the  proposed  method  it  is  very  easy  to  detect 
one  part  of  methyl  alcohol  in  100,000  parts  of  water,  and  by  making  one  pre- 
liminary distillation  to  concentrate  the  methyl  alcohol,  collecting  the  first  100  cc. 
from  a  liter  and  then  proceeding  as  before  described,  a  very  strong  test  was 
obtained  from  a  solution  containing  only  one  part  of  methyl  alcohol  per  million. 

"  When  testing  for  methyl  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  strong  ethyl  alcohol  it  is 
advisable  to  dilute  the  alcohol  with  water  to  obtain  approximately  a  20  per 
cent  solution,  as  otherwise  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid  on  the  ethyl  alcohol 
may  become  explosively  violent" 

With  the  modified  method  it  is  possible  to  detect  0.1  per  cent  of  methyl  alcohol 
In  80  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol,  and  with  fractionation  0.01  per  cent 

As  formic  acid  is  becoming  of  importance  in  regard  to  food  products,  the 
author  studied  its  reduction  with  various  substances,  particularly  as  regards 
sensitiveness.  The  substances  tried  for  this  purpose  were  magnesium  filings, 
metallic  calcium,  coppered  zinc  filings,  coppered  zinc  dust,  zinc  amalgam,  cop- 
pered aluminum,  1  per  cent  sodium  amalgam,  1  per  cent  sodium  amalgam  with 
magnesium  chlorid  solution,  aluminum,  aluminum  amalgam,  zinc  dust,  and  zinc 
filings.  With  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  formic  acid  the  first  4  substances  gave  a 
po£dtive  reduction,  the  5  following  a  negative  result,  and  the  3  last  only  faint 
evidences  of  reduction.  With  0.1  per  cent  solution  of  formic  acid  the  first  4 
substances  mentioned  gave  a  iwsitive  reduction.  All  things  considered,  mag- 
nesium filings  seemed  to  give  the  best  results,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  qualita- 
tive method  which  is  given. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  formic  acid  is  accomplished  as  follows :  "  Dis- 
till the  solution  containing  the  formic  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  until  the  distillate  Is  no  longer  acid.  If  the  volume  of  this  distillate  is  too 
large  to  be  conveniently  handled,  neutralize  it  with  sodium  hydroxld  and  evapo- 
rate to  a  convenient  volume.  Add  an  excess  of  platinic  chlorid  and  sufficient 
acetic  acid  to  make  the  solution  strongly  acid  ( usually  about  1  or  2  cc.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  for  less  than  1  gm.  of  formic  acid),  and  boil  the  solution  for  1  hour, 
using  a  reflux  condenser.  Collect  the  reduced  platinum  In  the  usual  manner 
and  weigh.  The  weight  of  the  platinum  multiplied  by  0.472  equals  the  formic 
acid  present." 

The  possibility  of  using  the  electrical  conductivity  method  for  this  purpose  Is 
suggested. 

In  regard  to  Halpheil's  reaction,  L.  Rosenthaleb  (Ztachr.  Vrftersuch,  Nahr, 
1*.  Genussmth,  20  {J 910),  No,  7,  pp.  453,  45-*).— The  author  determined  the 
effect  on  the  reaction  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  315)  of  substituting  various  other  sub- 
stances for  amyl  alcohol. 

Positive  results  were  obtained  with  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  isobutyl,  allyl,  and 
benzylic  alcohols,  santalol,  and  amylene  hydrate.  With  allyl  alcohol  the 
coloration  obtained  was  orange,  and  with  ethylene  glycol  after  i  hour  faintly 
red,  becoming  more  intense  5  minutes  later.  With  glycerin  the  reaction  ap- 
peared only  after  J  hour.  When  no  alcohol  at  all  was  employed  a  faint  red 
coloration  was  obtained  after  f  hour,  which  later  became  much  more  intense. 

The  determination  of  arsenic  in  insecticides,  E.  B.  Holland  (Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Chem,,  3  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  168-171).— This  is  a  study  of  methods. 

The  author  at  first  adopted  Thatcher's  suggestion  for  determining  arsenious 
acid  with  the  Mohr  method,  with  particular  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  sample  to 
be  taken  to  the  acetate  solution  (1:25).  This  was,  however,  found  to  be  too 
small,  and  it  was  further  noted  that  the  practice  of  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  y 
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the  sample  after  boiling  wltb  acetate  for  6  minntes  seemed  to  yield  results  which 
were  very  variable  and  generally  low. 

The  method  was  finally  modified  as  follows :  "  Transfer  2  gm.  of  finely  pul- 
verized sample  together  with  50  cc.  of  sodium  acetate  (1:2)  to  a  500  cc 
graduated  flask  and  boll  5  minutes.  Ck)ol  under  tap,  add  about  00  cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (1:3)  and  shake  until  solution  is  tfected.  Make  to  volume 
and  filter.  Pipette  25  or  50  cc  into  an  Brlenmeyer  flask,  neutralise  with  dry 
sodium  bicarbonate,  add  25  cc.  of  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (1:10)  to  redis- 
solve  precipitated  copper,  approximately  3  gm.  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  water 
sufficioit  to  make  a  volume  of  1(X)  cc.,  2  cc.  starch  paste  (1: 200),  and  titrate 
with  normal-twentieth  iodin  to  a  permanent  blue  color.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  reaction  cork  the  flask  and  shake  vigorously  to  insare  proper  ^id-point. 
Calculate  results  as  arsenious  oxid.  The  residue  in  the  graduated  flask  is 
brought  onto  the  filter,  well  washed,  calcined  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and 
weighed  as  insoluble  matter.*' 

The  process,  according  to  the  author,  yields  excellent  results  when  used  for 
copper  aceto-arsenite,  copper  arsenite,  and  calcium  arsenite.  For  determining 
arsenic  acid  the  author  investigated  the  Oooch-Browning-Haywood  process 
(£.  S.  IL,  19,  p.  310),  and  modified  this  as  follows :  '<  Transfer  2  gm.  of  the  finely 
ground  sample  together  with  60  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (1:3)  to  a  500  cc  graduated 
fiask,  bring  to  boil,  cool,  make  to  volume,  and  filter.  Pipette  50  or  100  cc  into 
a  150  cc  Jena  Grlfla  beaker,  add  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (2:1),  evaporate, 
heat  in  an  air  bath  at  150  to  200''  G.  to  expel  last  traces  of  moisture,  and  then 
on  asbestos  board  to  the  appearance  of  dense  white  fumes  to  insure  complete 
removal  of  nitric  acid.  Add  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  when  cold  filt^ 
through  a  sugar  tube  under  suction  into  a  3(X)  cc.  Erlenmeyer  fiask  and  wash  to 
about  100  cc  Add  10  cc.  of  potassium  iodld  (165:1,000)  and  boil  untU  free 
iodin  is  expelled — solution  practically  colorless — with  the  reduction  of  arsenic 
acid  to  arsenious  acid:  AssO»+4HI=AsiOs+4I+2HsO.  Dilute,  cool  imme- 
diately, neutralize  with  sodium  hydroxid,  and  render  slightly  acid  with  sul> 
phuric  acid.  Add  starch  paste,  and  if  any  free  iodin  remains  add  dilute 
(normal-fiftieth)  thlosulphate  carefully  with  vigorous  shaking  to  the  absoice 
of  blue  color:  2I+2NasSsOs=NaaS«0«+2NaI.  Add  excess  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  titrate  as  usual  with  normal-twentieth  iodin,  reporting  as  arsenic 
oxid.  The  residue  in  the  graduated  flask  is  brought  onto  the  filter,  washed, 
calcined,  and  weighed  as  insoluble  matter." 

Detection  of  dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol  and  its  diiferentiation  from  In- 
organic arsenic  in  forensic  cases,  G.  O.  Gaxbel  (Areh.  Pharm,,  949  {1911), 
No.  i,  pp.  49^6;  dhs.  in  Analyst,  36  {1911),  No.  4^1,  pp.  15S,  iJ4)-— According 
to  the  author  dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol,  which  contains  34  per  cent  of  arsenic, 
gives  the  Beinsch,  Marsh,  and  Gutzeit  tests  for  arsenic,  and  It  may  also  be  de- 
tected by  a  biological  test  with  PenicilUufn  glaucum.  It  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  from  the  inorganic  form  with  Bettendorfs  reagent,  which  gives 
with  it  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate.  The  author  also  points  out  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  organic  complex  in  the  molecule  may  be  oxidized,  and  thus 
serve  as  a  basis  for  several  reactions. 

[Miscellaneous  analyses!,  E.  F.  Ladd  {North  Dakota  8ta.  BpU  1910,  pp, 
SJh40)' — Analyses  are  reported  of  cows'  and  human  milks,  ammonlated  lawn 
lime  and  other  commercial  fertilizer  products,  ground  feed*  a  potato-bug  kiU^, 
cement,  clays,  iron  ore,  sugar  beets,  and  barley.  Tests  are  also  reported  of  the 
illuminating  value  of  three  samples  of  calcium  carbld. 

The  problem  of  potato  desiccation  and  its  accompllslunent  by  means  of 
cooperation  {Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  {Rome's,  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Soc.  InM.^  B 
{1911),  No.  1,  pp.  5Sil).— This  is  a  review  of  the  work  done  in  Germany  on 
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potato  drying.  The  yarioas  phases  of  the  problem  discUi^ded  are  the  technical 
process  of  desiccation,  the  products  of  potato  desiccation  and  their  utilization, 
result  of  experiments  as  to  the  food  value  of  desiccated  potatoes,  rules  for  the 
trade  in  the  products  of  potato  desiccation,  and  the  accomplishment  of  potato 
desiccation  by  means  of  cooperative  societies. 

Crop  plants  for  paper  making,  G.  J.  Bband  (U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
Indus.  Ore.  82,  pp.  19,  figs.  S). — ^This  is  substantially  a  reprint  from  another 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  507),  but  the  circular  itself  is  printed  on  papers  made 
from  some  of  the  crop  plants  described. 

HETEOROLOOY— WATEB. 

Practical  meteorology,  D.  J.  Ricabt  y  Giralt  {Mem.  R.  Acad.  Cien.  y  Aries 
Barcelona,  S,  ser.,  8  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  id).— This  article  discusses  various 
ways  in  which  meteorological  observations  are  being  made  of  practical  utility 
for  navigation,  agriculture,  and  health. 

Meteorology,  E.  KLEiNSCHMmr  {Jahrh.  Naturw.,  26  {1910-11),  pp.  122^ 
142). — This  is  a  review  in  the  usual  form  of  recent  progress  in  various  meteoro- 
logical lines. 

A^cultural  meteorology  {Rev.  Bci.  [Paris],  49  {1911),  II,  No.  3,  pp.  85, 
86;  Rev.  Vit.,  S6  {1911),  No.  918,  pp.  78-81 )  .—Reference  is  here  made  to  a 
report  of  a  committee  authorized  by  the  French  parliament  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  a  plan  of  organization  of  a  general  service  for  agricultural  meteor- 
<^ogy  in  France. 

[MeteorolofiTical  observattons],  E.  F.  Ladd  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1909, 
pp.  18S0). — Summaries  are  given  in  the  usual  form  of  observations  during  1909 
on  temperature,  rainfall,  sunshine,  wind  velocity,  and  evaporation  from  a  water 
surface. 

On  the  theory  of  precipitation,  Y.  LAska  {Sitzber.  K.  Bohm.  Oesell.  Wiss. 
Math.  Naturw.  CI.,  1910,  Art.  XV,  pp.  7,  figs.  4)-— This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
studies  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  25,  p.  508),  applying  a  method  of  calculating 
rainfall  extremes  from  means  and  quotients  of  variation  to  data  reported  by 
Hellmann. 

On  the  electricity  of  rain  and  its  origin  in  thunderstorms,  G.  G.  Simpson 
{Mem.  Indian  Met.  Dept.,  20  {1910),  pt.  8,  pp.  141-882,  pis.  2;  rev.  in  Nature 
[London],  85  {1910),  No.  2142,  pp.  80,  8i).— This  paper  records  the  results  of 
measurements  of  electricity  brought  down  by  rain,  and  laboratory  studies  of  the 
physical  process  by  which  electrical  separation  takes  place  during  thunder- 
storms, and  advances  a  new  theory  r^^arding  the  relation  of  electricity  to  the 
formation  and  breaking  up  of  raindrops  during  thunderstorms.  This  theory  is 
that  there  are  normally  present  in  thunderstorm  areas  upward  currents  of  air 
of  sufficient  velocity  to  prevent  the  falling  of  raindrops  and  to  cause  a  continu- 
ous cycle  of  ''growth,  breaking  up  (with  separation  of  electricity),  fresh 
growfh,  and  so  on,  at  a  nearly  constant  height  in  the  atmo£fphere  until  the 
charge  is  so  great  as  to  produce  at  a  certain  level  a  gradient  larger  than  30,000 
volts  per  centimeter,  which  [is  taken  1  to  be  the  electric  strength  of  air.  When 
this  limit  is  reached,  a  lightning  flash  neutralizes  the  accumulated  charge  over 
a  limited  area,  and  the  process  goes  on  repeating  itself." 

The  influence  of  climatic  factors  on  plant  growth  in  general  and  pair- 
ticnlarly  upon  the  yield  of  plants,  P.  Vageleb  {Tropenpfianzer,  15  {1911), 
No.  6,  pp.  289-S02). — ^The  influence  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture  upon  the  growth 
of  plants,  with  particular  reference  to  tropical  conditions  is  discussed. 

Protection  of  crops  against  the  weather,  P.  Bebekt  {West  Preuss.  Landw.^ 
Mm^  16  (1911),  No.  11,  p.  92;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.^ 
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Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  191 U  No,  3,  p.  503). — ^Tbis  Is  a  discoBBion  of 
various  means  of  preventing  or  mitigating  the  effects  of  frosts,  wet  and  dry 
spells,  and  excessive  snowfall. 

Field  ventilation,  a  new  method  of  preservation  against  spring  frosts, 
F.  Chavebnac  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEsUCentre),  32  {1911),  Ifo.  7,  pp. 
211-213;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  1911,  No.  3,  p.  504). — The  author  proposes  the  installation  of  electric 
ventilators  to  create  currents  of  air  to  increase  the  effect  of  smudges  in  pre- 
venting frosts  in  vineyards  and  orcharda 

The  cbnstitation  of  water,  J.  Duclaux  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Bd.  [Porfo], 
152  {1911),  No.  21,  pp.  1387-1390).— This  article  deals  with  certain  anomaUes 
in  the  physical  properties  of  water,  particularly  the  increase  of  volume  at  the 
freezing  point.    This  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  polymerization. 

Progress  in  the  chemistry  of  water,  G.  Blacheb  {Chem.  Ztg.,  35  {1911), 
Nos.  40,  pp.  353,  354;  4h  PP.  370-372;  4S,  pp.  390-^92;  44,  PP-  398,  599).— This 
is  a  critical  review  of  the  more  recent  investigations  on  the  constitution  of 
water,  water  analysis,  judging  water,  behavior  of  water  in  steam  boilers, 
purification  of  water,  and  metallic  corrosion  by  water. 

The  chemical  composition  and  biological  properties  of  water,  J.  K5nio, 
J.  KuHLMANN,  and  A.  Thienemann  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  40  {1911),  No.  5--J,  pp. 
409-474,  pis.  4,  figs.  7). — ^This  article  reports  studies  of  the  effect  on  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  and  on  the  natural  flora  and  fbuna  of  water 
of  the  addition  of  various  Inorganic  and  organic  substances.  There  was  fbuod 
to  be  a  relation  between  the  chemical  composition  and  biological  properties  of 
water,  and  it  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  both  chemical  and  biological  exami- 
nations are  necessary  in  Judging  as  to  contamination. 

Ground  water  level  and  cultivation,  M.  Rinoelmann  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat,  a. 
ser.,  21  {1911),  No.  17,  pp.  525-528,  figs.  3).— This  article  discusses  the  inclina- 
tion and  depth  of  the  water  table  iu  relation  to  plant  growth  and  to  methods  of 
cultivating,  draining,  and  irrigating  the  soil. 

Wells,  M.  Rinoelmann  {Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  21  {1911),  Nos.  19,  pp. 
595-597,  figs.  3;  20,  pp.  623-625,  figs.  2;  21,  pp.  656,  657,  figs.  3;  23,  pp.  7^-726, 
figs.  2;  24,  pp.  752,  753,  figs.  3;  25,  pp.  782-784,  figs.  2). — In  continuation  of 
previous  articles  on  the  construction  of  wells,  the  author  gives  information 
regarding  the  lining  and  curbing  of  wells,  and  discusses  the  feeding  (main- 
tenance of  the  water  supply)  if  wells,  ventilation  of  wells,  temperature  of 
water  in  wells,  composition  of  waters  from  different  geological  formations,  and 
'K)ntamination  of  wells. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  basin,  1909,  W.  B.  Fbee- 
HAN  and  R.  H.  Bolsteb  ( U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  267,  pp.  99, 
pis.  2,  fig.  1 ) . — This  is  a  report  of  measurements  of  flow  of  water  in  this  area, 
including  the  drainage  basins  of  the  White,  Arkansas,  and  Yazoo  rivers. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  western  Oulf  of  Mexico,  1909,  W.  B.  Fbebmah 
and  R.  H.  Bolster  {U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  268,  pp.  1(17, 
pis.  6). — ^This  is  a  report  of  measurements  of  flow  of  water  in  this  area,  in- 
cluding the  Rio  Grande  drainage  basin. 

Geology  and  underground  waters  of  northeastern  Texas,  C.  H.  GoBDOZf 
{U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  276,  pp.  78,  pis.  2,  figs.  6).— 
This  is  a  report  of  a  study  of  underground  waters  of  an  area  of  5,989  square 
miles,  comprising  the  counties  of  Bowie,  Red  River,  Lamar,  Delta,  Hopkhis, 
Franklin,  Titus,  Morris,  Camp,  and  Cass.  The  geography,  physiography,  and 
geology  of  the  region  are  also  briefly  discussed. 

Ground  water  in  Juab,  Millard,  and  Iron  counties,  Utah,  O.  B.  BIeenssb 
{U.  8.  Qeoh  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  277,  pp.  162,  pU.  6,  figs.  13)." 
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This  Is  "a  report  on  the  water  resources  of  an  Important  section  of  central 
Utah,  including  a  discussion  of  rainfall,  soil,  vegetation,  streams,  and  industrial 
development  The  occurrence  of  ground  water  is  described  and  its  quality  con- 
sidered. Its  availability  for  irrigation,  culinary  supplies,  and  boiler  supplies 
is  given  special  attention.  Watering  places  on  routes  of  travel  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sevier  Desert  are  listed,  and  the  report  concludes  with  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  water  resources  of  the  region." 

Quality  of  the  water  supplies  of  Kansas,  H.  N.  Paskeb  ( 17.  8.  Oeol.  Survey , 
Water-Supply  Paper  No.  273,  pp.  9-348,  pi.  i).— This  paper  reports  the  results 
of  an  investigation,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  th^  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Healtb,  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  water  supplies  of  the  Stata  It  describes 
briefly  the  salient  geological  features  in  order  that  their  relation  to  the  water 
supply  may  be  understood  and  contains  185  tables,  giving  analyses  of  the  dif- 
ferent waters.  The  underground  sources  are  discussed  separately,  by  counties, 
and  the  surface  streams  by  river  basins. 

Preliminary  report  on  stream  pollution  by  mine  waters  in  southeastern 
Kansas,  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  ( U,  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  273,  pp. 
349-361,  fig,  1). — ^Analyses  of  waters  from  lead,  sine,  and  coal  mines  and  from 
concentration  mills,  as  well  as  some  studies  of  the  effects  of  such  waters  on  fish 
and  on  metals  are  reported. 

Modem  methods  of  water  purification,  J.  Don  and  J.  Chisholm  {London, 
1911,  pp.  XVI-\-368,  Ulus,;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  86  (1911),  No.  2173,  pp. 
543,  544)' — This  book  deals  with  sources  of  supply;  causes,  detection,  and  pre- 
vention of  pollution  of  water;  storage,  filtration,  purification  by  means  of 
ozone,  distillation,  and  water  softening  and  testing;  and  household  plumbing 
and  appliances. 

Denitrifying  bacteria  of  percolating  beds,  Lemoigne  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
ScL  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  26,  pp.  1873-1875;  aha.  in  Rev.  Soi.  [Paris],  49 
{1911),  II,  No.  2,  p.  61). — ^Various  organisms  occurring  in  percolating  beds  were 
isolated  and  studied.  Among  these  were  found  several  which  rapidly  destroyed 
nitric  acid-  Two  species  apeared  to  be  particularly  abundant,  Bacillus  subtUis 
and  a  closely  allied  species.  It  was  found  that  aeration  favored  denitrlflcation 
with  these  bacteria,  which  were  not  able  to  utilize  the  oxygen  of  nitrates  for 
their  respiration. 

The  purification  of  sewage  by  the  soil  and  by  bacterial  beds,  A.  Mttmx 
and  B.  Lain^  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  19,  pp.  1204- 
1208;  ahs,  tn  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  49  {1911),  I,  No.  20,  p.  635;  Jour.  Chenu  Soc. 
[London],  100  {1911),  No.  585,  II,  p.  639;  Internal.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur. 
Ayr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  5,  pp.  1029,  1030). — In  the  experi- 
ments here  reported,  which  were  a  continuation  of  those  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  421),  destruction  of  organic  matter  by  oxidation  with  loss  of 
gaseous  nitrogen  was  much  less  and  nitrification  was  more  rapid  in  the  soil 
tlian  in  artificial  bacterial  beds.  In  these  experiments  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
from  sewage  was  16.36  per  cent  during  purification  by  soil  and  60  per  cent  in 
septic  tanks. 

The  a^rricultural  use  of  sewage,  A.  MttNTz and  E.  Lain£  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  [ParU],  152  {1911),  No.  26,  pp.  1814-1818;  abs.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  49 
(1911),  II,  No.  2,  p.  59;  Rev.  Q6n.  Agron.,  n.  ser.,  6  (1911),  No.  6-7,  pp.  241- 
245). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  sewage  for  irrigation  not 
only  results  in  its  purification  but  also  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  supplying 
water  and  fertilizer  to  the  soil.  The  authors  studied  not  only  the  amount  of 
fertilizing  matter  carried  by  sewage  but  also  the  best  amounts  of  sewage  to  use 
for  irrigation  on  different  soils  and  crops.  They  reached  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  sewage  waters  of  Paris  could  be  carried  to  agricultural  areas  of  sufilcient 
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size  they  could  be  made  to  fertilize  an  area  from  10  to  15  times  tiiat  on  whldi 
they  are  now  actually  used. 

A  study  of  sewage  from  the  point  of  view  of  purification  and  utilization 
in  agrriculture,  A.  MttNTZ  and  E.  LAiNfi  {Ann,  Inst,  Nat,  Agron.,  2,  ser^  10 
(1911)^  No,  i,  pp,  5-48), — ^ThiB  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  investigatioDS 
noted  above. 

SOUS— ferthizebs. 

studies  on  soil  physics,  W.  H.  Gbxxn  and  G.  A.  Amft  (Jour,  Agr.  ScL,  4 
(1911),  No,  i,  pp,  1-24,  fiffs,  5;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc,  Chem,  Indus,,  SO  (1911),  No. 
12,  p.  759).— This  paper  defines  and  attempts  to  construct  a  scientific  basis  fdr 
three  fundamental  soil  constants,  (1)  the  specific  pore  or  Interstitial  ppace, 
(2)  permeability  to  water,  as  well  as  permeability  to  air,  and  (3)  capillarity 
coefiiclent,  and  describes  methods  and  apparatus  used  for  their  mesurement, 
with  results  obtained  with  3  types  of  soil — clay,  loam,  and  sand. 

"The  specific  pore  or  interstitial  space  [is]  defined  as  the  free  spSice  per 
unit  volume  of  soil. 

"  The  permeability  to  water  [Is]  measured  by  that  volume  of  water  which 
will  pass  per  second  through  a  soil  column  of  unit  length  and  of  unit  area  of 
cross  section  when  under  1  cm.  head  of  water  pressure.  The  permeability  to 
air  may  be  similarly  defined. 

"  The  capillarity  coefiiclent  [is]  defined  as  the  tension  due  to  capillary  forces 
per  unit  area  of  cross  section  of  the  pore  spaces  which  tends  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  saturated  to  the  dry  region  of  the  soil." 

The  moisture  content  affected  strongly  the  pore  space  and  permeability  of 
the  soils.  Permeability  was  dependent  upon  the  average  pore  space,  and  was 
infiuenced  also  by  the  system  of  arrangement  of  the  soil  particles.  The  soOs 
differed  markedly  in  their  constants^  as  was  illustrated  by  the  wide  ratio 
between  the  permeability  of  clay  soils  for  water  and  of  air.  Indicating  that  the 
water  has  the  effect  of  swelling  out  the  colloidal  matter  in  the  soil,  thus  con- 
stricting the  capillary  passages. 

The  authors  deduce  formulas  connecting  the  movements  of  air  and  water 
with  the  soil  constants,  and  suggest  that  such  measurement  of  pore  space, 
permeability,  and  capillarity  "  is  of  more  importance  than,  and  should  replace, 
the  determination  of  the  sizes  of  soil  particles  as  in  the  usual  'mechanical 
analysis'  of  soils." 

The  determination  of  the  absorptive  capacity  of  soils  by  the  Xnop  method, 
M.  A.  Egobov  (Zhur.  Opytn.  Affron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw,),  12  (1911),  No, 
S,  pp.  349-S56). — ^Thls  article  reports  the  results  of  experiments  to  test  the 
effect  of  antiseptics,  chloroform,  and  of  the  length  of  standing  on  the  absorp- 
tion coefiiclent  of  soils. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  that  (1)  with  the  antiseptics  the  length  of  stand- 
ing had  no  effect  on  the  absorption  coefficioit;  (2)  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
the  soils  was.  In  general,  higher  without  the  chloroform  tlian  with  it;  (3)  dif- 
ferent soils  without  the  antiseptics  varied  in  their  absorptive  capacity  for  a 
given  length  of  time,  the  absorption  coefiiclent  of  xdiemozem  and  loess  soils 
decreasing  and  of  podzol  soils  increasing  on  standing. 

A  comparison  of  the  effect  of  different  antiseptics  showed  that  toluol  gave 
the  best  results.  Chloroform  and  thymol  did  not  completely  inhibit  bactoial 
activity,  and  the  latter  increased  the  absorption  coefficient 

The  author  suggests  that  antiseptics  be  used  in  connection  with  the  usoal 
Knop  method  of  determining  the  absorptive  capacity  of  soils,  inasmuch  as  soil 
samples  are  usually  taken  under  dissimilar  conditions  which  cause  variations 
in  the  microflora  and  therefore  in  the  absorption  coefflci^t 
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The  moisture  of  typical  sexnlarid  and  alkali  soils  in  relation  to  their  stage 
of  formation,  S.  K.  Ghaianot  {Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ,  Jour.  Expt. 
Landto.),  12  {1911),  No,  S,*pp,  921-^48,  figa.  ^).— ^This  article  reports  the  results 
of  observations  daring  1908,  1909,  and  1910  on  the  moisture  of  a  virgin  soil. 
The  work  is  divided  into  a  description  of  the  morphology,  mechanical  and 
chemical  composition,  and  flora  of  the  soil,  and  determinations  of  the  moisture, 
soluble  salts,  and  carbon  dioxid  of  loam  and  alkali  soils  at  different  depths 
and  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  was  found  that  all  changes  in  moisture  of  alkali  soils  occurred  In  the 
upper  layers,  not  exceeding  a  depth  of  25  cm.  (9.85  in.).  The  water  almost 
never  penetrated  beyond  these  layers. 

The  moisture  of  typical  semiarid  soils  varied  to  a  depth  of  150  cm.  (59.1  in.). 
There  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  depth  of  penetration  of  moisture  in  spring, 
and  it  extended  still  deeper  in  summer.  During  dry  years  the  moisture  of 
typical  semiarid  and  alkali  soils  was  substantially  the  same,  the  former  being 
slightly  more  moist  in  spring.  The  moisture  content  and  permeability  of  alkali 
soils  are  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  25  to  35  cm.  (9.85  to  13.79  in.) 
layers. 

The  salt  content  of  semiarid  loam  soils  may  be  decreased  by  the  movement  of 
water  in  the  soil,  whereas  the  salt  content  of  alkali  soils  continually  increases. 

Carbon  diozld  in  ground  air,  G.  I.  Jotjkow  {Khozialstvo,  6,  (1911),  No,  2,(y' 
pp.  37-46;  abs,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  BtU,  Bur,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant 
DUeaaes,  1911,  No.  3,  pp,  510,  511). — From  a  study  of  factors  influencing  the  car- 
bon dioxid  of  soil  air  the  following  conclusions  were  reached : 

"  Fallows  treated  with  dry-farming  methods  of  frequent  cultivation.  In  order 
to  maintain  moisture  and  a  high  temperature  in  the  soil,  contain  more  carbon 
dioxid  than  those  less  cultivated.  In  April  fallows  the  content  of  carbon  dioxid 
increases  during  summer  and  reaches  a  maximum  In  August  This  content 
varies  according  to  depth  between  a  maximum  at  30  cm.  and  a  minimum  at 
10  cm.  Farmyard  manure  increases  the  content  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  soil.  .  .  . 
Carbon  dioxid  accumulates  in  greater  quantity  in  the  air  of  soils  where  lucerne, 
beets,  clover,  and  potatoes  are  grown  than  in  uncultivated  soils.  Sandy  soils 
are  much  less  rich  in  carbon  dioxid  than  those  containing  organic  matter, 
especially  peaty  soils." 

On  carbon  dioxid  in  ground  air,  A.  Sutbunenko  (Zap,  Novo-Alexsandri,  (/ 
Inst,  Selsk,  Khoz,  i  Lxesov,,  21  (1910),  No,  1,  pp,  59-^3;  aJ>s,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr, 
{Rome},  Bui.  Bur,  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No,  3,  pp.  511,  512). — 
The  author  concludes  from  his  investigations  that  "the  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxid  contained  in  the  air  of  the  soil  is  never  enough  to  injure  vegetation ;  it 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  The  content  of  carbon  dioxid 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  can  only  be  ascertained  on  fallow  soils,  the  position 
and  development  of  roots  in  cultivated  soils  causing  irregularities.  .  .  .  Light 
rains  after  a  long  period  of  drought  increase  the  carbon  dioxid  in  soils,  which 
shows  that  they  awaken  the  activity  of  plants  and  micro-organisms.  Abundant 
rains  produce  a  contrary  effect." 

The  production  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  E.  J.  Russell  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr, 
8oc.  England,  71  (1910),  pp.  9-26,  figs.  7).^Thls  article  is  based  upon  Investi- 
gations on  the  effect  of  partial  sterilization  of  soils  already  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
22,  p.  121),  and  upon  observations  as  to  the  growth  of  various  crops  in  untreated 
and  partially  sterilized  soils  in  pots. 

The  increased  productiveness  observed  in  the  partially  sterilized  soils  is 
ascribed,  as  in  previous  papers,  primarily  to  the  increased  production  of  am- 
monia in  the  treated  soils,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  destruction  by  partial  steriliza- 
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tion  of  the  soil  organisms  which  interfere  with  the  activity  of  the  ammonia- 
forming  bacteria. 

Experiments  on  ammonia  and  nitrate  formation  in  soils,  II,  J.  G.  LiPifAii, 
P.  E.  Bbown,  and  I.  L.  Owen  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc,],  2,  Aht,  SO  {1911),  No.  7-/2; 
pp,  156-181;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chem,  Soc.  [London],  100  (1911),  No.  585,  II.  pp.  €^, 
650).— This  is  a  second  communication  on  this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  621),  and 
deals  with  ammonia  formation  from  dried  blood  as  affected  by  the  mechsnlcii 
composition  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  moisture  and  lime  present,  and  varioas 
chemical  and  physical  factors. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  considerable  losses  of  ammonia  from  wcU 
aerated  soils,  that  ammonia  formation  was  to  a  large  extent  controlled  by  the 
moisture  content  of  the  soil,  that  smaller  applications  of  calcium  carbonate 
stimulated  ammoniflcation  but  that  larger  additions  depressed  it,  and,  in  genenl, 
that  the  rate  of  ammoniflcation  was  controlled  by  a  number  of  chemical  and 
physical  soil  factors. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  method  of  measurement  of  ammonia  fonnatioo 
may  be  used  with  success  "for  the  study  of  a  great  variety  of  soil  problems 
that  concern  the  formation  and  transformation  of  soil  humus,  and,  even  more 
generally,  of  many  problems  that  belong  properly  within  the  domain  of  soil 
fertility  and  plant  nutrition." 

The  method  employed  was  In  brief  as  follows :  "  In  all  cases  100  gm.  of  ma- 
terial was  employed.  Water  was  added  in  amounts  sufficient  to  create  optimum 
moisture  conditions ;  but  because  of  the  differences  in  the  water  holding  power 
of  the  dliferent  ingredients  18  per  cent  of  moisture  was  allowed  for  the  soil 
Itself,  12  per  cent  for  the  sand,  and  60  per  cent  for  the  dried  blood.  In  each 
case  the  soil,  or  the  mixture  of  soil  and  sand,  was  placed  in  a  tumbler;  the 
required  amount  of  dried  blood  added  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
the  material  was  then  moistened,  the  quantities  of  water  added  including  the 
6  cc.  of  fresh  soil  infusion  employed  in  each  case  to  provide  abundant  and  uni- 
form inoculation.  The  tumblers  were  covered  with  a  Petri  dish  cover  and  kept 
In  the  incubator  at  27  to  28"*  C.  for  seven  days ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
ammonia  was  distilled  oif  Into  standard  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  distillate 
titrated  against  standard  ammonia." 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  organic  nitrogren  in  the  soil,  S.  L.  Jodidi  {Iowa 
8ta.  Research  BuU  1,  pp.  5--J6,  fig.  i).— A  study  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  plats  of  Wisconsin  drift  soil  treated  in  different  ways  similar  to  that 
on  nitrogenous  compounds  in  peat  soils  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  618)  is  reported  in 
detail  in  this  bulletin.  The  same  methods  were  employed  in  this  investigation 
as  In  the  earlier  work,  viz,  those  used  by  Hausmann  and  Osborne  in  protein 
chemistry.  The  plan  of  Investigation  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  soil  organic 
matter  or  humus  is  a  resultant  of  the  decomposition  of  plants  all  of  which  con- 
tain a  large  if  not  a  predominant  proportion  of  nitrogen  In  the  form  of  protdn, 
and  that  in  the  decomposition  of  the  protein  there  are  formed  (1)  albumoses,  (2) 
peptones  (polypeptids),  (3)  amino  acids  and  acid  amids,  (4)  anunonla,  (5) 
nitrites,  and  (6)  nitrates. 

The  general  method  of  procedure  in  separating  the  organic  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances was  to  evaporate  the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  of  the  soil  practically  to 
dryness  and  distill  it  with  cream  of  magnesia,  the  ammonia  obtained  by  this 
process  repres^iting  the  amids  in  the  soil.  The  residue  from  the  distillatioo 
with  magnesia  was  extracted  with  water  and  the  extract,  after  acidulating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  was  treated  with  phosphotungstic  acid.  The  precipitate  thus 
obtained  contained  the  diamino  acids  and  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  rep- 
resented the  monamino  acids.    It  was  found  that  by  these  methods  the  bulk  of 
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the  nitrogen  present  In  the  soil  can  be  extracted  and  then  separated  Into  various 
groups  of  definite  composition. 

"  The  amount  of  total  nitrogen  extracted  from  the  soil  of  the  various  plats 
examined,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  on  the  average  75.83  per  cent 
(from  71.12  to  81.2  per  cent),  the  balance  (from  28.88  to  18.8  per  cent)  having 
remained  undissolved. 

"  The  acld-soluble  nitrogen  is  made  up  as  follows :  Ammoniacal  nitrogen,  from 
1.22  to  1.97  per  cent  (from  0.99  to  1.14  per  cent  of  the  total  soil  nitrogen) ;  nitric 
nitrogen,  from  0.07  to  1.46  per  cent  (from  0.05  to  1.14  per  cent  of  the  total  soil 
nitrogen) ;  nitrogen  of  acid  amids,  from  25.23  to  33.03  per  cent ;  nitrogen  of 
dlamino  acids  from  11.61  to  13  per  cent ;  nitrogen  of  monamino  acids  from  22.2 
to  55.66  per  cent.  The  rest  of  the  organic  nitrogen  consists  of  compounds  other 
than  acid  amids  and  amino  acids. 

"  By  boiling  with  water,  only  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen,  namely  from  2.92 
to  9.96  per  cent  of  total  soil  nitrogen,  could  be  extracted  from  the  various 
soils  investigated.  This,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  soil 
nitrogen  is  made  up  of  acid  amids  and  amino  acids  all  of  which  are  fairly  solu- 
ble In  water,  makes  it  very  likely  that  these  compounds  are  present  in  the  soil 
not  in  a  free  state,  but  in  some  kind  of  combination." 

It  was  observed  in  plats  which  had  received  the  more  recent  applications  of 
organic  manures  that,  with  the  exception  of  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  the  organic 
nitrogen  consisted  of  acid  amids,  diamlno  acids,  and  monamino  acids,  but  in 
plats  which  had  not  been  recently  manured  a  considerable  percentage,  from  47 
to  60  per  cent,  of  compounds  belonging  to  other  classes  than  acid  amids  and 
amino  acids  were  found. 

"  Since  we  have  found  that  the  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  in  Iowa  soils 
as  well  as  in  Michigan  peat  soils  are  made  up  chiefly  of  acid  amids  and  amino 
acids,  de^ite  a  considerable  variety  of  the  sources  of  the  organic  nitrogen,  it 
seems  fairly  safe  to  state  that  the  bulk  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the  majority 
of  soils,  if  not  in  all,  consists  very  likely  of  acid  amids  and  amino  acids." 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  S.  L.  Jodidi 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  SS  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  1226-1241;  abs.  in  Ghem.  Ahs.,  5 
{1911),  No.  19,  p.  331S).— This  article  presents  the  more  strictly  chemical 
phases  of  work  more  fully  reported  above. 

Orsranic  nitrogenous  compounds  in  peat  soils,  II,  C.  S.  Robinson  {Michigan 
8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  7,  pp.  22,  figs.  2). — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  618),  reviewing  the  results  of  investigations  on  the  com- 
position of  the  organic  matter  of  peat  soils  and  dealing  particularly  with  2 
compounds,  leucln  and  isoleucin,  which  were  isolated  from  such  soils  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

"The  work  reported  in  this  paper  and  that  done  by  Suzuki  proves  quite 
conclusively  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrogen  Is  present  In  the  form 
of  a  protein  compound  or  a  mixture  of  such  compounds  which  can  be  broken 
down  on  treatment  with  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  casein,  egg  albumin,  etc. 
In  the  samples  of  peat  studied  for  this  work  about  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  was  combined  in  this  form  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  converted 
by  hydrolysis  into  primary  amins,  probably  with  the  formation  of  amino  acids. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  due  to  the  presence  of  acid  amids. 
From  the  work  of  Schrelner  and  Shorey  purln,  pyrimidln  and  pyridln  com- 
pounds constitute  a  part  of  the  remainder.  The  greater  part  is,  however,  pres- 
ent in  forms  concerning  which  we  know  nothing  and  which  may  represent  the 
most  important  factors  in  aiding  or  inhibiting  plant  growth.  It  seems  prob- 
able, from  the  work  done  so  f^r,  that  the  classes  of  compounds  constituting 
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this  unknown  reeidue  are  many.  .  .  The  greatest  need  at  present  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  material  of  peat  and  humus  is  a  closer 
IcQowledge  of  the  individual  substances  actually  present  in  such  material  and 
those  which  may  possibly  be  formed  by  natural  agents  in  the  soil." 
^^^,*— Biochemical  relations  of  the  phosphate  ion  in  the  soil^  J.  Stoklasa  (Centil. 
Bakt  [etc.],  2.  Aht,  29  (1911),  No,  15-19,  pp.  SS5-515,  pU.  2;  abs.  in  Jwnr. 
Chem.  Soc.  [London],  100  (1911),  No.  583,  II,  p.  429;  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chetn.,  40 
(1911),  No.  9,  pp.  577-585).— This  article  deals  primarily  with  the  inorganic 
phosphates  of  soils  and  with  the  conditions  under  which  they  become  soluble 
in  water,  especially  the  part  played  by  micro-organisms  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  phosphates.  It  is  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  organic  phosphorus  in  fertile  soils  in  form  of  phoi^hatlds,  phytina^ 
and  nucleoproteid& 

The  insoluble  phosphates  are  rendered  soluble  and  available  as  plant  food 
mainly  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxid  and  organic  acids  produced  by  the  micro- 
organisms of  the  soil.  Bacterial  activity  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxid  contained  in  the  soil,  and  this  varies  widely  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil  as  well  as  its  bacterial  content. 

Data  are  given  showing  the  variation  in  rate  of  production  of  carbon  dioxid 
by  different  kinds  of  soil  organisms,  and  from  these  data  it  is  estimated  tbat 
under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments  soil  organisms  produced  carbon 
dioxid  at  the  rate  of  75  kg.  per  hectare  (66.75  lbs.  per  acre)  to  a  depth  of  40  cm. 
(15.76  in.)  per  day,  besides  other  organic  acids  which  dissolve  phosphates  and 
furnish  food  for  the  organisms. 

The  author  holds  that  the  cooperation  which  exists  between  autotrophic  and 
heterotrophic  organisms  in  the  soil  is  not  entirely  explained  by  the  death  of  tbe 
former  providing  the  latter  with  assimilable  carbohydrates.  The  autotrophic 
organisms  always  contain  phosphatids  from  which  the  heterotrophic  organisms 
obtain  phosphorus  in  readily  assimilable  form. 

The  process  of  assimilation  of  phosphate  by  bacteria  and  its  conversion  by 
them  into  organic  compounds  is  called  by  the  author  biological  absorption  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil.  The  inten^ty  of  this  process  varied  greatly  with 
the  bacterial  content  of  the  soil,  98  per  cent  of  phoE^horic  acid  anhydrid  being 
absorl>ed  by  an  inoculated  soil  as  compared  with  66  per  cent  for  an  uninocnlated 
soil.  The  biological  absorptive  capacity  of  the  soil  was  closely  related  to  the 
vegetative  growth,  and  hence  may  be  taken  as  an  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  productivity  of  a  soil.  Of  the  phosphoric  acid  anhydrid  of  sterilised 
soils  from  40  to  52  per  cent  was  absorbed  as  compared  with  from  60  to  92  per 
^oent  for  soils  not  sterilized.  From  2  to  2.3  gm.  of  free  nitrogen  was  assimilated 
\  "by  Azotobacter  per  gram  of  phosphoric  acid  anhydrid.  The  addition  of  dipotas- 
^'sium  phosphate  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  bacteria  in  rather  unpro- 
ductive soils,  thereby  increasing  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  In  addition 
to  increasing  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  appreciable  quantities  of  easily  assimilable 
mineral  plant  food,  as  the  phosphate  ions,  were  also  made  available  by  tbe 
action  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  of  the  soil.  The  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  anhydrid  which  was  changed  into  organic  phosphorus  substances  was  larger 
with  ammonifying  bacteria  than  with  Azotobacter. 

The  author  found  a  definite  relation  between  the  assimilation  of  free  nitro- 
gen and  the  carbon  and  phosphoric  acid  contents  of  the  soil.  With  nutrient 
solutions  containing  no  phosphoric  acid  the  bacterial  growth  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  production  of  dry  matter  reduced  to  a  point  where  its  deter- 
mination was  impossible. 

It  thus  appears  that  one  of  the  principle  functions  of  phoq;diora8  in  the  soil 
is  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  bacterial  action.  r^^^^^T^ 
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Phosphoric  add  in  relation  to  Australian  soils  and  vegetation,  T.  Ghebbt 
(Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  9  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  71-74;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Aha.,  5 
{1911),  No.  13,  pp.  229$,  229i).— This  article  reports  the  results  of  analyses 
of  soils  and  of  native  plants  of  Victoria,  and  calls  attention  to  their  relatively 
low  phosphoric  acid  content  Surface  soils  generally  contain  from  0.5  to  0.15 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  the  volcanic  and  alluvial  soils  over  0.15  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  characteristic  native  plants  of  the  region  showed 
only  one-tenth  of  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  cultivated  cereals  grown  on 
the  same  soil.  "  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  native  plants  have  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  equilibrium  in  phosphoric  acid  with  the  soil." 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bone  diseases  which  affect  animals 
kept  too  long  on  "kangaroo  grasses**  and  similar  grazing  country  may  be 
caused  by  the  low  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  plant& 

Soils  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  their  use,  Vni-XVIH,  J.  A.  Bon- 
steel  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  SoUa  Circs.  SO,  pp.  15;  SI,  pp.  17;  S2,  pp.  18;  SS, 
pp.  17;  Si,  pp.  15;  S5,  pp.  19;  S6,  pp.  16;  57,  pp.  16;  38,  pp.  17;  39,  pp.  19;  40, 
pp.  15). — ^These  circulars  deal  respectively  with  the  following  soil  types  as  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils :  Circular  30,  The  Clarksvllle  Silt 
Loam,  of  which  a  total  area  of  1,599,938  acres  In  15  different  surveys  In  5 
States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped ;  Circular  31,  The  Miami  Clay  Loam,  of 
which  a  total  of  2,281,482  acres  In  18  areas  In  5  States  has  been  surveyed  and 
mapped;  Circular  32,  The  Marshall  Silt  Loam,  of  which  a  total  of  4,084,230 
acres  in  20  areas  In  7  States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped ;  Circular  33,  The 
Knox  Silt  Loam,  of  which  a  total  of  1,881,024  acres  In  17  areas  In  7  States  has 
been  surveyed  and  mapped;  Circular  34,  The  Carrlngton  Loam,  of  which  a 
total  of  1,601,088  acres  In  14  areas  in  6  States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped ; 
Circular  35,  The  Memphis  Silt  Loam,  of  which  a  total  of  1,863,290  acres  In  12 
areas  in  6  States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped ;  Circular  36,  The  Fargo  Clay 
Loam,  of  which  a  total  of  601,024  acres  In  6  surveys  In  3  States  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  mapped.  Circular  37,  The  Clyde  Loam,  of  which  a  total  of  561,068 
acres  In  11  areas  in  4  States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped;  Circular  38,  The 
Dekalb  Silt  Loam,  of  which  a  total  of  1,122,944  acres  in  19  areas  in  8  States 
has  been  surveyed  and  mapped;  Circular  39,  The  Porters  Loam  and  Porters 
Black  Loam,  of  the  former  of  which  a  total  of  436,160  acres  in  4  areas  in  2 
States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped  and  of  the  latter  193,550  acres  In  7  areas 
in  2  States ;  and  Circular  40,  The  Wabash  Silt  Loam,  of  which  a  total  area  of 
801,256  acres  in  28  areas  in  9  States  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped. 

[Biologrical  survey  at  McLeod,  North  Dakota],  W.  B.  Bell  {North  Dakota 
8ta.  Rpt,  1909,  pp.  57-62). — This  report  presents  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  a  biological  survey  at  McLeod,  N.  Dak.,  as  to  the  most  profit- 
able utilization  of  the  large  area  of  sandy  soils  of  which  the  vicinity  is  typical. 
The  soils  are  classified  as  (1)  McLeod  sand,  (2)  Fargo  fine  sand,  (3)  Fargo 
fine  sandy  loam,  and  (4)  dune  sand.  It  is  considered  that  these  soils  are  suit- 
able for  dairying,  truck  farming,  and  fruit  growing,  and  suggestions  are  pre- 
sented regarding  each  of  these  lines.  The  amount  of  rainfall  at  McLeod  Is 
shown  to  have  been  8.24  in.  from  June  25  to  September  1, 1909. 

Soil  analysis,  E.  F.  Ladd  {North  Dakota  Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  31-^4).— 
Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  soils  from  9  state  demonstration  farms  as 
well  as  from  other  sources  are  reported. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  molds,  A.  Mazzabon  {Bid.  B.  8oc.  Tosoana 
Ort.,  3.  ser.,  16  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  14-23;  ahs.  in  Rev.  O&n^  Agron.,  n,  ser.,  6 
{1911),  No.  5,  pp.  193-195). -^IMb  article  reports  the  results  of  physical  and 
chemical  analyses  of  heath,  black,  and  different  forest  molds  commonly  used  in 
Italy.    The  author  divides  the  molds  on  the  basis  of  .their  mineral  and  organic 
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matter  content  Into  (1)  beech,  heath,  and  black  molds,  and  (2)  forest  mo1d& 
The  beech,  heath,  and  black  molds  were  rich  In  mineral  matter,  bat  low  in 
organic  matter.  The  forest  molds  were  low  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 
There  was  substantially  no  difference  in  the  moisture  of  the  2  classes  of 
molds,  but  the  forest  molds  had  a  higher  retentive  power  for  water. 

Methods  for  arresting  and  utilizing  moving  alluvial  mud  (Rev.  8d, 
[Paris],  48  {1910),  II,  No.  20,  p.  628;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  BrA, 
Bur.  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  21S,  214). — ^The  mud  along 
the  Rhine  and  Meuse  near  Rotterdam  is  arrested  and  held  by  planting  first 
Scirpus  lacustris  and  later  PhragnUtes  communis,  and  is  thus  eventually  ren- 
dered fit  for  grasses  and  sugar  beets. 

The  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  G.  B2.  Thobne  (Quart.  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd. 
Agr.,  SO  (1911),  No.  117,  pp.  92-106)  .—TJie  author  describes  the  methods  of 
maintaining  soil  fertility  employed  at  the  Ohio  Station,  reaching  the  general 
conclusion  "  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  develoi»nent  this  end  is  to 
be  attained  most  economically  through  the  production  of  live  stock  and  the 
systematic  saving  and  utilization  of  the  resulting  waste  products,  both  at  tbe 
stable  and  at  the  slaughterhouse;  supplementing  these  products  from  the  de- 
posits of  the  mineral  stores  of  combined  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassitiffl: 
keeping  the  soil  sweet  with  lime;  and  so  adjusting  our  system  of  cropping  as 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  nitrogen-gathering  cropa" 

The  feeding  of  crops  and  stock,  A.  D.  Hall  (London,  1911,  pp.  XVI-\-298, 
pis.  2S,  fig.  i).— This  latest  book  by  the  director  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
mental Station  is  described  as  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  is  intended  "  to  give  the  student  of  agriculture  a 
general  framework  of  ideas  before  he  enters  upon  the  more  detailed  study  of 
agricultural  chemistry,"  and  thus  enable  him  to  understand  better  and  profit 
more  from  the  later  Instruction  in  this  subject.  It  is  thought  that  the  book 
will  also  be  useful  to  the  many  students  "  who  do  not  as  a  rule  pursue  the  sub- 
ject any  further  than  it  is  carried  in  these  pages,"  but  "  even  more  than  for 
the  student,  this  book  is  intended  for  the  workaday  farmer  who  wants  to  get 
an  intelligent  conception  of  how  his  crops  and  stock  make  their  growtlu" 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  it  should  neither  be  difilcult  nor  tedions 
for  the  man  with  an  ordinary  education  to  learn  how  a  plant  draws  its  nutri- 
ment from  the  soil  and  how  the  animal  depends  in  its  turn  upon  the  plant  .  .  • 
Complex  and  unknown  as  many  of  these  processes  are,  the  main  outlines  are 
sufficiently  established  to  have  a  bearing  upon  practice ;  but  the  practical  appli- 
cation can  be  more  surely  and  readily  made  if  the  farmer,  with  his  inside  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  things  can  be  done,  will  learn  the  theory  than  by  any  attempt 
of  the  scientific  man  striving  from  the  outside  to  get  up  the  working  conditiona" 

The  book  is  written  as  far  as  possible  in  nontechnical  language,  and  It  is 
assumed  that  the  reader  possesses  little  or  no  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The 
main  facts  and  principles  are  illustrated  by  numerous  simple  experim^ts. 
Different  chapters  deal  with  what  the  plant  is  made  of,  the  work  of  the  leaf, 
the  work  of  the  roots,  changes  of  composition  within  the  plant,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  soils,  cultivation  and  the  movements  of  soil  water,  the  living  organ- 
isms of  the  soil,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  foods,  the  utilisation  of 
food  by  the  animal,  food  required  by  the  growing  and  fattening  animal,  farm- 
yard manure,  artificial  manures  and  fertilizers,  and  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Soil  improvement,  P.  Yax  Hoek  and  A.  Ravwebda  (Dept  Landb.,  Nifv.  en 
Eandl.,  Verslag.  en  Meded.  Dir.  Larndb.  [Netherlandsl,  1911,  No.  1,  pp.  ^-55).— 
This  article  summarizes  the  results  of  tests  conducted  at  different  places  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  improvement  of  heath  soils  by  green  manures  and 
mineral  fertilizers,  the  fertilizing  value  of  sea  mud,  stable  manure  venns 
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mineral  fertilizers  for  sandy  soils,  and  IntensiTe  Tersus  ordinary  metbods  of 
cultivation. 

Among  the  conclusions  it  Is  noted  that  sea  mud  gave  better  results  in  com- 
bination with  barnyard  manure  than  with  mineral  fertilizers.  Intensive  culti- 
vation, consisting  of  deeper  plowing,  better  seed-bed  preparation,  and  the  use 
of  larger  quantities  of  manure,  increased  the  yield,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
40  per  cent. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  straw  on  the  action  of  the  nitrogen  of  ^een 
manures,  K.  Stobmeb  (Fuhling'a  Landto.  Ztg.,  60  {1911) y  No.  6,  pp.  185-198; 
ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rovne],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases, 
1911,  No.  4,  pp.  822,  823). — In  the  series  of  pot  and  field  experiments  here  re- 
ported on  heavy  and  light  soils  the  addition  of  straw  to  green  manure  reduced 
the  efiiclency  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  latter  during  the  first  year,  but  the  results 
were  better  the  second  year.  The  use  of  straw  alone  reduced  the  yield,  and  the 
finer  the  straw  the  greater  the  reduction.  Treatment  during  the  second  year 
with  carbon  bisulphid  of  soil  to  which  straw  had  been  applied  nearly  doubled 
the  yield. 

Cooperative  fertilisser  ezi>eriment8  with  com,  cotton,  rice,  cauliflower, 
peanuts,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes,  190S-1910,  G.  S.  Fbaps  {Texas  8ta. 
BuL  138,  pp.  5-71). — "  This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  37  cooperative  ferti- 
lisser experiments  on  com,  21  on  cotton,  7  on  rice,  1  on  cauliflower,  2  on  peanuts, 
1  on  onions,  2  on  tomatoes,  and  13  on  iMtatoes,  carried  out  ...  to  ascer- 
tain the  fertilizers  adapted  to  various  crops  on  Texas  soils,  under  Texas  con- 
ditions, and  also  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  chemical  composition,  pot 
experiments,  and  needs  of  soil  as  shown  by  fertilizer  experiments. 

**Dry  weather  interfered  to  some  extent  with  the  experiments  on  com. 
Acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  increased  the  yield  in  31  of  the 
87  experiments.  The  increase  averaged  from  390  to  440  lb&  per  acre  of  ear  corn 
in  the  three  years.  Seventeen  of  the  37  experiments  gave  increases  with  cot- 
tonseed meal,  which  supplies  nitrogen  mostly.  The  average  increase  was 
greater  with  120  lbs.  per  acre  than  with  60  IbSw  per  acre.  Cora  fertilized  with 
cottonseed  meal  appears  to  suffer  more  quickly  from  drought  than  that  fertilized 
with  acid  phosphate.  Potash  increased  the  yield  in  12  of  the  37  experiments. 
Where  it  was  needed,  it  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  yield.  The  soils  which 
gave  increased  yields  with  cottonseed  meal  contain  on  an  average  less  nitrogen 
than  those  which  did  not  give  increasea  When  less  than  10  parts  per  million 
active  phosphoric  acid  was  present  2  soils  gave  increases  with  acid  phosphate 
and  1  did  not,  but  it  is  believed  the  sample  did  not  represent  this  soil.  The 
average  yield  without  fertilizer  on  these  2  plats  is  4.5  bu.  per  acre.  The  average 
com  possibility  in  pot  experiments,  based  on  phosphoric  acid  removed,  is  4.5  bu. 
per  acre.  Six  of  9  soils  containing  10  to  20  parts  per  million  of  active  phos- 
phoric acid  gave  increases  with  phosphate,  and  the  average  yield  without  ferti- 
lizer is  about  17  bu.  per  acre.  The  average  com  possibility  based  on  pot  ex- 
periments is  12.5  bu.  per  acre,  maximum  31  bu.  Four  soils  containing  20  to  30 
parts  per  million  of  active  phosphoric  acid  all  responded  to  phosphate,  and  the 
average  yield  without  fertilizer  was  about  24  bu.  per  acra  The  average  com 
possibility  from  pot  experiments  was  20.8  bu.  per  acre,  maximum  36  bu.  There 
was  a  relation  between  the  average  production  of  com  by  the  soils  and  the 
quantity  of  active  phosphoric  acid  in  them. 

"  In  17  of  21  cooperative  experiments  on  cotton  acid  phosphate  increased  the 
yield.  In  15  of  the  21  experiments  cottonseed  meal  increased  the  yield.  Cotton 
fertilized  with  cottonseed  meal  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  drought  as  does 
oom  fertilized  with  it  In  10  of  the  21  experiments  potash  increased  the  yield. 
It  would  appear  from  these  experiments  that  potadi  is  more  likely  to  be  o^ 
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benefit  to  cotton  on  Texas  soils  than  to  corn.  The  effect  of  Thomas  phosphate 
on  com  was  less  than  that  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  4  tests  and  greater  on 
cotton  in  the  2  tests. 

"In  the  experiment  on  canliflower  the  best  results  were  secured  with  an 
application  of  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate  per  acrci  50  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  250 
lb&  cottonseed  meal,  with  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  equlyalent  to  600 
lbs.  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  8  per  cent  pho^horic  acid,  5  per  cent 
potash,  and  3  per  cent  nitrogen,  followed  by  the  top-dressing  with  nitrate  of 
soda. 

"Potash  was  effective  in  2  experiments  on  tomatoes.  Nitrogen  also  was 
effective  in  one  experiment. 

"  Lime  was  most  effective  in  the  production  of  peanuts  at  Rock  Island,  add 
phosphate  and  potash  being  also  effective.  Acid  phosphate  and  Thomas  phos- 
phate were  most  effective  in  the  production  of  hay  at  Ck)llege  Station. 

''One  cooperative  onion  experiment  and  three  other  experiments  on  onions 
are  reported.  Potash  gave  no  results  in  any  of  them.  Phosphoric  acid  was 
most  effective  at  Clyde;  cottonseed  meal  was  also  effectlva  Lime  was  appar- 
ently most  effective  in  one  experiment  at  Laredo,  but  this  soil  is  very  rich  in 
lime.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  cottonseed  meal  was  most  effective  in  another  experi- 
ment at  Laredo.  Barnyard  manure  was  the  only  addition  which  had  much 
effect  at  Beeville." 

In  13  experiments  with  Irish  potatoes  acid  phosphate  produced  results  in  10 
cases,  cottonseed  meal  in  all,  and  potash  in  5.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  acid 
phosphate  and  cottonseed  meal,  or  of  800  lbs.  acid  phosphate  to  1,200  lbs.  cotton- 
seed meal,  maltes  a  good  potato  fertilizer  for  many  Texas  soils.  On  some  soils 
the  use  of  potash  also  would  be  of  advantage. 

"  In  the  71  tests  with  com,  cotton,  and  potatoes  59  tests  responded  to  acid 
phosphate,  45  to  cottonseed  meal,  and  27  to  potash.  This  confirms  our  con- 
clusions from  soil  analyses  in  previous  bulletins  that  Texas  soils  are  likely  to 
be  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  first  of  all,  next  in  nitrogen,  and  last  and  least 
o^en  in  potash." 
y^  Fertilizer  experiments,  P.  Van  Hoek  and  A.  Rauweeda  (Dept,  Landh.,  Ni}v. 
V  en  Hcmdel,  Verslag.  en  Meded.  Dir.  Landb.  [yetherlanda],  1911,  No.  i,  pp. 
1-44). — ^This  article  summarizes  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  fertilizer  ex- 
periments conducted  in  different  parts  of  the  Netherlands  to  test  the  value  of 
mineral  fertilizers  and  stable  manure,  different  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  the 
effect  of  seasonal  infiuence  on  their  action,  sodium  nitrate  versus  ammonium 
sulphate,  potash  fertilizers  on  clay  and  peat  soils,  phosphatic  fertilizers,  lime 
as  fertilizer  and  as  a  remedy  for  club  root  of  cabbage,  compound  fertilizers,  and 
fertilizers  for  valley  soils  (dalgronden). 

Among  the  more  important  conclusions  it  is  stated  that  mineral  fertilizers  in 
general  gave  better  results  than  stable  manure. 

With  potatoes,  ammonium  sulphate  gave  the  best  yields  on  peat  soils,  cal- 
cium nitrate  on  sandy  soils,  and  sodium  nitrate  on  clay  soils.  Taken  as  an 
average  for  all  three  soils,  however,  the  order  of  efficiency  was  ammonium  sul- 
phate, sodium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  calcium  cyanamld.  On  sugar  beets 
the  relative  efficiency  was  sodium  nitrate  100,  ammonium  sulphate  90.5,  calcium 
nitrate  99.3,  and  calcium  cyanamld  98.1 ;  and  with  grain  crops  sodium  nitrate 
100,  calcium  nitrate  98.1,  ammonium  sulphate  97.5,  and  calcium  cyanamld  95.5. 

Kainit  gave  better  results  than  a  so-called  patent  potash  fertilizer.  The  after- 
effects of  kainit  were  very  pronounced.  Slag  was  the  most  efficient  phosphatic 
fertilizer  on  potatoes,  followed  in  order  by  superphosphate,  bone  meal,  and 
Algerian  phosphate.  Lime,  when  applied  for  seyeral  consecutiye  years^  was 
very  efficient  in  the  control  of  club  root  of  cabbaga 
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Fertilizer  eacperlments,  W.  Yah  Dkvkrtkb  and  P.  W.  Hotttman  (Meded. 
rroefstat.  Java-Suikerindus,,  1911,  No.  9,  pp.  14S-242) .—This  article  reports  the 
results  of  a  large  number  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  sugar  cane  conducted 
during  1910  at  the  Java  sugar  experiment  stations  to  test  the  action  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate  at  different  stages  of  growth  of  crop,  and  as  compared  with  stable 
manure  and  in  combination  with  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  (boengkil),  super- 
phosphate, potash  applied  alone  and  with  nitrogeneous  fertilizers,  and  organic 
matter,  sand  and  stable  manure  on  heavy  soils,  molasses,  lime  waste,  green 
manures,  and  ashes. 

Among  the  more  important  results  obtained  it  is  stated  that  heavy  applica- 
tions of  ammonium  sulphate  gave  better  returns  than  lighter  applications. 
Potash  fertilizers  when  applied  either  alone  or  with  organic  matter  gave  little 
or  no  returns.  Sand  did  not  improve  the  physical  condition  of  heavy  soils; 
stable  manure,  however,  gave  good  returns  thereon. 

Molasses  fertilizers  were  very  efficient  on  light  soils. 

Lime  waste,  which  contained  from  60  to  70  per  cent  lime  carbonate,  gave  very 
good  returns  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  Green  manures  gave  excellent 
results,  more  particularly  on  soils  where  the  heavy  applications  of  ammonium 
sulphate  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  growth  of  cane.  Ashes  appeared  to  give 
excellent  action  on  soils  poor  in  phosphoric  add,  although  the  results  obtained 
were  not  conclusive. 

New  fertilizers,  M.  Hoffmann  (Mitt.  Dent.  Landw.  Oesell.,  26  (1911),  No. 
28,  pp.  386-^89). — ^This  article  briefly  describes  and  discusses  the  fertilizing 
value  of  aluminum  nitrogen,  calcium  nitrate,  calcium  cyanamid,  Palmaer  phos- 
phate, Bernard  phosphate,  phonolite,  zeolite  fertilizer,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances which  have  recently  been  proposed  as  fertilizers. 

On  various  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  O.  Ampola  (Ann,  R.  8taz.  Chim,  Agr. 
Bper.  Roma,  2.  ser.,  4  (1910),  pp.  73-115). — ^Thts  article  gives  the  results  of 
chemical  studies  of  the  behavior  of  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  cal- 
cium cyanamid,  and  calcium  nitrate  when  mixed  with  Thomas  slag  and  super- 
phosphate. Results  are  also  given  of  field  tests  as  to  the  fertilizing  effect  of 
these  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

The  utilization  of  nitrogen,  F.  Habeb  (Verhandl.  Naturw.  Ver.  Karlsruhe, 
23  (1909-10),  pp.  17-30,  fig.  1). — ^This  article  deals  particularly  with  the  au- 
thor's apparatus  and  method  for  the  synthesis  of  ammonia,  but  also  with  the 
efficiency  of  different  methods  of  fixing  nitrogen  as  cyanamid  an4  nitric  acid. 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  Bonnefoi  (Mem.  Soc.  Acad.  Agr,, 
8ci„  Arts  et  BelleS'Leitres  Auhe,  3.  ser.,  47  (1910),  pp.  381S93) .—The  processes 
of  manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamid  and  calcium  nitrate  are  described,  with  a 
short  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

Nitrification  by  ultraviolet  rays,  D.  Bebthelot  and  H.  Gaudechon  (Com/pt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  [Paris'],  152  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  522-524;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  30  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  377;  Thtemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rom^],  Bui.  Bur. 
Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  3,  pp.  528,  529). — "  Solutions  were  ex- 
posed, at  a  temperature  of  35  to  60**  C,  for  from  3  to  9  hours  at  a  distance  of  3 
to  6  cm.  from  a  lamp  of  110  volts.  Under  these  conditions  the  ultraviolet  rays 
oxidized  solutions  of  ammonia  in  presence  of  pure  oxygen  or  of  air  to  nitrites. 
Nitrates  were  in  no  case  formed.  Ammonium  salts  were  also  oxidized  to 
nitrites,  the  reaction  being  slower  in  the  cases  of  the  sulphate  and  c&lorid  than 
in  that  of  the  carbonate.  Urea  was  also  converted  first  into  ammonia  and  then 
into  nitrite.  Other  organic  nitrogen  compounds,  e,  g.,  ethyl  and  methylan»ln, 
guanidin,  hydroxylamin,  acetamid,  acetonltrile,  etc.,  behaved  similarly.  Stress 
is  laid  on  the  close  analogy  between  the  effects  of  the  rays  and  of  enzyms.    The 
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rays  are  further  able  to  convert  nitrates  Into  nitrites,  and  tbey  decompose  con- 
centrated solutions  of  ammonium  nitrite  with  liberation  of  nitrogen/' 

Commercial  production  of  ammonia,  G.  6.  Tufts  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Enifin. 
Chem,,  S  (1911),  No,  6,  pp.  295^99).— The  article  describes  briefly  5  methods 
which  are  commercially  Important  In  recovering  ammonia  from  coal  formations, 
namely,  by  means  of  the  gas  retort,  the  by-product  coke  oven,  the  Mond  gas 
producer,  distillation  of  shales,  and  blast  fumacea  It  Is  stated  that  by  these 
methods  the  world  now  secures  about  1,000,000  tons  annually  of  ammonia 
measured  as  sulphate,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  pro- 
ducing about  80  per  cent  of  this  amount.  The  United  States  product  is  de- 
rived mainly  from  the  by-product  coke  oven. 

The  article  also  briefly  refers  to  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  **  the  old  gas  retort  Is  gradually  losing 
ground  while  the  output  of  the  coke  oven  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Meanwhile,  In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  ammonia  and  nitric  add,  we  seem 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  such  chemical  and  electrochemical 
activity  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen." 

[Production  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  England]  (Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  4$ 
{1911),  No.  1259,  pp.  21,  22).— The  total  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  in 
the  United*  Kingdom  during  1910  Is  stated  to  have  been  367,587  tons.  Of  this 
amount  167,820  tons  was  obtained  from  gas  works,  20,139  tons  from  iron 
works,  59,113  tons  from  shale  works,  92,665  tons  from  coke-oven  works,  and 
27,850  tons  from  producer-gas  and  carbonizing  works. 

Preparation  of  calcium  cyanamid  and  its  uses  as  a  manurial  a^rent  (BuL 
Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  Kensington],  9  {1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.  U-^1;  2,  pp.  123-lSJ^;  ahs.  kt 
Amer.  Fert.,  S5  {1911),  No.  7.  pp.  Si-iO).— This  article  gives  an  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  calcium  cyanamid  and  general  Information  regarding  its  use  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  summarizes  the  results  of  field  trials  on  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
com,  rice,  potatoes,  turnips,  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  grasses,  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
tobacco,  hops,  grapes,  olives,  and  onions. 

The  general  conclusions  are  ''  that  calcium  cyanamid  can  either  be  harrowed 
in  or  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  but  In  most  cases  the  former  method  gives  the 
better  result.  The  quantity  applied  should  be  between  26  and  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  or  1  to  2  cwt.  of  cyanamid  containing  20  per  cent  nitrogen.  It  appears 
to  be  advisable  ^to  apply  the  manure  when  the  soil  is  wet  or  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  rain. 

''As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  from  the  results  of  experiments  the 
manurial  value  of  calcium  cyanamid  is  about  equal  to  that  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  when  the  culture  is  carried  out  on  a  fairly  good  soil,  but  is  Inferior 
on  poor  moorland  or  sandy  soil.  The  beneficial  effects  of  Its  application  are 
more  noticeable  when  applied  to  crops  which  especially  need  nitrogen  for  their 
successful  cultivation ;  but  on  soils  requiring  lime  as  well  as  nitrogen,  calcium 
cyanamid  is  likely  to  give  a  better  return  than  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  especially  during  the  second  season  when  the  effect  of  this  lime  is  more 
noticeable  than  during  the  season  of  application." 

Reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  from  dustiness  a 
small  amount  of  shale  oil  is  added  to  the  cyanamid. 

Potash  from  feldspar,  B.  Hebstein  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  S 
{1911),  No.  6,  pp.  426-428).— A  process  of  heating  finely  ground  feldspar  in  a 
solution  of  calcium  clUorld  with  subsequent  addition  of  limestone  with  a  view 
of  producing  cement  and  potash  salts  is  described.  The  process  differs  from 
that  of  Lawrence  Smith  in  the  direct  use  of  calcium  chlorid,  thus  utilizing  a 
valueless  waste  product  and  correspondingly'  cheapening  the  process.    It  is  esti- 
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mated  tbat  190  lbs.  of  potaasium  cblorld  per  ton  of  feldspar  could  be  obtained 
by  this  process. 

**  The  residue  left  after  the  potash  has  been  removed,  by  aqueous  extraction 
or  otherwise,  contains  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  cement  into  which  it 
could  be  transformed  by  ignition,  supplementing  the  deficiency  of  calcium  oxid 
with  limestone,  if  required.  No  preyious  grinding  would  be  necessary  in  this 
instance,  since  with  the  temperature  kept  reasonably  low  the  mass  does  not 
clinker  and  disintegrate  easily  in  water.  Moreover,  both  the  silica  and  the 
alumina  of  the  original  feldspar  have  been  rendered  extremely  reactive  and 
should  therefore  readily  form  cement  on  the  subsequent  operation." 

Potash  in  China  {Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  ^9  {1911),  No.  1259,  p.  20).— Brief 
extracts  from  reports  of  British  consuls  in  China  are  given,  showing  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  natural  deposits  of  potash  in  that  country. 

The  use  of  fine  grround  raw  phosphate  as  a  substitute  for  Thomas  sla^,   ^^^"^ 
T.  Remy  (Landto.  Jahrb.,  40  (1911),  No.  S-4,  pp.  559-«ii ) .— Ck)mparative  tests 
of  Thomas  slag  and  Algerian,  Lahn,  and  Florida  phosphates  in  field  and  pot 
experiments  with  grasses,  grains,  peas,  lupines,  and  mustard  are  reported. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  with  winter  grain  and  lupines  the  raw  phosphate 
was  inferior  as  a  fertilizer  to  Thomas  slag.  Thomas  slag  was  from  63.8 
to  76.6  per  cesit  as  effective  as  superphosphate,  and  Algerian  phosphate 
from  5.5  to  12.8  per  cent  as  effective.  The  results  with  Florida  and  Lahn 
phosphates  were  not  materially  different  from  those  with  the  Algerian  phos- 
phate. The  use  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  in  connection  with  decaying  organic 
matter  or  sodium  bisulphate  greatly  increased  their  efficiency. 

Analysis  of  phosphates  cuei  a  ^uide  to  their  conversion  into  superphos- 
phates, P.  Habdt  and  J.  Vandobmael  {Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Bclg.,  25  {1911),  No, 
h  pp.  4S-^y;  a&«.  in  Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [8o.  Kenainffton],  9  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  52, 
5S;  Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  48  {1911),  No.  1255,  p.  W5).— The  authors  show  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  elaborate  study  of  3  natural  phosphates  and  of  superphosphates 
made  from  them  "  that  for  industrial  purposes  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  add 
necessary  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  natural  phosphate  into  superphosphate 
may  be  calculated  if  the  following  constituents  of  the  natural  phosphate  are 
known,  viz,  total  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  ferric  oxid,  and  alumina, 
and  in  making  analyses  of  phosphates  from  new  sources  it  is  sufficient  for  ana- 
lysts to  determine  these  constituents." 

The  pyrophosphates,  new  phosphatic  fertilizers  in  the  cultivation  of 
sufirar  beets,  E.  Voguno  {CoUivatore,  56  {1910),  No.  SO,  pp.  370-^72;  ah8.  in 
Intemat.  Inst.  Affr-  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No. 
2,  p.  2SS). — Experiments  with  2  commercial  products,  one  simple  pyrophos- 
phate, the  other  acid  pyrophosphate,  containing  17  and  19  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  dilute  citric  acid,  are  reported,  the  results  showing 
that  the  first  was  inferior,  the  second  superior,  to  superphosphate  as  regards 
effect  upon  the  yield  of  beets.  There  was,  however,  no  difference  in  the  sugar 
content  in  the  two  cases. 

Caldnm  requirements  of  plants  and  the  different  relations  of  the  cal- 
ciom  and  magnesium  in  nutritive  solutions,  N.  I.  Konovalov  {Landi/o.  Vers. 
Stat.,  14  {1911),  No.  5-5,  pp.  S4S-360;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London},  100 
{1911),  No.  581,  II,  p.  222).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  E., 
25,  p.  127). 

[The  lime-magnesia  ratio  and  chlorosis  of  citrus  fruits],  C.  B.  Lipman 
and  R.  R.  Snowden  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  81  {1911),  Nos.  21,  pp.  412,  41$;  24, 
pp.  412,  413)' — These  articles  attack  and  defend  certain  conclusions  drawn 
by  R.  R.  Snowden  in  an  article  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R..  24,  p.  525)  r^arding 
the  relation  of  the  lime-magnesia  ratio  and  chlorosis  of  citrus  fruits.  > 
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The  value  of  molasses  as  a  fertilizer,  W.  B.  Gboss  (Intemai.  Sugar  Jour^ 
IS  (1911),  No.  H8,  pp.  iSi-iPtf).— Analyses  lowing  the  fertillzhig  valne  of 
molasses  are  quoted  from  bulletins  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  and  Louisi- 
ana stations  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  373;  19,  p.  32),  and  reference  is  made  to  experi- 
ments which  the  author  is  undertaking  to  determine  the  fertilizing  effect  of 
molasses  when  applied  to  soil,  especially  its  relation  to  the  nitrogen  content  of 
soils. 

Guano  deposits  of  Assumption  Island,  Seychelles,  R.  Dufont  {Bui.  Imp. 
Inst.  [8o.  Kensington],  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S9-U;  ahs.  in  Jour,  8oc.  Ghem. 
Indus.,  30  {1911),  No.  12,  p.  760). — ^The  extent,  nature,  and  utilization  of  de- 
posits of  phosphatlc  guano  on  this  island  are  discussed.  It  is  estimated  that 
46,000  tons  of  a  high-grade  guano  and  60,000  tons  of  low-grade  guano  are 
available. 

AOBICITLTTJSAL  BOTANT. 

Seasonal  variation  in  the  food  reserves  of  trees,  J.  F.  Preston  and  F.  J. 
Phillips  (Forestry  Quart.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  2S2-24S) .—The  authors  preseat 
a  paper  in  which  their  observations  regarding  the  food  reserves  of  trees  are 
described  and  results  of  previous  investigators  are  compared. 

The  work  reported  in  the  present  paper  and  that  of  European  investigators 
indicates  that  in  the  stems  of  all  trees  in  temperate  climates  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  starch  present  in  autumn,  the  reduction  in  some  trees 
being  so  great  as  to  cause  its  complete  disappearance.  In  a  few  trees  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  fat  in  the  phloem  and  xylem  in  the  late  autumn  or  early 
winter  is  reported,  but  there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  the  belief  that  starch 
is  transformed  into  fat  Both  hard  and  soft  wood  trees  were  found  to  contain 
considerable  fat  in  winter,  and  the  authors  do  not  agree  with  European  writers 
who  propose  classifying  hard  woods  as  starch  trees  and  soft  woods  and  gym- 
nosperms  generally  as  fat  trees.  There  is  apparently  no  great  increase  in  the 
content  of  sugar  in  the  stems  and  roots,  except  in  the  spring  as  the  buds  unfold. 
In  the  root,  transformations  do  not  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  stem,  and  starch 
remains  throughout  the  year,  the  greatest  reduction  occurring  in  the  spring. 

The  transformations  of  carbohydrates  are  generally  dependent  on  the  season, 
although  immediate  conditions  of  temperature  have  some  effect.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  others,  the  authors  found  thfrt  the  maximum  for  total  carbo- 
hydrate reserves  of  deciduous  trees  is  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  whereas 
for  the  persistent-leaved  trees  the  maximum  is  at  the  opening^ of  buds  in  the 
spring. 

On  the  chemotropism  of  plant  roots,  T.  Pobodko  (Jahrh.  Wiss.  Bot.  {Pringt- 
heim],  49  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  507-^88).— After  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of 
other  Investigators  on  this  subject,  the  author  describes  the  methods  used  and 
gives  the  results  obtained  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  chemotropism  of 
the  roots  of  Lupinus  albus  and  Helianthus  annuus  when  grown  in  the  presence 
of  various  salts  in  agar-agar  as  a  diffusion  medium. 

The  lupine  roots  reacted  by  curving,  which  occurred  only  with  definite  con- 
centrations of  a  given  salt.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  roots  themselves 
remained  straight.  Only  the  intermediate  zone  showed  the  curved  reaction, 
which  varied  in  intensity,  In  form,  and  in  direction  according  to  the  salt  and 
concentration  under  consideration.  The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  curvature 
varied  between  0  and  90**,  due  to  the  action  of  two  forces,  namely,  the  stimuli 
of  the  salts  used  and  gravity.  The  first  acted  on  the  roots  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  i.  e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  the  root,  while  gravity,  on 
the  contrary,  acted  in  a  vertical  direction,  i.  e.,  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
axis  of  the  roots.    According  to  the  relative  int^sity  of  both  forces,  the  roots 
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took  certain  position  between  0  and  90*.  The  geotroplc  disposition  of  the  roots 
remained  constant  throughout  in  the  agar  medium,  so  that  the  intensity  of 
the  curving  depended  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  diffusion  forces  or  stimuli, 
and  this  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  salt  or  diffusion  substances  used,  with 
the  concentration,  with  the  thickness  of  the  agar  block,  and  with  the  length  of 
time  the  diffusing  currents  acted. 

The  fbrm  of  the  curving  was  determined  by  the  point  on  the  root  at  which 
the  curve  occurred  and  the  appearance  of  the  curved  line.  Some  curves  were 
localized  near  the  root  tips  and  were  sharply  angular,  while  others  began  in 
the  higher  zones  of  the  root  and  were  bow-shaped.  Betwe^i  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  were  different  transition  forms. 

The  reaction  as  to  the  direction  of  the  curvature,  due  to  the  concentration, 
manifested  itself  by  a  check  in  the  growth  and  a  positive  curvature  of  the  roots. 
This  effect  was  observed  generally  in  all  substances  tested,  both  electrolytic 
and  nonelectrolytic.  When  the  concentration  became  greater  a  difference  be- 
tween the  reaction  to  electrolytic  and  nonelectrolytic  substances  manifested 
itself.  In  diffusion  streams  of  nonelectrolytic  content  the  roots  in  general 
were  unaffected.  In  the  case  of  electrolytic  substances  there  was  observed  a 
dominant  direction  curve  which  was  positive  in  the  case  of  acids,  alkalis, 
sodium  carbonate,  and  potassium  carbonate,  and  negative  in  the  case  of  neu- 
tral salts.  The  differences  in  curvature  are  referred  to  the  action  of  individual 
electrolytes.  A  strong  positive  curve  was  generally  observed  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, while  acids  produced  positive  but  weak  curvea  Positive  curvatures 
were  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  H  and  OH  ions,  while  the  negative  curve 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  solution  Independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  cation.  Salts  with  divalent  cations,  as  magnesium  and  strontium,  pro- 
duced, independently  of  the  nature  of  the  anion,  a  negative  curva  Salts  with 
univalent  cations,  as  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium,  showed  less 
negative  curvature. 

The  article  closes  with  tables  showing  the  effects  of  each  substance  used 
on  the  root  curvatures  and  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  results  obtained. 

Besearches  on  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  living  cells,  P.  MAzfi  (Compt. 
Rend,  Acad,  fifci.  [PaHs],  152  {1911),  No.  28,  pp,  162i-l627).— The  author 
claims  that  6  species  of  bacteria,  some  aerobic  and  some  anaerobic,  form  nitric 
acid  when  grown  in  a  medium  consisting  of  ammonium  chlorld,  trlpotassium 
phosphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  iron  sulphate,  sodium  chlorld,  calcium  car- 
bonate, saccharose,  and  water. 

On  the  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  green  plants,  Bva  Mameli 
and  G.  Pollacci  (Atti  R,  Accad.  Uncei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mai.  e  2fat.,  5.  ser., 
20  (1911),  /,  No.  9,  pp.  680-€87;  Bui.  8oc.  Bot.  Itah,  1911;  No.  2,  pp.  l&^l;  ab8. 
in  Naturtc.  Rundschau,  26  {1911),  No.  38,  pp.  484,  -^85).— This  is  a  further 
study  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  29)  of  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  green  plants,  in 
which  seedlings  of  Acer  negundo,  89lanum  nigrum,  Cucurbita  pepo,  Raphanus 
sativus,  and  Polygonum  fagopyrum  were  grown  In  sterilized  nitrogen-free  media. 
Tabulated  results  are  given  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  In  each  plant  compared 
to  that  in  the  seed  from  which  they  grew. 

The  authors  claim  as  a  result  of  these  experiments  that  under  special  condi- 
tions the  power  of  assimilating  free  nitrogen  is  possessed  by  many  green  plants. 

On  the  need  of  lime  salts  in  the  metabolism  of  the  fungus  Coprinus,  J.  R. 
Weib  {Flora,  n.  ser.,  S  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  87-90). — ^As  a  result  of  experiments 
the  author  concludes  that  lime  compounds  are  as  necessary  for  the  life  and 
development  of  the  higher  fungi  like  Coprinus  as  for  the  higher  algce  and  other 
green  plant&  ^  I 
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The  mechanism  of  carbon  assimilation,  TTT,  F.  L.  Usbeb  and  J.  H. 
Pbiestley  iProo.  Roy.  8oc.  [LfOndonI,  Ber.  B,  Si  (1911),  No.  B  569,  pp.  101-112, 
figs.  2). — In  previous  papers  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  540)  the  authors  presented  their 
conclusions  on  investigations  relating  to  carbon  assimilation,  some  of  which 
have  since  been  criticized.  They  have  repeated  their  investigations,  modifying 
them  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  present  paper  th^  discuss  the  initial  stages  of 
the  assimilation  process  without  reference  to  tiie  synthesis  of  sugar  or  stardi. 

Tbe  previous  conclusions  are  modified,  the  authors  having  abandoned  the 
idea  of  the  exclusive  localization  of  catalase  in  the  chloroplasts  and  also  the 
dependence  of  the  post-mortem  bleaching  of  chlorophyll  on  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxid.  They  believe  now  that  they  are  Justified  in  considering  the 
primary  products  of  the  photolysis  of  aqueous  carbon  dioxid  to  be  formalde- 
byde  and  hydrogen  peroxid,  and  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  latter  substance  by  catalase.  Up  to  this  point  the  process 
Is  entirely  nonvital  and  can  be  readily  produced  artificially. 

The  relation  of  the  odorous  constituents  of  certain  plants  to  plant  metabo- 
lism, F.  Rabak  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  S3  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  12i2-124f), — 
In  an  hiveetigation  on  the  odorous  constituents  of  a  number  of  species  of  plants, 
the  author  has  studied  their  relation  to  plant  metabolism,  and  in  general  be- 
lieves that  the  esters  do  not  manifestly  seem  to  be  affected  during  the  fruiting 
of  the  plant  There  does,  however,  appear  to  be  a  period  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  plants  when,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  favorable  conditions* 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  plant  transform  some  of  the  basal  constitu^its  into 
esters  and  corresponding  alcohols.  The  odorous  constituents  formed  in  plants 
are  believed  to  be  simply  products  of  excretion  formed  during  the  metabolism  of 
the  plant  and  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant,  since  they  are  not  obviously 
utilized  for  any  special  purpose  other  than  possible  means  of  protection  against 
insect  enemie& 

A  research  on  the  origin  of  aQcalolds  in  plants,  O.  Ciamioian  and  C.  Ba- 
VENNA  (AM  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  Ch  8oi.  FU,,  Mat,  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20  (1911), 
I,  No.  9,  pp.  6H"624). — In  the  experiments  reported,  Datura  and  tobacco  were 
inoculated  with  certain  nitrogenous  and  nonnitrogenous  substances,  and  the 
resulting  effects  on  the  alkaloidal  content  were  noted.  The  authors  state  that  no 
positively  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  their  experiments,  but  that 
they  indicate  that  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  derived  from  the  amido  adds. 

On  the  direct  eruaiacum  reaction  given  by  plant  extracts,  Miss  M.  WHEXi>A£X 
(Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London'\,  8er.  B,  84  (1911),  No.  B  569,  pp.  121-124).— In  the 
literature  dealing  with  oxidizing  ei^yms  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
Juices  of  some  plants  change  gualacum  tincture  directly  while  others  bring 
about  a  bluing  only  on  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxid.  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  to  this  fact,  some  claiming  that  the  reduction  is  due  to  a  sec- 
ond enzym,  oxygenase.  Doubt,  however,  has  been  cast  on  the  existence  of  such 
an  enzym,  and  the  author  has  carried  on  experiments  and  found  that  the  power 
giving  rise  to  direct  gualacum  action  in  any  plant  is  always  accompanied  by 
another  phenomena,  i.  a,  the  formation  of  brown  or  reddish-brown  pigment 
when  the  tissues  are  injured  mechanically  or  are  subjected  to  chloroform  vapor. 

The  author's  observations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  direct  action 
given  by  the  extracts  of  plants  examined  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pyrocatechin 
in  the  tissue  of  the  plants,  which  rapidly  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
then  acts  as  an  organic  peroxid,  enabling  the  peroxidase,  which  is  almost 
universally  present,  to  transfer  oxygen  to  the  gualacum.  The  plants  which 
the  author  examined  and  which  were  not  found  to  contain  pyrocatechin  did  not 
give  the  direct  action. 
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ZnheritAiioe  of  fasciation  in  Zea  mays,  H.  Hus  and  A.  W.  Mubdock  (Plant 
World,  U  (1911),  No.  4,  pp,  88-^6,  fig.  i).— In  a  general  dlscuBsion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  tbe  inlieritance  of  teratological  characters,  the  author  gives  the 
results  of  experiments  on  the  inheritance  of  fasciation  of  the  ears  of  Z.  mays 
everta.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  unfasclated  and  from 
fasdated  ears  indicates  that  fasciation  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  accident  but 
one  of  inheritance,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  are  other  characters. 

A  case  of  gametic  coupling  in  Plsum,  P.  de  Vilmobin  and  W.  Bateson 
iProc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  84  (1911),  No.  B  568,  pp.  9-11,  fig.  i).— 
Observations  are  reported  on  breeding  experiments  with  peas  in  which  there 
was  found  a  coupling  of  the  factors  of  round  peas  and  tendril  bearing  and 
wrinkled  peas  and  nontendrll  bearing.  The  results  of  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  F4  generation  showed  that  for  the  round  seed  319  bore  tendrils  and  4 
were  without,  while  the  wrinkled  seed  gave  3  tendriled  and  123  nontendriled 
leavea 

On  gametic  coupling  and  repulsion  in  Primula  sinensis,  R.  P.  Gbeqobt 
{Proe.  Roy.  Boc.  [London],  8er.  B,  84  {1911),  No.  B  568,  pp.  12-15). --The  re- 
sults are  given  oC  crossing  diff^^nt  races  of  Primula,  colors  and  length  of  style 
being  contrasted. 

On  the  microflora  of  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Some,  R  Pebotti  (Atti  R. 
Accad.  Lined,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  20  (1911),  I,  No.  9,  pp. 
&99S94). — In  a  general  discussion  of  the  bacteria  of  these  soils  the  author  tabu- 
lates the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  of  soil  at  depths  of  10,  20,  35, 
and  50  cm.  in  tufaceous  and  other  soils  during  the  different  months  of  the  year, 
and  compares  the  microflora  of  these  soils. 

HELD  CBOFS. 

Work  of  the  Gk>cdin|r  substation,  F.  D.  Fabbell  yidaho  Country  Life,  4 
U911),  No.  9,  pp.  13-15,  JP).— During  the  duty  of  water  investigations  reported 
in  these  pages  it  was  observed  that  the  average  weekly  evaporation  was  1.79 
In.,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  2.44  and  1.01  in.,  respectively.  The  pre- 
cipitation during  the  growing  season,  or  from  April  1  to  September  30,  was  3.41 
in.    The  principal  data  secured  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Yields  of  field  crops  secured  in  duty  of  water  investigations. 


Crop. 

Water  applied. 

Yield. 

Crop. 

Water  applied. 

Yield. 

Turkey  winter  wheat. 
Do 

Aere^eet. 

0.80 
1.10 
1.33 

1.00 

1.30 

1.87 

.56 

BtuluU. 
23 
20 
29 

81 
37 
43 
40 

Lincoln  spring  oats — 
Do 

Acre-feet. 

1.09 
L43 

.78 
L27 
L84 

.87 
L49 
2.05 

Butkels. 
51 
56 

Do 

White  Moravian  spring 
bartey  . 

Blueatem  wheat 

Do 

19 
25 

Do 

26 

Do 

Peachblow  potatoes. . . 
Do 

72 

Do::::::::::...!!. 

146 

Lincoln  spring  oats.. . . 

Do 

131 

It  Is  noted  that  the  yield  was  almost  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
water  applied,  but  that  a  point  of  diminishing  return  was  finally  reached,  the 
efllciency  of  the  water  being  highest  on  a  series  of  27  plats  not  included  in  the 
above  table  when  approximately  12  in.  of  water  was  applied. 

Reports  of  the  yields  of  various  other  crops  are  given.  In  a  test  of  82 
varieties  of  spring  wheat  all  irrigated  4  times,  the  durum  variety  Pellister 
produced  the  highest  yield,  40.15  bu.  per  acre.    Among  4  barleys  White  Smyrna 
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yielded  61.8  bn.,  and  among  16  yarleties  of  oats  Big  Four  produced  the  hlgJieBt 
yield,  91.33  bu.  per  acre.  Among  5  clover  varieties  red  clover  yielded  8  tons 
of  forage  per  acre  as  compared  with  4.12  tons  from  white  clover,  the  lowest 
yield.  Bromns  inermis  proved  remarkably  resistant  to  cold  and  was  5  in.  hig^ 
in  1910  before  any  other  grass  in  the  test  commenced  growth.  Among  9  millet 
varieties  California  produced  the  highest  yield  of  forage,  5.5  tons  per  acre. 
Among  the  6  sorghum  varieties  Red  Amber  produced  more  than  13  tons  of 
forage  per  acre.  Cassia  Flint  com  excelled  3  other  varieties  with  a  yield  of 
about  100  bu.  per  acre. 

Besults  of  crop  experiments,  A.  J.  Nicoll  {Hoard's  Dairyman,  42  (1911)^ 
No.  20,  pp.  654,  655). — This  article  reports  results  obtained  by  the  president  of 
the  Delaware  County  Agricultural  Society  and  manager  of  the  experiment 
station  work  at  the  Delaware  County  Farm. 

In  a  test  of  12  varieties  State  Flint  Yellow  com  yielded  46.85  bu.  p«r  acre. 

In  a  breeding  experiment  120  potatoes  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  variety 
were  selected  for  uniformity  of  size  and  shape  Each  tuber  was  cut  into  4 
pieces.  When  harvested  the 'yield  from  the  parent  tubers  varied  from  2  lbs.  of 
inferior  to  8  lbs.  of  fine,  smooth  potatoes.  One  tuber  yielded  24  potatoes,  19  of 
which  were  marketable,  while  another  tuber,  apparently  equally  good,  yielded 
only  12,  1  of  which  was  marketable. 

Beport  on  harvest,  season  1910-11,  J.  M.  B.  Connob  {Jour.  DepU  A4fr. 
Victoria,  9  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  1S7-151,  figs.  12). — ^The  author  reports  the  results 
of  field  trials  of  the  sixth  yearns  experimental  work  in  the  northern  wheat 
areas,  with  diagram  of  the  fields  for  the  season  1910-11. 

During  this  year  Federation  wheat  produced  an  average  yield  of  25.79  ba. 
on  the  12  farms  included  in  the  test,  while  College  Purple  Straw  and  Yandilla 
King  yielded  21.47  and  21.03  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  On  10  farms  higher 
.average  yields  were  secured  from  fields  seeded  at  the  rate  of  65  lb&  per  acre 
than  at  higher  or  lower  rates.  Among  the  oat  varieties,  Garton  Stout  White 
and  Algerian  produced  the  highest  average  yields,  33.29  and  82.24  bu.  per  acre, 
respectively. 

Government  experimental  farms,  1910,  A.  E.  Y.  Richabdson  {Jour.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bo.  Aust.,  14  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  785-747,  figs.  5).— A  progress  report  is  given 
of  3  generations  of  wheat  breeding  work  based  upon  crosses  of  selected  Cana- 
dian hard  reds,  Indian,  and  Hungarian  varieties  on  Federation,  Gluyas,  Yan- 
dilla King,  and  other  local  Australian  wheats. 

At  the  Loxton  Experimental  Farm,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Murray, 
Baroota  Wonder  and  Bunyip  produced  the  highest  yields  of  24  and  22  ba. 
per  acre  in  a  test  of  9  varieties  of  wheat  In  a  test  of  applications  to  Feder- 
ation wheat  of  superphosphate  in  amounts  ranging  from  30  to  150  Iba  p^* 
acre,  the  2  highest  applications,  75  and  150  lbs.,  were  followed  by  exactly  the 
same  yield,  this  excelling  that  of  lower  rates.  In  a  similar  test  with  Cumb^- 
land  wheat  sown  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  per  acre^  the  highest  yield,  80  bu.  per 
acre,  followed  the  application  of  150  lb&  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  but  an 
increase  of  from  22  to  27  bu.  per  acre  followed  the  addition  of  66  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  45  lbs.  superphosphate  and  30  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
Both  mixtures  were  followed  by  a  slightly  lower  yield  than  was  secured  with 
45  lbs.  of  superphosphate  alone.  In  a  cultivation  test  wheat  receiving  no  culti- 
vation other  than  a  slight  stirring  Incident  to  drilling  produced  almost  as  ma<di 
grain  as  that  planted  on  ground  that  was  cultivated  during  the  preceding  fall. 
Yields  about  4  bu.  higher  were  secured  on  ground  plowed  3  to  4  in.  de^. 

In  a  test  of  4  varieties  of  oats,  Scotch  Grey  produced  the  highest  yield,  18  bu. 
and  80  lbs.    In  a  test  of  4  wheat  varieties  Cumberland  and  King  Bed  prodnced 
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about  15  bu.  each.  In  a  test  of  14  other  wheat  varieties  Qluyas  produced  the 
highest  yield,  28  bu.  per  acre. 

Beport  of  ftedemarken  county  experiment  station,  1910,  W.  Christie 
(Ber.  Hedemarkens  Amis  Forsoksatat.  Virks,,  6  {1910),  pp.  58,  pis.  3,  figs,  5).— 
The  author  reports  the  results  of  tests  conducted  during  1907-1910  of  different 
dates  for  planting  potatoes,  of  work  conducted  in  1910  on  the  starch  content  of 
potatoes,  of  storing  potatoes,  and  of  work  with  oats  In  1909  and  1910. 

In  the  potato  storage  tests  2  piles  of  the  General  Oronje  variety  were  made 
1\  meters  wide  by  3  meters  long  and  as  high  as  they  would  lie,  none  being 
placed  beneath  the  soil  surface.  Two  other  piles  were  placed  in  trenches 
\  meter  deep,  \  meter  wide,  and  3  meters  long,  and  piled  as  high  above  the 
ground  as  they  would  lie.  All  were  covered  with  2  layers  of  straw  alternating 
with  2  layers  of  dirt.  In  the  2  large  piles  were  stored  1,352  and  1,293  kg.  of 
potatoes,  respectively,  and  in  the  smaller  ones  632  and  611  kg.  The  larger  piles 
were  ventilated  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  the 
smaller  ones  being  ventilated  only  at  the  top.  The  storage  period  extended 
from  November  1,  1908,  to  April  20,  1909.  The  temperature  readings  presoited 
for  10-day  intervals  showed  a  minimum  for  the  period  of  —23.9°  C. 

On  opening  the  piles  only  a  few  potatoes  in  the  top  layer  were  frozen,  but 
bacterial  rot  had  spoiled  considerable  quantities,  apparently  because  of  the 
moist  condition  of  the  potatoes  when  stored.  In  the  large  piles  43  per  cent  of 
the  tubers  were  sound  as  compared  with  54  per  cent  in  the  small  piles.  In  view 
6f  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  potatoes  into  storage  sufficiently  dry  in  the  fall, 
the  author  does  not  recommend  the  method  tested  but  prefers  the  use  of  potato 
cellars,  the  average  expense  of  which  he  estimates  at  1  krone  per  100  1^.  of 
potatoes  (12.2  cts.  per  100  lbs). 

A  comparison  of  strains  of  pure-bred  Norwegian  gray  oats,  white  oats,  and 
Probsteier  oats  showed  that  the  3-kernel  characteristic  increases  with  the  num- 
ber of  whorls,  but  comparisons  of  different  strains  of  the  same  variety  failed 
to  show  that  these  characteristics  stand  in  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  The  3-kemel  characteristic  likewise  increased  with  the 
kernel  weight  per  plant  when  comparison  was  made  within  the  same  pure-bred 
strains,  but  no  regularity  was  traceable  between  different  strains  of  the  same 
variety.  The  author,  therefore,  considers  the  3-kemel  characteristic  one  that 
gives  information  concerning  the  luxuriance  of  the  individual  plant  only,  and 
not  of  the  productiveness  of  the  strain,  so  that  he  regards  the  characteristic 
as  of  no  value  in  making  comparisons  between  strains  within  the  same  variety. 
The  kernel  weight  per  plant  gives  much  more  certain  information  as  to  the  yield 
of  the  strains  and  may  furthermore  be  determined  considerably  more  easily  and 
more  rapidly. 

Alfalfa  in  northwest  Texas,  A.  B.  Ck>NNER  {Texas  8ta.  Bui.  1S7,  pp.  Jf7,  pi. 
1,  fig.  1). — These  directions  for  producing  alfalfa  in  northwest  Texas  and  util- 
izing it  for  hay,  seed,  and  forage  are  based  on  fkrm  experience  in  that  region 
and  5  years'  experimental  work  by  this  Department  and  the  Texas  Station  in 
cooperation. 

The  improvement  of  the  Proskowetz-Original-Pedigree  barley,  E.  von 
TscHEBMAK  {WiencT  Landw,  Ztg.,  60  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  98,  99;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Landw.,  58  {1910),  No.  2,  p,  1S7). — Since  1904  the  author  has  grown  Hanna 
barley,  a  local  variety,  the  value  of  which  was  first  recognized  by  von  Pros- 
kowetz.  An  Increase  In  tillering  power,  fineness  of  hull,  and  early  maturity  by 
selection,  spontaneous  crossing,  and  by  open  blossom  was  observed. 

Bed  clover,  J.  M.  Westgate  and  F.  H.  Hillman  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers* 
BuL  455,  pp.  4Sf  figs.  25). —-It  is  thought  that  the  data  here  summarized  *'will 
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enable  farmers  in  the  clover-prodiiclng  States  to  continue  the  growth  of  this 
crop  with  more  certainty  of  success  than  is  at  present  the  case  In  many  sec- 
tions." 

A  description  of  the  plant  and  statements  of  its  history,  distribntioD,  and  soil 
and  climatic  requirements  lire  followed  by  discussions  of  the  following  topics: 
Obtaining  a  stand,  handling  the  crop,  red  clover  in  mixtures  and  In  rotatlona 
red  clover  as  a  feed  and  a  soil  improver,  seed  production,  varieties,  insect 
enemies  (by  F.  M.  Webster),  fungus  diseases,  and  clover  sickneoi 

Inheritance  of  row-numbers  in  maize  ears,  J.  Bubtt-Davy  (Nature  [Lon- 
donh  86  {191 1),  No.  2/67,  pp.  347,  548).— -The  Arcadia  White  Sugar  maize  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  the  8-rowed  Black  Mexican  and  a  white  flour-com 
which  normally  bears  a  large  number  of  rows.  Thirty-three  plants  of  Arcadia 
bearing  2  well-developed  ears  each  were  studied  with  special  reference  to  the 
number  or  rows.  In  12  plants  the  lower  ear  had  as  many  rows  as  the  upper 
ear,  in  13  cases  it  had  more,  and  in  8  cases  fewer.  Among  the  06  ears  11  were 
8-rowed,  23  10-rowed,  30  12-rowed,  and  2  14-rowed. 

Maize  from  Nyasaland  and  the  Gambia  (BuL  Imp,  Inst.  [8o.  KensimgUm], 
8  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  369,  370).— These  pages  report  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion and  valuation  of  white  and  yellow  maize  samples  submitted  by  the  director 
of  agriculture  at  Zomba  and  described  as  grown  in  the  Port  Herald  district 

The  shrinkaere  of  com  in  storage,  J.  W.  T.  Duvel  and  L.  Duval  (17.  B. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  PUmt  Indus.  Giro.  8i,  pp.  11,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  statement  of 
observations  made  on  500  bu.  (28,000  lbs.)  of  shelled  com  stored  in  the  wooden 
hopper  of  a  scale  in  a  Baltimore  elevator.  The  com  remained  in  the  hoppar 
from  January  5,  1910,  until  May  14,  1910,  without  handling  "  It  was  then  run 
out  of  the  hopper  and  elevated  3  times  to  the  same  scale,"  and  laid  18  days 
longer,  making  147  days  in  all  in  storage. 

On  January  5  the  average  moisture  content  of  the  com  was  18.8  per  cent 
Its  temperature  and  that  of  the  air  were  20**  F.,  its  germination  test  89.6  per 
cent,  and  its  weight  per  bushel  54.7  lb&,  while  97.1  per  cent  of  the  com  was 
sound.  On  June  1  the  moisture  content  was  14.7  per  cent,  the  weight  per 
bhshel  50  lbs.,  the  germination  test  1  per  cent,  and  only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  com 
was  sound.  The  total  shrinkage  during  the  storage  period  of  147  days,  ex- 
clusive of  the  loss  of  448  lbs.  during  the  3  elevations,  was  1,522  lbs.,  or  approxi- 
mately 5.6  per  cent 

It  was  observed  "  that  whenever  there  was  an  hicrease  in  vre&ght  or  a  re- 
tardation in  the  shrinkage  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  voy 
high  between  weighings,  and  in  most  cases  a  heavy  rainfall  occurred  Just  before 
such  weighings  were  made."  The  shrinkage  in  weight  from  January  5  to  April 
21,  while  the  com  remained  in  good  condition,  was  approximately  four-tenths  of 
1  per  cent,  but  from  April  21  to  May  14,  during  which  time  the  com  became 
sour  and  hot,  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  138°  F.  on  May  2,  the  shrink- 
age was  approximately  2.6  per  cent  During  the  3  elevations  on  May  14,  on  a 
basis  of  the  actual  weight  of  com  in  the  hopper  just  before  handling,  the 
shrinkage  was  1.65  per  cent.  After  the  com  had  been  cooled  to  56**  F.  by 
handling,  the  shrinkage  in  storage  from  May  14  to  June  1  was  2.6  per  cent 
So  long  as  the  com  remained  in  good  condition  its  rate  of  shrinkage  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  relative  humidity,  air  temperature,  and  other  weather 
conditions. 

The  problem  of  the  improvement  of  cotton  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  H.  M.  Leakx  and  A.  E.  Pabb  (A^«  Jour.  India,  6  {1911),  No. 
1,  pp.  1-^13,  pis.  6). — ^A  review  of  the  problems  involved  in  cotton  improvoneDt 
in  Agra  and  Ondh  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  progress  already  made. 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  authors  have  shown  that  the  cotton  grown  throughout  the  provinces 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  types.  The  flowers  are  of  3  colors  due  to  2  color  char- 
acters, yellow  and  red.  **  When  both  colors  are  present  the  flower  has  the  full 
red  color ;  when  red  is  present  and  yellow  is  absent  the  flower  is  pink,  while  if 
yellow  is  present  and  the  red  absent  the  flower  is  yellow." 

The  plant  sought  by  the  authors  in  their  work  must  be  ripening  fruit  by  the 
beginning  of  October  if  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  thus  having  a  vege- 
tative period  of  from  70  to  80  days.  It  must  flower  early  and  be  a  vigorous 
heavy  ylelder,  with  a  fine,  long,  silky  lint  A  red  flower  is  an  important  although 
secondary  requirement,  as  it  is  an  easily  detected  feature  and  aids  in  disclosing 
the  mixture  of  Impure  strains.  Crosses  between  Nurma  and  a  short,  staple, 
silky  Bani,  and  between  Nurma  and  a  white-flowered  Desi  have  been  relied  on 
for  practical  results  in  earlier  experiments  which  are  discussed. 

Saggestions  for  cotton  growers,  R.  H.  B.  Dickson  (Rhodesia  Agr,  Jour,,  8 
(1911),  No.  4,  pp.  663-58S,  pi.  J).— A  brief  review  of  the  world's  cotton  supply 
and  demand  is  followed  by  itemized  statements  of  the  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  the  crop  in  the  Transvaal,  and  an  itemized  statement  of  the  average 
cost  per  acre  on  3,325  plantations  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  cost  per  acre  given  is  £3  4s.  6d. 

Cotton  cultivation:  Prospects  in  Transvaal,  T.  A.  J.  Place  (Agr.  Jour. 
Union  So.  Africa,  1  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  58-64,  pis.  f ).— The  author  presents  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  production  and  the  returns  per  acre  of  cotton,  indicating  a 
profit  of  £4  8s.  per  acre.  He  states  that  at  the  Barberton  experiment  station 
Doughty  Big  Boll,  Black  Rattler,  and  Ck>ok  Long  Staple  yielded  1,292,  1,272, 
and  1,224  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  respectively,  while  at  the  Tzaneen  sta- 
tion in  the  Zoutpansberg  district  equally  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 

Cotton  growing  in  German  East  Africa,  L.  Hamilton  (United  Empire  [Gt. 
Brit.],  n.  ser.,  2  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  410-415,  map  1).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  of  avoiding  the  "American" cotton  monopoly"  by  the  development 
of  cotton  growing  in  German  coloniea 

Some  problems  connected  with  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  exotic 
cottons  in  Nyasaland,  J.  S.  J.  McCall  (Nyasaland  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  1,  1911,  pp. 
8). — A  statement  of  the  climate,  insect  pests,  and  other  local  conditions  with 
special  reference  to  cotton  growing  in  Nyasaland  accompany  suggestions  on 
the  choice  of  seed. 

Field  pea  production  in  Washington,  M.  W.  Evans  (Washington  8ta.  Bui. 
99,  pp.  4-22,  figs.  4). — In  this  report  of  investigations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  statements  of  some  cultural  and 
other  characteristics  of  6  varieties  are  followed  by  directions  for  growing,  har- 
vesting, thrashing,  and  utilizing  field  peas  in  Washington. 

In  a  rate  of  seeding  test  conducted  during  the  very  dry  summer  of  1910  the 
maximum  yield  of  Kaiser  followed  seeding  at  the  rate  of  127  lbs.  per  acre,  but 
in  case  of  Bangalia  73  lbs.  appeared  to  be  the  best  rate. 

Bice,  J.  Kenny  (In  The  Coconut  and  Rice.  Madras,  1910,  pp,  25^8). — In  a 
test  of  7  different  fertilizer  mixtures  applied  at  various  rates  applications  of 
(1)6  maunds  (493  lbs.)  of  bone  meal,  (2)  3  maunds  of  bone  meal,  and  (3)  100 
maunds  of  cow  dung  were  followed  by  yields  of  3,962,  3,663,  and  3,556  lbs.  of 
grain  per  acre.  These  were  12-year  averages  for  the  period  aided  in  1908. 
Tables  state  the  results  of  other  fertilizer  tests  with  rice. 

Sisal  hemp  in  Fiji,  C.  H.  Knowles  (Dept.  Agr.  Fiji  Bui.  1,  1911,  pp.  16,  pis. 
2). — ^Directions  for  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop  and  fbr  extracting  the 
fiber  are  followed  by  statements  of  results  obtained  at  the  experiment  station. 

The  best  two  sweet  sorghums  for  forage,  A.  B.  Conneb  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmers'  But.  458,  pp.  23,  figs.  7).^^the  author  regards  Amber  as  the  best^ 
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sorghum  in  the  section  north  of  the  central  line  of  Kansas  and  Missoarl,  and 
Sumac  south  of  it.  In  a  test  of  8  sorghum  yarieties  conducted  in  northwestern 
Texas  the  growing  periods  ranged  from  92  days  in  case  of  Bed  Amber  to  a 
maximum  of  120  in  case  of  Gooseneck,  while  the  yield  ranged  from  4  tons  in 
case  of  Minnesota  Amber  to  7^  tons  each  in  case  of  Sumac,  Gooseneck,  and 
Honey.  The  number  of  leaves,  degree  of  sweetness,  Juiciness,  and  tenderness, 
and  the  principal  objections  are  stated  in  connection  with  each  variety. 

Descriptions  of  the  varieties  tested  are  followed  by  discussions  of  the  factors 
limiting  sorghum  growth;  means  of  securing  the  best  forage  yields;  sorghnm- 
cowpea  mixtures;  growing  pure  and  improved  seed;  and  harvesting,  curing, 
storing,  feeding,  and  marketing  the  crop. 

The  Eckendorf  breeding  standard,  Schmelzeb  (Illua.  Landw.  Ztg,^  SO 
(1910),  No.  U  p.  2,  fig^  1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Landno.,  58  (1910),  No,  2,  p.  lS4).—Ths 
author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  von  Vogelsang  has  established  a  modti 
for  the  Eckendorf  type  which  can  readily  be  adapted  to  other  beet  types.  It 
provides  for  the  designation  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  beet  by  means  of  7 
figures. 

Yields  of  sugar  canes:  Crops  of  1910,  J.  B.  Habbison  and  F.  A.  Stockdalb 
(Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  Brit.  Chuiana,  i  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  2ia-2i2) .—These  pages  report 
data  from  plantation  reports,  showing  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  of  a  number 
of  cane  varieties  as  well  as  the  yield  secured. 

Cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  B.  K  Bbeweb  (Philippine 
Bur.  Agr.  Farmers*  Bui.  16,  1910,  pp.  2S,  pis.  3,  figs.  S).—A  brief  handbook  of 
information  for  the  tobacco  grower  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Winter  wheat  in  western  South  Dakota,  C.  Salmon  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Circ.  19,  pp.  10). — This  paper  deals  with  the  advantages  of,  and 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  in,  growing  winter  wheat  in  the  semiarid 
section  of  western  South  Dakota. 

In  a  3-years*  test  at  the  Bellfefourche  experiment  feirm  the  average  winter 
killing  of  the  best  varieties  was  less  than  15  per  cent.  Three-years'  variety 
tests  showed  no  varieties  superior  to  the  Russian  winter  wheats  Kharkof  and 
Turkey.  The  author  considers  summer  fallowing  the  best  method  of  pre- 
paring the  seed  bed,  although  this  is  likely  to  increase  the  danger  from  soli 
blowing.  Data  are  given  concerning  a  S-years*  experiment  to  ascertain  the 
best  time  of  seeding  winter  wheats  but  the  results  obtained  were  not  uniform. 
The  author  recommends  early  sowing  at  the  rate  of  3  pk.  per  acre  if  the 
seed  bed  is  well  prepared  and  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate  the 
grain. 

A  new  English  wheat  variety,  H.  Fabeb  (Tidsskr.  La/ndokonotni,  1911,  No.  ^ 
pp.  2S7-2H), — The  history  and  special  characteristics  of  the  wheat  variety 
Burgoyne  Fife  are  discussed. 

Work  done  under  the  seed  control  act,  H.  L.  Bolley  (North  Dakota  8ta. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  67-9S,  figs.  2). — ^During  the  six  months  ended  December  31«  1909, 
the  seed  laboratory  received  10  miscellaneous  samples  for  identification,  302 
samples  of  field  seeds  for  purity  or  germination  tests,  and  131  samples  of 
garden  seeds  and  277  samples  of  fiower  seeds  for  germination  tests,  the  results 
of  which  are  summarized.  An  enumeration  is  also  given  of  the  principal  weed 
seeds  found  in  the  field  seed&  The  methods  of  examination  are  bri^y  de- 
scribed. 

Experiments  conducted  during  the  year  with  the  so-called  "  hard  '*  seeds  of 
legumes  indicate  that  such  seeds  will  not  when  planted  germinate  sufficiently 
quickly  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  farmer.  Tests  with  "  hard  '*  clover  seed 
treated  with  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  80*"  C.  for  1,  2,  and  4  minutes,  at 
90*  for  1  mlnute»  and  with  0.1  of  one  per  cent  caustic  potash  solution  for  1 
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hour,  also  at  SO""  C.  for  1  and  2  minutes,  and  TO""  0  for  1  minute,  showed  that 
neither  the  untreated  seed  nor  any  one  of  the  treated  samples  succeeded  in 
producing  as  many  plants  in  the  field  as  the  sample  produced  sprouts  in 
germination  tests.  The  highest  percentage  of  field  growth  was  61.7  per  cent* 
while  the  average  of  40  tests  in  the  laboratory  showed  77  per  cent 

Evidence  is  submitted  controverting  the  contention  of  seedsmen  that  alfalfa 
dodder  does  not  mature  seed  in  the  Northwest 

Work  with  weeds,  H.  L.  Bollsy  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  S6,  57).— 
Attempts  to  procure  a  substance  destructive  to  quack  grass  and  sow  thistle 
without  being  injurious  to  the  soil  have  as  yet  been  essentially  negative.  As 
a  chemical  of  cheap  grade  which  would  be  destructive  to  dandelions  and  non- 
injurious  to  grasses,  stone  walks,  clothing,  etc.,  calcium  chlorid  has  been  used 
with  considerable  success,  though  not  as  yet  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
iron  sulphate. 

The  extensive  field  trials  with  iron  sulphate  against  dandelions  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  56)  were  continued.  It  is  concluded  that  this  treatment 
is  quite  practical  on  large  lawns,  and  that  the  cost,  using  field  sprayers^  is  less 
than  that  for  mowing  such  lawns. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  iron  sulphate  in  preventing  diseases  of  blue  grass 
was  again  noted. 

Weeds  of  the  farm  and  garden,  L.  H.  Pammel  (New  York  and  London, 
1911,  pp.  XI+281,  pi.  1,  figs.  174). — ^The  author  presents  a  partial  bibliography, 
consisting  of  easily  accessible  references,  and  devotes  particular  attention  to 
descriptions  of  some  common  weeds.  He  deals  with  many  more  forms  from 
eastern  North  America  than  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  Southern  States,  and 
presents  numerous  new  drawings.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  9ature 
of  the  crop  injury  due  to  weeds,  a  classification  of  weeds  based  on  duration, 
the  dispersal  of  weed  seeds,  seed  testing  to  detect  impurities,  weed  laws  and 
seed-control  laws,  weeds  of  special  crops,  poisonous  and  noxious  weeds,  migra- 
tion, extermination,  and  morphology  of  weeds,  and  treatment  for  special  weeds. 

HOBTICTJITUBE. 

A  new  method  of  shortening  the  rest  period  of  woody  plants,  F.  Jesenko 
(Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  QeaelU  29  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  27S-284,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Gc^d. 
Chron.,  S.  aer.,  50  (1911),  No.  1286,  p.  131).— The  method  of  forcing  plants  re- 
cently experimented  with  by  the  author  consists  in  injecting  into  the  stems 
dilute  solutions  of  alcohol  or  of  ether,  and  likewise  of  water.  The  injection 
$uid  is  contained  in  a  vessel  and  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  one  atmos- 
phere, side  tubes  connecting  the  vessel  with  the  branches  to  be  forced.  Solu- 
tions of  different  strengths  were  used. 

Tests  conducted  in  December  with  the  common  lilac,  Porsythia,  and  the  ' 
flowering  plum  gave  negative  results.  In  January,  however,  the  branches  of  a 
number  of  trees  were  successfully  forced  both  with  alcohol  and  with  ether  as 
well  as  with  the  water  injection.  With  the  black  locust,  for  example,  it  was 
shown  that  a  5  per  c&at  solution  of  alcohol,  or  0.1  per  cent  ether  solution,  in- 
jected into  cut  branches  caused  the  buds  to  expand  about  8  weeks  earlier  than 
untreated  branches.  A  number  of  consecutive  tests  with  black-locust  branches 
indicate  that  the  treatment  is  only  effective  in  stimulating  the  buds  during  the 
rest  period.  The  failure  to  stimulate  the  buds  of  the  above-named  shrubs  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  shrubs  had  practically  passed  through  their 
rest  period  and  were  only  awaiting  favorable  weather  conditions,  such  as  may 
be  obtained  in  the  greenhouse,  to  start  growing. 
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A  number  of  hornbeam  branches  were  takCQ  from  the  woods  and  treated  In 
February.  The  treated  buds  from  branehes  growing  en  the  p^pbery  of  the 
tree  developed  much  quicker  than  the  control  buds,  whereas  tke  treated  buds 
on  branches  taken  from  the  undergrowth  were  much  slower  In  <lerekipiiient 
than  the  control  buds. 

The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  certain  oonowtnitlona  of  alcob«d  and 
of  ether  as  well  as  pure  water  exert  a  beneficial  Influeiice  In  forelng  plants. 
For  alcohol  the  concentration  may  range  from  1  to  10  per  cent  and  for  ethar 
from  1  to  0.01  per  cent.  The  use  of  these  iaJectloDs  sabseqneDt  to  the  rest 
period,  however,  may  result  in  Ihjury,  if  not  in  death,  to  tlie  bian<dieA 

A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  wounding  method:  A  new  prooees  of  fordng  plants,  F.  Weub  (dtlisrr. 
Gart.  Zig.,  6  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  24Ut4S,  figs.  2).— The  method  described  consists 
in  piercing  the  Individual  buds  of  the  plants  to  be  forced  with  an  ordinary 
medium-sized  needle.  The  incision  is  made  at  the  base  ot  the  tad  and  the 
needle  point  is  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the  bud. 

The  development  of  linden  buds  which  were  pierced  In  this  manner  dnrlng  the 
after-rest  period,  or  about  the  aid  of  January,  was  ftrom  2  to  3  weeks  eaiiler 
than  that  of  the  unplerced  buds.  Lilac  and  linden  buds  pierced  in  this  manner 
were  also  given  an  injection  of  water,  the  resulting  developmoit  being  qaiidrar 
and  stronger  than  piercing  with  the  needle  alone.  The  water  Injection  acted 
less  favorably  with  beech  and  maple  Thus  far  the  experiments  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  determine  the  practicability  of  this  method  with  the  ordinary 
forcing  plants. 

Beport  of  the  government  horticiAtural  experimental  fields  in  Senth 
Holland  for  1910,  C.  H.  Claassen  et  al.  (Veralag  RifkHwtnbowwproefvelden 
Zui^HoUand,  1910,  pp.  F//+80). — ^Results  are  given  of  a  large  number  <^  co- 
operative cultural,  variety,  fertilizer,  and  spraying  experiments  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  conducted  at  diiTerent  localities  in  Sonth  Holland  dnrlng  1910. 

Important  orchard  pests  and  spray  formulas  with  general  outlines  for 
spraying  of  apple  and  peach  orchards,  B.  D.  Van  Buben  and  P.  L*.  Hubbted 
(N.  y.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  24, 1911,  pp.  -f 77-491). —Popular  directions  are  given  for 
treating  the  principal  fungus  diseases  and  pests  of  the  apple  and  peach. 

The  control  of  insects  and  diseases  affecting  horticultural  crops,  H  B. 
Fulton,  W.  J.  Wbioht,  and  J.  W.  Gbbgo  (Pennaylvwnia  8ta.  But.  110,  pp.  S- 
4i). — ^This  bulletin  contains  concise  descriptions  of  the  principal  insect  eoemles 
and  fungus  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables^  and  suggests  methods  for  con- 
trolling them.  Most  of  the  remedies  suggested  have  be^  verified  by  trials  at 
the  station. 

Presence  of  arsenic  in  ftruit  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  P.  J.  0*Gaba 
(Science,  n,  ser.,  SS  (1911),  No.  858,  pp.  900,  9<?i).— The  author  points  out  that 
many  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead  used  for  spraying  fruit  do  not  Aow  sufficient 
uniformity  in  arsenic  content,  nor  is  the  arsenic  found  in  the  prop«  combina- 
tion with  lead.  Upon  examination  of  a  number  of  apples  held  in  storage  which 
had  developed  red  and  blaclc  spots,  it  was  found  that  such  fruits  contained 
arsenic,  and  that  the  badly  spotted  fruits  showed  about  twice  as  much  arsenic 
as  unspotted  fruits  from  the  same  lot  A  10-gm.  sample  of  badly  qpotted  apple 
slcin  showed  0.05  mg.  of  metallic  arsenic.  One  large  Spltseiburg  ai^le  showed 
a  total  of  0.8  mg.  of  arsenic  calculated  as  AStOs. 

It  was  also  noted  that  certain  papers  used  for  wrapping  apples  and  pears 
very  frequently  contain  small  amounts  of  arsenic,  as  well  as  other  substences, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  an  injurious  effect  In  one  case  under  observation 
a  shipment  of  pears  of  one  variety  from  the  same  orchard  was  wrapped  In  2 
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different  brands  of  paper.  An  examination'  of  tbe  wliole  ahlpment  after  it  bad 
been  in  storage  for  some  time  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  fruit  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  brand  of  paper  used,  the  ripening  process  of  one  lot 
bein^  much  in  advance  of  the  other. 

The  principles  of  pruning,  E.  Lucas  {Die  Lehre  vom  BautMohnitt  fwr  die 
deuUehen  Qarien  hearbeitet.  Stuttgart,  1909,  8.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  ZVI-\-SS4, 
pl8,  8,  figs.  256). — ^A  practical  guide  to  the  pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  bushes,  with  special  reference  to  German  conditlon&  Ck>n8lderation 
is  also  given  to  the  pot  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  protection  of  fruit  against 
weather  conditions,  insects,  etc.,  and  harvesting  and  storing  fruit 

Fruit  tree  planting,  C.  B.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Bpt,  1909,  p.  95). — 
All  of  the  young  firult  trees  in  the  station  plantation  were  Idlled  by  hail  in 
1906  and  were  replaced  with  standard  varieties  of  apples  and  plums  considered 
suitable  for  the  climate.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  Bxoascus  or  so-called  "  plum 
pocket "  is  considered  a  very  serious  menace  to  plum  growing  and  will  necessi- 
tate the  selection  of  resistant  strains 

Progress  in  the  breeding  of  hardy  apples  for  the  Canadian  Northwest,  W. 
SAtnmEBS  (Canada  Cent.  Ewpt.  Farm  BuL  68, 1911,  pp.  U,  pU.  5).<-The  author 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  24  years  in  an  attempt  to  breed  a  hardy  race  of 
apples  for  the  Canadian  Northwest  This  bulletin  reviews  the  history  of  this 
investigation  and  gives  the  results  thus  far  secured. 

The  first  plantings  were  made  in  1887  from  seeds  of  Ptfrus  doocato,  obtained 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardois,  St  Petersburg,  Russia.  In  1894  P.  haooata 
was  crossed  with  pollen  from  many  of  the  hardiest  and  best  sorts  of  apples 
grown  in  Ontario.  Other  species  were  subsequently  used  in  the  breeding  inves- 
tigations. The  crosses  herein  described  include  17  crosses  of  P.  l>accata  with 
some  of  the  best  cultivated  apples,  together  with  13  additional  and  less  desirable 
crosses  with  P.  haccata,  10  crosses  with  P.  prunifolia  with  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  apples,  and  a  cross  of  P.  pruMfolia  intermedia  with  Mcintosh  Red. 
Within  recent  years  crosses  of  P.  hacoata  oonocarpa  and  P.  haccata  sanguinea 
with  cultivated  varieties  have  also  been  made.  A  list  is  given  of  second  crosses 
now  in  the  orchards  on  the  Central  Bxperimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  and  2  of  the 
most  promising  of  these,  Margery  and  Martin,  are  herein  described  as  well  as 
the  3  following  crosses  which  gave  promise  of  unusual  hardiness:  Rideau,  a 
cross  of  Wealthy  with  Duchess;  Fairfield,  a  cross  of  Hyslop  Crab  with  Duchess; 
and  Salmon,  a  cross  of  Duchess  and  Ania 

Judging  from  the  results  thus  far  secured  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  a  very  few  years  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples  will  be  available,  possessing 
the  requisite  hardiness,  size,  and  quality  for  culture  in  all  those  portions  of  the 
northern  country  where  ordinary  apples  can  not  be  grown. 

Is  it  necessary  to  fertilize  an  apple  orcbardP  U.  P.  Hedbiok  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Buh  SS9,  pp.  153-195,  pU.  4,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  contains  a  de- 
tailed account  of  a  15-year  experiment  to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
fertilize  apple  orchards. 

The  experiment  was  carried  on  in  a  station  orchard  composed  of  Rome  Beauty 
apples  top  worlced  on  Ben  Davis  and  set  out  in  1896.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam, 
too  h^vy  for  a  good  orchard  soil  and  not  better  than  the  average  clay  soil  in 
the  farm  lands  of  western  New  York.  The  orchard  has  been  given  the  care  as 
to  tillage,  pruning,  spraying,  etc.,  that  it  would  receive  in  a  commercial  plan- 
tation. Beginning  with  1900,  2  plats  of  5  trees  each  have  received  an  average 
of  415.15  lbs.  of  stable  manure  per  tree;  2  plats  an  average  of  12.66  lb&  of 
PsOb  per  tree;  2  plats  an  average  of  7.26  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  and  12.6  lb& 
acid  phosphate  per  tree ;  and  2  plats  an  average  of  7.26  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash. 
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12.6  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  3.67  lb&  nitrate  of  soda,  and  12.84  lbs.  dried  blood  per 
tree.  The  fertilizers  were  applied  as  soon  as  the  ground  could  be  tilled  In  tbe 
spring,  and  they  were  only  applied  underneath  the  branches  of  the  trees,  so 
that  a  tremendous  excess  of  each  has  be&a.  used.  The  results,  which  are  pre- 
s^ted  in  tabular  form  and  fully  discussed,  were  gauged  by  the  yield,  size,  col<«, 
flavor,  maturity,  and  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit;  the  diameter  of  the  tree;  the 
amount,  color,  and  weight  of  foliage;  and  the  length  and  weight,  as  well  as  tbe 
annual  growth  of  the  branches. 

As  compared  with  the  checks  the  fertilizers  had  no  sensible  effects  upon  tbe 
^eld  of  fruit  Data  secured  in  1910  indicate  that  the  size  of  the  apples  is  pos- 
sibly Increased  by  the  fertilizers,  since  the  percentage  of  culls  and  seccmds  is 
a  trifle  higher  in  the  check  plats.  The  several  current  generalizations  as  to 
the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  apples  were  not  verifled  in  this  experim^t  No 
change  was  noted  in  the  color  of  the  fruit,  and  all  of  the  trees  in  the  several 
plats  have  borne  crops  very  uniform  in  maturity,  keying  quality,  texture,  and 
flavor  of  apples.  The  diameter  of  the  trees  differed  only  within  the  range  of 
variation  in  the  several  plats.  In  the  nitrogen  plats  the  foliage  during  the 
last  season  was  greener  than  in  other  plats,  and  there  was  also  a  measurable 
effect  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  weight  of  the  leaves.  There  is  slight  evideice 
that  the  trees  on  the  nitrogen  plats  are  making  a  greater  annual  growth  of 
branches. 

No  detrimental  influence  attributed  to  the  excesidve  amounts  of  fertilizers 
used  is  indicated. 

An  analysis  of  the  soil  made  before  the  experiment  was  begun  and  here  pre- 
sented shows  that  at  that  time  there  was  in  the  upper  foot  of  soil  enough  nitrogen 
per  acre  to  last  mature  apple  trees  183  years,  phosphoric  acid  for  295  years,  and 
potash  for  713  yeara  The  conclusion  Is  reached  that  tillage,  cover  crops,  and 
good  care  have  made  available  from  this  well-nigh  inexhaustible  supply  all  tbe 
plant  food  these  trees  needed.  The  author  points  out  that  whereas  it  may  be 
necessary  to  fertilize  some  apple  orchards  in  New  York,  such  cases  will  l>e 
found  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  on  lands  very  subject  to  drought,  on  very 
shallow  soils,  and  on  soils  quite  devoid  of  humua  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  only  a  few  of  these  soils  will  need  a  complete  fertilizer. 

As  to  the  practical  outcome  of  the  experiment,  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  fruit 
grower  that  his  trees  do  not  need  fertilizers  if  they  are  vigorous  and  making  a 
fair  amount  of  new  wood.  If  the  trees  are  not  vigorous,  drainage,  tillage,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  should  be  looked  to  flrst  and  the  fertilization  afterwards 
if  then  found  necessary.  A  plan  is  submitted  for  a  fruit-grower's  fertilizer 
experiment. 

Does  the  apple  orchard  need  fertilizersP  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  8ta. 
Bui,  SS9,  popular  ed,,  pp.  12), — ^A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

The  packing  of  apples  in  boxes,  C.  S.  Wilson  (New  York  OomeU  8ta.  BuL 
298,  pp.  681-693,  figs,  10), — ^The  use  of  the  box  package,  so  generally  employed 
in  packing  and  marketing  western  apples,  is  beginning  in  the  East,  and  the  aim 
of  the  present  bulletin  is  to  give  such  information  as  will  enable  the  eastern 
growers  to  use  the  box  pack  more  extensively.  It  discusses  the  box  and  box 
material,  lining,  layer  and  wrapping  paper,  the  packing  table,  the  box  press, 
packing,  and  varieties  suitable  for  packing  in  box  or  barrel  A  plan  and  de- 
tailed speciflcations  are  given  for  the  use  and  construction  of  a  box  press. 

Utilization  of  the  citrus  fruits  {Indian  Agr.,  36  {1911),  No,  7,  pp,  20Jh 
206), — In  this  article  the  general  and  fundamental  principles  und^lylng  the 
manufacture  of  oils  and  essences  from  citrus  fruits  hx  Italy  and  France  are 
given. 
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The  culture  and  curing  of  TanUla  in  Mexico  and  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding suggestions  for  improving  the  industry,  R.  Lopez  t  Pabba  (La 
Vainilla  8U  Cultivo  y  Beneflcio  en  la  RepuWica  Mexicana  y  en  el  Extranjero  y 
AlgunoB  ConaidercLciones  SoJn'e  el  PerfeccionanUento  de  Bate  Rico  Producto  Agri- 
cola.  Mexico:  Govt,  1911,  pp.  78,  pis.  5). — ^Part  1  of  this  pamphlet  discusses  the 
culture  and  curing  of  vanilla  in  Mexico,  and  part  2  deals  with  methods  em- 
ployed in  other  countries.  Part  3  contains  general  considerations  relative  to 
the  improvement  of  native  methods  of  culture  and  curing. 

Sweet  pea  studies,  J.  Cbaig  and  A.  C.  Beal  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui. 
SOI,  pp.  749-764,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).— This  comprises  the  results  of  field  and  forcing 
tests  of  sweet  peas  conducted  cooperatively  in  1909-10  by  the  Cornell  Station 
and  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  America.  In  the  field  tests  469  different 
varieties  of  Lathyrtts  odoratua  from  various  sources  were  studied,  together  with 
a  number  of  allied  species  and  genera.  The  forcing  tests  conducted  under  glass 
for  2  seasons  included  75  winter-flowering  varieties.  The  majority  of  the 
varieties  received  for  advance  trial  as  well  as  those  introduced  in  1909  and  in 
1910  were  true  to  type,  although  a  number  of  unfixed  or  mixed  stocks  were 
noted.    A  list  is  given  of  the  commended  and  highly  commended  varieties. 

Autumn  plantings  of  3  varieties  were  compared  with  spring  plantings  of  the 
same  varieties.  Starting  with  October  20,  1909,  5  successive  plantings  10  days 
apart  were  made.  Eight  spring  plantings  were  made  from  March  12  until  the 
end  of  May.  Four  to  48  per  cent  of  Mont  Blanc,  5  to  82  per  cent  of  King 
Edward,  and  20  to  81  per  cent  of  Ck>untes8  Spencer  came  through  the  winter. 
The  first  2  varieties  gave  the  best  results  from  the  planting  of  November  10, 
and  Countess  Spencer  did  best  from  the  earlier  plantings.  Plantings  made 
either  in  fall  or  spring,  wh^i  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  frozen,  gave  a  low 
percentage  of  germination.  The  first  3  fall  plantings  of  Mont  Blanc  came  into 
bloom  June  6  and  the  last  on  June  20.  The  fall  plantings  bloomed  2  weeks 
before  the  regular  spring  plantings  of  the  same  variety.  Dry,  hot  weather 
brought  all  of  the  April  plantings  into  bloom  at  the  same  time,  the  earlier 
plantings  producing  taller  plants.  On  the  later  plantings  the  amount  of  bloom 
and  length  of  stem  was  much  reduced.  The  results  indicate  that  white-seeded 
sweet  peas  should  not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is  warm,  and  that  planthig  of 
the  garden  varieties  after  May  10  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 

In  the  forcing  tests  varieties  of  the  3  wlnter-fiowering  groups,  winter  or 
Christmas  fiowering,  Telemly,  and  the  Engelmann  group  {Lathyrus  odoratua 
praecox)  were  studied.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  these  groups  is  given. 
Only  one  variety  tested  proved  to  belong  to  the  outdoor  type.  As  to  time  of 
flowering  the  winter-flowering  sweet  peas  were  divided  into  2  groups,  the  extra 
early  flowering  and  the  winter-flowering  proper.  The  flrst  group  blooms  about 
3  weeks  earlier  but  has  smaller  flowers  and  shorter  stems  than  the  latter.  The 
varieties  of  the  true  winter-flowering  group  are  crosses  between  some  of  the 
extra  early  group  and  the  garden  varieties  of  sweet  peas.  When  studied  along 
with  5  species  of  vetch  (Vicia)  no  hybrid  suspect  between  the  vetch  and 
Lathyrua  odoratua  was  observed.  The  forcing  varieties  are  classified  according 
to  color  and  discussed.  A  summary  is  also  given  of  the  leading  varieties  classi- 
fied by  color. 

Our  ornamental  plants,  P.  F.  F.  Sohttlz  (Vnaere  Zierpflanzen.  Leipaic, 
1909,  pp.  VIII +216,  pla.  H,  flga.  104). — The  author  here  presents  popular  bio- 
logical studies  of  a  number  of  park,  garden,  and  indoor  ornamental  plants, 
selected  from  the  principal  groups  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  cryptogams, 
conifers,  monocotyledcms,  and  dicotyledona 
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lAght  in  relation  to  tree  growth,  B.  Zon  and  H.  S.  Graves  (U.  B.  Dept 
Agr^  Forest  Berv,  BiU,  92,  pp.  59^  figs,  10). — ^Tbe  aim  of  this  bulletin  is  to  bring 
together  the  principal  facts  relative  to  the  part  which  light  plays  in  the  life 
of  the  forest  and  the  dlfTerent  methods  of  measaring  it  It  is  hoped  that  it 
may  stimulate  an  Interest  to  further  research  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
light  requirements  of  our  forest  trees,  especially  by  actual  measurements  of 
light  in  the  forest 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  general  headings:  Kinds  of  light, 
light  intensities  and  tree  growth,  tolerance  and  intolerance  of  trees,  factors 
influencing  tolerance,  measure  of  tolerance,  methods  of  determining  tolerance, 
and  relative  value  of  difTer^it  methods. 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

[Forest  plantations],  C.  B.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Bpt.  1909^  pp.  S4, 
95), — ^Among  the  deciduous  trees  in  the  different  tree  plantations  of  the  station, 
the  green  and  white  ash,  soft  maple,  hackberry,  black  walnut,  and  white  birch 
made  the  most  satisftictory  growth.  The  catalpa  has  been  discarded  as  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  climat&  The  Norway  maple  seems  to  be  too  taider  for  general 
planting.  The  insect  oiemies  of  the  cottonwood  and  Norway  and  Carolina 
poplars  are  increasing  so  as  to  discourage  the  general  planting  of  these  trees. 
Considerable  difficulty  is  being  e]q)erlenced  in  establishing  young  coniferous 
trees. 

[Report  on  forest  plantings],  O.  B.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  8ta.  RpL 
1910,  pp.  49,  51). — ^Brief  notes  are  given  relative  to  the  behavior  of  a  numbtf 
of  different  species  of  trees  as  influenced  by  fteesing  and  drought 

Uses  of  commercial  woods  of  the  United  States.— I,  Cedars,  cypresses, 
and  sequoias,  W.  L.  Hall  and  H.  Maxwell  <^.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8ero. 
But.  95,  pp.  62). — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  in  which  the  aim  will 
be  to  bring  together  in  convenioit  form. the  available  information  on  the  uses 
of  the  different  commercial  woods.  It  is  believed  that  the  series  will  be  of 
especial  interest  to  lumbermen,  those  engaged  in  the  wood-using  industries,  and 
foresters,  as  well  as  to  instructors  and  students  in  forest  schools. 

The  above  species  are  considered  separately,  authentic  information  relative  to 
the  physical  properties  of  each  species  being  first  presented,  after  which  notes 
are  given  on  the  uses  made  of  each  wood  from  the  earliest  time,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  their  various  uses  at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  original 
data  collected  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  subject  matter  has  been  gathered  from 
many  and  widely  scattered  sources. 

California  tanbark  oak  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Bui.  75,  pp.  St,  pis. 
10). — ^The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  show  how  the  wood  of  the  tanbark 
oak,  which  is  now  left  in  the  forest  to  rot  unused  or  to  add  fuel  to  forest  fires, 
may  be  utilized  and  that  a  careful  handling  of  the  woodlands,  coupled  with 
conservative  lumbering,  ought  to  make  the  tanbark  oak  crop  continuous  and 
render  this  resource  inexhaustible. 

The  bulletin  consists  of  3  portions.  Part  1,  Tanbark  Oak  and  the  Tanning 
Industry,  by  W.  L.  Jepson  (pp.  5-23),  discusses  the  development  of  the  tanning 
Industry  in  California,  the  silvical  characteristics  of  the  tanbark  oalc,  the  pro- 
duction of  tanbark,  the  quality  of  the  bark,  prolonging  the  supply,  tannin- 
extract  process,  and  possibilities  of  utilising  the  wood.  Part  2,  Utilization  of 
the  Wood  of  Tanbark  Oak,  by  H.  S.  Betts  (pp.  24-32),  comprises  results  of 
tests  relative  to  the  strength,  seasoning,  and  shrinkage  qualities  of  tanbark 
oak,  deals  briefly  with  the  various  hardwoods  used  on  the  Coast,  and  suggests 
uses  for  tanbark  oak.    The  appendix.  Distribution  of  Tannin  in,  Tanbark  Oak, 
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by  O.  D.  Hell  (pp.  88,  84),  cmitains  a  table  indicating  the  location  of  tannin 
In  tbe  dements  of  pitb,  wood,  and  bark  at  a  number  of  trees,  together  with 
brief  directionB  for  determining  the  diatribution  of  tannin  in  plant  tissues. 

An  investigation  of  the  tannin  content  shows  that  tannin  is  present  in  the 
twigs  of  tanbark  eak  as  well  as  in  the  older  bark  and  that  tanning  extract 
could  be  made  from  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  east- 
em  chestnut  (dMOfnea  dentata).  There  is  but  little  tannin  in  the  wood- 
parenchyma  elements  of  the  heartwood,  however,  so  that  the  tannin  extract 
can  not  be  got  i^  chipping  the  wood  and  subjecting  it  to  tanning-extract 
processes.  Results  of  the  timber  test  indicate  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
tanbark  oak  should  not  be  used  in  the  Pacific  CJoast  region  for  many,  if  not 
all,  purposes  for  wfei<di  eastern  hardwoods  are  now  imported.  A  commercial 
trial  of  this  native  oak  as  a  substitute  for  eastern  lumber  is  recommended. 

**  Colombian  mahogany  **  (Carlniaaa  pyriformis)  ( U.  B,  Dept  Affr.,  Fore8t 
Berv.  Oire.  165,  pp.  itf,  flffs.  11). — ^The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  present  to 
users  of  cabinet  woods  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  one  of  the  best 
imitation  mahoganies  now  marketed.  Its  characteristics  and  its  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  true  maliogany  (Bwieimia  mahagoni)  are  described  by  G.  B.  Sud- 
worth  and  C.  D.  Hell,  and  a  description  of  its  botanical  characters  is  given  by 
H.  Pitti^. 

The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  although  Gariniana  difTers  wid^y  in  its 
botanical  and  anatomical  characters  from  true  mahogany,  its  close  superficial 
resemblance  to  mahogany  and  ite  physical  properties  at  once  distinguish  it  as 
a  high-class  cabinet  wood,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed 
under  its  own  name  for  all  purposes  for  which  true  mahogany  is  used. 

Scrub  pine  (Pinna  vlrglnlana),  W.  D.  Stbbbett  (U.  B,  Dept.  Affr.,  Forest 
Berv.  Bui.  94,  pp.  S7,  pi.  1). — ^In  this  bulletin  the  scrub  pine  is  discussed  rela- 
tive to  its  nomenclature,  distinguishing  characteristics,  distribution  and  occur- 
rence, form  and  development,  reproduction,  enemies,  characteristics  of  the  wood, 
uses  and  market,  advisability  of  forest  management,  purposes  of  management 
and  rotetion,  sustained  annual  yield,  new  crops  by  natural  reproduction,  im- 
provement thinnings,  protection,  extension,  and  the  prevention  of  extension. 

It  is  believed  that  this  species,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  sterile  soils  and 
wom-out  ftmn  land,  offers  an  important  problem  of  wood-lot  management  in 
several  eastern  States,  especially  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  it  has  teken 
possession  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  farm  land.  The  prevailing  growth 
of  the  vpedBB  is  anall,  the  wood  being  principally  used  for  fuel,  pulp  wood,  and 
diarcoal.  The  extension  of  scrub-pine  stands  is  not  advocated,  except  where 
it  is  either  impossible  or  impracticable  to  secure  reproduction  of  more  valuable 

Belation  of  Ught  6tkppb^;  to  the  oonuneircial  yield  of  naval  stores,  O.  H. 
HsBTT  (17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forett  Berv.  Bui.  90,  pp.  86,  pis.  3,  figs.  IS). — In  con- 
tlnaati<m  of  previous  experinwnte  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the  development  of 
less  destructive  methods  of  turpentining  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  152),  experimento  werd 
condncted  in  Florida  during  a  4-year  period  on  a  tract  of  about  25,000  trees 
of  size  suitable  for  turpentining  to  determine  the  yields  as  well  as  the  effect  on 
the  vigor  of  the  trees  resulting  from  chippings  of  varying  width,  dQ;»th,  and 
height 

The  tract  of  timber  was  divided  into  4  equal  crops,  Including  about  8,000  chip- 
ping faces  each.  Crop  A  was  worked  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  surrounding 
commercial  operations;  the  average  depth  of  the  cut  in  chipping,  measuring 
from  the  inalde  of  the  bark,  was  0.7  In.  The  only  variation  in  crqp  B  was  a 
reduction  of  'Uie  chipping  depth  to  0.4  fat,  and  in  crop  C  a  reduction  in  the  height 
of  the  chipped  snrflice  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  60  in.  as  compared 
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with  64.3  in.  in  crop  A.  On  crop  D  the  chipping  was  the  same  as  in  crop  A, 
bnt  the  width  of  the  unchipped  surface  was  increased  by  raising  the  minlmiun 
diameter  of  trees  to  tfb  turpentined  from  6  to  10  in.,  and  the  minimum  diameter 
of  trees  to  carry  2  chipping  f^ces  from  13  to  16  in.  No  tree  in  crop  D  carried 
more  than  2  chipping  faces.  The  shallow  and  narrow  chippings  as  in  crops 
B  and  G  were  also  combined  and  tested  for  one  season.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  are  summarized  and  discussed,  and  detailed  yield  tables  are 
appended. 

The  total  yield  for  the  4-year  period  from  the  standard  crop  A,  based  on  cor- 
rected data,  was  206,235  lb&  of  dipped  turpentine  and  47,742  lbs.  of  scraped 
turpentine.  Both  shallow  chipping  and  narrow  chipping  as  in  B  and  G  gave  a 
relatively  small  but  valuable  increase  in  yield  of  dip  which  was  only  partially 
offset  by  a  reduced  yield  of  scrape.  Moreover,  laboratory  analyses  showed  that 
the  dip  from  shallow-chipped  trees  in  the  second  year  was  about  10  per  cent 
richer  in  turpentine  than  the  ordinary  dip.  The  same  increase  is  anticipated  in 
the  dip  of  narrow-chipped  trees  also.  In  both  B  and  O  there  was  evid^it  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  loss  from  dead  trees  and 
f^ices  abandoned  because  of  dry  face.  It  was  also  found  that  G  could  be  profit- 
ably worked  for  a  fifth  year  as  a  result  of  reducing  the  height  of  cut  The 
"light  cupping"  method  employed  in  crop  D  gave  a  85  per  cent  increase  of 
dipped  turpentine  and  a  13  per  cent  increase  of  scraped  turpentine.  In  addition 
the  timber  was  left  in  condition  to  be  immediately  worked  again  for  a  semmd 
4-year  period.    In  crop  A  a  second  working  was  entirely  impracticable. 

In  the  4-year  experiments  the  principal  gain  from  improved  methods  has 
been  found  in  the  later  years,  due  presumably  to  a  decreased  drain  on  the  vigor 
of  the  trees.  The  combined  narrow  and  shallow  chipping,  however,  tried  for 
only  one  year,  showed  an  increased  yield  of  dip  of  between  35  and  40  per  cent  in 
the  single  season,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  4-year  results  it  is  b^ieved  that  this 
Increase  would  have  been  maintained  in  subsequent  seasons. 

Acting  on  the  results  secured  from  Tschirch*s  studies  of  resinous  secretions 
and  resin  ducts,  the  report  of  which  has  been  briefiy  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  743), 
it  has  been  found  that  the  first  dipping  yields  from  the  cup  system  of  turpen- 
tining may  be  considerably  increased  by  making  a  regular  chipping  the  full 
width  of  the  face  when  the  gutters  are  placed  on  the  trees  during  the  wint^ 
montha  Vertical  secondary  resin  ducts,  which  constitute  the  chief  source  of 
commercial  crude  turpentine,  are  thereby  formed  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
cut,  so  that  in  the  spring  the  first  regular  chipping  will  open  the  full  number  of 
these  ducts  instead  of  only  a  few  ducts  near  the  centejr  of  the  fiice  whM«  pre- 
liminary winter  chipping  is  not  employed. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  chipping  experiments  appear  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  the  adoption  by  turpentine  operators  of  the  methods  herein  described  will 
substantially  increase  the  yield  per  crop  of  crude  turpentine  obtainable  in  a 
4-year  period ;  make  possible  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  turpentine  period ; 
and  cause  far  less  sacrifice  of  merchantable  timber.  The  Forest  Service  is  to 
undertake  continued  turpentine  experiments  in  the  Ghoctowhatchee  National 
Forest  with  the  above  aims  in  view. 

Australian  timber.— Its  strength,  4urability,  and  identification^  J.  BCanh 
iMelJ)oume,  1909,  pp.  XVI-hUS,  figs.  iP).— This  treatise  comprises  a  compi- 
lation of  the  data  available  prior  to  1900  relative  to  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  about  50  of  the  best-known  engineering  and  construction  timbers  of 
Australia.  The  information  was  obtained  at  the  engineering  laboratories  at 
the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  universities,  government  departments,  and  other 
reliable  sources.  Beports  of  subsequent  timber  tests  in  various  Australian 
colonieB  have  been  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  960;  20^  p.  243;  21,  p.  47). 
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Consomptlon  of  wood  preseryatlveB  and  quantity  of  wood  treated  in  the 
United  States  in  19 10,  H.  S.  Sackett  {U.  8,  Dept  Agr,,  Forest  Berv.  Ore, 
18b\  pp.  4). — ^This  is  a  statistical  review  based  upon  reports  of  49  firms  rep- 
resenting 71  treating  plants,  or  96  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  operation  daring 
the  year. 

The  principal  preservatives  used,  in  the  order  named,  are  creosote,  zinc 
chlorid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  crude  oil.  In  1910  over  63  million  gals,  of 
creosote,  of  which  71  per  cent  was  imported  principally  from  England  and 
Germany,  and  16,802,532  lbs.  of  zinc  chlorid,  obtained  from  domestic  sources, 
were  used.  The  wood  treated  included  crossties,  piling,  poles,  paving  blocks, 
construction  timbers,  cross  arms,  lumber,  etc.  The  total  material  treated  has 
increased  from  68,228,299  cu.  ft.  hi  1907  to  100,079,444  cu.  ft.  in  1910. 

Grazing  and  floods:  A  study  of  conditions  In  the  Manti  National  Forest, 
Utah,  R.  V.  R.  Reynolds  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Forest  8erv.  Bvl.  91,  pp.  16,  pU.  5, 
map  i). — ^The  present  study,  which  illustrates  the  harmful  effect  of  overgrazing 
upon  stream  flow,  is  discussed  under  the  following  general  headings:  Grazing 
history,  past  floods,  damage  from  floods,  efforts  to  prevent  damage,  conditions 
affecting  floods,  including  topography,  soil,  ground  cover,  rainfall  and  tor- 
rential run-off,  and  the  future  regulation  of  grazing. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  torrents  that  have  devastated  this  region  within 
the  last  20  years  have  been  caused  primarily  by  overgrazing,  and  that  they  can 
be  largely  controlled,  if  not  entirely  eliminated,  by  restoration  of  the  natural 
protective  cover  of  shrubs  and  grasses. 

The  National  Forest  Manual:  Trespass  {U.  £f.  Dept,  Agr.,  Forest  Bero., 
1911,  pp.  25).— This  pamphlet,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Use  Book  (E.  S. 
R,  22,  p.  542),  comprises  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued 
to  take  effect  September  1,  1911,  appertaining  to  trespass  upon  the  National 
Forests,  and  instruction  to  forest  officers  thereunder. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

[Mycological  studies],  H.  L.  Bglley  (North  Dakota  Bta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp. 
Sk-SS,  62-66). — ^The  results  are  given  of  investigations  on  diseases  of  wheat, 
flax,  and  potatoes,  but  mainly  on  wheat  diseases  caused  by  species  of  Ck>lleto- 
trichum,  Macrosporium,  Helmlnthosporium,  and  Fusarium  which  infect  the 
stem,  blades,  and  grain  of  the  wheat  and  persist  in  the  soil,  thereby  producing 
a  species  of  wheat-sick  soil. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  results  of  various  experiments  with  wheat  and 
flax,  including  continuous  cultures  of  wheat  and  flax  in  sand  and  in  soil,  and 
qualitative  determinations  of  the  fungi  found  in  unsterillzed  and  sterilized 
wheat  plants.  The  bacteriological  content  of  wheat  seeds  on  an  experimental 
plat  and  the  examination  of  miscellaneous  plant  disease  specimens  are  reported. 

In  the  work  with  flax  it  was  found  that  in  addition  to  flax  wilt  there  is  a 
destructive  canker  of  flax  caused  by  a  species  of  GoUetotrichum,  and  also  a  dis- 
ease of  the  flax  bolls  caused  by  species  of  Altemarla  and  Macrosporium.  The 
flax  canker  seems  to  be  conflned  largely  to  the  western  and  northwestern  dry 
regions  of  North  Dakota.  It  is  due  to  C.  litU,  and  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
breaking  off  of  the  nearly  mature  flax  plants  at  a  point  near  the  ground  line. 
The  disease  is  often  found  on  new  flelds  (virgin  prairie  sod)  of  flax,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  infection  from  native  wild  flax,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
use  of  internally  infected  seed,  as  flax  seed  are  often  found  in  which  the  seed 
leaves  have  cankers  before  the  seed  are  matured.  The  canker  disease  is  largely 
amenable  to  seed  selection  and  seed  treatment,  but  wilt-resistant  varieties  of 
flax  are  not  immune  to  the  canker.  jigitizedbyC      _       ^ 
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A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  work  done  dnring  the  past  year  on  the  her- 
barium and  myoological  surv^,  including  a  list  of  fungi  ttom  the  State  which 
have  been  added  to  ttie  herbarium. 

Beport  of  botanist  and  plant  pathologist,  H.  L.  Bollet  {North  Dakota 
8ta.  Rpt  1910,  pp.  4S,  44,  46,  47). — ^The  work,  as  in  previous  years,  has  been  a 
study  of  the  plants  found  resident  in  the  soils  of  old  cultivated  lands  and  in 
the  virgin  soils,  and  of  the  micro-organisms  that  are  found  in  tlie  soils  and 
upon  cultivated  plants  cm  such  soils.  It  is  claimed  that  in  many  cases  lands, 
which  no  longer  produce  the  proper  cereal  crops,  are  not  depleted  of  the  plant- 
food  constituents,  but  are  contaminated  with  certain  fungal  organisms  which 
attack  the  cultivated  plants,  destroying  their  roots,  injuring  the  straw,  and 
shriveling  the  grain.  This  is  often  the  case  during  the  years  when  otlierwise 
the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for  a  large  growth 
of  grain.  It  is  also  claimed  that  manures  which  are  made  in  stables  in  which 
diseased  straw  has  been  used  for  bedding  are  very  detrimental  when  qjread 
without  composting  upon  lands  that  are  to  raise  the  same  kind  of  crop  as  that 
from  which  the  bedding  was  made.  In  the  work  with  bacteria  and  fungi  of  the 
soil  it  was  found  that  many  fungi  ordinarily  classed  as  saprophytes,  especially 
Fusarium,  Colletotrichum,  Macros^rium,  Altenaria,  and  Helminthosporium 
attack  the  roots,  straw,  and  seeds  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax. 

The  work  so  far  on  soils  has  be^ii  on  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  soils,  and  those 
taken  from  the  demonstration  farm  at  Bugby. 

Beports  on  the  diseases  of  economic  plants  in  .Oermany  for  1006,  1807, 
and  1908  (Ber,  Landw.  Reichsamte  /niiem  [Oermany]  1909,  Nos.  IS,  pp. 
VII'\'179;  16,  pp.  ¥11-^215;  1910,  No.  18,  pp.  ¥111-^209).— These  reports 
include  discussions  of  the  meteorological  conditions,  the  influence  of  disease  on 
the  yield  of  certain  crops,  and  various  fungus,  insect,  and  weed  pests  of  field, 
forest,  orchard,  and  truck  crops  during  ea<^  of  the  years  1906, 1907,  and  1908. 

New  observations  on  potato  and  grain  diseases,  J.  Vai^ha  ( Wiener  Landio, 
Ztg.,  60  (1910),  No.  95,  p.  966).— The  author  claims  to  have  found  in  the  potato 
tissues  attacked  by  leaf -roll  disease  not  only  the  fungus  Solanella  rosea  ( E.  S. 
B.,  24,  p.  164),  but  also  2  others,  for  which  the  names  Sclerotinia  solani  n.  sp., 
and  Vermicuiaria  diasepta  n.  sp.,  are  proposed. 

Crown  gall  and  sarcoma,  E.  F.  Smith  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indus. 
Ore.  8S,  pp.  4). — Attention  is  again  called  to  the  resemblance  in  crown  gall  of 
plants  to  certain  malignant  animal  tumors  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  243),  eiq)ecially 
sarcoma,  and  the  results  of  further  investigations  on  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  secondary  crown  gall  of  plants  are  given. 

From  experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  the  daisy  schisBomycete  the  following 
facts  were  obtained :  The  bacterium  causing  the  primary  tumors  was  found  to 
occur  also  in  the  secondary  tumors  and  q;)aringly  in  the  tissues  between  the 
tumors.  In  this  disease  a  cell  stimulus  begun  in  the  primary  tumors  by  the 
parasite  is  not  able  to  propagate  itself  independently  of  the  inciting  organism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bacterium  and  the  tumor  cells  occur  together  both  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  tumors,  the  one  inside  of  the  other. 

The  causative  organism  has  not  been  seen  in  situ  in  the  c^ls  owing  to  in- 
ability to  stain  the  organism  without  at  the  same  time  staining  many  confusing 
granules,  but  the  indirect  evidence  of  its  presence  is  clearly  proved  by  obtaining 
from  the  interior  of  the  tumor  tissues  by  the  poured  plate  method  the  tumor- 
producing  organism.  Bacterium  tumefaciens,  even' when  stained  sections  of  snch 
tissues  when  studied  under  the  microscope  showed  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  bacterium.  It  is  claimed  that  deep-seated  tumor  strands  are  attai  found 
connecting  primary  and  secondary  tumors,  wedging  their  way  through  the  in- 
terior of  stems  and  leaves  after  the  manner  of  a  fbreign  body.    Wh&k  the 
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primaxy  tumor  occurs  on  a  sfcem  and  tbe  seoondary  tumor  om  the  leaTca,  the 
leaf  traces  and  the  loose  c^lular  structure  of  the  petioles  are  replaced  by  a 
firm  gre^iish  pseudopith  or  tum<Hr  tissue  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  wood* 
beyond  which  is  a  cambium  and  thei  a  bark  covered  with  coric. 

Full  details  will  appear  in  a  later  bulletin. 

The  msts  of  grains  in  the  United  States,  E.  M.  FitaBif  an  and  E.  G. 
Johnson  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bwr.  Plant  Indus,  But.  216,  pp.  87,  pi.  1,  dgtns.  2).^ 
This  paper  contains  the  results  of  recent  investigations  by  the  Office  of  Qrain 
Investigations  in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  r^ard  to  the  distribution,  relationship,  physiology,  and  life  histories  of 
the  important  grain  rusts,  and  gives  much  new  information  on  the  biological 
forms  of  rust,  vitality  of  successive  uredo  generations,  wintering  of  the  uredo 
generations,  and  climatology  in  ration  to  rust  epidemics.  Former  experi- 
menta  on  rust  are  summarized  and  methods  of  selection  and  breeding  of  grains 
for  rust  resistance  indicated. 

The  rusts  discussed  in  this  paper  are  as  follows:  St^n  rust  of  wheat  {Puo- 
oMa  grufninU  tritioi),  leaf  rust  of  wheat  (P.  ruUg(Hvera  triiioi),  stem  rust  of 
oats  (P.  ffrmnlmU  (kvenw),  crown  rust  of  oats  (P.  of>ronata),  stem  rust  of  bar- 
ley (P.  graminie  hordei),  leaf  rust  of  barley  (P.  simpler),  stem  rust  of  rye 
(P.  fframkiia  secalis),  and  leaf  rust  of  rye  (P.  rubigo-vera  aecdlia). 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  it  is  claimed  that  the  morphological  char- 
actttistics,  life  histories,  and  physiological  specializations  of  parasitic  fungi. 
Including  the  rusts,  may  vary  with  the  geographical  distribution.  The  stem 
rusts  of  wheat,  rye^  oats,  and  barley,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  may  produce 
the  scidial  stage  on  the  barberry,  but  that  this  is  necessary  for  continuous  prop- 
agation from  one  season  to  the  next  has  been  disproved  by  experiments. 

The  scidial  stage  of  the  crown  rusts  of  oats  occurs  in  Europe  on  Bhamnua 
p-angula  and  R.  oathartica,  and  in  the  United  States  on  B.  Umoeolata,  B.  oarolin' 
4ana,  and  B.  cathartica.  The  secidial  stage  of  the  leaf  rust  of  rye  occurs  in 
Europe  on  Anchuaa  offlcinaUe  and  Lgoopaia  arvensis.  The  European  and 
American  forms  are  believed  to  be  identical.  The  scldial  stage  of  the  leaf  rust 
of  barley  is  not  known  in  Europe  or  America.  This  rust  seems  not  to  have  been 
previously  reported  in  this  country. 

The  authors  report  the  transferrence  in  the  uredospore  stage  of  the  following 
rusts :  **  Stem  rust  of  wheat  (P.  graminis  trUid)  from  wheat  to  wheat,  rye, 
and  barley,  but  not  to  oats;  from  wheat  to  barley  and  thai  to  wheat  and  rye; 
and  from  wheat  to  barley  successively  three  times  and  then  to  oats.  Stem 
rust  of  barley  (P.  granUnis  hordei)  from  barley  to  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat ; 
ttcm  barley  to  wheat  and  then  to  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and  rye;  and  from 
barley  to  rye,  to  barley,  and  then  to  wheat,  oat%  and  rye.  Stem  rust  of  rye 
(P.  graminie  secaiis)  from  rye  to  rye  and  barl^  from  rye  to  barley  and  then  to 
barley,  oats,  and  rye;  and  from  rye  successively  to  barley,  to  barley,  and  to 
rye  Stem  rust  of  oats  (P.  gram4ni9  aventp)  from  oats  to  oats  and  barley,  but 
not  to  wheat  or  rye.  Leaf  rust  of  wheat  (P.  rubigo-vera  trUici)  from  wheat 
to  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  Leaf  rust  of  barley  (P.  9imple9)  from  barley  to 
barley  only.  Leaf  rust  of  rye  (P.  ruhigo-vera  secalia)  from  rye  to  rye  only. 
Leaf  rust  of  oats  (P.  coronata)  from  oats  to  oats  and  barley,  but  not  to  wheat 
or  rye." 

The  following  points  as  to  the  biologic  forms  of  cereal  rusts  are  emphasized : 
"(1)  The  stem  rusts  on  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  undoubtedly  biologic 
forms  of  the  same  q[>ecies,  PuoeMa  gramkUs;  (2)  these  forms  are  not  entirely 
confined  to  their  hosts,  bnt  vary  in  range  in  part  according  to  the  host  plants 
they  have  been  recently  inhabiting;  (8)  the  leaf  rusts  on  wheat  and  rye  are 
more  highly  specialized  than  the  corresponding  stem  rusts;  14)^^  stem  nift 
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on  barley  has  ordinarily  the  wideet,  while  the  leaf  rusts  on  barley  and  rye  have 
the  most  restricted,  range;  (5)  under  favorable  conditions  all  the  stem  rusts 
can  be  carried  successfully  to  the  four  cereals;  (6)  when  rusts  are  transferred 
to  uncongenial  hosts,  if  pustules  are  produced  they  are  small  and  weak;  (7) 
two  biologic  forms  may  inhabit  the  same  cereals  without  being  identical;  (8) 
by  gradual  variation  and  adaptation  to  varying  conditions  a  rust  species  widely 
distributed  may  form  a  number  of  strains  or  types,  differing  in  physiological 
reactions;  (9)  the  host  plants  exercise  a  strong  influence  not  only  on  the 
physiological  and  biological  relationships^  but  in  some  cases  even  on  the  mor- 
phology of  the  uredospore." 

Many  investigators  hold  that  the  scidial  stage  serves  to  rein  vigors  te  the 
fungus,  and  to  test  this  theory  continuous  cultural  experiments  with  the 
uredospores  of  6  different  grain  rusts  were  undertaken  by  the  authors,  and  52 
successive  uredo  generations  of  each  rust  grown  without  the  intervoitlon  of 
any  other  spore  form  and  without  any  diminution  in  the  vigor  of  the  rust  tested. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  uredo  stage  of  P.  gram^is  and  P.  ruhigo-vera  live  over 
the  winter  in  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  work  of  previous  investigators 
and  confirmed  by  experiments  cited  in  this  bulletin.  It  is  claimed  that  rusts 
in  the  uredo  or  scidial  stages  are  present  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  by  means  of  the  wind  or  other  agencies  these  spores 
may  be  carried  from  regions  where  they  are  abundant  to  places  where  the  grain 
is  in  a  receptive  condition.  It  is  claimed  that. the  uniformly  low  temperature 
during  the  critical  months  of  1904  was  a  very  important  factor,  if  not  the  de- 
termining factor,  for  the  rust  epidonic  of  that  year.  The  breeding  of  rust- 
resistant  varieties  of  grain  is  the  only  method  promising  a  successful  com- 
bating of  grain  rusts  so  far  as  discovered. 

A  bibliography  of  106  titles  is  appended. 

Fusarium  on  cereals  and  its  effect  on  germination  and  the  wintering  of 
the  grain,  L.  Hiltneb  and  6.  Ihssen  (Landw.  Jahrh,  Bayem,  1  (1911),  Nos.  1, 
pp.  20-^0,  figs.  8;  4*  PP-  S15-362,  figs.  2;  aha.  in  Deut.  Landw.  Prease,  S6  {1911), 
No.  6,  pp.  55S8,  figs.  5).— The  authors  claim  that  the  poor  stands  of  winter 
grains  often  seen  are  due  to  attacks  of  Fusarium  nivale  which  originate  from 
seed-borne  spores  of  the  fungu& 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  results  obtained  from  experiments  on  seed 
disinfection  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  which  better 
germination,  more  vigorous  growth,  and  greater  yields  were  obtained  than  with 
the  untreated  grain  on  the  check  plats. 

A  cytolofirical  investigation  of  the  grain  rosts  and  the  mycoplasm  theory 
of  Eriksson,  F.  Zagu  (Sitzber.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  [Vienna],  Math.  Naturw.  Kl^ 
119  {1910),  I,  No.  4,  pp.  S07-SS0;  abs.  in  Bot.  CentbL,  116  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  17, 
18;  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Aht.,  SO  {1911),  No.  4-6,  pp.  98-100).— A  cytological 
study  is  reported  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Secale  affected  by  the  uredoqwre 
mycelia  of  Puccinia  granUnis  and  P.  glumarum,  in  which  the  so-called  plas- 
monuclei  of  Eriksson  and  also  other  smaller  bodies  were  observed.  The  larger 
nucleus-like  bodies  the  author  concludes  are  not  real  nuclei,  but  are  probably 
haustoria  in  the  cells. 

Wheat  rust  {Dept.  Agr.  Egypt,  Agr.  Notes,  1911,  No.  1,  pp.  6). — ^In  a  discus- 
sion of  rusts  in  general  and  of  wheat  rust  in  particular,  the  claim  is  made  that 
only  one  species  of  wheat  rust  is  known  in  Egjrpt,  probably  Puccinia  graminis. 

On  the  curly  leaf  disease  of  cotton,  G.  Kranzun  {Pflanzer,  6  {1910), 
Nos.  9-10,  pp.  129-145;  11-12,  pp.  161-170).— A  study  is  reported  of  the  devtiop- 
ment  of  this  disease,  the  alteration  in  the  host  produced  by  it,  the  condition  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  plant,  and  the  influence  of  climate  and  soil  on  the 
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The  first  symptom  is  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  areas  in  which  the  plants 
bear  a  more  intense  green  color  than  normal,  accompanied  by  a  different  posi- 
tion of  the  foliage.     Later  the  leaves  become  discolored  and  curly. 

From  investigations  conducted  the  author  concludes  that  the  disease  is  not 
of  para^tic  origin,  nor  due  exclusively  to  soil  or  climatic  conditions,  but  that 
it  is  probably  the  result  of  a  too  rapid  and  strong  growth  of  the  plants  in  con- 
nection with  the  attacks  of  the  cicads. 

Two  recent  important  cabbage  diseases  of  Ohio,  T.  F.  Manns  (OMo  8ta: 
BvX.  £28,  pp.  255-^97,  flffs.  26). -^A  study  is  reported  of  "yellows"  or  Fusarium 
wilt  and  of  blackleg  or  foot  rot  {Phoma  oleracea)  of  cabbage,  including  symp- 
toms, of  these  diseases,  methods  of  dissemination,  losses  caused  by  them  and 
methods  of  control. 

The  Fusarium  wilt  is  characterized  by  a  yellowing  of  the  lower,  outer  leaves, 
which  later  drop  from  the  plant  at  the  slightest  touch.  In  older  plants,  some- 
times stumps  nearly  full  size  may  be  seen  that  have  shed  all  their  leaves. 
Cross  sections  of  infected  stumps  and  roots,  when  not  associated  with  bacterial 
action,  show  a  light  yellowing  or  browning  of  the  vessela  If  bacteria  are  also 
present,  the  vessels  change  to  a  dark  brown  or  Jet  black. 

No  specific  treatment  is  known  for  this  wilt  but  seed  treatment  with  formalde- 
hyde, new  seed  beds  each  year,  the  use  of  only  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
plants^  immediate  destruction  of  diseased  plants  if  any  should  appear,  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  rejection  of  manures  carrying  infected  cabbage  litter  are 
some  of  the  means  suggested  for  combating  it 

The  usual  characteristic  symptoms  of  blackleg  or  Phoma  rot  of  the  cabbage 
are  described  and  comparisons  made  between  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  and 
the  Fusarium  wilt  In  addition  to  the  same  methods  as  those  recommended 
for  combating  the  Fusarium  wilt,  a  thorough  spraying  of  the  seed  beds  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  particularly  Just  before  transplanting  is  advised,  as  one  of 
the  most  active  means  of  disseminating  this  disease  is  infection  of  healthy 
plants  from  a  few  diseased  ones  at  the  time  of  transplanting  by  the  smearing 
of  the  spores  on  the  healthy  plants. 

A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  Fusarium  blight  (wilt)  and  dry  rot  of  the  potato,  T.  F.  Manns  {Ohio 
Sta.  Bui.  229,  pp.  299^36,  figs.  18).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  this  disease^ 
including  its  history  as  a  storage  rot  and  as  a  field  trouble,  the  cause  of  dry  rot 
in  storage,  losses  from  using  infected  seed  and  from  sick  soil  conditions,  studies 
on  the  seed-potato  condition  in  1909  and  1910,  culture  work,  and  artificial  inocu- 
lation work  with  sick  soils  in  the  greenhouse,  factors  which  influence  the  prog- 
ress and  dissemination  of  the  disease,  early  versus  late  planting,  storage  condi- 
tions for  seed  purposes,  the  length  of  crop  rotations,  care  of  refuse  and  infected 
material,  field  experiments  in  controlling  the  disease,  effects  of  sprays  on 
foliage,  and  remedial  measure& 

It  was  found  that  the  dry-rot  fungus  {Fusarium  oxyaporum)  of  the  potato  is 
a  common  field  trouble  in  Ohio,  causing  a  blight  and  wilting  of  the  crop  and 
producing  a  sick  soil  condition  in  many  potato  districts.  The  field  symptoms 
are  a  cessation  of  growth  and  a  yellowing  of  the  foliage  with  an  upward  and 
inward  rolling  of  the  leaves,  accompanied  by  wilt  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  causative  organism  is  carried  within  the  tubers,  which  are  the  chief  means 
of  distributing  the  disease.  This  internal  infection  of  the  tuber  is  characterized 
by  brown  or  black  areas,  usually  in  the  fibrovascular  ring. 

The  use  of  sound  seed  tubers,  a  5  or  6  year  crop  rotation,  especially  with 
grass  or  grain  crops,  and  the  avoidance  of  infected  barnyard  manures  as  a  fer- 
tUizer  for  potato  lands  are  some  of  the  suggestions  given  for  the  control  of  this 
disease.  _ _.f 
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The  cause  of  granunosis  of  tobaeeo  and  esperlmeats  on  Its  eontrol,  J.  A. 
Honing  {Meded.  Deli-Proefstat,  Medan,  5  (1911),  No.  9,  pp,  W9-185). — ^Thfs  1« 
a  further  study  of  this  disease  along  lines  similar  to  tliose  followed  in  the  first 
report  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  248),  and  includes  infection  experiments,  a  method  of 
detecting  the  slime  bacteria  in  the  soil,  and  tests  with  chlorid  of  Hme  and 
potassium  permanganate  for  controlling  the  disease. 

A  new  fungus  on  dying  apple  trees,  R.  Laubebt  {(hMrienflwra,  69  (1911), 
Tfo.  4,  pp.  7tf-78,  fig.  1). — The  author  describes  as  a  new  genus  and  speeies 
Pseudodiscula  endogenospora,  a  semlparasitic  fungus  found  on  the  bark  of 
dying  and  dead  young  apple  treea 

A  new  fungus  on  dying  apple  trees,  R.  Laubert  (€ktr$enilora,  60  (1911), 
No.  6,  pp.  13S,  1S4)* — ^A  tazonomic  discussion  of  the  fungus  noted  abore^  in 
which  the  author  decides  that  the  fungus  should  be  called  Bcierophoma  en- 
dogeno9pora. 

Further  researehes  on  the  development  of  roneet  of  the  ffrape^  B.  Panta- 
NSLLi  (AtH  R.  Aooad.  Lkieei,  Ben4.  CI.  FU.,  Mai.  e  Nat.,  5.  aer.,  80  (1911}, 
I,  No.  8,  pp.  575-^588). — ^A  goieral  summary  is  glv«i  of  the  conditions  of  cul- 
ture, soil,  etc.,  which  are  associated  with  this  disease  of  ttie  grape,  and  the 
resistance  of  certain  varietieB  of  grapes  to  its  attack  is  discussed. 

The  Sclerotlnia  (Botrytis)  disease  of  the  gooseberry,  or  die-badt  (Bd. 
Agr.  and  FisJieriea  [London],  Leaflet  t^S,  pp.  1-7,  figa.  5). — ^The  symptoms  of 
this  disease  and  remedies  for  its  control  are  gtveii.  It  may  attack  the  main 
stem  and  base  of  the  branches,  the  youngs  wood  of  the  enrrent  year's  growth, 
the  leaves,  and  the  berries. 

The  best  method  of  controlling  the  disease  is  the  prompt  remoTsl  and  burn- 
ing of  all  dead  bushes  and  branches.  Heavy  spraying  with  copper  sulphate 
solution  (4 :  100)  Just  before  the  buds  burst  will  kill  the  tufts  of  conidia  which 
appear  on  the  infected  stems  and  branches,  thus  checking  to  some  detent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  while  spraying  the  foliage  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
(8:8: 100)  will  often  prevent  serious  leaf  infection. 

A  stem  canker  of  Bobusta  and  Quillou  coffee,  F.  G.  von  Fabee  (Tovmimmi- 
nla,  tl  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  548-^55).— A  description  is  given  of  a  new  coffee 
disease  which  causes  the  leaves  to  become  yellow  and  hang  down  against  the 
stem,  while  dark-brown  to  black  cankerous  areas  appear  on  the  bark. 

By  microscopical  examinations  and  culture  tests  the  cause  of  the  disease 
was  found  to  be  a  fungus,  for  which  the  name  A8009pora  ooffem  n.  sp^  is  pro- 
posed. Infection  experiments  showed  that  the  fungus  does  not  attack  sound, 
healthy  trees,  but  enters  through  wounds  in  the  bark. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  the  digging  up  and  burning  of  the  diseased  plants. 

Arrowroot  diseases  (Agr.  News  [Barhadosi,  10  (1911),  No.  tS7,  pp.  174, 
175).— In  an  extract  from  a  report  of  F.  W.  South  on  a  ** burning "  of  arrow- 
root In  St.  Vincent  the  characteristics  of  this  disease  and  remedial  measures 
are  discussed. 

The  disease  has  been  known  on  the  island  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  widely 
distributed,  appearing  at  places  here  and  there  in  the  fields,  but  spreadhig  very 
slowly.  The  diseased  plants  have  fewer  leaves  than  healthy  ones,  and  these 
are  often  rolled  up  and  somewhat  wilted,  while  the  scale  leaves  of  the  rhiaome 
are  blackened  throughout.  The  disease  penetrates  to  the  rhiac»ne,  forming 
small  black  spots,  which  increase  in  size  until  most  of  the  surface  becomes  black. 
Dark-brown  streaks  ^  mm.  in  size  run  inward  from  the  surface  in  a  radial 
direction.  A  brown  mycelium  was  found  in  narrow  strands  along  the  surfhces 
of  the  scale  leaves,  from  which,  under  damp  conditions,  a  white  myoeliQm  may 
often  develop  between  the  surfaces  of  the  creeping  stems  and  the  inner  i 
of  the  scale  leaves. 
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Cassava,  taxmla,  yam,  Indian  corn,  pigeon  pea,  plantain,  banana,  cacao  seed- 
lings, and  bush  plants  are  also  attacked  by  this  fnngus.  The  figrstematic  posi- 
tion of  the  fungus  is  not  known. 

The  author  adrises  the  complete  uprooting  and  burning  of  all  diseased  plants, 
followed  by  a  thorough  stirring  of  the  soil  and  a  3-year  planting  with  cotton 
before  arrowroot  is  again  planted  in  the  soil. 

Soft  rot  of  glnfirer  in  the  Bangpur  District,  eastern  Bengal,  W.  MoRak 
(Agr.  Jour.  India,  6  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  ISQ-IJ^B,  pl9.  2).— The  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  the  damage  done  by  it,  and  its  causative  organism  are  given,  together 
with  means  for  its  control. 

The  disease  produces  a  soft  rot  of  the  rhizomes,  which  is  disseminated  by 
planting  diseased  seed  rhizomes,  and  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Pythium  gracUe, 
The  remedies  suggested  are  the  uprooting  and  burning  of  all  diseased  plants, 
including  the  roots  and  rhizomes,  a  3-year  rest  for  ginger  land  before  replant- 
ing to  this  crop,  the  use  of  healthy  seed,  good  drainage,  and  soil  aeration. 

The  timber  rot  caused  by  LensEiteB  sepiaria,  P.  Spauldino  ( U.  S.  Dept,  Agr,, 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Buh  214,  pp.  46,  pla,  4,  flgs,  3). — This  paper  summarizes  and 
brings  up  to  date  our  knowledge  concerning  this  serious  wood-rotting  fun- 
gus, contains  new  information  concerning  its  life  history  derived  from  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory  and  field,  and  gives  methods  for  combating  its 
ravages.  The  author  discusses  the  economic  importance  of  L.  sepiaria,  its  dis- 
tribution and  hosts,  and  gives  the  characteristics  of  the  fungus,  its  develop- 
m^it,  germination  of  spores,  cultures,  and  inoculation  experiments,  describee 
the  characteristics  of  the  decayed  wood,  cites  experiments  which  prove  that  L. 
sepiaria  causes  the  decay  attributed  to  it,  and  gives  the  factors  governing  the 
growth  of  wood-rotting  fungi  and  the  various  methods  used  for  prevoiting  the 
decay  caused  by  them.  The  pap^  closes  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  extent 
of  the  damage  done  by  this  organism  and  its  distribution.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Lenzites  rot  may  be  prevented  or  greatly  retarded  (1)  by  seasoning,  (2) 
by  floating,  and  (3)  by  chemical  treatment  of  the  timber  with  infiltrates  which 
would  be  deleterious  to  fungus  growth. 

An  extoisive  bibliography  is  appended. 

Investigations  on  the  employment  of  carbollneum  compounds  as  fungi* 
cides,  and  their  effects  on  plants.  B.  Molz  (Centbl.  Bakt  [etc.^,  2.  Abt.,  SO 
(1911),  No.  7-12,  pp.  204-232,  pis.  6,  fig.  i).— The  results  are  reported  of  experi- 
ments on  the  use  of  carbollneum  and  various  tar  oils. 

Very  good  results  were  obtained  when  the  cankers  of  NecMa  diHssima  on 
the  trunks  of  apple  trees  were  treated  with  carbollneum,  but  a  1  per  cent  water 
solution  of  carbollneum  protected  the  grape  for  only  a  short  period  against  at- 
tacJis  of  Plasmopara  viticola.  In  plate  culture  tests  with  water-soluble  car- 
bolineums  it  was  found  that  Sc^eroUnA&  fructigena,  Botrgiis  oinerea,  and 
PenicUlium  glaucum  were  all  checked  in  their  development,  especially  8.  fruoti* 
gena,  and  this  effect  was  more  pronounced  than  that  produced  by  copper  sul- 
phate solutions. 

The  fungicidal  and  bactericidal  power  of  the  light  tar  oils  was  found  to  be 
very  small.  The  bactericidal  action  of  tar  oils  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  its 
phenol  content,  and  those  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.023  were  most  effective  as 
fungicides  and  bactericides.  Plant  tissues  were  much  injured  by  the  action  of 
phenols.  The  vapor  of  tar  oils,  especially  of  the  lighter  ones,  was  found  to  act 
injuriously  on  plants,  and  a  1  per  ceat  water  solution  of  tar  oil  in  most  in- 
stances injured  the  foliage  of  treea  The  use  of  carbollneum  paints  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  showed  no  injurious  effects.  The  spring  treatment  of  wounds 
with  carbollneum  preparations  was  found  to  be  injurious,  often  causing  an  en- 
largement of  the  wounded  area  and  a  slow  healing  of  the  wound.       .jOOqIc 
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Tar  oils  containing  phenol,  or,  still  better,  the  crude  carbolic  add  Itself,  were 
found  to  be  very  effective  as  herbicides  when  used  In  a  15  per  cent  solution. 

The  first  Injurious  effects  of  soils  containing  carboUneum  solutions  were  6b- 
served  when  the  soil  contained  0.02  gm.  of  water-soluble  carbollneum  per  pot  of 
200  gm.  of  earth,  and  the  Injury  manifested  Itself  by  a  diminished  growth  of 
the  plant  On  grapevhies  treated  with  carbollneum  the  first  Injury  was  ob- 
served from  a  water-soluble  solution  of  2  gm.  per  pot  The  soil  disinfection 
with  carbollneum  compounds  was  greatest  when  the  crude  tar  oil  Itself  was 
used,  but  was  injurious  to  plant  production  if  used  on  the  soil  shortly  before 
planting.  If,  however,  the  soil  was  treated  several  months  before  the  planting, 
the  yield  was  Increased. 

ECONOHIC  ZOOIOOT— ENTOHOLOOT. 

Oar  errosbeaks  and  their  value  to  agricoltare,  W.  L.  MgAtee  {U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui,  4^6,  pp.  H,  flffs,  S). — Seven  kinds  of  finches,  commonly 
known  as  grosbeaks,  are  said  to  summer  within  the  United  States.  Two  of  them 
live  mainly  in  cold  or  mountainous  areas  and  have  little  to  do  with  farms  or 
with  the  Insects  that  prey  on  crops.  The  other  5,  namely,  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  or  potato-bug  bird,  the  cardinal  or  redbird,  the  black-headed  grosbeak 
or  western  grosbeak,  the  blue  grosbeak  or  blue  pop,  and  the  gray  grosbeak  or 
parrotblll,  live  largely  in  agricultural  regions  and  secure  most  of  their  food 
about  cultivated  lands.  All  5  feed  to  some  extent  upon  crops,  but  only  one  does 
appreciable  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  all  perform  invaluable  service  in  de- 
stroying certain  of  our  worst  insect  pests. 

The  author  briefly  describes  the  food  habits,  a  fuller  account  of  which  has 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  958),  and  the  means  of  preventing  them 
from  damaging  crops,  and  of  attracting  and  protecting  them. 

"Present  investigations  prove  that  the  services  of  grosbeaks  in  destroying 
Insect  pests  are  Invaluable.  Each  kind  pays  special  attention  to  certain  pests 
which  if  unchecked  would  cause  enormous  losses.  Few  of  our  birds  are  to  be 
credited  with  more  good  and  with  fewer  evil  deeds  than  the  grosbeaks,  and 
none  more  clearly  deserve  protection  by  the  practical  farmer." 

A  brief  report  on  the  work  now  being  prosecuted  by  some  economic  ento- 
mologists in  the  state  universities,  agricultural  colleges,  and  experiment 
stations  of  the  United  States,  T.  J.  Headleb  (Jour.  Econ,  EnU,  4  (1911),  No. 
1,  pp.  85^47). — ^A  report  presented  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists. 

Report  of  the  entomologist  of  the  Arizona  Horticultural  Commission  for 
the  year  ending  June  29,  1910,  A.  W.  Mobbill  (Ariz.  Hort.  Com.  Ann.  Bpt.^ 
2  (1910),  pp.  8-15). — ^The  insects,  the  occurrence  of  which  is  briefly  noted,  are 
the  codling  moth,  woolly  aphis,  bryobla  mite,  date-palm  scales,  grasshoppers, 
orange  thrips,  ants,  and  soft  scale.  Inspection  work  and  insect  control  are  also 
briefly  considered. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  the  State  of  Maine,  E.  F. 
HiTCHiNGS  (Ann.  Rept.  State  Ent.  Maine,  6  (1910),  pp.  39,  pis.  2).— The  author 
reports  briefly  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  more  important  insects  of 
the  year  and  upon  the  work  of  nursery  inspection.  A  report  by  R  E.  Phil- 
brook,  special  fleld  agent  in  charge  of  the  gypoy  moth  work.  Is  appended. 

Injurious  insects,  C.  B.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  51, 
52). — Grasshoppers,  the  only  pests  that  caused  serious  injury  during  1910,  were 
the  source  in  a  few  Instances  of  total  losses  of  from  80  to  100  acres  of  grain. 
Meadows  and  pastures  suffered  severely  and  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  to  a  con- 
siderable extent    Losses  to  garden  crops  were  also  very  common.    The  de- 

"■"        '  a" 
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stnictlon  was  caused  almost  wholly  by  3  native  species,  namely,  the  two- 
striped  locust  {Melanoplus  vivitattus),  the  red-legged  locust  {M,  fenvur-rur 
&rttm),  and  the  lesser  migratory  locust  (M.  atlcmtis). 

Papers  on  insects  injurious  to  citrus  and  other  subtropical  fruits. — ^The 
orange  thrips:  A  report  of  progress  for  the  years  1909  and  1910,  P.  R. 
Jones  and  J.  R.  Hobton  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent,  Bui.  99,  pt,  i,  pp.  16,  pis,  S, 
figs.  2). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  studies  of  the  orange  thrips  (Euthrips  dtri)  in 
continuation  of  those  of  Moulton  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  956). 

This  species  is  thought  to  be  a  native  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills  or  the 
adjoining  plains  of  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  is  distributed  through- 
out the  entire  orange  belt  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  has  been  collected  in 
several  places  in  Southern  Oalifomia  and  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  the  senior 
author.  The  infestation  in  Arizona  embraces  orange  groves  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  surrounding  Phoenix.  It  has  also  been  reported  from  HermosiUo, 
Sonora  Province,  Mexico.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  E.  occU 
dentali8  also  is  occasionally  found  upon  citrus  trees,  as  reported  by  Goit  (E.  S. 
R.,  21,  p.  44),  it  rarely  causes  serious  injury. 

In  addition  to  citrus,  the  authors  have  taken  the  orange  thrips  from  pome- 
granate (Punica  gramatum),  varieties  of  European  grape,  California  pepper 
tree  (Schinua  molle),  umbrella  tree,  pear,  apricot,  peach,  varieties  of  European 
plum,  willow  (Saliw  sp.),  dock  (Rumew  sp.),  purslane  {Portulaca  oleracea), 
olive,  red  raspberry,  rose,  and  Solanum  sp. 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  egg,  larva,  and  pupa.  The  orange 
thrips  passes  the  winter  in  the  adult  state,  and  it  is  generally  the  adult  form 
which  first  becomes  conspicuous  upon  the  orange  trees  hi  the  spring.  Examina- 
tions for  eggs  revealed  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  placed  in  the  new,  tender 
growth,  being  inserted  into  both  upper  and  lower  leaf  surfaces  and  also  in  the 
shoots.  They  are  also  placed  in  the  receptacles  of  the  blossoms  after  the  petals 
have  fallen  and  in  young  fruit  and  fruit  stems.  The  relative  abundance  of  the 
thrips  on  various  food  plants  during  the  season  is  diagrammatically  illus- 
trated. The  life  cycle  obtained  by  adding  the  average  lengths  of  egg,  larval, 
and  pupal  stages  and  allowing  3  days  for  the  preoviposition  period  was  found  to 
be  18.68  days  from  May  to  August,  1909,  while  for  the  months  from  April  to 
August,  1910,  the  period  was  23  daya  "Although  the  number  of  generations  in 
a  season  has  not  been  definitely  observed,  there  are  probably  4  and  a  partial 
fifth  during  the  period  of  May  to  July,  inclusive,  and  1  generation  in  each  of 
the  months  of  March,  April,  August,  September,  and  October,  making  in  all  a 
possibility  of  8  to  10  generations  for  the  season."  Its  ability  to  run,  leap,  and 
fly  is  much  .greater  than  that  of  any  other  thrips  sa  far  observed  by  the  authors, 
who  have  frequently  seen  adults  fly  from  one  tree  to  another  20  ft  or  more 
distant 

The  spraying  experiments  here  reported  show  that  the  pest  can  be  controlled 
by  4  sprayings  of  lime-sulphur  solution  combined  with  a  commercial  tobacco 
extract,  which  should  be  applied  when  the  thrips  become  sufficiently  numerous. 
Three  applications  should  be  made  in  the  spring  months  to  save  the  fruit  and 
spring  growths  from  injury,  and  one  in  the  fall  to  lessen  the  feeding  injury  to 
the  fall  growth  of  the  orange  trees.  The  3  spring  applications  should  be  made 
as  follows :  The  first  just  after  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen ;  the  second,  from 
10  to  14  days  after  the  first;  and  the  third,  from  3  to  4  weeks  from  the  time 
of  the  second  treatment  The  spraying  solution  should  consist  of  lime-sulphur 
(33'*  B.)  1:75  and  blackleaf  tobacco  extract  (2f  per  cent  nicotln)  1:100;  or, 
using  blackleaf  "40"  (40  per  cent  nicotin)  tobacco  extract  1:1,800.  If  lime- 
sulphur  of  36"  B.  is  used,  the  formula  would  be  lime-sulphur  1 :  86  and  black* 
leaf  tobacco  extract  1:100;  or  blackleaf  tobacco  extract  "40"/(40  per  cent 
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nicotin)  1 : 1,800.  From  2  to  8  gals,  of  this  combination  spray  should  be  applied 
per  tree,  at  a  high  pressure,  and  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  as  only  thrips  that 
are  hit  will  be  killed.  The  spraying  experiments  have  shown  that  3  thorough 
applications  at  the  proper  times  result  in  from  20  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  more 
"  fancy  "  fruit  in  the  sprayed  as  compared  with  the  unsprayed  block& 

Occurrence  of  Euthrips  pyri  in  New  York  State,  P.  J.  Pabbott  { Science, 
n.  «er.,  S4  {1911),  No.  864,  P.  94).— -The  author  reports  the  discovery  of  Euthrips 
pyri  in  New  York  orcharda  During  the  q;>ring  of  1911  specimens  of  injured 
blossom  clusters  were  received  from  Germantown  and  other  localities  along 
the  Hudson  River.  The  peculiar  blighting  of  pear  blossoms  in  various  localities 
in  the  State  during  the  past  several  years,  which  has  been  attended  by  con- 
siderable loss  in  the  fruit  yields,  is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  this  pest 

Tests  which  have  been  conducted  indicate  that  the  thrips  may  be  effectively 
combated  by  slight  changes  in  the  scheme  of  spraying  which  the  author  is 
encouraging  growers  to  adopt  for  the  control  of  the  pear  peylUu 

The  pear  psylla,  P.  J.  Pabbott  (West.  N.  7.  Hort.  8oc.  Proc,  56  (1911),  pp. 
13-82,  flga.  6).— The  year  1910  is  reported  to  have  been  notable  for  the  over- 
whelming invasion  of  pear  orchards  in  western  New  York  by  this  insect  By 
midsummer  the  foliage  of  most  of  the  pear  orchards  was  scanty,  blackened,  and 
badly  discolored.  In  some  instances  the  fruit  dropped  and  failed  to  mature, 
thus  reducing  the  yield. 

Observations  made  at  Lockport  showed  the  adults  to  be  appearing  on  March 
26,  eggs  being  laid  on  April  2  and  hatched  on  April  19.  On  the  basis  of  obser- 
vations and  experiments,  the  author  considers  the  most  practical  preventive 
and  remedial  measures  to  consist  of  (1)  clean  culture,  (2)  removal  and  de- 
struction of  the  bark  of  trees  on  which  the  pest  is  hibernating,  (3)  spraying  of 
trunks  and  large  limbs  with  miscible  oil,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  whale-oil  soap 
to  destroy  those  that  are  hibernating;  (4)  spraying  of  trees  Just  before  the 
leaves  appear  with  lime-sulphur  wash  to  destroy  eggs,  and  (5)  spraying  of 
trees  with  kerosene  emulsion,  whale-oil  soap,  or  tobacco  extract  at  summer 
strengths  to  kill  newly  hatched  nymphs. 

The  cabbage  aphis  (Aphis  brassica),  G.  W.  Hebbick  and  J.  W.  Hunqate 
(New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  300,  pp.  717-746,  pis.  4,  ftffs.  5).— The  cabbage 
aphis,  which  is  of  European  origin,  found  its  way  into  this  country  more  than  a 
century  ago  and  is  now  a  pest  throughout  the  United  States,  having  been  de- 
scribed in  the  bulletins  of  23  state  experiment  stations.  In  1890,  1903,  and 
1908  it  was  very  numerous,  widespread,  and  destructive  in  New  York  State,  the 
year  1903  being  particularly  an  aphis  year.  More  inquiries  were  received  by 
the  Cornell  Station  in  1909  and  1910  regarding  this  aphis  than  any  other  insect 
pest. 

''Aside  from  cabbages,  this  aphis  attacks  and  injures  turnips,  cauliflowers* 
Brussels  sprouts,  rape,  kohl-rabi,  coUard,  kale,  and  broccoli.  It  is  often  found 
on  the  seed  stalks  of  radish,  and  it  frequently  destroys  seed  stalks  of  cabbage. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  has  been  found  on  shepherd's  purse,  field  cress  (Isatia 
tinctoria),  white  mustard  (Brassica  alha),  charlock  (B.  [Binapis]  arvensis), 
black  mustard  (B.  niffra),  wild  radish  (Baphanus  rapharUstrvm),  B.  fruciu- 
losa,  B.  adpressa,  and  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia.**  The  authors*  observations  lead 
them  to  conclude  that  while  it  is  possible  that  this  aphis  may  have  an  alter- 
nate food  plant,  it  does  not  always  depend  upon  it 

Studies  of  its  life  history,  which  are  reported  in  detail,  include  technical 
descriptions  of  the  several  forms.  The  authors  found  that  there  were  30 
generations  in  approximately  1  year  with  an  average  for  each  generation  of 
12i  days.  There  may  be  16  generations  from  March  31  to  October  2,  and  all 
of  these  may  be  bom  in  the  field  in  some  seasons.    It  was  found  that  1  female 

"■"        '  a" 
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may  bear  50,  60,  or  even  70  young,  and  each  of  these  in  turn  may  bear  as  many 
young,  and  so  on  throughout  the  season.  The  winter  is  usually  passed  in  the 
egg  stage. 

At  least  2  species  of  primary  parasites,  Xyatua  hraaaicw  and  AphidiU8 
(Diim-etus)  piceua,  are  abuiidant  in  New  York  State.  Other  insects,  reared 
from  the  bodies  of  aphids  on  cabbage  leaves,  were  Aswphea  rufipeSf  supposed  to 
be  a  hyperparaslte,  and  Pachyneuron  nUcans.  Two  species  of  lady  beetles* 
namely,  Adalia  tHpunctata  and  HippodanUa  cwi/vergenst  were  very  abundant  in 
1910  and  did  effective  work  in  destroying  the  aphida  The  larvae  of  at  least 
4  species  of  Syrphus  flies,  namely,  Sphcprophoria  oylindrica,  Allograpta  ohliquat 
8yrphu8  ameriama,  and  £f.  ribesU,  were  seen  feeding  on  the  aphis  in  the  State. 

Methods  of  control  include  the  destruction  of  cabbage  leaves  and  stumps, 
dipping  of  seed-bed  plants  or  fumigation  of  seed  beds  with  tobacco  paper,  and 
the  spraying  of  plants  in  the  field.  Seed-bed  plants  were  dipped  in  a  home- 
made fish-oil  soap  made  in  the  following  proportions:  Caustic  soda  1}  lb&, 
water  1^  qts.,  and  fish  oil  5}  lbs.  A  1 : 8  solution  of  this  soap  is  said  to  have 
killed  every  aphid  bit.  In  experiments  with  Leggett's  Anchor  Brand  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  1 : 8  solutions  gave  equally  good  results,  but  weaker  solutions  of  1 :  10 
and  1 :  15  were  inferior  to  like  solutions  of  the  fish-oil  soap.  But  few  aphids 
were  killed  when  plants  were  dipped  in  Blackleaf  1 :  64. 

"A  series  of  plants  dipped  in  solutions  of  lime-sulphur,  32.5*  B.  In  the  pro- 
portions of  1 :  40  and  1 :  30,  were  quite  badly  burned  in  every  case  and  only  a 
amall  percentage  of  aphids  was  killed.  The  tendency  of  the  lime-sulphur  to  run 
off  the  leaves  without  apparently  touching  the  aphids  was  almost  as  marked 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  extract  In  .  .  .  laboratory  experiments  in  which 
individual  plants  well  infested  with  lice  were  sprayed  with  solutions  of  lime- 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  1 :  20,  1 :  15,  and  1 :  10  of  water,  respectively,  the  plants 
were  injured  in  every  case  and  but  55  to  65  per  cent  of  the  aphids  was  killed.'' 

In  tests  made  of  Nico-fume,  1  paper  was  used  to  every  25  sq.  ft  of  surface,  a 
smoke-proof  muslin  attached  to  a  skeleton  frame  1  ft  high  being  used  as  a 
cover.  The  aphids  on  plants  fumigated  in  this  way  for  30  minutes  were  killed 
and  the  plants  not  injured. 

It  was  found  that  the  homemade  soap  solutions  did  not  kill  the  immature 
stages  of  the  parasites  when  protected  by  the  dried  skins  of  the  dead  aphids. 

The  authors  estimate  that  cabbages  in  the  field  can  be  sprayed  with  a  power 
sprayer  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  75  cts.  per  acre.  It  was  found  in  field  experi- 
ments that  the  cost  with  a  knapsack  sprayer  was  a  fraction  over  $2.15  per  acre. 
Including  labor  and  material  wh^a  the  fish-oil  soap  was  used  and  could  be 
purchased  at  3}  ct&  per  pound. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  articles  on  this  aphis  is  appended. 

The  cabbage  aphis,  Aphis  brassicfle,  6.  W.  Herbick  {Jour,  Econ,  Ent.,  4 
(1911),  No,  2,  pp.  219-224).'— The  data  here  presented  are  included  in  the  article 
noted  above. 

White  flies  injurious  to  citrus  in  Florida,  A.  W.  Mobbill  and  B.  A.  Back 
(U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent  Bah  92,  pp.  109,  pU.  10,  figs.  JS).— This  bulletin 
presents  the  principal  results  of  studies  of  the  life  history,  seasonal  history, 
habits,  food-plant  relationships,  etc.,  of  the  citrus  white  fly  (Aleurodes  cUri) 
and  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  (A.  nuHfera). 

A  list  is  given  of  12  species  and  one  subspecies  of  Aleyrodidffi  known  to 
breed  upon  citrus,  together  with  their  distribution  and  food-plant  records.  Of 
these,  A.  citri,  A.  giffardi,  A.  howardi,  and  A.  nubifera  are  known  to  be  orange 
pests  or  capable  of  becoming  orange  pests.  A.  floridenais,  A.  mori,  A.  mori 
arizonenHs,  and  Paraleyrodea  persece  apparently  are  not  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  citrus,  while  the  5  remaining  are  doubtful  in  this  respect , ^-  _ 
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The  origin  of  tlie  citrus  white  fly  is  by  circumstances  quite  definitely  indi- 
cated as  Asiatic.  In  addition  to  Florida,  where  about  40  per  cent  of  the  orange 
groves  of  the  State  are  estimated  by  the  authors  to  be  infested,  it  occurs  in 
South  Carolina,  southern  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
California  (in  which  State  it  was  first  discovered  in  1907).  Outside  of  the 
United  States  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Japan,  and 
India  (Northwestern  Himalayas).  So  far  as  known  it  does  not  occur  in  Cuba. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  species  was  the  source  of  total  loss  in  value  of  fruit 
of  $696,700  of  the  crop  of  1907-8  and  that  the  crop  of  1908-9  was  affected  to 
the  extent  of  $750,000. 

The  authors  find  that  A.  citri  shows  a  greater  degree  of  adaptation  to  Uie 
umbrella  tree  than  to  citrus,  that  the  adults  are  so  strongly  attracted  by  grow- 
ing leaves  of  umbrella  trees  that  under  certain  conditions  with  umbrella  and 
citrus  trees  growing  side  by  side  more  adults  collect  on  3  or  4  umbrella  leaves 
than  are  present  on  an  entire  citrus  tree  of  medium  size. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  from  8  to  24  days,  according  to  the  season.  ''  During  ordi- 
nary summer  weather  from  75  to  100  per  cent  hatch  on  the  tenth  to  twelfth  day. 
Infertile  eggs  hatch  as  readily  as  fertile  eggs  and  produce  adults  of  the  male 
sex  only.  After  hatching,  the  young  larva  actively  crawls  about  for  several 
hours,  when  it  ceases  to  crawl,  settles  upon  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  and  begins 
to  feed  by  sucking  the  plant  juices.  It  molts  three  times  before  becoming  a 
pupa.  After  the  first  molt  the  legs  become  vestigial;  hence  thereafter  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  change  materially  its  location  upon  the  leaf.  Larval  life 
averages  in  length  from  23  to  30  days.  The  pupa  closely  resembles  the  grown 
larva  and  requires  from  13  to  304  days  for  development  The  adult  fiy  has  an 
average  life  of  about  10  days,  although  several  females  have  been  known  to  live 
27  days.  Females  may  begin  depositing  eggs  as  soon  as  6  hours  after  emer- 
gence and  continue  ovipositing  throughout  life.  The  maximum  egg-laying  capac- 
ity is  about  250  eggs,  although  150  more  nearly  represents  the  number  laid 
under  grove  conditions.  Unfertilized  females  deposit  as  many  eggs  as  f^rtUe 
females.  The  entire  life  cycle  from  egg  to  adult  requires  from  41  to  333  days ; 
the  variation  in  the  number  of  days  required  from  eggs  laid  on  the  same  leaf  on 
the  same  day  is  very  remarkable."  This  variation  is  absolutely  independent  of 
both  temperature  and  humidity  influences  The  sums  of  effective  temperatures 
required  for  the  minimum  duration  of  immature  stages  for  individuals  develop- 
ing from  eggs  deposited  between  February  23  and  August  8  vary  from  1,641  to 
2,153**,  with  an  average  of  1,846**,  which  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  the 
normal  for  minimum  development  up  to  the  time  when  all  individuals  winter 
over  as  pupse.  During  the  course  of  the  year  the  fly  may  pass  through  a  mini- 
mum of  2  generations  and  a  maximum  of  6  graierations.  The  generation  started 
by  the  few  adults  that  emerge  during  the  winter  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions  and  may  or  may  not  occur.  Each  generation  except  those 
started  after  the  middle  of  August  is  more  or  less  distinctly  two-brooded. 

"  Specimens  of  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  (e^s,  larvs,  and  pups)  in  the 
collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  show  that  this  species  occurred  on 
oranges  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1889.  The  records  in  connection  with 
the  specimens  show  that  it  was  collected  in  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  in 
1889,  in  Louisiana  In  1890,  and  in  Florida  in  1895.  Outside  of  the  United  States 
it  is  known  to  occur  only  in  Cuba.  Its  introduction  into  the  United  States 
from  Cuba  does  not  seem  as  probable  as  its  introduction  hito  Cuba  from  the 
United  Statea  Its  food-plant  differences  and  adaptations  are  such  that  orange 
trees  are  not  as  a  rule  subject  to  as  heavy  Infestations  as  by  the  citrus  white 
fly,  although  with  grapefruit  trees  this  situation  is  usually  reversed.  Most  im- 
portant as  a  factor  limiting  the  Injury  from  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  is  that 
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when  both  occur  In  an  orange  grove  the  citrus  white  fly  almost  invariably  pre- 
dominates and  the  doudy-wlnged  white  fly  assumes  a  position  of  comparative 
Insigniflcanca" 

The  authors  estimate  that  there  are  about  5  per  cent  of  the  orange  and  tan- 
gerine groves  in  Florida  infested  by  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  that  are  not 
also  infested  by  the  citrus  white  fly,  and  that  there  are  in  addition  1  per  cent 
of  orange  and  tangerine  groves  infested  by  both  species,  but  in  which  the  citrus 
white  fly  has  not  as  yet  attained  injurious  abundance.  The  average  damage 
from  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  is  estimated  at  about  10  to  15  per  cent  lower 
for  oranges  where  that  species  alone  Infests  the  grove  than  where  the  citrus 
white  fly  is  the  species  concerned.  For  injury  to  grapefruit  the  authors  con- 
sider 25  per  cent  a  fair  estimate  of  the  Injury  by  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly 
as  compared  with  about  10  or  15  per  cent  by  the  citrus  white  fly.  The  total 
loss  in  Florida  due  to  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  is  estimated  by  the  authors 
at  between  $100,000  and  $125,000  per  annum  at  the  present  time.  So  far  as 
known  at  the  time  of  writing  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  occurred  in  12  coun- 
ties in  Florida.  Outside  of  Florida,  it  has  been  collected  at  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  O.  It  appeared  at 
Bakersfleld,  Gal.,  in  1907,  but  appears  to  have  been  eradicated  from  the  State. 
It  is  not  known  to  breed  upon  any  other  plant  than  citrus  in  Florida,  but  has 
been  discovered  infesting  rubber  trees  (Floua  Mtida)  growing  in  the  green- 
houses in  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans. 

The  egg  of  the  cloudy-winged  white  fly  differs  from  that  of  the  citrus  white 
fly  in  that  it  is  not  greenish-yellow  and  highly  polished,  but  bluish  or  grayish 
black  and  roughened  by  a  fllm  of  wax  arranged  in  a  hexagonal  pattern.  The 
duration  of  the  egg  stage  is  in  general  slightly  longer  than  that  of  A.  dtri.  As 
the  bulk  of  the  eggs  hatch  from  1  to  10  days  later,  a  slightly  higher  number  of 
degrees  of  accumulated  effective  temperature  are  necessary,  and  hatching  is 
more  evenly  distributed  though  not  always  extending  over  a  larger  number  of 
days.  It  has  been  found  that  virgin  females  of  this  species  will  deposit  eggs 
and  that  these  readily  hatch  and  produce  healthy  larvse. 

The  larvs  of  A.  nuhifera  are  slower  in  maturing  than  those  of  A,  dtri. 
While  this  difference  is  not  so  pronounced  during  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year,  the  total  average  number  of  days  being  25.9  and  23.1,  respectively,  during 
the  cooler  months  it  is  very  striking,  the  total  average  number  of  days  then 
being  56.7  for  A.  nuMfera,  as  compared  with  30.4  for  A,  dtri.  In  other  re- 
spects the  duration  of  the  larval  instars  for  the  2  species  is  the  same.  Little 
difference  exists  between  the  length  of  the  pupal  stages.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  maximum  egg-laying  capacity  of  A.  nuhifera  is  not  far  from  200. 

A  note  on  the  Indian  enemies  of  Aleyrodes  citri,  with  description  of  a 
new  species  of  Prospaltella,  L.  O.  Howabd  (Jour,  Econ,  Ent.,  4  (1911),  No.  i, 
pp.  1S0-1S2). — Investigations  made  in  India  by  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  this  Department  have  shown  that  the  citrus  white  fly  (A.  dtri) 
occurs  in  that  country  upon  citrus  plants  practically  wherever  they  grow,  even 
In  localities  where  citrus  grows  in  the  jungle.  It  was  found  to  be  under  con- 
trol, however,  the  concomitant  smut  fungus  being  discovered  in  but  one  instance. 
The  natural  enemies  discovered,  and  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  holding 
this  pest  in  check,  are  JEgerita  toehherii,  the  smut  fungus  that  occurs  In 
Florida;  two  cocclnellid  beetles  {Vera/nia  cardoni  and  Cryptognatha  flaves- 
cens) ;  and  the  aphelininid  parasite  Prospaltella  lahorenaia,  here  described  as 
new  to  science 

Notes  on  the  biology  of  the  cochylis  (Cochylis  ambigruella)  and  eudemis 
(Polychrosis  botrana)  moths,  M.  F.  Picabd  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8d.  [Paris], 
152  {1911),  No.  25,  pp.  1792-1794).— 'This  article  consists  of  brief  notes  on  the 
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appearance  of  adults  in  spring  in  tbe  Department  of  Heranlt,  and  their  feeding 
habits  and  reproductive  capacity. 

Annual  reports  of  the  Boyal  Sericultural  Station,  Padua  {Ann,  R.  Biaz. 
BaooL  Padova,  S7  (1910),  pp.  in,  figs.  6;  38  {1911),  pp.  160,  pis.  6,  figs,  6), — 
These  reports  contain  papers  by  E.  Verson  and  E.  Bisson  and  by  E.  Quajat  on 
the  silkworm  and  silk  culture.  Bibliographies  of  the  literature  relating  to  seri- 
culture that  were  published  during  the  years  1908-0  (pp.  99-117)  and  1909-10 
(pp.  135-159),  respectively,  and  here  presented,  were  prepared  by  E.  Bisson. 

Illustrations  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  A.  6.  Weeks,  Jr.  {Boston,  1905,  voL 
1,  pp.  Xn-{-117,  pis,  45;  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  XVI+S7,  pis.  2i).— Volume  1  of  this 
work  consists  of  colored  plates  and  descriptions  of  81  species,  largely  from 
Bolivia,  which  the  author  has  found  to  be  new  to  science.  An  account  by  W.  J. 
Gerhard  of  a  00  weeks'  collecting  trip  in  that  country  is  incorporated  in  the 
work. 

Volume  2  is  confined  to  descriptions  and  colored  plates  of  species  taken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Suapure  River  in  Venezuela.  A  list  of  the  scientific  writings 
of  W.  H.  Edwards  is  included. 

The  importation  into  the  United  States  of  the  parasites  of  the  gipsy 
moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth:  A  report  of  progress  with  some  conslderar 
tion  of  previous  and  concurrent  efforts  of  this  kind,  L.  O.  Howasd  and  W.  F. 
FiSKE  {U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  91,  pp.  312,  pis.  28,  figs.  7^). — ^In  the 
first  part  of  this  detailed  report  the  authors  consider  previous  work  in  the 
practical  handling  of  natural  enemies  of  injurious  insects,  early  ideas  on  intro- 
ducing the  natural  enemies  of  the  gipsy  moth,  the  circumstances  which  brought 
about  the  actual  beginning  of  the  work,  the  known  and  recorded  parasites  of 
the  gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth,  establishment  and  dispersion  of  the  newly 
introduced  parasites,  disease  as  a  factor  in  the  natural  control  of  the  gipsy 
and  brown-tail  moths,  studies  in  the  parasitism  of  native  insects,  and  parasit- 
ism as  a  factor  in  insect  control. 

Attention  is  next  given  (pp.  109-131)  to  the  gip«y  moth,  its  rate  of  increase 
in  New  England,  the  amount  of  additional  control  necessary  to  check  its  in- 
crease in  America,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  controlled  through  parasitism 
abroad,  and  the  sequence  of  its  parasites  in  Europe.  Then  follow  accounts 
(pp.  132-168)  of  the  brown-tail  moth  and  its  parasites  in  Europe,  parasitism 
of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  America,  the  importation  and  handling 
of  parasite  material,  and  the  quantity  and  localities  from  which  the  parasite 
material  has  been  received. 

The  remainder  of  the  bulletin  is  largely  devoted  to  specific  consideration  of 
the  various  parasites  and  hyperparasites  of  the  2  motha  The  bulletin  closes 
with  a  summarized  account  of  the  present  status  of  the  introduced  parasites 
and  of  developments  of  the  year  1910. 

Formalin  poison  for  flies,  R.  I.  Smith  (Bui,  N.  C.  Bd.  Health,  26  (1911), 
No,  2,  p.  71). — The  author  has  used  milk  with  formalin,  at  the  rate  of  16  oz. 
of  equal  parts  milk  and  water  to  1  oz.  of  formalin,  with  excellent  resulta 
This  mixture  is  said  to  attract  flies  much  better  than  when  the  formalin  is  used 
in  sweetened  water. 

Control  of  the  apple  maggot  by  picking  up  drops,  W.  G.  O'Kane  {Jowr. 
Econ.  Ent,,  4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  175-i79,  figs.  4).— -A  more  detailed  account  of 
the  author's  investigation  on  the  subject  than  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R^ 
25,  p.  366). 

The  apple  maggot  or  "railroad  worm,"  W.  C.  0*Kane  (New  Hampshire 
8ta,  Oirc.  14,  pp,  4,  figs,  2). — ^This  circular,  based  on  investigations  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  356),  calls  attention  to  the  methods  by  which  the  in- 
festation of  the  apple  maggot  can  be  checked. 

Jigitized  by  ^ 
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Contamiiiation  of  the  fly  with  poliomyelitis  vims,  S.  Flexneb  and  P.  F. 
Clabk  (Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Assoc,  56  (1911),  No,  23,  pp.  1717,  i7i8).— Experi- 
ments conducted  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the  house  fly  car- 
ries the  infection  of  this  disease  are  here  reported.  They  "show  that  flies 
contaminated  with  the  virus  of  poliomyelitis  harbor  the  virus  in  a  living  and 
infectious  state  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours.  They  do  not  show  that  this  is 
the  limit  of  the  period  of  survival,  and  they  throw  no  light  on  the  question 
whether  the  virus  is  retained  merely  as  a  superficial  contamination  or  whether 
it  can  survive  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  Experiments  relating  to  these 
points  are  in  progress." 

The  mosquitoes,  R.  Blanchabd  (Les  Moustiques. — Histoire  Naturelle  et 
M^dicale.  Paris,  1905,  pp.  XIII -{-678,  tahle  1,  figs.  316).— The  7  chapters  of  this 
work  take  up  the  subject  as  follows:  (1)  Description  and  place  of  mosquitoes 
in  zoological  classification  (pp.  1-43),  (2)  anatomy  (pp.  44-67),  (3)  habits 
and  metamorphosis  (pp.  68-135),  (4)  systematic  study,  with  descriptions  of 
the  genera  and  species  (pp.  136-430),  (5)  mosquitoes  as  pathogenic  agents 
(pp.  431-^548),  (6)  general  prophylaxis  (pp.  549-599),  and  (7)  the  collection 
and  study  of  mosquitoes,  Including  means  of  preparation  and  preservation 
(pp.  600-618). 

The  species  and  genera  recently  described  are  listed  In  an  appendix  (pp.  619- 
635).    The  work  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  23  pages  and  an  Index. 

Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides. — ^Vineyard  spraying 
experiments  agcdnst  the  rose-chafer  in  the  Lake  Erie  Valley,  F.  Johiyson 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  97,  pt.  3,  pp.  53-64,  pis.  4,  figs.  6). — Following 
a  brief  introduction  and  account  of  the  habits  of  the  adult  and  larva,  the 
author  considers  remedial  measures  at  some  length,  particularly  spraying  ex- 
periments conducted  at  Northeast,  Pa.,  and  obseryatlons  of  spraying  operations 
at  other  points  in  the  Lake  Erie  Valley.  He  states  that  his  observations  with 
the  use  of  a  sweetened  arsenical  do  not  justify  the  recommendation  of  its  gen- 
eral use.  Experiments  during  the  season  of  1910  indicate  that  a  very  thorough 
application  of  arsenate  of  lead  when  the  beetles  appear,  just  before  the  blossoms 
open,  will  reduce  its  destructlveness  to  the  extent  that  a  profitable  crop  of 
fruit  can  be  secured  even  in  vineyard  areas  where  this  Insect  abounds  In 
destructive  numbers. 

Papers  on  insects  aff ectingr  stored  products,  F.  H.  Chittenden  ( U.  8.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  96,  pt.  3,  pp.  29^2,  figs.  4). — ^Accounts  are  given  of  the 
lesser  and  larger  grain-borers. 

The  lesser  grain-borer  (RUizopertha  domimca)  (pp.  29-47). — This  beetle  Is 
cosmopolitan,  attacks  different  cereals  and  several  other  substances,  and  is  of 
considerable  economic  importance,  especially  in  warm  and  tropical  regions.  It 
has  already  obtained  a  footing  in  this  country  and  is  frequently  brought  here 
from  outside  sources  in  stored  cereals  and  other  seeds  and  similar  material. 
So  far  as  known  it  appears  to  prefer  grain  to  other  dry  products  but  shows  an 
inclination  to  be  omnivorous,  feeding  also  upon  drugs  and  boring  into  the  wood 
of  packing  boxes  and  cask& 

The  species  was  described  by  Fabrlcius  In  1792  from  specimens  collected  in 
South  America.  According  to  published  records.  It  is,  or  at  least  was  for  years, 
most  injurious  In  India ;  it  is  thought  to  be  safe  to  assume  that  it  came  orlgl* 
nally  from  India  or  from  some  adjacent  tropical  country.  In  Europe  it  is  sel- 
dom found  outside  of  London,  Trieste,  and  a  few  other  large  seaports.  Its 
abundance  in  London  is  attributed  to  the  large  quantities  of  grain  that  were 
brought  from  India  to  that  port  In  the  United  States  it  seems  to  be  well 
established  in  some  southern  ports  but  to  have  a  more  or  less  insecure  footing 
northward,  except  in  large  seaports,  like  New  York  City.    A  list  of  localities 
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from  which  it  has  been  reported  in  this  country  includes  New  York  City,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Charleston,  S-  C, 
Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Arizona,  and  Canada.  It  has  also 
been  recorded  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Belize,  Honduras,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Ma- 
deira, and  Algeria. 

In  experiments  with  carbon  bisulphid  and  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  from  sodium 
cyanld,  by  D.  K.  McMillan;  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  from  sodium  cyanid,  by 
M.  M.  High ;  and  with  carbon  bisulphid,  by  Messrs.  Popenoe  and  Jones  and  the 
author,  it  was  found  that  the  lesser  grain-borer  possesses  less  resistant  power 
to  both  gases  than  do  most  other  stored-product  insects;  that  fumigations  in 
low  temperatures,  and  especially  below  50*"  F.,  are  practically  ineffective  unless 
an  excessively  large  amount  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  or  of  a  cyanid  be  used ;  and 
that  it  is  still  more  desirable  that  from  48  hours  to  3  days  be  the  length  of 
exposure  in  order  to  kill  all  Insects  in  even  tight  inclosures.  One  experiment 
showed  that  even  with  10  lbs.  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  to  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space  in 
a  tight  receptacle  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  grain  insects  were  killed  In 
an  exposure  of  24  hours  and  with  a  temperature  of  about  48*  F.,  and  another 
that  even  with  20  lbs.  of  carbon  bisulphid  to  1,000  cu.  ft,  or  10  times  what  may 
now  be  accepted  as  a  standard,  only  75  per  cent  of  the  insects  present  were 
destroyed  in  a  24-hour  exposure. 

The  author  concludes  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, in  temperatures  between  65  and  75*"  F.,  1}  lbs.  of  bisulphid  of  carbon 
to  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  is  insuflacient  even  for  48  hours'  exposure,  and  that 
as  a  general  standard  2  lbs.  to  1,000  cu.  ft.  for  48  hours  or  more,  or  until  the 
odor  of  the  gas  has  become  entirely  dissipated,  may  be  adopted. 

A  bibliography  of  21  titles  is  appended. 

The  larger  grainrltorer  {Dinoderus  trtmcatus)  (pp.  48-52). — So  far  as  the 
author  knows,  this  species  has  never  found  permanent  lodgment  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  apt  to  be  introduced  into  tropical  Texas  as  well  as  elsewhere.  It 
is  tropical,  and  though  a  general  feeder,  at  least  in  its  adult  stage,  is  by  virtue 
of  its  large  size  apparently  restricted  In  cereals  to  maize. 

This  beetle  was  first  described  in  1878  from  specimens  accidentally  found  in 
California.  It  was  also  accidentally  brought  to  this  country  with  com  for 
exhibition  in  the  Mexican  section  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1885,  and 
In  1893  specimens  were  obtained  In  com  and  edible  roots  from  the  Mexican  and 
Guatemalan  exhibits  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago.  It  has 
since  been  received  in  stored  com  from  Tlaxiaco,  State  of  Oaxaca,  and  from 
Parral,  Province  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

The  author  finds  that  the  pupal  stage  varies  from  about  4i  days  In  the  very 
hottest  weather  to  6  days  in  a  little  cooler  weather  during  June  and  July,  while 
In  October  the  pupal  period  lasted  12  days,  from  October  17  to  29.  The  entire 
life  cycle  from  the  placing  of  beetles  in  com  until  the  issuance  of  the  new  gen- 
eration occupied  45  days,  from  August  25  to  October  9. 

A  bibliography  of  5  titles  is  included. 

The  bulb  mite,  F.  Windlb  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent,  -J  (1911) ,  No.  1,  pp,  127,  128). — 
The  bulb  mite  Rhizoglyphus  hytiointhi  (echinopus),  also  known  as  the  '*  Eucharis 
Mite,"  has  been  found  to  be  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  bulbs  imported 
from  France,  Holland,  and  Japan. 

The  taxonomic  value  of  the  microBoopic  structure  of  the  stigrmal  plates  in 
the  tick  genus  Dermacentor,  C.  W.  Stilbs  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  8erv, 
U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  62,  1910,  pp.  72,  pis.  J^S,  flg.  1). — ^Elev^  species  of  Derma- 
centor are  considered,  2  being  described  for  the  first  time. 

The  sugar-cane  insects  of  Hawaii,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr-j  Bur, 
Ent.  BiU.  9S,  pp.  54,  pU,  ^  figs.  5).— In  this  bulletin  the  authof  has  brought 
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together  Information  on  the  Hawaiian  sugar-cane  insects.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  biology  of,  and  remedial  measures  for,  4  of  the  more  important 
pests,  namely,  the  sugar-cane  leafhopper  (Perkinsiella  saccharicida),  the 
Hawaiian  sugar-cane  borer  (RhaMocnemis  [Sphenophorus]  ohscurua),  the 
Hawaiian  sugar-cane  leaf-roller  {OnUodea  accepta),  and  the  sugar-cane  mealy 
bug  (Pseudococcus  cdlceolaricB) .  Brief  mention  is  made  of  miscellaneous 
insects  and  rats  injurious  to  sugar  cane  in  Hawaii. 

Papers  on  insects  affecting  stored  products,  F.  H.  Chittenden  ( U.  8.  Dept 
Agr.j  Bwr.  Ent.  Bui,  96,  pt.  2,  pp.  19-28,  figs,  ^). — Descriptions  of  the  broad- 
nosed  grain  weevil  and  the  long-headed  flour  beetle  are  presented. 

The  broad-nosed  grain  weevil  {Caulophilus  latinasus)  (pp.  1^24). — ^Thls 
weevil,  first  described  from  Florida  in  1831,  appears  to  be  permanently  estab- 
lished as  an  enemy  of  dried  cereals  and  other  food  materials  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  recorded  or  received  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as 
well  as  Florida,  and  from  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Madeira. 

A  bibliographical  list  of  14  titles  Is  included. 

The  long-headed  flour  beetle  {Latheticus  oryzw)  (pp.  25-28). — ^This  beetle 
was  first  described  in  1880,  having  been  found  in  rice  from  Calcutta  and  else- 
where. Including  England,  and  being  also  known  from  Arabia,  Norway,  Italy, 
and  from  a  London  granary  in  samples  from  Bussorah,  Persia,  and  Odessa, 
Russia.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  Introduced  Into  this  country,  having  been 
collected  at  Houston,  New  Braunfels,  San  Antonio,  Galveston,  Fort  Worth, 
Lyons,  Wichita  Falls,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  Thus  it  Is  estab- 
lished in  Texas,  and  probably  in  Michigan,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  pest  in 
time. 

A  bibliographical  list  of  10  titles  is  given. 

Need  of  national  control  of  im2K>rted  nursery  stock,  C.  L.  Mablatt  ( U.  8, 
House  of  Representatives,  61,  Cong,,  S,  Sess.,  Rpt  1858,  pp,  7-16;  Jour,  Econ, 
Ent,,  4  (1911),  No.  1,  pp,  107-124) -—ThiB  paper  treats  of  the  plant  diseases 
and  Insect  pests  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  of  the  im- 
mense expense  attending  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  and  the  States 
to  combat  them,  and  of  the  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject 

New  York  nursery  inspection,  G.  G.  Atwood  {Jour,  Econ,  Ent,,  i  (1911), 
No,  1,  pp,  99-103). — ^A  discussion  of  the  history  and  manner  of  nursery  in- 
spection in  New  York  State. 

The  effect  of  certain  gases  and  insecticides  upon  the  activity  and  respira- 
tion of  insects,  G.  D.  Shajxb  (Jour,  Econ,  Ent,,  4  (1911),  No.  1,  pp,  47-50),— 
A  brief  of  results  obtained  in  investigations  conducted  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  way  in  which  insects  are  killed  by  contact  with  insecticides. 

Some  properties  that  make  lime-sulphur  wash  effective  in  killing  scale 
insects,  G.  D.  Shafeb  (Jour,  Econ,  Ent.,  4  (1911),  No.  1',  pp,  50-5S),—Th\s  Is 
an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  EiUtomologists. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NUTBITIOXT. 

Food  and  the  principles  of  dietetics,  R.  Hutchison  (Neu)  York,  1911,  S,  ed,, 
pp,  XX+615,  pis,  3,  figs,  52).-— The  author  states  that  the  whole  volume  (B, 
S.  R.,  17,  p.  1097)  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  that  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  use  of  diet  in  disease  have  been  considerably  enlarged.  A  new  chapter 
has  been  added  on  certain  dietetic  cures  and  systems. 

Wheat  studies,  E.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota  8ta,  Rpt,  1910,  pp,  24-31),— T^e 
milling  and  baking  tests  summarized  have  been  noted  from  ol^er  publica- 
tions (E.  S.  R.,  24,  pp.  67,  262,  263).  digitized  byGoOglc 
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The  atllizatlon  of  the  whole  grrain  for  food  purposes,  D.  Finkleb  {Jour. 
Roy.  Inst.  Pub.  Health,  19  (1911),  No.  ^,  pp.  19S-199,  pla.  2).— In  this  article 
the  author  summarizes  data  regarding  his  process  for  grinding  bran  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured  and  the  cell  contents  made  available,  and 
reports  experim«its  establishing  the  digestibility  of  breads  prepared  with  the 
addition  of  varying  quantities  of  the  special  bran  flour  obtained  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  369).  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  such  breads  are  as  well  assimilated  as 
ordinary  breads  and  that  therefore  the  bran  flour  ground  by  the  special  wet 
method  is  well  digested. 

Concerning  German  grains — ^the  baking  quality  of  rye  and  wheat  flour, 
M.  P.  Neumann  and  K.  Mohs  (Ztschr.  Geaam.  Getreidew.,  2  (1910),  No8.  8,  pp. 
187-191;  9,  pp.  208-215;  10,  pp.  2S1-2S8).—A  large  number  of  varieties  of 
wheat  and  rye  are  Included  in  this  comparative  study,  In  which  the  influence  of 
fertilizers  is  taken  into  account  as  well  as  other  factors.  In  the  case  of  rye 
flour,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  protein  content  has  even  less  effect  on 
baking  quality  than  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour.  In  general,  the  conclusions  have 
to  do  with  the  varieties  most  satisfactory  for  local  agricultural  conditions. 

Bacterial  leaven  of  salt-rising  bread,  EL  A.  Kohman  (Nat.  Baker,  H 
(1909),  No.  164,  PP'  39-41). — From  his  studies  the  author  concluded  that  the 
leavening  agent  in  salt-rising  bread  fermentation  is  a  bacterium  and  not  a  yeast 

The  fermentation  in  salt-rising  bread  "  is  quite  different  from  yeast  fermenta- 
tion. For  every  pound  of  carbon  dioxid  produced  by  yeast  there  is  something 
more  than  a  pound  of  alcohol  produced,  while  the  bacterial  fermentation  in  salt- 
rising  bread  is  nonalcoholic." 

He  succeeded  in  isolating  the  bacterium  in  pure  culture,  and  states  that  the 
organism  can  be  propagated  without  any  difficulty.  He  also  states  that  he  has 
prepared  it  for  use  by  growing  it  in  milk  and  then  adding  the  milk  to  the 
sponge  and  also  by  making  a  batter  with  fermented  milk  and  flour.  "This 
batter  when  dried  can  be  used  as  a  starter,  and  then  the  ordinary  method  can 
be  followed.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  starter  is  sufficient  to  set  up  a 
vigorous  fermentation.^' 
^""^  [Bread  making  studies] — ^report  of  association  fellowship  student  at  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  H.  A.  Kohman  (Nat.  Assoc.  Master  Bakers  [Proc.],  IS 
(1910),  pp.  29-S7,  fig.  1). — Experimental  studies  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
addition  to  dough  of  some  saccharin  material  such  as  sugar  and  malt  extract 
is  justifiable,  and  that  "very  often  when  the  yeast  works  slowly,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  the  fermentation  period,  when  it  is  most  essential  that  the 
bread  rises  well,  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  these." 

The  activity  of  several  sorts  of  malt  extract  was  tested  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  in  breads  made  with  the  addition  of  cane  sugar,  malt  extract, 
and  cooked  fiour,  and  in  bread  made  without  any  such  additiona  Nearly  as 
much  sugar  was  found  in  the  bread  made  with  i  per  cent  malt  and  3}  per  cent 
cooked  flour  as  in  that  made  with  2)  per  cent  cane  sugar.  This  the  author 
attributes  to  the  fact  that  gelatinized  starch  is  a  favorable  medium  for  the 
development  of  the  yeast  plant.  His  experiments  led  him  to  conclude  that 
many  starch  granules  of  the  flour  remained  intact  even  after  the  bread  was 
baked. 

**  While  the  use  of  malt  extract  in  bread  making  has  its  advantages,  it  cer- 
tainly becomes  necessary  to  exercise  more  care  than  when  sugar  is  used."  Not 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  malt  extract,  especially  if  strong,  is  needed,  too  much 
resulting  in  a  sticky  dough  of  dark  color.  ''The  amounts  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  depend  both  upon  the  strength  of  the  flour  and  the  activity  of 
the  extract    With  a  weak  flour  one  must  use  low  dlastatic  extracts,  while  with 
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Stronger  flours  one  may  use  larger  quantities  or  extracts  with  a  greater  diges- 
tive power." 

The  effects  of  the  addition  of  acids,  enzyms,  and  2  sorts  of  bacteria  Isolated 
from  flour  were  studied  with  a  view  to  determining  their  effect  when  normally 
present  in  doughs.  "Proteolytic  enzyms  had  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the 
gluten  when  Introduced  into  a  dough.  They  had  to  be  used  in  very  small  quan- 
tities or  the  dough  would  become  runny  and  sticky.  As  little  as  one  part  to 
4,000  parts  of  flour  produced  a  noticeable  effect,  and  when  used  in  larger  quan- 
tities it  was  decidedly  harmful.  While  it  was  not  possible  to  improve  bread  by 
adding  them,  the  experhnents  did  show,  however,  why  flours  that  had  germi- 
nated and  certain  malt  extracts  with  a  high  proteolytic  power  are  not  suitable 
for  making  bread.  Acids,  when  added  to  a  dough,  have  a  marked  '  shortening ' 
effect  upon  the  gluten,  and  up  to  a  certain  strength,  depending  upon  the  flour, 
they  shorten  the  period  of  fermentation  somewhat.  In  excess,  they  are  de- 
cidedly harmful,  for  they  weaken  the  flour  and  produce  bread  which  resembles 
that  made  with  impure  yeast" 

In  no  case  did  the  bacteria  studied  retard  the  action  of  the  yeast  "In  all 
cases  they  had  a  '  shortening '  effect  upon  the  gluten,  and  hence  shortened  some- 
what the  period  of  fermentation.  In  general,  the  bread  made  by  the  addition 
of  bacteria  was  smaller  in  volume  and  closer  grained,  approaching  more  nearly 
homemade  bread." 

The  studies  with  salt-rising  bread  noted  above  were  continued.  The  author 
found  that  with  this  method  of  bread  making  the  losses  were  0.46  per  cent  as 
compared  with  3.81  per  cent  in  the  case  of  yeast  bread  put  into  pans  at  once 
upon  mixing  the  dough,  and  5.15  per  cent  in  yeast  bread  normally  fermented. 
The  greater  loss  in  yeast  bread  is  in  part  due  to  the  longer  fermentation  period 
required. 

In  salt-rising  bread,  according  to  the  author,  no  alcohol  is  produced,  and 
.  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  gas  produced  is  hydrogen.  He  states  that  the  method 
of  making  salt-rising  bread  with  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium  Isolated  has 
given  satisfactory  results  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  connection  with  an  attempt  to  devise  a  method  of  saving  stale  bread,  ex- 
periments were  made  to  see  whether  it  could  not  be  used  in  place  of  cooked  flour 
in  bread  making  to  improve  the  yeast  growth.  The  bread  was  ground,  cook^ 
with  about  5  times  its  weight  of  water,  cooled  to  about  131°,  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  malt  extract  The  starch  was  flrst  liquefied  and  then  converted 
for  the  most  part  into  sugar  and  dextrin,  the  gluten  remaining  in  small  flakes. 
It  was  proposed  to  use  the  sugar  thus  formed  as  part  of  the  liquid  in  the  next 
day*s  baking  instead  of  cane  sugar  or  malt  extract  The  separated  gluten  when 
dried,  the  author  considers,  may  have  some  value  as  a  dial>etic  food  or  for  some 
similar  purpose. 

[Maize  starch  product  in  bread  makingl,  A.  P.  Pfeil  (Nat,  Baker,  H 
{1909),  No.  161,  pp.  5i,  56). — Preliminary  experiments  are  reported  on  the  value 
of  gelatinized  starch,  in  connection  with  small  quantities  of  malt  extract  lu 
bread  making  to  Insure  vigorous  growth  of  the  yeast,  which  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  an  abundance  of  sugar  or  sugar-yielding  matter. 

Analyses  of  banana  flour,  J.  A.  Bebthet  (BoL  Agr.  [Sao  Paulo'],  12. 
aer,,  1911,  No.  2,  pp,  127, 128). — ^Analyses  of  2  samples  are  reported. 

Chestnut  flour,  G.  Leoncini  and  C.  Manetti  (8taz,  8per.  Agr.  Ital.,  44 
{1911),  No.  1,  pp.  66-83). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  8  samples  of  chestnut  flour, 
and  Its  nutritive  value  discussed. 

Peculiar  spoiling  of  Brazil  nuts,  KttHL  (Pharm.  Zentralkalle,  51  {1910), 
No.  6,  p.  106;  a6«.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenussmtl.,  21  {1911), 
No.  10,  pff.  629,  630). — ^The  spoiled  nuts  showed  the  presence  of  AspergUlua 
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fiavua,  which  the  author  points  out  is  poisonous.  The  presence  of  this  fungus 
has  a  possible  importance  since  the  nut  is  so  largely  used  by  vegetarians. 

Very  young  veal  as  food,  L.  Hansoulle  (2.  Cong,  Intemat.  Hyg,  Aliment^ 
Bruxellea  [Proc],  1  (1910),  Sect.  3,  pp,  121-126), — From  a  summary  of  data 
the  author  concludes  that  the  sale  of  very  young  veal  should  be  prohibited. 
The  nutritive  value  of  such  veal,  he  points  out,  is  extremely  low,  60  per  cent 
of  the  dry  matter  consisting  of  extractives  and  gelatinoids.  Moreover,  it  has 
laxative  properties,  and  is  handled  and  marketed  under  conditions  which  the 
author  believes  promote  disease. 

Analyses  of  sour  milk  curd,  R.  Windisch  {Kis&rlet,  Kozlem.,  14  (1911),  No, 
2,  pp.  167,  168). — The  analytical  data  reported  are  based  on  the  analysis  of  a 
large  number  of  samples.  Such  cottage  cheese  is  much  used  in  Hungary  sea- 
soned in  various  ways,  and  also  In  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  dishes. 

Damaged  coffees,  D.  Grisfo  and  Pibabd  (3.  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg.  Aliment., 
Bruxelles  [Proc],  2  (1910),  Sect.  -},  pp.  192-194) .—Du  Santos  coffee  of  good 
quality  was  studied  under  conditions  resembling  those  which  prevail  when  coffee 
is  injured  by  rain  or  by  soaking  in  sea  water,  and  the  composition  of  the 
treated  berries  compared  with  that  of  normal  coffee  berries.  Attempts  were 
also  made  to  improve  and  utilize  the  damaged  coffee  after  roasting  it  at  a 
temperature  of  250*. 

According  to  the  authors,  coffee  soaked  in  fresh  water  undergoes  alcoholic 
fermentation ;  then  it  becomes  moldy  and  changes  color,  turning  green  and  then 
black,  the  final  discoloration  being  attributable  to  a  zymase  (laccase).  The  loss 
of  solid  substance  amounts  to  11.1  per  cent.  If  decomposition  is  arrested 
promptly  the  coffee  can  be  used  and  is  harmless.  If  the  changes  are  more 
pronounced,  the  decoction  has  an  undlsguisable  musty  taste  and  the  peculiar 
coffee  flavor  is  lost.  Coffee  soaked  in  sea  water  undergoes  greater  and  more 
undesirable  changes. 

Composition  of  some  genuine  wine  from  the  Province  of  Florence,  B, 
Salvaoobi  and  A.  Mazzaron  (Bol.  Min.  Agr.,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rome],  10  (1911), 
Ser.  C,  No.  5,  pp.  4^-47  )• — Fifty-four  analyses  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  keeping  quality  of  vinegar,  G.  Jobgensen  (2.  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg. 
Aliment.,  Bruxelles  [Proc],  2  (1910),  Sect.  4,  pp.  9-12). — It  was  found  In  a 
study  of  the  acetic  acid  content  and  appearance  of  20  samples  of  vinegar,  kept 
from  7  to  17  months,  that,  in  general,  the  loss  of  acid  was  insignificant  and  the 
change  in  appearance  small.  When  the  acid  content  was  noticeably  lowered 
the  vinegars  lost  their  clearness,  and  in  some  cases  were  viscous  and  un- 
attractive. Such  qualities,  when  found  in  weak  vinegar,  the  author  attributes 
to  spontaneous  changes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vinegar  is  clear,  its  weak- 
ness may  be  due  to  dilution  with  water  or  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms 
which  have  been  removed  by  straining. 

Tomato  catsup,  A.  MgGill  (LaJ).  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  BtU.  224,  PP- 
9). — ^Results  are  reported  of  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
tomato  catsup  collected  in  different  parts  of  Canada. 

Austrian  food  code  (Codex  Alimentarius  Austriacus.  Vienna,  Govt.,  1911, 
vol.  1,  pp.  XIV +461). — This  important  volume  contains  definitions  and  sepciflca- 
tions  for  food  materials,  beverages,  and  petroleum,  together  with  a  summary  of 
legislative  enactments  and  similar  material,  and  as  a  whole  is  the  official  source 
of  information  regarding  the  examination  and  valuation  of  food  and  certain 
other  products  in  Austria.  A  large  number  of  exi)erts  have  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  material  for  the  codex.  The  preface  is  by  F.  W.  Dafert,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  commission  having  the  work  in  charge,  and  there  is  also  an 
historical  introduction  explaining  the  development  and  extent  of  the  Austrian 
work  with  respect  to  valuation  and  the  suppression  of  adulteration  and  sophist- 
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cation  of  foods  and  other  materiala  The  present  codex  is  the  outgrowth  and 
completion  of  an  enterprise  begun  under  different  auspices  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

Analyses  and  inspection  work  at  the  acrricultural-chemical,  experimental, 
and  food  laboratory  at  Vorarlberg  in  Bregenz  in  1910,  J.  M.  Khasseb  {Ztachr. 
Landnc,  Versuchsto,  Oaterr.,  H  {1911),  No,  4,  pp.  582-^91). — Information  is 
given  regarding  the  character  and  extent  of  the  analytical  and  Inspection  work 
carried  on.  Analyses  of  commercial  soup  flavorings  are  reported  and  informa- 
tion given  regarding  the  food  inspection  work,  regulations  governing  the  sani- 
tary handling  and  marketing  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  inspection  of  fertilizers. 

Food  inspection  decision  (17.  S.  Dept,  Agr,,  Food  Insp.  Decision  138,  p.  1). — 
This  decision,  which  has  to  do  with  saccharin  in  food,  is  a  modification  of  Food 
Inspection  Decision  No.  135  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  368). 

Notices  of  judgment  {U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Notices  of  Judgment  895,  pp,  3; 
896-897,  p.  1  each;  898,  pp.  2;  899,  p,  1;  900,  pp,  16;  901,  pp.  2;  903-904,  pp. 
2  each;  906,  p.  1;  901-910,  pp.  2  each;  911^912,  p,  1  each;  915^19,  pp.  2  each; 
920,  p,  1;  921,  pp.  2;  922,  p.  1;  92Jh927,  pp.  2  each;  928,  pp.  3;  929-934,  PP.  2 
each;  935,  p.  1;  936-937,  pp.  2  each;  938,  p.  1;  939,  pp.  4;  940-946,  pp.  2  each; 
947-948,  p.  1  each;  949,  pp.  2;  950,  pp.  16;  951,  pp.  2;  952,  p.  1;  953-954,  pp.  2 
each;  955-957,  p.  1  each;  958-960,  pp.  2  each;  961,  p.  1;  962,  pp.  2;  963-964,  p.  1 
each;  965,  pp,  2;  966,  p,  1;  967-970,  pp.  2  each;  971-974,  p.  1  each;  975-978,  pp.  2 
each;  981,  p.  1;  982-983,  pp.  2  each;  984,  p.  1;  985-986,  pp,  2;  987,  pp.  3).— 
These  notices  of  Judgment  have  to  do  with  the  misbranding  of  coffee,  pork  and 
beans,  drug  products,  Maraschino  cherries,  lemon  flavor,  Harris's  lithla  water, 
evaporated  apples,  flour,  preserves,  "matzos,"  "pineapple"  oranges,  lemon  ex- 
tract, Buckhead  lithla  water,  olives,  a  food  product  ("Crown  glossine"), 
"flgprune  cereal,"  and  headache  tablets;  the  adulteration  of  Ice  cream  cones, 
tomato  pulp,  Jamaica  ginger  compound,  tomato  catsup,  frozen  eggs,  tomato 
ketchup,  shelled  peanuts,  evaporated  peaches,  prunes,  coffee,  confectioners' 
brown  glaze,  and  eggs;  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  a  drug  product, 
tomato  catsup,  olive  oil,  vinegar,  blackberry  cordial,  maple  sirup,  spirits  turpen- 
tine, vanilla  flavor,  "  Vanl-Kola  compound  sirup,"  Jamaica  ginger  and  flavoring 
extracts  (peppermint  and  wintergreen),  flavoring  extracts  (vanilla,  lemon,  and 
strawberry),  evaporated  apples^  coffee,  "salad  oil,"  "true  eggs  substitute," 
tomato  paste,  vanilla  extract,  and  cider  vinegar;  the  alleged  misbranding  of 
"  flavor  of  lemon  and  citral ;  "  the  misbranding  and  alleged  adulteration  of  vine- 
gar; the  adulteration  and  alleged  misbranding  of  evaporated  apples;  and  the 
alleged  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

The  influences  on  the  digestive  processes  of  different  beverages  taken 
during  meals,  Ide  (2.  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  Bmxelles  iProc.^,  1 
{1910),  Beet.  2,  pp.  23-29). — From  Investigations  carried  on  in  the  author's 
laboratory,  he  concludes  that  except  In  cases  of  abnormal  digestion  or  of  toxic 
beverages  the  influence  of  beverages  on  digestion  is  ordinarily  much  exagger- 
ated. Liquids  taken  In  ordinary  amounts  may  lessen  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
contents  for  a  short  time,  but  the  effect  Is  too  small  to  be  important  Tea  and 
coffee  the  author  regards  as  stimulants  to  the  secretion  of  digestive  juices. 
Milk  is  separated  into  water  and  curd  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  stomach,  and 
its  liquid  therefore  affects  digestion  no  more  than  does  water.  In  most  bever- 
ages of  acid  and  alkaline  properties  the  latter  are  so  feeble  that  they  intensify 
or  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  to  only  a  very  slight  degree. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  question  of  whether  beverages  are  appetizing 
is  more  Important  to  persons  in  health  than  their  chemical  nature. 

The  biological  rdle  of  potassium,  E.  Biebnacki  {Zenthl.  Oesam.  Physiol,  u. 
Path.  Btoffwechsels,  n.  ser.,  6  {1911),  No,  10,  pp.  ^(^/--}07).— The  data  reported 
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have  to  do  with  the  effect  of  diet  on  the  excretion  of  potassium.  According  to 
the  author,  the  excretion  is  greater  on  a  diet  rich  in  protein  and  poor  in  car- 
bohydrates than  on  one  in  which  these  conditions  are  reversed. 

The  relation  between  potassium  excretion  and  sodium  is  also  considered.  See 
also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  67). 

A  critical  study  of  the  process  of  add  excretion,  L.  J.  Henderson  {Jour, 
Biol,  Chem,,  9  {1911),  No,  5,  pp,  JjfOS-'^ZJ^,  dgms,  S).—As  is  the  case  with  tem- 
perature and  osmotic  pressure,  normal  neutrality  or  alkalinity,  the  author 
concludes,  is  adjusted  by  a  mechanism  within  the  body,  but  is  maintained 
permanently  by  exchanges  with  the  environmrait 

"The  acid  end  products  of  metabolism,  without  appreciably  changing  the 
actual  alkaline  reaction  constantly  take  up  alkali  from  blood  and  protoplasm. 
In  this  manner  there  is  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  normal  protective  equilibrium 
between  bases  and  acids.  This  tendency  is  held  in  check  by  the  kidney,  which 
in  the  process  of  urine  formation  reverses  the  reaction  of  neutralization  of 
ffcid  and  restores  to  the  blood  that  alkali  which  has  served  as  a  carrier  of  acid. 

"The  process  may  be  measured  both  quantitatively  and  in  respect  to  its 
efficiency.  The  quantity  of  acid  excreted  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  alkali 
which  must  be  added  to  urine  in  order  to  obtain  the  reaction  of  blood  plus 
the  amount  of  urinary  ammonia." 

A  method  for  carrying  out  such  measurements  is  described. 

According  to  the  author's  investigations  "the  preservation  of  the  normal 
alkalinity  of  the  body  is  due,  in  important  measure,  to  but  two  independeit 
factors,  excretion  of  ammonia  and  excretion  of  phosphates.  The  elaboration 
of  ammonia  and  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  as  an  end  product  of  meta- 
bolism make  possible  the  excretion  of  acid;  regulation  of  ammonia  production 
and  of  the  ratio  of  the  acid  to  the  alkaline  phosphates  of  urine  are  the  means 
of  regulating  the  acid  excretion." 

The  pressor  bases  of  the  urine— the  effect  of  age,  diet,  and  high  blood 
pressure  on  their  excretion,  W.  Bain  {Lancet  [London],  1911,  I,  No,  21,  pp. 
H09-U11,  figs,  S), — Pressor  bases — ^that  is,  substances  which  raise  the  arterial 
blood  pressure  of  animals  when  injected  intravenously — are  absent  from  the 
urine  of  children  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  and  apparently  begin  to  be  excreted 
at  about  the  age  of  14. 

"A  vegetable  diet  considerably  reduces  the  amount  formed.  Sggs  and  fish 
reduce  the  quantity  to  some  extent,  but  if  chicken  is  taken  the  amount  is  but 
little  less  than  one  obtains  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  containing  butcher's  meat 

"The  bases  are  either  absent  or  considerably  diminished  in  cases  of  high 
blood  pressure.  Doubtless  the  diminution  in  some  cases  is  partially  attributable 
to  low  dietary,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  recorded  in  this  paper  the  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  the  bases  are  retained  in  the  system  and  produce  the  rise  in 
pressure. 

"  In  gouty  patients  with  normal  blood  pressure  the  pressor  bases  are  excreted 
in  normal  amounts." 

Methods  of  studying  diet  in  different  classes  of  society,  P.  Albebtoni  and 
P.  TuLLio  {2,  Cong,  Internal,  Hyg,  Aliment,,  Bruxellea  [Proc],  1  {1910),  Sect, 

1,  pp,  130-168), — Methods  for  conducting  dietary  studies  and  related  work  are 
outlined  and  results  of  the  investigation  of  Albertoni  and  Rossi  summarized 
(B.S.  B.,  25,  p.  286). 

The  energy  value  of  food  materials  and  dietary  standards,  H.  Kcettutz 

2.  Cong,  Intemat.  Hyg.  AUment,,  Bruxelles  [Procl,  1  {1910),  Sect.  1,  pp. 
23-33). — From  a  summary  of  data  the  author  concludes  that  the  conflicting 
results  obtained  by  the  various  investigators  indicate  clearly  that  nutritive 
requirements  vary  with  individuals  and  with  the  same  individual  under  differ- 
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ent  conditions,  and  that  the  prescription  of  a  diet,  like  the  practice  of  medicine, 
is  therefore  an  art  rather  than  an  exact  science. 

Diet  of  the  white  man  in  the  Cong^o,  Dbtepondt  {2.  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg. 
Aliment,  Bruxellea  {Proc.^,  1  {1910),  Sect.  2,  pp.  6^78).— Many  questions 
which  concern  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food,  the  character  of  the  diet 
which  is  desirable,  etc.,  are  discussed.  The  author  believes  that  in  tropical 
regions  generous  amounts  of  meat  combined  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
vegetables  should  be  used,  since  animal  foods  require  less  expenditure  of  energy 
for  their  digestion  and  assimilation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  vegetable  foods 
increase  a  tendency  to  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  The  natives,  he  states,  live  on  a 
vegetable  diet  in  times  of  peace,  but  use  animal  foods  when  engaged  in  warfare. 
Similarly,  when  they  are  hired  to  perform  fairly  severe  work  for  Europeans,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  give  them  meat  Much  information  is  summarized 
regarding  the  character  and  food  qualities  of  native  food  materials. 

A  campaign  ration,  J.  B.  E.  Haeffel^  {2,  Cong,  Intemat,  Hyg,  Aliment,, 
Bruwellea  [Proc],  2  {1910),  Beat,  7,  pp,  38-41). — French  army  ratlons^re  dis- 
cussed, and  suggestions  made  regarding  the  use  of  less  bulky  rations  when  on 
the  march  or  in  the  field. 

Diet  in  Belgian  prisons,  H.  Vandeputte  {2.  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg,  Aliment,, 
Bruxelles  [Proc],  1  {1910),  Sect.  2,  pp.  S7,  38). — The  amount  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon  supplied  in  central  and  secondary  prisons  in  Belgium  is  calculated. 
Though  doubtless  adequate,  the  diets  are  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  owing 
to  their  extreme  simplicity  and  monotony.  Some  method  for  introducing  variety 
is  advocated,  such  as  possibly  the  purchase  of  additional  materials  at  the 
prison  canteen. 

Dietaries  in  Belgian  prisons,  F.  Dattwe  {2,  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg.  Aliment,, 
Bruxelles  [Proc],  1  {1910),  Sect.  2,  pp.  49-65). — ^The  winter  and  summer  diet 
of  the  central  prisoners,  according  to  the  author's  summary,  supply,  in  round 
numbers,  138  and  129  gm.  protein  per  day,  respectively,  with  an  energy  value 
of  3,300  and  3,320  calories.  Similar  values  for  the  winter  and  summer  diet  of 
the  secondary  prisoners  are  120  and  111  gm.  protein  and  3,225  and  3,131  calories. 
These  figures  represent  food  as  purchased.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  monot- 
onous character  of  the  diet,  and  some  suggestions  are  made  for  improvement. 

The  diet  of  prisoners,  Delmabcel  (2.  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  Brux- 
elles [Proc],  1  {1910),  Sect,  2,  pp.  39-iB), — ^According  to  the  author's  summary, 
the  diet  In  Belgian  central  and  secondary  prisons  supplies  about  100  gm.  protein 
and  from  2,800  to  2,900  calories  per  day. 

The  proportion  of  wages  spent  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  body  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  a  definite  amount  of  mechanical  work,  A.  M.  Imbebt 
(2.  Cong.  Intemat,  Hyg.  Aliment,,  Bruxelles  [Proc],  1  {1910),  Sect,  1,  pp.  113, 
174). — The  author  concludes  that  about  1/16  of  the  daily  income  (80  cts.  in 
round  numbers)  was  spent  for  the  portion  of  the  food  which  provided  the 
energy  (900  calories)  expended  in  mechanical  work  performed  by  the  subject 
under  investigation. 

The  energy  problem  in  living  organisms,  G.  Fano  {2.  Cong,  Intemat.  Hyg. 
AUment.,  Bruxelles  [Proc},  1  (1910),  Sect,  1,  pp.  15-17), —A  critical  discussion 
of  body  energetics. 

The  i>088ibilit7  of  Increasing  the  working  power  of  muscles  by  training, 
B.  Palm4n  {Skand,  Arch,  Physiol.,  24  {1910),  No,  2-4,  PP^  168-186,  dgms.  5).— 
The  results  of  an  extended  study  showing  the  beneficial  effects  of  training  are 
reported,  in  which  the  work  consisted  in  raising  a  weight. 

The  effect  of  different  variables  upon  fatigue,  E.  Palm£n  {Skand.  Arch, 
Physiol.,  24  {1910),  No,  2-4,  PP-  197-225,  dgms,  5).— The  investigations  have  to 
do  with  the  work  noted  above. 
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The  energy  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  muscular  work  and  inteUeo- 
tual  work,  H.  Renattld  (2,  Cong.  Iniemat.  Hyg.  Aliment.,  Bruxelles  [Proc],  1 
(1910),  Sect,  i,  pp.  11-14) » — ^According  to  the  author's  summary,  the  same 
general  laws  which  govern  muscular  work  hold  also  for  mental  work. 

The  brain,  he  concludes,  is  subject  to  osmosis^  as  are  the  other  organs  of  the 
body.  As  the  muscle  cells  when  they  become  active  utilize  some  form  of 
carbohydrate,  so  the  cerebral  cells  utilize  a  special  substance,  chromatin. 
Morphological  changes  corresponding  to  those  in  the  glandular  c^ls  which  pro- 
duce external  secretions  also  take  place  in  the  cortical  cells  according  as  the 
latter  are  in  a  state  of  psychic  activity  or  repose.  Psychic  activity,  like  mus- 
cular activity,  occasions  an  increased  flow  of  blood  tlirough  the  organ  and  an 
increase  in  waste  products,  as  is  shown  by  the  highly  toxic  character  of  the 
urine  in  subjects  performing  severe  intellectual  work.  But  whereas  in  the  case 
of  muscular  activity  the  chemical  reactions  and  heat  liberation  can  be  local- 
ized and  measured  in  the  muscle  itself,  this  has  not  yet  been  done  in  tbe  case 
of  intellectual  activity.  In  the  latter  not  one  set  of  cells,  but  probably  the 
entire  neuro-muscular  system,  is  called  into  play.  In  short,  while  it  has  beeu 
demonstrated  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  holds  in  mental  work, 
it  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  impossible  to  measure  the  exchanges  which 
accompany  it. 

Calorimetry  with  human  subjects,  G.  Weiss  (2.  Cong.  Intemat.  Hyg.  All- 
tnent.,  Bruwelles  [Proc],  1  (1910),  Sect.  1,  pp.  d^-^4).— A  historical  and  critical 
survey. 

Friction  in  the  bomb  calorimeter,  H.  A.  Koesleb  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  44 
(1910),  No.  1,  pp.  80-84;  ah8.  in  Chem.  News,  103  (1911),  No.  2667,  pp.  2,  5).— 
A  method  for  determining  the  heating  effect  due  to  the  friction  of  the  stirrer 
in  bomb  calorimetry  work  was  evolved,  and  the  results  of  a  number  of  deter- 
minations reported.  The  magnitude  of  the  rate  of  rise  in  temperature,  due  to 
such  friction,  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  heat  determinations,  according 
to  the  author,  provided  it  is  uniform  throughout  the  time  of  the  determinatlcm. 

AiriHAL  PBODVCTIOH. 

Breeding  farm  animals,  F.  R.  Marshall  (Chicago,  1911,  pp.  287,  figs.  49). — 
As  stated  in  the  preface,  "  the  main  object  of  this  book  is  to  direct  attention 
away  from  profitless  speculations  that  have  necessarily  characterized  some 
earlier  books,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  more  tangible,  the  physical  basis 
of  heredity.  ...  It  has  been  the  aim  to  limit  discussion  to  points  upon  which 
scientific  opinion  is  quite  well  agreed,  though  this  has  not  been  altogether 
possible." 

In  the  chapters  on  "germ  cells,"  "the  offspring  during  gestation,"  and 
"Menders  law"  will  be  found  such  information  as  the  author  has  gleaned 
from  the  biological  field  that  is  of  value  to  the  practical  breeder.  The  author 
shows  that  a  scientific  study  of  the  physical  aspects  of  heredity  lead  to  con- 
clusions that  are  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  men  who  have  produced 
the  best  types  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Among  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  practical  side  of  breeding  are  the  following :  Pedigrees  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, foundation  and  management  of  a  breeding  business,  and  breeding  associa- 
tions. 

On  the  interrelations  of  genetic  factors,  W.  Bateson  and  B.  G.  PuwNarr 
(Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  [Londcn^,  Ser.  B,  84  (1911),  No.  B  568,  pp.  5-«).— Results 
obtained  with  plants  examined  in  the  light  of  the  presence  and  absence  hypothe- 
sis showed  two  distinct  conditions,  first,  a  system  of  partial  coupling  under 
which  two  factors  are  generally  associated,  and  a  ^stem  of  cqmpl^te^repul- 
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Blon  (spurious  allelomorphism).  Further  work  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  repulsion  in  one  case  between  the  same  two  factors  which  had  been  coupled 
in  another  case.  The  authors  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  A,  a,  and  B,  b,  are 
two  allelomorphic  pairs  subject  to  coupling  and  repulsion  the  factors  A  and  B 
repel  each  other  In  the  gametogenesis  of  the  double  heterozygote  resulting  from 
the  union  Ab  X  aB,  but  will  be  coupled  in  the  gametogenesis  of  the  double 
heterozygote  resulting  from  the  union  AB  X  ab.  The  Fi  heterozygote  is  ostai- 
slbly  identical  in  the  two  cases,  but  its  offspring  reveals  the  distinction.  The 
possible  significance  of  coupling  and  repulsion  for  breeding  operations  is 
discussed. 

Under  a  given  system  In  which  a  pair  of  factors  are  coupled  it  is  possible 
to  produce  repulsion  by  breeding  together  the  rarer  terms  of  the  coupled 
series,  namely,  Ab  and  aB,  but  the  authors  see  no  way  to  construct  a  coupling 
eystem  for  the  repelling  system  in  the  absence  of  a  fresh  variation.  "This 
consideration  has  an  obvious  application  to  those  cases  in  which  sex  operates 
as  a  repelling  factor.  In  the  fowl,  the  canary,  and  Abraxas  groasulariata 
femaleness  thus  acts  as  a  repelling  factor  against  various  elements  determining 
pigmentation,  and  our  experience  of  the  plants  leads  us  to  suppose  that  if  the 
factors  involved  could  be  built  up  in  the  right  combinations  femaleness  might 
be  coupled  with  the  factors  it  now  repels.'* 

"Extraordinary  consequences,  both  to  the  distribution  of  the  sexes,  to  the 
distribution  of  factors  between  them,  and  perhaps  to  the  causation  of  fertility, 
must  be  anticipated  if  this  condition  could  be  fulfilled.  There  may  be  an  in- 
direct way  of  actually  accomplishing  these  results.  For,  seeing  that  sex  in  the 
fowl  acts  as  a  repeller  of  at  least  three  other  factors,  when  birds  are  built  up 
so  as  to  be  heterozygous  for  several  of  these,  some  of  them  may  be  found  able 
to  take  precedence  of  the  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  annul  the  present  repul- 
sions, with  subsequent  coupling  as  a  consequence." 

An  experiment  in  double  mating,  V.  L.  Kellogg  (Bcience,  n.  «er.,  SS 
{1911),  No.  855 J  pp.  78S-789). — ^A  discussion  of  apparent  aberrations  in  double 
mating  of  silkworm  moths  in  work  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1155). 

Double  mating  of  silkworm  moths,  W.  E.  Castle  (Science,  n.  «er.,  34 
{1911),  No.  862,  pp.  15-21). — Ck>mment8  on  the  article  noted  above  are  given, 
the  view  being  expressed  that  double  mating  has  produced  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  results  of  single  mating,  but  that  the  work  under  discussion  demon- 
strates variance  in  dominance  in  common  with  results  obtained  by  Couatgne 
and  Toyama. 

Measures  for  the  protection  and  development  of  the  national  production 
of  live  stock  (Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  8oc.  Intel.,  2 
{1911),  No.  5,  pp.  265-273).— This  contains  statistical  data  and  other  infor- 
mation on  the  live-stock  industry  in  Italy,  and  proposes  federal  measures  for  its 
promotion. 

Economic  importance  of  live-stock  production,  H.  W.  Mttmfobd  {Amer. 
Breeders  Mag.,  2  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  46^2,  figs.  5).— This  contains  statistics  on 
the  world's  supply  of  live  stock,  and  the  importance  of  increasing  the  live-stock 
production  of  this  country  is  pointed  out. 

On  the  botanical  and  chemical  composition  of  different  varieties  of  hay, 
B.  Tacke  (Fuhling's  Landto.  Ztg.,  59  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  361-S74;  ahs.  in  Zenthl. 
Agr.  Chem.,  40  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  /S2-i 97). —Chemical  analyses  are  reported  of 
samples  of  hay  which  were  gathered  from  different  places,  the  chief  object  being 
to  compare  marsh  hay  with  that  grown  on  the  moors.  The  species  of  grasses 
composing  the  principal  part  of  each  sample  of  hay  are  enumerated. 

Special  feeding  stuff  analyses,  1911,  R.  E.  Rose  and  E.  P.  Gbeene  {Fla. 
Quart.  Bui.,  Dept.  Agr.,  21  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  i02-i09).— Analyses  are  reported 
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of  cottonseed  meal,  bran,  middlings,  ship  stuff,  rice  flour,  hominy  feed,  dried 
beet  pulp,  and  mixed  feed& 

Stock  foods  and  feeding:  staffs,  B.  F.  Labd  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Bpt  1909, 
pp,  SOy  31), — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  wbeat  bran,  aborts, .  middlings,  mixed 
feeds,  and  stock  foods. 

Feeding  stuffs,  B.  F.  Ladd  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pii.  40,  41). — 
Analyses  are  reported  of  middlings,  com  and  oats,  ground  oil  meal,  flax  bran, 
molasses  feed,  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds. 

Feeding  stuffs,  F.  V.  Dabbibhibe  and  W.  Goodwin  (Jour,  SoiUheaat,  Agr, 
Col,  Wye,  1910,  No,  19,  pp.  «i2i3-£50).— Analyses  are  reported  of  cottonseed  cake, 
compound  cake,  barley  dust,  middlings,  and  flab  meal. 

On  the  use  of  com  cobs  for  feeding:  animalB,  L.  Danesi  and  F.  Scubti 
(8taz,  8per,  Agr.  Ital,,  43  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  273-282;  aha.  in  Zentbl,  Agr.  Chem., 
40  (1911),  No.  5,  pp,  368,  559).— Analyses  are  reported  (Hi  the  nutritive  value  of 
com  cobs  from  different  yarietieB  of  com*  and  their  value  for  feeding  stock  is 
discussed. 

The  conservation  of  produots  frcna  migax  factories  and  distilleries^  B. 
Sabcin  (Ore,  Hehd.  8yndioat  Fabr.  Sucre  Fram^e,  1909,  No,  1079;  o6«.  in 
Ztschr,  Ver,  Deut,  Zuckerindua,,  1910,  No,  649,  II,  p,  105;  Zentbl,  Agr,  Chem., 
40  (1911),  No.  3,  p,  212).— A  method  for  treating  beet  chips  with  a  lactic  ferment 
known  as  "lacto-pulp"  is  deocribed.  Successful  experimenter  in  feeding  the 
fermented  product  to  cattle  and  sheep  are  reported. 

Notices  of  Judgment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Notices  of  Judgment  902,  913,  p.  1 
each;  923,  pp,  i?).— These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  alfalfk  hay  and  stock 
feeds. 

Observations  on  xumlnatlen,  B.  Belc  (Physiologische  u/nd  Klinische  Bee- 
bachtungen  uber  die  Ru/m4nation,  Inaug,  Diss.,  UnU),  Qiessen,  1910,  pp.  92;  rev. 
in  Zentbl.  Biochem,  u.  Biophys,,  10  (1910),  No,  9-10,  pp.  453,  45Ji). — ^The  average 
number  of  movements  of  the  Jaw  to  masticate  1  bolus  was  as  follows :  Grown 
cattle,  49;  calves,  60;  sheep,  78;  and  goats,  60.  The  number  of  seconds  the 
bolus  remained  in  the  mouth  was  for  mature  cattle  53,  calves  55,  sheep  61,  and 
goats  70.  Rumination  began  from  }  to  li  hours  after  eating.  In  all  rumi- 
nants there  were  from  4  to  6  masticating  periods,  lasting  from  25  to  35  minutes. 

The  significance  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  energy  of  digestion  of 
cattle,  K.  Dahh  (Biochem,  Ztschr,,  28  (1910),  No,  &-6,  pp.  456-^03;  abs.  in 
Zentbl.  Physiol.,  25  (1911),  No.  2,  p.  86).— To  compare  a  ration  rich  In  fiber 
with  an  easily  digested  ration  a  young  bull  was  givoi  a  daily  ration  of  5  kg. 
of  hay  and  1  kg.  of  barley  for  10  days.  In  the  second  period  of  the  same 
length  the  ration  consisted  of  1.5  kg.  of  hay  and  2.5  kg.  of  barley.  This  con- 
tained 1,086  gm.  less  of  raw  fiber  than  the  former  ration,  and  required  549 
calories  leas  energy.  The  oiergy  required  for  chewing  and  for  ruminating  1  kg. 
of  hay  was  determined  to  be  52.3  and  41.9  calories,  respectively.  Bight  per 
cent  more  energy  was  required  when  standing  than  when  lying  down. 

On  substituting  a  foreign  fat  for  milk  fat  in  feeding  skim  milk  to  calves, 
C.  Besana  (8taz.  8per.  Agr.  ItaL,  43  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  86--90;  abs.  in  ZetUbl. 
Agr.  Chem,,  40  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  501,  502).— Margarin  and  skim  milk  were 
gradually  substituted  for  whole  milk  in  feeding  4  calves,  which  made  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  0.717, 1.23,  0.897,  and  0.923  kg.,  respectively. 

Breeding  from  ewes  at  an  early  age,  J.  Mackintosh  (Jour.  Southeast.  Agr. 
Col.  Wye,  1910,  No.  19,  pp.  25-29). —A  later  report  of  work  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R..  25,  p.  273).  During  the  second  year  the  difference  in  weight  between 
the  2  lots  of  ewes  was  diminished  because  the  earlier  bred  ewes  lost  much 
less  in  live  weight  than  did  the  lot  of  ewes  mated  at  20  months  of  age. 
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Tlie  caracul  breed  of  sheep,  C.  C  Young  (Amer.  Breeders  Moff.^  2  (1911), 
No.  i,  pp.  84-46,  figs.  9). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  diaracteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  Arabi  or  caracal  breed  of  sheep,  and  on  the  characters  of  the 
fleece  obtained  from  crosses  with  Arabi  breeds,  which  tbe  auth<Mr  thinks  are 
superior  to  the  imported  Persian  lamb  skins  now  sold  In  the  United  States. 
Grosses  with  long  wools^  particularly  Lincolna*  have  so  tax  produced  the  best 
fleece& 

[The  supply  of  mutton  and  wool  to  Great  Britain  from  outside  sources] 
(Mark  Lane  Express,  105  (1911),  No.  4161,  pp.  875,  877,  879).— An  extract  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Twelfth  Intemational  €k>nference  of  Sheep  Breeders, 
Norwich,  England,  June,  1911,  in  which  are  forecasted  the  probable  sources  of 
the  world's  future  supplies  of  mutton  and  wooL 

Sheep  industry  of  New  Zealand,  H.  D.  Bakeb  (DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  8.1, 14  (1911),  No.  189,  pp.  68d-^A5).— A  report  on  the  growth  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  New  Zealand. 

Growing  hogs  in  Nebraska,  W.  P.  Stxyobm  (Nebraska  8ta.  BuL  121,  pp.  40, 
figs.  5). — ^Thls  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  several  years'  work  on  (1)  the 
cost  of  the  average  pig  when  it  has  reached  the  weis^t  of  60  lbs.,  (2)  the  cost 
of  keeping  brood  sows,  and  (3)  the  cost  of  growing  pigs  on  alftJfa  pastiure  and 
grain. 

Twenty-four  old  sows,  pastured  during  the  sunmier  on  alfalfa  with  no  grain, 
were  fed  a  Us^t  ration  of  com  and  alfalfa  hay  until  farrowing  time,  at  a  cost 
of  $5.19  fbr  grain  and  $1.50  for  alftdfit  hay.  The  cost  of  feed  fh)m  farrow- 
ing time  until  the  pigs  weighed  60  lbs.  was  $11.89,  and  with  pasturage  at  $1.50 
the  total  cost  per  sow  was  $20.08.  The  sows  made  an  ayerage  gain  of  66  lbs., 
which  is  credited  at  $3.80,  making  the  cost  per  pig  at  the  above  age  $2.79. 

Young  sows  weighing  about  70  lbs.  each,  pastured  on  alfalfa  supplemented 
with  a  grain  mixture  of  com  and  wheat,  made  an  average  dally  gain  per  head 
of  0.87  lb.  It  required  833  lbs.  of  grain,  at  a  cost  of  $3.34,  to  produce  100  lbs. 
of  gain.  They  were  then  put  on  a  scant  rye  pasture  and  fed  a  mixture  of 
com,  barley,  and  chopped  alfalfa  until  farrowing  time.  On  this  feed  they 
gained  0.88  lb.  per  head  daily,  requiring  466  lbs.  of  grain  and  163  lbs.  of 
alfalfa,  at  a  cost  of  $4.56,  per  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Charging  $1.60  for  pasture, 
the  total  cost  per  sow  until  the  pigs  weighed  50  lbs.  was  $22.54.  The  sows 
made  an  avarage  gain  of  168  lbs.,  which  is  credited  at  $9.91,  making  the  net 
cost  $2.34  per  60-lb.  pig. 

In  a  similar  experiment  with  20  old  sows  in  which  the  sui^ementlng  feed 
consisted  of  com,  wheat,  emmer,  and  alfalfa  meal,  to  which  was  added  a  little 
oil  meal  after  farrowing,  the  cost  per  pig  at  50  ]b&  weight  was  $1.70. 

Twoity-flve  young  sows  on  alfalfb  pasture  supplemented  with  com  and  wheat 
-made  a  daily  gain  of  0.8  lb.  each,  at  a  cost  of  $3.69  per  100  lbs.  gain  for  the 
grain.  They  were  then  put  on  a  small  rye  pasture  and  fed  a  mixture  of  com 
and  barley,  and  later  on  corn  and  wheat  with  chopped  alftoilfa  until  farrowing 
time.  On  this  ration  they  gained  0.96  lb.  each  par.  day,  consuming  430  lbs. 
of  grain  and  138  lb&  alfalfa  per  100  lbs.  of  gain.  The  pigs  from  these  sows 
at  50  lbs.  of  weight  cost  $1.96  each. 

In  an  experiment  with  7  sows  with  fall  litters  the  feed  consisted  of  alfalfa 
pasture  alone  supplemented  with  a  small  amount  of  grain  before  farrowing. 
The  grain  feed  after  farrowing  consisted  of  com,  wheat,  and  barl^.  The  cost 
per  pig  at  50  lbs.  weight  in  this  test  was  $1.88.  "  The  average  results  of  the 
6  preceding  lots  of  hogs  indicate  that  the  cost  of  the  50-lb.  pig  was  $2.13,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $4.26  per  100  lbs.  This  does  not  include  cost  of  labor  or  equip- 
ment or  interest  on  investment" 
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In  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  cost  of  growing  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture 
and  grain,  part  of  which  has  already  been  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  19»  p.  266),  169 
pigs  in  5  lots,  weighing  from  57  to  71  lbs.  each,  were  fed  from  63  to  112  days. 
The  grain  rations  consisted  of  various  mixtures  of  com,  barley,  and  wheat,  and 
corn  alone.  The  pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.8  lb.,  and  it 
required  308  lbs.  of  grain,  at  a  cost  of  $2.80,  per  100  lbs.  of  gain.  Charging 
pasture  at  from  0.3  to  0.4  ct  per  head  daily,  the  average  cost  per  100  lbs.  gain 
for  the  5  lots  was  $3.25. 

In  another  test  198  pigs,  averaging  65.4  lbs.  each,  were  fed  in  6  lots  as  above, 
except  that  rye  was  used  in  some  of  the  grain  mixtures.  They  made  an  average 
daily  gain  per  head  of  0.67  lb.  and  required  370  lbs.  of  grain,  at  a  cost  of  $3.25, 
per  100  lbs.  gain.  Including  pasture,  the  total  cost  per  100  lbs.  gain  in  this 
test  was  $3.73. 

In  a  test  in  which  113  50-lb.  pigs  were  pastured  on  alfalfa  and  fed  a  full 
ration  of  soaked  com  the  daily  gain  per  head  was  0.72  lb.  It  required  270  lbs. 
grain,  at  a  cost  of  $2.27,  per  100  lbs.  gain,  and  including  pasture,  the  cost  per 
100  lbs.  gain  was  $2.48.  In  a  similar  test  with  97  pigs  the  gain  was  0.51  lb., 
and  it  required  303.4  lbs.  grain,  at  a  cost  of  $2.55,  or  including  pasture  $2.92, 
per  100  lbs.  gain. 

The  210  pigs  last  mentioned  were  subsequently  divided  into  6  lots  and  were 
fed  com  on  alfalfa  pasture^  except  1  lot,  which  was  fed  mixed  grain  and  tank- 
age. The  average  daily  gains  per  head  averaged  from  0.9  to  0.98  lb.,  at  a  cost, 
including  pasturage,  of  from  $2.54  to  $4.96  per  100  lbs.  gain.  "A  summary  of 
these  5  years,  where  792  pigs  were  fed  various  amounts  of  com  and  other 
giuins,  indicates  that  the  average  cost  of  the  grain  and  pasture  for  100  lbs.  of 
gain  was  $3.30." 

The  author  states  that  in  these  experiments  wheat  and  barley  always  in- 
creased the  cost  In  figuring  the  above  cost  data  the  following  prices  were  used : 
Hogs  5.9  cts.  per  pound;  corn  47  eta,  wheat  70  cts.,  barley  40  cts.,  rye  56  cts, 
per  bushel;  oil  meal  $30,  tankage  $40,  alfalfa  meal  $15,  chopped  alfalfa  $10, 
and  alfalfa  hay  $8  per  ton. 

On  the  use  of  dried  yeast  and  dried  potatoes  for  feeding  horses,  Voltz 
{Ztschr.  8pmtu8indU8.y  33  {1910),  Nos.  47,  pp.  579,  580;  48,  pp.  588,  589;  49, 
pp.  600,  601;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Agr.  Chem.,  40  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  413-416)^— 
Experiments  showed  that  rations  for  horses  could  be  cheapened  by  substitut- 
ing dried  yeast  and  dried  potatoes  for  about  one-half  of  the  grain  ration. 
Feeding  experiments  with  swine  and  white  rats,  and  metabolism  experiments 
with  rats  and  sheep  are  also  reported. 

Draft  dogs,  G.  Lavbielle  {Bui.  Mens.  Boc.  Cent,  Agr.,  Hori.  et  Aoclim, 
Nice,  50  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  354-359;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Romel,  BuU 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  p.  313). — ^A  historical  and  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  dog  as  a  draft  animal.  At  the  present  time  about  160,000 
are  used  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  10,000  of  which  are  in  Bmssels  and  its 
suburbs.  The  value  of  the  labor  of  the  dogs  per  head  and  day  is  estimated  at 
50  centimes  (10  cents).  An  average  mastiff  can  draw  a  load  of  from  100  to  150 
kg.  for  a  distance  of  12  kilometers  in  an  hour  without  fatigue. 

Protein  concentrates  for  winter  chickens,  B.  L.  Habtwell  and  W.  F.  KntK- 
PATRICK  {Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui.  145,  pp.  3-40). — ^This  bulletin  reports  experi- 
ments supplementary  to  those  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  470). 

To  compare  the  eflPect  of  certain  concentrates  when  fed  to  winter-hatched 
chicks,  7  lots,  each  of  35  White  Wyandottes  2  weeks  old,  were  fed  a  basal  ration 
consisting  of  corn  meal,  cracked  com,  mixed  feed,  and  alfalfa,  supplemeited 
with  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  granulated  milk,  or  animal  meal,  sufficient  in 
each  case  to  supply  an  equal  amount  of  protein.    Two  lots  each  were  fed  the 
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Unseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  and  granulated  milk  rations.  The  phosphorus  content 
of  the  ration  of  one  each  of  these  lots  was  equalized  with  that  of  the  animal 
meal  ration  by  the  addition  of  bone  ash,  and  as  this  caused  an  excess  of  calcium 
in  the  granulated  milk  ration  ground  limestone  was  added  to  all  the  other 
rations.  The  authors  state  that  this  experiment  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  add- 
ing ash  constituents  to  rations  composed  entirely  of  vegetable  products,  and  that 
unless  this  is  done  development  seems  almost  impossible  with  such  rations. 
Even  the  ration  containing  granulated  milk  was  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
bone  ash.  "Within  4  weeks  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  breasts  of  the  chicks 
which  were  fed  the  rations  containing  linseed  meal  and  gluten  feed,  without 
ash,  had  begun  to  be  crooked.  Even  with  the  ash  constituents  added  these  2 
concentrates  were  unsatisfactory." 

To  compare  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  bone  ash  and  different  amounts  of 
ground  limestone  to  the  ration  3  lots  each  of  14  two-weeks  old  Ck)mish  Game- 
White  Wyandotte  chicks  were  fed  the  same  basal  ration  as  in  the  previous  ex- 
periment, supplemented  with  cottonseed  meal  on  an  equal  protein  basis  with 
the  animal  meal  ration  above.  Lot  1  received  no  added  ash  constituents,  lot  2 
enough  bone  ash  and  ground  limestone  to  supply  phosphorus  and  calcium  equal 
to  the  animal  meal  ration  In  the  previous  experiment,  and  the  ration  of  lot  8 
differed  from  that  of  lot  2  only  in  having  3  times  as  much  limestone.  The 
experiment  was  begun  October  26, 1907,  and  by  December  2  all  the  chicks  in  lot 
1  had  died.  The  chicks  in  lot  2  began  to  show  signs  of  leg  weakness  December 
20,  and  3  afterwards  died.  None  of  lot  3  died.  The  experiment  was  concluded 
February  3,  1908,  at  which  time  lot  2  weighed  10.29  lbs.  and  lot  3  13.91  lbs.  per 
10  chicks. 

The  concentrates  mentioned  above  and  beef  scrap  were  compared  in  an  experi- 
ment in  which  the  protein  content  of  each  ration  was  the  same  but  the  basal 
ration  so  varied  that  the  nutritive  ratio  was  about  1 : 3,  except  that  the  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  the  linseed  meal  ration  was  lowered  to  1 : 4  on  account  of  stickiness 
of  the  mash,  and  a  lot  was  fed  a  ration  of  beef  scrap,  nutritive  ratio  1 : 4,  for 
comparison.  In  addition  mangel-wurzels  amounting  to  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  other  foods  were  allowed.  The  chicks  were  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
about  3  weeks  old,  29  being  in  each  lot.  The  live  weight  respectively  per  10 
chicks  for  the  various  lots,  after  49  days,  were  as  follows :  On  linseed  meal  5.97, 
cottonseed  meal  8.77,  beef  scrap  (1:4)  7.87,  beef  scrap  (1:3)  9.51,  animal 
meal  6.13,  gluten  feed  6.89,  and  granulated  milk  9.7  lbs. 

Bone  ash  and  floats  were  compared  as  sources  of  calcium  phosphate.  The 
only  difference  in  condition  of  the  bones  that  could  be  detected  in  the  experlmait 
was  that  the  legs  of  the  lot  fed  floats  were  slightly  more  crooked  than  those  of 
the  other  lot 

No  advantage  was  derived  by  the  addition  of  sugar  to  a  ration  for  finishing 
broilers  fed  a  basal  ration  of  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  beef  scrap,  and  whole  milk. 

Different  concentrates  with  limestone  grit  and  a  constant  amount  of  bone  ash 
were  fed  to  7  lots,  each  consisting  of  32  White  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  31  weeks 
old  and  fed  a  basal  ration  of  com  meal,  wheat  bran,  cracked  wheat  and  com, 
and  bone  ash,  supplemented  with  granulated  milk,  milk  albumin  (71.1  per  cent 
protein),  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  animal  meal,  or  beef  scrap.  As  in  pre- 
vious experiments,  the  same  amount  of  protein  was  supplied  in  the  different 
concentrates,  and  the  amounts  of  com  meal  and  wheat  bran  were  so  varied  as 
to  secure  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:3,  except  that  one  lot  was  given  a  smaller 
amount  of  milk  albumin,  making  the  nutritive  ratio  1 : 4.  Beets  served  as  green 
food.  During  the  course  of  the  experiment  certain  changes  and  additions  in 
the  basal  rations  widened  the  nutritive  ratio  of  all  the  rations  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  unit.    The  weight  per  10  chicks  at  the  end  of  70  days  was  as 
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foUows:  Granulated  milk  lot  &87,  milk  albmnln  (narrower  ratio)  18^,  milk 
albumin  (wider  ratio)  13.09,  cottonseed  meal  8.64,  gluten  meal  7.28,  animal 
meal  10.07,  and  beef  scrap  10.32  lbs. 

To  compare  beef  scrap  (in  both  large  and  small  amounts),  cottonseed  meal, 
and  gluten  meal»  4  lots  of  21  Rhode  Island  Reds  4  we^s  old  were  fed  from 
March  17  to  May  19.  The  basal  ration  consisted  of  com  meal,  wheat  bran, 
cracked  com,  and  was  so  Taried  that,  with  the  same  amount  of  protein  fur- 
nished by  each  concentrate,  the  nutritive  ratio  was  about  1 : 3  In  each  case. 
Ground  bone,  grit,  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  and  rock  salt  were  supplied  ad  libitum, 
and  a  recorded  amount  of  beets  was  fed  daily.  The  beef  scrap  (lesser  amount) 
lot  weighed  11.81  lbs.  per  10  chicks,  the  lot  fed  beef  scrap  (larger  amount) 
12.52  lb&,  that  fed  cottonseed  meal  8.09  lbs.,  and  that  fed  gluten  meal  &17  lbs. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  digest  of  data  in  reference  to  the  concentrates 
used,  in  which  their  comparative  merits  are  Judged  principally  with  reference 
to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  ITurther 
experim^rts  with  cottonseed  meal  are  being  made. 

Is  the  Ancona  a  mottled  Leghorn  or  a  distinct  breedP  F.  L.  Platt,  R.  W. 
Van  HoESiEN  and  P.  L.  Sewell  (Reh  Poultry  Jour.,  18  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  77^, 
822-824,  flff'  ^)* — ^  description  of  the  characteristics  and  early  history  of  this 
little-known  breed  of  fowls. 

The  preservation  of  eggs,  R.  Beboeb  (Jour.  Indus,  wnd  Engin.  Chenu,  S 
{1911),  No.  7,  pp.  49S-^495;  Reprint,  pp.  4;  Pure  ProdudB,  7  {1911),  No.  8,  pp. 
^29-425). — ^The  author  tested  a  number  of  colloids  and  crystalloids,  some  of 
which  were  absorbed  by  the  ^ell  and  some  were  not 

All  of  the  absorbed  substances  gave  an  alkaline  reaction.  Oustic  soda  so- 
lution readily  penetrated  the  eggs,  causing  the  albumin  to  coagulate  in  a  few 
days,  and  many  eggs  when  immeraed  in  a  5  per  cent  solution  cracked  within 
the  first  24  hours.  A  solution  of  1  volume  commercial  silicate  of  soda,  40"* 
Baum6,  and  15  or  20  volumes  of  water,  closed  the  pores  of  the  shell  within  3 
to  7  days,  and  limewater  was  fully  as  effective  in  this  respect.  Sodium  allumi- 
nate  solution,  1 :  15,  required  from  2  to  3  weeks,  and  castUe  soap,  1 :  20,  about  a 
month.  Other  solutions  which  closed  the  pores  were  those  of  bicarbonate,  di-, 
and  especially  trisodium  phosphate.  A  3  per  cent  solution  of  barium  hydrate 
acted  much  slower  than  limewater  containing  about  0.14  per  cent  hydrate  of 
lime.  The  concentration  was  found  of  great  influence.  For  instance,  with 
silicate  of  soda,  1 :  120,  none  of  the  eggs  would  crack  within  a  poiod  of  16 
days. 

The  author  also  experimented  with  eggs  in  crystallized  silicate  of  soda,  or 
"alkasll,"  NaiO.S10s.»HsO,  and  4  grades  of  commercial  silicate  of  soda.  No 
great  difference  was  found  in  the  pore-sealing  action,  but  the  weights  of  the 
eggs  increased  in  the  crystallized  silicate  of  soda,  the  increase  ranging  from 
0.6  per  cent  In  1  week  to  2  per  cent  in  5  weeks.  A  similar  increase  in  w^ght 
of  eggs  resulted  when  the  latter  were  immersed  in  commercial  sUlcate  of  soda 
in  which  the  SiOi  percentage  had  been  decreased  by  the  addition  of  caustic 
soda  or  lime  to  such  an  extent  that  only  3  molecules  or  less  of  SlGi  were  in 
combination  with  2  molecules  of  NaiO  tn  the  solution.  While  the  weights  of 
many  eggs  preserved  in  silicate  of  soda  remained  constant  within  very  close 
limits,  there  were  considerable  variations  in  ^gs  preserved  in  limewater  and 
especially  in  silicate  of  soda  with  a  low  percentage  of  SlOs. 

To  test  the  permeability  of  the  shells  of  preserved  eggs,  a  number  were 
kept  in  the  open  air  for  several  weeks,  and  it  was  found  that  they  would 
still  crack  whoi  boiled.  After  6  months  in  the  open  air  their  average  loss 
in  weight  was  only  6  per  cent,  against  nearly  20  per  cent  on  unpreoerved  < 

Directions  for  preserving  eggs  in  silicate  of  soda  arejgyea. 
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Second  report  of  grade  dairy  herd,  A.  G.  Amdebson  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui. 
264i  VP'  15-^9). — Tbis  bulletin  is  a  report  of  the  milk  and  butter  production, 
food  consumption,  and  profits  for  3  years  of  the  grade  dairy  herd  used  in  an 
experiment  in  herd  improvement,  and  in  part  has  already  been  reported  (E. 
S.  R.,  18,  p.  172). 

The  average  of  36  records  of  21  cows,  some  of  the  cows  having  recoids  for 
1,  some  for  2,  and  some  for  3  years,  was  6,228  lbs.  of  milk  and  286.6  lbs.  of 
butter.  The  average  profit  per  cow  over  cost  of  feed  was  $33.09.  Tbe  best  cow 
was  kept  at  a  profit  of  $49.57  and  the  poorest  at  a  profit  of  only  $3.21.  The 
feeding  and  management  of  the  herd  are  reported  in  detail,  and  comments  on 
a  few  of  the  individual  cows  are  included. 

First  report  on  the  cost  of  food  in  the  production  of  milk  in  the  counties 
of  Kent  and  Surrey,  J.  Mackintosh  {Jour,  Southeast.  Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1910, 
NOk  19,  pp.  36-64). — ^A  preliminary  report  on  the  cost  of  milk  production. 

The  returns  from  59  farms  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  feed  per  gallon  of 
milk  was  6.58d.  (13.16  cts.),  with  a  range  from  3.83  to  10.54d.  The  cost  of 
feed  per  cow  per  day  ranged  from  T.8  to  24.1d.,  with  an  average  of  14.88d. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  feeding  showed  that  where  large  amounts  of  hay 
or  roots  were  fed  the  cost  of  production  was  increased. 

Progress  in  selection  as  shown  by  advanced  register  records,  M.  W. 
Habpeb  {Amer.  Breeders  Mag.,  2  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  10-19). — Data  from  ad- 
vanced registry  of  the  Jersey  and  Holstein  breeds  are  presented  in  tabular  form 
to  show  that  the  average  and  maximum  milk  production  of  these  breeds  as  a 
whole  have  been  raised  by  discarding  the  low  producers  as  breeders. 

Dairy  farm  management  in  the  Ozarks,  Li.  A.  Allen  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr. 
Mo.  Bui.,  9  (1911),  A'o.  6,  pp.  29,  figs.  10).— A  study  of  methods  practiced  on 
dairy  farms  in  the  Ozarka  Data  gathered  from  other  sources  are  presented, 
which  suggest  some  important  changes  in  the  present  system  for  dairy  farming 
in  that  region. 

Some  interesting  statistics  of  creamery  work  in  several  important  States 
for  the  year  1910  (N.  Y.  Produce  Bev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  32  (1911),  No.  12, 
p,  444). — T)iis  contains  data  on  the  amount  of  butter  made,  cost  of  making  but- 
ter, price  paid  for  butter  fat,  etc.,  compiled  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  De- 
partment from  reports  of  creameries  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
and  South  Dakota. 

Cooperative  dairies  (Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome^,  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Boo. 
Intel.,  2  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  6-30). — ^This  is  a  statistical  account  of  the  coopera- 
tive dairies  in  Germany.  In  1910  there  were  3,364,  of  which  2,155  belonged  to 
the  National  Federation  of  German  Cooperative  Societies  The  average  quan- 
tity of  milk  each  society  supplied  per  day  in  1908  was  3,671  kg.,  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  since  1892. 

The  development  of  cooperative  dairies  (Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome^,  Bui. 
Bur.  Econ.  and  8oc.  Intel.,  2  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  116-123).— A  general  and  statis- 
tical article  pertaining  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cooperative  dairying  in  Russia, 
particularly  in  Siberia. 

Municipal  milk  supply  in  Germany,  A.  Gradenwitz  (8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  72 
(1911),  No.  1864,  pp.  40-4^,  figs.  5).— A  description  of  the  centralized  plant  for 
handling  the  milk  supply  of  the  City  of  Dresden,  where  the  problem  of  the 
handling  of  milk  under  sanitary  conditions  has  been  solved  by  placing  the 
receiving  station  for  milk  under  municipal  control. 

The  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Company,  A.  M.  Tbotteb  (Jour.  Meat  and 
MUk  Byg.,  1  (1911),  Nos.  6,  pp,  314^22,  fig,  1;  7,  pp.  369-367^ Jlgs-  ?).— This  is 
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an  account  of  the  origin,  methods,  and  results  accomplished  by  this  pioneer 
Institution  for  obtaining  a  sanitary  and  cheaper  milk  supply. 

The  precipitation  of  iron  from  the  dairy  water  supply  {Molk,  Ztff.  [HUdes- 
heim],  25  (1911),  No.  58,  pp.  1095, 1096).— A  method  is  described  for  removing 
Iron  from  water  when  present  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  detrimental  to  dairy 
products. 

The  mammary  srlands,  HI  Bbesslau  (Ergeh,  Anat.  u,  Entwickl.,  19  {1909), 
pp.  275S49,  flga.  11;  abs.  in  Zool.  Zenthl,  18  {1911),  No.  9-10,  pp.  317,  318).— 
A  bibliography  and  review  of  Investigations  since  1898  on  the  development  of 
the  mammary  glands  and  of  their  origin  in  the  lower  orders  of  mammals. 

On  the  mode  of  production  of  lactose  in  the  mammary  gland,  D.  N.  Paton 
and  E.  P.  Cathcabt  (Jour.  Physiol.,  42  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  179-188,  cliarts  2).— 
The  injection  of  phloridzin  Into  a  goat  reduced  the  amount  of  milk  secreted. 
The  amount  of  lactose  in  the  milk  was  also  reduced,  the  lowest  output  being 
reached  either  on  the  day  that  the  largest  output  of  sugar  occurred  In  the  urine 
or  Just  after  this.  These  experiments  are  taken  to  indicate  that  the  glucose 
of  the  blood  Is  used  by  the  manmciary  gland  in  the  formation  of  lactose.  The 
question  is  still  unsolved  regarding  the  source  of  the  galactose. 

Some  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  woman's  milky  Jeannette 
PoLENAAB  and  H.  Fnjppo  (Ztschr.  Expt.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  9  {1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
138-145;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1911,  II,  No.  1,  p.  39).— The  results  represent  a 
14-day  test  with  woman's  milk,  in  which  the  viscosity,  electrical  conductivity, 
and  freezing  point  were  determined. 

Between  normal  and  abnormal  cases  (such  as  low  yield  of  milk,  albuminuria, 
or  acute  or  chronic  diseases)  no  difference  in  viscosity  could  be  noted,  as  in  all 
instances  a  regular  progressive  diminution  of  the  viscosity  took  place.  The 
electrical  conductivity  was  increased  in  most  instances  in  the  abnormal  samples, 
being  greatest  in  the  case  of  diminished  milk  secretion,  and  least  in  the  case 
of  albuminuria.  In  the  normal  samples  a  periodic  decrease  in  the  electrical 
conductivity  took  place  during  the  first  week  of  lactation. 

Contributions  to  the  significance  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
animal  body. — ^I,  Influence  upon  milk  secretion  of  rations  deficient  in  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid,  6.  Fingeblino  {Landto.  Vera.  Stat.,  75  {1911),  No.  i-£, 
pp.  1-52). — ^Dlgestlon  experiments  were  made  with  2  milch  goats  which  were 
fed  rations  composed  of  hay  and  sesame  cake^  which  are  relatively  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  as  contrasted  with  a  ration  of  straw,  dried-beet  chips, 
gluten,  and  peanut  oil,  feeds  which  are  deficient  in  the  Ume-phosphorus  com- 
pounds. Starch  and  salt  were  added  to  both  rations,  and  in  all  cases  the 
rations  were  so  balanced  that  the  percentages  of  protein  and  carbohydrates 
were  unchanged. 

The  results  substantiate  the  evidence  obtained  by  other  observers,  that 
whenever  there  is  an  insufiElcient  supply  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
ration  these  compounds  are  withdrawn  from  the  body,  but  are  restored  when  a 
change  Is  made  to  a  ration  rich  in  these  compounds  or  when  the  deficiency  is 
supplied  In  the  form  of  dicalcium  phosphate.  If  the  deficl^icy  continued  for  only 
a  few  days  the  flow  of  milk  remained  normal,  but  wh^i  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  It  rapidly  decreased.  The  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  in  the  milk  remain  practically  unchanged. 

The  action  of  animal  extracts  on  milk  secretion,  B.  A.  Schafeb  and  K. 
Mackenzie  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London^,  8er.  B,  84  {1911),  No.  B  568,  pp.  16-22, 
flga.  3). — ^The  authors  studied  the  effect  on  the  secretion  of  milk  of  a  large 
number  of  animal  extracts,  including  those  of  the  placenta,  uterus,  fetus,  pitui- 
tary body,  mammary  gland,  duodenum,  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  thyroid,  ovary, 
testis,  thymus,  and  suprarenal  capsules.    Both  cats  and  dogs  were  anesthetized 
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either  witli  chloroform  alone  or  with  chloroform  followed  by  chloral.  The  ex- 
tracts, which  In  most  cases  had  been  boiled,  were  Injected  slowly  and  in  small 
amounts  into  a  superficial  vein,  and  the  flow  of  milk  measured  both  by  record- 
ing the  rate  of  exudation  of  milk  from  a  small  and  superficial  cut  into  one  of  the 
mammary  glands  (exudation  method),  and  by  the  nipple  method,  where  a 
canula  was  tied  to  a  cut  nipple.  By  both  methods  the  milk  was  allowed  to 
drop  upon  an  electric  recorder  and  the  drops  marked  by  an  electromagnetic 
signal  upon  the  paper  of  a  kymograph.  In  some  cases  data  on  blood  pressure^ 
volume  of  the  kidney,  and  rate  of  excretion  of  urine  were  recorded. 

The  most  constant  positive  results  obtained  were  from  extracts  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  of  the  ox.  The  effect  of  the  repeat  dose  on  the 
secretion  of  the  mammary  gland  was  less  than  that  produced  by  the  first  dose, 
and  in  some  cases  failed  to  be  recorded  by  the  nipple  method,  although  it  could 
sometimes  be  observed  by  the  exudation  method.  The  galactagogue  substance 
of  the  pituitary  body  was  not  present  in  the  pars  anterior,  but  only  in  the  pars 
intermedia  and  pars  posterior  of  the  gland.  The  galactagogue  action  ran  par- 
allel in  time  with  the  action  of  the  extract  upon  the  systemic  blood  vessels, 
which  were  contracted  by  the  posterior  lobe  extracta  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  vessels  of  the  mammary  gland  do 
not  share  in  the  general  constriction  which  this  extract  produces.  The  extract 
of  fresh  corpus  luteum  from  the  sheep,  prepared  with  Ringer's  solution,  also 
yielded  a  definite  positive  result,  but  the  effect  was  less  decided  than  with  the 
extract  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary.  The  active  substance  Is  probably 
different,  for  its  galactagogue  action  was  unaccompanied  by  the  same  general 
rise  of  blood  pressure.  • 

To  produce  the  galactagogue  effect  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ  a  lactating 
animal,  as  in  one  instance  a  free  flow  of  fluid  of  serous  appearance  was  ob- 
tained from  the  incised  mammary  of  a  cat  apparently  virgin  and  not  fully 
grown. 

The  galactagogue  action  of  secretin,  eserin,  and  nicotin  was  tested,  but  with 
negative  result&  A  dose  of  pilocarpin  induced  intense  salivation  and  lacrima- 
tion,  but  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  milk  secretion. 

A  note  is  appended  to  the  article  stating  that  since  the  above  paper  was  read 
Dr.  Mackenzie  has  found  that  extracts  both  of  involuting  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane and  of  the  mammary  gland  itself  are  markedly  galactagogue  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  pituitary  extract  the  source  of  this  extract 
appears  to  make  no  difference  to  its  activity,  the  extract  of  the  bird's  pituitary 
being  quite  as  active  in  promoting  the  mammary  secretion  as  that  of  the  mam- 
malian pituitary  itself.  He  has  also  determined  that  atropin  does  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  any  of  these  galactagogues. 

Mycology  of  milk,  H.  Weigmann  {Mykologie  der  MUch,  Leipsic,  1911,  pp. 
XYI+267,  figs,  94).— A  general  treatise  on  the  fermentation  of  milk  and  the 
technique  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products 

The  different  sections  treat,  respectively,  of  (1)  the  morphology  and  biology 
of  micro-organisms  in  general,  (2)  descriptions  of  imx)ortant  groups  of  bacteria, 
yeasts,  and  molds  occurring  in  milk  and  its  products,  and  (3)  an  application  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  micro-organisms  in  the  production  of  sanitary  milk  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  distribution  of  the  ''  long  lactic  bacteria  "— lactobacilli,  W.  Stevenson 
iCentbl.  Baku  [etc.],  2,  Aht,  30  (1911),  No.  16-18,  pp.  Si5-Si8;  Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  18  {1911),  No.  4,  PP-  307-Sl 4). —The  author  reports  that  he  found 
the  long  forms  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  in  ordinary  market  milk  in  Leipsic,  Swiss 
Emmental  cheese,  Deutsche  cheese,  Thflrlnger  Stangerkftse,  Cheddar  cheese 
from  Scotland,  sauerkraut,  human  saliva,  feces  of  cows,  and  soil.       _  ^ 
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A  combined  milk  can  and  sampler  (Milch.  Ztg.y  40  {191 1)\  No.  24,  p.  2S8, 
fig,  1). — ^A  milk  container  is  illustrated  and  described,  a  special  feature  of  which 
is  a  perforated  tube  so  constructed  that  samples  of  milk  can  be  easily  taken 
without  pouring  out  the  contents. 

Notices  of  Judgment  (t7.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Notices  of  Judgment  905,  9H,  979^ 
980 J  pp.  2  each). — These  relate  to  the  misbranding  of  cheese,  and  the  adultera- 
tion and  misbranding  of  condensed  milk. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  in  the  bottle  on  a  commercial  scale,  C.  E.  North 
(Med,  Rec,  [N.  Y.],  80  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  111-115,  figs.  5).— In  order  to  dis- 
cover a  method  of  preventing  reinfection  after  pasteurizing,  the  auflior  under- 
took experiments  in  pasteurizing  milk  after  bottling  and  sealing  with  water- 
tight caps.  The  pasteurizing  was  done  by  both  the  submerging  and  shower- 
bath  types  of  pasteurizers,  such  as  are  used  in  breweries.  In  all  cases  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  was  obtained,  and  the  author  recommends  this  method  of 
pasteurizing. 

"The  pasteurization  of  milk  In  the  bottle  on  a  large  scale  is  entirely  pos- 
sible and  practicable.  The  pla<iing  of  milk  in  a  glass  bottle  with  a  water-tls^t 
seal,  followed  by  pasteurization  of  the  entire  package,  guarantees  against  rein- 
fection until  the  bottle  is  opened  and  will  place  the  operation  of  pasteurization 
as  such  above  criticism.  The  adoption  of  this  method  by  the  large  milk  dealer 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  great  step  in  advance  and  not  only  give  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  product,  but  will  also  give  a  guarantee  to  the  milk  consumer 
against  milk-borne  infections  which  has  not  existed  up  to  this  time.*' 

"  It  is  not  customary  In  the  brewing  Industry  to  cool  bottled  beer  to  the 
same  degree  that  milk  is  cooled;  coiftequently,  pasteurizers  of  beer  are  not 
equipped  for  cooling  to  low  temperatures.  It  is,  however,  only  a  matter  of 
adjustment  to  make  provision  for  such  cooling  as  is  required  in  the  milk  in- 
dustry. The  capacity  of  the  large  pasteurizers  used  for  bottled  beer  is  In  every 
respect  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  large  milk  dealer." 

Cream  raising  with  pasteurized  milk,  M.  Kersten  {Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdes- 
heimi,  25  {1911),  Nos,  SO,  pp.  553-555;  31,  pp.  5^-55P).— Pasteurizing  milk  for 
a  short  time  at  a  low  temperature  (60®  C.)  caused  the  cream  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  raw  milk.  When  the  milk  was  held  for  some  time 
at  that  temperature,  or  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  65*  or  over,  the  cream 
rose  more  slowly  than  in  the  unpasteurized  milk  Pasteurizing  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  63*  for  a  few  minutes  gave  about  the  same  results  as  when  unheated. 

The  isolation  of  Bacillus  typhosus  from  butter,  D.  H.  Bebget  {Jour.  Med, 
Research,  25  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  231-233). — ^The  author  was  able  to  pick  out  the 
colonies  of  B.  typhosus  from  among  the  colonies  of  other  bacteria  in  butter 
when  grown  on  the  Drigalskl-Conradi  agar  and  malachite  gre«i  agar. 

The  control  of  pathogenic  organisms  in  butter,  J.  N.  Force  {Cat.  State 
Jour.  Med.,  9  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  367-^0,  fig.  i).— A  study  of  the  vitality  of 
pathogenic  organisms  in  butter  showed  that  the  bacterial  count  of  butter  does 
not  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  contamination  of  the  product  for  the  reason  that 
bacteria  decrease  as  the  butter  grows  older.  Standard  agar  plates  showing 
a  preponderance  of  molds  over  bacteria  are  a  slight  measure  of  the  age  of 
butter  and  lack  of  cleanliness  of  utensils. 

A  method  is  outlined  for  the  municipal  control  for  the  production  of  market 
butter.  Score  cards  are  proposed  for  scoring  market  butter  and  butter- 
making  establishments. 

Begulations  governing  the  manufacture  of  certified  batter  {Cat.  State 
Jour.  Med.,  9  {1911),  No.  9,  p.  389). — ^These  regulations  were  adopted  by  the 
California  Association  of  Medical  MUk  Commissions  in  1911. 
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Condensed  milk  in  the  Orient,  L.  M.  Wood  (DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[U,  /8.],  U  (1911),  No,  202,  pp,  929-932), —This  report  contains  statistics  on 
the  increase  of  exports  of  condensed  milk  from  the  United  States  to  China  and 
Japan. 

InvestigatlonB  on  the  ripeningr  of  cheese,  especially  the  defect  known  as 
"  short "  cheese,  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  and  J.  J.  Ott  De  Ybies  ( Veralag.  Land- 
houvDk,  Onderzoek.  Rijkslandhouwproefstat.  [NetherUmdsl,  1911,  No,  9,  pp,  5-25; 
Molk,  Ztg,  Berlin,  21  (1911),  Nos,  21,  pp.  241,  242;  22,  pp,  253,  ^54).— The  data 
in  this  article  have  been  previonaly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  679). 

A  new  revolving  cheeee-press  table,  M.  Reutisch  (Osterr,  Molk,  Ztg,, 
18  (1911),  No.  10,  p.  151,  figs.  5).^A  cheese  press  is  illustrated  and  described, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  consists  of  a  contrivance  for  turning  the  cheese. 
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A  practical  gruide  to  the  newer  remedies,  J.  M.  FoBTEScim-BBiCKDALE  (New 
York,  1910,  pp.  77/7+275). — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  newer  drugs,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  has  been  published  elsewhere,  and  a  discussion  in  regard  to 
their  pharmacology.    The  drugs  are  mainly  synthetic  products. 

Immunization  with  vegetable  proteins,  Wendelstadt  and  T.  Fellmeb 
(Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf,  u,  Expt,  Ther,,  I,  Orig.,  8  (1910),  No,  1,  pp.  43^7;  ahs. 
in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  (1911),  No.  3,  p.  530), — ^The  tests  were  made  with  ordinary 
saline  extracts  of  unknown  composition  obtained  from  peas,  beans,  cereals,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  same  plants. 

Immunization  of  the  rahbit  against  the  poison  of  amanites,  Radais  and 
Sabtobt  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  8ci,  [Parisi,  151  (1910),  No,  2,  pp,  156-158,  fig, 
1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  4  (1910),  No,  23,  pp,  3255,  3256).— The  juice  obtained 
from  the  caps  of  a  large  quantity  of  poisonous  mushrooms  (Amanita  phalloides 
and  A.  mappa),  which  were  preserved  with  mustard  essence,  was  injected  into 
rabbits  with  the  result  that  the  minimum  lethal  dose  was  found  to  be  8  cc  The 
symptoms  preceding  death  were  gastrointestinal  in  nature  and  paralysia  Death 
occurred  in  about  24  houra  The  continued  Injection  of  minimum  doses  of  A, 
mappa  produced  an  immunity,  with  the  optimum  point  at  4  months,  which  en- 
abled the  animal  to  withstand  many  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose. 

An&lysis  of  Zygtidenus  intermedins  Q*  death  camas  '0^  F.  W.  Heyl  and 
L.  C.  Raipord  (Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  33  (1911),  No,  2,  pp,  206-211;  ahs,  in 
Analyst,  36  (1911),  No,  421,  p,  156). — ^As  several  species  of  Zygadenus  are  caus- 
ing heavy  stock  losses  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  other  northwestern  States, 
the  authors  made  a  proximate  and  toxlcological  analysis  of  the  leaf,  flower, 
bulb,  and  root  of  Z,  intermedins.  By  using  a  modified  U.  S.  Pharmacop<ela 
method  for  assaying  belladonna,  the  authors  were  able  to  Isolate  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  crystalllzable  alcoholic  residues:  Leaf  0.41  per  cent,  0.28  per 
cent,  and  0.26  per  cent,  and  in  the  bulb,  0.39  and  0.24  per  cent  The  dried 
plant  when  ground  gave  off  dust  which  was  very  irritating,  and  which  the 
authors  believe  to  be  veratralblne.* 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of  castor-oil  seeds  in  wheat 
feed  meal,  H.  Miessneb  (Mitt,  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg,  3 
(1911),  No,  4,  pp,  265-273).— Wheat  meal  which  was  fed  to  2  horses  caused  the 
death  of  the  animals  within  3  days.  The  author  suspected  the  presence  of  cas- 
tor-oil seeds  in  the  feed  and  conducted  precipitation  and  conglutination  tests 
for  the  presence  of  riclnus.    The  results  were  positive.    The  author  details  the 

«Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  77  (1905),  p.  262.  ^  j 
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methods  used  for  their  detection.  The  results  of  a  feeding  test  with  a  horse  and 
calf  are  also  given. 

Beport  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  health  department  of  the  chamber 
of  agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Fomerania,  1909-10,  Schmitt  (Ab8,in  CentU, 
Bakt  [etc.],  1.  Abt,  ReU  49  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  129).— In  the  work  in  regard 
to  bovine  tuberculosis  300  bams  containing  26,165  animals  over  6  months  old 
were  examined  for  clinical  and  open  tuberculosia  For  the  bacteriological  tests 
512  samples  of  milk,  36  samples  of  nasal  secretion,  13  samples  of  vaginal  and 
uterine  secretions,  1  piece  of  mucus  tissue  from  the  vagina,  2  pieces  of  lymph 
gland  from  the  udder,  and  2  samples  of  feces  were  received. 

Open  tuberculosis  was  detected  in  36  bovines  by  clinical  measures  and  in 
78  by  bacteriological  tests.  It  was  distributed  as  follows:  Out  of  925  bulls 
(breeding)  none  were  affected ;  of  16,183  cows  110,  or  0.68  per  cent ;  of  8,897 
young  bovines  3,  or  0.03  per  cent ;  and  of  150  draying  cattle  and  cattle  reserved 
for  fattening  1,  or  0.67  per  cent.  Of  these  114  diseased  animals  56  had  tubercu- 
losis of  the  mammary  gland,  56  tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  and  2  tuberculosis  of 
the  uterus  or  vagina. 

For  combating  hemoglobinuria  of  bovines,  the  vaccine  prepared  at  this  insti- 
tution was  utilized,  and  among  4,456  animals  the  protective  vaccination  re- 
duced the  mortality  and  the  disease  to  a  very  large  extent 

In  regard  to  the  disinfection  of  goats'  hides  and  hair,  H.  A.  Gins  (DesH^ 
fektion,  3  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  405-407;  aha.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht., 
Ref.,  4^  (1911),  No.  18,  p.  567). — ^It  was  possible  to  destroy  anthrax  spores 
in  hides  and  hair  with  a  formaldehyde  steam  mixture  at  60**  C.  under  a  dimin- 
ished pressure  (160  mm.  of  mercury)  in  Rubner's  apparatus.  The  hides, 
however,  were  also  destroyed  by  the  process,  although  the  bristles  were  not 

Sero-diagnosis  of  glanders,  F.  K.  Meyeb  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  39  (1911),  Nos. 
2,  pp.  176-188,  figs.  2;  3,  pp.  261-269) .—Thia  is  a  discussion  of  the  agglutination 
test,  deviation  of  complement  test,  precipitation  test,  and  sero-anaphylactic  test, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  value  and  technique  of  the  complement-binding 
or  deviation  test  for  glanders  in  animals  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  181). 

InterpretinfiT  the  mallein  reaction,  W.  N.  Matwejeff  (Ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Itnmu- 
nitatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  9,  p.  889). — In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Second  Veterinary  CJongress  at  Moscow,  1910,  the  author,  after  discussing 
the  numerous  practical  rules  for  conducting  this  test,  points  out  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  temperature  at  least  4  hours  before  introducing  the  mallein,  and 
then  determining  the  temperature  hourly,  beginning  at  the  seventh  hour  aftar 
the  injection  and  continuing  it  the  7  succeeding  hours. 

The  mallein  is  best  introduced  in  the  forebreast  because  of  the  fact  that  this 
region  is  a  favorable  anatomical  one  for  observing  the  swelling  which  takes  place. 
The  characteristics  of  the  typical  swelling,  which  has  a  definite  line  of  de- 
marcation, are  a  very  pronounced,  hard,  painful  area  which  is  very  warm  to 
the  touch.  The  size  is  usually  15  by  15  cm.  In  normal  horses  a  local  swelling 
also  takes  place  when  mallein  is  injected,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  that  in  the 
glandered  animals. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  focal  reaction,  in  the  sense  of  an  exacerbation 
must  not  be  overlooked,  in  interpreting  the  mallein  reaction.  If  a  doubtful 
result  is  obtained,  the  author  recommends  a  second  injection  of  mallein,  but 
only  after  one  month  has  elapsed. 

Hog  cholera  in  man,  F.  Ebben  (MUnchen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  58  (1911),  No, 
6,  p.  299). — ^The  author  reports  the  symptoms  of  a  condition  which  was  pro- 
duced in  5  individuals  (2  adults  and  3  children)  by  the  ingestion  of  the  viscera 
obtained  from  2  hogs  suffering  from  hog  cholera. 
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Endemic  Mediterranean  fever  (Malta  fever)  in  southwest  Texas,  T.  L. 
Febenbattoh  {Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Aasoo.^  57  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  tSO^  7S1)> — ^It  is 
stated  that  during  recent  years  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  continued  fever 
of  long  duration,  frequent  relapses,  and  a  low  mortality,  In  the  Pecos  River 
country  of  Texas.  While  stationed  at  Del  Rio  with  the  United  States  Army 
5  cases  of  this  affection  came  to  the  author's  attention.  Agglutination  tests  made 
with  Micrococcus  melitensis  were  positive,  while  tests  with  BacUlua  tpphosus 
were  negative^  All  5  of  the  patients  had  worked  In  goat  camps  and  4  had 
drank  goat's  milk. 

The  author  considers  it  possible  that  the  goats  of  the  Pecos  River  country, 
and  doubtless  along  other  sections  of  the  border,  are  infected  with  the  M. 
melitenais.  The  drinking  of  goat's  milk  in  the  Pecos  River  country  is  not 
common,  except  among  Mexicans  and  those  located  at  isolated  goat  camps,  but 
the  author  was  informed  that  along  some  sections  of  the  border  as  much  goat's 
milk  is  drunk  as  cow's  milk,  this  being  especially  true  for  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation. 

Studies  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  rabies,  J.  Koch  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  tk  Iwfek- 
iionskrank.,  66  (1910)^  No.  S,  pp.  JUS^45S,  pi.  i).— The  author  has  continued 
the  work  previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  24,  p.  83),  with  the  aid  of  Krogh's  new 
staining  method. 

With  this  he  was  able  to  verify  his  former  conclusions,  that  the  extra  and 
intracellular  cocci-like  bodies  observed  in  the  gray  substances  of  the  brain  and 
cord  in  rabies  were  not  artifacts  or  products  of  degeneration,  but  definite  forms 
which  may  have  a  relation  to  parasites.  In  some  of  the  experimental  quiet 
cases  Negri  bodies  could  not  be  observed.  From  this  he  concludes  that  some 
difference  must  exist  between  the  disease  produced  artificially  and  that  con- 
v^ed  by  the  bite  of  the  dog.  He  points  out  the  various  areas  in  which  these 
formations  are  most  likely  to  be  found  and  the  method  for  detecting  them. 
He  holds  that  the  inner  cocci-like  formations  of  the  ganglion  cells  and  gray 
substance  are  identical  with  the  inner  formations  of  the  Negri  bodies,  which 
are  considered  spores  by  Negri. 

A  new  harmless,  easy,  and  simple  method  for  conducting  the  tuberculin 
reaction,  P.  Baaabaschi  (Oaz.  Osped.  e  Clin.  [MUan],  31  (1910),  No.  94,  pp. 
987-^89;  aba.  ki  Ztschr.  Immunitdtaf.  u.  Ewpt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  S  (1910),  No.  12, 
p.  1053). — The  method  consists  of  strongly  rubbing  the  area  with  absolute  alco- 
hol to  produce  a  hyperemia  and  redness  of  the  skin.  In  the  center  of  this  zone 
a  thin  layer  of  crude  tuberculin  is  applied  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  re- 
action when  positive  manifests  itself  by  forming  red,  slightly  raised  blisters, 
which  appear  in  from  24  to  72  hour& 

The  antiformin  method  for  examining  sputum,  SAOHs-MttKE  (Devi.  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  36  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  320,  321;  abs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  20  {1910), 
No.  21,  p.  1171). — This  is  a  comparative  test  between  the  antiformin  and  hydro- 
gen peroxid  methods  for  detecting  tubercle  bacilli.  The  results  show  that  the 
first-named  failed  to  detect  the  bacilli  in  two  instances,  while  the  latter  showed 
their  presence.  The  author  believes  that  antiformin  destroys  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  hydrogen  peroxid  method. 

Experimental  investigations  in  regard  to  the  virulence  of  old  (inactive) 
tuberculous  foci  in  bovines,  B.  Uulenbbock  (Experimenielle  Untersuchungen 
Uber  die  Virulem  alter  (inaktiver)  tuberkuloser  Herde  beim  Rind.  Inaug. 
Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  31;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Oentbl.  Gesam.  Tuberkulose 
Forsch.,  5  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  234). — In  old  calcified  foci  tubercle  bacilli  could  be 
noted.  The  bacilli,  however,  had  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  degeneration 
and  showed  a  diminished  virulence.  ^-^  , 
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The  elimination  of  tubercle  bacdlli  from  infected  cattle,  and  the  control 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  infected  milk,  V.  A.  Moobb  {New  York  Cornell  Bta, 
Bui.  299,  pp.  697-7U)-—'This  bulletin  first  deacribes  the  channels  through  which 
tubercle  bacilli  get  Into  the  mlUc  of  infected  oows  and  the  frequency  with  which 
market  milk  is  found  to  contain  them. 

Numerous  examinations  were  made  in  order  to  gain  definite  knowledge  of  the 
frequency  with  wbich  this  bacillus  occurs  in  the  milk  and  feces  of  cows  that 
react  to  tuberculin.  In  preliminary  woriL  a  total  of  136  samples  of  milk  and 
36  of  feces  were  examined.  Of  the  milk  samples,  49  were  mixed  and  87  were 
from  individual  cows,  2  with  diseased  uddera  In  all,  80  guinea  pigs  were 
inoculated,  each  receiving  2  cc.  of  the  sediment  from  the  centrifoged  tube. 
Sixteen  of  the  pigs  were  injected  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  others  re- 
ceived the  sediment  subcutaneously.  The  results  of  these  examinationa  were  as 
follows : 

**  Of  the  40  examinations  of  mixed  milk,  tubercle  badUi  were  found  in  one 
specimen  microscopically  and  no  inoculations  were  made.  'Later  experience 
suggests  tliat  possibly  these  were  acid-ftist  organisms  other  than  true  tubercle 
bacilli.  It  was  not  known  to  us  whether  or  not  clinical  cases  existed  in  tliis 
herd.  Guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  the  mixed  milk  from  2  herds  developed 
tuberculosis.  In  these  herds  it  was  known  that  there  were  clinical  cases. 
After  these  were  removed  subsequent  inoculations  gave  negative  results.  The 
guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  the  samples  from  the  other  mixed  milk  either  died 
within  a  few  days  from  sepsis,  or  remained  well.  Thus  there  were  2  of  the  49 
samples  that  contained  infecting  organisms  and  possibly  the  third  did  also. 
This  gives  as  the  maximum  a  little  over  6  per  cent  that  contained  tubercle 
bacteria. 

"  Of  the  87  examinations  of  the  milk  from  individual  cows,  tubercle  bacteria 
were  not  found  either  microscopically  or  by  guinea  pig  Inoculations  except  in 
2  cases,  and  these  were  samples  of  milk  from  the  cows  whose  udders  were 
affected.  They  were  the  only  cows  that  showed  any  clinical  evidence  ot  disease, 
and  at  the  time  the  lesions  in  the  udders  were  not  thought  to  be  of  a  tubercu- 
lous nature.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  present  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  milk 
from  each  of  these  cows.  The  bacilli  were  largely  outside  of  the  tissue  cells, 
lying  free  between  the  leucocytes  and  fat  globules  of  the  milk.  In  2  speci- 
mens acid-fast  or  timothy  bacilli  were  present  in  very  small  numbers.  They 
were  decolorized  with  acidulated  alcohoL  Guinea  pigs  inoculated  from  these 
samples  did  not  develop  tuberculosis.  If  we  exclude  the  2  cases  in  which 
there  was  udder  affection,  tubercle  bacteria  were  not  found  in  any  of  the  sam- 
ples. If  they  are  included,  a  little  over  2  per  cent  of  the  examinations  ware 
positive.  • 

''  The  36  examinations  of  the  feces  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacteria,  either  microscopically  or  by  animal  Inoculation.  One  specimen  con- 
tained a  few  add-fast  organisms.  The  guinea  pig  inoculated  from  this  spedmoi 
did  not  develop  tuberculosis." 

The  results  obtained  from  repeated  examinations  of  milk  and  excreta  of  re- 
acting cows,  and  from  feeding  the  milk  of  such  cows  to  young  pigs  during  the 
time  the  milk  and  feces  were  being  examined  microscopically  and  guinea  pigs 
were  being  inoculated,  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that  "  the  spread  of  tubercle 
bacilli  is  not  generally  taking  place,  at  least  to  any  detectable  degree,  from 
occult  cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  evidence  thus  far  gathered  is  quite 
as  conclusive  that  cows  with  udder  tuberculosis  are  eliminating  tubercle  bacilli 
in  large  numbers  with  their  milk,  and  that  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, or  perhaps  earlier  ones  in  which  the  lesions  are  discharging  into  the 
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bronclil,  and  cases  of  Intestinal  lesions  are  eliminating  them  with  the  droolings 
from  the  mouth  and  with  the  fecefl. 

''  The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  mUk  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  tuber- 
culous udders  and  from  contamination  of  the  milk  with  the  feces.  When  these 
facts  are  applied  to  the  milk  situation  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  cows 
in  the  dairies  producing  milk  for  the  market  were  carefully  and  frequently 
examined  for  evidence  of  the  disease  and  all  those  found  to  be  thus  affected 
were  excluded  the  number  of  samples  of  market  milk  containing  tubercle 
bacilli  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  they  did  not  entirely  disappear." 

The  author  states  that  a  careful  and  often  repeated  physical  examination  of 
infected  herds  and  the  removal  of  all  suspicious  cases  will  check  to  a  large 
extent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  animals  in  the  herd  and  will  minimize 
the  number  of  bacilli  in  the  milk,  thereby  protecting  the  consumer.  However, 
to  prevent  the  interherd  spread  of  the  disease  tuberculin  must  be  properly 
applied  to  all  cattle  coming  into  sound  herds. 

The  International  Ck>mmission's  recommendation  on  eradication,  a  full  report 
of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  884),  is  appended  to  the 
bulletin. 

The  elimination  of  taberde  bacilli  from  infoeted  cattle,  V.  A.  Moobb  {Jour, 
Med.  Research,  24  (1911),  No.  $,  pp.  5i7-^iK5).— Noted  above. 

The  treatment  of  conta^ous  granular  Taginitis  in  cattle^  A.  LASZLd  {Vet. 
Jour.,  67  {1911),  No.  4S4,  PP-  4Si,  4^5). --The  author  has  obtained  successful 
results  from  the  use  of  ''  Bissulin,"  a  mercury  preparation. 

Experimental  prophylaxis  for  distomiasiBy  A.  Bailliet,  Q.  Moussu,  and  A. 
Henby  {Cotnpt.  Rend.  800.  BM.  [Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  425-427) -—Iri 
tests  made  of  the  resistance  of  the  ciliated  larvse  of  the  liver  fluke  to  various 
chemicals  used  as  fertilizers,  etc,  including  gypsum,  lime,  iron  sulphate,  and 
the  nitrates,  sulphates  and  chlorids  of  potassium  and  sodium,  it  was  found  that 
the  larvse  were  manifestly  more  susceptible  to. the  action  of  sodium  salts  than 
to  those  of  potassium.  Agricultural  lime,  however,  was  found  to  be  the  most 
destructive  agent  tested,  immediate  destruction  following  the  use  of  3  gm.  of 
lime  to  a  liter  of  water,  or,  0.75  parts  in  1,000.  In  order  to  be  effective  liming 
should  be  done  in  the  spring  or  in  summer. 

In  experimenting  with  small  undetermined  Bpedea  of  snails,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  destroyed  when  exposed  for  5  minutes  to  a  solution  of  0.5  parts  of 
lime  in  1,000. 

Experimental  treatment  of  distomiasis,  A.  Baiixiet,  Q.  Moussu,  and  A. 
Henby  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  427-429) .—In 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  liver  fluke  while  in  the  liver,  the  authors  used  aloes, 
calomel,  sodium  salicylate,  and  boldo.  The  greater  number  of  the  animals 
affected  were  benefited  by  the  treatment,  but  the  parasites  were  not  destroyed, 
as  was  determined  at  post-mortem  examination.  Other  experiments  in  which 
phosphorated  oil,  arsenic,  atoxyl,  diozydiamidoars^iobenzol,  trypanblue,  ben- 
Eoate  of  mercury,  and  fluid  extract  of  goiista  (scoparius)  were  employed,  were 
without  positive  results. 

Besearches  on  the  treatment  of  distomiasis  of  the  sheep,  A.  Baiixiet,  O. 
Moussu,  and  A.  Henby  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  17, 
pp.  1125-1127;  Rec.  M4d.  V4t.,  88  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  283^89;  Vet.  Reo.,  24 
{1911),  No.  1200,  pp.  17-19). — Severe  losses  of  cattle  in  France  during  the  early 
months  of  1911  led  to  the  investigations  of  the  liver  flukes  here  reported. 

In  attempting  to  find  an  ag^t  that  will  destroy  the  flukes  in  the  bile  ducts, 
the  authors  experimented  with  aloes,  calomel,  sodium  salicylate,  "  boldo,"  tartar- 
emetic,  urotropine,  and  atoxyl,  with  n^ative  results.  They  were  more  success- 
ful in  experiments  with  ethereal  extract  of  male  shield  fem.  GoOqIc 
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It  was  found  that  the  large  fluke,  Fasciola  hefpatica,  and  the  small  fluke, 
Dicrocaelium  lanceatum  aeu  dendritictim,  manifested  a  very  diflferent  resistance 
to  the  action  of  drugs.  The  experiments  indicate  that  the  ethereal  extract  of 
male  shield  fern  acts  only  on  the  large  flukes  and  exclusively  on  those  of  tbe 
liver,  the  flukes  which  have  migrated  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  not  being  affected. 
Four  doses  of  5  gm.  each  appear  to  be  required  in  order  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  treatment 

Protective  vaccination  against  swine  plague,  Buss  {Mitt.  Fer.  Bad,  Tier- 
arzte,  10  {1910),  No,  5,  pp,  76,  77;  ahs.  in  CentbL  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AW.,  Ref^ 
49  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  154,  155). — ^The  author  points  out  that  the  bivalent  serum, 
of  Klett-Braun  is  a  good  one,  but  that  on  account  of  its  price  its  use  is  not 
always  possible. 

Besearches  in  regard  to  "  esponja,''  a  disease  which  affects  solipeds  in 
certain  parts  of  Brazil,  P.  Ferbet,  A.  Dufut,  and  L.  Mebcieb  {Compt.  Rend, 
8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  {1910),  No.  $8,  pp.  65^-656,  pis.  2;  ahs.  in  CenthU  Bali, 
[etc.],  1  Aht.,  Ref.,  49  {1911),  No.  5,  p.  1S5). — ^Among  horses  in  Brazil  a  disease 
was  noted  which  was  characterized  by  the  formation  of  nodules  in  the  skin 
which  went  over  to  pus  formation.  The  nodules  were  found  to  contain  a  nema- 
tode, which  is  described,  and  some  yeast-like  bodies.  The  authors  were  in 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  causative  agent 

[Report  ofl  veterinary  department,  L.  Van  Es  {North  Dakota  Bta.  Rpt. 

1909,  pp.  97,  98). — ^The  author  states  that  studies  of  infectious  anemia  of 
the  horse  conducted  during  the  year  show  conclusively  that  an  infected  horse 
may  die  of  the  disease  without  any  reduction  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  that 
certain  cases  may  run  along  for  considerable  periods  without  an  elevation  of 
the  body  temperature,  that  such  horses,  although  they  fail  to  present  any 
clinical  evidence  of  the  disease,  still  carry  the  infectious  agent  and  that  when 
small  quantities  of  their  blood  are  Injected  into  normal  horses  the  disease  Is 
promptly  reproduced. 

[Report  of]  veterinary  department,  L.  Van  Bs  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt. 

1910,  pp.  55-57). — ^A  brief  summary  is  presented  of  investigations  of  swamp 
fever  conducted  during  the  year  ended  February  28,  1911,  the  detailed  results 
of  which  were  awaiting  publication. 

A  study  showing  bacteria  and  animal  organisms  determined  in  the  feces 
and  intestinal  mucosa  of  healthy  chickens,  G.  E.  Gage  {Maryland  8ta.  BuL 
153,  pp.  201-226). — ^Three  observations  were  made  upon  the  feces  of  each  of 
45  birds  ranging  in  age  from  1  day  old  up  to  2  years.  Observations  were  also 
made  upon  the  intestinal  mucosa  of  60  birds,  including  birds  taken  from  the 
shell,  newly  hatched  chicks,  and  fowl  ranging  in  age  up  to  2  yeara 

It  was  found  that  the  intestinal  flora  of  healthy  domestic  fowls  vary  to 
&ome  extent  with  the  conditions  of  poultry  environment  and  different  stages  of 
life. 

"  It  may  be  stated  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  organisms  in  the 
domestic  fowl  do  not  stain  by  Gram's  method,  and  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  poultry  environment  approximately  40  per  cent  are  gram-negative  in 
their  staining  reactions.  The  Bacillus  coli  type  of  organisms  represent  the 
larger  part  of  the  gram-negative  percentage. 

"  The  intestinal  mucosa  of  the  healthy  domestic  fowl  may  harbor  a  large  and 
varied  flora  which  is  constant  only  to  a  certain  extent  Few  obligatory 
anaerobes  are  present 

"B.  coli  was  the  preponderating  organism  in  the  intestinal  mucosa  and  the 
feces»  and  undoubtedly  it  plays  the  same  rCle  physiologically  that  it  does  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  higher  animals.  Since  it  is  so  omnipresent  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  obligate  bacteria,  and  under  some  circumstances  renders  service  by  producing 
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conditions  wMch  discourage  the  growth  of  many  harmless  and  harmful  species 
which  the  hird  can  not  exclude  readily. 

"  The  absence  of  large  numbers  of  obligatory  anaerobes  of  the  B»  putriflcus 
type  would  indicate  that  the  intestinal  conditions  in  the  healthy  domestic  fowl 
are  not  inducive  for  anaerobiosis. 

"Chickens  reared  under  sanitary  conditions  do  not  harbor  many  animal 
organisms.  In  several  subjects  in  the  best  of  health  Buglena  and  Paramecium 
cau datum  were  found  by  examinations  of  fresh  preparations.  Heterakis 
worms  and  tapeworms  are  found  in  healthy  birds,  but' their  presence  must  be 
looked  upon  as  indicative  of  some  unsanitary  condition  in  the  poultry  yards. 
They  may  cause  intestinal  lesions,  which  may  later  be  the  starting  point  of  more 
serious  infections.  Tapeworms  in  small  numbers,  according  to  observations 
made  after  death,  do  not  appear  to  cause  serious  pathological  effecta 

"The  presence  of  Cladothriw  asteroides  in  the  intestinal  mucosa  has  not 
in  any  instance  appeared  to  be  pathogenic  for  the  domestic  fowl  in  any  stages 
of  its  life." 

Is  it  taberculosisP— An  Important  question^  Q.  B.  Morse  {Rel,  Poultry 
Jour.,  18  {1911),  No,  6,  pp.  778,  828,  829).— -As  a  result  of  examining  the  caseous 
matter  present  within  the  lids  of  a  roupy  black  Minorca  fowl  it  was  found  to 
contain  numerous  acid-fast  bacilli,  which,  however,  were  not  alcohol  acid-fast 
and  were  not  morphologically  characteristic  of  the  baciUi  usually  found  in 
tuberculosis  of  fowls.  They  were  short,  generally  slightly  curved,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  rarely  beaded. 

A  bacillus  of  the  same  kind  was  found  In  nodules  on  the  wing,  beneath 
the  eyes,  etc.,  of  pigeons  (pigeon  disease).  Some  of  the  material  was  inocu- 
lated into  a  pocket  made  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye  of  a  pullet 
and  into  the  right  eye  of  a  young  pigeon,  and  with  another  pigeon  into  a  sub- 
cutaneous pocket  in  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  In  about  5  days  a  lump  was 
produced  in  each  case,  from  which  the  characteristic  bacilli  were  isolated. 

According  to  the  author,  "  it  therefore  appears  that  this  quite  common  dis- 
ease of  pigeons,  usually  pronounced  tuberculosis  on  account  of  finding  acid-fast 
bacilli  in  the  cheesy  material,  must  be  recognized  as  a  pseudo-tuberculosis." 

Tests  with  Wech's  vaccine  <gallin)  against  fowl  diphtheria,  Zeh  (Landio, 
Wchnschr.  Sachsen,  12  {1910),  No.  6,  p.  44;  a6«.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr., 
27  {1911)9  No.  12t  p.  210). —This  preparation  did  not  yield  good  results. 

BTTEAL  ECONOMICS. 

A  study  of  farm  equipment  in  Ohio,  L.  W.  Ellis  (17.  £f.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  212,  pp.  57,  ftga.  i). — This  bulletin  presents  the  results  of  a 
study  of  farm  equipment,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment of  this  Department  and  the  department  of  cooperation  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  on  a  number  of  Ohio  farms  where  conditions  were 
unusually  favorable  for  obtaining  information  as  to  the  proper  relationship 
between  investments  In  land,  improvements,  live  stock,  machinery,  tools,  and 
other  farm  equipment  Considerable  data  and  a  number  of  tables  are  presented 
illustrating  the  distribution  of  investments  and  showing  the  approximate  cost 
and  value  of  many  items  which  serve  to  illustrate  by  concrete  examples  many 
of  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  equipping  farms.  Other  tables 
show  the  average  area  and  the  volume  of  space  devoted  to  live-stock  enter- 
prises, and  the  storage  of  products,  machinery,  etc.,  in  buildings,  and  the  cost, 
value,  and  number  of  rods  of  fencing  per  acre  on  each  of  21  successful  farms. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  acreage  by  enterprises  it  is  shown  for  the  group  of 
21  ftirms,  with  an  average  size  of  165.88  acres,  that  each  has  an  average  of 
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5.51  acres  included  in  lots,  lanes,  waste  spots,  public  roads,  and  other  landfl 
belon^ng  to  the  farm  which  can  not  be  properly  charged  to  any  other  enter- 
prise or  group  of  enterprises;  2.04  acres  in  dooryard,  family  garden,  and 
orchard,  when  not  grown  as  a  commercial  proposition;  0.08  acre  in  tenant 
yards,  gardens,  etc. ;  46.5  acres  in  lots,  pastures,  and  fields  devoted  esclusively 
to  live  stock;  85.71  acres  in  tilled  and  mowed -fields;  2.98  acres  in  permanent 
grores  maintained  larifely  for  the  production  of  maple  sugar  or  sirup;  1.95 
acres  in  fruit  orchards  largely  commercial  in  their  nature;  and  21.11  acres  in 
woodland.    The  mean  average  in  crops  is  shown  to  be  52.8  per  cent. 

Tlie  first  cost  of  equipping  an  average  farm  in  Ohio  is  approximated  as  fol- 
lows: I^nd,  165.88  acres  at  $46.25  (average)  per  acre,  $7,676.42;  farm  build- 
ings, $2J00;  household  buildings,  $2,500;  fences,  $768.74;  drainage,  $366.43; 
water  supply,  $225 ;  work  animals,  $640.71 ;  colts  and  driving  horses,  $250.95 ; 
cattle,  $582.26;  sheep,  $201.06;  swine,  $158.34;  poultry,  $52.60;  bees,  $3.23; 
harness,  $131.05 ;  machinery,  $1,125.48 ;  minor  articles,  $200 ;  produce,  supplies, 
etc.,  $631.93 ;  total,  $18,209.19.  Of  course,  this  applies  only  to  farms  equipped 
outright  with  new  buildings,  fences,  machinery,  etc. 

The  average  co«t  per  acre  per  year  of  machinery,  which  is  represented  by  the 
sum  of  depredation,  repairs,  and  interest,  is  shown  to  be  as  follows :  Walking 
plow,  $0,072;  riding  (or  gang)  plow,  $0,183;  spike  harrow,  $0,019;  spring  har- 
row, $0,027;  disk  harrow,  $0,049;  roller,  $0.02;  planker  or  drag,  $0,008;  weeder, 
$0.033 ;  com  planter,  $0.081 ;  l-horse  cultivator,  $0.043 ;  2  or  3  horse  cultivator, 
$0,041;  com  binder,  $0,369;  com  shocker,  $0,842;  grain  binder,  $0,264;  grain 
drill,  $0.18 ;  hay  loader,  $0.248 ;  mowing  machine,  $0.105 ;  hayrake,  $0.055 ;  and 
tedder,  $0,164. 

▲  study  of  farm  eqtdpment,  L.  W.  Ellis  {Ohio  8ia.  Bui.  2f7,  pp,  20S-$toS, 
ftg9,  4). — Noted  above. 

Farm  machinery  (TTtro.  Farm  Bul.y  1  {1911),  No^  2,  p,  SI), — ^The  economic 
significance  of  important  farm  machinery  generally  is  discussed,  and  the  belief 
expressed  that  it  is  not  only  cheaper  than  manual  lat>or,  but  will  do  the  work 
better. in  most  cases.  A  loan  system  inaugurated  at  the  Wyoming  ESzperiment 
8tation  is  described,  by  which  mannfacturera  loan  tsm  ma^inery  of  various 
kinds  to  the  station  fbr  use  in  piiblic  inspection,  deBtonstrations,  and  experi- 
mental work  on  the  station  lands. 

Cost  of  growing  crops  in  Nebraska,  C.  W.  Pugslet  (Nehraska  8ta.  But. 
122,  pp.  3-12). — ^The  data  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  secured  by  correspond- 
ence with  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  are  given 
as  an  indication  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  most  common  farm  crops  on  an 
average  Nebraska  general-purpose  fferm. 

The  following  table  summarizes  data  as  to  the  average  cost  of  growing  com, 
wheat,  oats,  wild  hay,  clover,  and  alfalfa,  including  interest  and  taxes  and  the 
time  for  men  and  teams  while  In  the  field,  but  not  including  marketing: 

Average  cost  of  growing  various  field  crops  in  Nebraska. 


Kinds  of  crop. 

Yield  p«r 
acre. 

CoBtper 
acre. 

Cost  per 
bushelor 
per  ton. 

Corn          . 

bUidMlB 

38.30 

22.20 

36.00 

1.25 

2.04 

3.83 

$11.63 
12.19 
11.30 
6.72 
8.54 
10.33 

•0.206 

Wheat 

do.-.. 

.5« 

Oats 

do.... 

.385 

Wild  hay 

ClovfT 

tons-. 

do.... 

6.370 
4.180 

Alfalfa 

do-... 

3.100 
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It  was  fonnd  that  the  two  greatest  factors  In  iDflnencing  the  cost  per  bushel 
or  ton  were  the  price  of  land  and  the  yield  per  acre.  At  the  average  market 
prices  the  most  profitable  crops  considered  were  wheat,  corn,  and  alfalfa. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  crops  in  Nebraska,  C.  W.  Pugsley  (/nde- 
pendent  Fanner,  U  (1911),  No.  50,  ppl  787,  788). — ^A  popular  summary  of  the 
above. 

A  successful  New  York  farm,  M.  0.  Buewtt  (TJ.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers* 
But.  454,  pp.  S2,  ftga.  9). — ^Thls  is  the  story  of  the  struggles  and  successes  on  57 
acres  of  land  of  a  plain  New  York  farmer,  who  began  with  the  common  draw- 
backs, such  as  indebtedness,  lack  of  capital,  run-down  land,  poor  drainage,  etc., 
but  who,  by  applying  systematic  methods  to  the  farm  and  by  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  business,  converted  it  into  an  example  of  profitable  farming.  The 
method  of  organization  of  the  farm,  preparation  of  the  land,  fertilization,  seed- 
ing, planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  general  results  are  fully 
set  forth  and  Illustrated.  The  pursuance  of  a  well-developed  systematic  plan  is 
considered  the  secret  to  his  success. 

Notes  from  the  agrricultural  survey  In  Tompkins  County,  G.  F.  Wabben 
and  K.  C.  Livebmore  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui,  302,  pp.  767-772). — ^A  con- 
densation of  Bulletin  295  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  594). 

Agriculture  in  the  central  part  of  the  semiarid  portion  of  the  Great  Plains, 
J.  A.  Wabben  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant,  Indus,  Bui.  215,  pp,  43,  Hgs.  4)- — 
This  bulletin  presents  a  study  and  discussion  of  the  management  of  "dry 
farms"  and  the  problems  confronting  the  farmers  of  the  semiarid  portion  of 
the  Great  Plains,  changes  In  the  economic  conditions,  the  climate,  precipitation, 
evaporation,  effect  of  wind  on  agriculture,  soils,  farm  practices  in  the  region, 
improved  methods  of  tillage,  and  the  introduction  and  development  of  drought- 
resistant  crops. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  on  the  better  lands  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory 320  acres  should  be  suflBclent  to  support  a  family,  but  that  near  the  west- 
em  Itmit  from  2  to  4  sections  would  be  needed.  It  is  not  considered  a  place 
where  one  should  expect  to  make  large  profits  on  small  farm  investments.  "  No 
man  should  go  empty  handed  Into  this  country,  but  many  men  with  limited 
means  who  are  willing  to  endure  some  privations  will  be  able  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold and  establish  homes."  It  is  suggested  that  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  should 
buy  enough  land  to  support  a  family  of  average  size,  and  that  where  it  is 
simply  a  stock  proposition  $50  should  buy  enough  land  to  pasture  1  cow. 

Suggestions  to  settlers  on  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project,  B.  Aunb 
(I/.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Circ.  83,  pp.  14). — ^Thls  circular  presents 
suggestions  to  settlers  on  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project,  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  region,  and  notes  on  the  treatment  of  sod  land,  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed,  adaptability  of  various  crops  and  fruits  to  the  soil,  methods  of 
culture,  tree  planting  for  windbreaks,  methods  of  irrigation,  publications  of 
value,  etc. 

Large  and  small  holdings,  H.  Levy  (Cambridge,  1911,  pp.  vni+249).'- 
This  is  an  English  edition  of  a  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  108), 
to  which  have  been  added  a  discussion  as  to  the  modem  small  farmer  and  the 
question  of  home  colonization,  tables  showing  the  area  of  agricultural  land 
under  the  various  types  of  holdings  throughout  the  English  counties,  and 
a  lengthy  bibliography. 

Agricultural  cooperation,  8.  E.  Todd  (Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  192,  1911, 
pp.  82), — ^Thls  bulletin  presents  a  discussion  as  to  the  historical  development 
and  fundamental  principles  of  agricultural  cooperation,  and  illustrates  by  con- 
crete examples  its  practical  application  in  dairying,  fruit-marketing,  and  simi- 
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lar  societies  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  foreign  countries.  A  set  of 
by-laws  recommended  for  adoption  in  tlie  formation  of  such  societies  Is  ai>> 
pended,  together  with  a  list  of  cooperative  fruit  growers'  associations  in 
Ontario  in  1911. 

Boral  Denmark  and  its  lessons^  H.  R.  Haooabo  (London  and  New  YorJc^, 
1911,  pp,  X/+555,  pl8,  16), — ^This  boolc  presents  data  gathered  by  the  author 
while  inspecting  Danish  farms  of  various  sizes.  In  addition  to  many  other 
phases  of  rural  life  discussed  and  illustrated  it  treats  of  the  following  subjects : 
Credit  union  banks ;  the  state  small  holdings ;  the  economic  position  of  Danish 
agriculture ;  cooperation  in  Denmarls ;  societies  for  purchase  and  sale ;  and  the 
State  and  its  relation  to  agriculture  in  Denmark. 

Cooperative  agrriculture  in  northern  Holland,  D.  P.  De  Yoimo  (Dailu 
Cons,  and  Trade  Rpta.  [U.  fif.],  U  (iOll),  No.  206,  pp.  1010,  1011). ^The  report 
shows  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
northern  Holland  is  the  tendency  toward  cooperation.  Instead  of  being  either 
national  or  provincial  in  character,  as  the  associations  were  10  years  ago,  and 
dealing  with  theoretical  problems  and  ignoring  the  more  vital  matters  of  prac- 
tical farm  life,  they  are  administering  more  to  local  needs»  such  as  cooperative 
buying,  credit,  Insurance,  education,  and  general  social  uplift,  gradually  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  mutual  cooperation.  In  connection  with  the  general 
organizations  there  are  numerous  societies  for  special  purposes^  such  as  dairy- 
ing, fertilizers,  cattle  breeding,  farm  administration,  household  economics,  and 
a  great  diversity  of  other  problems. 

The  report  shows  that  the  membership  of  the  provincial  farmers'  associations 
numbers  50,000,  agricultural  societies  81,500,  stock  growers'  organizations  2,400, 
and  various  rural  cooperative  societies  38,000.  The  value  of  the  goods  pur- 
chased by  these  societies  in  1907  was  $7,477,200,  as  compared  with  $4,776^62 
in  1904.  In  the  last  decade  the  increase  in  agricultural  products  in  this  section 
has  been  about  75  per  cent,  attributed  largely  to  the  system  of  cooperation. 

The  banker  and  the  farmer  {Wallaces*  Farmer,  36  {1911),  No.  24,  p. 
938). — This  article  calls  attention  to  the  increased  interest  in  farming  mani- 
fested by  bankers,  showing  that  the  bankers  of  the  central  West  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  promoting  com  contests,  short  courses,  institutes,  and  other 
activities  which  tend  to  raise  the  grade  of  farming.  As  an  illustration  is  cited 
the  recent  proposition  by  the  Jersey  State  Bank,  Jersey,  111.,  which  proposes 
to  loan  any  farmer  as  much  as  $3,000  on  approved  notes  without  interest  until 
after  the  harvest  of  1912  for  the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers  or  ground 
limestone  to  be  used  on  wheat  ground  this  fall. 

[Bural  economics — discussions]  {N.  Y.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  23,  pp.  261-473). — 
This  bulletin  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  Among  the  papers  are  the  following: 
Feeding  Our  People  of  the  Future,  by  N.  P.  Hull;  The  Development  of  Our 
Agricultural  Resources  and  the  Relation  Between  this  Problem  and  the  Cost 
of  Living,  by  R.  A.  Pearson ;  Relation  of  Railroad  Rates  to  the  Prices  of  Farm 
Products,  by  Ira  Shoemaker;  and  Farmers'  and  Consumers'  Prices  of  Farm 
Products,  by  George  K.  Holmes.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  the  marketing 
and  transportation  of  agricultural  products  and  a  general  discussion  of  this 
topic  are  also  included. 

Crop  Beporter  {U.  S.  Dept  Agr.^  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  13  {1911), Nos. 
7,  pp.  49-56;  8,  pp.  5t-64,  figs.  2;  9,  pp.  65-72,  figs.  2).— Notes  and  statisacs  are 
given  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  a 
comparison  of  conditions  at  corresponding  periods  for  a  numl)er  of  years,  farm 
values  and  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States,  monthly 
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receipts  and  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  In  the  United  States,  monthly  moyement 
of  grain  from  the  farms,  temperature  and  precipitation  statistics,  and  other 
data. 

Foreign  crops,  July,  1911,  C.  M.  Dauohebty  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Staiia. 
Circ,  21,  pp.  15). — ^This  circular  reports  the  acrei^e  and  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  In  foreign  countries  In  July,  1911,  the  prospective  yields  compared 
with  actual  yields  last  year,  and  the  imi)orts  and  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  In  several  foreign  countries. 

Tobacco  report,  July  1,  1911,  J.  P.  Khxebrew  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur. 
Btatis.  Circ.  22,  pp.  8). — This  circular  reports  the  acreage  and  condition  of  to- 
bacco In  the  United  States  July  1,  1911,  by  States  and  districts,  with  compari- 
sons with  previous  years.  The  area  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco  is  shown  to  be  154,200 
acres  against  146,200  acres  last  year,  an  increase  of  5.6  per  cent,  while  In  the 
chewing,  smoking,  snuff,  and  export  districts  the  area  is  730,600  acres  compared 
with  1,070,100  acres  last  year,  a  decrease  of  31.7  per  cent. 

AOBICULTXrEAL  EDTTCATION. 

A  study  of  15  consolidated  rural  schools;  their  organization,  cost,  effi- 
ciency, and  affiliated  interests,  G.  W.  Knorb  {Washington,  1911,  pp.  55,  figs. 
18). — This  is  a  report  covering  a  study  tour  by  southern  state  superintendents 
of  schools  In  communities  having  successful  consolidated  rural  schools,  with  a 
view  to  learning  at  first  hand  the  financial,  agricultural,  and  social  conditions 
under  which  consolidation  of  schools  was  effected  in  the  respective  localities, 
the  degree  of  development  of  this  new  form  of  rural  schools,  how  far  the  schools 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  communities  which  they  serve,  and  to  what  extent 
the  schools,  once  x)ermanently  established,  enter  the  rural  community  life,  be- 
come part  of  it,  and  prepare  its  youth  vocationally  for  life's  work.  The  15 
fKihools  Included  In  the  itinerary  are  located  in  Montgomery  and  Tippecanoe 
counties,  Indiana,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  one  in  Maryland.  The  total 
enrollment  was  2,381  pupils,  of  which  601  were  in  the  high  school,  representing 
a  total  rural  population  of  approximately  14,300. 

It  is  reported  that  these  communities  have  demonstrated  to  their  own  satis- 
faction that  consolidated  schools  more  fully  meet  their  needs  than  the  small 
district  schools  which  were  displaced.  The  schools  have  now  so  completely 
become  a  part  of  the  respective  communities  "  tliat  none  would  for  an  instant 
entertain  the  proposition  to  abandon  them  and  return  to  the  small  detached 
schools  of  former  days." 

The  statistical  data  Included  in  the  publication  afford  information  as  to 
|l)  the  location  of  buildings,  their  cost,  and  average  distance  from  homes; 
(2)  the  annual  total  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  for  the 
conveyance  of  pupils,  and  the  cost  of  schooling  per  pupil  per  day;  (3)  the 
number  and  kind  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  district  schools  merged;  (4) 
the  organization  of  the  school  wagon  service,  the  size  of  districts  maintaining 
such  service,  and  the  enrollm^it  and  average  attendance  of  pupils. 

A  review  of  the  observations  made  by  the  visiting  superintendents  brought 
out  the  theory  "that  consolidation  seldom  proceeds  successfully  without  the 
approval  and  general  support  of  the  community  concerned." 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools,  L.  Anderson  {Univ. 
€al.  Chron.,  13  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  i6^i76).— In  this  address  the  question  as 
to  what  is  agriculture  is  discussed,  and  reasons  are  given  for  teaching  it. 
Among  these  are  (1)  that  the  youth  may  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  small  things,  (2)  for  the  contentment  which  it  brings,  and  (3)  its  usefulness. 
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The  2  general  methods  employed  in  presenting  agriculture  to  pupils  of  seoond- 
ary  grade,  vis,  in  the  special  and  in  the  regular  schools,  are  considered  closely. 

New  York  afirricultural  schools,  H.  E.  Ck)OK  {Ann,  Rpt  Comr,  Agr.  Ft.,  2 
{1910),  pp.  153-158). — ^An  account  is  here  given  of  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  first  three  years  of  existence  of  the  school  of  agriculture  of  St. 
Lawrence  University. 

The  60  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  school  grew  about  enougb  grain 
and  forage  the  first  year  to  keep  3  horses,  but  the  third  year  saw  $9il  left 
after  paying  every  dollar  that  went  into  seed,  fertilizers,  and  labor.  This 
increase,  according  to  the  dean  of  the  school,  has  had  more  to  do  with  putting 
the  institution  on  its  feet  than  all  the  talking  he  could  do. 

A  year  of  agriculture  in  a  rural  Vermont  hlcrh  school*  Q.  A.  FAiouLft 
(Mid€U€hury  [VL]  Col.  Bui  5  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  44).— The  exercises  which 
have  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  year  in  agriculture  in  a  typical  rural  Ver- 
mont high  school  are  here  presented.  There  are  22  exercises  on  soils  and 
fertilizers  with  one  or  more  references  after  each.  The  major  portion  of 
the  volume  is  taken  up  with  an  annotated  bibliography  of  agricultural  education 
literature. 

[Agricultural  and  forestry  education  in  Australia]  (Land  u.  Forsiw  Unier- 
fichts  Ztg.,  23  (1909),  No.  3-4,  pp.  IV + 167-310). —Th\a  report  contains  (1) 
special  papers  as  follows:  The  Importance  of  Conmaercial  Instruction  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  Schools;  Modem  Agriculture  in  its  Eelation  to 
Natural  Science  and  Technology,  by  Franz  Schindler;  Practlcums  i»  the  Sec- 
ondary Agricultural  School  Course,  by  Rudolf  Wessely;  Preliminary  Practical 
Work  in  Forestry  and  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Lower  Forest  Schools;  by 
Karl  Pusch ;  Instruction  in  Political  Science  at  Teclmlcal  Educational  Institu- 
tions, by  Ludwig  Fleisclmer;  Training  our  Girls  in  Housekeeping,  by  Franx 
Brosch ;  Present  Status  and  Organization  of  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Schools 
in  Germany;  Regulating  the  System  of  Agricultural  Appraitlceship  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  Report  on  Rural  Continuation  Schools  in  Prussia ;  (2)  a  review  of 
agricultural  literature  and  book  notices;  (3)  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  agricultural  and  forestry  schools  for  190S-9 ;  and  (4)  miscellaneous  notesL 

The  organization  and  development  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial instruction  in  Egypt,  S.  H.  Wells  (Egypte  Contefoporaine^  1911,  No. 
7,  pp.  3JH-369,  dgm8.  4 ) . — This  is  a  study,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Khedivial  Society  of  Political  Economy,  Statistics,  and  Legislation 
with  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  public  Instruction,  to  show  particularly 
how  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  instruction  is  administered,  its 
aim,  recent  progress,  and  future  development. 

The  only  schools  in  Egypt  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  at  present  are 
the  school  of  agriculture  at  Ghlzeh  and  3  Industrial  schools  with  agricultural 
sections  at  Damanhour,  Tough,  and  Luxor,  but  local  contributions  to  the  amount 
of  $289,165  have  been  made  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  industrial  and 
ngricultural  schools.  All  of  tHese  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  received  for  the  department  of  agricultural  and  tech- 
nical education  an  appropriation  for  the  current  year  of  al)out  $450,000,  of 
which  $41,521  was  for  schools. 

Afirricultural  winter  schools,  X  B.  Gxhllon  (Bui.  Mens*  OU.  RemeUl^  Agr. 
[Paris],  10  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  419-432).— ThiB  report  on  the  organization  and 
services  rendered  by  the  agricultural  winter  schools  in  France  was  made  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  minister  of  agriculture  before  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  schools.  The  author  gives  a  general  outline  of  the 
aim  and  definition  of  agricultural  winter  schools,  brief  notes  on  those  in  Ger* 
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many,  Austria,  and  the  Netheriands,  and  more  detailed  Information  on  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  these  schools  in  France,  together  with  detailed 
accounts  of  the  organization,  budget,  employment  of  time,  subject  matter,  etc., 
of  individual  winter  schools  located  in  lyceums,  colleges,  professional  schools,  etc. 

Beport  of  the  work  of  the  school  gardening  association  In  1009  and  1010 
{Ber.  For.  SkoleJiav.  Virks.  [Denmark],  1909-1910,  pp.  38,  map  i).— This  report 
contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  school-garden  worlc  in  Denmark  in  1909  and 
1910,  followed  by  accounts  of  the  work  of  individual  gardens,  statements  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  association  for  1909  and  1910,  and  a  map  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  school  gardens,  of  which  there  were  55  in  the  spring 
of  19U. 

Manual  of  agzicoltiire  for  the  p«.bU«  sohpols,  StAta  of  Venuont,  G.  L. 
GBiCEN,  L.  C.  Cooic,  and  T.  J.  Asbott  (Montpelier:  DepU  Ed.,  1911,  p»,  16).-- 
This  manual  consists  of  elementary  exercises  which  req,uire  only  simple  appa- 
ratus for  tiieir  performance,  with  explanations  and  observations.  The  general 
outline  of  the  exercises  includes  the  object,  materials,  directions,  observations, 
conclusions,  and  references.  The  subjects  treated  are  soils,  plant  life,  plant 
growth,  field  crops,  forestry,  animal  life,  and  score  cards  for  potatoes,  vegetables, 
cheese,  butter,  and  dairy  cattle.  A  list  of  a  few  desirable  books  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  mauuaL 

Agricultural  geography  in  the  lUgh-school  course,  P.  Hillmann  (FiihUnif'i 
Landw.  Ztg.,  60  {191  h).  No.  9,  pp.  28P-297).— This  article  discusses  the  need 
of  instruction  in  agricultural  geography  in  lUgh  schools;  the  subjects  it  sliould 
include,  such  as  (1)  the  most  important  natural  fundamentals— climate,  the 
agricultural  value  of  a  country  with  reference  to  its  natural  vegetatien  and 
soils,  and  (2)  the  economic  fundamentals — commercial  conditions,  labor,  and 
credit;  several  methods  of  grouping  this  subject  matter  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction; and  suggestions  concerning  literature. 

Proceedinjgs  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  oonvention  of  the  AsaodatiQn  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  November  16-18,  1010,  edited  by  J.  L.  Hills  (Proc.  Aasoe.  Amer. 
Agr.  Cols.  OMd  Expt.  Stas.,  24  (1910),  pp.  218).^An  account  of  this  convention 
has  been  given  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  lOS). 

MISCELLANEOVS. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  North  Dakota,  Station,  1009  (North  Dakota 
8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  99,  figs.  2).— This  contains  the  organlaati(»  list,  a  brief  re- 
port by  the  director,  departmental  reports,  of  which  the  experimental  work  is 
for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of  North  Dakota  Station,  1910  (North  Da- 
kota 8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  5d).— 'Data  similar  to  the  above  are  reported  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1910. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LXIV  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Farmers^  Bvl.  457,  pp. 
^4>  fiff*  1)' — ^This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Low-giude 
fertilizers,  Japanese  cane  for  forage,  fighting  the  boll  weevil  by  clean  farming 
methods,  hastening  maturity  of  cotton  with  fertilizers,  the  Scuppernong  as  a 
profitable  crop,  early  spring  lambs  in  the  South,  the  production  of  sanitary 
milk,  lacto — a  new  and  healthful  frozefi  dairy  product — and  a  reenforced  brick 
bUo. 
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Arkansas  TTnlversity  and  Station. — G.  A.  Cole  has  resigned  as  professor  of 
agricultural  education  and  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  to  becom«» 
principal  of  tlie  State  Agricultural  School  at  Russellville.  The  farmers*  insti- 
tutes in  the  future  are  to  be  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 
W.  Lenton,  professor  of  veterinary  science  and  veterinarian,  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  institution. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  agricultural  trains  is  to  be  run  over  the  Frisco 
Railroad  in  December.  It  is  planned  to  make  half-day  stops  rather  than  hoar 
stops  as  formerly. 

California  Station. — W.  M.  Hayes,  of  the  Kansas  Station,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  veterinarian. 

Colorado  Station. — Q.  P.  Weldon  has  resigned  as  field  agent  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion to  become  deputy  state  entomologist  at  FV)rt  Collins. 

Delaware  College  and  Station. — Dr.  M.  T.  Cook  has  resigned  as  plant  patholo- 
gist to  become  professor  of  plant  pathology  in  Rutgers  College  and  plant  pathol- 
ogist in  the  New  Jersey  College  Station.  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Reed  has  accepted  the 
position  of  professor  of  veterinary  science  in  the  college  and  veterinarian  in 
the  station. 

Florida  TTnlTersity  and  Station. — A  total  appropriation  of  $165,000  was  made 
to  the  university  for  the  ensuing  biennium,  of  which  $30,000  was  for  a  new 
building  for  the  college  of  agriculture  and  $15,000  for  farmers'  institute  work. 
Dr.  £2.  W.  Berger  resigned  as  station  entomologist  July  1  to  become  state 
Inspector  of  nursery  stock,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  R.  Watson,  of  the 
department  of  biology  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  W.  Voorhees  has  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Berger  as  librarian.  Owen  F.  Burger  has  been  appointed  assistant 
plant  pathologist  J.  B.  Griffith,  of  Southerland  College,  and  F.  M.  O'Byrne,  of 
Miami  University,  have  been  appointed  laboratory  asistants  in  plant  pathology 
and  plant  physiology,  respectively. 

Idaho  TTnlTersity. — H.  A.  Wadsworth  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  forestry  in  the  school  of  forestry. 

Illinois  TTnlTerslty  and  Station. — Courses  have  been  added  in  farm  account- 
ing, the  economic  history  of  agriculture,  and  poultry  husbandry.  A  wing*120 
by  20  feet  of  the  proposed  poultry  house  has  been  erected,  and  20  acres  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  new  department  D.  O.  Barto,  formerly  Instructor  in 
agriculture  for  secondary  schools,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  poultry  work. 

Recent  appointments  in  the  department  of  dairy  husbandry  include  W.  Tm- 
man  Crandall,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  for  two  years  in 
charge  of  dairy  husbandry  work  in  Alfred  University,  as  instructor  In  milk 
production;  H.  E3.  McNatt,  of  the  Missouri  University  and  Station,  as  instmctoir 
in  municipal  and  sanitary  dairying;  R.  S.  Hulce,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  as  assistant  in  milk  production;  J.  P.  Terry,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University,  as  assistant  in  dairy  manufactures;  and  F.  B.  Jorgensen  as 
dairy  field  assistant. 
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other  appointments  Include  W.  F.  Handschln,  of  the  Minnesota  University 
and  Station,  as  assistant  animal  husbandman;  Sleeter  Bull  as  assistant  in  ani- 
mal nutrition ;  Fred  Bauer  as  assistant  in  soil  fertility ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Gernet  as 
assistant  In  plant  breeding;  Harry  W.  Anderson  as  assistant  in  pathological 
floriculture;  and  Miss  Cora  Gray  and  Miss  Pauline  Wurster  as  instructors  in 
household  science.  F.  C.  Grannis  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  soil  fertility  to 
assume  charge  of  the  agricultural  department  of  McKendree  College 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — Drs.  E.  C.  Miller  and  N.  E.  Stevens  have  been 
appointed  instructors  in  botany  in  the  college  and  assistant  plant  physiologist 
and  assistant  plant  pathologist,  respectively,  in  the  station. 

Michigan  College  and  Station. — Dr.  William  H.  Brown  has  resigned  as  re* 
search  assistant  in  plant  physiology  to  become  plant  physiologist  of  the  Philip* 
pine  Bureau  of  Science,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Hibbard,  of  th« 
Mississippi  College  and  Station. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — D.  C.  Cochran,  assistant  chemist  since  August 
1,  has  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition.  W.  F. 
Schoppe  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  and  has  accepted  a 
position  as  instructor  in  animal  industry  at  the  University  of  Maine,  where  he 
will  also  engage  in  graduate  work. 

Kebraska  University Val  Keyser  has  resigned  to  engage  in  practical  horti- 
culture in  eastern  Nebraska.  C.  W.  Pugsley  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
agricultural  extension  department,  also  retaining  charge  of  investigations  in 
farm  management 

Kew  Hampshire  College. — J.  H.  Foster,  of  the  Forest  Sen-ice  of  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  appointed  professor  of  forestry,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Kew  York  State  Station. — Rudolph  J.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  associate 
chemist  and  Orrin  B.  Winter,  of  the  Michigan  College,  assistant  chemist. 

Cornell  nniTersity  and  Station. — ^The  extension  work  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, for  which  the  State  has  appropriated  $50,000,  is  to  be  administered  by 
special  officers  in  the  various  subject  matter  departments,  and  also  by  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  extension  teaching.  This  separate  department  is  to  have 
charge  of  such  publicity  and  organizing  work  as  does  not  fall  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  different  departments,  such  as  lecture  courses,  reading  courses, 
itinerant  schools,  farm  trains,  and  the  like.  Clyde  H.  Myers  is  to  be  extension 
instructor  in  plant  breeding,  R.  P.  Trask  assistant  in  extension  work  in  poultry 
husbandry,  E.  R.  Minns  assistant  professor  in  extension  work  In  farm  crops, 
and  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  instructor  in  extension  work  in  home  economics. 

The  work  in  farm  management  has  been  organized  as  a  separate  department, 
with  G.  F.  Warren  as  head,  K.  C.  Livermore  as  assistant  professor,  and  A.  L. 
Thompson  as  instructor.  The  work  in  farm  crops  has  been  united  with  the 
department  of  farm  practice  and  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Stone. 

The  department  of  entomology  is  now  known  as  the  department  of  ento- 
mology, biology,  and  nature  study,  with  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  as  head  of  the 
department;  Dr.  J.  G.  Needham  professor  of  general  biology,  limnology,  and 
nature  study;  Dr.  W.  A.  Riley  assistant  professor  of  entomology;  Glenn  W. 
Herrick  assistant  professor  of  economic  entomology ;  James  C.  Bradley  assistant 
professor  of  systematic  entomology;  and  Anna  B.  Comstock  lecturer  in  nature 
study,  together  with  a  number  of  assistants  and  instructors. 

In  the  department  of  plant  pathology  D.  Roddick  has  been  advanced  to  a 
full  professorship,  M.  F.  Barms  has  been  made  assistant  professor  in  extension 
teaching,  and  Charles  Gregory  assistant  in  grape-disease  investigations. 

E.  O.  Fippin  is  to  have  charge  of  the  extension  work  in  soil  technology,  par- 
ticularly of  the  soil   surveys.    Other  changes  include   the  advancement  of 
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assistant  professors  White,  Needham,  Flemiug,  Ijove,  and  Gilbert  to  full  pro- 
fessorships, and  Messrs.  Knudson  and  Beal  to  assistant  profe0Si(»8hip&  EL 
Gorton  Davis  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  rural  art  and  Kay  £L 
Deuel  Inatructor  in  animal  husbandry.  A  departm^it  of  rural  education  is  in 
process  of  organization,  as  ia  also  a  department  of  meteorology  in  its  relations 
to  agriculture. 

Two  buildings  are  under  construction,  the  home  economies  building,  for 
which  the  State  lias  appropriated  $154,000,  and  the  poultry  build4ag  for  which 
$90,000  ia  available.  Plana  ane  being  prepared  for  an  auditorium  for  which 
$138,000  is  authorized,  a  heating  plant  to  cost  $60,000,  and  a  general  horse  bam 
to  cost  $20,000.  To  make  room  for  the  home  economics  buildixig  the  old  college 
barns,  built  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Roberta,  have  been  taKen  down.  A 
temporary  farm  mechanics  laboratory  has  been  constructed  and  an  amphi- 
theater for  outdoor  classes  erected  in  the  park  In  the  rear  of  the  eoUege 
buildings. 

The  publication  of  the  Announcer  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
begun.  This  is  to  be  issued  monthly  with  a  view  to  acquainting  the  pecqde  of 
the  State  with  the  work  in  progress.  It  will  contain  notes  on  investigations 
and  extension  enterprises  under  way.  suggestions  as  to  work  in  rural  schools, 
reading  courses,  and  other  lines  of  interest.  A  specific  object  in  view  is  the 
incluaioB.  of  brief  summaries  of  the  forthcoming  station  bulletins.  The  mailing 
lists  are  to  be  classified  and  henceforth  only  those  publications  of  general  inter- 
est will  be  sent  to  the  entire  list,  except  upon  request.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
to  lessen  materially  the  expense  of  publication  of  results. 

Oregon  College  aacl  Station.— Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  new  dairy  build- 
ing which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  $aO,000.  The  exterior  will  be  of  brick  and 
stone  and  the  floor  of  the  first  story  of  concrete.  The  milk,  churning,  refrige- 
rator, separator,  cream,  cheese,  and  wash  rooms,  as  well  as  the  general  offices, 
will  be  located  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  milk-testing  laboratory,  class  rooms, 
and  shops  on  the  second  floor. 

Kecent  additions  to  the  station  staff  include  F.  0.  Beimer,  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  and  Station,  as  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Oregon  sub- 
station; R.  H.  Robinson  as  research  assistant  in  chemistry;  and  L.  R.  Breit- 
haupt  as  superintendent  of  the  substation  at  Harney.  F.  L.  Griffin,  research 
assistant  in  plant  pathology,  has  resigned. 

Rhode  Inland  College  aad  Station. — The  station  has  made  an  exhibit  illus- 
trating some  of  its  work  in  agronomy  and  also  in  feeding  ducks  and  in  poultry 
diseases  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  exposition  in  Boston,  which  continued 
through  the  month  of  October.  The  collie  has  shown  some  of  the  results  of 
its  school  garden  work  in  the  same  connection* 

J.  I.  Falconer  has  resigned  as  assistant  agronomist  to  engage  in  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Texas  Station.— David  B.  Clarkson,  of  Chicago,  has  donated  $1,000  per  annum 
to  be  used  for  cotton  breeding  and  improvement  work.  It  is  hoped  to  supple- 
ment this  with  other  funds  and  thereby  to  employ  a  cotton  specialist  for 
original  research. 

The  position  of  agriculturist  has  been  aboHshed,  and  H.  L.  McKnight,  who 
formerly  held  the  position,  will  be  designated  hereafter  as  superintendent  of 
the  station  farm.  A.  B.  Conner,  of  the  Office  of  Forage  Crops  of  this  Depart- 
ment, has  been  appointed  agronomist 

Washington  College  and  Station.— Under  a  change  in  organixatioii,  efEtective 
October  1,  R.  Kent  Seattle  has  been  relieved  of  station  work  in  order  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  Instruction.  The  department  of  botany  of  the  station  has 
been  abolished,  and  a  department  of  plant  pathology  created  in  its  stead  with 
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H.  B.  Humphrey,  the  plant  pathologist  of  the  station,  as  head  of  the  new 
department 

WiscoiuiiL  XTxiiirersity  and  Station. — The  state  legislature  authorized  a  three- 
eighths  of  a  mill  tax  for  general  university  purt>08es.  Thi3  tax  will  yield 
$l,08d»000,  of  which  the  college  of  agriculture  will  receive  for  the  eooilag  year 
approxinoately  $200,000.  la  addition  to  tbls,  st^ific  state  appropriations  for 
1911  have  been  made  of  $40,000,  an  increase  of  $10,000  for  agricultural  exten- 
sion, $4,CKX)  for  three  demonstration  farms,  $2,000  for  the  malntoiance  of  sub- 
stations, $10,000  for  the  purdbaae  of  stump-pulling  machines  for  expwimental 
work,  $io^000  for  the  soli  survey,  $75^)00  fo<:  a  home-economics  building,  $90,000 
for  an  agricultural  chemistry  building,  and  $235,000  for  187  acres  of  land  pur- 
chase by  the  university  adjoining  the  university  farm  on  the  weait,  and  to  be 
use^  sa  far  as  needed,  for  agricultural  worlc 

W.  D.  Hoard,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  has  resigned  as  regent  T.  B.  Brittiogham 
of  Madison,  T.  M.  Hammond  of  Wauwatosa,  and  Elizabeth  Waters  of  Fcmd 
du  Lac,  have  succeeded  Lucien  S.  Hanlcs,  FredericlL  G.  Thwaits,  and  D.  P. 
Lamoreox  as  members  of  the  board. 

Announcement  la  made  of  a  new  course  for  public-health  officials  to  be  offered 
during  the  ensuing  year.  Applicants  must  hold  a  degree  in  medicine  or  sani- 
tary science.  The  course  extends  through  one  year  and  leads  to  a  diploma  in 
public  health.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  bact^iology  and  practical  field 
wor]£  in  the  inspection  of  slaughterhouses,  schools^  factories,  etc.,  but  instruc- 
tion is  also  given  la  physiology,  zoology,  m^eteorology,  hydrology,  public-health 
administration  and  vital  statistics,  an4  the  microsqpic  examination  of  food 
and  drugs. 

F.  H.  King,  widely  known  for  his  researches  in  soil  physics  and  as  the 
inventor  of  the  King  system  of  ventilation,  died  at  his  home  in  Madison,  August 
4,  at  the  age  of  6S  years.  Prof.  King  was  educated  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  and  Ck)rnen  University.  He  began  his  long  service 
in  1873  with  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,  and  was  professor  of  natural 
science  in  the  Blver  Falls  State  Normal  School  from  1878  to  1888.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  agricultural  physics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  in  the  ensuing  13  years  muck  of  his  best-known  work  was 
done.  In  1901  he  carried  on  cooperative  studies  with  this  Office  on  the  benefits 
of  irrigation  in  Wisconsin.  Soon  afterwards  he  resigned  to  assume  charge  of 
the  division  of  soil  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department. 
Upon  relinquishing  this  position  in  1904  he  retired  from  public  servioe,  sp^id- 
ing  his  remaining  years  largely  in  writing. 

Among  the  many  works  from  his  pen  are  The  Economic  Belations  of  Wiscon- 
sin Birds,  1882;  The  Soil,  1895;  Principles  of  Agricultural  Irrigation  and 
Farm  Drainage,  1899;  The  Physics  of  Agriculture,  1900;  and  Ventilation  for 
Dwellings,  Rural  Schools,  and  Stables,  1908.  He  had  traveled  extensively,  and 
was  completing  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  boojc  entitled  Farms  of  Forty  Cen- 
turies, embodying  an  account  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  fanning  as  observed  by 
him  during  a  recent  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Wyoming  University  and  Station. — The  Wyoming  Farm  Bulletin  is  being  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  college  and  station  staflf  in  succession  to  the  Ranchmcm*s 
Reminder,  The  general  scope  of  the  publication  remains  unchanged  aside  from 
the  addition  of  a  section  for  the  answering  of  inquiries. 

S.  K.  Loy,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  has  succeeded  Dr.  L.  Charles 
Raiford  as  research  chemist  at  the  station,  Dr.  Ralford  having  accepted  a  posi- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Karl  Steik  has  been  appointed  assistant 
chemist  to  study  the  effects  of  alkali  on  cement. 
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A  grant  of  $3,100  has  been  made  for  remodeling  the  dairy  bam. 

Kational  Soil  Fertility  League. — This  organization  ha.s  been  recently  formed, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  for  the  puri)ose  of  bringing  about  more  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  provision  of  a  local  expert 
Jn  each  agricultural  county,  through  state  and  federal  aid  to  the  agricultural 
colleges,  is  being  advocated.  Howard  D.  Gross,  of  Chicago,  is  president  of  the 
league  and  James  J.  Hill  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee,  of  which, 
among  the  members  are  President  Taft,  Secretary  MacVeagh,  of  the  Treasury 
Department;  President  B.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Champ 
Clark ;  ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin ;  Henry  Wallace,  of  WalUtce's 
Farmer,  and  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Fifth  International  Dairy  Congress. — ^Tlie  Fifth  International  Dairy  Congress 
met  at  Stockholm,  June  28  to  July  1,  with  a  large  attendance  and  an  interesting 
program.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  two  chambers  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, two  sections  being  formed,  one  discussing  the  production  of  milk  and  the 
other  its  handling  and  use. 

In  the  first  section  the  eifect  of  f6ods  upon  the  quality  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  received  much  attention,  especially  from  Messrs.  Kellner,  BSggild,  and 
Hansson,  as  regards  the  effect  on  fat  content  The  final  conclusions  of  the  con- 
gress were  in  support  of  the  theory  that  certain  foods  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  fat  in  milk  in  the  case  of  cows  having  a  high  milk  yield,  but 
that  further  work  is  needed  as  to  the  conditions  governing  such  an  increase  and 
as  to  its  practical  importance.  Orla  Jensen,  of  Copenhagen,  reported  negative 
results  from  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  fertilizers  upon 
forage  plants  a<id  the  subsequent  quality  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  congress  indorsed  the  eflforts  of  cow-testing  associations  for  dairy 
improvement.  The  value  of  veterinary  and  other  inspection  of  milk  supplies 
was  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  suggest 
regulations  applicable  to  such  supervision. 

The  second  section  of  the  congress  considered  the  questions  of  requirements 
to  be  exacted  in  milk  and  dairy  products,  analytical  methods,  cheese  control, 
and  the  instruction  of  dairymen.  A  resolution  was  adopted  strongly  urging  in 
all  dairy  publications  the  use  of  the  metric  system  and  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer scale. 

Following  the  congress  opportunity  was  afforded  to  visit  the  twenty-first 
General  Swedish  Agricultural  Exhibit  at  Orebro,  and  other  points  of  interest. 

Miscellaneous. — Prof.  Dr.  J.  K(5nlg  has  retired  as  director  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Miinster,  after  40  years'  occupancy  of  the  position,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Prof.  Dr.  A.  B5mer,  formerly  vice  director. 

Dr.  F.  Bente,  director  for  many  years  of  the  control  station  for  fertiliserB» 
feeding  stuflfs,  foods,  and  seeds  at  Ebstorf,  Prussia,  died  July  13. 
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The  death  of  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  first  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, calls  to  mind  the  beginnings  of  the  American  system  of 
experiment  stations  and  his  services  at  that  formative  period. 

Mr.  Colman  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture on  April  3,  1885.  He  came  with  the  avowed  conviction  that 
the  position  was  one  of  large  importance  and  should  be  made  a 
Cabinet  office,  that  the  Department's  work  should  be  strengthened, 
and  that  experiment  stations  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  should  be 
established  with  Government  aid  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
attainment  of  these  and  other  ends  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  the  recognition  of  its  position  he  laid  before  President  Cleve- 
land as  his  program  of  action,  in  the  interview  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment. That  the  latter  looked  with  favor  upon  such  a  program  is 
indicated  by  his  selection  of  Mr.  Colman  out  of  a  list  of  some  thirty 
persons  who  were  being  considered  for  the  commissionership. 

When  Mr.  Colman  came  to  the  Department  he  found  experiment 
stations  in  some  ten  or  eleven  States,  working  quite  independently 
and  without  reference  to  one  another,  with  no  medium  for  exchange 
of  views  or  agency  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests,  and 
no  means  except  the  press  for  giving  wider  publicity  and  application 
to  their  work.  Most  of  them  were  small,  struggling  institutions  with 
meager  funds  for  maintenance,  and  several  of  them  had  no  regular 
series  of  bulletins,  but  published  thejr  results  only  in  newspapers  or 
college  catalogues  or  reports,  where  they  were  not  widely  accessible. 

The  development  of  the  experim^t  station  as  an  American  insti- 
tution remained  to  be  worked  out,  &nd  there  was  little  or  no  united 
effort  in  that  direction.  The  European  station  had  been  transplanted 
to  a  quite  different  environment,  and  around  its  successful  adaptation 
centered  many  problems  of  organization,  management,  function  and 
relationship,  which  needed  to  be  worked  out.  This  called  for  a  closer 
union  between  the  stations,  an  exchange  of  experience  and  views,  and 
an  extension  of  their  interests  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
tive States. 
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Commissioner  Colman  was  convinced  of  this,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
first  report,  and  also  of  the  great  need  of  "  a  more  practical  coopera- 
tion between  these  institutions  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
...  In  a  divided  condition  and  without  united  purpose  work  will 
be  often  duplicated,  experiments  will  be  of  local  value  only,  and  com- 
munities alone  instead  of  States  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  valuable 
results  of  science  and  practice." 

One  of  his  first  administrative  acts,  therefore,  only  a  month  after 
taking  oflSce,  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  to  be  held  at  the  Department, 
the  first  official  gathering  of  the  kind  held  in  this  country  and  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations.  In  his  call  for  this  meeting  he  said : 
"  The  value  of  experiments  in  agriculture  is  due  largely  to  the  uni- 
formity of  methods  by  which  they  are  made,  and  it  is  believed  that 
by  the  comparison  of  methods  which  such  a  convention  will  permit, 
much  can  be  done  to  simplify  and  unify  the  processes  now  in  use. 
Much  valuable  time  and  a  great  deal  of  money  are  now  lost  in  desul- 
tory and  unmethodical  experiments,  which  by  concerted  action  among 
the  various  stations  and  colleges  of  the  country,  could  be  made 
productive  of  great  good." 

The  proceedings  of  this  first  conventicm,  held  July  8  and  9,  1885, 
clearly  show  how  fully  Commissioner  Colman  was  warranted  in  calling 
such  a  meeting  and  in  his  belief  in  the  opportunity  for  more  united 
action.  The  convention  was  attended  by  delegates  from  every  section 
of  the  coimtry,  and  the  discussion  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  represented  a  variety  of  views.  A  stenographic  report  of  its 
proceedings,  now  of  much  historic  interest,  was  published  by  the 
Department. 

Commissioner  Colman  delivered  an  opening  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  presented  forcefully  and  intelligently  the  need  for  ex- 
perimental work  in  agriculture  and  the  need  of  the  farmer  for  "  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws — ^the  definite  and  unvarying  principles  of 
physical  science,  as  far  as  ascertainable,"  and  he  impressed  upon  the 
agricultural  colleges  their  duty  in  this  direction.  "In  my  judg- 
ment," he  said,  "there  is  nothing  which  will  attract  and  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  great  agricultural  public  to  our  agricultural  colleges 
so  much  as  experimental  work.  Farmers  will  hope  and  expect  to  be 
benefited  pecuniarily  by  work  of  this  character  conducted  at  the  agri- 
cultural college  farms  in  their  respective  States." 

Various  measures  had  been  suggested  in  Congress  for  establishing 
stations  in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  a  measure 
known  as  the  CuUen  bill,  similar  in  its  general  provisions  to  the 
Hatch  Act,  had  been  introduced.  Among  the  first  things  which  the 
convention  did  was  to  adopt  a  resolution  setting  forth  "  that  the  con- 
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dition  and  progress  of  American  agriculture  require  national  aid  for 
investigation  and  experimentation  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories; and  that,  therefore,  this  convention  approves  the  principle 
and  general  provisions  of  what  is  known  as  the  CuUen  bill  of  the  last 
Congress,  and  urges  upon  the  next  Congress  the  passage  of  this  or  a 
similar  act."  So  earnest  was  the  convention  in  this  matter  that  it 
appointed  a  committee  on  legislation,  which  was  very  effective  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  amended  bill. 

The  convention  also  expressed  its  approval  of  Commissioner  Col- 
man's  recommendation  for  a  closer  relation  by  adopting  a  resolution 
urging  the  creation  of  a  branch  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  should  be  a  special  medium  of  intercommunication  and  ex- 
change between  the  colleges  and  stations,  and  should  publish  a  peri- 
odical bulletin  of  agricultural  progress,  containing  in  popular  form 
the  latest  results  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  education,  investi- 
gation, and  experimentation  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 

Commissioner  Colman  continued  to  lend  his  influence  to  the  secur- 
ing of  Federal  appropriation  for  experiment  stations,  and  in  his 
second  report,  in  1886,  he  heartily  indorsed  the  plan  for  a  national 
system  of  stations,  with  provision  for  cooperation  and  close  commu- 
nication with  one  another,  and  for  publicity,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
stations  would  be  made  generally  applicable  and  extended  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Referring  to  the  proposed  national  legislation, 
he  said:  "Without  interfering  with  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  State  stations,  whether  at  colleges  or  independent.  Fed- 
eral support  may  supplement  existing  agencies  and  provide  through 
this  Department  a  certain  degree  of  control  to  secure  cooperation 
where  needed  and  furnish  such  a  medium  of  intercommunication  and 
exchange  as  to  greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the  work  as  a  whole." 

A  bill  providing  for  such  a  system  and  embodying  these  provisions 
had  been  introduced  by  Hon.  William  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Colman's  State,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This 
committee  made  a  favorable  report  in  March,  1886,  and  nearly  a  year 
later  the  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and  was  approved  by  President 
Cleveland. 

Commissioner  Colman  was  greatly  gratified  at  the  success  of  his 
efforts  in  establishing  closer  relations  between  the  Department  and 
the  several  colleges  and  experiment  stations;  and  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  a  central  agency,  for  promoting  cooperation  and  in- 
tercourse and  giving  wider  publicity  to  the  station  work,  were 
embodied  in  the  plans  made  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
for  the  establishing  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  These 
plans  included  the  issuing  of  a  journal  designated  "Experiment 
Station  Record,"  which  was  begun  in  September,  1889,  and  a  series 
of  Farmers'  Bulletins  to  present  the  results  of  station  work  in  popu- 
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lar  form.  The  latter  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Department 
series. 

In  the  organization  of  this  new  Office  and  the  development  of  its 
plans  for  aiding  the  stations  and  making  their  work  widely  available, 
Commissioner  Colman  took  a  deep  interest.  It  was  a  realization  of 
a  plan  which  he  had  early  called  attention  to,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
one  of  the  important  products  of  his  administration. 

It  was  through  Conmiissioner  Colman's  efforts,  also,  that  the 
Division  of  Pomology  and  the  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mam- 
malogy were  established  in  the  Department.  The  latter  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  for  an  investigation  of  the  damage  done  to  crops 
and  fruits  by  birds,  especially  the  English  sparrow  and  the  rice  bird. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  studies  in  vegetable  pathology  by  the 
formation  of  a  section  in  the  Division  of  Botany ;  and  in  1887  legis- 
lation and  appropriations  were  secured  which  made  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  control  of  contagious  diseases 
much  more  effective.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  stamping  out  pleuropneumonia  began  to  show  good  progress. 

On  February  9,  1889,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  became  one 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government,  and  Commissioner 
Colman  was  appointed  by  the  President  the  first  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, retiring  with  the  close  of  the  administration  in  the  following 
month. 

The  period  covered  by  Mr.  Colman's  administration  was  one  of 
relatively  small  things  as  measured  by  present-day  standards.  When 
he  came  to  the  Department  its  annual  appropriation  was  less  than 
$700,000,  and  at  the  close  of  his  administration  it  received  some- 
thing over  a  million  dollars.  But  it  was  a  time  of  important  change 
in  the  Department.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  took  a  broad  and  ad- 
vanced view  for  that  time  of  what  such  an  institution  should  be, 
recognizing  the  need  of  investigation  as  a  basis  for  substantial  ad- 
vancement of  the  industry.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  way  he  took 
hold  of  the  movement  for  experiment  stations.  He  not  only  sym- 
pathized with  this  movement,  but  he  gave  it  active  support,  and  just 
how  much  his  influence  counted  for  in  securing  this  legislation  has 
not  always  been  fully  appreciated.  When  the  measure  had  become 
a  law  he  did  not  yield  to  the  view  that  superficial  practical  work  and 
the  popular  dissemination  of  information  were  the  things  to  be 
largely  encouraged,  but  he  supported  higher  ideals  for  the  new 
stations,  and  he  appointed  as  his  representative  in  the  Department's 
relations  with  the  stations  a  man  who  stood  for  thorough  scientific 
work  in  the  acquisition  of  reliable  agricultural  knowledge,  of  which 
there  had  been  but  little  in  this  country  at  that  period. 
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We  can  see  now  that  much  depended  on  the  holding  up  of  these 
higher  ideals  and  a  right  start  at  the  beginning,  and  for  this  we  owe 
much  to  the  position  taken  by  the  jBrst  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Colman  was  bom  at  Richmond  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1827, 
and  after  studying  law  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  settled  in  St.  Louis  in 
1852,  where  he  had  since  resided.  There  he  practiced  law,  and  in 
1865  established  his  agricultural  paper,  Colman? a  Rural  Worlds 
which  he  continued  to  edit  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  the  dean 
of  agricultural  editors  in  the  United  States,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  leader  in  agricultural  movements  and  organizations  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  He  was  a  member  and  former  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  founder  and  jBrst  president  of  the  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society,  the  first  president  of  the  Missouri  State  Fair, 
and  for  fifteen  years  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
conducted  a  stock  farm  near  St.  Louis,  and  was  actively  interested  in 
various  other  agricultural  enterprises. 

He  had  received  honorary  degrees  from  the  Missouri  and  Illinois 
colleges  of  agriculture,  and  on  his  retirement  from  office  in  the 
Federal  department  he  was  decorated  by  the  Republic  of  France, 
through  its  minister  of  agriculture,  with  the  cross  of  '^Officier  du 
Merite  Agricole." 

Mr.  Colman  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birthday  last  spring,  and 
at  that  time  was  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations  on  his  excellent 
health  and  vigor.  He  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  November  2, 
from  which  he  died  the  following  day. 

The  opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  are  presented  in  an  instructive  and  convenient  form  in  a 
recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
(noted  on  p.  792  of  this  issue).  For  the  first  time  data  as  to  the 
courses  available  for  graduate  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
related  sciences  have  been  gathered  in  a  systematic  way  from  the 
state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  state  universities, 
and  the  institutions  represented  in  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  These  are  classified  by  subjects  and  by  institutions, 
anything  like  a  direct  comparison  of  institutions  or  attempt  at 
standardization  being  avoided.  The  showing  made  is  a  gratifying 
one  and  brings  out  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  within  the  past  decade. 

The  bulletin  is  the  result  of  a  detailed  inquiry  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  upon  the  ini- 
tiative of  its  standing  committee  on  graduate  study.  It  represents 
much  more  than  a  mere  compilation  from  college  catalogues,  being 
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rather  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  in  which  such  factors  as 
the  equipment  of  the  institutions  to  undertake  real  graduate  work 
and  the  qualifications  of  instructors  have  been  given  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  has  been  to  restrict  the  inquiry  to  work 
of  strictly  postgraduate  grade,  institutions  with  entrance  require- 
ments of  less  than  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work  have  been,  with 
two  exceptions,  excluded.  Similarly,  only  courses  limited  to  gradu- 
ate students,  and  those  undergraduate  courses  which  may  be  taken  by 
graduate  students  as  major  subjects  for  advanced  degrees,  have  been 
listed. 

Because  of  these  limitations,  only  twenty-six  institutions,  of  which 
eighteen  are  land-grant  institutions  and  four  others  State  universities, 
are  included  as  meeting  the  requirements  prescribed  in  the  inquiry. 
As  a  consequence,  there  have  been  omitted  many  other  institutions 
which  offer  work  in  agriculture  to  their  own  graduates  and  those  of 
other  institutions  whose  degrees  are  equivalent.  The  bulletin  states 
that  no  fewer  than  forty-three  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  now 
offering  graduate  instruction  of  one  type  or  another,  and  that  "  many 
of  the  colleges  whose  courses  are  not  included  in  this  bulletin,  owing 
to  their  low  entrance  requirements,  have  excellent  equipment  and 
facilities  for  research  and  investigation  along  a  few  special  lines." 

The  graduate  courses  offered  at  the  accepted  institutions  have  been 
classified  under  nineteen  divisions  of  agricultural  science.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  of  the  twenty-six  institutions,  twelve  present 
courses  in  at  least  ten  of  these  divisions,  five  in  fifteen  or  more,  and 
two  in  seventeen  branches. 

It  appears  that  botany  is  the  most  widely  offered  of  the  subjects 
listed,  twenty-two  of  the  institutions  offering  courses.  Of  these,  six- 
teen give  instruction  in  plant  physiology,  ten  in  plant  pathology,  and 
nine  in  plant  breeding.  Bacteriology  is  offered  by  sixteen  institu- 
tions. Agricultural  chemistry  is  also  well  represented,  with  courses 
at  nineteen  institutions.  Thirteen  offer  courses  in  soils  and  fertil- 
izers, and  a  like  number  courses  in  physiology  and  physiological 
chemistry. 

Under  the  head  of  agronomy  are  listed  sixteen  institutions.  Horti- 
culture is  offered  by  thirteen  and  forestry  and  landscape  gardening 
by  seven  each.  Animal  husbandry  may  be  studied  at  fourteen  of 
the  institutions  and  thirteen  offer  courses  in  animal  nutrition.  The 
prospective  student  in  dairying  is  restricted  to  nine  institutions,  in 
zoology  to  thirteen,  and  in  entomology  to  nine. 

Despite  the  comparatively  recent  organization  of  instruction  in 
rural  engineering  and  rural  economics,  these  subjects  have  already 
reached  the  graduate  stage.  Ten  of  the  colleges  have  advanced 
courses  in  rural  economics  and  sociology,  and  six  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering, drainage,  and  irrigation.    Advanced  undergraduate  work, 
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open  to  graduates,  is  available  at  1  university  in  sugar  technology 
and  the  wine  industry,  and  courses  of  similar  scope  at  another  in 
theoretical  and  practical  meteorology  and  climatology. 

The  data  presented  in  this  inquiry  should  prove  of  immediate  serv- 
ice to  the  prospective  graduate  student,  for  whose  needs  the  bulletin 
has  been  primarily  prepared,  and  the  publication  will  also  find  a 
wider  application  as  an  epitome  of  the  present  status  of  this  im- 
portant phase  of  agricultural  education.  Its  usefulness  received 
recognition  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  That  body  for- 
mally expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  this 
connection,  and  urged  the  desirability  of  frequent  revision  of  its 
records,  and  possibly  the  ultimate  publication  of  another  edition. 

While  perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
from  such  inquiries  is  in  their  suggestiveness  as  to  the  lines  of  study 
along  which  the  opportunities  are  still  inadequate,  there  is  much 
reason  for  encouragement  in  the  showing  here  presented.  When  it 
is  recalled  that  so  recently  as  1902  the  statement  was  made  in  these 
columns  that  "  there  has  been  comparatively  little  effort  in  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  direction  of  providing  courses  of  postgraduate 
instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture,"  the  advance- 
ment here  revealed  seems  significant.  The  committee  on  graduate 
study  of  the  association  reported  to  the  recent  convention  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  inquiry  it  believed  the  extent  of  the  opportunities 
now  offered  for  graduate  study  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of 
agricultural  education. 

Now  liiat  this  country  has  made  a  promising  beginning  in  ad- 
vanced training  in  agricultural  subjects,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  training  be  recognized  to  insure  further  development  of  true 
university  work  in  this  field.  In  this  connection  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  through  its  biennial 
summer  sessions,  deserve  more  active  cooperation.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  committee,  while  the  students  of  the  graduate  school  have 
been  enthusiastic  in  their  commendation  of  this  work,  only  about 
one  person  of  every  ten  who  might  be  expected  to  be  interested  has 
attended  its  sessions  in  any  one  year.  In  other  words,  only  one  out  of 
ten  of  the  total  number  of  officers  and  assistants  in  the  experiment 
stations,  not  including  the  instructors  in  agriculture  not  connected 
with  the  stations  but  to  whom  graduate  study  is  equally  important, 
has  availed  himself  of  its  opportunities. 

In  commenting  upon  this  the  committee  says:  "After  making  all 

due  allowances,  this  seems  a  very  low  percentage.    Research  is  the 

lifeblood  of  the  higher  education,  technical  as  well  as  libeml.    If 
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the  agricultural  colleges  confine  themselves  to  teaching  the  things 
already  known,  either  to  their  students  in  the  classroom  or  to  the 
farmer  in  the  institutes  and  on  the  demonstration  field,  their  success 
will  be  ephemeral.  But  research  of  the  vital,  fructifying  kind 
demands  training  of  a  more  advanced  type  than  the  undergraduate 
course  can  possibly  give."  The  committee  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  executive  officers  of  colleges  and  stations  should  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  actively  to  encourage  their  graduates,  and  par- 
ticularly those  employed  in  the  stations,  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  specialties.  It  suggested  that  each  institution  might  well  make 
systematic  provision  for  the  attendance  of  a  portion  of  its  force  at 
each  session  of  the  graduate  school,  such  attendance  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  their  regular  work  and  not  a  vacation. 

In  addition,  more  extensive  and  prolonged  graduate  study  than 
is  possible  at  the  graduate  school  should  be  encouraged.  This  may 
be  done,  on  the  one  hand,  by  leaves  of  absence  on  generous  terms, 
and  on  the  other  by  giving  preference  in  appointment,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  applicants  who  have  had  such  training.  It  is  believed 
that  tiie  widespread  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  do  much  to 
stimulate  the  cause  of  graduate  study,  and  would  give  good  returns 
in  the  development  of  more  thoroughly  trained  men  for  agricultural 
research. 
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▲  simplification  in  the  *  methods  for  calculating  analytical  results,  A. 
ScHOLz  {Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  121,  pp,  1079,  iOSO).— After  discussing  the 
simplified  methods  for  calculating  phosphoric  acid  from  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate, the  total  dry  substance  in  milk,  and  the  copper  from  cupric  oxld,  the 
author  describes  methods  for  shortening  the  calculations  for  determining  sugar 
and  nitrogen  in  various  products,  and  acetic  acid  in  vinegar. 

Determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  and  bone  meal,  Z. 
RomAitski  {Chem.  Ztg,,  S5  {1911),  No.  18,  pp.  163, 164;  fl^«.  <»  Jour,  flfoc.  Chem. 
Indus,,  SO  {1911),  NO.  5,  p.  257).— The  work  shows  that  if  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained with  magnesium  mixture  and  ammonium  citrate  is  washed  with  alcohol 
it  will  consist  of  07  per  cent  of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  and  3  per  cent 
of  other  matter,  chiefly  magnesium  ammonium  citrate,  which  makes  such  precipi- 
tates appear  black  after  ignition  and  are  only  whitened  with  difficulty.  In  order 
to  prevent  such  impurities  the  author  recommends  that  the  ammonium  citrate 
and  magnesium  salt  solution  be  acid  in  reaction,  and  to  add  these  to  the  aqueous 
extract  of  the  superphosphate  under  examination  and  slowly  precipitate  with 
ammonia.  By  doing  this  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphate  is  obtained  which  is  of  uniform  composition. 

The  preparation  of  the  reagents  and  the  detailed  method  of  conducting  the 
procedure  are  described.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  agree  well  with 
those  obtained  with  Wagner's  method. 

▲  new  procedure  for  determining  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates,  V.  Auoeb 
and  M.  Gabillon  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  8,  pp.  441- 
4-^5). — ^The  method  rests  on  the  principle  of  reducing  the  sulphuric  acid  or 
sulphate  with  hydriodlc  acid,  and  determining  the  hydrogen  sulphid  formed  by 
titration  with  iodin  solution. 

Biochemical  classification  of  the  proteins,  E.  Hauseb  (A&<.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
S4  {1910),  No.  95,  pp.  848,  849).—Th\&  classiflcation  differs  from  the  purely 
chemical  one  in  so  far  that  it  considers  the  biogenetic  relation  of  these  bodies 
to  metabolic  processes. 

On  the  refractive  indices  of  solutions  of  certain  proteins.^V,  Oliadin, 
T.  B.  RoBEBTSON  and  J.  E.  Gbeaves  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  {1911),  No.  3-4,  pp. 
181-184). — "  The  value  of  a,  in  the  equation  n-ni=aXc  where  n  is  the  refractive 
index  of  the  solution  of  the  protein,  ni  that  of  the  solvent  and  c  is  the  percentage 
concentration  of  the  protein,  has  been  determined  for  gliadln  in  various  solvents. 

"  In  the  less  highly  refractive  solvents  the  introduction  of  gliadln  increases 
the  refractive  index ;  but  in  the  most  highly  refractive  solvoit  employed,  namely 
75  per  cent  phoiol,  the  addition  of  gliadin  reduces  the  refractive  index." 

Fractional  precipitation  of  milk  proteids,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  {Biochem. 
Zischr.,  29  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  461-464) .—'The  author  in  a  previous  work*  has 
pointed  out  that  certain  transformations  can  occur  between  casein  and  albumin, 
and  with  another  protein  which  occurs  in  colostrum.  He  furthermore  expressed 
the  opinion  that  casein  and  albumin  were  chemically  not  individual  substances, 
and  suggested  a  nomenclature,  a  for  milk  protein  precipitated  by  an  acid,  p  for 
that  protein  precipitated  from  the  flltrate  from  a  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  a  third 
mentioned  as  7. 

•Biochem.  Ztschr.,  7  (1906),  p.  890.  ^  t 
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In  his  present  work  he  reports  a  new  instance  of  this  kind.  In  this  he  frac- 
tionated proteins  a  and  /3  with  alcohol  (methyl  or  ethyl)  or  acetone.  He  con- 
cludes that  there  are  either  2  proteins  present,  1  which  can  be  transformed  into 
the  other,  or  that  there  is  1  presoit  the  nature  of  which  is  changed  by  irregular 
precipitation. 

A  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  aliphatic  amino  groups; 
some  applications  of  this  in  the  chemistry  of  the  proteins,  urine,  and 
enzyms,  D.  D.  Van  Slyke  (Ber.  Deut,  Chem.  GeselL,  J^S  {1010),  No  16,  pp. 
3170^181,  fig.  i).— This  method  has  been  preyloaGOy  described  in  detail  (E.  S 
K.,  23,  p.  303). 

A  method  for  quantitative  determination  of  aliphatio  amino  groups, 
D.  D.  Van  Slyke  (Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  M.  PP-  185^04,  fig.  1).— 
A  portion  of  this  work  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  B^ 
23,  p.  303). 

The  additional  uses  of  the  method  are  as  follows:  '.'Measurement  of  the 
velocity  and  extent  of  proteolysis,  determination  of  the  relative  digestibility  of 
proteins,  quantitative  determination  of  proteolytic  en^ms,  determination  of 
the  complexity  and  structure  of  peptids  and  proteolytic  products,"  and  for  the 
"  characterization  of  proteins." 

Quantitative  determination  of  proUn  obtained  by  the  ester  method  in  pro- 
tein hydrolysis;  proUn  content  of  casein,  D.  D.  Van  Slyke  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem^ 
9  (1911),  No.  S-4,  pp.  205-207). — The  prolin  cont^t  of  proteins  can  be  rapidly 
and  accurately  ascertained  by  determining  the  total  and  amino  nitrogen  of  the 
alcohol-soluble  mixture.  It  was  noted  that  each  of  the  amino  esters,  the  esters 
of  which  distil  over  with  that  of  prolin,  will  give  off  all  of  its  nitrogen  when 
treated  with  nitrous  acid  as  described  in  the  Van  Slyke  method  (K.  S.  B., 
23,  p.  303). 

As  a  result  of  hydrolyzing  464  gm.  of  casein  and  esterf^ing  according  to  the 
Fischer  method  the  prolin  nitrogen  obtained  was  3.775  gm.,  which  corresponded 
to  31.1  gm.  of  prolin. 

The  results  of  attempts  to  crystallize  out  the  prolin  as  a  copper  salt  are  also 
reported. 

The  carbohydrates  of  white  pepper,  K.  H.  Boddeneb  and  B.  Tollens  (Jour. 
Landw.,  68  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  229-231). —In  order  to  investigate  the  substances 
from  which  furfurol  and  methyl  furfurol  (pentosans  and  methyl  poitosans) 
originate,  the  authors  conducted  hydrolyzing  tests  with  white  pepper  from  which 
all  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  (piperin,  etc.)  had  been  extracted.  The  sirup 
which  was  obtained  by  hydrolyzing  the  pepper  for  6  hours  with  5  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid  and  saturating  the  extract  with  calcium  carbonate  and  purifying 
with  alcohol  only  yielded  with  phenylhydrazin  a  ph^iyl-glucosan  having  a 
melting  point  of  203""  C,  and  which  originated  from  starch.  Mannose-hydrazon 
was  not  obtained. 

Attempts  to  remove  the  starch  and  its  products  with  diastase  and  autoclaving 
and  subsequent  fermentation  with  yeast  yielded  negative  results.  As  all  the 
hydrolyzed  solutions  had  an  odor  of  furfurol,  and  the  vapor  from  such  solu- 
tions redd&ked  anilin  acetate  paper,  the  authors  concluded  that  the  pentoses 
were  more  or  less  decomposed  by  the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  pepper. 
In  order  to  detamine  this,  they  hydrolyzed  and  fermented  another  sample 
and  examined  the  various  intermediate  products  quantitatively  for  pentosans 
and  methyl  pentosans,  with  the  following  results :  The  extracted  pepper  before 
hydrolysis  contained  2.21  per  cent  of  pentosans  and  1.73  per  cent  of  methyl 
pentosans  The  residue  from  the  pepper  after  hydrolysis  contaLoed  0.29  per 
cent  of  pentosans  and  0.05  per  c^t  of  methyl  pentosans,  the  solution  after 
hydrolysis,  1.79  per  cent  of  pentosans  and  1.05  per  cent  of  methyl  pentosans, 
the  hydrolyzed  solution  after  fermentation  1.04  per  cent  of  p^tosans  and  0^ 
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per  ceQt  of  methyl  pentosans^  and  the  sirup  after  treatment  with  alcohol  0.04 
per  cent  of  pentosans  and  0.10  p^r  cent  of  methyl  pentosans. 

A  modification  of  the  fnrfurol-hydrochloric  acid  method  for  eBtimatlnur 
pentosans,  K.  H.  Boddeneb  and  B.  Toixens  (Jour,  LandtCy  58  (1910),  No.  5, 
pp.  2S&-^$7). — ^The  authors  present  a  modification  of  the  KrSber  method 
(E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  320)  for  precipitating  the  furfurol  in  the  distillate  with 
phlo^oglucin  at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  85"*  C.  instead  of  in  the  cold  as  is 
usual.  The  furfurol  in  this  method  quickly  settles  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask 
as  gray-blue-sreen  flakea  The  flask  containing  the  distillate,  after  treatment 
with  phlorogludn,  is  cooled  for  li  hours  and  the  residue  collected  on  a  Qooeh 
crucible,  where  it  is  washed  with  150  cc.  of  water  and  dried  at  from  96  to  08**. 
The  residue  is  weighed  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottla 

In  regard  to  the  x>entosans  of  some  wood-destroying  fongri,  J.  L.  Wichebs 
and  B.  Tollens  (Jour.  La/n4^.,  58  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  i?3«-2-ii).— This  work, 
while  dealing  with  the  pentosan  content  of  various  wood-destroying  fungi, 
contains  also  a  comparative  study  of  the  Krober  method  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  320) 
and  the  BQddener  method  (see  above),  and  as  the  result  of  which  the  authors 
recommend  the  use  of  the  KrSber  method  for  general  analytical  purposes. 

The  results  of  the  pentosan  examinations  were  as  follows : 

Pentosan  content  of  several  woodrdestroying  fungi. 


Kind  of  fungus. 

KWber 
method. 

Bftddener 
metbod. 

Kind  of  fungus. 

KiOber 
method. 

BOddener 
method. 

Pobmorus  r^nkola 

PercenL 
5.25 
5.71 
8.34 
2.52 
2.83 

PercenL 
5.52 
5.41 
2.88 
1.80 
2.41 
1.21 

ScMzopkpUum  commune 

PtuUlfu  iMnwndes       ^  ^  . 

Percent. 
3.01 
2.61 
3.27 
6.73 
4.10 

PercenL 
2.75 

^oTI:  ?:!?!?!:.: 

Pomes  fwnenUitUu 

PhoUUhaluclfera '.. 

TmmMea  odorata 

LemUea  fUieada  . 

6.48 

Qmiphora  membranaeea 

3.55 

Xilaria  jHaymorjaui 

In  addition  to  pentosans,  methyl  pentosans  were  found  to  be  pres^it  in 
these  fungi.  The  results  of  a  hydrolysis  of  Fomes  fomentarius  are  also  re- 
ported. 

The  determination  of  pentosans  and  methyl  pentosans  in  cereals  and  fungi, 
M.  ISHiDA  and  B.  Tollens  (Jour.  Landw.,  59  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  59-67,  fig.  1; 
ahs.  in  Ghent.  A6«.,  5  (1911),  No.  15,  pp.  2507,  2508), ^The  results  for  pen- 
tosans and  methyl  pentosans  calculated  to  dry  substance  were  as  follows: 
"  Com  4.60  and  0.04  per  cent,  wheat  6.93  and  1.72,  rye  8.41  and  1.69,  barley 

9.04  and  1.96,  oats  12.39  and  1.52,  Polyporus  fomentarius  2.58  and  1.74,  P.  pinicola 
5.11  and  2.21,  P.  hirsvtus  4.62  and  2.08,  P.  fulvus  4.10  and  1.01,  Dwdalea  quercina 

3.05  and  1.17  per  cent" 

Pentosans  in  lower  fungi,  A.  W.  Dox  and  R.  R  Neidio  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem., 
9  (1911),  No.  S-4f  PP'  267-^69;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  (1911),  No.  15,  p.  2488)-— 
Six  saprophytic  molds,  comprising  the  species  Aspergillus  niger,  A.  funUgatus, 
A.  clavatus,  PenioilUum  chrysogenum,  P.  camemherti,  and  P.  expansum,  were 
separated  from  a  medium  which  consisted  of  cane  sugar  and  inorganic  salts, 
and  the  pentosan  content  of  each  determined.  It  varied  between  0.86  and  1.17 
per  c&it 

Fixing  and  staining  tannin  in  plant  tissues  with  nitrons  ethers,  A.  B. 
Vinson  (Bot.  Gaz.,  49  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  222-224,  A08.  5).— In  connection  with 
other  work  the  author  noted  that  the  giant  tannin  cells  contained  In  unripe 
dates  and  persimmons  were  darkened  when  stimulated  to  ripening  by  vapors  of 
amyl  and  ethyl  nitrite,  and  he  points  out  that  the  above  facts  may  be  of  value 
In  studying  the  distribution  of  tannin  in  fruits.  _  , , € 
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''  For  laboratory  use  a  20  per  cent  alcoholic  solution,  made  by  dilating  the 
90  per  cent  commercial  nitrous  ether,  is  recommended.  Amyl  nitrite  may  be 
used,  but  is  disagreeable  to  work  with.  Ordinary  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  which 
contain  about  4  per  cent  ethyl  nitrite,  may  be  used,  but  will  require  much  longer 
exposure." 

Botanical  micro-chemistry,  Osttss  (OBterr.  Ohem,  Ztg,,  15  (1910),  No.  25, 
pp.  289,  290). — ^This  article  deals  particularly  with  the  guaiac  reaction,  peroxi- 
dases, oxidases,  oxygenases,  diastases,  and  other  plant  substances  which  give 
the  reaction  for  peroxidase,  etc. 

The  artificial  coloration  of  foods  and  condiments,  E.  Spaeth  {Pharm^ 
Zmtralhalle,  51  {1910),  Nos.  22,  pp.  ^67-472;  29,  pp.  495^01;  2i,  pp.  525-^534; 
25,  pp.  557-560;  26,  pp.  584-587;  27,  pp.  614-618;  28,  pp.  6SS-6S8;  41,  pp.  935- 
948;  42,  pp.  959^66;  4S,  pp.  987-991;  W,  1015-1018;  45,  pp.  10S7-1039;  4^,  pp. 
1054-1058;  47,  PP»  1076-1079;  48,  pp.  1103-1106;  49,  pp.  1122-1125).— This  is  an 
extensive  and  critical  discussion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  and  legality  of 
the  artificial  coloring  of  foods,  condiments,  and  beverages.  The  various  colors 
employed  and  the  methods  used  for  detecting  them  are  considered.  The  deci- 
sions of  numerous  courts  are  appended  in  each  case. 

Fruit  Juices  and  marmalades,  B.  Spaeth  {ZUchr.  Biech  u.  Oeschmackst.,  2 
(1910),  Nos.  14f  pp.  155-157;  15-16,  pp.  165-167) .—TXAs  is  a  retrospect  of  the 
work  done  in  r^ard  to  the  Judging  and  analysis  of  fruit  Juices  and  marmalades 
during  the  last  few  years.    The  more  recent  methods  of  analysis  are  described. 

Composition  of  Tunisian  olive  oils,  R.  Mabcuxe  (Ann.  Falsif.,  3  {1910}, 
No.  23,  pp.  372-379;  aha.  in  Jovr.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  20,  p.  1212).— 
This  reports  analyses  of  550  samples  of  Tunis  olive  oils,  representing  all  of  the 
oils  exported  from  the  country  from  December  1, 1008,  to  March  31,  1910. 

''The  iodin  values  (Wijs)  obtained  were:  Sfax  oils  82.1  to  86.7,  Sahel  oils 
81.2  to  84.5,  Tunis  oils  87  to  02.a  The  liquid  fatty  acids  separated  from  the 
oils  had  iodin  values  varying  from  104  to  108.  Certain  of  the  oils  from  the 
Sfax  and  Sahel  districts  yielded  color  reactions  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  those  given  by  sesame  oil ;  no  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  oils  from  the 
Tunis  district  gave  these  reactions.  The  acidity  of  the  oils  was  extremely 
low,  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  samples  showing  an  acidity  of  less  than 
1  per  cent." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  310). 

Estimation  of  lecithin  in  oil,  W.  Fresenius  and  L.  Gat^NHur  {ZiBchr, 
Analyt.  Chem.,  50  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  90-106;  abs.  in  AwUyat,  36  {1911),  No.  421, 
pp.  166, 167). — ^The  method  is  as  follows: 

Fifty  gm.  of  the  fixed  oil  or  f^t  is  weighed  in  a  200  cc.  graduated  cylinder 
and  agitated  for  20  minutes  with  100  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  allowed  to  stand 
for  1  hour,  and  the  volume  of  alcohol  and  oil  noted.  Sevwty-five  cc.  of  the 
alcoholic  solutioo  is  then  pipetted  off  for  the  primary  phosphorus  determination. 
The  pipette  is  washed  out  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  washings  added  to  the 
graduated  cylinder,  which  is  then  filled  up  to  the  original  mark  with  absolute 
alcohol.  The  shaking  process  is  repeated,  and  after  separation  of  the  layers 
has  again  taken  place  another  75  cc.  of  alcoholic  solution  is  drawn  off  for  a 
second  phosphorus  determination.  The  2  alcoholic  solutions,  which  are  termed 
ai  and  ai,  are  evaporated  separately  in  a  platinum  dish  and  the  dry  residue  fused 
with  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate.  The  phosphoric  acid  In  the 
fused  residue  is  precipitated  with  molybdic  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  ignited, 
dried,  and  weighed. 

Two  preparations  of  lecithin  in  oil  were  found  to  contain  3.11  and  7.8  per 
cent  of  lecithin,  respectively. 
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Some  further  contributions  in  regard  to  the  examination  and  Judgment 
of  milk,  H.  LttHBiG  and  L.  Kbessneb  (Molk.  Ztg.  IHUdeaheim],  25  {1911),  No. 
29,  pp.  5^5-5£^). --Continuing  preyious  work  (E.  S.  R,  25,  p.  207),  the  authors 
point  out  that  hydrogen  peroxld  does  not  Influence  tbe  refraction  of  a  calcium 
chlorid  milk  serum,  except  that  which  follows  the  dilution  by  ordinary  water 
and  providing  that  the  addition  of  this  substance  remains  within  certain  limits 
(3  per  cent  HaOO-  Lactic  acid  was  found  to  alter  the  refraction  of  the  serum 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  added. 

The  authors  were  not  able  to  agree  with  Mai*and  Bothenfusser,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  undeslrabillty  of  using  spontaneously  coagulated  serums  for  deter- 
mining the  refraction.  From  some  additional  tests  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  specific  gravity  to  the  j*efractlon  of  the  spontaneous  milk  serum,  they 
believe  that  Just  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  such  a  serum  as  with 
the  calcium  chlorid  serum. 

The  original  acidity  of  milk,  F.  Bobdas  and  F.  Toitflain  {Oompt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  [Parish  152  (1911),  No.  19,  pp.  127Jhl^6;  abs.  4n  Chem.  Zenthl., 
1911,  II,  No.  1,  p.  U;  Awn.  FaUif.,  k  {1911),  No.  S2,  pp.  «97-50i).— Milk  reacts 
alkaline  with  helianthin  and  lacmold,  while  with  phenolphthalein  it  reacts  acid 
and  with  litmus  amphoteric.  The  authors  believe  that  the  apparent  acidity 
shown  toward  phenolphthalein  is  due  to  free  casein.  Milk,  according  to  this, 
originally  contains  no  free  acid  (lactic  or  citric)  nor  an  acid  salt  When  fer- 
mentation of  lactose  sets  in  the  acidity  increases  as  a  result  of  the  separation 
of  free  casein  from  the  calcium  caseinate  with  the  formation  or  monocaldum 
phosphate  from  the  preexisting  dicaldum  phosphate.  Lactic  acid  is  only  de- 
tectable with  helianthin  when  the  reactions  with  the  respective  salts  have  taken 
place. 

Determination  of  phosphorus  in  milk,  G.  Slonibwski  {Bui.  800.  Ohim. 
Belg.,  25  {1911),  No.  6,  pp,  225,  226;  ahs.  in  Jour.  800.  Chem.  Indus.,  SO  {1911), 
No.  H,  p.  917). — ^As  a  result  of  determining  the  phosphoric  acid  in  numerous 
samples  of  milk,  the  author  finds  that  no  appreciable  loss  of  phosphoric  acid 
takes  place  providing  the  incineration  is  conducted  below  a  red  heat.  Pref- 
erence, however,  is  given  to  the  oxidation  process,  which  usee  nitric  acid,  owing 
to  its  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  execution.  He  believes  that  milk  contains  more 
phosphorus  than  the  results  already  recorded  show,  and  points  out  that  there  is 
apparently  a  constant  ratio  between  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  ash,  and  not 
between  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  proteins  of  the  milk«  Casein  possibly  does 
not  contain  any  phosphoric  add  at  all. 

The  determination  of  phosphorus  in  milk,  F.  Bobdas  and  F.  Touflain 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  17,  pp.  1127,  1128).— This  is 
a  reply  to  Fleurent  and  IAyI  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  411),  in  which  the  authors  have 
controlled  the  results  obtained  by  their  method  (E.  S.  B.,  26,  p.  312)  which  de- 
termines the  phosphorus  in  the  milk,  serum,  and  coagulum.  They  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  loss  of  phosphorus  by  the  action  of  carbon  on  the  phosphates 
or  the  production  of  volatile  phosphorus  compounds  with  the  fftts. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  addition  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  talcum 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonate,  barsrtee,  etc.>  to  the  milk  sample  is  not  to 
be  recommended. 

The  '<  neu-sal  '*  milk  test,  J.  Golding  {Analyst,  36, {1911),  No.  4^2,  pp.  209- 
206).— The  "neu-sal "  method  (E.  S.  B.,  28,  p.  614)  is  stated  to  give  satisfactory 
results  when  the  exact  quantity  of  alcohol  is  used. 

"  The  fact  that  it  is  not  pure  fat  which  is  being  measured,  but  a  solution, 
the  volume  of  which  will  vary  with  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used,  makes  the 
method  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  add  Gerl)er  method,  a  fault  which  is  likely 
to  be  increased  if  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Inexperienced  persons.    On  the 
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other  hand,  it  is  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  portable,  and  might  be  safely  recom- 
molded  to  dairy  farmers  and  others,  to  replace  the  acid  method  where  this 
offers  serious  disadvantages;  but  the  introduction  of  another  possible  error 
will  prevent  it  from  replacing  the  original  Gerber  method  for  more  accurate 
work,  though  the  method  is  a  great  advance  on  the  previous  alkaline  methods^'* 

Influence  of  various  preservatives  upon  the  results  obtained  with  the 
'^sal*'  method  In  the  examination  of  milk  and  cream,  Hesse  (MUch  Ztg., 
S9  {1910),  tJo.  46,  pp.  54h  545).— The  results  of  a  comparative  study  between 
the  "  sal  *'  method  and  the  Gerber  method  with  milks  preserved  with  formalde- 
hyde, potassium  bichromate,  and  copper  ammonium  sulphate  are  reported.  The 
Gerber  method  was  found  to  be  influenced  to  a  greater  extent  by  th»  presoioe 
of  preservatives  in  milk  and  cream  than  the  "  sal  '**  method. 

Determination  of  fat  in  butter  by  the  ''  sal  **  method,  M.  Kersten  (Molh. 
Ztg.  [HUdesheimh  24  (1910),  No.  18,  pp.  SI  ISIS). —In  order  to  determine  tlie 
value  of  this  method  for  butter  in  the  hands  of  practical  men,  the  author  se- 
lected a  number  of  students,  etc.,  to  try  it  out.  The  results  obtained  were  com- 
pared with  gravimetric  determinations  with  the  same  material,  and  showed 
that  the  "  sal  *'  method,  when  conducted  according  to  specifications  and  taking 
particular  precaution  not  to  shake  the  mixture,  is  a  good  accurate  method. 

Becent  methods  for  examining  butter  for  foreign  fats,  especially  vegetable 
fats,  C.  Barthel  (Svensk  Kern.  Tidahr.,  22  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  106-110).— A 
r^sum^  of  methods,  with  particular  refer^ice  to  the  detection  of  coconut  tat 
by  means  of  the  phytosterin  acetate  method  and  the  Polenske  number. 

Methods  of  determining  ice  cream  thickeners  and  household  tests  for 
renovated  butter  and  oleomargarine,  G.  B.  Patbick  {Amer,  Food  Jour.,  5 
(1910),  No.  8,  pp.  4-7).— Previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,  13,  p.  321;  20,  p.  168). 

The  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  fermentation  of  koumiss  and 
keflr. — ^I,  Investigations  of  koumiss  in  the  Steppes,  A.  GmsBERO  (Biochem. 
Ztschr.,  SO  (1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-24,  dgms.  S). — Inasmuch  as  there  are  various 
processes  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  fermentation  of  koumiss  and  kefir, 
the  author  points  out  the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  process  by  determining 
only  the  acidity.  When  utilizing  various  titration  solutions  such  as  toith 
normal  barium  hydrate,  tenth  normal  potassium  hydrate,  or  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  calcium  hydrate^  a  disagreement  among  the  final  results  was  noted.  The 
author,  however,  recommends  diluting  the  koumiss  with  an  equal  amount  of 
milk  and  then  dividing  it  into  3  portions.  Each  of  the  3  portions  is  allowed  to 
ferment  6,  24,  and  36  hours,  respectively,  and  at  the  eid  of  the  fermentation 
period  the  total  acidity,  alcohol,  and  sugar  are  determined.  A  parallel  bio- 
logical examination  is  also  made. 

The  flora  most  active  in  the  fermentation  of  Katyk  koumiss  from  mares' 
milk  was  found  to  consist  of  a  long  rod  which  often  appeared  in  chains,  simu- 
lated leptothrix,  and  an  organism  belonging  to  the  true  saccharomycetes  or, 
possibly,  to  the  toruls. 

The  author  further  points  out  that  the  fbrmation  of  peptones  is  not  directly 
the  result  of  a  biological  process,  but  is  simply  an  ordinary  hydrolysis  of  the 
proteins  by  acids. 

As  a  result  of  making  a  parallel  study  of  the  decomposition  of  lactose  and 
the  formation  of  alcohol  and  lactic  acid,  it  could  be  noted  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process  only  a  slight  production  of  alcohol  took  place,  but  it  increased 
abruptly  as  soon  as  the  yeast  began  to  multiply  and  the  sugar  began  to  be 
decomposed.  The  lactic  acid  and  alcohol  formation  became  intense  only  when 
a  certain  equilibrium  was  established,  and  the  competition  between  the  yeast 
fungus  and  lactic  acid  bacterium  became  less. 

The  composition  of  koumiss  and  kefir  is  given  and  <K>inparei^C300Qlc 
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The  ehemleal  processes  involved  In  the  fennentatlon  of  koumiss  and 
kefir. — ^n,  Artificial  koumiss  and  kefir,  A.  Ginzbebo  {Biochem,  Zischr.,  30 
(1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  25-38,  pi,  1,  dffm,  i).~The  koumiss  utilized  In  this  work 
was  prepared  with  beer  yeast  for  the  production  of  the  alcohol  and  GrigorofTs 
Bacillus  btUffaricus  for  the  production  of  lactic  acid,  etc.,  and  with  mares'  and 
cows'  milk.    The  kefir  was  prepared  with  kefir  grains. 

The  work  shows  that  the  various  processes  in  the  kefir  fermentation  proceed 
much  slower  and  less  intensely  than  the  koumiss  fermentation,  and  that  only  1 
per  cent  of  aicohol  is  produced  and  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  the  lactose  is 
decomposed.  With  koumiss  the  alcohol  content  rises  as  high  as  from  2  to  3 
per  cent 

The  author  points  out  the  advantage  of  establishing  purely  chemical  limits 
which  are  based  on  the  intensity  of  the  fermentation  process,  and  to  eliminate 
such  terms  as  weak  (young  and  old),  medium  (young  and  old),  and  strong 
(young  and  old). 

A  number  of  practical  hints  on  the  preparation  of  koumiss  and  kefir  are  also 
given. 

The  determination  of  camphor,  H.  C.  Fuixis  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Chem,  ' 
Circ.  77,  p.  1). — ^As  camphor  is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  and  the  United 
States  Pharmacopceia  contains  preparations  which  must  legally  contain  definite 
amounts  of  camphor,  the  author  has  elaborated  a  procedure  for  determining' 
this  substance.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  camphor  forms  with  hydroxylamln 
a  well  defined  oxim  (CioHi«NOH). 

Quantitative  estimation  of  nitric  add  in  vegetable  products,  K.  Kbog 
and  J.  Sebeuen  (Chem.  Ztg,,  35  (1911),  No,  17,  pp,  145,  146;  ahs,  in  Analyst,  36 
(1911),  No.  421,  pp.  163, 164). — ^According  to  the  authors  Tiemann's  modification 
of  Schloesing's  method,  when  used  for  determining  nitric  acid  in  vegetable 
products  which  contain  much  sugar  (beets),  yields  inaccurate  results  owing  to 
the  reducing  infiuence  of  the  carbohydrates.  While  It  is  possible  to  remove  the 
saccharose  by  precipitation  as  barium  sucrate,  the  invert  sugar  which  accom- 
panies it  can  not  be  removed  in  this  way. 

In  this  connection  the  authors  tested  the  value  of  Busch's  nitron  method 
(B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  946)  with  aqueous  and  alcoholic  extracts.  The  method  gave 
with  an  alcoholic  extract  1.65,  and  with  the  aqueous  extract  1.63  per  cent. 
Schloesing's  and  Tiemann's  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded  only  1.88  per 
cent.    The  authors  have  Introduced  certain  modifications  Into  the  Busch  method. 

Determination  of  malic  add,  P.  B.  Dunbab  and  R.  F.  Baoon  (U.  8,  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  76,  pp.  12). — ^A  neutralized  solution  of  malic  acid  when 
treated  with  uranyl  acetate  shows  an  increase  in  rotation  which  corresponds  to 
approximately  28**  Ventzke  for  each  per  cent  of  malic  acid  present  in  the  solu- 
tion. This  principle  is  recommended  by  the  authors  for  estimating  malic  acid 
quantitatively  in  substances  free  from  d-tartaric  acid,  which  is  affected  in  the 
same  way,  by  treating  its  solution  with  uranyl  acetate,  polarizing,  and  multi- 
plying the  difference  obtained  between  this  reading  and  a  reading  made  of  an 
untreated  portion  of  the  solution  by  0.036.  This  represents  the  amount  of 
malic  acid  present. 

The  most  favorable  limits  of  concentration  for  the  method  were  found  to  lie 
between  0.2  and  2.5  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of  error  was  never  found  to 
exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  malic  acid  present.  The  method,  according  to  the 
authors,  differs  materially  fnmi  the  one  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  612), 
and  with  it  12  determinations  can  be  made  with  ease  in  a  few  hours'  time.  If, 
however,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  reducing  sugars  and  lees  than  0.26  per  cent 
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of  malic  acid  are  present,  the  uranyl  acetate  exerts  its  Inflaence  upon  tlie 
sugars,  and,  therefore,  when  the  approximate  amount  of  sugar  or  malic  add  Is 
unknown  some  simple  modifications  must  be  made  in  the  procedure.  Numerous 
tests  illustrating  the  above  points,  as  well  as  some  malic  acid  determinations  in 
solutions  (strawberry  Juice)  containing  an  unknown  amount  of  malic  add, 
accompany  the  description  of  the  method. 

Prindples  and  practice  of  dder  making,  B.  T.  P.  Babksb  {Jaw.  Inst.  Brew- 
ing, 11  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  425-~Ui,  fiff9.  2;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Ohem.  Indus,,  S$ 
(1911),  No.  14,  pp.  915,  J)i6).— Apples  designed  for  cider  production  may  be  clas- 
sified into  a  sour  or  sharp  group,  in  which  the  malic  acid  content  is  above  0.45 
per  cent,  a  sweet  class  where  the  acidity  is  below  0.45  per  cent  and  the  tannin 
below  0.2  per  cent,  and  a  bitter-sweet  group  in  which  the  malic  acid  is  below 
0.45  per  cent  but  in  which  the  tannin  content  is  above  0.2  per  cent  The  kind 
of  juice  obtained  from  a  certain  apple  is  never  constant  and  will  always  be 
found  to  differ  with  the  seasons  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

"Attempts  to  obtain  a  more  regular  type  of  ferm^itation  by  the  use  of  se- 
lected yeasts  have  not  led  to  very  satisfactory  results;  this  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  variation  in  quality  of  the  different  juices  due  to  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  raw  material  employed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  a  more  &r 
less  standard  quality  of  juice  could  always  be  used,  fermentation  with  pure 
cultures  would  give  more  satisfactory  results  than  natural  fermentation.  There 
are  usually  from  6  to  12  different  kinds  of  yeasts  naturally  present  in  the  juice; 
some  are  not  numerous  and  are  soon  crowded  out  During  the  earlier  stages 
of  fermentation,  yeasts  of  the  [Saodharomycea]  apiculatva  type  appear  to  be 
most  numerous,  while  elUpaoideua  yeasts  predominate  at  a  later  stage,  and 
when  the  fermentation  is  finished  and  the  dder  has  partly  matured,  a  number 
of  minute  torula-like  yeasts  become  conspicnous. 

"Acetification  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  disorders  of  cider  and  ropiness 
is  also  of  common  occurrence,  but  the  most  characteristic  cider  disease  is  tliat 
known  as  '  sickness.'  This  disease  is  very  liable  to  appear  in  sweet  ciders  dur- 
ing May  and  June.  At  present  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  preventing 
the  disorder  in  cask,  but  the  cider  may  be  ruddered  less  liable  to  sickness  by 
blending  the  sweet  type  of  juice  with  juices  which  normally  ferm&it  more 
rapidly,  or  by  using  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  apples  of  the  sharp 
class,  or  by  bottling  the  dder  at  a  very  much  earlier  date  than  usual." 

The  prindples  of  wine  making,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (OaUfomia  8ta.  BuL  213, 
pp.  895-442,  figs.  4).— This  bulletin  discusses  in  detail  the  nature  of  wine,  the 
biological  theory  of  wine  making,  causes  of  variation  in  charader  and  quality, 
the  operations  of  wine  making,  the  relation  of  micro-organisms,  causes  of  fer- 
m&itation,  the  micro-organisms  found  in  grapes  and  wine,  and  the  control  of 
the  micro-organisms  before,  during,  and  after  fermentation. 

The  significance  of  mineral  salts  in  vinegar  fermentation,  H.  WttsTKN- 
FELD  (Deut.  Easigindus.,  14  (1910),  No.  S8,  pp.  275,  276). -^A  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  various  mineral  salts  in  the  vinegar  fermentation 
proces& 

Paints;  their  service  condition,  E.  F.  Ladd  and  E.  E.  Wabb  (North  Dakota 
Kta.  Bui.  92,  pp.  179^02,  ftga.  42).-^"  In  compiling  this  report  on  conditions 
of  test  fences  painted  in  1906,  1907,  1908  and  test  houses  painted  in  1907,  1908, 
1909,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  so  to  group  the  results  as  to  bring  together 
paints  of  similar  type,  thus  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  such  similar  types 
under  varying  conditions,  as  well  as  to  show  the  action  of  differing  types  under 
identical  conditions  of  exposure.'*  See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  710; 
23,  pp.  168,  371,  692;  25,  p.  115). 
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The  Bussian  Bureau  of  Aerrlcultural  Meteorology.  Meteorological  criti- 
cal periods  and  crop  growing.  Agricultural  forecasting,  P.  I.  Bbounoy 
(Kratkii  Ocherk  DieCateVnoati  Meieorologicheshago  Bwl,ro  za  VremQt  Ego 
SushcheatvovanUa,  8t.  Petersburg,  1910;  rev.  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Agr,  [Bome'l, 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  4,  pp.  79Jh706) ,—Tbis 
bureau,  which  was  organized  in  1896,  baa  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  data 
bearing  on  the  relation  of  meteorological  factors  to  the  life  of  cultivated  plants 
and  throwing  light  especially  on  the  critical  period  of  each  plant.  This  work 
is  prosecuted  through  a  system  of  agricultural-meteorological  stations  estab- 
lisbed  in  1907  throughout  Russia  in  which  the  action  of  meteorological  factors 
on  the  soil,  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  and  the  life  of  domestic  animals  is 
studied.  The  first  work  of  the  bureau  was  published  in  1908  and  dealt  with 
"the  action  of  meteorological  factors  on  the  growth  in  tbe  chernozem,  or 
'black  soils'"  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  117).  Similar  studies  have  beoi  made  with 
wheat,  rye^  millet,  and  com.  Another  subject  of  investigation  has  been  the 
effect  of  meteorological  factors  on  the  composition  of  cows'  milk  in  Siberia. 
A  system  of  forecasts  based  upon  the  color  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  success- 
fully inaugurated. 

The  soils  of  Russia  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  the  action 
of  climate  on  soils. 

An  atlas  of  agricultural  meteorology  and  various  other  popular  publications 
have  been  Issued. 

Changes  in  climate  since  the  last  glacial  period  (Die  Verdnderungen  des 
Klimas  seit  dem  Mawitnutn  der  letzten  Eiszeit.  Stockholm,  1910,  pp.  LVIII-^ 
^69,  pis.  5,  fig,  48). — ^This  is  a  collection  of  articles  presoited  at  the  eleventh 
International  Geological  Congress  at  Stockholm  in  1910. 

*  Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  S9  (1911) ^  Nos,  4,  pp.  487- 
648,  charts  10;  6,  pp.  649-814,  fig^.  6,  charts  9,  maps  2).— In  addition  to  the 
usual  climatological  summaries,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  April  and 
May,  1911,  river  and  flood  observations,  lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology,  a  con- 
densed climatological  stunmary,  and  climatological  tables  and  charts,  these 
numbers  contain  the  following  special  papers : 

No.  4. — Forests  and  Floods,  by  J.  W.  Smith;  Protection  Against  Frost,  by 
B.  W.  Gruss;  Frost  in  the  Grand  Valley  and  Colorado  River  Siphon,  by  F.  H. 
Brandenburg;  Variability  of  Frost  Injury  on  Fruit  Buds,  by  Philena  F.  Homer 
(see  page  742) ;  Measuring  the  Snow  Layer  in  Maple  Creek  Canyon,  by  A.  H. 
Thiessen  and  J.  C.  Alter;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Watersheds  during  the  Month  of  April,  1911,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Frost 
Fighting  in  California  Vineyards,  by  W.  B.  Bennett;  Frost  Cartridges,  by  A.  G. 
McAdie;  and  biographical  note  on  Jesse  H.  Robinson,  1843-1911. 

No.  5.— Drought  of  1910-1911  in  South  Carolina,  by  H.  O.  Geren;  Tornado 
Near  Howard  City,  Mich.,  by  C.  F.  Schneider;  Draining  the  American  Bottoms, 
by  C.  J.  Root;  An  Bxcessive  Downpour  of  Rain  at  Matagorda,  Tex.,  by  B. 
Bunnemeyer;  Where  the  Snow  Lies  in  Summer  (illus.),  by  J.  C.  Alter;  Orchard 
Heating,  by  A.  H.  Thiessen  (see  page  743)  ;  Notes  on  the  Rivers  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Watersheds  during  May,  1911,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  Pro- 
tection against  Frost— Frost  Candles,  by  A.  G.  McAdle  (see  page  743) ;  Fighting 
Frost,  by  J.  B.  Adamson;  Correlation  (illus.),  by  J.  W.  Smith;  and  The  Trade 
Winds  in  Porto  Rico,  by  O.  L.  Fassig. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  B.  Ostbandkb  and  R.  N.  Hallowell   {Massachusetts  8ta.^ 
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Met  Bul8,  271,  272,  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  of  obseryations  at  Amberst,  BlaML, 
on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  preclpitaUon,  wind,  sunshine,  cloodinefla* 
and  casual  phenomena  during  July  and  August,  1911,  are  presented.  The  data 
are  briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

The  probable  influence  of  the  soil  on  local  atmospheric  radioactlTity,  J.  C. 
Sandebson  {Amer.  Jour.  8ci.,  4.  «er.,  S2  {1911),  No.  189,  pp.  169-184,  ftffs.  2). — 
This  article  reports  and  discusses  the  results  of  determinations  of  the  amoimt 
of  radium  emanation  in  the  underground  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sloane 
Physical  Laboratory  of  Yale  University. 

**  It  was  found  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  underground  air  contains  radium 
emanation  equal  to  the  amount  in  equilibrium  with  2.4X10—'*  grain  of  radium. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  production,  per  cubic  centimeter  of  earth,  of  radlnm 
emanation  in  equilibrium  with  8.9X10—*^  gram  of  radium. 

"A  method  has  been  devised  by  which  the  amount  of  thorium  emanation  pres- 
ent in  underground  air  can  be  directly  measured  in  an  electroscope  and  c<Mn- 
pared  with  the  emanation  evolved  by  a  known  weight  of  thorium  salt  In  this 
manner  it  was  found  that  the  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  laboratory  emits 
per  cubic  centimeter  thorium  emanation  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
1.35X10—*  gram  of  thorium  under  the  standard  conditions. 

"The  important  bearing  of  the  emanating  power  of  the  soil  on  the  radio- 
active properties  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  different  localities  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  a  method  has  been  suggested  by  which  the  emanating  power  of  the 
soil  and  the  radioactive  character  of  the  underground  air  can  be  determined  in 
any  given  locality." 

Buckwheat  and  frost,  I.  A.  Pulman  {Ezheg.  Dept.  ZemL  [Russia],  1909, 
pp.  70,  71;  ahs,  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome"],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  cmd  Plant 
Diseases,  1191,  No.  4,  p.  8/6).— It  was  found  that  — -1  and  —2*  C.  did  no  harm 
to  buckwheat  seedlings,  but  at  — 2.5''  the  tenderest  leaves  began  to  suiTer,  at 
— 4'  nearly  all  the  plants  were  damaged,  and  at  — 6"  they  were  killed.  The 
possibility  of  developing  resistant  varieties  is  discussed  and  a  type  developed 
at  the  Bogoroditsk  station  which  resists  a  temperature  of  —4*  is  referred  ta 

Action  of  weather  and  moisture  In  soil  on  the  the  growth  of  backwheat, 
I.  A.  Pulman  {Ezheg.  Dept.  ZemZ.  [Russia],  1909,  pp.  67-69;  ahs.  in  Intemat 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  4,  pp. 
81 4,  815). — Experiments  at  the  Bogoroditsk  experiment  station  showed  that 
there  was  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  buckwheat  between  flowering  and 
the  formation  of  grain.  With  suflScient  rain  at  this  period  the  yields  were 
good.  When  conditions  were  favorable  up  to  the  period  of  flowering  and  then 
drought  ensued  there  was  a  large  production  of  straw  but  little  grain,  in  the 
opposite  case  the  yield  of  straw  was  less  but  that  of  grain  higher. 

In  pot  experiments  it  was  shown  that  the  maximum  yield  was  obtained  with 
a  constant  soil  moisture  content  of  84  per  cent  from  flowering  to  maturing  of 
grain.  A  reduction  of  moisture  from  34  to  24  per  cent  during  the  period  from 
formation  to  maturity  of  grain  reduced  the  yidd,  but  an  increase  from  24  to  34 
per  cent  during  the  same  period  gave  a  considerable  increase  of  grain. 

Effect  of  weather  on  the  growth  of  oats  and  millet,  I.  A.  Pulman  {Ezheg. 
Dept.  ZemL  [Russia],  1909,  pp.  71-7^;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Buh 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  4,  pp.  816,  817). — ^A  study  during 
10  years  of  the  relation  of  temperature,  cloudiness,  and  ralnfiill  to  the  growth 
of  oats  showed  that  "  In  years  of  good  harvest,  during  the  10  days  preceding 
formation  of  the  ear  there  was  abundant  rain,  rather  low  temperature,  and  a 
cloudy  sky.  In  years  of  bad  harvest,  during  the  same  period  there  was  very 
little  rain,  the  temperature  was  rather  high,  and  the  sky  clear.  Up  to  this 
period,  whatever  the  outer  conditions,  the  growth  of  the  oats  is  uniform  and 
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Slow;  but  after  the  formation  of  the  ears,  up  to  harvest,  they  grow  rapidly  in 
favorable  years.  Rain  is  the  most  important  factor,  and  the  critical  period  is 
within  the  10  days  preceding  the  formation  of  the  ears,  gaierally  in  Juna" 

Similar  studies  were  made  with  millet,  the  results  of  which  have  already 
been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  117). 

Action  of  soil  moisture  on  the  grrowth  of  oats,  I.  A.  Pulman  (Ezheg.  Dept, 
Zeml.  [Russia],  1909,  pp.  74,  75;  abs.  in  Jntemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Bui.  Bur. 
Affr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1911,  No.  4,  p.  819). — ^Pot  experiments  at  the 
Bogoroditsk  experiment  station  showed  that  the  optimum  results  were  obtained 
with  a  constant  soil  moisture  content  of  34  per  c^it  during  the  period  from  the 
appearance  of  the  head  to  the  setting  of  the  grain,  which  is  considered  the 
critical  period  of  oats;  that  a  decrease  in  moisture  from  34  to  24  per  cent  at 
this  period  decreased  the  yield  32  per  cent;  that  an  increase  of  moisture  from 
24  to  34  per  cent  during  this  period  increased  the  average  yield  11  per  cent; 
and  that  the  number  of  grains  is  larger  but  their  size  smaller  with  a  constant 
soil  moisture  content  during  this  period  of  24  per  cent. 

The  fertilizinfir  value  of  rain  and  snow,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Ottoica  tfat.^  25 
(1911),  No.  6,  pp.  99,  100), — In  continuation  of  observations  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  417)  it  was  found  that  the  rainfall  at  the  Ottawa  Experimental 
Farm  during  the  year  ended  February  28,  1911,  was  19.67  In.  and  the  snowfall 
7.3  in.,  representing  a  total  precipitation  of  26.97  in.,  about  10  in.  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  locality.    This  precipitation  furnished  5.271  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Of  the  average  nitrogen  (4.424  lbs.  per  acre)  for  the  4  years  190S-1911,  84  per 
cent  was  supjtf led  by  the  rain.  Of  the  total  nitrogen,  3.733  lbs.  was  in  the  form 
of  ammonia. 

[Composition  of  rain  water,  British  jGniana],  J.  B.  Harbison  (Rpt  Ewpt. 
Agr.  Work  Dept.  8ci.  and  Agr.  [Brit.  Chiiana],  1909-10,  pp.  15-18;  ahs.  4»  Jour. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London],  100  (1911),  No,  584,  II,  pp.  5S0,  531). —The  average 
annual  rainfall  at  Georgetown,  1890  to  1909,  was  99.27  in.,  furnishing  1.01  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  1.89  lbs.  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  and  129.2  lbs.  of  chlorln 
per  acre  Of  the  total  nitrogen,  therefore,  34.8  per  cent  was  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  65.2  per  cent  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 

Further  experiments  on  dew  ponds,  E.  A.  Mabtin  (Geogr.  Jour.,  S6  (1910), 
No.  4,  pp,  4S9-464f  figs,  4). — In  continuation  of  previous  observations  on  this 
subject  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  118),  the  author  reached  a  positive  conclusion  that 
"rain  is  undoubtedly  the  all-important  replenisher  of  these,  as  of  all  ponds 
which  are  no^  fed  by  springs,"  and  that  dew  plays  an  insignificant  part  in  this 
process. 

The  greology  of  water  supply,  H.  B.  Woodwabd  (London,  1910,  pp,  ZII+$S9; 
rev.  in  Nature  [London],  87  (1911),  No,  2181,  p,  206).— In  this  book  au  attempt 
is  made  to  set  forth  clearly  the  main  geological  features  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  engineer,  chemist,  or  physical  geographer  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
water  supply,  mainly  in  their  application  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  British 
Isles.    A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  bacteriology  of  ice,  E.  O.  Jobdan  (Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Trade  Jour,,  42 
(1911),  No,  1,  pp,  SI,  S2). — Experimental  data  are  summarized  which  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  under  suitable  conditions  freezing  is  a  purification  process 
and  that  any  bacteria  which  remain  in  ice  tend  to  disappear  on  storage.  "  Nat- 
ural ice  is  habitually  stored  for  a  considerable  period,  and  this  fact  materially 
increases  its  safety  from  the  public  health  standpoint.  After  3  or  4  months  the 
danger  from  ice  cut  from  even  highly  polluted  water  would  be  very  slight,  and 
after  6  months*  storage  would  be  practically  neglleible." 

The  significance  of  flora  and  fauna  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  natural 
waters,  M.  Mabsson  (Mitt.  K,  Prufun^sa/nst,  Wasserver,  u,  Abwdsser,  Berlin, 
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lOlly  No.  U.  pp.  1-26;  rw,  in  Engin.  News,  66  (1911),  No,  9,  pp.  246'-2S0;  ab8.  in 
Wasser  u,  Abwaaaer,  4  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  577,  378).— This  is  a  summary  of 
information  bearing  upon  the  rOle  played  by  the  aquatic  flora  and  fauna  In 
maintaining  the  purity  of  streams  and  lakes  and  the  effect  of  domestic  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes  upon  such  flora  and  fauna.  A  list  of  the  sdentlflc  works 
of  Dr.  Marsson  Is  appended  to  the  article. 

Hypochlorite  treatment  of  public  water  supplies,  G.  A.  Johrsoit  (Jomr. 
Amer.  Pub,  Health  Assoc,,  1  (1911),  No,  8,  pp.  562-57^).— This  article  discussefl 
briefly  the  adaptability  and  limitations  of  this  process  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  actually  employed  in  this  country. 

Industrial  sterilization  of  water  with  ultraviolet  light,  M.  von  RBCKLimo- 
UAUSEN  (Elektrochem,  Ztschr.,  17  (1910),  Nos,  8,  pp.  211-^16,  figs.  S;  »,  pp. 
244-248,  figs,  2),— The  progress  in  the  development  of  this  method  of  water 
sterilization  is  briefly  reviewed. 

Sewage  pollution  of  interstate  and  international  waters  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever. — ^I,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  Biver, 
A.  J.  MoLaughuit  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Btth  77, 
pp.  169,  charts  55,  maps  16). — ^Thls  bulletin  discusses  the  relation  of  sewage  pol- 
luted with  water  supplies  to  typhoid  fever  death  rate  with  special  reference  to 
conditions  along  the  New  Yorlc,  PenuE^rlvanla,  and  Ohio  shores  of  Lake  Brte^ 
and  reports  studies  of  these  conditions,  indicating  a  general  dangerously  con- 
taminated condition  of  the  lake  waters  drawn  upon  for  the  supply  of  the  lake 
shore  towns  and  cities  and  requiring  purification  works  of  high  ^clency. 

It  is  shown' that  this  Is  a  matter  of  great  Importance  from  the  toterstate  and 
International  standpoint,  and  it  is  maintained  that  "prevention  or  control  of 
pollution  of  interstate  and  international  waters  should  be  a  function  of  the 
Federal  -Government  The  problem  can  not  be  handled  by  States,  as  uniformity 
of  law  and  unanimity  of  opinion  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  almost  too  much  to 
expect." 

Modem  methods  of  sewage  poriflcation,  G.  B.  Eebshaw  (London  and  PhiUt- 
delphia,  1911,  pp.  XIII -1-856,  pis.  S6,  figs.  J5).— This  book  Is  intended  as  **a 
guide  for  the  designing  and  maint^iance  of  sewage  purification  works,*'  and 
deals  with  the  following  subjects :  Conservancy  methods,  drainage  areas,  water 
supply,  sewerage  systems,  rain&ll,  storm  water,  variations  in  fiow  of  sewage^ 
classification  and  composition  of  sewages,  considerations  to  be  observed  in 
selecting  the  site  for  sewage  disposal  works,  preliminary  processes,  disposal  of 
sludge,  land  treatment  of  sewage,  contact  beds,  percolating  filters,  trade  wastes, 
and  purification  works  in  actual  operation.  Introductory  chapters  review  the 
development  of  sewage  purification  during  the  last  half  century.  One  of  the 
longest  and  most  important  chapters  of  this  book  deals  rather  fully  with  land 
treatment  of  sewage,  the  merits  and  limitations  of  this  method  being  fully  pre- 
sented. The  author  holds  that,  with  suitable  land,  moderate  volume  of  sewage 
to  be  handled,  and  Intelligent  management,  land  treatm^it  can  not  be  excelled 
as  a  means  of  sewage  purification. 

Residential  sewage  disposal  plants,  R.  W.  Pbatt  (Mo.  Buk  Ohio  Bd.  ffeaith, 
1  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  228-235,  figs.  4;  abst.  in  Engin.  and  Contract.,  S6  (1911), 
No.  16,  pp.  4<n,  408,  figs.  4), — ^This  article  briefly  discusses  the  general  princlpleB 
involved  in  the  problem  of  disposing  of  sewage  from  individual  houses,  describ* 
ing  some  of  the  simpler  methods  of  sewage  disposal. 

SOUS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  Klamath  marsh  experiment  farm,  C.  S.  Sgofi£IJ> 
and  L.  J.  Briggs  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Ore.  86,  pp.  10,  fig.  1). — 
This  circular  reports  the  results  of  preliminary  experiments  to  determine  the 
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crop  adaptation  and  the  feasibility  of  leacliing  the  Klamath  marshlands,  which 
include  about  50,000  acres  on  the  boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  California. 

It  is  stated  that  these  lands  have  been  formed  from  disintegrated  aquatic 
vegetation  without  any  considerable  quantity  of  rock  residue  or  silt,  and  contain 
injurious  ^mounts  of  alkaline  salts,  chiefly  sodium  carbonate. 

"  On  account  of  the  highly  impervious  character  of  the  marshland,  the  leach- 
ing out  of  these  alkaline  salts  is  rendered  very  difficult  and  appears  to  be  im- 
practicable by  any  methods  at  present  known.  The  expense  would  exceed  the 
prospective  value  of  the  land. 

"  The  air-drainage  conditions  on  the  Klamath  marshlands  are  such  that  low 
temperatures  and  killing  frosts  are  likely  to  occur  every  month  in  the  year, 
thus  limiting  the  possible  agriculture  to  the  hardier  species  of  crop  plants." 

The  conservation  of  [Iowa]  soils  {Rpt.  Iowa  Drain.,  Waterways  and  Con- 
aerv.  Com.,  1909-10,  pp.  161-187,  pla.  S). — ^This  article  discusses  the  causes  of 
deterioration  of  soils,  especially  as  applied  to  Iowa  conditions,  and  urges  the 
study  of  methods  of  conservation  of  their  fertility. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  mountain  soils,  B.  W.  Kilgobe,  E.  L.  Wobthen 
and  W.  B.  Heabn  {Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  32  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  52,  figs.  S).— This 
bulletin  reports  the  results  of  analyses  of,  and  of  fertilizer  experiments  on,  the 
different  soil  types  of  the  mountain  section  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  based  on 
11  years'  study  of  these  soils  to  determine  the  different  types,  their  location,  ex- 
tent, plant  food  and  other  constituents,  fertilizer  needs,  and  crop  adaptation. 

The  soils  are  all  residuary  and  are  derived  from  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  mainly  gneisses,  schists,  and  granites.  The  upland  soils  belong  to  the 
Porter's  series,  represented  mainly  by  loam  and  sandy  loam  types,  and  smaller 
areas  by  clay,  sand,  and  black  loam.  The  valley  and  bottom  lands  are  included 
in  the  Toxaway  series  and  are  of  alluvial  origin  modified  by  colluvial  wash. 
The  two  types  thus  far  found  are  Toxaway  loam  and  Toxaway  flue  sandy  loam. 

Although  there  Is  considerable  variation,  the  soils  as  a  whole  are  very  high  In 
potash,  low  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  fair  in  lime  content.  The  amount  of  nitro- 
gen varies  with  the  quantity  of  vegetable  or  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  Is 
generally  low.  Fertilizer  tests  showed  that  potash  did  not  benefit  crops,  but 
that  phosphoric  acid  first,  and  nitrogen  second,  are  the  controlling  constituents 
in  increasing  yields. 

A  chemical  study  of  certain  Sandhill  soils  of  South  Carolina,  T.  EL  Keitt 
(South  Carolina  Sta.  Bia.  159,  pp.  $-2^,  Hg.  i).— This  bulletin  reports  the  re- 
sults of  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  Sandhill  soils  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  correlates  these  with  past  cultural  and  fertilizer  practices  on  such 
soils,  consideration  being  given  to  the  distribution  of  plant  food  constituents. 

The  Sandhill  region  is  situated  below  the  fall  line  and  comprises  what  was 
once  the  shore  border.  "It  is  believed  to  have  been  covered  by  the  Lafayette 
formation,  a  very  heterogeneous  formation,  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  silt,  and 
clay,  which  ranges  in  color  from  brick  red  through  various  shades  to  white." 
In  some  places  it  has  been  eroded,  and  in  others  it  has  been  covered  by  later 
and  less  gravelly  marine  formations.  It  embraces  parts  of  Aiken,  Lexington, 
Bichland,  Kershaw,  and  Chester  counties. 

Analyses  of  characteristic  northwest  timber  soils,  J.  S.  Jones  {Jour.  Indus, 
and  Engin.  Chem.,  S  (1911),  No.  Jj,  pp.  2^6,  247).— This  article  reports  the  results 
of  analyses  of  bench,  valley,  and  elevated  timber  soils  of  Idaho. 

The  bench  lands  have  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  ft  The  surface  soil  is  a 
fine  sandy  loam,  shading  into  a  light  clay  loam  at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  24  in., 
which  continues  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  ft.  without  any  material  change  in 
physical  eharacterlstica 
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The  valley  lands  are  of  alluvial  fonnatlon,  and  of  variable  physical  composi- 
tion.   Both  the  bench  and  valley  lands  are  being  developed  for  orchard  purposes. 

The  elevated  timber  land  has  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  ft.  Is  cov- 
ered with  yellow  pine  and  fir,  and  is  of  a  rolling  character.  It  is  being  con* 
verted  into  grain  and  timothy  farms.  ^ 

The  analyses  indicate  clearly  ''that  extensive  areas  of  typical  pine  forest 
soils  of  the  Northwest  are  well  supplied  with  all  of  the  mineral  elonents  re- 
quired in  plant  growth,  and  are  exceptionally  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  slightly  acid  in  reaction,  and,  although  substantial  amounts  of 
calcium  are  present,  the  application  of  finely  crushed  limestone  is  known  to 
be  of  decided  advantage  in  bringing  them  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation." 

Soils  of  the  Gezira,  W.  Beam  (Cairo  8ci.  Jour.,  5  (1911),  No.  S8,  pp.  ISl- 
189), — ^This  article  reports  the  results  of  chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of 
soils  from  the  Gezira,  the  triangular  section  of  Sudan  which  lies  between  the 
White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile. 

In  general  the  soils  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  potash  and  phosphoric  add 
but  are  markedly  deficient  in  organic  matter  and  nitrogen.  The  growing  of 
legumes  is,  therefore,  recommended  for  their  improvement 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vineyard  soils  of  Switzerland,  N.  J. 
Basagiola  and  C.  Godei  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Schtoeie,  25  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  219-^4^ 
fig,  i). — A  preliminary  test  of  the  vineyard  soils  surrounding  Wadenswyl, 
Switzerland,  having  shown  a  wide  variation  in  their  lime  content  the  authors 
made  a  more  detailed  study  of  these  soils  giving  attention  to  mechanical  and 
chemical  analyses  and  the  relation  between  the  lime  content  of  the  soil  and 
the  parent  rocks. 

Among  the  more  general  conclusions  it  is  stated  that  the  soils  which  were 
richer  in  lime  contained  more  suspended  matter  than  sediment.  The  suspended 
portion  of  the  soil  was  generally  richer  in  lime  than  the  sediment  and  the  soils 
having  the  most  sediment  had  the  least  retentive  power  for  water. 

The  phosphoric  acid  content  was  generally  somewhat  higher  in  the  surface 
than  in  the  subsoil.  The  reverse  was  true  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  magnesia 
content  increasing  practically  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  lime.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  lime  was  present  in  a  form  other  than  that  of  the  carbonate. 

The  rock  particles  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  lime  than  the  soil. 

The  arsenical  soils  of  Beichenstein,  Silesia,  H.  Gbuneb  {Landto.  Jahrb.,  iO 
(1911),  No.  S-Jh  PP'  5i7-557,  pi.  J,  fig.  1;  ahsU  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24 
(1911),  No.  il,  p.  1976).— This  article  reports  the  results  of  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  the  arsenic  in  soils  surrounding  Reichenstein,  Silesia. 

It  was  found  that  the  arsenic  had  come  from  the  roasting  furnaces,  and  that 
the  parent  rock  did  not  contribute  to  its  formation. 

The  sulphuric  acid  content  of  the  soil  increased  with  the  arsenic,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  harmful  effects  on  vegetation  and  bee  culture  are  in  part  due 
to  the  sulphuric  acid,  although  the  soils  in  the  main  showed  a  neutral  reaction. 

Lime  was  generally  deficient  in  the  soils  and  it  is  believed  that  applications 
of  lime  fertilizers  would  produce  increased  yields. 

Some  soils  which  contained  large  amounts  of  arsenic  acid  were  also  low  in 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  and  therefore  from  them,  especially  when 
coupled  with  such  unfavorable  physical  conditions  as  generally  existed,  no 
profitable  yields  could  be  expected. 

The  weathering  of  silicate  rocks,  P.  Stbemme  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  40  (1911), 
No.  1-2,  pp.  325-SS8;  aha.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24  (1911),  No.  25,  p.  1187; 
Chem.  ZenthU  1911, 1,  No.  24,  pp.  1714,  1715).— The  author  discusses  the  forma- 
tion of  kaolin  on  the  basis  of  Investigations  by  others  and  of  his  own  experi- 
ments in  which  he  tested  the  action  of  different  acids  on  siliceous  rocka 
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It  Is  shown  that  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrofluoric  acids  de- 
compose kaolin  and,  therefore,  can  not  have  contributed  to  its  formation. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  In  the  presence  of  little  water  form  sulphates 
and  chlorlds.  With  large  quantities  of  water  and  slUceous  rocks  they  form 
almost  pure  silicic  acid. 

Tourmalin,  fluorspar,  topaz,  and  turquoise  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  for- 
mation of  kaolin,  even  though  they  are  formed  in  unlsaolinized  rocks;  fluorspar 
and  boron  are,  therefore,  not  kaolinizing  agents.  Neither  is  hydrogen  sulphld 
such  an  agent 

All  analyses  point  to  the  fact  that  cold  water  containing  carbonic  acid  is  the 
principal  kaolin-forming  agent 

Determination  of  the  outer  soil  sorface,  E.  A.  Mitscheblich,  F.  Scheeffes, 
and  R.  Floess  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  ^0  (1911),  JVo.  5,  pp.  645^59,  fiff,  i).— The 
authors  report  the  results  of  studies  of  the  hygroscopidty  or  outer  surface  area 
of  a  number  of  different  soils  as  determined  by  Mitscherlich*s  method,  pre- 
yiously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  419). 

Although  the  authors  admit  that  drying  the  soil  produces  colloidal  changes, 
they  believe  that  the  establishment  of  vapor  tension  equilibrium  by  exposing 
the  soil  to  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  eliminates  such  colloidal  changes  or  so 
reduces  them  as  to  render  them  negligible. 

The  biolo^cal  stimulation  of  natural  humus,  T.  Remy  and  G.  R5siN0 
(Centbl.  Baku  [efc],  2.  AM.,  SO  {1911),  No.  16-18,  pp.  3i9^8i;  aha.  in  Jow. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London],  100  {1911),  No.  586,  II,  p.  7J8).— This  article  reports 
a  series  of  experiments  which  were  undertaken  to  determine  why  the  addition 
of  soil  to  a  mannite  nutrient  solution  causes  such  a  great  development  in  the 
growth  and  nitrogen-flxing  power  of  Azotohacter  chroococcum. 

The  results,  in  agreement  with  those  of  Krzeminiewski,  showed  that  the 
crude  humus  acid  extracted  from  soil  has  an  extraordinary  influence  in  pro-^ 
moting  the  development  and  nitrogen-flxing  power  of  A.  chroopoccum.  It  was  I 
found,  however,  that  this  effect  was  not  due  to  the  humus  acids  as  such,  but' 
to  the  iron  which  the  crude  acids  contained.  Humus  acids  free  from  iron  pro-  * 
duced  no  such  effect  as  the  crude  substances,  whereas  the  addition  of  iron  com- 
pounds alone  to  the  mannite  solution  resulted  in  normal  growth  of  Azotobacter 
and  increased  nitrogei  flxation.  One  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  iron  was 
found  to  be  an  alkaline  solution  of  iron  hydroxid  in  cane  sugar.  Iron  silicate 
was  also  effective  for  this  purpose. 

Examination  of  soils  for  organic  constituents,  especially  dihydroxystearic 
acid,  O.  ScHBEiNEB  and  E.  G.  Lathbop  ( U,  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui.  80,  pp. 
33,  pis.  2). — "This  investigation  Is  a  partial  survey  of  the  nature  of  soil 
organic  matter  in  the  soils  of  the  United  States.  Soils  from  18  different  States, 
extending  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and  southward  to  Texas,  of  widely  different 
origin,  topography,  texture,  climate,  drainage,  and  cropping,  varying  from 
soils  of  the  highest  productivity  to  soils  incapable  of  producing  profltable  crops, 
were  examined  for  deflnite  organic  soil  constituenta 

''To  facilitate  this  examination,  the  numerous  individual  methods  for  the 
separation  of  these  compounds  have  been  so  coordinated  as  to  form  a  single 
comprehensive  procedure  of  analysia 

"In  the  soils  so  examined,  pentosans,  pentose  sugars,  histidin,  cytosln, 
xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  dihydroxystearic  acid  were  quite  frequently  en- 
countered and  the  results  indicate  that  these  substances  will  be  found  to  be 
widely  distributed. 

"Argenin,  agroceric  acid,  lignoceric  acid,  a-monohydroxystearic  acid,  agros- 
terol,  phytosterol,  and  hentriacontane  were  only  occasionally  found,  but  no 
general  statement  as  to  their  limited  occurrence  can  be  made.  ^OOqIc 
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"  The  frequoit  occurrmce  of  dlhydrozystearic  acid  is  of  special  interest  and 
significance  because  of  its  known  harmful  properties  to  plants.  One-third  of 
all  the  soils  examined  showed  the  presence  of  this  compound.  It  was  found  In 
virgin  soils  as  well  as  in  soils  under  long  cultivation;  in  soils  continually 
cropped  as  well  as  in  soils  under  permanent  sod;  in  soils  from  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  in  soils  from  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  in  soils  from  the  Gulf  States.  This 
compound  Is,  therefore,  a  common  soil  constituent  and  is  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  soils  anywhere.  Its  formation  or  its  accumulation  is  doubtless  due 
to  local  conditions  in  any  one  section,  but  these  local  soil  conditions  are  not 
confined  to  any  region  of  the  United  States  and  probably  not  to  any  country 
or  continent 

"  When  the  soils  examined  are  separated  into  good  and  poor  soils,  as  based 
on  field-  observations*  their  relationship  with  dlhydroxystearic  acid  is  rath^ 
striking.  Among  the  good  soils  only  2  contained  dlhydroxystearic  acid  and 
they  were  of  only  moderate  productivity.  Among  the  poor  soils  the  percentage 
of  those  containing  this  compound  was  51.  Of  the  soils  which  had  a  record 
for  infertility,  the  dlhydroxystearic  add  was  found  in  each  and  every  casa 

*'  Judging  from  the  foregoing  relationships  established  by  this  investigation 
it  would  seem  that  dlhydroxystearic  acid  is  either  a  direct  or  indirect  factor 
in  the  low  productivity  in  soils;  direct  by  virtue  of  its  harmful  effects  on  grow- 
ing crops,  indirect  as  an  indicator  of  other  compounds  or  conditions  which 
cause  soil  to  become  less  productive  and  even  infertile.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  from  the  data  at  hand  that  dlhydroxystearic  acid  is  the  only  factor  which 
contributes  to  the  infertility  or  unproductivity  in  those  soils  in  which  it  was 
found,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  compounds, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  harmful  and  beneficial,  which  exist  in  soils,  any 
and  all  of  which  play  a  part  in  its  relative  fertility  and  infertility.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  determination  of  evai  this  one  constituent  leads 
to  a  recognition  of  the  kind  of  infertility  in  the  soils  examined  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  readily  recognized  symptomatic  factor  of  poor  soil  conditions." 

The  distribution  of  organic  constituents  in  soils,  O.  Schbeineb  and  SL  G. 
Lathbop  (Jour  Franklin  InsU  172  (1911),  No,  «,  pp,  i45-i5i )  .—This  article 
is  based  upon  results  of  investigations  more  fully  reported  above. 

A  peculiar  soil  sickness,  J.  Hudio  (Landw,  Jahrh,,  40  (1911)  ^  No,  S-4,  pfi. 
61S-m,  pi,  1;  aba,  in  Ztachr,  Angew.  Ohem.,  24  (1911),  No,  4U  p.  ii>76).— Fur- 
ther investigations  on  the  so-called  "  oat  sickness  "  of  the  soils  of  Drenthe  and 
Groningen  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  116)  are  reported,  and  deal  with  field  and  pot 
experiments  to  test  the  action  of  dilferent  fertilizers  on  such  soils. 

The  sickness  is  not  confined  to  moor  soils,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  occurs 
also  on  sandy  and  clay  soila  Although  the  investigation  is  not  complete;,  the 
author  believes  that  the  sickness  is  due  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
humus  caused  by  continued  application  of  lime  and  physiologically  alkaline  foN 
tilizer& 

A  comparison  of  soil  disinfectants,  O.  Loew  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Bpt  1910,  pp. 
17-19), — Ck>mparative  tests  of  chlorid  of  lime,  potassium  permanganate,  tri- 
cresol, and  carbon  bisulphid  on  "  sick  "  soil  planted  to  lilies  are  reported.  The 
largest  production  of  flowers  and  seed  waH  obtained  on  the  plat  treated  with 
chlorid  of  lime,  which  is  considered  the  best  and  cheapest  of  the  soil  disinfect- 
ants tested. 

Importance  of  soil  reaction  in  relation  to  soil  investigations  and  produc- 
tiveness, M.  Weibull  (Meddel,  Alnarpa  Lab,,  1911,  No.  12,  pp.  ^iS).— This  article 
reports  studies  of  the  extent  to  which  the  solubility  of  the  plant  food  in 
the  soil,  the  effect  of  fertilizers,  and  the  yield  of  cropsi  depend  upon  the  reaction 
of  the  soil.  ^  T 
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The  results  of  both  analysis  and  vegetative  experiments  agreed  in  showing 
that  acid  soils  contained  smaller  amounts  of  available  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  usually-  lower  i)ercentuges  of  potash  than  neutral  or  alkaline  soils. 
As  a  rule,  also,  yields  were  lowest  on  acid  soils  and  highest  on  neutral  and 
alkaline  soils. 

Potash  in  clay  and  granitic  soils,  J.  Babcia  t  Tbellbs  (Proff.  Agr,  y  Pecuor 
rio,  11  {1911),  N08.  727,  pp.  849-^51;  728,  pp.  365,  S66;  729,  pp.  382,  585).— This 
article  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  although  determinations  of  potash  may  in  some 
cases  famish  valuable  indications  of  the  i)0tash  requirements  of  soils,  analysis 
is  not  an  infallible  guide  and  should  be  supplemented  by  field  experiment  a  It 
is  shown  that  many. soils  derived  from  granites  and  rich  in  potash  are  benefited 
by  potash  fertilizer^. 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  different  proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia 
in  some  soils  on  higher  plants  and  micro-organisms,  O.  Lemmebmaivn, 
A.  EiNECKE,  and  H.  Fischeb  (Landto.  Jahrb.,  40  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  173-^54; 
ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1911,  I,  No.  25,  pp.  1760,  1761;  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24 
(1911),  No.  25,  pp.  1187, 1188;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  30  (1911),  No.  IS,  p.  821; 
Chem.  Ah8.,  5  (1911),  No.  19,  pc  3314). — ^The  authors  report  the  results  of 
a  large  number  af  experiments  conducted  during  1007,  1908,  and  1009  on  6  soil 
types  and  with  8  different  crops,  to  determine  the  action  of  different  propor- 
tions of  lime  and  magnesia  on  plants  and  soil  organisms  (bacteria). 

It  was  found  that  as  far  as  the  yield  was  concerned  variations  within  wide 
limits  in  the  proportion  of  lime  to  magnesia  had  no  effect  It  was  not  possible 
to  increase  the  yields  by  maintaining  definite  proportions  of  lime  to  magnesia. 

Plants  varied  in  their  behavior  toward  lime  and  magnesia.  Bven  soils  con- 
taining only  0.08  per  cent  lime  and  0.04  per  cent  magnesia,  or,  0.007  per  cent 
lime  and  0.09  per  cent  magnesia,  gave  no  increase  in  yield  with  many  plants 
from  applications  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  draw  correct  conclusions  the  same  plants  must  be  studied  for  several 
consecutive  years  t)n  the  same  soil. 

The  favorable  action  of  lime  on  the  mustard  plant  was  not  dependent  alone 
upon  the  nutritive  value  of  lime,  but  also  upon  other  factors. 

The  lime  content  of  grain  was  much  less  than  that  of  straw.  Grain  and 
straw  varied  less  in  magnesia  than  in  lime.  Grain  contained  more  magnesia 
than  lime,  whereas  the  straw  contained  more  lime  than  magnesia. 

Variable  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia  applied  to,  as  well  as  contained  In, 
the  soil  influenced  more  distinctly  the  composition  of  the  straw  than  that  of 
the  grain. 

The  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  add  content  of  plants  may  vary  greatly 
for  substantially  the  same  yields. 

The  lime-magnesia  fertilizers  influenced  also  the  utilization  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  that  a  high  magnesia  and  a  low  lime  content  of  fertilizer  decreased  the 
lime  content  of  the  crop,  whereas  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia 
increased. 

The  varying  solubility  and  absorption  of  lime  and  magnesia  fertilizers  must 
be  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  exact  relation  of  lime  and  magnesia 
in  the  soil. 

As  with  the  higher  plants,  no  distinct  relation  of  lime  to  magnesia  could  be 
established  as  particularly  favorable  to  soil  bacteria. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  study  of  the  optimum  proportion  of  all  plant 
nutrients  to  each  other  is  an  important  work  of  the  future. 

Investigations  on  the  lime  requirements  of  cultivated  soils,  O.  Lemmeb- 
MANI7,  O.  FoERSTER,  sud  A.  EiNECKE  {Londiv.  Jahfh.,  40  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
14867'-No.  8-11 3  jigitized  by  GoOglc 
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255-324;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zentbl,,  1911,  I,  No.  25,  pp,  1761-1763;  Ztschr.  Angeu>, 
Chem.,  24  (1911),  No.  25,  p.  1188;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  30  (1911),  No.  IS, 
p.  821;  Chem.  Ahs.,  5  (1911),  No.  19,  p.  53/4).— This  article  reports  the  results 
of  tests  of  different  methods  of  detenniiiing  lime  in  soils,  and  correlates  these 
with  results  of  a  large  number  of  pot  experiments  with  lime  fertilizers  con- 
ducted during  1905  and  1906  on  10  soil  types  and  with  a  number  of  different 
plant& 

It  was  found  that  the  usual  methods  of  determining  lime  in  soils  gave  un- 
certain results,  but  that  the  authors'  simplified  method,  extraction  with  10  per 
cent  hydrochloric  acid,  was  more  satisfactory.  The  lime  content  as  determined 
by  this  method,  however,  gave  na  reliable  indication  of  the  behavior  of  the  soil 
toward  a  lime  fertilizer.  The  lime  content  obtained  by  extraction  with  10  per 
cent  hydrochloric  acid  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  from  extraction  with 
ammonium  chlorid,  lower  than  that  for  the  sulphuric  acid  extraction,  and 
higher  than  that  for  the  carbon  dioxid  solution. 

Different  plants  varied  in  their  behavior  toward  lime  fertilizers  and  the 
acidity  of  the  soil.  The  utilization  of  the  lime  of  the  fertilizer,  as  well  as  of 
the  soil,  was  small,  the  highest  amount  being  about  4  per  cent  for  the  soil  and 
about  5.6  per  cent  for  the  fertilizer.  There  was  no  relation  between  the  lime 
taken  up  by  the  plants  on  different  soils,  and  that  which  was  soluble  in  cartM>n 
dioxid  solution.  There  was  no  constant  relation  between  the  lime  assimilated 
by  the  plants  and  that  soluble  in  a  soil  solution. 

The  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  mineral  soils  are  more  generally  acid 
than  is  commonly  believed,  and  that  the  determination  of  the  acid  content  of 
soils  must  be  given  more  attention  in  the  future. 

The  relation  of  recent  soil  investigations  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  F.  K. 
Oamebon  (Am^er.  Fert.,  35  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  52-56).— This  article  is  in  large 
part  a  review  of  soil  investigations  and  a  statement  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  with  reference  to  soil  fertility.  It  discusses 
the  composition  and  individuality  of  soils,  dynamic  properties,  natural  supply 
of  mineral  nutrients,  organic  constituents,  soil  management,  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers. 

The  development  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  from  the  time  of  Thaer  to  the 
present,  Geblach  (Jahrh.  Deut,  Landto.  Oesell,  26  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  145-154). — 
A  historical  review  for  Germany. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  moors,  heaths,  and  marshes,  Tackk 
(Jahrh.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  26  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  137-144)-— A^  brief  review 
of  present  knowledge  on  this  subject 

Brill  manuring  in  Hungary,  J.  GyAbfAs  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  38  (1911), 
No.  17,  pp.  193,  194;  «&»•  <n  Iniemat.  Imt.  Agr.  [/Some],  Bui.  Agr.  Intel,  and 
Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  824,  825).— -In  experiments  with  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  wheat  here  reported  115  kg.  of  superphosphate  per  hectare 
(102.85  Iba  per  acre)  applied  with  a  drill  gave  better  results  than  345  kg. 
(307.05  lbs.)  applied  broadcast. 

The  loss  of  ammonia  from  manured  soils,  P.  Ehbenbebo  (Fuhling's  Landw. 
Ztg.,  60  (1911),  Nos.  13,  pp.  441-452;  14,  pp.  47JM?00).— Investigations  on  this 
subject  are  reviewed,  showing  that  when  manure  is  incorporated  with  the  soil 
there  is  practically  no  loss  of  ammonia  but  that  a  donsiderable  loss  occurs  under 
certain  conditions  when  the  manure  is  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  production  of  ammonia  from  peat,  N.  Cabo  (Chem,  Ztg.,  35  (1911),  Nos. 
56,  pp.  505-507;  57,  pp.  515,516). — Investigations  on  the  production  of  ammonia 
from  wet  and  dry  peat  by  treatment  with  steam  under  pressure  are  reported, 
showing  that  the  production  is  larger  and  more  rapid  from  wet  peat  and  that 
there  is  no  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the  process^  b  GoL 
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ManurinfiT  escperiments  with  peat,  A.  I.  Dbeiman  (Zemledieleta,  1910,  No.  S; 
abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  Agnm.  {Ruaa,  Jour,  Empi.  Landw,),  11  {1910) ,  No.  6,  pp. 
867,  868;  Intemat.  Inat.  Affr.  {Rome\,  BtU.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Dis- 
eases, 2  (1911),  No.  S,  pp,  527,  528). — ^In  ezperiments  with  peat  alone  and  in 
combination  with  bone  ash,  Thomas  slag,  potash  salts,  and  sodium  nitrate  on 
barley  grown  on  sandy  soils,  it  was  found  that  peat  alone  nearly  doubled  the 
yield  of  grain  but  that  peat  mixed  with  Thomas  slag,  potash  salts,  and  sodium 
nitrate  did  not  give  as  large  a  yield  as  a  complete  mineral  fertilizer  without 
peat. 

The  hygrOBcopicity  of  certain  new  nitrogenous  f  ertiliEerSy  H.  ton  Feilitzen 
and  I.  LuQNEB  (Fuhling^s  Landw.  Ztg.,  60  (1911),  No.  16,  pp.  563-^68,  dgms. 
2). — In  comparative  tests  of  samples  of  Norwegian  nitrate  and  lime  nitrog^i 
mixtures^  equal  parts  of  the  two,  and  of  2  of  lime  nitrogen  to  1  of  Norwegian 
nitrate^  amimonium  sulphate,  and  sodium  nitrate,  it  was  found  that  all  of  the 
substances  gained  considerable  moisture  in  a  period  of  one  month,  the  most 
hygroscopic  being  the  mixture  of  2  parts  of  lime  nitrogen  to  1  of  Norwegian 
nitrate,  the  least  hygroscopic  lime  nitrogen.  The  Norwegian  nitrate  and  lime 
nitrc^en  and  both  mixtures  of  the  two  gained  in  weight  in  dry  air,  the  2 : 1 
mixture  showing  the  largest  gain. 

Some  fertilizer  ezperiments  with  different  potash  minerals,  H.  ton  Feilit- 
ZBN  (Deut.  LandtD.  Presse,  38  {1911),  No,  63,  pp.  7^,  738,  fig.  i).— The  author 
reports  the  results  of  pot  and  field  experiments  conducted  during  1910  with 
barley  and  field  peas  on  moor  soils  to  determine  the  relative  action  of  phonolite, 
nephelite,  feldspar,  and  a  so-called  powdered  "alumlnite"  as  compared  with 
the  38  per  cent  Stassfurt  potash  salt 

He  concludes  that  although  phonolite  and  nephelite  gaTe  an  appreciable  ac- 
tion, they  were  far  inferior  to  the  Stassfurt  salt  both  in  point  of  yield  and  pot- 
ash assimilation.  Feldspar  and  the  powdered  **  aluminite  "  gave  such  inferior 
yields  as  to  merit  no  consideration. 

A  new  mineral  yielding  potassium  sulphate  {Engrais,  26  {1911),  No.  10,  p. 
272;  abs.  in  Internat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant  Dis- 
eases, 2  {1911),  No.  3,  p.  535). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  discoTcry  in  the 
Province  of  Almeria,  Spain,  of  a  mineral  which  by  calcination  and  washing 
yields  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  potassium  sulphate.    It  is  called  "  Galafatite.** 

The  German  potash  industry,  T.  J.  Albert  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[U.  8,h  H  {1911),  No.  172,  p.  377;  Engin,  and  Min.  Jour.,  92  {1911),  No.  6,  p. 
252), — It  is  stated  that  "at  the  conference  held  recently  at  Hamburg  between 
the  conflicting  interests,  German  and  American,  in  the  potassium  industry,  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  prices  and  rebates.  The  agreement  has  a 
duration  of  5i  years.  During  this  period  the  American  purchasers  of  potash 
obligate  themselves  to  make  all  purchases  from  the  ix)ta8sium  syndicate  The 
probability  of  the  market  being  disturbed  by  outside  mines  is  thought  to  be 
remote,  as  such  outsiders  would  have  to  organize  a  sales  agency  in  the  United 
States  similar  to  the  German  Kali  Syndicate,  which  delivers  potash  salts 
directly  to  the  buyer.  Such  an  organization  would  be  expensive  and  difficult  to 
effect 

"The  basis  of  prices  is  practically  the  same  for  concentrated  salts  as  that 
contained  in  tlie  potassium  law,  and  the  same  as  prevailed  in  America  in  1900 
before  the  syndicate  was  renewed  and  before  the  Schmidtmann  contracts  went 
into  force." 

Potash  residues  as  manure,  L.  Sapabtotitch  {KftoziaUtvo,  6  {1911),  No,  3, 
pp.  69-71;  abs.  in  Internal,  Inst,  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur,  Agr,  Intel,  and  Plant 
Diseases,  2  {1911),  No,  3,  pp.  534,  535), — This  article  gives  analyses  and  di8- 
cusses  the  fertilizing  value  of  leached  wood  ashes  obtained  as  residues  from 
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the  preparation  of  potash.  It  is  shown  that  these  residues  sometimes  contain 
as  high  as  1  per  cent  of  potash,  1|  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  relatively 
large  percentage  (over  20  per  cent)  of  lime.  They  are,  therefore,  of  consid- 
erable fertilizing  value,  particularly  on  soils  benefited  by  lime. 

The  best  method  of  applying  lime  to  arable  land,  R.  P.  Weight  (We^t  of 
Scotland  Agr,  Col,  Bui.  S5,  pp.  197-^16;  ahs.  in  Mark  Lane  Esppreat,  105  (1911)^ 
No.  4146,  p.  Si5). — In  comparative  tests  of  different  rates  and  times  of  appli> 
cation  of  burnt  lime  and  of  the  use  of  gas  lime  on  cereals,  fruit  crops,  and 
hay,  it  was  found  that  In  the  case  of  medium  and  light  soils  large  applications 
of  not  less  than  4  tons  per  acre  at  long  intervals  of  time  were  much  less 
effective  than  the  same  amount  of  lime  applied  In  divided  applications  at  shorter 
intervals.  Gas  lime  applied  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per  acre  for  turnips  produced 
a  much  smaller  increase  than  an  equal  amount  of  burnt  lime,  but  In  the  7 
succeeding  years  of  rotation  its  action  was  much  more  beneficial  to  crops. 
"  In  that  period  it  gave  a  total  Increase  of  more  than  3  times  the  value  of  that 
produced  by  burnt  lime,  and  on  account  of  its  low  cost  and  its  efficacy  it  gave 
much  more  profitable  returns  than  any  other  lime  dressing  used  In  the 
experiment" 

Belative  economy  of  ground  and  slaked  limes,  R.  P.  Wbioht  ( West  of  Bool- 
land  Agr.  Col.  BmI.  55,  pp.  219-^21;  aba.  in  Mark  Lane  Express,  105  (1911), 
yo.  4146,  pp.  217-221). — The  general  conclusion  from  the  experiments  here 
briefly  reported  is  that  properly  slaked  lime  can  be  as  uniformly  and  com- 
pletely distributed  as  ground  lime  and  (s  more  effective. 

Lime  for  amricaltoral  purposes,  A.  J.  Patten  and  J.  A.  Jeffeby  (Mich.  8ta. 
Circ.  11,  pp.  79-^2). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  popular  compilation  of  information  on 
this  subject 

Experiments  with  sodium  chlorid  as  a  fertilizer  for  su^ar  beets,  F.  Stboh- 

X  iiEB  and  O.  Fallaoa  (Otterr.  Ungar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  u.  Landvo.,  40  (1911), 

'-  /      No.  3,  pp.  425-441)- — The  experim^its  here  reported  dealt  particularly  with 

^         the  use  of  a  mixture  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  chlorid  as  a  substitute 

for  sodium  nitrate,  and  showed  that  such  a  mixture  is  fully  as  effective  as 

regards  yield  and  sugar  content  of  beets  as  nitrate  of  soda,  and  that  the  sodium 

base  left  in  the  soil  by  the  sodium  chlorid  fertilizer  does  not  behave  differently 

from  that  resulting  from  the  assimilation  of  sodium  nitrate.    The   results 

therefore  indicate  that  the  sodium-chlorld-ammonium-sulphate  mixture  may 

profitably  replace  sodium  nitrate  under  certain  conditions. 

The  article  contains  a  short  bibliography  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the 
subject 

The  influence  of  molasses  on  soil  fertility  (Agr.  Neioa  [Barbados],  9  (1910), 
No.  222,  p.  599;  10  (1911),  No.  238,  p.  179;  aba.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Romeh 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  230,  231).— This 
article  briefly  summarizes  the  results  of  experiments  in  Mauritius  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  724),  Antigua,  and  Hawaii  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  224),  with  molasses  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  sugar  cane,  indicating  "  that  the  application  of  molasses  to  fallow 
land,  or  to  land  in  which  sugar  cane  is  to  be  planted  after  several  weeks  have 
elapsed,  may  have  a  ben^cial  effect  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the  nitrogen- 
fixing  organisms  and  thus  adding  to  the  store  of  nitrogen  for  the  crop  that  will 
be  growing  after  such  a  time  has  ^psed  as  will  have  allowed  this  stimulus 
to  have  had  its  proper  effect" 

The  beneficial  effect  observed  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  large 
percentage  of  potash  present  in  the  molasses. 

It  was  shown  in  the  Hawaiian  experiments  "  that  molasses  applied  at  inter- 
vals to  growing  canes  which  have  received  artificial  manure  18  likely  to  do 
harm,  either  by  destroying  nitrates  that  hare  been  already  applied  or  by 
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preventing  nitrates  from  being  formed  from  other  compounds  containing 
nitrogen,  in  the  manure." 

In  the  Antigua  experiments  the  application  of  400  gal.  of  molasses  per  acre 
increased  the  yield  of  cane  1.2  tons  per  acre.  The  application  of  200  gal.  of 
molasses  per  acre  did  not  increase  the  yield. 

The  agricultural  utilization  of  certain  waste  products,  T.  Gbiffet  (Jour. 
Agr.  Prat,,  n.  aer.,  22  (1911) .  No.  SS,  pp.  200-^02;  BngraU,  26  (1911),  No.  34, 
pp.  9Ji3-945). — ^This  article  gives  the  principal  fertilizing  constituents  and  dis- 
cusses the  price  of  various  animal  and  vegetable  waste  products  such  as  meat, 
bones,  hair,  wool,  poultry  manure,  poudrette,  peanut  oil  calce,  silkworm 
chrysalids,  sardine  waste,  tobacco  waste  and  ash,  calcium  carbid  waste,  and 
wastes  from  wine,  sugar,  and  oil  making. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell  and  H.  E.  Cnans  (Kentucky  8ta.  But. 
152,  ;)p.  195-S22), — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  analyses  and  valuations  of  556 
brands  of  fertilizers  inspected  by  the  station  during  the  year  1910. 

Fertilizer  inspection  (Maine  8ta,  Olf.  Imp.  SS,  pp.  77-i(>8).— This  circular 
r^orts  the  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  found  on  sale  in  Maine  in  1911 
with  notes  on  the  requirements  of  the  state  law  and  the  nature  and  use  of 
fertilizers. 

AOBICTTLTTTRAL  BOTANY. 

Studies  on  fruit  respiration,  H.  C.  Gore  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  But. 
142,  pp.  40,  figs.  S,  dgms.  14). — This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
on  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  respiration  of  fruits,  the  effect  of  picking  on 
the  rate  of  evolution  of  carbon  dioxld  by  peaches,  and  the  rate  of  accumulation 
of  heat  in  the  respiration  of  fruits  under  adiabatie  conditions.  An  absorption 
apparatus  and  a  constant  temperature  Incubator  suitable  for  use  In  the  study 
of  the  respiration  of  fruits  are  described. 

Measurements  are  given  of  the  rate  of  respiration  at  different  temperatures 
of  many  fruits,  such  as  berries,  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  etc.  The  respiration 
intensity  of  these  fruits  varied  greatly,  but  when  the  data  were  platted  simi- 
larly shaped  curves  were  formed. 

No  correlation  between  composition  or  size  and  respiratory  activity  appeared. 
In  general,  however,  fruits  which  grow  and  mature  quickly  and  soon  become 
overripe  respire  rapidly.  This  Is  true  of  most  small  fruits.  On  the  other  hand, 
fruits  with  a  long  growing  period  and  maturing  slowly,  such  as  the  citrus 
fraits^  are  very  inactive  physiologically.  Peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  and 
grapes  are  Intermediate  in  this  respect. 

The  rate  of  respiration  was  found  to  increase  from  1.89  to  3.01  times,  an 
average  of  2.376  times  for  each  10**  rise  In  temperature  for  49  sets  of  determina- 
tions with  40  different  kinds  of  fruits.  No  stimulus  in  the  rate  of  respiration 
due  to  picking  was  detected. 

On  the  respiration  of  different  floral  organs,  Mme.  G.  Maige  (Ann.  8ci.  Nat. 
Bot.,  9.  ser.,  14  (1911),  No.  1-S,  pp.  J-Cg).— The  results  are  given  of  experi- 
ments with  a  large  number  of  plants  on  the  respiration  of  the  sepals^  petals, 
stamens,  and  pistils  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  leaves,  and  of 
variations  in  the  respiration  due  to  the  age  of  the  floral  whorls. 

It  was  found  In  general  that  the  intensity  of  the  respiration  in  the  floral 
organs  is  greater  than  that  of  the  leaf.  Of  the  floral  organs  the  pistil  respires 
the  most  actively.  In  the  case  of  the  stamens,  the  anthers  present  a  respiratory 
Intensity  greater  than  the  filament,  which  itself  give?  off  more  carbon  dioxid 
than  the  leaves.  The  calyx  was  found  to  possess  an  active  respiration  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  corolla,  which  equals  or  is  less  than  that  of 
the  essential  organs.  .g,.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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The  intensity  of  respiration  in  proportion  to  the  fresh  weight  of  the  floral 
organs  decreases  with  age  except  in  the  case  of  the  pistils,  which  often  show 
Increased  respiration  as  long  as  they  continue  to  develop.  The  intensity  of 
respiration  of  the  floral  organs  in  respect  to  their  age  increases  for  each  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  except  the  stam^is,  in  which  there  Is  a  falling  off  corre- 
sponding to  the  maturity  of  the  pollen  grain. 

The  respiratory  quotient  of  the  floral  organs  was  found  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  leaves,  and  the  pistil  greater  than  that  of  the  stamens. 

The  reproductive  fronds  of  the  vascular  cryptogams  were  found  to  have 
greater  respiration  than  the  vegetative  onea 

The  influence  of  air  currents  on  transpiration,  Maitd  A.  Bbowh  (Proc,  low 
Acad.  Sci.,  17  (1910)  y  pp.  1S~15). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  preliminary  report  on  experi- 
ments to  show  the  Influence  of  air  currents  on  the  transpiration  of  Clivea  and 
one  of  the  Amaryllidaceie.  The  results  show  that  in  every  case  of  plants  ex- 
posed to  the  strongest  current  a  checking  of  transpiration  occurred,  while  gentler 
currents  stimulated  transpiration. 

The  action  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  nutrient  media  on  the  form  and 
structure  of  plants,  J.  Beauvebie  (Rev,  O^.  Bot,  23  (1911),  No.  269,  pp.  212- 
219,  flgti.  8). — ^The  author  gives  the  results  of  experiments  on  growing  Asper- 
gillus, Phaseolus,  Pisum,  Lupinus,  Zea,  and  Trlticum  in  various  concentrations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  modification  in  structure  induced  by  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  nutrient  media  in  which  the  plants  were  grown. 

Amyloclastic  secretory  capacities  of  the  embryo  and  alenrone  layer  of 
Hordeum,  I,  F.  Stoward  (Ann.  Bot.  [London},  25  (1911),  Vo.  99,  pp.  799- 
8^1). — ^This  is  a  study  of  the  digestion  and  ultimate  depletion  of  the  storage- 
reserve  materials  of  the  endosperms  of  cereal  seeds  during  the  progress  of 
germination,  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  the  vitality  and  auto- 
depletion  of  the  endosperm.  The  phases  investigated  include  the  amyloclastic 
secretory  capacity  of  the  embryo  and  of  the  aleurone  layer  of  barley  and  the 
relative  amyloclastic  secretory  and  self-depletive  capacity  of  the  endosperm  and 
inner  endosperm. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  experiments  here  reported  prove  that  both  the  embryo 
and  the  aleurone  layer  possess  an  amyloclastic  secretory  capacity,  but  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  aleurone  layer  capacity  is  much  the  greater.  The  endosperm, 
by  virtue  of  the  secretory  functions  of  the  aleurone  layer,  was  found  to  be 
capable  of  true  auto-depletion. 

On  the  penetration  of  salts  into  the  protoplasm  and  the  nature  of  their 
toxic  action,  J.  de  Bufz  de  IxWISon  (Ann.  Hd.  Nat.  Bot.,  9.  ser.,  1^  (1911).  No. 
1-^,  pp.  97-189,  ftff.  1,  dgms.  tf).— -This  is  a  more  extended  investigation  of  this 
subject  than  has  been  heretofore  given  by  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  532).  It 
includes  discussions  on  the  general  properties  of  colloids  and  of  protoplasm, 
and  on  the  general  properties  of  salts  in  regard  to  their  possible  mode  of  action 
on  the  protoplasm  together  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  penetration 
of  salts  into  the  protoplasm,  and  the  action  on  and  toxicity  produced  by  these 
salts. 

It  was  found  that  for  weak  solutions,  cations  of  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths 
combined  with  a  nontoxic  anion  easily  penetrated  the  protoidasm.  The  salts 
of  barium,  of  csesium,  and  of  iodln  penetrated  the  protoplasm  with  difltoulty. 
Certain  salts  of  aluminum  and  yttrium  and  a  large  majority  of  the  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals  do  not  penetrate  the  living  protoplasm.  Contrary  to  current 
opinions,  the  author  found  that  the  permeability  of  the  protoplasm  to  weak 
solutions  is  an  absolutely  different  phenomenon  to  its  permeability  by  strong 
solutions.  The  protoplasm  under  the  influence  of  strong  solutions  becomes  com- 
pletely permeable,  without,  however,  being  killed  by  those  salts  which  in  weak 
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solutions  are  unable  to  penetrate  It  Protoplasm  considered  In  its  entirety  as 
a  membrane  is  then  a  modifiable  membrane. 

The  author  claims  to  have  established  2  fkcts  as  to  the  toxicity  of  the  salts : 

(1)  The  toxic  action  of  a  molecule  is  approximately  a  property  of  acid  and 
basic  radicals  for  a  large  number  of  salts,  while  this  is  due  to  properties  ac- 
quired by  the  molecule  by  reason  of  its  nonsaturation  by  the  acids  and  ibases ; 

(2)  the  toxic  salts  are  those  which  do  not  penetrate  at  all  or  only  with  diffi- 
culty the  living  protoplasm  when  they  are  employed  in  weak  solutions,  while 
solutions  of  nontoxic  salts,  on  the  contrary,  easily  penetrate  the  protoplasm. 
As  to  the  nature  of  protoplasm  it  seems  to  be  a  very  unstable  substance  as 
regards  a  large  number  of  salt& 

On  the  mineral  nutrition  of  vascular  plants  based  on  the  root  structures, 
J.  OE  RuTz  j)s  Lavison  (Rev.  Q4n.  Bot,  2S  (1911),  No.  269,  pp.  177-211,  figs, 
2). — ^In  a  further  investigation  on  this  subject  (see  above)  the  author  holds  in 
addition  to  the  facts  previously  noted  that  the  endodermis  of  roots  acts  as  a 
sort  of  filtration  medium  for  the  salts  able  to  penetrate  the  protoplasm,  the 
intensity  of  this  filtration  power  d^)ending  upon  the  nature  of  the  planta  the 
kind  of  salt,  and  the  age  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  endodermis. 

The  rdle  of  manganese  In  plant  nutrition,  P.  TiKIDRBTTkb  {Studien  Uber  das 
Verhalten  des  Mangana  im  Boden  zu  einigen  landtoirtschaftlichen  Kuliurpflamen 
(Hafer),  Pferdehohne,  8enf,  Kartoffeln,  Zucker-  und  Rwnkelruhen,  Inaug.  Diss., 
Rostock,  1910,  pp.  70;  abs.  in  Emdhr.  Pflame,  7  {1911),  No.  6,  p.  53y  fig.  1;  Rev. 
ScL  [Paris},  49  it911),  I,  No.  17,  p.  536;  ZerUbl.  Agr,  Chem.,  40  (1911),  No.  8, 
pp.  531-^535). — (Compounds  of  manganese  have  increased  the  yield  of  oats,  mus- 
tard, beets,  and  potatoe&  The  green  color  was  especially  accentuated  in  the  case 
of  oats  and  beans,  and  the  action  of  manganese  manifested  itself  about  the  fifth 
week  of  growth.  Beans  were  foimd  to  assimilate  the  largest  doses  of  man- 
ganese, though  an  excess  was  easily  shown  to  be  injurious  to  them.  Twenty- 
five  mg.  of  manganese  per  liter  of  the  nutritive  solution  was  injurious  to  oats, 
ond  a  solution  of  0.6  gm.  of  manganese  per  liter  killed  oats  after  2  mouths. 
Oats  tolerated  a  greater  proportion  of  manganese  when  grown  in  the  soil  than 
whoi  grown  in  nutritive  solutioua  The  addition  of  manganese  to  soils  increased 
the  sugar  content  of  beets  and  the  starch  content  of  potatoes. 

The  action  of  manganese  showed  itself  best  on  humus  soils,  to  a  less  extent 
on  clay  soils,  and  least  on  sandy  soils.  It  was  found  that  the  phosphate  or 
nitrate  of  manganese  was  able  to  become  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of 
nitrogen,  the  nitrate  being  absorbed  most  readily.  Young  plants  were  much 
richer  in  manganese  than  mature  ones,  while  the  leaves  were  the  richest  and 
the  stems  the  poorest  in  manganese  compounds. 

A  theory  regarding  the  manganese  soils  and  pineapples,  O.  G.  James 
(Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  8  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  176-178) .—In  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  manganese  soils  of  Hawaii,  the  mineral  content  of  pineapples  and 
sugar  cane,  and  the  various  manganic  compounds,  the  author  assumes  that  the 
toxic  action  of  these  manganese  soils  on  pineapples  is  due  to  the  action  of 
calcium  manganite  primarily  and  to  the  secondary  action  of  other  salts  and 
acids  upon  the  calcium  manganite. 

The  phosphorus  assimilation  of  Aspergillus  niger.  A,  W.  Dox  (Abs.  in 
Science,  n.  ser^  34  (1911),  No.  868,  p.  218).'-The  author  reports  that  a  number 
of  phosphorus  compounds  were  readily  utilized  by  this  organism  in  culture 
media. 

On  the  histological  relations  between  Cuscuta  and  its  host,  Mabt  Q. 
Thodat  (Stkbs)  (Ann.  Bot.  [London},  25  (1911),  No.  99,  pp.  655-682,  pls.3).— 
This  is  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  protoplasmic  connecting  threads  in  plant 
tissues,  in  which  by  a  careful  histological  investigation  of  the  haustoria  of 
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Cuscuta  It  is  attempted  to  determine  whether  sieve  plates  are  ever  formed  in 
compound  walls  separating  the  cells  of  the  host  from  those  of  the  parasite. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  histology  of  Salvia  and  of  Cuscuta,  the  author 
gives  the  results  of  her  investigations  on  the  relations  that  exist  between  host 
and  parasite  The  hosts  examined  were  Salvia  sp.  (perennial)  and  Viiis  bpl, 
and  the  parasite  C.  reflexa. 

It  was  found  that  the  development  of  the  sieve  plates  and  sieve  fields  in  tbe 
phloem  of  Salvia  and  Cuscuta  agreed  in  all  ess«itialB  with  those  of  Vitis  and 
Laminaria.  The  invading  haustorlum  of  Cuscuta  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
brush-like  group  of  hyph»,  the  central  ones  of  which  push  into  the  pith  or  fuse 
with  the  xylem  of  the  host;  the  ones  next  surrounding  these  fuse  with  the 
sieve  tubes,  while  the  peripheral  hyphee  of  the  brush  remain  in  the  cortex. 
The  main  mass  of  the  originally  separate  hyphie  form  in  the  mature  haustorium, 
by  lateral  fusion  with  one  another,  a  compact  tissue.  Bach  hypha  composing 
the  tissue  becomes  subdivided  into  a  number  of  cells  forming  a  strand.  When 
the  tip  of  the  hypha  is  connected  with  a  sieve  tube  of  the  host,  this  strand  of 
cells  develops  into  a  strand  of  short  sieve  tubes.  Connecting  threads  and  ^eve 
tubes  are  numerous  in  the  subdivision  walls,  but  are  never  found  in  the  fnslon 
walls  between  the  originally  separated  hyphae. 

Preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  Junction  with  a  host  sieve  tube  an  invading 
hypha  lays  itself  alongside  the  sieve-tube  wall,  so  that  the  two  come  Into  lateral 
contact.  The  mucilaginous  wall  of  the  parasite  where  it  touches  a  sieve  area 
is  then  absorbed,  and  the  naked  protoplasm  of  the  hypha  applies  itself  to  the 
sieve  area  of  the  host.  The  junction  sieve  plates  and  sieve  fields  In  all  cases 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  host  under  normal  conditions.  The  translocation 
of  food  substances  from  host  to  parasite  appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
passive  filtration.  This  arrangement  probably  disturbs  as  little  as  possible  the 
normal  mechanics  of  the  sieve  tubes  of  the  host,  and  Insures  for  the  parasite 
a  long-continued  supply  of  food. 

The  influence  of  low  temperatures  on  the  distribtttion  of  the  eriant  cactus, 
F.  Shbevb  (Plant  World,  U  {1911),  No,  6,  pp,  1S&-146,  figs,  5).— Prom  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  freezing  on  the  giant  cactus  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  single  day  without  midday  thawing,  coupled  with  a 
cloudiness  that  would  prevent  the  internal  temperature  of  the  cactus  from 
going  above  that  of  the  air,  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  this  species.  A 
study  of  the  cllmatological  records  and  the  known  facts  of  its  distribution  seem 
to  confirm  this  explanation  of  the  limitation  of  its  northern  distribution. 

Climatic  selection  in  a  hybrid  progeny,  D.  T.  MacDougal  (Plant  Worid,  H 
(1911)  y  No,  6,  pp,  129-131,  flg.  1), — ^A  report  is  given  on  observations  made  on  a 
number  of  acorns  of  Quercus  heterophylla,  a  species  believed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  willow  oak  (Q.  pheU^^fi)  and  the  red  oak  (Q.  rwftm). 

A  number  of  these  seedlings,  which  were  obtained  on  Long  Island,  were 
transferred  to  the  Desert  Laboratory  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  The  entire  lot  cast 
their  leaves  and  were  dormant  on  December  10,  1907.  In  1909  the  only  plants 
which  had  survived  were  5  of  the  narrower-leaved  types,  and  in  1910  all  had 
perished. 

The  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  qualities  of  the  red  oak  were  least 
favorable  to  endure  the  desiccating  action  of  the  desert  climate  It  was  en- 
dured longer  by  the  narrower  and  more  indurated  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  willow  oak. 
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[Field  crops  at  the  XabetL  Experiment  Farm,  1900-10],  J.  Johnston 
(Dept,  Agr.  BriU  East  AfiHca  Ann.  RpU  1909-10,  pp.  il9-i^5).— Meteorological 
data  for  1909  and  part  of  1908  and  1910  are  followed  by  numerous  tables  re- 
porting the  yields  obtained  In  variety  tests  of  num^ous  crops. 

In  experiments  with  Rose  Coco  beans  it  was  noted  that  the  variety  with 
purple  and  black  marked  seed  tended  to  suffer  more  from  rust  than  the  true 
type  with  rose-colored  seed.  An  itemized  statement  is  given  for  the  cost  per 
acre  of  maize  grown  in  British  East  Africa. 

In  2  year's  tests  of  8  different  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  mixtures  for  maize, 
the  highest  yield  followed  the  use  of  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  the 
application  of  200  lbs.  of  kainit  produced  little  observable  effect 

In  n  test  of  12  different  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  mixtures  for  wheat,  the 
highest  yield  followed  the  application  of  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  this  yield 
being  even  greater  than  that  which  followed  the  application  of  400  lb&  of  super- 
phosphate. Similarly  the  use  of  200  lbs.  of  basic  slag  was  followed  by  higher 
yiekis  than  the  use  of  400  lbs.  of  the  same  material. 

Annual  report  of  the  Lyallpur  Affricoltural  Station  for  the  kharif  and 
rabi  seasons,  190&-10,  S.  Miixigan  and  D.  Milne  {Ann.  Rpt.  Lyallpur  Agr. 
8ta.,  1909-10 f  pp.  12+ XL). — ^Although  the  use  of  soluble  nitrogenous  manures 
gave  an  increased  yield  of  cane,  this  was  entirely  counterbalanced  by  a  reduced 
percentage  of  raw  sugar. 

Hidge  and  flat  plantings  of  cotton  were  followed  by  yields  of  7.2  and  6.28 
maunds  (about  591.8  and  515.19  lbs.)  per  acre  respectively,  while  subsoiling  and 
ordinary  deep  plowing  were  followed  by  approximately  equal  yields.  A  test  of 
the  water  requirements  of  American  and  Desl  cottons  showed  that  the  former 
required  2  more  waterings  than  the  latter. 

Deep  cultivation  and  subsoiling  were  followed  by  approximately  equal  yields 
of  wheat.  A  table  states  the  results  of  a  test  of  20  varieties  and  strains  of 
wheat.  Applications  of  112,  168,  and  184  lbs.  of  calcium  nitrate  per  acre  were 
apparently  followed  by  advances  of  2},  2,  and  4i  maunds  respectively  In  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre,  but  the  residual  value  of  the  application  was  not  ascertained. 

Experimental  work  at  liongrerenoner  Agricaltural  College,  J.  T.  Pridham 
(Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  9  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  151-155,  figs.  S).—A  brief  report 
is  given  of  the  results  of  work  with  4  generations  of  wheat  resulting  from  19 
crosses  which  gave  on  the  average  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  grain.  A  variety 
test  of  oats  is  also  reported. 

Emergency  foraere  crops,  D.  A.  Bbodie  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ.  36, 
pp.  i). — This  circular  was  Issued  July  7  in  view  of  the  reports  of  drought  from 
the  Central. West  It  gives  directions  for  planting  "quick  growing  crops  that 
may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  regular  hay  and  pasture  crops."  Citations 
are  given  to  other  publications  of  this  Department. 

Forage  crops  for  the  sand-hill  section  of  Nebraska,  H.  N.  Vinall  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Circ.  80,  pp.  23,  figs.  7). — Suggestions  and  direc- 
tions are  given  for  growing  alfalfa,  clovers,  and  grasses  in  the  sand-hill  section 
of  Nebraska,  in  view  of  the  recent  influx  of  settlers  into  this  region. 

Basalts  of  the  cooi>erative  demonstration  work  in  the  dry  farming  dis- 
tricts along  the  Santa  P^  lines  in  New  Hezico,  J.  D.  Tinsley  (Santa  P^  Agr. 
Bui.  1,  1910,  pp.  31,  figs.  7).— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  to  report 
the  results  of  cooperative  demonstration  work  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Santa  F6  Railway  Company.  Notes  are  given  on  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  region  and  on  the  crops.  Samples  of  32  varieties  of  com  were 
distributed  but  very  few  good  ears  were  matured,  although  a  few  var1eties> 
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when  favorably  situated  ripened  nubbins.    Nearly  all  the  com  which  matured 
was  from  native-grown  seed  of  the  Mexican  June  variety. 

Iieguminous  crops  for  Hawaii,  F.  Q.  Kbauss  (HatoaU  Bta.  Bui.  2S,  pp.  SO, 
pl9,  8). — This  bulletin  gives  directions  for  growing  alfalfii,  cowpeas,  Jacic  beans, 
pigeon  peas,  soy  beans,  and  velvet  beans  in  Hawaii.  The  results  of  ezp^lments 
with  some  of  these  legumes  are  stated. 

The  author  outlines  methods  for  preventing  cutworms  from  injuring  alfalfa 
and  states  that  seeding  should  be  done  In  the  fftll  months  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  cutworms.  Eizperlmental  sowing  with  drills  12  to  24  in.  apart 
used  about  6  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  and  even  then  thinning  proved  advantageoua 
Sowing  with  drills  insures  a  more  uniform  stand,  facilitates  weeding,  and  if 
the  rows  are  20  to  90  in.  apart  renders  horse  cultivation  for  moisture  conserva- 
tion economical.  Three  varieties  planted  5  ft.  apart  completely  covered  the 
intervmiing  ground  within  7  months  of  date  of  sowing  and  gave  a  green  fodder 
yield  of  from  3  to  81  lbs.  per  running  foot  at  the  first  cutting  and  from  1  to  11 
lbs.  per  running  foot  of  green  fodder  at  subsequent  harvests  90  days  apart 
These  yields  are  somewhat  less  thnn  those  secured  when  rows  were  only  half 
as  far  apart  but  greater  than  resulted  from  broadcast  seeding.  Greater  yields 
per  acre  may  apparently  be  obtained  frdm  row  planting  with  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  an  optimum  amount  of  water  than  from  broadcasting  with  unlimited 
irrigation,  and  the  relative  cost  of  production  by  the  2  methods  will  depend  on 
local  conditions  and  the  relative  cost  of  water  and  labor.  The  irrigation 
methods  in  use  are  described. 

Ten  standard  cowpea  varieties  and  several  hybrids  have  been  tested  for  from 
1  to  4  years,  a  spring  and  a  fftll  crop  being  usually  grown  each  year.  Descrip- 
tions are  given  in  order  of  merit  of  some  of  the  varieties,  including  Whippoor- 
will  (No.  215),  Iron  (No.  274),  (Tlay  (No.  218)  and  (Mant  (No.  217).  Dolichos 
seaqnipedalis  (No.  257),  which  closely  resembles  the  cowpea,  is  also  described. 

The  author  describes  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  pigeon  pea  and  outlines  a 
method  of  pruning  during  the  first  and  second  year's  growth  which  results  in 
bushy,  heavy-yielding  plants.  Two  crops  were  harvested  during  the  succeeding 
12  month&  The  plants  produced  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2  tons  of  seed  per 
acre  during  the  first  year  and  almost  twice  that  amount  during  the  second,  the 
calculation  being  based  on  rows  planted  10  ft  apart  It  is  being  used  by  the 
horticultural  department  as  shelt^  for  young  seedling  citrus  stock  and  a  tem- 
porary wind-break  for  certain  other  crops.    Few  insect  pests  attack  it 

Experimental  plantings  of  soy  beans  produced  f^m  000  to  1.000  lbs.  seed 
per  acre  in  case  of  dwarf  early  maturing  varieties  and  about  twice  as  much  in 
case  of  medium  late  and  medium  tall  varieties.  The  fodder  yields  of  heavy 
seeding  ran  about  equal  to  or  slightly  above  the  seed  yields.  At  Kualapun  the 
velvet  bean  matured  in  about  165  days.  At  the  station  grounds  experlmoital 
plantings  gave  uniformly  good  yields.  In  a  growing  season  of  200  days  the 
Lyon  bean  (No.  225)  yielded  at  the  rate  of  81  tons  of  seed  and  17  tons  of  green 
forage  per  acre.  The  Florida  bean  (No.  226)  yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  6  tons 
of  seed  and  almost  12  tons  of  green  matter  per  acre. 

An  appendix  reports  the  chemical  composition  and  the  fertilizing  constituents 
per  1,000  lbs.  of  fresh  material  for  Hawaiian-grown  legumes  of  the  kinds  dealt 
with  in  this  bulletin. 

Qtbbs  culture,  T.  B.  Hittcheson  {Virffinia  8ta.  Bui,  19S,  pp.  S-23,  figs.  It). —  * 
Discussions  of  hay  farming  and  soil  fertility,  hay  buying  in  Virginia,  the 
importance  of  pure  seed^  and  the  germination  test  are  followed  by  recom- 
mendations of  hay  and  pasture  mixtures  for  various  soils. 

Orchard  grass  and  clover  mixed  averaged  2,460  lbs.  per  acre  in  yield  of 
hay  during  1908  and  1909  as  compared  with  1,575  lbs.  from  orchard  grass 
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alone^  Timothy,  redtop,  and  clover  mixed  yielded  5,440  lbs.  as  compared  with 
4,460  lbs.  of  timothy  and  redtop,  3,307  lbs.  of  redtop  alone,  and  3,857  lbs.  of 
timothy  alone.  In  1909  spring  and  August  seedlings  yielded  1.86  and  2.1  tons 
per  acre  respectively  of  a  mixture  of  sapling  clover,  timothy,  and  redtop. 

An  application  of  1  ton  of  burnt  lime  and  900  lb&  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
was  followed  by  an  average  hay  yield  of  4,402.5  lbs.  per  acre  during  1909  and 
1910  at  Appomattox.  Applications  of  300  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  and  1  ton  of 
burnt  lime  produced  yields  of  3,127  lbs.  and  8,699  lb&  respectively  as  compared 
with  2,215.5  lbs.  per  acre  on  the  check  plat  The  same  applications  at  Bowling 
Green  during  1910  alone  were  followed  by  yields  of  3375,  3,160,  2,065,  and 
1,950  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  respectivdy. 

In  a  test  at  Appomattox  of  the  residual  effect  of  fertilizers  applied  to 
tobacco  during  1907  and  1908,  applications  of  (1)  700  lb&  acid  phosphate  and 
400  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  (2)  400  lb&  bone  meal  were  followed  by  the 
highest  average  hay  yields  during  1909  and  1910  from  8  different  combinations 
of  acid  phosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  3:8:3  fertilizer. 
At  Bowling  Green  1,500  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  applied  to  tobacco  in  1908  was 
followed  by  a  hay  yield  of  2,400  Iba  per  acre  in  1910  as  compared  with  1,200 
lbs.  after  an  application  of  500  lb&  of  a  3 : 8 : 3  fertilizer  and  an  average  yield 
of  1,040  lbs.  on  unfertilized  plats.  The  author  believes  that  potash  applications 
to  grass  land  do  not  pay  except  perhaps  on  sandy  soils  from  which  plant  food 
leaches  rapidly.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to  have  little  residual  effect  after 
2  years. 

Applications  of  (1)  100  Iba  of  muriate  of  potash  and  150  lbs.  of  dried  blood 
and  (2)  100  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  150  lbs.  dried 
blood  were  followed  by  yields  of  3.12  and  3.18  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre  at 
Blacksburg  in  1909.  In  1910,  however,  the  highest  yield  followed  an  applica- 
tion of  200  lbs.  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate.  Slightly  increased  yields  also 
followed  applications  of  1  ton  of  burnt  lime  and  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  after  aeeding  a  plat  which  produced  a  little 
over  1  ton  per  acre  was  plowed  and  reseeded  without  fertilizer.  The  next 
year  it  yielded  2^  tons  and  the  following  year  only  2  tons,  indicating  that 
timothy  and  clover  deteriorate  after  the  second  year  on  this  soil. 

Gtrasses,  A.  M.  Teiv  Etck  (Kansas  8ta,  Buk  175,  pp.  291-^94,  flffs.  40),-^ 
Directions  are  given  for  growing,  harvesting,  and  utilizing  grasses  adapted 
to  Kansas  conditions  and  experiments  along  these  lines  are  reported. 

During  the  4  years  1905-1908  conunon  alfalfa  and  Turkestan  alfalfa  ex- 
celled the  other  hay  crops  with  yields  of  8.426  and  6.875  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre 
respectively.  Bronms  inermis  and  alfalfa  mixed  yielded  6,576  lbs.  and  timothy 
alone  yielded  5,528  lbs.  It  was  noticed  that  the  yields  of  B.  inermis  and 
meadow  fescue  decreased  each  year  after  the  first  crop  was  cut  Orchard 
grass  was  less  uniform  in  this  respect 

During  1905  determinations  of  moisture  in  samples  of  various  hays  at 
stacking  were  made  and  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  Figures  for  the  years 
1905-1908  and  1909  show  that  the  moisture  content  of  the  same  kind  of  hay 
may  range  from  13.95  to  31.45  per  cent  or  even  more  widely  in  different  years. 
Hay  stored  before  it  is  fully  cured  "may  readily  lose  15  to  20  per  cent  in 
weight  after  being  put  into  the  mow  or  stack,  due  to  loss  of  moisture  alone." 
In  1909  the  average  moisture  content  of  the  4  cuttings  of  alfalfa  when  stacked 
was  29  per  cent  Green  alfalfa  shows  about  80  per  cent  of  moisture  at  the 
first  cutting  and  70  per  cent  at  the  second  cutting.  A  table  summarizes  ex- 
periments in  breaking  and  cropping  prairie  sod  and  reports  the  yields  secured 
of  flax,  spring  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  other  crops.  jqIp 
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Winter  cereals  without  Irrigation,  H.  6.  Mitndy  (Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour^  8 
(1911),  No.  4,  pp.  58^-691). — ^A  dlflcnaslon  of  the  rrtatlon  of  winter  cereals  to 
dry  fanning  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  from  experiments 
in  Rhodesia. 

The  protein  content  of  barler  kernels^  E.  Sperung  (Landw.  Umschauy  1910, 
pp.  213^215;  abs.  in  Jour.  Landw.,  58  (1910),  No.  2,  p.  1S5). --In  1907  strains  of 
varying  protein  content  were  selected  for  sowing  in  1908,  when  these  variations 
in  protein  content  appeared  to  be  Inherited.  In  1909  such  inheritance  was  not 
observed,  the  samples  selected  fbr  high  protein  content  being  lower  in  this 
respect  than  those  selected  for-  low  protein  content. 

Inheritance  in  maise,  E.  M.  East  and  H.  K.  Hates  (Connecticut  State  8ta^ 
Buh  167,  pp.  5-H2,  pis.  25).—TbiB  bulletin  is  strictly  technical  In  character, 
reporting  investigations  carried  on  since  1906  at  the  Connecticut  State  Station 
and  since  the  fall  of  1900  at  the  Bussey  Institution. 

Earlier  work  on  inheritance  in  maize  and  the  ability  of  the  com  plant  to 
lend  itself  to  individual  analysis  by  the  study  of  simple  characters  in  carefully 
controlled  pedigree  cultures  are  discussed.  The  origin  of  the  com  plant  is 
considered  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  essential  characters  of  each  of  the 
different  subtypes.  The  principal  object  of  the  work  is  to  determine  whether 
the  different  characters  under  observation  all  obey  the  same  law  of  heredity 
or  whether  separate  principles  nre  involved,  and  whether  characters  apparently 
inherited  Independently  are  not  sometimes  correlated  with  each  other.  The 
questions  of  the  dominance  of  a  character  in  the  first  generation  of  a  cross  and 
the  purity  of  extracted  homosygotes  are  also  considered. 

A  description  is  given  of  each  of  29  strains  used  in  the  work  and  the  methods 
followed  are  described  in  detail. 

Among  the  endosperm  characters  starchlness  was  found  to  be  dominant  over 
nonstarchiness.  Tabulated  data  show  that  in  all  cases  the  average  number 
of  dominants  and  the  average  number  of  recessives  accord  with  the  expected 
8 : 1  ratio  of  the  Mendellan  hypothesis.  The  dominant  homozygotes  bred  true 
to  the  character  of  starchlness.  All  of  the  extracted  recessives  proved  tme  to 
nonstarchiness  except  from  the  progeny  of  1  ear  which  was  nearly  so.  Taking 
the  starchy  and  nonstarchy  crosses  as  a  whole,  the  authors  consider  that  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  members  of  this  allelomorphic  pair  are  distributed 
among  the  gametes  is  accurate. 

The  physical  condition  of  starch  behaves  as  a  j^ant  character  affecting  the 
whole  ear.  When  crossing  sugar  varieties  with  starchy  varieties  it  was  found 
that  starchlness  was  a  separate  plant  character  independent  of  the  physical 
form  in  which  it  exists.  Sugar  varieties  were  found  that  were  simply  Dents 
and  Flints  which  lacked  starchlness. 

The  results  from  several  crosses  of  Flint  and  Dent  varieties  show  definitely 
that  "the  characters  which  give  the  Flint  or  Dent  appearance  to  maise  are 
transmitted  to  the  entire  ear  and  not  as  endosperm  characters  to  the  individual 
seed.  They  conform  to  the  essential  feature  of  Mendel  ism  by  showing  segrega- 
tion, and  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  more  than  one  transmissible  character." 
The  T)roportion  of  coraeous  starch  to  soft  starch  depends  partially  upon  size  and 
shape  of  pericarp  and  upon  the  number  of  rows  per  ear. 

Size  characters  such  as  number  of  rows  per  ear,  height  of  plant,  length  of 
ear,  and  size  of  seed  are  complex  In  themselves  as  shown  by  the  numerous 
varieties  grown  commercially  and  by  the  ftict  that  they  respond  to  environmental 
stimuli.  "  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  attempt  to  analyze  our  results  further 
than  to  say  that  they  do  show  segregation  In  every  case.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve that  size  characters  mendellze." 
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In  some  instances  2  yellow  colors  appeared  iu  the  endosperm  each  behaving 
when  crossed  with  its  absence  as  an  independent  allelomorphic  pair.  Both  of 
these  colors,  although  they  behave  in  inheritance  as  separate  entities,  are  either 
identical  or  very  similar  in  composition.  Data  given  show  that  in  various 
crosses  betwe^i  varieties  with  white  and  yellow  endosperm  yellow  was  domi- 
nant and  appeared  as  Xenia  in  the  Fi  kernels.  The  Fs  kernels  in  their  cross 
gave  approximately  the  3:1  (monohybrid)  ratio.  The  Fs  kernels  all  showed 
the  3 : 1  ratio  except  one  which  showed  the  16 : 1  (dlhybrid)  ratio.  Dihybrid 
ratios  were  also  secured  in  several  other  crosses.  The  Fi  seeds  from  the  cross 
between  a  White  Flour  com  and  a  Yellow  Dent  made  it  evident  that  this  com- 
bination was  wholly  monohybrid,  having  the  3 : 1  ratio.  Among  dihybrids  the 
extracted  dominants  In  the  F4  generations  have  in  every  case  bred  true. 

The  Inheritance  of  the  purple  character  was  found  to  hiclude  also  that  of  a 
hypostatic  red  color  which  appears  in  the  crosses  between  the  various  purple 
and  nonpurple  families.  The  authors  give  exhaustive  data  on  crosses  betw.een 
purple  and  nonpurple  varieties.  The  results  all  tend  to  show,  as  they  state, 
that  the  purple  aleurone  color  behaves  as  a  normal  Mendelian  character  in 
inheritance.  For  example.  In  the  cross  between  a  White  Flint  and  Black  Mexi- 
can Sweet,  the  Fi  kernels  formed  in  the  hybrid  seed  were  all  purple.  On  grow- 
ing these  seeds  9  selfed  ears  were  obtained,  7  of  which  proved  to  be  mono- 
hybrid  giving  the  3:1  ratio,  and  2  dihybrid  giving  a  0:7  ratio.  In  the  F« 
g^ieration  1  of  the  above  dihybrid  ears  was  tested.  Nineteen  selfed  ears  were 
obtained  2  of  which  were  pure  purple,  10  monohybrid,  and  7  dihybrid. 

The  authors  formuhite  the  following  law  in  regard  to  Xenia :  "  When  2  races 
differ  in  a  single  visible  endosperm  character  in  which  dominance  is  complete, 
Xenia  occurs  only  when  the  dominant  parent  is  the  male ;  when  they  differ  in  a 
single  endosperm  character  in  which  dominance  is  incomplete  or  in  2  charac- 
ters both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  visible  difference, 
Xenia  occurs  when  either  is  the  male." 

The  authors  find  in  their  studies  of  various  plant  characters  that  the  podded 
character  of  the  podded  maize  is  dominant  and  behaves  as  a  simple  Mendelian 
monohybrid.  Work  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  factors  which  influence  the 
development  of  the  various  red  sap  colors  appearing  In  the  pericarp,  the  cob, 
the  husks,  the  silks,  the  glumes,  and  the  anthers  shows  that  coupling  sometimes 
occurred,  but  as  a  rule  Independent  of  the  red  in  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
Simple  monohybrid  results  were  obtained.  Data  given  show  that  the  red  cob 
character  is  dominant  to  white  cob  and  the  red  color  in  the  silk  to  its  absence. 

Abnormalities  are  generally  found  to  segregate  but  no  further  conclusions 
can  yet  be  drawn  on  this  point. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

Improvement  in  com,  H.  K.  Hayes  and  B.  M.  Bast  {Cownecticut  State  8ta» 
Bui  168,  pp.  S-21,  pU.  4,  flga.  1), — In  this  paper  the  authors  discuss  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  continued  selection  method  of  improving  seed  com,  and 
f>how  that  even  with  every  precaution  to  prevent  it  selection  tends  toward 
inbreeding.  Indian  com,  as  found  in  the  field,  consists  of  a  number  of  types 
which  have  been  brought  together  in  the  differoit  plants  by  cross  fertilization. 
Data  are  presented  in  tabular  form  which  confirm  this  view  and  indicate  that 
in  nearly  all  cases  the  first  generation  of  inbreeding  has  the  greatest  detri- 
mental effect,  and  "  that  after  a  type  has  been  inbred  until  it  Is  in  a  pure  state, 
continued  inbreeding  does  not  change  its  yielding  ability."  Inbreeding,  there- 
fore, has  simply  isolated  the  different  types  ftom  the  commercial  variety. 
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Data  glvea  comparing  crossed  and  aelfed  yarieties  with  the  parents  show  that 
the  yield  was  Increased  in  the  first  generation  of  the  cross  when  the  parents 
had  been  selfed  for  one  or  more  years  before  the  cross  was  made,  and  the 
Increase  in  the  first  generation  hybrid  was  found  to  be  much  larger  than  in  the 
normal  variety.  Where  the  second  generation  crop  was  grown  the  yield  was 
greatly  reduced. 

The  results  of  a  test  of  first  generation  hybrid  com,  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  several  farmers  in  Cyonnecticut,  are  given.  Seven  crosses  betweoi  varieties 
were  used  and  gave  beneficial  results  in  5  cases,  showing  crops  ranging  from 
7  to  44  bu.  more  for  the  hybrid  than  for  the  parent  grown.  The  2  crosses  which 
proved  no  better  than  the  parent  varieties  were  also  tested  by  the  farmers  who 
made  them.  A  test  of  Watson  White  Flint  X  Woodbridge  Yellow  Flint  gave  a 
much  larger  yield  for  the  crossed  type  than  for  Woodbridge  parent,  outyieldlng 
the  parent  by  17.2  bu. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  production  of  corn  by  the  utilisation  of  the 
increased  vigor  due  to  a  first  generation  hybrid  is  of  commercial  importance: 
Directions  are  given  for  the  s^ection  of  parent  varieties  and  for  making  the 
cross,  and  securing  first  generation  hybrid  seed  every  year  for  the  commercial 
crop. 

Experiments  In  potato  growing,  H.  Hsnshaw  (Jour,  Bd,  Agr.  [London],  11 
(1911),  No.  11,  pp.  892-904). — ^These  pages  report  the  results  of  numerons 
tests  of  seed  of  various  potato  varieties  direct  from  Scotland  in  comparison 
with  other  seed  grown  out  of  Scotland  for  from  1  to  5  years. 

In  1905  the  use  of  seed  of  sizes  ranging  from  H  to  2i  In.  resulted  In  crops 
varying  directly  in  total  weight  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  sets  planted,  but 
more  than  twice  as  great  a  weight  of  diseased  potatoes  resulted  from  the  plant- 
ing of  the  largest  sets.  In  1906  and  1907  sets  between  li  and  If  in.  and  those 
between  1)  and  2i  in.  yielded  crops  averaging  11  tons  and  12  tons  3  cwt  per 
acre  respectively,  but  the  weights  of  marketable  produce  yielded  were  prac- 
tically equal.  The  author  notes  that  the  kidn^-shaped  varieties  do  not  give 
such  satisfactory  results  when  cut  as  do  the  round  varieties. 

Potatoes  which  had  sprouted  badly  and  from  which  the  sprouts  were  removed 
before  planting,  produced  somewhat  higher  yields  in  4  tests  conducted  in  8 
different  years  than  did  sound  unsprouted  potatoes.  Variety  tests  are  also 
reported.  Numerous  varieties,  each  purchased  as  g^iuine  stock,  are  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  their  close  resemblance  to  8  well-established  varietiea 

Standard  and  undesirable  commercial  types  of  potatoes,  J.  G.  Milwabd 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Circ.  Inform.  26,  folio;  Sup.). ^This  circular  is  published  in 
the  form  of  a  wall  poster  about  33  in.  by  21  In.,  and  is  designed  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  the  uniformity  and  quality  of  car  shipments,  especially  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  community  center  plan  of  seed  distribution.  It 
illustrates  the  standard  types  of  Burbank,  Early  Rose,  and  Rural  New  Yorker 
potatoes  and  some  undesirable  types  of  each.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  supple- 
ment which  illustrates  4  stardard  late  varieties  and  the  same  number  of 
standard  early  varietiea 

Growing  pedigreed  sagar  beet  seed  In  South  Dakota,  1910,  J.  H.  Shepabd 
(South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  129,  pp.  i^T-i^O).— This  is  a  continuation  of  Bulletin 
121  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  536). 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  plan  for  classifying  the  beets  with  reference 
to  size,  sugar  content,  and  other  characteristics.  Notes  on  the  work  of  1910 
are  accompanied  by  tables  presenting  data  on  the  mother  beets,  hybrid  mothers, 
perennial  mother  beets,  and  the  seed  grown  during  that  year. 
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How  to  grow  wheat  In  Kansaa,  W.  M.  Jardine  and  L.  E.  Gall  (Kansas  8ta, 
Bui,  176,  pp,  S-28,  figs.  4 )  .—Experiments  in  1910  testing  11  different  methods 
of  preparing  a  seed  bed  for  wheat  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Methods  of  preparing  a  seed  bed  for  wheat. 


Method  of  propantion. 


Yield  per 
acre. 


Coetper 
acre  tor 
prepara- 
tion. 


Value  of 

crop  at 

80ct&per 

bnaheL 


Value  of 
crop  leas 
cost  of 
prepara- 

tiOD. 


Disked,  not  plowed. 

Plowed  September  15, 8  in.  deep .' 

Plowed  September  16, 7  in.  deep 

Double  diaked  July  15;  plowed  September  16, 7  in.  deep 

Plowed  August  16, 7  in.  deep.   Not  worked  until  September  15. 

Plowed  August  15, 7  in.  deep 

Double  disked  Julj  15:  plowed  August  15, 7  in.  deep 

Ptowed  July  16, 3  m.  deep. 

Listed  July  15, 6  in.  deep.    Ridges  split  August  15 

Listed  July  15, 6  in.  deep.    Worked  down 

Plowed  July  15, 7  in.  deep ' 


Bu, 
4.20 
14.46 
15.70 
23.57 
23.62 
27.74 
82.68 
33.46 
34.35 
35.07 


11.06 
8.06 
3.66 
4.35 
3.65 
8.00 
4.70 
•  4.46 
8.75 
2.70 
4.05 


$8.42 
n.67 
12.63 
18.86 
18.80 
22.10 
26.14 
26.77 
27.48 
28.06 
30.60 


tl.47 
8.52 
0.06 
14.60 
15.34 
18.20 
21.44 
22.33 
23.73 
24.36 
25.74 


The  author  discusses  the  value  of  the  summer  fallow  to  the  dry-land  farmer 
in  western  Kansas  and  considers  briefly  the  5  years*  results  comparing  summer 
fallowing  with  continuous  cropping  as  already  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  723). 
The  author  favors  spring  plowing  for  summer  fallowing.  Variety  tests  show 
that  the  hard  red  winter  sorts,  to  which  class  Turkey  Red  and  Kharkof  belong, 
are  best  adapted  to  Kansas  conditiona  In  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  where 
semihumid  conditions  prevail  the  soft  red  winter  sorts,  such  as  Zimmerman, 
Fultz,  and  Currell,  seem  best  adapted. 

Methods  of  cleaning  the  seed,  treating  for  smuts,  and  controlling  insects  and 
weeds  are  discussed,  as  well  as  cultural  methods  and  quality  in  wheat. 

Progress  of  wheat  investigations^  G.  Willis  and  W.  L.  Bublison  {South 
Dakota  Sta,  Bui.  128,  pp.  12S-144,  figs.  5). — Statistical  data  on  the  relative  acre- 
age and  yields  of  wheat  and  com  in  South  Dakota  during  each  year  between  1900 
and  1909  inclusive,  are  followed  by  directions  for  wheat  production  in  South 
Dakota.  From  the  work  done  it  appears  that  Turkey  Red  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  to  plant.  A  test  of  fanned  and  unfanned  seed  of  3  varieties  resulted 
in  an  average  advantage  of  1.43  bu.  per  acre  in  yield  obtained  from  the  fanned 
seed.  Red  Fife  averaged  18.3  bu.  per  acre  from  1905-10,  excelling  13  other 
spring  wheats,  but  early  Java  averaged  18.5  for  1909-10.  In  a  test  of  26 
varieties  of  durum  wheat  Amautka  averaged  23.2  bu.  per  acre  during  1901-2 
and  1904-10,  being  excelled  only  by  Amautka  1,590,  Amautka  1,530,  and 
Taganro  1,570,  which  were  tested  during  briefer  periods.  Descriptions  of  a 
number  of  varieties  are  followed  by  directions  for  treating  seed  for  smut. 

Oarden  and  field  seeds  sold  in  Connecticut  in  1010-11,  Maby  H.  Jagoeb  and 
B.  H.  JjENKiNs  {Connecticut  State  Sta,  Rpt,  1909-10,  pt.  12,  pp.  805-818) .^JH" 
structions  for  sampling  seeds  are  followed  by  notes  on  the  results  of  tests  of 
alfalfa,  clover,  and  grass  seeds.  A  table  shows  in  detail  the  results  of  each  test 
made.  The  data  presented  includes  the  name  of  the  dealer  from  whom  seeds 
were  secured,  the  weight  per  thousand  seeds,  the  purity,  germination,  and 
viability  perc^itages,  and  the  percentage  of  inert  matter  and  of  foreign  matter 
present 

Among  5  varieties  of  onions  tested  the  minimum  and  maximum  results  were 
obtained  from  White  Portugal  and  Wethersfleld  Red,  of  which  70.82  and  79.07  per 
cent  respectively,  sprouted.    Of  Connecticut  and  Califomia  grown  seed  stated  to 


be  less  than  1  year  old  74.72  and  88.18  per  cent  respectively,  sprouted. 
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case  of  seeds  stated  to  be  between  1  and  2  years  old  the  percentages  were  65.58 
and  77.4($  respectively,  as  compared  with  21.9  and  57.^  in  case  of  seed  reported 
between  2  and  3  years  old,  and  59.6  and  10  per  cent  In  case  of  seed  reported 
as  between  3  and  4  years  old. 

The  average  vitality  found  in  tests  of  11  varieties  of  Connecticut-grown  sweet 
com  ranged  from  45  to  96  per  cent.  Better  care  in  4rying  and  storage  is 
advocated. 

In  germination  tests  of  pepper  seeds  "  a  lO-mlnute  treatment  of  the  seed  with 
1  and  2  per  cent  formalin  seems  to  have  only  slightly  improved  germlnatloii 
although  it  reduced  considerably  the  number  of  moldy  seed." 

The  application  of  the  frequency  polygon  in  plant  breeding,  EL  ZMJKfKi 
(Abs.  in  Jour.  Landw.,  58  (1910),  No.  2,  p.  i^O).— The  author  draws  frequency 
curves  and  considers  whether  the  more  strongly  marked  deviations  from  the 
normal  curves  are  due  to  unusual  conditions  of  growth  or  to  other  distortances. 
The  polygons  obtained  from  separate  plats  are  united,  into  summation  polygons, 
and  conclusions  based  upon  the  symmetry  or  the  laci^  of  symmetry  of  the  result- 
ing polygons  are  drawn. 

HOBTICTTLTTTBE. 

Beport  of  the  horticulturist,  C.  F.  Kinman  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
25-dO,  pl8.  2). — ^A  brief  progress  report  is  presented  on  the  station's  work  with 
temperate-climate  and  citrus  fruits,  mangoes,  avocados,  orchard  cover  crops, 
vegetables,  and  miscellaneous  plants. 

With  the  better  understanding  of  cultural  methods  and  the  realization  of  the 
value  of  windbreaks,  the  quality  of  citrus  fruits  is  improving  considerably. 
Wild  native  oranges  when  picked  in  saleable  condition  sell  readily  along  with  the 
cultivated  varietlea  Much  of  the  uncultivated  citrus  fruit  has  decayed  hi 
transit  to  New  York.  Experimental  evidence  indicates  that  in  Porto  Rico  as  in 
Florida  and  California  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  840)  the  main  cause  for  decay  is  carelef« 
handling.  In  the  cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  with  citrus  fruits,  the  com- 
plete fertilizers  continue  to  give  the  best  results.  Some  experiments  are  b^ni: 
conducted  to  determine  the  influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  production  of  out-of- 
season  fruit  which  could  be  shipped  either  before  or  after  the  main  crop  has 
been  shipped  from  California  and  Florida.  In  the  variety  tests  with  oranges^ 
Hart  Late  has  succeeded  much  better  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  at  the 
station.  The  trees  of  this  variety,  while  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  remained  vigor- 
ous during  the  long,  severe  drought  of  the  winter  and  showed  no  detrimental 
effects  from  the  excessive  rains  during  the  following  summer.  Rangpur  limes 
which  ripened  in  December,  1909,  were  left  on  the  tree  and  were  in  good  condi- 
tion one  year  later. 

In  the  orchard  cover  crop  tests,  plantings  of  a  number  of  legumes  were  made. 
Of  these  Canavalia  gla^iata  made  the  most  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  covering 
the  ground  in  a  few  weeks  after  planting  and  smothering  all  grass  and  weeda 
The  plant  continues  its  vigorous  development  until  checked  by  the  winter 
drought.  Its  extensive  root  system  with  its  heavy  top  growth  makes  it  valuable 
for  lands  injured  by  washing,  though  its  vining  habit  is  often  troublesome  in  an 
orchard.  The  legumes  are  also  being  tested  relative  to  their  cropping  value 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  station  now  has  62  varieties  of  mangoes  besides  numerous  seedUng 
plants.  Of  the  6  varieties  fruiting  the  past  year,  Sand^sba  was  the  most 
prolific,  single  trees  bearing  from  60  to  190  large  fruits.  Bulbnlchasm  and 
Cambodiana  were  considered  the  best  in  flavor.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  the  latter 
variety,  however,  as  well  as  a  few  of  those  of  Sandersha  were  injured  by  fruit 
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flies  when  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree.    Until  a  means  has  been  deyised  for 
the  control  of  this  fly  susceptible  varieties  of  mangoes  can  not  be  reconmiended. 

The  Sandersha,  Ameeri,  and  Cambodiana  mangoes  were  used  in  experiments 
to  test  the  time  for  picking,  methods  of  packing,  and  keeping  quality.  Fruit 
representing  3  stages  of  ripeness  was  gathered  and  stored  in  rooms  of  different 
temperatures.  In  a  room  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  80  to  83*"  F.,  a 
fungus  disease  injured  many  of  the  Ameeri  and  Sandersha  fruits,  they  having 
probably  been  infected  in  the  fleld.  This  disease  did  not  ^affect  the  fruits  of 
Cambodiana  or  other  varieties  stored  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  42  to  48*"  F.  Fruits  almost  ripe  when  picked  softened  within  a  few  days 
in  the  warm  room,  the  softening  in  the  cold  room  being  very  much  slower. 
Fruits  picked  while  still  solid,  but  mature,  ripened  in  from  10  days  to  2  weeks 
in  the  warm  room,  whereas  they  remained  unchanged  in  the  cold  room  for  60 
dajB  so  far  as  could  be  observed.  Fruits  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  ripen  more 
slowly  and  those  infected  with  disease  did  not  decay  so  rapidly  in  the  cold  room. 

Owing  to  unfavorable  soil  conditions,  trouble  is  still  being  experienced  in 
bringing  avocados  to  maturity  in  the  station  orchard,  although  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  station  in  more  open  soils  avocados  flourish  and  produce 
excellent  fruits.  An  attempt  to  domesticate  such  temperate-climate  fruits  as 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  and  persimmons  is  not  proving  highly  successful. 
Cultural  and  variety  tests  with  vegetables  were  continued  during  the  year. 
Good  results  were  obtained  in  the  experiments  with  yams  and  malangas  and 
when  a  heavy  application  of  stable  manure  was  made  a  few  varieties  of  melonis 
in  the  fertilizer  experiments  did  well. 

Imported  types  of  Carica  papaya^  including  a  superior  type  from  Hawaii, 
fruited  during  the  year  but  the  fruit  was  seriously  damaged  by  flies  and  other 
insects.  The  plantings  of  eucalypts,  which  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
flat,  poorly  drained  soils,  are  showing  c<»siderable  difference  in  thriftiness. 
Eucalyptus  piperita  and  E,  rolmsta  having  made  the  best  growth.  The  latter 
trees  2  years  from  planting  are  29  ft.  tall.  All  of  the  varieties  make  a  much 
slower  growth  in  the  absence  of  good  drainage. 

Prames  as  a  factor  in  truck  grrowing,  W.  R.  Beattie  {U.  8.  DepU  Agr.^ 
Fanners'  Bui.  Jt60,  pp.  29,  figs.  12). — ^This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  utilization 
of  frames  for  growing  vegetables  out  of  season.  The  author  calls  attention  to 
the  increased  use  of  frames  in  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  States  and  discusses 
types  of  frames  and  their  construction,  soil  and  fertilizers,  watering  crops  in 
frames,  temperature,  ventilation  and  protection,  methods  of  handling  a  number 
of  si)eciflc  crops  in  frames,  prevention  and  control  of  diseases  and  insects,  and 
marketing  frame-grown  crops. 

Fruit  bud  formation;  progress  of  investigations  in  1908,  1909,  and  1910, 
B.  S,  Pickett  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui,  153,  pp.  S6,  pis.  2,  flgs,  6).— The 
investigation  here  reported  deals  with  the  question  of  fruit  bud  formation  as 
influenced  by  the  factors  of  cultivation,  fertilization,  and  cover  cropping. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  an  orchard  of  302  trees,  mostly  Baldwins 
and  about  25  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  The  soil  conditions 
are  quite  uniform  throughout  the  orchard  and  the  ground  almost  perfectly 
level.  The  orchard  was  divided  into  11  plats,  including  a  sod  plat  and  plats 
on  which  the  trees  were  given  the  following  treatment :  Cultivation  with  cover 
crop  the  odd  year,  seeded  the  even  year;  cultivation  and  cover  crop  the  even 
year,  seeded  the  odd  year ;  clean  culture  throughout  the  whole  season ;  cultiva- 
tion and  cover  crop  annually;  root  pruning;  a  normal  complete  fertilizer; 
excess  phosphorus;  excess  nitrogen;  excess  potash;  and  liming.  The  data 
given  for  the  first  two  seasons  consist  of  counts  of  the  average  number  of  apples 
per  tree  in  all  the  plats.  The  data  for  1910  shows  the  yield  of  each  tree  in  tha^ 
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orchard  plat  by  plat  and  some  deductions  are  made  relative  to  tbe  Influeoce 
of  the  various  treatments  on  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  at  this  stage  of  the 
investigation. 

The  results  thus  f&r  indicate  that  clean  cultivation  up  to  July  10,  followed 
by  a  cover  crop  of  crimson  clover,  has  given  the  greatest  amount  of  fruit 
although  the  plat  on  which  cultivation  and  cover  cropping  was  practiced  2 
years  in  3  gave  almost  as  good  results.  In  this  orcliard  the  inability  of  apple 
trees  to  produce  fruit  buds  when  grown  in  sod  as  compared  with  any  of  the 
systems  of  cultivation  employed  has  been  clearly  and  completely  proved. 
Although  tbe  addition  of  fertiliasers  failed  to  stimulate  a  greater  production 
of  fruit  buds,  they  improved  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  The  largest 
quantity  of  No.  1  fruit  per  tree  was  produced  in  the  limed  plat  which  plat 
included  a  section  of  the  fertilized  plats,  and  the  next  largest  quantity  of  No.  1 
fruit  was  produced  in  the  plat  receiving  an  excess  of  potash.  The  fewest  No.  1 
apples  but  the  most  highly  colored  fruit  were  produced  by  the  sod  plat.  Excess 
phosphoric  acid  appeared  to  produce  the  smallest  apples,  though  the  fruit  ran 
uniformly  of  good  quality.  The  Indications  are  that  ^>ra3ring  has  only  an 
indirect  Influence  on  fruit  bud  formation.  A  general  review  of  all  results  for 
1910  indicates  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  the  result  of  cultivation,  was 
the  most  influential  factor  in  stimulating  the  production  of  fruit  buda.  l%e 
addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  cover  crop  appears  to  be  the  second  most 
important  factor  in  this  regard. 

Variability  of  frost  injury  on  fruit  buds,  Philena  F.  Homes  {Mo.  Weather 
Rev.,  S9  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  599-601). — ^A  review  is  given  of  the  known  causes  of 
the  differences  in  frost  injury,  together  with  observations  on  the  variations  in 
the  killing  power  of  frost  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  5  years  on  the 
Timpanogos  Fruit  Farm,  at  Pleasant  Grove.  Utah. 

Preliminary  frost  flghtiiifir  studies  in  the  Bogue  Siv«r  Valley,  C.  I.  Lewia 
and  F.  R.  Brown  (Oregon  Sta.  Buh  110,  pp.  62,  figs.  19). — Preliminary  orchard 
heating  tests  conducted  in  the  springs  of  1909  and  1911  are  reported,  together 
with  observations  taken  in  the  different  orchards  throughout  the  valley,  indod- 
ing  experiences  of  some  of  the  growers.  A  brief  statement  is  also  given  of 
conditions  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 

The  tests  made  in  1909  were  largely  negative,  owing  to  an  inferior  grade  of 
oil.  lack  of  sufficient  heaters,  and  unusual  low  temperatures  In  1911  two  o^ 
chards,  consisting  of  6^  acres  of  17-year-old  pears  and  2  acres  of  apples,  were 
heated  with  2  types  of  sheet-iron  heaters,  one  of  which  was  the  open  lard-pail 
type  and  the  other  contained  a  center  draft.  Two  grades  of  oil  were  used, 
28**  distillate  and  20*  "  slop  "  distillate. 

Although  the  latter  part  of  March  was  very  warm.  6  frosts  were  recorded 
from  April  12  to  May  5,  the  lowest  temperatures  for  each  being  29,  27,  25^,  2S» 
28,  and  31*  F.,  respectively.  At  SO*  outside  temperature  no  increase  was  ob- 
tained with  20  heaters  per  acre.  With  39  center-draft  heaters  per  acre  an 
average  increase  of  1*  was  obtained.  One  hundred  of  these  heaters  arranged 
17  by  25  ft  increased  the  temperature  3i*,  and  when  arranged  21  by  21  ft 
increased  the  temperature  4.1 "".  The  lard-pail  type  of  heater,  when  used  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  acre,  arranged  17  by  25  ft,  gave  an  average  increase  of  4'. 
When  a  carbon  arrester  was  placed  on  these  heaters,  however,  the  increase 
was  only  1.3*. 

The  heavy  fuel  oil  left  an  inch  of  residue  after  each  firing  which  would  not 
bum,  and  if  left  in  the  heater  decreased  the  burning  time.  Oils  with  a  paraffln 
base  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  having  an  asphalt  base.  Oil  is  considered  tbe 
best  fuel,  as  less  help  is  required  and  an  even  temperature  may  be  maintained. 
The  average  cost  per  acre  for  a  4-hour-period  is  $5.10  for  oil,  not  counting  the 
equipment    Heaters  cost  about  ^  cts.  each 
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Although  orchard  heating  systems  are  by  no  means  perfected,  It  is  concluded 
that  under  the  conditions  experienced  in  the  spring  of  1911,  there  Is  absolutely 
uo  doubt  but  that  a  crop  can  be  saved  by  orchard  heating.  The  rows  that 
were  heated  in  the  apple  orchard  have  a  crop  and  the  farther  away  the  trees 
were  from  the  heated  area,  the  less  fruit  was  saved.  The  results  with  pears 
were  less  conclusive,  d*Anjou  pears  showing  a  slight  injury  from  a  late  frost. 
Winter  Nells  pears  did  not  set  a  good  crop,  although  this  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  general  unseasonable  weather  conditions  rather  than  to  the  effect  of  frost 
or  smudging. 

Although  the  temperature  as  recorded  at  Gorvallis  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
dropped  l)elow  29"*  on  several  nights  and  as  low  as  25""  at  one  time  and  was 
below  28°  for  more  than  2  hours,  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  is  left,  indicating  that  no 
arbitrary  table  of  temperatures  for  frost  injury  has  been  worlced  out  for  all 
conditions 

Orchard  heating,  A.  H.  Thiessen  {Mo,  Weather  Rev.,  39  {1911),  No.  5,  pp. 
761,  762). — ^A  short  descriptive  account  of  methods  of  frost  lighting  as  carried 
on  in  the  Grand  Valley,  Ck)lo. 

Protection  against  frost— frost  candles,  A.  G.  McAdie  {Mo,  Weather  Rev., 
39  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  769,  770). — ^A  description  is  given  of  an  inexpensive  frost 
candle  which  has  been  devised  recently  at  the  San  Francisco  Weather  Bureau 
office. 

The  frost  candle,  or  cartridge,  as  it  has  been  called,  consists  of  a  cardboard 
or  stiff  paper  tube  of  suitable  dimensions,  filled  with  some  combustible  material, 
such  as  cotton  waste  and  crude  oil.  A  stopper  is  provided  for  the  lower  end 
and  the  projecting  end  of  the  cotton  waste  serves  as  a  ready  means  of  lighting. 
When  used  in  an  orchard  the  candle  is  suspended  directly  in  the  tree  and  about 
6  in.  beneath  a  metallic  cover,  which  serves  both  to  radiate  the  heat  and  to 
hold  the  soot  particles  that  rise  in  the  smolce.  Cartridges  have  been  made 
which  burned  for  about  3  hours. 

Winter  vetch  for  a  cover  crop  in  Michigan  orchards,  H.  J.  Eustace  {Michi- 
gun  8ta.  Circ.  13,  pp.  4,  figs.  5). — ^This  circular  contains  a  popular  discussion 
of  the  value  of  a  cover  crop  in  an  orchard  or  vineyard,  and  gives  brief  direc- 
tions for  the  culture  of  winter  vetch,  which  plant  the  Michigan  Station  found 
to  be  especially  valuable  for  the  purpose. 

Strawberry  culture  in  Idaho,  O.  0.  Vinoent  {Idaho  8ta,  Bui,  70,  pp.  50,  fign, 
28). — This  bulletin  contains  a  report  on  varieties  of  strawberries  tested  at  the 
station  for  the  past  3  years,  considers  the  possibilities  of  strawberry  culture 
in  Idaho,  discusses  in  detail  the  cultural  methods  employed  by  the  leading 
growers  of  the  State,  and  gives  suggestions  relative  to  systems  of  planting  and 
subsequent  treatment  both  In  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  regions. 

Peach  experiments  1006-1010,  F.  GABCiA  and  J.  E.  Mundeix  {Neio  Mexico 
8ta.  Bui.  76,  pp.  42,  figs.  10). — ^To  gain  more  reliable  data  on  peach  growing  in 
New  Mexico,  the  station  started  an  experimental  orchard  In  1906.  This  bulletin 
embodies  the  results  secured  through  the  season  of  1910,  the  second  year  of 
fruiting.  The  orchard  site  is  described  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
preparation  of  the  land,  planting  operations,  cultivation,  Irrigation,  pruning, 
varieties  planted,  thinning,  picking,  paclslng,  and  yields. 

The  trees  were  planted  20  ft  apart  each  way  and  headed  at  about  12  in. 
from  the  ground.  Low  heading  has  been  an  advantage  in  thinning  and  piclcing 
the  fruit  and  it  appears  also  to  have  helped  in  retarding  sun  scald  on  the  trunk 
and  larger  limbs  of  the  tree.  The  flooding  system  of  Irrigation  was  practiced 
and  the  trees  were  Irrigated  during  the  winter  also  without  as  yet  producing 
any  noticeable  injury.  An  examination  of  the  root  systems  of  tlie  trees  made 
during  the  full  of  1910  showed  a  large  root  development,  practically  all  of- 
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which  was  between  the  second  and  fourth  foot  In  depth  of  soil  and  spreading 
in  all  directions  as  far  out  as  15  ft  from  the  trunk. 

Of  the  varieties  tested  Texas  King  has  given  the  best  results.  Groth«-s  is  a 
fine  late  variety  and  a  Itttle  surer  than  Elberta,  which  is  apt  to  be  injured 
by  frost  during  the  blooming  period.  The  blooming  and  ripening  seasons  vary 
from  year  to  year,  depending  on  weather  conditions.  In  1909  late  varieties 
bloomed  about  a  week  earlier  and  the  fruit  ripened  a  week  later  than  in  1910. 
The  blooming  of  earlier  varieties  in  1909  was  retarded  by  a  snowstorm.  The 
ripening  and  shipping  season  of  any  one  variety  may  vary  from  10  to  15  days. 
Varieties  which  were  not  killed  by  frost  yielded  from  1  to  3  boxes  in  1900  per 
tree  and  from  3  to  over  5  boxes  per  tree  in  1910.  The  actual  net  rec^pts  after 
deducting  all  orchard  operations  from  4.82  acres  of  orchard  in  1909  were  $202.38 
and  $379.76  in  1910. 

Bxperiments  on  the  processing  of  persimmons  to  render  them  nonastrin- 
gent,  H.  C.  Gore  (U.  S.  Dept  Agr„  Bur.  Chenu  BuL  I4I,  pp.  Sly  pis.  3,  figs.  5).— 
As  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  the  bulletin,  by  D.  Fairchild,  the  exi)erlments 
here  reported  are  the  outcome  of  tiie  successful  results  secured  by  G.  C.  Ro<Mllng 
in  1905  and  1906  in  the  use  of  the  Japanese  method  of  processing  persimmons 
in  empty  sake,  or  Japanese  wine,  casks  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  618).  In  view  of  these 
successful  results  experiments  were  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  during  the  following  4  seasons. 

The  investigations  from  1907  to  1909,  the  results  of  which  are  here  sum- 
marlzed,  consisted  principally  in  attempts  to  Improve  the  Japanese  method. 
The  use  of  the  Japanese  method  was,  however,  but  partly  successful,  evoi  with 
the  fruits  which  processed  easily,  because  they  often  cracked  as  a  result  of  the 
high  humidity  incident  to  the  process  and  often  softened  unduly  while  in  the 
casks  or  other  containers  employed. 

During  the  season  of  1910,  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  fruit  firm  wliile 
being  processed  with  vapors  of  alcohol  by  the  use  of  some  inert  gas,  such  as 
carbon  dioxid,  the  most  readily  available  of  these  gases.  These  experiments, 
which  are  reported  in  detail,  showed  that  if  persimmons  are  kept  in  carbon 
dioxid  for  from  3  to  5  days  during  processing  they  become  nonastringent  and 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  remain  firm,  the  lack  of  oxygen  apparently  retarding 
the  life  processes  which  result  in  softening.  When  carbon  dioxid  was  used  in 
the  presence  of  alcohol  vapors  the  rate  of  processing  was  at  times  more  rapid 
than  in  carbon  dioxid  alone,  but  the  fruits  were  less  crisp  and  in  2  instances 
showed  8U])erflcial  injury.  The  absorption  of  moisture  in  the  containers  by 
well  dried  lump  starch  suggests  the  use  of  starch  or  some  other  absorbent  as 
a  means  for  preventing  loss  by  cracking. 

A  number  of  varieties  have  processed  successfully  in  carbon  dioxid  In  from 
3  to  5  days,  but  2  lots  of  Japanese  and  the  native  persimmons  {Diospyras 
virffiniana)  failed  to  do  so.  The  rate  of  softening  of  persimmons  was  on  the 
whole  slightly  but  distinctly  accelerated  by  processing.  Overprocessing  in 
carbon  dioxid  resulted  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  persimmons  becoming  dark 
in  color  on  softening  subsequently.  Processing  persimmons  in  carbon  dioxid 
after  a  cold  storage  interval  of  27  days  resulted  in  a  rapid  softening  of  the 
fruit  after  processing.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  process  the  fruits 
by  autoaspbyxlation  and  by  keeping  them  under  water  or  other  liquids.  Chemi- 
cal analyses  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  persimmons  have  thus  far  shown  no 
relation  between  the  tannin  content  and  ease  of  processing. 

Although  the  present  Investigation  is  regarded  only  as  preliminary,  it  Ib 
believed  that  the  tentative  results  secured  from  the  substitution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  for  the  fumes  of  sake  and  the  use  of  dry  starch  to  prevent  the  cradc- 
ing  of  the  fruit  during  the  processing  should  lead  to„  |be  pejrf ection  and.  use  of 
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thlB  method  for  the  production  of  nonastrlngent  i>erslmmons  which  may  be 
pared  and  eaten  like  an  apple. 

[Artificial  ripening  of  dates]  (Ari^sona  8ta.  Bui  66,  pp.  403-456,  pL  i,  figs. 
6),^Atter  working  with  the  date  palm  for  a  number  of  years  and  having 
brought  under  control  for  the  most  part  the  active  enemies  of  the  palm,  the 
Arizona  Station  finds  that  the  excessive  waste  due  to  insects,  birds,  and  un- 
timely wet  weather  remains  a  most  serious  drawback  to  the  natural  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  having  been  lost  during  un- 
favorable seasons.  This,  together  with  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
Deglet  Noor  date,  which  Is  the  standard  of  excellence  In  the  Sahara,  to  mature 
and  ripen  naturally  under  Arizona  conditions  led  to  an  attempt  to  devise  a 
rational  method  of  artificial  ripening.  Two  processes  of  artificial  ripening 
have  been  worked  out,  by  the  perfection  and  commercial  adoption  of  which  it 
is  believed  the  loss  of  fruit  will  be  almost  wholly  saved. 

Chemistry  and  ripening  of  the  date,  by  A.  E.  Vinson  (pp.  403-435). — The 
author  has  continued  his  studies  of  date  ripening  and  Its  economic  application 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  19.  p.  22;  20,  pp.  64,  659;  23,  p.  641).  The  present 
report  summarizes  his  Investigations  relative  to  date  chemistry,  including  the 
phenomena  of  natural  and  artificial  ripening  and  the  development  of  a  suc- 
cessful method  of  ripening  dates  through  stimulation  by  chemicals  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Brief  consideration  Is  also  given  to  the  practical  application  of 
this  method  and  its  commercial  Importance.  The  results  of  more  Immediate 
practical  application  are  summarized  as  follows: 

*'  During  the  early  period  of  its  growth  the  date  does  not  differ  materially 
from  other  nonstarchy  fruits  In  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  It  contains. 
After  apparent  maturity  in  size  the  rapid  accumulation  of  sugar  begins.  This 
continues  till  the  date  begins  ripening.  It  is  thus  desirable,  evai  If  artificial 
ripening  is  to  be  practiced,  to  leave  the  fruit  on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible. 
If  cut  too  early,  the  flesh  about  the  seed  must  necessarily  be  thin  and  insipid. 

"  Some  varieties  of  dates  begin  ripening  when  they  contain  not  more  than 
55  or  60  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  Their  sugar  content  is  not  quite  high  enough 
to  make  them  self-curing  without  further  concentration  of  the  juice.  This 
does  not  occur  In  humid  weather,  and  fermentation  soon  starts  which  further 
lowers  the  sugar  content  imtll  the  dates  sour  rapidly.  Other  varieties  begin 
to  ripen  only  after  a  much  higher  percentage  of  sugar  Is  present  and  conse- 
quently are  sugar  cured  before  the  protection  of  the  living  tissue  of  the  unripe 
date  Is  broken  down  by  ripening.  These  differences  determine  souring  and 
curing  varieties. 

'*  After  dates  have  reached  sufllclent  maturity  they  may  be  ripened  artificially 
either  by  heat  or  by  chemical  stimulation.  The  naturally  ripened  dates  have 
a  delicate  aroma  which  vanishes  rapidly  in  the  case  of  some  varieties  and  per- 
Kists  for  many  days  with  others,  notably  Deglet  Noor.  This  aroma  Is  not 
develoi)ed  by  heat  ripening.  Many  varieties  ripen  quickly  after  treatment  with 
various  chemicals,  of  which  acetic  acid  is  the  best  in  most  cases.  They  may 
be  treated  with  the  vapor  of  the  strong  acid  or  soaked  a  short  time  In  vinegar. 
Those  that  ripen  after  this  treatment  develop  the  aroma  of  the  naturally 
ripened  fruit.  Less  responsive  varieties,  as  Deglet  Noor,  yield  readily  to  the 
vapor  of  nitrous  ether,  which  Is  effective  in  exceedingly  small  amounts.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  flavor  and  only  slightly  deepens  the  color. 

"By  the  application  of  chemical  methods  of  stimulating  ripening,  it  will 
probably  be  possible  to  ripen  inferior  varieties,  which  deteriorate  rapidly,  at 
distant  markets,  and  so  to  time  the  process  that  they  may  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer  In  their  best  condition.  This  process  may  make  possible  the  use 
of  varieties  which  can  be  grown  successfully  under  a  wider  range  of  climatic 
conditions  than  the  Deglet  Noor." O 
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Ripening  dates  hy  incubation,  by  G.  F.  Freeman  (pp.  437-456). — ^The  Incn- 
bation  method  of  date  ripening  first  exi)erimented  with  by  Vinson  but  laid 
t;side  by  him  for  chemical  processes  (see  above)  was  in  1910  independently  de- 
veloped, amplified,  and  economically  tested  by  the  author,  who,  by  its  means, 
ripened  and  marketed  the  first  successful  crop  of  Degiet  Noor  dates  from  the 
Tempe  cooperative  orchards.  The  details  of  the  incubation  method  are  here 
presented,  together  with  the  results  of  chemical  studies  conducted  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  conditions  affecting  the  ripening  of  the  dates  and  with  a  view 
to  possible  improvements  in  the  commercial  processes. 

The  author  recognizes  2  types  of  dates  suitable  for  ripening — ^those  which 
have  passed  the  full  mature  green  stage  and  are  just  beginning  to  soften  natu- 
rally into  a  perfectly  ripe  condition,  and  those  which  have  also  passed  the  full 
mature  green  stage  but  are  beginning  to.  dry  down  into  a  mummy  state.  The 
first  class  is  most  suitable  for  ripening  by  incubation  and  seems  to  give  the  best 
fruit  when  ripened  at  a  temperature  of  45  to  48**  O.  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  days. 
Mummy  dates  must  be  soaked  in  water  for  6  or  7  hours  before  the  incubation 
process  commences.  The  same  conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature  used  in 
ripening  Degiet  Noor  dates  were  also  favorable  for  great  activity  of  the  to- 
verting  agents  present  in  these  dates,  hence  the  artificially  ripened  product 
differs  from  that  naturally  ripened  in  having  nearly  all  its  sugar  in  the  in- 
verted form.  Although  soaking  in  tenth-normal  ammonia  strongly  lessens  the 
Inversion  and  gives  dates  of  good  taste  and  quality,  this  treatment  Is  not  recom- 
mended owing  to  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  effect  on  human  health.  The 
flavor  of  the  artificially  ripened,  invert  Degiet  Noor  dates  is  sufficiently  fine  to 
have  thus  far  been  accepted  by  the  trade  at  fancy  prices.  An  important  effect 
of  the  temperature  upon  the  dates  which  are  ripened  by  incubation  is  the  de 
struction  of  insect  eggs  which  with  the  naturally  ripened  product  often  cause 
a  considerable  percentage  of  wormy  dates  after  they  have  reached  the  market 

In  view  of  the  station's  date  Investigations  as  a  whole  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  successful  results  secured  from  the  incubation  process  of  ripening, 
the  planting  of  Degiet  Noor  palms  In  the  Salton  Basin,  along  the  lower  Colo- 
rado and  in  southern  Arizona  up  to  an  altitude  of  1,200  ft.  is  definitely 
recommended. 

The  jelation  of  handling  to  decay  In  California  navel  oranges,  season  ot 
3910-11,  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Pl4Pnt  Indus.  Doc.  676, 
pp.  7). — In  view  of  the  heavy  percentage  of  decay  from  blue  mold  observed  in 
shipments  of  navel  oranges  early  in  the  season  of  1910-11,  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  continued  its  handling  and  packing  experiments  along  Ihies 
similar  to  those  followed  in  the  earlier  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  43). 
The  results  are  summarized  in  tabular  form  and  discussed. 

The  average  percentage  of  decay  in  all  carefully  handled  oranges,  including 
those  brushed,  washed,  and  not  cleaned,  was  2.8  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  14.9  per  cent  decayed  for  the  commercially  handled  fruit.  These  results 
corroborate  the  results  of  the  earlier  work  In  every  respect  and  show  that  even 
under  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  prevailing  during  the  season  fruit 
may  be  handled  with  sufficient  care  to  insure  its  sound  condition  on  arrival 
in  market 

Beport  of  the  coffee  expert,  J.  W.  Van  Leenhoff  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt,  1910, 
pp.  57,  S8). — Weather  conditions  continued  unfavorable  for  securing  definite 
results  in  the  various  experiments  with  coffee  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  150). 

The  new  plantings  of  Porto  Rican  and  foreign  coffees  are  doing  welL  Several 
samples  of  roasted  coffee  were  sent  to  different  persons  In  the  States  and  on 
the  island,  and  nearly  all  reports  from  the  cup  trials  agree  as  to  excellency 
of  the  Maragogype  coffee.    A  few  trees  of  an  excellent  coffee,  Mocha  or  Inham- 
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ban,  were  discovered  near  Mayagoez.  Seeds  of  this  variety  are  being  propa- 
gated with  the  hope  of  introducing  Its  cultivation  among  the  planters.  Leaf 
weevils  are  still  doing  much  damage  to  coffee  and  experiments  for  their  control 
have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  Coftee  leaf  blight  and  borers  in  the  shade 
trees  continue  unchecked  thus  far.  Siilbum  flavidunv  is  spreading  rapidly  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  crop  of  coffee  in  the  9i-acre  renovated  grove  was  considerably  damaged 
by  storms,  only  2,468  lbs.  of  coffee  being  harvested  and  marketed  as  compared 
with  2,723  lbs.  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of 
coffee  was  $5.25  and  the  average  price  obtained  $11.08.  Owing  to  the  use  of 
the  crop  from  the  young  plantation  for  seed  distribution  and  samples,  no  defi- 
nite data  were  secured  this  year  as  to  its  cost 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  relation  to  a  national  law  to  prevent 
the  iniiK>rtation  of  insect-infested  or  diseased  plants,  James  Wilson  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Secretary  Circ,  S7,  pp.  11). — ^In  view  of  an  evidoit  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  intent  of  the  al>ove  proposed  act  in  its  relation  toward 
nurserymen,  the  present  circular  contains  a  statement  of  the  conditions  calling 
for  such  legislation,  a  history  of  efforts  to  procure  it,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  scope  and  working  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  and  the  relation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  assistants  to  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
measure. 

FOKESTBT. 

The  prairies  in  Central  North  America  and  their  value  for  forest  culture, 
H.  P.  Bakeb  (Die  Prdrien  in  Zentralnordamerika  und  ihr  Wert  fUr  Forstkultur. 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Mimchen,  1911,  pp.  P4,  figs.  11). — ^Thls  is  a  dissertation  on 
this  subject,  based  on  a  4-years'  study  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
situated  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountalna 

The  subject  matter  is  discussed  under  the  2  general  headings  of  (1)  the 
origin  of  the  American  prairies  and  the  reason  for  their  treelessness  and  (2)  the 
future  importance  of  forests  In  the  prairie  States.  Suggestions  are  also  given 
relative  to  reforestation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  his  own  study,  as  well  as  those  of  other  investl- 
gators»  the  author  concludes  that  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
covered  with  forests  In  prehistoric  times,  and  that  the  subsequent  absence  of 
trees  on  the  prairies  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes,  such  as  fire,  wind,  lack 
of  rainfall,  and  unfavorable  soil  conditions.  An  Increase  in  the  cultivated 
areas  and  in  the  forest  plantations  will  result  in  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  rough  wind  currents  as  well  as  certain  Increase  of  moisture  and  rain- 
fall. Although  conditions  are  not  so  favorable  for  tree  growth  as  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  control  of  prairie  fires  will  render  forest  culture 
on  the  prairies  profitable. 

The  management  of  Vermont  forests  with  si>ecial  ref eraice  to  white  pine, 
A.  F.  Ha  WES  {Vermont  8ta.  Bui.  156,  pp.  99-139,  pis.  8,  figs.  8).— The  purpose  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  describe  the  kind  of  thinnings  and  final  cuttings  applicable 
to  the  forests  of  Vermont,  and  especially  to  pine  forests. 

The  phases  discussed  in  part  1  include  thinning  and  cutting,  tree  growth, 
improvement  thinnings,  removal  of  underbrush,  pruning,  final  cuttings,  clean 
cutting  with  planting  system,  and  the  natural  reproduction  of  forests.  Part  2 
contains  volume,  yield,  and  growth  tables  for  white  pine  as  published  by  H.  O. 
Cook  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  541).  Part  8  contains  suggestions  for  and  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  management  of  pure  and  mixed  white  pine  stands,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  white  pine  seeding,  market  for  plne^  insects,  diseases,  and  other 
oiemies  of  white  pine,  forest  fires*  and  gracing.  ^  i 
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Windbreaks:  Their  influence  and  value,  C.  G.  Bates  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr^  For- 
est 8eri\  Buh  86,  pp.  tOO,  pU.  20,  dgms.  35).— This  bulletin  comprises  as  a 
whole  a  consideration  of  the  protective  value  of  timber  tracts.  The  study  Is 
based  on  a  large  amount  of  data  collected  in  the  Middle  West,  which  show  tbe 
effects  of  windbreaks  upon  field  crops.  From  these  data  calculations  of  the 
net  value  of  windbreaks  to  the  average  farm  have  been  made. 

Part  1  contains  general  observations  relative  to  conditions  in  the  region 
studied,  together  with  n  discussion  of  the  important  winds  of  the  United 
States,  the  utility  of  windbreaks,  how  windbreaks  act,  and  the  i^ystem  of  meaa- 
uring  influences.  Part  2  outlines  the  methods  of  measuring  various  physical 
factors,  such  as  sunlight,  soil  moisture  and  fertility,  mechanical  power  of 
winds,  evaporation,  heat,  and  humidity,  and  presents  in  several  diagrams  and 
tables  the  results  obtained  from  measuring  these  various  factors,  together  with 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
windbreaks  on  each  factor  influencing  plant  growth.  Part  3  discusses  tbe 
direct  results  of  windbreak  plantings  as  indicated  by  the  yields  and  market 
values  of  timbers  and  presents  data  secured  from  plantations  of  cottonwood, 
green  ash,  silver  maple,  willow,  honey  locust,  osage  orange,  Russian  mulbero'- 
catalpa,  white  pine,  and  Scotch  pine.  Part  4,  which  summarizes  the  investi- 
gation, discusses  the  calculation  of  the  size  of  efficient  windbreaks  as  deter- 
mined by  their  value  and  form,  gives  a  plan  for  the  location  of  windbreaks  on 
a  160-acre  farm  in  the  Middle  West,  together  with  suggestions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  windbreaks  in  the  Northern  Prairies,  the  Lake  States,  the  Easton 
States,  nnd  the  Southwest  States,  as  well  as  the  fruit  growing  regions  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 

From  the  investigation  as  a  whole  the  author  concludes  that  the  right  kind 
of  a  windbreak  In  the  right  place  is  the  source  of  profit  and  of  comfort,  and 
that  it  has  a  considerable  esthetic  value  on  the  treeless  plains  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  use  of  windbreaks  is  attributed 
to  2  things:  First,  experience  with  poorly  planned  and  poorly  planted  wind- 
breaks, and  second,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  protection  and  profit  which  a 
windbreak  aflCords. 

National  Forest  Administrative  Act  {U,  S,  Dept,  Agr.,  Office  aoUcitor  Cfire, 
5^,  pp.  9). — The  substance  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  opinion  of  the  Court  relative  to  2  cases  in  violation  of  the 
National  Forest  Administrative  Act  of  June  4,  1897,  is  given  to  show  that  the 
Supreme  Court  not  only  unanimously  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  that 
act,  but  also  the  validity  of  the  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
requiring  persons,  who  desire  to  pasture  stock  on  the  National  Forests,  to 
secure  a  permit  and  pay  a  fee  therefor. 

Forestry  in  Norway,  S.  B.  Meykb  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  18  (1911),  No.  5, 
pp.  885-^94,  pi.  i). — This  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  growth  and  work  of  the 
Norwegian  government  forest  service,  together  with  notable  examples  of  private 
forest  enterprises. 

Annual  progrress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Western  and  East- 
em  Circles  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  forest  year  1009-10,  P.  H.  Gltjiv 
TERBUCK  and  H.  Jackson  (Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  West,  and  East  Circies 
[India],  1909-10,  pp.  18+7 -fi8+XC/X+^).— This  is  the  usual  progress  report 
relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  and  exploitation  of  the  state  forests 
in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Circles  of  the  United  Provinces,  including  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  year.  The  more  Important  data  relative  to  alterations  in 
areas,  forest  settlements,  surveys,  working  plans,  forest  protection  and  miscel- 
laneous work,  yields,  revenues,  etc.,  are  appended  In  tabular  form. 

A  research  on  the  pines  of  Australia,  R.  T.  Bakes  and  H.  O.  Smith  {Tech- 
no}. Mus.  N.  8.  Wales,  Tech.  Ed.  8er.,  No.  16,  1910,  pp.  XJT-\-458,  ^^51,  figs. 
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S49f  map6  5). — ^The  research  here  reported  comprises  a  combined  botanical  and 
chemical  study  of  the  Australian  pines,  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  these  trees.  Except  where  material  was  unpro- 
curable, the  species  of  some  12  genera  are  treated  according  to  the  following 
arrangement:  Historical  botany  of  the  species;  systematic  descriptions;  the 
leaves  and  fruit — economics^  anatomy,  and  chemistry  of  the  oils;  the  timber — 
economics,  anatomy,  chemistry  of  Its  products,  and  forestry;  and  the  bark — 
economics,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  of  Its  products.  The  more  important  results 
from  the  research  are  presented  in  summarized  form. 

From  a  botanical  8tandi)olnt,  the  generic  i-esults  of  the  research  were  greater 
than  the  specific  results  since  the  peculiarities  of  structure  were  found  to  be 
quite  characteristic  of  and  differing  considerably  from  those  of  cognate  genera. 
Chemically  and  economically  the  results  promise  to  be  of  great  Importance  and 
to  open  new  fields  for  commercial  enterprise. 

Seeds  and  seedlings  of  the  conifers,  R.  Hickel  (BuL  8o€,  Dendroh  F-rancSt 
1911,  N08.  19,  pp.  13-115;  20,  pp.  134-204*  figs.  95).— This  comprises  systematic 
descriptions  of  the  seeds  and  seedlings  of  coniferous  trees.  In  a  number  of 
instances  keys  have  been  preimred  for  the  determination  of  different  genera 
and  species  by  the  characteristics  of  the  seeds  and  seedlings. 

Grafting  the  chestnut  on  other  Cupuliferae,  especially  on  the  oak,  Pbunet 
iJovr,  8oc.  Cent.  Agr.  Haute-Garonne,  20  (1910),  No,  216,  pp.  420'-424)-—Ab  a 
result  of  several  years*  experimenting,  the  author  concludes  that  grafting  the 
chestnut  on  the  oak  or  beech  will  always  remain  a  l>otanical  curiosity  and  will 
prove  of  no  value  in  combating  the  ink  disease  of  the  chestnut.  The  planting 
of  resistant  varieties  such  as  the  Japanese  chestnut  is  pointed  out  as  the  best 
solution  for  the  problem. 

[Experimental  tappinirs  with  rubber],  T.  B.  McClelland  (Porto  Rico  Sta. 
Rpt.  1910,  pp,  39,  40,  ph  1). — Some  experimental  tappings  of  7  and  8-year-old 
Castilla  rubber  trees  were  made  on  the  station  grounds,  the  herringbone  sys- 
tem being  used.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  8-year-old  trees  tapped  on  April  15 
and  the  wound  shaved  on  April  18  and  20,  yielded  40,  18,  and  10  gm.  of  dry 
rubber  for  the  3  dates,  respectively.  Upon  examination  in  August,  the  incisions 
made  on  the  tree  tapped  in  April  seemed  to  have  widened  rather  than  to  have 
made  a  successful  effort  in  closing  the  wound.  New  incisions  between  the  old 
scars  gave  almost  no  latex,  but  a  good  flow  was  obtained  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  tree.  Since  the  cuts  heal  over  very  slowly,  the  herringbone  system  is 
not  considered  suitable  for  Castilla.  Fourteen  trees  averaging  281  In.  in  girth 
3  ft.  above  the  base  were  tapped  in  August  yielding  in  all  279  gm.  of  dry  rubber 
from  latex  and  70  gm.  of  scrap.  The  relative  amounts  of  dry  rubber  bore  no 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  latex  per  tree. 

The  culture  of  Hevea.— The  planters'  manual,  P.  J.  S.  Cbameb,  trans,  by 
:fl  DE  WiLDEMAN  (La  Cultwe  de  VHevea.  Manuel  du  Planteur.  Amsterdam  and 
Paris,  191t,  pp,  XXI-\-132,  pis,  25,  figs.  23).— A  French  translation  of  the 
author's  work,  which  is  previously  noted  (E«  S.  R.,  25,  p.  449). 
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Plant  disease  observations  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Swedish  Seed 
Association  at  Ultuna,  1910,  £.  Henning  (Bveriges  Utsddesfor.  Tidskr,,  21 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  '7S-63). — Discussions  are  given  of  rust  on  winter  wheat,  the 
appearance  of  black  rust  on  oats  and  barley,  naked  smut  of  barley,  and  other 
plant  diseases  observed  during  the  summer  of  1910. 

Fungi  ezotid:  XII,  G.  Masses  (Roy.  Dot.  Gard.  Keio,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform., 
1911,  No.  5,  pp,  223-226,  pi.  i).— Eleven  new  species  of  fungi  are  described  fronv 
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material  sent  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Tropical  Africa,  Natal,  and  Queens- 
land, among  which  is  Pucdnia  cymbopogonis,  a  very  destructire  parasite  on 
lemon  grass  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Ehitebbe,  Uganda. 

On  a  new  orgran  of  the  Mucortneae,  F.  Gu£ouen  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  8cL 
[Paris],  152  {1911),  No,  24,  pp.  1684,  1685).— The  author  gives  the  morpho- 
logical and  cytological  characteristics  of  certain  peculiar  bodies  which  w&ce 
found  on  the  hyphse  of  a  new  species  of  Mucor  and  suggests  the  phyrioloslcal 
function  of  these  bodies.  The  bodies,  which  are  oblong  and  bladder-like,  with 
diglti\te  prolongations,  were  produced  on  sporophore-like  structures  and  are 
supposed  to  be  organs  for  the  elimination  of  certain  metabolic  products  of  the 
fungus. 

Some  experiments  with  fungriddes  used  for  the  prevention  of  stJnlring 
smut,  F.  DiTZELL  and  R.  G.  Downing  {Agr.  Oaz.  N,  S.  Wales,  22  (1911),  No.  4, 
pp.  341S57)*—ThiB  is  a  report  of  further  experiments  with  fungicides  (EL  S.  R^ 
23,  p.  742).  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  various  fungicides  in  destroying  the 
bunt  spores,  the  effect  of  the  fungicides  on  germination,  and  the  efficiency  of 
eiich  fungicide  in  preventing  reinfection  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

Copper  sulphate,  copper  sulphate  and  lime  water,  copper  sulphate  and  salt 
(XaCl),  copper  sulphate  solution  in  water,  Fungusine,  and  Bordeaux  paste 
all  proved  excellent  preventives  of  bunt  and  each  was  also  satisfactory  in 
preventing  reinfection,  but  the  copper  sulphate  and  salt  solutions  seriously 
injured  the  germination  of  the  grain.  Formalin,  scalecide,  and  lysol  were  not 
regarded  as  satisfactory  fungicides  for  the  control  of  bunt 

On  potato  leaf  blotch  and  leaf  curl,  A.  S.  Hobnb  {Jour.  Roy,  Hori.  Boa 
[London],  36  (1911),  No.  3,  pp,  618^23,  pi.  i).— The  author  describes  the  oc^ 
currence  of  a  form  of  leaf  curl  in  Scotland  which  developed  on  the  Presldoit 
variety  of  potato,  the  seed  tubers  of  which  originated  from  tubers  imported 
from  Holland. 

Plants  grown  from  native  seed  tubers  of  the  same  variety  were  free  of  the 
disease. 

The  plants  which  were  examined  late  in  the  season  were  stunted  and  yel- 
lowish with  leaves  more -or  less  curled  and  marked  with  dark  brown  patches, 
much  smaller  and  darker  than  those  caused  by  the  late  blight  Gross  sections 
of  the  blotched  areas  showed  that  the  epidermal  cells  of  both  surfaces  were 
diseased  and  discolored,  especially  the  guard  cells  of  the  stomata.  The  disease 
extended  inward  to  the  palisade  tissues  and  mesophyll  and  sometimes  reached 
as  far  as  the  flbrovascular  bundles,  but  there  was  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the 
diseased  spots  originated  from  the  bundles.  Among  the  several  kinds  of  spores 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  were  those  of  a  Macrosporlum. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  fungus  associated  with  tills  disease  exists  on  the 
skin  of  the  potato,  and  that,  owing  to  the  elongation  of  growing  organs.  It  is 
carried  upward  externally  to  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 

Articles  by  the  committee  on  the  leaf -roll  disease  of  the  potato,  F.  W. 
Dafbbt  (Ztschr,  Landw.  Versuchsto.  Osterr.,  14  (1911),  No.  5,  pp,  757,  758).— 
This  is  a  brief  note  on  the  personnel  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato  in  general,  and  on  the  scope  of  the  work. 

Axticles  by  the  committee  on  the  study  of  the  leaf -roll  disease  of  the 
potato. — n,  Studies  on  the  cause  and  propagation  of  this  disease,  G.  KQck 
and  K.  Kobnauth  (Zischr.  Landw.  Versuohsw.  Osterr.,  14  (1911),  No.  5,  pp. 
759S05).—Ab  a  result  of  their  investigations,  the  authors  decide  that  the  leaf- 
roll  disease  can  be  propagated  from  one  year  to  the  next  by  means  of  diseased 
peed  tubers,  i.  e.,  from  seed  tubers  grown  on  leaf-roll  aiseased  plants;  also  that 
infected  soil  is  capable  of  producing  the  leaf-roll  disease  in  plants  grown  from 
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sound  seed  tubers  under  conditions  favorable  for  tbe  development  of  the  causa- 
tive organisms. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  opinions  of  various  investigators  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  the  results  are  given  of  chemical  analyses  and  mycological  studies 
of  sound  and  diseased  tubers.  A  mycological  study  of  diseased  tubers  showed 
the  presence  of  a  Fusarium  in  the  fibrovascular  bundles  in  many  instances, 
while  in  sound  healthy  tubers  no  mycelial  threads  were  found. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  leaf -roll  disease  of  the  potato,  R.  Sohandeb  (Ber.  West  Preuss.  Dot. 
Zool.  Ven,  32  (J 910),  pp,  7(?-77).— In  a  paper  read  before  the  thirty-second 
meeting  of  the  West  Prussian  Botanical  and  Zoological  Association  held  at 
Mewe  in  1909,  the  author  gives  the  symptoms,  means  of  dissemination,  effects 
on  the  yield,  and  methods  attempted  for  the  control  of  the  leaf-roll  disease  of 
the  potato. 

On  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  and  the  black  wart  disease  of  the 
potato.— II»  Studies  on  the  cause  and  propagation  of  this  disease,  K.  K5ck 
(1911),  No.  5,  pp.  565-568) .—The  authors  give  a  brief  history  of  the  prevalence 
and  dissemination  of  these  two  diseases  and  the  remedies  used  for  their  control. 

The  American  gooseberry  mildew,  B.  S.  Salmon  (Jour.  Southeast,  Agr.  Col. 
Wye,  1910,  No.  19,  pp.  331-335,  pis.  2). — ^E^viously  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  248). 

New  experiments  on  the  control  of  the  American  erooseberry  mildew, 
Waqneb  {Deut.  Obsthau  Ztg.,  1911,  No.  15-16,  pp.  2^7,  2-^8).— Previously  re- 
ported from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  452). 

The  relationship  between  the  weather  and  grape  mildew  in  Hungary,  G.  de 
ISTVANFFi  and  F.  Savoly  (Rev.  Vit.,  35  (1911),  No.  910,  pp.  61S-S21).—A  study 
is  reported  of  the  progress  of  the  mildew  In  1910  and  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  those  regions  in  Hungary  devoted  to  grape  culture,  including  the  winter 
weather  for  1908-9  and  190&-10,  changes  of  temperature,  rains,  humidity  of  the 
air,  fogs,  dews,  cloudiness,  and  winds. 

It  was  found  that  the  mildew  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
preciptation;  that  humidity  of  the  air  was  the  most  important  fftctor  in  the 
appearance  of  the  mildew,  which  was  always  preceded  by  a  high  degree  of 
humidity  In  the  regions  in  question;  and  that  the  weather  during  the  winter 
did  not  appreciably  affect  the  mildew  but  that  the  distribution  of  the  rains  in 
Hungary  during  April  determined  the  locality  of  the  first  appearance  of  mildew, 
while  the  later  rains  during  May  and  June  determined  the  direction  and  inten- 
sity of  its  spread. 

Comparative  experiments  with  certain  sprays  for  controlling  the  downy 
mildew  (Peronospora  viticola)  of  the  grape,  A.  Bbetschneideb  (Ztnchr. 
Landto.  Versuchsw.  Osterr.,  H  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  806-813).— The  effects  noted 
as  to  the  control  of  the  downy  mildew  are  given  for  (1)  1  per  cent  Bordeaux 
mixture,  (2)  1  and  2  per  cent  solutions  of  Tenax,  (3)  1  and  2  per  cent  solutions 
of  Oucasa,  (4)  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  copper-soap  mixture,  (5)  a  0.26  per  cent 
solution  of  "  Crystalazurin  **  solution,  and  (6)  1  and  2  per  cent  salt  solutions 
made  from  certain  rare  earths. 

Apple  rust,  N.  J.  Giddings  (Farm  and  Orchard,  1  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  3-5,  figs. 
d).— Attention  is  called  to  the  general  prevalence  and  severity  in  West  Virginia 
during  1910  of  this  disease,  which  not  only  attacked  the  leaves,  but  severely 
infected  the  fruit.  It  is  suggested  that  moist,  warm  weather  during  March  or 
early  April  followed  by  cold  weather  during  late  April  or  May  are  important 
weather  conditions  favoring  the  infection  of  apple  trees  by  the  cedar  rust.  It 
would  seem  that  the  time  of  spraying  rather  than  the  kind  of  spraying  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  controlling  this  dlseasa 
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A  cauker  of  apple  trees  caused  by  the  brown  rot  f ongus,  E.  8.  SAi.Moif 
(Jour.  Southeast,  Agr.  CoJ,  Wye,  1910,  No,  19,  pp.  355^57,  pU.  3), — PrevloDsly 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  548). 

Sooty  blotch:  A  new  fonguB  disease  of  apples,  B.  8.  Salmou  {Jowr.  South- 
east. Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1910,  No.  19,  pp.  3Sl-^k,  pi.  i).— Previously  noted  from 
another  source  (£3.  8.  R..  24,  p.  450). 

An  uncommon  disease  of  plum  trees,  F.  T.  Bbooks  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  49 
(1911),  No.  1276,  p.  57^).— Attention  is  called  to  the  killing  of  Rivers  Karly 
plum  trees  In  England  by  Dermatella  prunastri,  a  fungus  which  usually  lives  as 
a  parasite  only  on  the  smaller  branches  of  Greengage  plum  trees,  causing  a  kind 
of  die-bacl£.  In  this  instance  it  had  attacked  the  larger  branches  and  erren  the 
trunks  of  the  trees. 

Peach  freckle  or  black  spot,  I.  B.  P.  Evans  (Agr.  Jowr.  Union  8o.  Africa,  1 
(1911),  No.  5,  p.  696,  pi.  1). — The  author  reports  the  prevalence  of  black  spot 
(Cladosporium  carpophilum) ,  especially  on  peaches,  describes  the  general  symp- 
toms of  this  disease,  and  gives  the  remedies  to  be  used  in  combating  it  Three 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  are  recommended  as  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment for  the  disease,  the  first  application  (5:5:45)  3  we^s  before  the  buds 
begin  to  open,  the  second  (4:4: 100)  Just  after  the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  third 
(4 : 4 :  100)  when  the  fruit  is  about  half  grown. 

A  leaf  spot  of  the  olive  and  curculio  on  almonds  and  peaches,  B.  V.  Ramos 
(Bol.  Agr.  T^.  y  Boon.,  S  (1911),  No.  SO,  pp.  5(HMi0i).— Attention  Is  called  to  a 
serious  attack  of  leaf  spot  on  the  olive,  caused  by  the  fungus  Cydoeonium 
oleaginum,  and  of  curculio  on  almonds  and  peaches. 

Report  of  the  pathologist,  G.  L.  Fawcett  (Porto  Rico  Bta.  Rpi.  1910,  pp.  S5, 
36). — This  report  includes  discussions  of  diseases  of  coffee  and  pineapples,  and 
miscellaneous  diseases. 

The  leaf  blight  of  coffee  caused  by  Pellicularia  koleroga  has  been  studied, 
special  attention  being  given  to  its  life  history.  No  ascigeroos  stage  was  found, 
nor  any  evidence  of  propagation  by  spores.  A  slow  but  effective  spread  was 
found  to  occur  by  the  dropping  of  the  leaves  carrying  the  mycelium,  or  their 
transportation  by  the  wind  to  healthy  trees,  each  infested  leaf  being  a  source 
of  infection.  During  dry  weather  the  fungus  ceases  to  grow,  gradually  dries  up. 
and  falls  away,  but  small  fragments  remain  attached  to  the  trees  and  from 
these  a  new  growth  develops  when  sufficient  moisture  is  available.  At  the  close 
of  i)eriod8  of  drought  is,  therefore,  the  time  when  spraying  can  be  made  most 
effective.  In  spraying  experiments  with  various  fungicides  Bordeaux  mixture 
was  found  to  be  the  best,  owing  to  its  adhering  better  to  the  foliage.  Spraying, 
careful  pruning,  and  avoidance  of  too  close  plantings  promise  to  control  this 
disease  effectively. 

A  so-called  root  disease  of  coffee  is  noted,  in  which  the  trees  are  killed  by 
being  girdled  Just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  At  first  the  diseased  area  is 
small,  but  it  gradually  and  slowly  spreads.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  produced 
by  the  piling  up  of  earth  about  the  base  of  the  trees  and  by  the  accumulation  of 
masses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

The  six>t  of  leaf  and  fruit  caused  by  Stilhum  flavidvm  is  said  to  be  a  serious 
disease  of  coffee,  but  is  restricted  to  a  limited  area  of  extreme  humidity.  The 
life  history  of  the  organism  has  been  studied  and  experiments  for  its  control 
are  begun. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cultivation  of  pineapples  in  clay  soils  in  some  of  the  more 
humid  regions  is  attended  with  uncertain  results,  as  the  plants  during  the 
second  and  third  year  become  yellow  and  fail  to  respond  to  fertilizers.  The 
roots  of  such  plants  are  found  to  be  decayed. 

A  Fusarium  disease  of  bananas  is  also  noted.        |^.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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Beport  on  the  banana  disease  of  Chinsurah,  S.  K.  Babu  {Dept.  Agr.  Bengal, 
Quart.  Jour,,  4  (1911),  No,  ^,  pp.  i9tf-lP8).— Attention  is  called  to  a  disease 
which  is  said  to  be  increasing  to  an  alanning  extent  in  certain  parts  of  India. 
It  Is  more  common  in  old  or  neglected  than  in  new  or  well-kept  gardens. 

The  varieties  Kanthali  and  Martaman  suffer  most,  while  Champa  and  Kancha 
seem  to  be  immune.  The  main  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  (1)  the  yellowing 
of  the  older  leaves,  (2)  the  formation  of  one  or  more  much  reduced  leaves  at 
the  crown,  (3)  the  gradual  withering  of  the  younger  leaves,  and  (4)  the  final 
breaking  down  and  death  of  the  plant,  which  often  occurs  10  or  15  days  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  Transverse  sections  near  the  base  of  the 
leaf  sheath  show  black,  brown  or  yellow  spots  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to 
circular  spots  3  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  while  longitudinal  sections  show  these  spots 
extending  as  streaks  from  the  roots  upward  into  the  rootstocks  and  leaf  sheaths. 

Microscopic  examinations  of  the  secticms  of  the  rootstock  and  leaf  sheaths 
reveal  the  presence  of  hyalin  or  slightly  colored  septate  hyphse  In  or  near  the 
fibrovascular  bundles.  In  some  instances  colorless,  oval  spores  of  Gephalo- 
sporium,  in  balls  or  clusters  on  short  stalks,  were  seen  within  the  vessels,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  day  the  mycelium  produced  a  new  form  of  crescent-shaped  spores 
corresponding  to  the  Fusarium  type.  No  higher  forms  of  fructification  than 
these  were  found  although  the  original  specimens  were  kept  under  observation 
for  over  2  months. 

The  destruction  of  diseased  plants,  the  use  of  healthy  suckers  for  new  planta- 
tions, and  trenching  around  the  new  plantations  are  suggested  as  means  of 
controlling  this  disease. 

Three  fungrus  enemies  of  orange  trees,  H.  S.  Fawoett  (Proc,  Amer,  PomoU 
fifoo.,  1911,  pp,  190-196,  pis,  2,  map  1), — ^The  author  gives  the  characteristics  of 
stem  end  rot  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  450),  gummosis  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  456),  and  scaly 
bark  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  551),  the  damage  done  by  each,  and  the  methods  for  their 
control. 

The  brown  spot  of  the  navel  orange,  J.  EL  Oorr  (Col.  Oult,  S7  {1911),  No.  3, 
pp.  51,  52). — The  symptoms  of  this  storage  disease  of  oranges  and  investigations 
as  to  its  cause  are  given. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  one  to  many  irregular 
slightly  sunken  brown  spots  of  about  i  in.  in  diameter  over  the  surface  of  the 
orange.  These  spots  extend  below  the  surface  to  about  one-fourth  the  thickness 
of  the  rind.  The  spotting  seems  not  to  occur  on  fruit  left  late  on  the  trees  and 
is  found  so  far  only  on  the  Washington  navel  orange.  It  is  uniformly  worse  on 
fancy,  smooth,  thin-skinned  fruit.  No  evidences  of  fungus  or  bacterial  parasites 
have  been  found  and  the  disease  appears  to  be  a  physiological  one  somewhat 
similar  to  the  bitter  pit  of  the  apple  in  South  Africa.  The  results  are  also 
given  of  various  experiments  with  the  orange  fruit  concerning  the  probable 
causes  of  this  disease,  but  nothing  definite  is  reported. 

The  die-back  fungrus  of  Para  rubber  and  of  cacao,  Thyridaria  tarda  n.  sp., 
K.  Bancroft  {Dept.  Agr,  Fed.  Malay  States  Bui.  9, 1911,  pp,  28,  pU.  3,  niap  i).— 
The  author  gives  the  history,  distribution,  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  and 
discusses  the  life  history  of  the  fungus,  the  relation  of  the  parasite  to  the  host, 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Dlplodia  condition  of  the  fungus,  sources  of  infection, 
the  work  of  previous  authors,  and  methods  of  treatment 

In  a  preliminary  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  651)  the  author  gave  the  results  of 
certain  cultural  work  in  which  the  asclgerous  stage  of  Diplodia  cacaoicola  was 
claimed  to  have  been  obtained.  In  this  paper  a  more  elaborate  and  detailed 
account  is  given  of  these  experlmenta  It  Is  claimed  that  successful  inocula- 
tions and  cross  inoculations  have  been  obtained  with  the  ascospores  of  T.  tarda 
on  both  cacao  and  Para  rubber  when  the  infecting  material  was  applied  tp^  - 
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wounds  which  reached  to  the  wood  of  the  tree.  From  the  invest Igatioiu  on 
Para  rubber  and  cacao  it  is  claimed  that  the  life  history  of  the  die-back  organ- 
ism consists  of  3  forms,  viz,  the  Diplodia  stage  for  rapid  reproduction,  a  Cyto- 
spora  form  which  develops  on  the  plant  some  time  after  it  has  died,  and  the 
Thyridaria  stage  which  appears  later,  and  which  can  Infect  the  living  plant  with 
the  production  of  the  Diplodia  form.  The  fungus  must  commence  its  existence 
on  dead  tissue,  and  having  accumulated  a  mass  of  mycelium  i^reads  to  healthy 
parts  of  the  attacked  plant  The  damage  done  by  the  fungus  is  closely  related 
to  the  condition  of  health  of  the  plant,  and  this  is  more  evident  in  the  case  of 
older  plants. 

The  occurrence  of  buxs  on  the  trunk  of  Hevea  braallienais,  K.  Bancbdr 
(Agr,  Bui.  Straits  and  Fed.  Malay  States,  10  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  1S8-1U)  — 
Attention  is  called  to  the  occurrence  of  excrescences  or  burs  on  the  trunk  of 
H.  hrasiliensis  in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  These  burs  are  referable 
to  2  distinct  sourcea  One  type  occurs  on  untapped  trees  as  well  as  tapped, 
while  the  other  type  Is  distinctly  the  result  of  wounding  by  tapping. 

The  burs  of  the  first  type  originate  as  small  structures,  raising  the  outer 
surface  of  the  bark  in  lumps  and  In  this  condition  they  are  known  as  the  **  pei 
dif<ease.**  Arising  In  the  cortex  they  have  at  first  no  connection  with  the  mala 
wood  of  the  plant,  but  by  continual  growth  and  fusion  with  each  other  lange 
structures  are  produced  of  irregular  shapes,  often  several  feet  in  size.  At  first 
these  are  superficial  to  the  latex  layer,  but  by  further  growth  they  fuse  with 
the  main  wood  and  the  intervening  latex  and  cambium  layers  are  squeend 
out  of  existence.  Each  nodule  possesses  a  central  woody  core  composed  d 
vessels  which  are  for  the  most  part  irregularly  arranged ;  outside  the  core  is  a 
layer  of  cambium  which  produces  a  slow  growth  by  the  addition  of  wood  to 
the  central  woody  mass.  The  commonest  cause  of  the  production  of  burs  U 
this  type  is  the  woundhig  of  the  cortex,  such  as  by  the  grazing  of  a  cart  wheti. 
Also  many  of  them  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  origin  seem  to  be  buds  whicb 
have  failed  to  develop  into  shoot?. 

The  second  type  of  burs  is  apparently  caused  by  the  tapping  knife  sev^tiis 
the  cambium  and  wounding  the  wood. 

Nut  diseases;  with  special  reference  to  the  pecan,  M.  B.  Waite  (Proc.  Amer, 
PomoL  Hoc,  1911,  pp.  182-190) .—In  addition  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
diseases  of  the  pecan,  the  author  notes  a  disease  of  the  English  walnot 
(Pseudomanaa  juglandis),  almond  leaf-blight  (Cytoapora  circumcissa) ^  the 
gumming  fungus  (Coryneunv  heyerinckii),  the  crown-gall  (Bacterium  tnmt- 
faciens),  and  the  chestnut  disease  {Diaporthe  parasitica).  The  following 
pecan  diseases  are  noted,  their  charateristics  given,  and  methods  for  their 
control  suggested:  Pecan  scab  {Fvsicladium  effusurn.),  the  most  serious  disease 
of  pecans  in  the  Southeastern  States  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  452),  pecan  rust  {Helmut- 
thosporium  arhuacvla),  mildew  (Micrasphtera  alni),  leaf  blotch  (Cercospof 
hal8tedii)j  root  rot  (Fusarium  sp.).  pecan  rosette,  winter  kill,  and  pecan  drop. 
which  is  characterized  by  the  shedding  of  nuts  of  various  sizes,  due  apparently 
to  a  physiological  cause. 

Notes  on  fungus  diseases,  L.  H.  Pahmel  {Ahs.  in  Scienoe,  ft.  aer^  S9  {IBZlh 
Ao.  862,  p.  28), — ^At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  very  destructive  Exoascus  on  the  hard  maple  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  an  Exoascus  on  the  oak.  Femes  igniarius  on  the  quaking  aspen  in 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  in  Utah,  and  a  Pleurotus  on  box-elder  and  other 
deciduous  trees  in  Iowa. 

Zythia  resinae  as  an  injurious  timber  fungus,  C.  Brick  (Stat.  P/lamtm- 
Hrhutz  JIamhurg  [Ber.],  12  (1909-10),  pp.  t2.T-^2];  Jahresber.  Ver.  Anptir, 
Uot.,  8  (1910),  pp.  i64-i70).— Attention  is  called  to  a  staining  of  structural 
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timber  In  which  light  or  dark  violet  to  dirty  red-colored  spots  and  larger  areas 
of  grays  to  grayish  brown  appear  in  the  wood.  This  staining,  it  is  claimed, 
is  due  to  the  fungus,  Z.  reairuB.  The  characteristics  of  the  fungus  and  its 
synonymy  are  discussed. 

Blue  stain  on  lumber,  Caboline  Rumbold  {Science,  n,  ser.,  34  (1911),  No, 
864,  PP'  94^6). — ^The  results  are  given  of  experiments  with  different  chemicals 
in  preventing  the  blue  stains  on  lumber  caused  by  fungi,  especially  by  certain 
species  of  Ceratostomella  and  Graphium. 

Sap  boards  of  yellow  pine,  red  gum,  green  yellow  pine,  and  green  red  gum 
were  dipped  in  hot  and  in  cold  solutions  (from  1  to  as  high  as  10  per  cent) 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  after  which  the  boards  were 
inoculated  with  the  spores  of  C.  echmeUa. 

These  tests  showed  that  an  8  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  was  as 
effective  as  an  11  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  These  strengths 
prevented  blue  staining  on  red  gum  when  the  weather  was  rainy,  while  in  dry 
weather  a  5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  and  a  4  per  cent  sodium  bicarbonate 
solution  kept  yellow  pine  boards  unstained. 

Freshly  cut  red  gum  and  yellow  pine  sap  boards  required  8  per  cent  sodium 
carbonate  and  10  per  cent  sodium  bicarbonate  solutions  to  prevent  blue  staining 
when  the  fungi  were  growing  vigorously.  A  greater  resistance  to  the  alkali 
in  the  medium  was  shown  by  the  spores  of  Ceratostomella  than  by  the  mycelium. 

A  disease  of  orchid  leaves,  F.  T.  Bbookb  (Gard.  Ohron.,  3,  ser,,  50  (1911), 
No.  1281,  p.  27), — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  recent  outbreak  in  the  orchid  house  at 
the  Cambridge  Botanical  Garden  of  4eaf  spot  (Hypodermium  orchidearum)  on 
the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  orchids,  including  species  of  Thunia  and 
Dendrobium. 

The  disease  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf  and  spreads  downward,  producing 
a  discoloration  of  the  affected  areas  and  finally  the  death  of  the  leaf.  It  is 
checked  by  sponging  the  leaves  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

Bxtermination  of  eelworms,  J.  Smith  (Gard,  Chron,,  3.  ser,,  50  (1911),  No. 
1280,  p,  7). — It  is  claimed  that  by  top-dressing  the  i)ots  containing  the  infected 
plants  with  rape  meal  the  eelworms  in  the  soil  are  destroyed  and  the  diseased 
plants  benefited. 

The  chemistry  of  lime-sulphur  wash,  W.  B.  Burgess  (Jour.  Southeast.  Agr. 
Col,  Wye,  1910,  No.  19,  pp,  61-69). — ^The  author  gives  the  results  of  investi- 
gations as  to  the  most  satisfactory  proportion  of  lime  and  sulphur  for  making 
the  wash,  and  as  to  the  chemical  clianges  which  the  mixture  undergoes  when 
exposed  to  the  air  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  obtain  when  it  Is 
used  as  a  summer  spray.  No  definite  conclusions  were  reached  as  to  the  exact 
proportion  between  the  lime  and  sulphur  but  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
ratio  seems  to  be  from  150  to  200  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  100  lb&  of  lime. 

In  testing  the  behavior  of  the  mixture  when  exposed  to  air,  the  amounts 
of  polysulphid  and  thiosulphate  sulphur  and  of  lime  were  determined.  A  given 
amount  of  the  mixture  was  then  exposed  to  the  air  and  these  constituents 
again  estimated.  It  was  found  that  the  wash  as  a  summer  fungicide  acts  in  2 
distinct  ways,  ( 1 )  as  a  contact  spray,  the  iK>lysulptiids  acting  in  a  way  similar 
to  potassium  sulphid,  and  (2)  as  a  protective  coating  to  the  leaves,  due  to  the 
thin  layer  of  finely  divided  sulphur  deposited  from  the  thiosulpliates  and  poiy- 
Bulphids  by  decomposition. 

Some  recent  experiments  with  lime-sulphur  spray,   E.  Wallace   (Proc. 
Amer.  Pomol.  8oc,,  1911,  pp.  272-281)  .—-This  paper  is  a   summary  of  con- 
clusions, the  subject  matter  of  which  is  embodied  in  3  New  York  Cornell  Stationj 
bulletins,  all  of  which  liave  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R..  25,  pp.  47,  48,  49))gl^ 
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Llme-Bulpliur  washes  for  use  on  foUagre,  E.  S.  Salmon  {Jour,  Southeast. 
Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1910,  No.  19,  pp.  3S6-350) .-^FveviouBlj  noted  from  anotlier 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  745). 
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A  biological  survey  of  Colorado,  M.  Gaby  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  BioL  Sur- 
vey, North  American  Fauna  No.  33,  pp.  256,  pis.  12,  figs.  5fl).— This  report  c<hi- 
slsts  of  3  sections.  The  first  characterizes  the  5  life  zones  which  traverse 
the  State,  defines  their  extent  and  limits,  and  discusses  their  agricultural  and 
economic  possibilities.  The  second  consists  of  a  complete  list  of  the  mammals  of 
Colorado,  with  brief  notes  on  their  habits,  distribution,  and  economic  relatione 
The  third  is  a  list  of  the  principal  trees  and  shrubs  of  Colorado  observed  by 
the  assistants  of  the  Biological  Survey  during  the  progress  of  the  work  In  the 
State  with  annotations  as  to  their  distribution  and  abundance. 

A  colored  map  of  the  life  zones  of  Colorado  and  a  complete  index  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  are  Included. 

The  mammals  of  Bitterroot  Valley,  Mont,  in  their  relation  to  spotted 
fever,  11.  W.  Henshaw  and  C.  Bibdseye  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Surref 
Circ.  82,  pp.  24,  ffgs.  12). — This  is  a  report  of  investigations  carried  on  from 
March  12  to  July  14, 1910,  and  continued  in  1911  in  cooperation  with  the  Bnreaa 
of  Entomology  and  the  Montana  Station.  It  also  embodies  numerous  data  ob- 
tained by  assistants  of  the  Biological  Survey  in  previous  years.  The  investi- 
gations were  undertaken  for  the  primary  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  particular 
species  of  wild  mammals  in  and  near  the  valley  which  harbor  ticks,  especially 
Dermacentor  venustus,  the  species  chiefly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever. 

"The  almost  complete  restriction  of  the  fever  to  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  has  occasioned  much  speculation  and  given  rise  to  a  theory  of  its  possible 
connection  with  some  native  mammal  or  mammals  living  solely  on  that  side: 
but  a  study  of  the  range  of  the  mammals  of  Bitterroot  Valley  has  failed  to 
show  that  a  single  species  is  restricted  to  the  western  side.  Nevertheless  the 
two  sides  differ  physically  so  widely  as  to  influence  greatly  the  distribution  of 
mammals.  On  the  west  side  the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  forests  or  bruiA 
covering  much  of  the  land  except  the  cultivated  tracts ;  while  on  the  east  side 
a  strip  of  rolling,  treeless,  sage-covered  bench  land  lies  between  the  river  and 
the  mountains.  Thus  the  west  side  has  a  somewhat  more  humid  climate  than 
the  east,  with  heavier  growth  of  brush,  which  furnishes  good  cover  for  most  of 
the  small  mammals,  and  hence  favors  the  presence  of  ticks.  But  on  the  opposite 
or  less  humid  side  good  '  tick  country '  occurs  only  around  those  ranches  which 
nestle  close  up  to  the  mountaina  Ground  squirrels,  chipmunks,  woodchueka. 
and  pine  squirrels — animals  which  were  found  to  be  the  principal  hosts  of  tlie 
nymphs  and  seeds  of  the  fever  tick  (D.  venustus) — are  mainly  absent  from  the 
broad  strip  of  sage-covered  bench  land." 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  more  than  500  mammals  were  collected  In 
and  around  the  valley  and  20  species  were  found  to  carry  ticks  either  in  the  im- 
mature  or  adult  stage.  *'  The  hosts  of  fever  ticks  fall  naturally  into  2  groups, 
those  that  haibor  chiefly  adult  ticks  and  those  that  harbor  the  younger  stagesL 
In  the  former  class  belong  mountain  goats,  bears,  coyotes,  badgers,  woodehucks, 
and  possibly  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  rabbits,  and  domestic  stock,  as  horsea 
cattle,  and  sheep.  Those  of  the  second  class,  mainly  rodents,  comprise  ground 
squirrels,  woodchucks,  chipmunks,  pine  squirrels,  mice,  and  wood  rats.** 

EiXperiments  are  now  being  made  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  to  discover  the 
most  practical  methods  of  destroying  the  several  species  of  mammals  that  act 
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as  hosts  for  the  fever  tick.  Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  varlons  mammals 
of  importance  and  methods  for  their  destruction.  An  annotated  list  of  the 
mammals  found  in  and  near  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  Mont.,  together  with  repro- 
duced photographs  of  many  of  the  species  is  presented  by  G.  Birdseye  (pp. 
9-24). 

Three  important  wild  duck  foods,  W.  L.  McAteb  ( U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  BioU 
Survey  Oirc  81,  pp.  19,  figs.  i9).— The  vegetable  food  of  wild  ducks  includes  a 
large  variety  of  plants  of  which  wild  rice,  wild  celery,  and  pondweeds  have 
been  found  of  especial  importance.  In  the  case  of  16  of  the  more  important 
species  of  game  ducks,  the  stomachs  of  which  have  been  examined,  these  3 
foods  collectively  composed  25.31  per  cent  of  the  total  food.  Their  value  as 
duck  food  is  discussed,  together  with  descriptions  of  each,  their  distribution, 
transplantation,  and  enemies.  It  is  stated  that  all  3  can  be  propagated  in  suit- 
able waters  anywhere  in  the  United  State& 

Directory  of  officials  and  organisations  concerned  with  the  protection  of 
birds  and  game,  1911,  T.  S.  Palmeb  ((/.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  BioL  Survey  Oirc. 
8S,  pp.  16)* — ^This,  the  twelfth  annual  directory  of  officials  and  organizations 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  birds  and  game  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  revised  to  July  15,  1911.  The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of 
previous  issues  (H  S.  R.,  23,  p.  554). 

IndeoL-catalocrue  of  medical  and  veterinary  soology,  C.  W.  Stiles  and 
A,  Habsaix  {U.  8,  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  39,  pt.  35,  pp.  IV +2655- 
1^05).«-This  part  lists  the  literature  by  authors  from  Y  to  Zypkin. 

BapoTt  of  the  entomolofirist,  W.  V.  To  web  (Porto  Rico  8ta.  Bpt  1910,  pp. 
:fl-^4). — ^Thls  report  consists  of  brief  notes  on  guava,  coffee,  and  citrus  insects, 
and  bees  and  bee  keeping  in  Porto  Rico,  and  on  insect  pests  in  Cuba. 

The  guava  fruit  fly,  which  infests  practically  all  the  fruit,  and  2  beetles  the 
larv»  of  which  feed  on  the  fruit,  are  said  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  the 
insects  attacking  the  guava.  An  ant,  which  lives  in  the  coffee  shade  trees  and 
occasionally  in  the  coffee  itself,  is  the  source  of  serious  injury  to  coffee.  Suc- 
cessful results  are  reported  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  fumigation  of  citrus 
trees.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  bright  future  for  the  bee  industry 
in  Porto  Rico  as  there  are  no  diseases,  and  where  Italian  bees  are  used  bee 
moths  are  not  troublesome.  A  law  intended  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  bee 
diseases  was  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

A  trip  to  Cuba  was  made  in  June  and  July,  1910,  with  a  view  to  studying  the 
sugar  cane  insects  of  the  island  and  obtaining  parasites  of  the  Lachnostema 
beetle.  However  but  2  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  found.  Many  of  the 
planters  recognized  it  from  descriptions  given  and  all  stated  that  its  flight 
occurred  during  March,  April,  and  May,  which  is  the  same  time  that  its  flight 
takes  place  in  the  district  of  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.  The  flight  of  this  beetle 
was  found  to  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Cuba  visited,  namely,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Habana,  Ceballos,  Cienfuegos,  and  ManzaniUa.  The  sugar  cane  insects  of  Cuba 
are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  insect  pest  of  the  Mokameh  Tal  lands,  R  J.  Woodhouse  and  H.  L.  Dutt 
(Dept.  Agr.  Bengal,  Quart.  Jour.,  4  {1911) y  No.  4,  PP.  198-213,  maps  2).— The 
cutworm  Agrotis  ypsUon  has  been  found  to  do  serious  damage  in  the  Tal  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mokameh.  It  produces  2  broods  a  year  on  these  lands,  the 
second  brood  being  responsible  for  the  damage.  Prodenia  Uttoralis  appeared 
as  an  accidental  pest  in  1910. 

AwTiwft^i  report  of  the  entomologist  for  the  year  1909-10,  T.  J.  Aivdebson 

{Dept.  Agr.  Brit.  East  Africa  Ann.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pp.  147-162). —Brief  accounts 

are  presented  in  this  report  of  tbe  insects  Injurious  to  man  and  animals,  timber, 

the  coconut  palm,  and  orchard  and  garden  crops.  ^  , 
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Insects  in  a  quantity  of  castor  cake  and  stored  grains  in  the  centxml  wmA 
store  {DepL  Agr,  Bengal,  Quart.  Jour,,  4  (1911),  No,  4,  pp.  21S-216). — ^Tliis  is  a 
brief  report  of  Insects  affecting  stored*  grain  In  Bengal. 

The  Indian-meal  moth  and  "  weevil-cut "  peanuts,  C  H.  Popknok  ( 17.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  U2,  pp.  6,  fig.  i).— The  advent  of  the  mechanical 
thresher  has  resulted  in  a  much  larger  percentage  of  broken  peanut  ahitilak  it 
being  estimated  that  between  20  and  30  per  cent  of  the  peanuts  are  injured  in 
this  manner.  Consequently  they  become  seconds  and  in  nearly  erery  case 
infestation  follows  in  a  very  short  time  after  they  are  stored.  In  a  fbotoote, 
F.  H.  Ohittenden  estimates  the  loss  to  the  peanut  dealer  at  20  per  cent,  or  at  a 
conservatiye  estimate  13,000,000,  for  1910.  This  Is  based  on  the  assompdco 
that  the  percentage  of  the  insect  injury  is  the  same  as  that  to  stored  cereala 
The  practice  of  piling  sacked  nuts  high  in  the  storage  warehouses;  whidi  makes 
it  necessary  for  workmen  to  climb  upon  the  stacks,  thus  breaking  many  more. 
also  increases  the  percentage  of  infestation  through  affording  IngresB  to  the 
pesta 

The  Indlan-meal  moth  (Plodia  imterpwncieUa) ,  a  conmion  and  well-knows 
pest,  habitually  frequenting  all  places  where  foodstuffs  and  cereals  may  be 
stored,  is  the  insect  chiefly  concerned.  ''  In  addition  to  the  Indian-meal  motii, 
several  other  insects  are  frequently  found  to  injure  peanuts  in  storage.  These, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  as  follows:  The  rust-red  flour  beltle 
{Triholiam  navale),  the  saw-toothed  grain  beetle  (SUvanus  surinamenHs) ,  thi 
cadelle  {Tenebroides  maurita^icua) ,  the  fig  moth  (Ephestia  cauMla},  and  the 
Mediterranean  flour  moth  (E.  kuehmiella).  The  3  former  species  are  capable 
of  cutting  through  the  shells  of  peanuts,  but  rarely  occur  in  such  numbers  as 
to  be  injurious  to  them." 

Descriptions  are  given  of  the  stages  of  the  Indian-meal  moth,  its  life  historT 
and  liabit&  It  has  a  number  of  natural  enemies,  of  which  the  2  hymenop- 
terous  parasites  Omorgus  frumentariu8  and  Hadrohracon  hehetor  are  the  most 
important  Remedial  measures  are  considered  under  the  headings  of  heat  and 
fumigation.  The  author  reports  having  used  the  heat  treatm^it  very  sucoess- 
fully  in  a  peanut  mill  In  Virginia. 

'*  Sufficient  radiator  surface  should  be  supplied  to  obtain  a  temperature  of 
120  to  125*  F.  A  few  courses  of  IJ  in.  pipe  placed  along  the  side  walls 
should  easily  bring  about  the  desired  results.  ...  To  permit  the  most  eflie^ 
tive  penetration  of  the  heat,  the  bags  of  nuts  should  be  piled  only  a  few  fert 
deep,  as  experience  has  shown  that  some  time  is  required  for  the  peanuts 
within  the  piles  to  be  raised  to  a  uniform  high  temperature.  The  building 
should  be  closed  tightly  and  the  temperature  raised  to  120**  F.,  remaining  at 
this  point  for  at  least  6  hours.  .  .  .  The  temperature  should  not  be  raised 
above  125*  F.  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  as  experiments  have  shown  that  a  sll^t 
degree  of  blanching,  or  slipping  of  the  'skin*  takes  place  in  shelled  SpanlA 
nuts  exposed  to  such  a  heat  .  .  .  Germination  is  likewise  unaffected,  pea- 
nuts exposed  6  hours  to  a  temperature  of  140**  germinating  better  and  more 
quickly  than  those  unheated.  A  temperature  of  116*  is  fatal  to  insect  life  In 
a  short  time,  larvse,  pupce,  and  adults  of  the  Indian  meal  moth  dying  in  leas 
than  i  hour,  when  exposed." 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  factory  is  kept  free  from  an  accumulation  of 
moths  during  the  summer.  To  this  end,  all  cars  of  infested  peanuts  coming 
into  the  factory  should  be  fumigated  before  entrance.  Preventive  measures 
to  be  made  use  of  by  the  grower  Include  the  proper  selection  and  operation  of 
the  peanut  picker  or  thresher  and  the  disposal  of  all  nuts  before  June  1. 

Heat  as  a  means  of  controlling  mill  insects,  G.  A.  Dean  (Jour.  Boon.  BM^ 
4  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  142-158,  ofukrts  P).— The  author  reports  laboratory  and  mlU 
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experiments  conducted  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  kill  the  important  mill  insecta 

In  a  laboratory  series  of  experiments  in  which  all  stages  of  TriloUum  con- 
fusum,  the  larvse  and  pupsB  of  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth,  and  adults  of  the 
rice  weevil,  and  of  TenebrioMes  mauritanicus  were  used,  a  temperature  of 
315*  for  a  period  of  12  hours  proved  t&t&l  to  alL 

The  mill  tests  were  made  in  a  4-story  building  with  heavy  brick  walls,  tight 
wooden  floors,  and  no  basement,  all  stories  being  heated  with  steam  and  well 
filled  with  machinery.  In  a  test  in  which  heat  was  applied  for  24  hours  and  the 
maximum  temperature  registered  was  lOS"*  on  the  first  floor,  133.5*"  on  the  second, 
141**  on  the  third,  and  128.6°  on  the  fourth,  all  the  Insects  on  the  3  upper  floors, 
including  the  larvse,  pupae,  and  adults  of  Triholiwn  confuaum  and  several  other 
common  mill  insects,  were  killed  with  the  exception  of  one  comer  on  the  fourth 
floor.  Upon  a  second  examination  of  the  mill  3  weeks  later,  no  live  Insects 
of  aifir  sort  were  found  above  the  first  fioor. 

Citrus  fruit  insects,  H.  J.  Quatle  (California  8t€t.  Bui.  214^  pp,  US-512,  figs, 
74). — ^A  summarized  account  of  19  of  the  more  Important  insect  enemies  of 
citrus  fruits,  their  natural  enemies,  and  means  of  control.  Methods  of  fumiga- 
.tion  are  briefly  described  and  the  text  given  of  the  section  of  the  state  law  on 
orchard  and  nurseYy  inspection. 

On  some  important  insect  pests  of  the  Conifer«B  of  the  Himalaya  with 
notes  on  insects  predaceous  and  parasitic  upon  them,  B.  P.  Stebbino  {Indian 
Forest  Mem.,  Forest  Zool.  Ber„  2  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  i-7,  pi.  1).—In  this  the 
first  part  of  the  volume,  insect  pests  of  the  deodar  {Cedrus  deodara)  are  dealt 
with.  Four  species  are  described  as  infesting  the  bast  layer  of  the  main 
stem  and  the  larger  branches  of  old  trees,  2  as  infesting  the  main  stem  of 
saplings  and  poles,  3  as  infesting  the  crown  and  leading  shoots  of  saplings 
and  seedlings,  5  as  infesting  the  twigs  and  buds,  2  as  infesting  the  needles,  2 
as  infesting  the  cone,  3  as  infesting  the  root,  and  1  as  infesting  the  wood. 

Oviposition  among  tree  crickets,  P.  J.  Pabbott  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  i  {1911), 
Vo.  2,  pp.  216-218,  pi.  1). — This  paper  deals  with  observations  upon  the  egg- 
laying  habits  of  (Ecanthus  niveus,  O.  nigricomis,  and  O.  quadripunctatus. 

The  author  found  that  when  apples  and  raspberries  were  grown  together  in 
the  same  cage  O.  n4veus  invariably  laid  its  eggs  in  apples,  but  that  in  the  absence 
of  other  plants  it  would  deposit  eggs  in  rasfpberries.  O.  nigricomis  and  O,  quad- 
ripunctatus  always  preferred  raspberries,  but  when  O.  nigricomis  had  no  alter- 
native  it  sometimes  laid  eggs  in  apple  wood,  usually  selecting  the  tips  of  the  new 
growth. 

Economic  importance  of  Stictocephala,  H.  Osbobn  {Jour,  Econ.  Ent„  4 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  lS7-i4(?).— The  author  reports  that  8.  festina  has  been  found 
to  injure  alfalfa  in  Louisiana  through  puncturing  and  sucking  sap  from  the 
stems.  In  some  Instances  it  has  bem  obser^^ed  that  the  punctures  have  been 
made  in  a  series  surrounding  some  of  the  stems,  and  as  a  result  of  this  attack 
the  plants  above  the  point  of  puncture  wilt  and  die. 

The  woolly  aphis,  Schizoneura  lanigera,  H.  W.  Lohbbnz  (Jour.  Boon,  Ent., 
4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  162-170,^1^1.  1). — Spraying  experiments  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion are  reported,  together  with  biological  notes. 

Macrosiphum  destructor  and  M.  solanifoUi,  Edith  M.  Patch  (Maine  8ta, 
Bui.  190,  pp,  81-92,  figs,  14). — ^This  Is  a  discussion  of  the  structural  characters, 
classiflcatlon,  and  biology  of  M.  destructor  and  M.  solanifoUi,  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  or  not  **  pisi"  is. a  composite  species  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America,  both  in  collections  as  well  as  in  literature,  the  author  leaves  the 
problem  to  European  Investigators  to  work  out.    In  this  bulletin  she  discusses  ^ 
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the  *'  deBtractlve  green  pea-louse  **  of  America  nnder  the  name  of  M.  destructor. 
Whether  M.  reticulata  of  Sanderson  may  proye  to  be  M.  solanifoUi  or  not,  the 
author  has  at  present  no  biological  evidence  to  indicate^  but  the  structural  diar- 
acter  of  the  antennee  and  cornicles  separate  if.  reticulata  from  M,  deatruciar  and' 
show  that  it  is  at  least  closely  allied  to  M.  solanifolii.  Technical  descriptions  of 
the  winged  viviparous,  apterous  viviparous,  and  apterous  oviparous  females  and 
winged  male  of  M.  solanifolii  are  followed  by  detailed  deecriptionB  of  Insectaiy 
host  plant  tests  for  both. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  mfous  scale  at  Key  West,  Florida,  A.  W.  Mobbill  (Jour,  Boon.  BtU^  4 
(1911),  No.  2,  p.  277).— The  author  records  the  occurrence  of  Selenagpidut 
articuJatus  in  the  United  States. 

Spraying  for  the  enonymus  scale,  Z.  P.  Metcalf  (Jouk  Bcon»  Ent.^  4  {19 tl), 
No.  2,  pp.  259-261). — ^The  author's  experiments  lead  him  to  conclude  that  early 
March,  early  June,  and  early  August  are  desirable  times  to  spray  for  this  pest 
In  North  Carolina.  The  spraying  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "  of 
the  3  materials  tried,  scalecide,  1 :  10  in  winter  and  1 :  25  in  summer,  would 
ranis:  the  highest.  Next  to  this  we  would  place  kerosene  emulsion,  GO  per  cent 
in  winter  and  30  per  cent  in  summer.  Either  one  of  these  materials  seems 
to  be  an  effective  remedy  for  the  euonymus  scale.  Our  experience  goes  to 
ahow  that  these  strengths  may  be  used  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the 
plant.  Ck)mmercial  lime-sulphur  did  not  prove  to  be  an  effective  remedy  in  any 
of  the  strengths  used,  although  the  hedge  sprayed  with  commercial  llme-salphur 
showed  decided  improvement  over  no  spraying  at  all." 

The  San  Job€  scale  and  how  to  control  it,  P.  Hathttbst  {Arkansas  8ta,  BwL 
107,  pp.  S69-^9S). — ^This  general  account  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  which  is  in- 
creasing in  importance  in  Arkansas,  replaces  Bulletin  102,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  655).  ApTtelitMs  fuscipennis,  A.  mytiUMpidis,  Ahlerus  t^iskh 
campw,  and  Aspidiotiphagus  citrinus  have  been  found  by  the  author  to  occur 
in  Arkansas  as  parasites  of  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

Two  important  cantaloup  pests,  R.  I.  Smith  (North  Carolina  8ta.  BtO.  2H, 
pp.  101-H6,  figs.  It). — This  general  account  includes  a  report  of  life  history 
studies  of  the  pickle  worm  (Diaplumia  nWdalis)  and  the  melon  worm  (D. 
hyaUnata),  2  of  the  worst  pests  of  cucurbitaceous  crops,  especially  of  cantaloup, 
squash,  and  cucumbera  In  Qeorgia  and  Florida  these  2  species  are  often  of 
about  equal  Importance,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh  where  the  author's  investi- 
gations have  been  conducted  for  the  past  2  seasons,  and  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  North  Carolina,  the  pickle  worm  is  more  injurious  than  the  melon  worm. 

The  eggs  of  the  pickle  worm  hatch  in  from  3i  to  4  days.  During  normal  July 
and  August  weather  the  larv»  require  from  12  to  16  days  for  development  The 
rate  of  development  for  the  5  instars  is  2i  days  for  the  first,  2  days  for  the 
second,  2  days  for  the  third,  2i  days  for  the  fourth,  and  5  days  for  the  fifth*  an 
average  from  hatching  to  pupation  of  about  14  days.  The  average  life  cycle  was 
found  to  be  27  days. 

"A  full  fourth  generation  occurs  in  North  Carolina,  but  after  the  first  one  the 
generations  are  hopelessly  mixed  and  overlapping*  With  sufficient  food  sopply 
and  warm  October  weather  a  fifth  generation  very  probably  occur&  Aroimd 
Raleigh  pickle  worm  moths  continue  to  emerge  until  the  latter  part  of  October, 
but  seldom  later. 

**  The  pickle  worm  does  not  have  any  important  parasitic  enemies  in  North 
Carolina,  judging  by  the  last  2  seasons*  work  by  the  writer.  Out  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  worms  collected  from  the  field  and  bred  to  maturity  no  true  parasites 
have  been  reared  with  the  exception  of  Chalcis  o^vata,  and  only  one  of  these  has 
be^i  secured.  .  .  .  Predaceous  insects  kill  a  small  percentage  of  pidde  worma 
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In  fields  about  Raleigh  the  tiger  beetle,  Calosoma  calidum,  and  several  ground 
beetles,  such  as  the  common  black  form,  Harpalus  caliginosus,  as  well  as 
bombardier  beetles  of  the  genus  Brachinus,  are  quite  numerous  and  doubtless 
prey  upon  the  pickle  worm."  A  predaceous  larva  which  has  been  identified  as 
Chaulioffnathus  permsylvanicus  has  been  found  in  large  numbers  and  Is  an 
active  enemy  of  the  pickle  worm. 

The  author  finds  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  loss  due  to  this  pest 
may  be  prevented  by  growing  summer  squash  as  a  trap  crop,  by  destroying  badly 
infested  vines  and  fruit,  and  by  general  clean  culture  and  deep  plowing.  Poison 
sprays  are  of  little,  if  any,  value  against  this  pest 

The  eggs  of  the  melon  worm  hatch  in  warm  weather  in  from  3)  to  4  day& 
The  length  of  the  larval  stage  was  found  to  be  from  13  to  16  days,  the  pupal 
stage  from  7  to  11  days.  The  average  life  cycle  proved  to  be  27}  days  during 
August  and  September.  Three  generations  occur  in  North  Carolina,  the  first 
appearing  in  June  or  July,  the  second  during  the  first  part  of  August,  and  the 
last  about  the  middle  of  September.  During  September  and  October,  1909,  2 
parasites,  Amempheres  sp.  and  Limnerium  sp.,  were  frequently  bred  from  the 
melon-worm  pupce.  Chalcis  ovata  was  also  reared  from  the  pupa  during  the 
same  year.  The  only  remedial  measures  of  value  against  melon  worms  consist 
of  possible  poisoning  for  those  that  eat  the  foliage,  and  the  use  of  summer 
squash  to  help  protect  the  more  valuable  cropa 

Bibliographies  are  appended  to  the  account 

The  apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  (Malacosoma  americana),  A.  F.  Conbadi 
(Bauih  Carolina  8ta,  Bui.  158,  pp.  S-8,  fig.  i).— ^This  is  an  introductory  report  of 
investigations  of  the  biology  of  this  pest  that  are  now  in  progress  at  Glemson, 
S.  C. 

"  The  eggs  are  deposited  during  the  last  week  of  May  and  first  week  of  June 
in  masses  forming  a  belt  around  the  small  branche&  Th^  hatch  during  the 
last  week  of  February  and  the  first  week  of  March  the  following  year.  The 
caterpillars  spin  a  tent  and  use  it  for  headquarters.  They  become  full  grown 
about  April  27,  when  they  discontinue  social  life  and  scatter  to  find  some  shel- 
tered spot  for  pupation.  The  adult  moths  emerge  from  May  12  to  18,  and  lay 
eggs  for  the  generation  for  the  following  year. 

Potato  moth  at  Patna,  E.  J.  Woodhouse  and  A.  P.  Chowdhuby  {Dept.  Agr, 
Bengal,  Quart.  Jour.  4  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  188-192,  pis.  S).—Ab  a  protection 
against  Phthoritnwa  operctUella,  an  account  of  which  by  H.  M.  Lefroy  has  beea 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  560),  the  authors  reconmiend  that  potatoes 
be  stored  in  dry  sand. 

Notes  on  the  life  history  aiid  habits  of  Fegomya  brassicae,  W.  J.  Sohoens 
(Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  4  U911),  No.  2,  pp.  210-216,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— These  notes  in- 
clude observations  on  the  oviposition  of  the  first  brood,  the  number  of  days 
from  egg  deposition  to  appearance  of  adults,  larval  stages  and  number  of  days 
required  for  the  larva  to  mature,  and  aerial  habits  of  larvfe,  together  with  the 
effect  of  plowing  on  pups. 

It  was  found  that  in  some  fields  a  large  percentage  of  the  larvse  work  in  the 
top  part  of  the  plant  during  September  and  October.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  the  adults  are  attracted  to  the  "  sprouts  "  because  of  the  tender  growth. 
Rough  estimations  based  on  the  examination  of  from  50  to  100  plants  in  each 
of  a  numl>er  of  fields  indicate  from  800  to  1,500  maggots  per  acre.  Attention 
Is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  aerial  liabit  of  the  larvae  can  be  taken  advantage 
of  in  combating  the  pest  by  removing  the  crop  remnants.  Observations  oH 
plowed  and  unplowed  seed  beds  showed  that  only  about  27  per  cent  as  many 
flies  emerged  from  the  former  as  from  the  latter. 
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Oriental  species  of  Stomoxys,  Sophia  L.  M.  Summers  (Ann.  and  Mag.  W^L 
HisU,  8.  ser,,  8  (1911),  No.  44.  PP-  285-240,  flg8,  5).— A  table  is  given  for  tlie 
separation  of  10  Oriental  species  of  Stomoxys.  One  species,  Stamo^s  pratH^ 
is  described  as  new  to  science. 

A  fruit  fly  menace,  O.  E.  Bbemneb  (Cal,  State  Com.  Hart.  [Gire.'ij  1911^  fp. 
S-7j  ftg.  1). — ^Tbis  paper  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  introdnclng  the  Moreloe 
orange  maggot  (Trypeta  ludena)  from  Mexico,  and  the  melon  fly  (Dacu9  m- 
curHtw)  and  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (OeraiitU  cfppitata)  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  into  California. 

House  flies,  L.  O.  Howard  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Fanners*  Bui.  459,  pp.  16,  fUft, 
9). — ^This  account  is  modified  and  amplified  from  Circular  71,  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1094). 

The  typhoid  fly  on  the  Minnesota  Iron  Bange,  F.  L.  Washbubn  {Pop.  8cL 
Mo.,  19  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  1S7-150,  figs.  10). --An  illustrated  address  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  America,  on  December  2S, 
1910. 

The  fleas  common  on  rats  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  readineBi 
with  which  they  bite  man,  Habbiette  Chick  and  C.  J.  Mabtin  (Jour.  Hpg. 
ICamhridge],  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  122^136,  pi.  i).— "  Ceratophyllus  fasdatus,  like 
Xenopsylla  cheopis,  readily  bites  man.  Out  of  517  experiments  308  fed,  or  99 
per  cent  were  positive.  In  101  experiments,  under  identical  circumstances  with 
a  rat,  59,  or  58.4  per  cent,  of  the  fleas  fed.  The  experiments  with  C.  fasdatmi 
were  made  upon  8  persons  and  evidence  was  obtained  of  prefer^ice  on  the  part 
of  the  insects  for  particular  indivduals.  One  hundred  and  eleven  experiments 
were  made  with  46  specimens  of  Ctenopaylla  muaculi;  only  4  fed,  or  3.6  per 
cent,  whereas  9  out  of  11  fed  on  a  mouse.  Sixty-eight  specimens  of  Ctenoph- 
ihalmwi  agyrtes  were  tried,  in  some  cases  upon  3  persons.  None  fed,  whereas 
11  out  of  19  of  the  same  fieas  fed  on  a  rat  under  identical  conditions.** 

A  bibliography  of  32  titles  is  appended. 

Life  history  of  the  rice  weevil  (Calandra  oryssa)  in  Alabama,  W.  Bl  Hnros 
and  W.  F.  Ttjbneb  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  230-^6,  pi.  i). — ^The 
authors  find  that  the  period  of  oviposition  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  life  of  the 
female,  beginning  within  a  few  days  of  her  emergence  from  the  grain.  The 
maximum  oviposition  period  observed  was  110  days  but  this  female  was  still 
active  at  the  time  of  writing.    During  this  period  417  eggs  were  deposited. 

Hatching  occurs  in  an  average  of  3  days  from  deposition  of  the  egg  with  a 
mean  temperature  between  60  and  65''  F.  '*  The  first  larval  stage  requires  about 
3  days,  the  second  4  days,  and  the  third  9  days^  on  the  average,  with  a  mean 
temperature  between  60  and  65''  F.  There  is  then  a  distinct  prepupal  stage  in 
which  the  forming  pupa  is  plainly  visible  through  the  unshed  larval  skin,  last- 
ing usually  for  one  day.  The  entire  larval  stage,  therefore,  requires  between 
16  and  17  days  on  the  average,  with  a  common  range  between  15  and  19  days 
under  usual  temperature  conditons.**  There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation 
in  the  length  of  the  pupal  stage  at  the  siime  period,  with  the  average  at  about 
6  days  and  the  range  between  3  and  9  daya 

The  breeding  of  weevils  continues  more  or  less  steadily  throughout  the 
winter  provided  the  temperature  remains  sufficiently  high.  ''At  an  average 
temperature  of  about  63**,  development  from  oviposition  to  the  emergence  of 
the  adult  may  take  place  in  about  82  days.  The  general  average,  however.  Is 
rather  longer  than  this,  and  for  the  first  field  generation  appears  to  be  about 
6  weeks  and  for  the  second  field  generation  between  7  and  8  weeks.  This  is 
between  about  the  first  week  of  August  and  the  last  of  October.** 
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Many  weevilB  bibemate  In  the  field,  having  been  found  moTing  in  the  fields 
as  early  as  February  in  Texas  after  a  mild  winter  and  as  early  as  January 
80  in  Alabama.  The  average  duration  of  the  life  cycle  during  August  and  Sep* 
tember  is  between  7  and  8  weeks. 

The  authors  found  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  parth«iogenesi& 

The  cotton  square-weevil  of  Peru  and  its  bearing  on  the  boll  weevil  prob- 
lem in  North  America,  G.  H.  T.  Townsbzvb  {Jour,  Econ.  Bnt^  4  U911)9  2fo,  3» 
pp.  241-^48) r-^he  author  has  found  that  the  serious  affection  of  cotton  in 
Peru»  known  for  the  last  45  years  as  the  **  hielo,"  is  apparently  due  to  a  small 
weevil,  AntJhonomus  V€8titu9f  or  n.  sp.,  the  habits  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  boll  weevil.  Since  this  weevil  does  not  attack  the  boll8»  due  to  the 
f^ct  that  in  Peru  squares  are  always  present,  the  name  cotton  square-weevil 
is  given  to  it 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Peru  the  "  hielo  **  has  resulted  in  more  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Numerous  weevils  were  rieared 
from  both  dried  and  green  squares,  both  hanging  and  fallen.  The  weevil  was 
found  to  occur  commonly  and  generally,  but  in  limited  numbers,  throughout  the 
cotton  districts  of  Piura  Department  during  September  and  October;  further 
investigation  shows  that  it  probably  occurs  throughout  the  cotton  regions  of 
western  Peru  and  Ecuador.  It  was  ascertained  that  about  23  days  elapse  from 
egg  to  adult  during  September  and  October.  Search  during  September  and 
October  for  weevils  feeding  and  ovipositing  in  the  squares,  gave  an  average 
everywhere  in  the  cotton  region  of  Piura  Department  of  one  weevil  to  about 
ao  or  25  squares. 

Two  species  of  parasites,  probably  Brac(m  sp.  and  Urosigalphus  sp.,  have 
been  reared  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  weevil  larv»  in  the  infested 
squares.  The  percentage  of  parasitism  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the 
indications  so  far  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  and  perhaps  very 
much  more.  In  spite  of  an  extended  search  including  a  3  weeks*  overland 
trip  into  the  Andes  of  southern  Ecuador,  the  author  has  failed  to  find  the 
square-weevil  on  any  plant  other  than  cotton. 

Bee  keeping  in  Maryland  (Maryland  8ta,  Bui.  154*  PP.  227-^69,  figs.  Sff).— 
This  bulletin  consists  of  2  parts.  The  first,  which  is  by  T.  B.  Symons  (pp. 
227-236),  deals  with  the  status  of  bee  keeping  in  the  State;  the  second,  by  A.  H. 
McOray,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  D^artment  (pp.  237-269),  dis- 
cusses the  management  of  bees.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  method  of  securing  the  fertilization  of  clover  by  means  of  bumblebeesy 
in  experiments  with  Bruchophagus  funebris,  F.  L.  Washbubn  (Jour.  BootL 
Ent,  4  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  14O,  i^i).— The  technique  is  described. 

A  new  species  of  Coccophagus  with  a  table  of  the  host  relations  of  those 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  the  writer,  L.  O.  Howabd  (Jour.  Boon,  Bnt.^  4 
(1911)^  No.  2,  pp.  276,  277).'-'0.  albicos^a  reared  from  Physokermea  insignioola 
from  Lampoc,  Gal«,  is  described  as  new. 

The  larch  sawfly  in  Minnesota,  A.  G.  Rttgglbs  (Jour.  Boon.  BtU.^  4  (1911) ^ 
No.  2,  pp.  171, 172).— 'The  presence  of  this  insect  in  Minnesota  was  first  noted  in 
August,  1909,  though  from  the  dead  and  dying  tamaracks  observed  it  is  thought 
that  the  pest  must  have  been  at  work  during  the  2  or  3  years  preceding.  The 
areas  of  infestation  in  the  State  are  one  at  Itaska  Park,  a  second  at  Cloquet, 
and  a  third  near  Ely.  A  hymenopterous  parasite  determined  as  Digloehia  sp. 
was  reared  in  large  numbers,  the  author  estimating  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  cocoons  were  parasitized.  In  one  small  area  as  many  as  5  per  cent  of 
the  1909  cocoons  examined  were  found  to  be  affected  by  a  fungus  disease. 
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A  synonymic  indeoK-cataloflrae  of  spiders  of  Horih,  Central  and  Boaik 
America  with  all  adjacent  islands,  Greenland,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Tens 
del  Vuego,  Galapagos,  etc.,  A.  Petbunkevitch  (Bill.  Amer.  Mus.  UTo^.  Hisi^  29 
{1911),  pp.  F+7W).— This  work  is  divided  into  8  parts.  Part  1  (pp.  11-^) 
consists  of  a  bibliography  of  638  titles;  part  2  (pp.  41-720)  of  the  cataloKue 
proper,  with  complete  synonymy,  references  to  publications,  years,  yolomes, 
pages,  and  figures,  as  well  as  to  the  localities  indicated  by  differ^it  authors; 
and  part  8  (pp.  721-790)  of  an  alphabetic  list  of  synonyms. 

A  handbook  of  the  tsetse  flies  (genus  Glossina),  B.  E.  AtrsTEN  {1jondo%, 
1911,  pp.  X-^llO,  pis.  10,  flg%.  24;  rev.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  {London^  BuL, 
S  {1911),  Vo.  27,  pp.  22S-225).— -This  handbook  replaces  the  monograph  by  the 
author,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  621),  now  out  of  print,  and  brings  the 
subject  up  to  date.  Fourteen  species  are  described  of  which  2  are  new  to 
science,  namely,  O.  fusc^leuris  from  the  northeast  of  Congo  Free  State,  and 
G.  medioorum  from  West  Africa. 

A  summary  of  its  bionomics,  so  far  as  known,  is  given  under  the  heading  of 
each  species,  O,  palpalis  excepted. 

Supplemental  studies  of  trypanosomes,  F.  K.  Kleine  and  M.  Tautb  {Arh.  K, 
Gsndhtsamt.,  SI  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  821-916,  pis.  5,  figs.  S;  abs,  in  Sleeping  Sidh- 
ness  Bur.  [London]  Bui.,  S  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  165-175).— InvestigationB  of  the 
biology  of  trypanosomes  and  tsetse  flies  and  the  manner  of  transmission  of  the 
former,  conducted  in  continuation  of  those  by  Koch,  Beclc,  and  Kleine,  prevl- 
ously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  6S4),  are  reported. 

A  bibliography  of  61  titles  is  appended. 

Spraying  of  woodland  and  shade  trees,  L.  H.  Wobthlet  {Jow.  Boon,  Bni.,  t 
{1911),  No.  2,  pp.  188-193,  pis.  5).— The  data  here  presented  are  based  on  the 
experiments  and  experience  of  the  gipsy-moth  commission  in  Massachuaetta. 

Spraying  apparatus  for  scale  insects,  E.  L.  Wobsham  {Jour.  Boon.  Bni.,  f 
{1911),  No.  2,  pp.  199-199). — The  author  considers  apparatus  and  accessorlcB^ 
particularly  with  reference  to  their  use  in  controlling  the  Ox*cids. 

The  California  insectieide  law,  G.  W.  Woodwobth  {Calif omia  Sta.  Ore.  €5, 
pp.  29).— The  text  of  the  California  insecticide  act  of  1911  is  here  presentoi 
and  discussed.  This  law  requires  manufkcturers,  importers,  and  dealers  in 
insecticides  and  fungicides  to  obtain,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  eadt 
year,  beginning  in  1911,  a  certificate  of  registration  authorising  the  sale  of 
insecticides  in  the  State.  Insecticides  and  fungicides  must  be  labeled  to  show 
(1)  the  name,  brand,  and  trade-mark  if  there  be  any,  (2)  the  name  and  addreas 
of  the  manufacturer,  importer,  or  dealer,  (3)  the  place  of  manufacture,  (4)  the 
chemical  analysis,  and  (5)  the  registry  number.  The  rules  and  regulations^ 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Gtoremment  for  the  oiforcement  of  the  federal 
insecticide  act  of  1910,  also  preseited,  are  to  be  followed  in  holding  private 
hearings. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  labeling  of  the  various  insecticides  and  ftm- 
glcides. 

Insect  powder  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Insecticide  Decision  1,  pp.  9).— The  Insecti- 
cide and  Fungicide  Board  here  rules  that  the  term  "insect  powder"  wlien 
used  without  qualification  means  an  insecticide  made  from  the  powdered 
flower  heads  of  certain  species  of  chrysanthemums,  namely,  Ohrysanihemmm 
{Pyrethrum)  cineraricBfolium,  C.  {Pyrethrum)  roseum,  and  0.  marsham^ 
{Pyrethrum  cameum).  In  designating  a  mixture  of  powdered  flowers  antf 
stems,  the  term  "  insect  powder  *'  may  be  used,  provided  this  is  immediately 
qualified  by  word  or  phrase  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  nature  of  the  artide 
Investigations  to  determine  the  precise  value  of  the  powdered  stems  are  stated 
to  be  under  way.  The  terms  " Pyrethrum *•  and  "Pyrethrum  powder"  ar«w 
when  applied  to  insecticides,  deemed  synonymous  with  "  insect  powder." 
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California  white  wheats,  G.  W.  Shaw  and  A.  J.  Gaumnitb  (OaUfamia  Bta, 
Bui.  212,  pp.  S15S9Ji,  figs.  18,  dgms.  S).—The  results  are  giveia  of  an  extended 
series  of  Investigations  on  the  physical  characteristics*  chemical  composition, 
and  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  white  wheats  grown  in  California,  more 
particularly  White  Australian,  Bluestem,  Little  Olub,  Propo,  and  Sonora  wheats* 

Measurements  of  the  thickness  of  the  bran  indicated  ccmslderable  variation 
In  different  parts  of  the  same  kernel,  "  and  that  the  bran  from  kemels  on  the 
center  of  the  head  Is  thicker  than  In  kemels  from  either  end." 

The  California  white  wheats^  according  to  the  data  presented,  have  a  low 
nitrogen  and  protein  content,  the  larger  normal  kemels  usually  carrying  a 
higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  the  smaller  kemels  of  the  same  type.  The 
wheats  are  relatively  high  In  fiber  and  low  in  ash  and  ether  extract  as  com* 
pared  with  the  hard  winter  wheats. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1905  contained  uniformly  a  lower  nitrogen  content  than 
did  the  crop  of  1904. 

The  overlap  of  gluten  nitrogen  In  the  salt  soluble  extract  is  represented  in 
the  case  of  white  wheat  meals  by  the  factor  0.15  per  cent ;  in  the  case  of  flour 
by  the  factor  0.22  per  cent  In  the  experimental  work  the  polariscoplc  method 
for  the  determination  of  glladln  proved  very  reliable,  while  the  mechanical 
separation  of  gluten  In  the  case  of  this  class  of  wheats  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  California  white  wheats  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total 
protein  In  the  form  of  gluten  than  do  most  other  wheats,  and  the  gUadtn 
number  of  these  wheats  is  much  lower  than  for  those  of  the  Middle  West 

These  California  wheats  ordinarily  produice  a  very  white  flour  which  bakes 
darker  than  the  tinted  flours  from  winter  wheats.  The  water  abBorptl<m  of 
these  wheats  Is  relatively  low.  The  white  wheat  flours  absorb  about  62  per 
cent,  and  the  hard  spring  wheat  flours  about  58  per  cent 

According  to  the  baking  tests,  loaves  showing  the  greater  loss  in  baking, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  the  lighter  and  whiter.  Glutens  from  white 
wheat  flours  are  not  t^iacious  in  proportion  to  their  gliadln  content.  When 
hydrolyzed  the  glutens  of  these  white  wheats  gave  higher  values  than  other 
types  of  wheat,  and  in  general  the  white  wheat  glutens  were  inferior  In  quality 
and  dull  In  color. 

Wheat  inve8tifiration»— milling,  baking,  and  chemical  tests,  B.  F.  Ladd  and 
C.  H.  Bailey  (North  Dakota  8ia.  Bui  93,  pp.  204-25S,  dgms.  5). —The  yield, 
quality,  and  character  of  North  Dakota  wheats  were  studied  in  continuation 
of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  760),  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Ofllce  of 
Grain  Standardization  of  this  Department 

The  average  quality  of  the  hard  spring  wheat  of  the  1910  crop  was  found 
to  be  superior,  both  In  the  yield  of  flour  and  In  the  gluten  content  and  baking 
strength  of  flour,  to  the  1908  and  1909  crops,  while  the  average  quality  of  the 
1910  durum  wheats  was  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  two  preceding  crops. 
The  bearded  spring  or  Velvet  Chaff  wheats,  when  dry  and  well  cured,  com- 
pared very  favorably  with  other  hard  spring  wheats  raised  In  the  same  locall- 
ties. 

Milling  tests  with  a  small  two-stand  experimental  mill  showed  that,  when 
properly  handled.  It  will  produce  flours  which  Indicate  relative  baking  qualities, 
but  does  not  give  accurate  quantitative  milling  yields. 

'^The  durum  wheats  do  not  necessarily  contain  more  crude  protein  and 
gluten  than  the  hard  spring  wheats,  when  raised  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  composition  and  feeding  value  of  the  by-products  or  feeds,  as  a  usual 
thing,  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  wheats  fnmi  which. 
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produced,  being  higher  In  protein  when  produced  from  high  protein  wbemta, 
and  lower  in  protein  when  low  protein  wheats  are  used.  The  moisture  content 
of  flours  and  feeds  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  moisture  conteat  of  the 
wheat  before  tempering,  when  the  same  method  of  milling  is  followed  In  all 
cases.  With  wheats  of  the  same  general  type  the  loss  in  milling  due  to  eTapora- 
tion  runs  approximately  parall^  to  and  increases  with  the  moisture  content  of 
the  wheat  before  tempering,  when  the  same  method  of  milling  is  employed.*' 

Milling  eEzperiments,  A.  B.  V.  Riohabdson  and  G.  H.  Stevens  iJour,  Depi, 
Agr.  So,  Au9t.,  U  U9I0),  No.  5.  pp.  469-465.  fig.  1;  U  ilBll),  Nos.  6,  pp.  560- 
568,  figs.  S,  dgm.  1;  7,  pp.  651-S57,  figs.  2). — Studies  of  the  milling  and  baldns 
qualities  of  high-grade  and  low-grade  wheats  showed,  in  the  authors'  opinion, 
that  on  the  whole  the  wheats  above  the  standard  were  of  greater  monetary 
falue  than  samples  of  the  same  variety  below  the  standard,  as  they  gave  t 
higher  yield  of  flour  of  higher  quality. 

A  comparative  study  was  made  of  the  characteristics  of  wheat  harvested  at 
the  Parafield  experimental  farm  in  1909,  and  the  results  are  also  reported  of  a 
study  of  the  absorption  of  moisture  in  conditioning  wheat,  that  is,  moistening 
before  grinding.  Analytical  results  showed  that,  *'  with  reasonable  care  condi- 
tioning may  be  carried  out  so  that  practically  all  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the 
grain  will  be  contained  in  the  external  shell,  and  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  flour." 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  break  flour,  tests  with  a  number  of  varietieB 
showed  that,  "providhig  a  reasonable  amount  of  break  flour  is  produced,  and 
that  the  breaking  process  is  conducted  in  a  gentle  manner  with  a  view  to  na^ 
rowing  down  the  amount  of  break  flour  produced,  the  break  flour  is  invariably 
superior  in  color  to  the  bulk  flour. 

"The  superiority  of  color,  however,  is  not  associated  with  a  corresponding 
superiority  in  strength.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  break  flours  have,  without 
exception,  given  lower  strength  than  the  bulk  floura" 

In  general,  the  gluten  content  of  the  break  flour  was  greater  than  in  the 
bulk  flour,  while  the  break  flour  was  "  undoubtedly  weaker  than  the  rednctkm 
flour." 

From  exp«rim«its  on  blending  it  was  noted  that  **  the  strength  of  tbe  mix- 
tures obtained  from  the  blending  of  the  flours  is  considerably  above  the 
strength  of  the  corresponding  mixtures  obtained  in  blending  wheat&" 

The  authors  believe  that  the  probable  nitrogen  and  gluten  content  of  any 
mixture  of  either  wheat  or  flour  may  be  calculated  with  considerable  accuracy, 
prodded  the  nitrogen  and  gluten  content  of  the  component  parts  of  the  mixture 
is  known. 

"The  probable  strength  of  a  given  mixture,  either  of  wheat  or  flonr,  can 
not,  however,  be  determined  by  simple  calculation,  but  the  .  .  .  [flgures  re- 
ported] tend  to  prove  that  if  a  weak  or  medium  strong  wheat  be  mixed  with 
a  strong  flour  wheat  considerable  improvement  in  strength  of  the  two  former 
takes  place,  and  the  improvement,  especially  with  blends  of  flour,  is  consldtf- 
ably  in  advance  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  the  originals  of  the  blend." 

Analysis  of  the  products  of  hydrolysis  of  wheat  gliadln,  T.  B.  OsBOBif k  and 
H.  H.  Guest  (Jour.  Biol.  Ohem.,  9  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  425-4S8) .Stxi6ieB  were 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  discrepancy  betwe«i  the  amount  of  hydrolytic  cleavage 
products  recoverable  from  wheat  gliadin  and  the  theoretical  amount. 

According  to  the  authors,  "  72.46  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrog»i  was  reoov^ed 
in  deflnite  form,  [and],  in  fact  75.7  per  cent  are  shown  by  the  complete  analysis 
to  be  accounted  for.  This  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  decomposltkin  of  tbe 
bases,  tryptophane,  and  oldier  amino  adds  daring  the  distillation." 
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On  the  dietetic  value  of  the  so-called  '<  standard "  bread,  A.  Smetham 
{Boy,  Lancashire  Agr,  8oc,  Jour.,  1911,  pp.  19-S8), — From  a  summary  of  data 
the  author  concludes  that  the  claims  of  superiority  made  for  whole  wheat  bread 
are  not  substantiated.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  mineral 
constituents,  and  the  author  discusses  at  length  the  need  for  a  supply  of  lime  for 
combining  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Bakers  and  baking  in  Massachusetts,  A.  W.  Bbaylet  {Boston,  1909,  pp. 
XX-hSS6,  figs.  157). — ^As  the  subtitle  states,  this  volume  deals  with  flour,  the 
baking  supply,  and  kindred  interests  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day,  as 
w^l  as  with  the  baking  trade.  A  large  amount  of  statistical  and  other  data  is 
included  on  bread  and  bread  making,  bakers'  equipment  and  machinery,  the 
baked  bean  industry,  and  other  similar  topics. 

Bice  as  a  foodstuff,  H.  Abon  and  F.  Hocson  (Biochem.  Ztsohr.,  S2  {1911), 
No.  S-iy  pp.  189-208). — ^Experimental  studies  are  reported  on  the  balance  of 
income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  on  a  diet  of  rice  supplemoited  by  other  foods, 
chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  including  such  materials  as  bananas,  rice  polish,  and 
phytin. 

Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  showed  that  relatively  more  phos- 
phorus than  nitrogen  was  lost  by  polishing  rice.  The  unpolished  rice  contained 
on  an  average  from  0.7  to  0.8  per  cent  PxOs,  undermilled  rice  from  0.4  to  0.6 
per  cent,  and  overmilled  rice  from  0.15  to  0.4  per  cent. 

The  authors  conclude  that  an  exclusive  rice  diet  will  not  supply  protein 
enough  to  meet  man's  demands,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
vegetable,  or  better,  animal  foods  rich  in  protein.  Such  a  mixed  diet  is  satis- 
factory from  an  hygienic  standpoint,  provided  the  rice  has  not  lost  too  much 
phosphorus  by  overmilling  or  polishing.  From  their  experimental  studies  th^ 
conclude  further  that,  for  a  man  weighing  50  kg.,  a  diet  made  up  of  rice  supple- 
mented by  vegetable  foods  must  contain  at  least  75  gm.  protein  in  order  to  meet 
hygienic  requirements,  and  that  a  diet  of  rice  supplemented  by  fish  or  meat  must 
contain  at  least  05  gm.,  of  which  at  least  i  is  supplied  by  animal  foods. 

The  importance  of  rice  in  the  Orient  and  other  similar  questions  are  con- 
sidered. 

Studies  on  chicken  fat  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  75,  pp.  11). — Two 
studies  are  reported. 

The  occurrence  and  permanence  of  lipase  in  the  fat  of  the  common  fowl 
{Gallus  dom^sticua),  Mary  EI  Pennington  and  J.  S.  Hepburn  (pp.  1-7). — ^The 
following  conclusions  were  reached  from  the  experimental  work  reported: 

**  Lipase  occurs  in  the  crude  fat  of  chickena  The  fat  of  the  fowl  immediately 
after  killing  shows  almost  no  lipolytic  activity.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  lipase  during  life  exists  in  its  zymogenic  form.  As  the  chicken  ages  after 
death,  the  enzym  becomes  active  and  the  acidity  of  the  fat  increases.  These 
changes  occur  less  rapidly  at  temperatures  below  freezing  than  above  the  freez- 
ing point  Lipase  can  resist  prolonged  freezing  for  as  long  a  period  as  89 
montha  From  the  experiments  cited  it  would  appear  that  the  post-mortem 
hydrolysis  of  chicken  fat  depends  chiefly  upon  enzym  action." 

The  oxidation  of  chicken  fat  hy  means  of  hydrogen  perosnd,  J.  S.  Hepburn 
(pp.  8-11). — ^The  Influence  of  oxidation  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxid  upon  the 
chemical  constants  of  chicken  fat  and  on  stearic  and  oleic  acids  was  studied. 
The  fat  was  obtained  from  birds  of  known  history,  all  the  samples  with  two 
exceptions  being  western  birds  at  various  stages  of  their  marketing. 

A  comparison  of  values  before  and  after  oxidation  showed  that  the  acidity 
of  chicken  fat  always  increased,  while  the  iodin  number  usually  decreased, 
although  sometimes  the  reverse  was  noted.  "The  saponiflcation  number  and 
t^e  Hehner  number  almost  invariably  increased  simultaneously,  h^^nce  ^UnSfiLw 
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hydrogen  peroxid  at  the  temperatare  of  the  water  bath  prodooed  in  chl^en  fat 
the  same  chemical  change  that  occora  In  that  fat  In  Bitn  during  prolonged 
freeilng. 

'^Stearic  and  oleic  adds  were  also  oxidised  with  hydrogen  peroxid.  The 
fiaponlflcatlon  number  of  the  acids  decreased.  This  change  is  similar  to  tliat 
undergone  by  the  fat  of  chickens  kept  hard  froaen  for  a  period  of  4  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  both  the  saponification  number  and  the  Htimer  nuniber 
were  lower  than  in  the  fat  of  fresh  birds.  .  .  . 

"  The  changes  in  the  fat  of  chickens  during  prolonged  freesing  are  similar  to 
the  changes  called  forth  by  oxidation  of  the  fat  with  hydrogen  peroxid.  The 
Hehner  number  and  the  saponification  number  Increase  simultaneously,  and 
aldehydes  are  formed.  The  increase  in  saponification  nunil>er  may,  th^efore, 
be  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  slightly  lower  homologues  of  the  fatty  adds  of 
fresh  chicken  fat,  while  the  increase  in  Hehner  number  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
formation  of  aldehydes  and  ketones  of  high  carbon  content.  These  changas  in 
the  chickoi  fat  in  situ  are  probably  produced  by  ttie  action  of  eni^yms." 

Studies  of  eottafire  cheese,  R.  Windisch  (Ztschr.  UfUer9uck.  Nahr.  «•  Gfemu*- 
nUl.r  21  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  tfi^-^ij).— Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  are 
rQ;x>rted. 

[The  use  of  whale  flesh  as  food],  B*  G.  Andbxwb  (Nat.  Qeoffr.  Mag^  B2 
{1911),  No.  5,  pp.  Jkn-U2,  figs.  S4;  abs.  *n  8ci.  Amer.,  105  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  56. 
57 f  figs.  4). — Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  present  use  of  wliale 
meat  as  food,  particularly  in  Japan,  and  suggestions  are  made  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  its  general  consumption. 

Ptomaines  In  canned  fish  and  cmstaeea,  A.  Debgbez  and  F.  Gaiub  {Oi>mpt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  152  {1911),  No.  13,  pp.  895-^5).— Following  usual 
methods,  the  authors  determined  the  amount  of  ptomaines  in  18  samples  of 
canned  goods,  finding  from  0.2  to  0.0  gm.  per  kilogram.  The  results  are  dis^ 
cussed  with  reference  to  methods  of  preparing  and  handling  foods.  The  authors 
found  that  the  bases  isolated  were  relatively  not  very  toxic,  but  apparently 
their  nature  was  not  determined. 

Bipe  and  unripe  bananas,  R.  Reich  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  ChnussmUL, 
22  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  £0^-^i^$).>-AJialy8e8  are  reported  of  dried  ripe  bananas  of 
different  sorts,  unripe  bananas,  banana  flour,  skins  from  ripe  and  unripe 
bananas,  and  fresh  bananas  of  different  sorts,  the  data  being  discussed  in  com- 
parison with  similar  results  of  other  investigators. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  in  the  case  of  bananas  which  are  shipped  green 
and  then  allowed  to  ripen  the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  takes  place 
normally.  The  inversion  of  saccharose,  however,  proceeds  slowly  under  such 
conditions,  full  inversion  being  noted  only  under  fkvorable  temperature  con- 
ditiona  It  appears  further  that  bananas  in  which  the  saccharose  contoit  is 
higher  than  the  invert  sugar  are  to  be  regarded  as  ''unripe."  The  flavor  is 
flat,  and  there  is  little  or  no  aroma. 

In  general  the  Surinam,  Jamaica,  and  Canary  Island  bananas  had  essaitially 
the  same  eompoRitlon,  the  crude  fiber,  add,  and  ash  content  of  the  3  sorts  being 
practically  the  same.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  Canary  Island  bananas,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  other  2  sorts,  which  are  practically 
alike  in  this  respect 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  discussion  of  the  ash  content  of  bananas 
and  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit 

The  composition  of  tomato  catsups,  B.  W.  Duck  wall  {Cornier  and  Dried 
Fruit  Packer,  SS  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  34,  36). — ^From  a  summary  and  discussion 
of  data  the  author  concludes  that  the  ratio  of  insoluble  to  total  solids,  which 
practically  means  the  ratio  of  tomato  solids  to  total  solids^  is  the  most  Important 
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of  the  analytical  data  usually  recorded  in  the  examination  of  such  goods.  "  This 
ratio  should  never  be  less  than  1 : 7  in  good  catsup,  and  if  a  standard  is  ever 
promulgated  it  is  very  likely  that  it  will  be  largely  based  upon  this  ratio.'* 

Dirt  in  food,  Bmilt  L.  Dove  (Jour.  Roy.  Sumit.  Inst.,  82  {1911)  ^  No.  S,  pp. 
S21-S35,  dgms.  2), — Determinations  are  reported  of  the  amount  of  dirt  on  cress, 
parsley,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  In  soda  water,  milk,  and  other  food  materials,  and 
information  is  given  regarding  the  bacteria,  inorganic  material,  and  organic 
material  of  which  the  ^  dirt "  was  composed. 

As  regards  the  effect  on  digestion  of  dirt  in  food,  the  author  found  in  artificial 
digestion  experiments  that  clean  flour  under  the  same  conditions  was  more 
thoroughly  digested  in  a  given  time  than  a  like  quantity  of  flour  which  had 
dust  mixed  with  it  Feeding  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  on  clean  and  on 
unwashed  and  unsterilized  food  did  not  show  any  difTerences  which  would 
warrant  deductions. 

Though  the  study  was  made  with  foods  marketed  under  conditions  prevailing 
in  London,  the  results  are  of  general  interest 

A  discussion  follows  the  paper. 

Vood  i^emistry  and  food  control,  A.  Kbaus  (Nahrungsmittelchemie  und 
JfahmngsmUtelkontroUe.  Leipsio,  1911,  pp,  X+196). — ^This  handbook,  designed 
for  the  use  of  students  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  has  to  do  particu- 
larly with  foods  in  their  commercial  and  technical  relations. 

Notices  of  Judcrment  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  988,  p.  1;  989^ 
pp.  2;  991-994,  p.  1  each;  996-999,  p.  1  each;  1000,  pp.  U;  1001,  p.  1;  lOOS^lOlS^ 
p.  1  each;  1016,  pp.  2;  1017,  p.  1;  1019,  pp.  2;  1020,  pp.  S;  1021-1022,  p.  1  each; 
1023,  pp.  2;  1024-1025,  p.  1  each;  1026,  pp.  2;  1027,  pp.  3;  1029,  pp.  2;  1030-1032, 
p.  1  each;  1034,  p.  1). — The  following  subjects  are  Included:  The  misbranding 
of  humbug  oil,  "Eq.  nutrine,  whole  egg  substitute,"  "powd.  Alex,  senna,** 
coffee,  Dr.  Moffett's  teethina,  champagne,  rheumatic  cure,  "Gerrodanie  cap- 
sules," ginger  ale,  and  "royal  lithia  water'*  ;  the  adulteration  of  desiccated 
eggs,  tomato  catsup,  tomato  pulp,  sodic  aluminic  sulphate,  tomato  paste,  Cayenne 
pepper,  shad,  and  turpentine;  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  a  food  prod- 
uct ("chocolate  cremolin"),  turmeric,  olive  oil,  tragacanth,  "brace-up  tomato 
tonic,**  tomato  catsup,  vinegar,  "gr'd  Alex,  senna,"  ground  kamala,  powdered 
colocynth,  maple  sugar,  lemon  extract  and  vanilla  extract  and  rice ;  the  alleged 
adulteration  of  frosen  egg  product;  the  alleged  adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  "  soda  water  sirup  cola " ;  bond  forfeiture  (wine) ;  and  bond  forfeiture 
(coffee). 

Special  food  analyses,  1911,  R.  E.  Rose  and  A.  M.  Henbt  (Fla.  Quart.  BtU. 
Agr.  Dept,  21  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  110-118)  .—The  results  are  given  of  the  ex- 
amination of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  beverages.  Jams,  and  miscellaneous 
food  products. 

[Food  inspection  and  similar  work],  J.  G.  Winkjeb  et  al.  (Bien.  BpU  Minn. 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Comr.,  13  (1909-10),  pp.  288,  pU.  10).— Of  6,026  samples 
of  foods,  beverages,  leads,  and  paints  examined,  1,997  were  declared  lUegaL 
The  usual  reports  are  included. 

The  work  of  |(3enuan  institatious  on  the  examination  of  foods  and  condi- 
ments for  the  year  1907  (Uhersicht  Jahresber.  dffentl.  Anat.  Tech.  VntersucK 
Nahr.  u.  Genu89mtl.  Deut.  Reich,  1907,  pp.  Z+50).— This  volume  contains  lists 
of  names  of  officials,  organization  methods,  synopses  of  work,  and  similar 
information. 

[LiTing  conditions  in  Samoa],  E.  Deeken  (Umsrhau,  15  (1911),  No.  35,  pp. 
713-716). — Ckmsiderable  information  is  summarized  regarding  the  food  habits 
and  livlxig  conditions  of  foreign  residents  in  Samoa. 
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The  food  of  the  Taamantan  aborigines,  F.  Noetijno  {Papers  and  Pr^c  Boy, 

Soc,  Tasmania,  1910,  pp.  279-305). — ^A  large  amount  of  data  is  summarized  and 
discussed  regarding  the  foods  and  food  habits  of  the  now  extinct  aboriginal 
inliabitants  of  Tasmania.  As  the  author  points  out,  there  is  a  goieral  agree- 
ment of  opinion  that  the  diet  was  very  largely  of  animal  origin,  sheUfisb, 
game^  eggs,  etc.,  being  supplemented  by  a  limited  supply  of  vegetable  fooda 

Pree  restaurants  for  nursincr  mothers  {Restaurants  Qratuits  des  M^es 
Nourrices.  Paris,  [1907],  pp,  16,  figs.  2). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  establish- 
ment of  restaurants  for  supplying  free  food  to  nursing  mothers  in  Paris  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  enterprise. 

Household  chemistry,  J.  F.  Snell  {Montreal,  1911,  pp.  65).— In  additton  to 
a  discussion  of  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  which  are  of  special  in- 
terest in  this  connection,  the  topics  considered  are  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  and 
their  relation  to  cleaning  processes;  fats  and  soaps;  and  food  constituents  and 
their  composition,  digestion,  idaitiflcation,  and  chemical  characteristics^  Ap- 
pended to  the  text  are  a  number  of  tables  showing  the  composition  of  commcm 
food  materials  and  other  similar  data.  The  present  publication,  which  the 
author  regards  as  preliminary  to  a  more  extended  treatise,  brings  together  in 
concise  form  a  great  deal  of  interesting  material  of  use  to  studenta 

Oeneral  treatise  on  nutrition,  G.  Lebbin  {Allgemeine  NahrungsmUielkunde^ 
Berlin,  1911,  pp.  XI+54S,  figs.  57). — ^This  handbook  contains  chapters  on  meat, 
fish,  game,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  foods,  and  on  beverages. 

Nutrition  and  growth,  I,  H.  Abon  {Philippine  Jour,  8ci.,  B.  UeO.  Bd^  6 
{1911),  No,  1,  pp.  1^2,  pis,  4,  dgms.  5). — Experimental  studies  of  dogs  are  re- 
ported, together  with  the  results  of  observations  on  nursing  chlldr^i. 

The  author  concludes  that  *'  a  growing  animal  which  receives  only  sufficient 
food  to  keep  its  body  weight  constant,  or  to  allow  a  slight  increase^  is  in  a 
condition  of  severe  starvation.  If  by  a  restriction  of  food  the  increase  in  weight 
is  inhibited,  the  skeleton  grows  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially of  the  flesh.  Most  of  the  organs  retain  their  w^ght  and  size,  while 
the  brain  grows  to  reach  its  normal  weight.  The  composition  of  the  body — 
when  at  a  constant  weight— undergoes  remarkable  changea  Fat  is  consumed 
more  or  less  oitirely,  the  quantity  of  protein,  especially  of  the  muscles  but 
not  of  the  organs,  is  diminished  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  body  tissues  is 
replaced  by  water;  thus,  this  water  and  the  increase  of  the  skeleton  together 
replace  the  body  materials  lost  The  caloric  value  of  1  gm.  body  weight  of  an 
animal  which  has  undergone  such  a  process  to  its  extreme  limit  may  amount  to 
only  one-third  of  the  normal  value. 

**  It  is  possible  by  supplying  suitable  amounts  of  food  to  maintain  a  dog  in 
an  emaciated  condition,  apparently  in  good  health,  and  at  the  weight  of  a 
puppy,  for  nearly  1  year,  while  its  weight  at  the  end  of  the  year  should  be  3 
times  as  great.  If  such  an  animal  is  thereupon  fed  amply,  it  fattens  and  rounds 
out,  but  does  not  reach  the  size  of  a  control  animal  wliich  from  the  l>eginning 
has  been  normally  fed.  It  is  unable  to  make  good  the  growth  susp^ided  by 
the  long  restriction  of  food. 

"  The  '  growth '  principally  depends  on  the  tendency  to  grow  possessed  by  the 
skeleton.  The  skeleton  loses  its  capability  of  growing  in  more  advanced  age 
r^^rdless  of  the  size  which  the  animal  has  reached.** 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  765). 

The  dig'estibility  of  white  of  egg  as  influenced  by  the  temperature  at 
whicdi  it  is  coagulated,  P.  Fbank  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  463- 
^70,  dgms.  2). — Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  experimental  work  are 
quoted. 
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^  The  progress  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  action  and  the  total  digestion  Is  most 
rapid  in  the  albumin  not  heated  beyond  TS""  C.  .  .  . 

**  The  rate  of  digestion  seems  to  progress  more  evenly  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  action  in  the  albumin  heated  up  to  75°  than  it  does  In  the  others.  .  .  . 

"  The  progress  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  action  and  the  digestion  while  pro- 
portionately greater  the  longer  the  period  of  digestion,  diminishes  relatively  as 
digestion  continues.  .  .  . 

"  It  Is  quite  evidoit,  from  the  results  discussed  in  this  paper,  that  the  Mett 
tube  method  of  standardizing  ferments  is  an  unreliable  one  unless  special  pre- 
cautions be  taken." 

The  metabolism  of  fruit  acids  in  warm  weather,  B.  F.  Duckwaix  (Oanner 
and  Dried  Fruit  Packer,  SS  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  38,  40), —A  summary  of  data 
regarding  the  metabolism  of  fruit  acids,  and  related  topics. 

Colloidal-chemical  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  absorption  and  secre- 
tion—absorption in  the  intestinal  tract,  M.  H.  Fischeb  (Kolloidcfiem,  Beihefte, 
2  {1911),  No.  8-9,  pp.  804-^42).— An  extended  digest  of  data  and  discussion  of 
digestion  from  the  standpoint  of  colloidal  chemistry. 

Muscular  work  and  protein  metabolism,  A.  Pugussx  {Biochem.  Zttchr,^  SS 
(1911),  No.  1-S,  pp.  16-29). — ^From  studies  of  the  nitrogen  content  and  its  dis- 
tribution in  muscles  the  author  concludes  that  metabolic  changes  take  place 
either  not  at  all  or  in  very  limited  degree  in  muscular  work.  Practically  all 
the  substances  withdrawn  from  working  muscles  are  substances  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  body  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal. 

The  human  machine,  A.  Bennett  (New  York,  [1911],  pp.  12S). — ^In  this 
volume  the  author  discusses  training  the  mental  powers  with  a  view  to  increased 
efficiency. 

ANIMAL  PBODXrCTION. 

The  study  of  heredity,  V.  Haeckeb  (Allgemeine  Vererhungslehre.  Bruns- 
ioick,  1911,  pp.  X'\-S92,  pis,  4,  figs.  1S5). — ^Thls  is  a  general  treatise  on  heredity 
based  on  results  of  recent  investigations.  The  contents  are  grouped  under  the 
foUowing  headings:  Historical  introduction,  morpho-biological  foundations  of 
the  study  of  heredity,  Welsmann's  theory  of  heredity  and  problem  of  the  inher- 
itance of  acquired  characters,  experiments  in  hybridizing,  and  new  morpho- 
biological  theories  of  heredity. 

A  bibliography  is  appended  to  each  chapter. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  heredity,  B.  Baur  (EinfUhrung  in  die  Ettperi- 
mentelle  Vererhungslehre.  Berlin,  1911,  pp.  293,  pis.  9,  figs.  80;  rev.  in  BioU 
CentU.,  31  (1911),  No.  16-17,  pp.  543,  544).— A  systematic  treatise  on  heredity 
from  the  modem  standpoint,  based  mainly  on  investigations  of  recent  years 
with  both  plants  and  animals  by  experimenta'  methods. 

A  bibliography  of  426  titles  is  appended. 

Introduction  to  the  science  of  heredity,  R.  GoLDSCHMmr  (EinfUhrung  in 
die  Vererbwigswissenschaft.  Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  IX +502,  figs.  161). — ^This  is  a 
course  of  20  lectures  on  heredity  based  on  recent  investigations.  A  bibliography 
of  over  600  references  Is  appended. 

A  coefficient  of  individual  prepotency  for  students  of  heredity,  J.  A.  Hab- 
Bis  (Amer.  Nat.,  45  (1911),  No.  536,  pp.  471-478).— A  discussion  of  the  con- 
ception of  prepotency  and  methods  of  measuring  individual  prepotency.  Certain 
biometrlc  formulas  used  for  other  purposes  are  suggested  as  well  adapted  for 
measuring  the  desirability  of  the  Individual  parents  for  breeding. 

On  the  formation  of  correlation  and  contingency  tables  when  the  number 
of  combinatipns  is  large,  J.  A.  Habbis  (Amer.  Nat.,  45  (1911),  No.  537,  pp. 
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SSS-^l). — Where  a  number  of  Individuals  In  an  array  is  small  the  method 
outlined  is  of  no  very  marked  advantage,  but  when  the  arrays  are  large  it 
saves  much  labor  and  has  a  wide  range  of  application. 

Sbcperimental  polyvpermy  as  a  means  of  stadyin^r  the  problem  of  f eennd*- 
lion,  A.  Brachkt  (Arch,  BtUtcicki.  Mech,  Orga^n^  SO  (1910),  pi.  1,  pp.  261-^05, 
figs.  9;  a^•.  in  Zentbl.  PhyHoh,  24  (1911),  No.  28,  p.  1094).— The  author  has 
studied  fecundation  under  abnormal  conditions  in  Rana  fusca  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information  on  the  underljring  principles.  When  the  sperm  was  concen- 
trated many  sp^rmatosoa  could  enter  the  ovum,  and  if  the  number  entering 
was  small  there  were  as  many  blastomeres  as  there  were  spermatoioa.  The 
female  nucleus  united  with  the  spermatoioa  lying  nearest  to  it  When  the 
number  of  spermatozoa  was  large  there  was  more  or  less  union  among  them, 
forming  groups  and  chains. 

Results  obtained  thus  fiir  furnish  further  support  to  the  view  tlmt  the 
phenomenon  of  fecundation  may  be  accounted  for  by  forces  lying  entirely  vdthin 
the  nucleua 

Artificial  parthenogeneolB  of  fto^'s  egffs,  B.  Bataillon  (Compt.  Rend.  Aoad. 
Bci.  [Paris],  150  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  996^98;  152  (1911),  No.  19,  pp.  1271- 
1273;  abs.  in  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Boo.  [London],  1910,  No.  6,  p.  706;  1911,  No,  4, 
p.  454). — ^A  minute  puncture  of  the  eggs  of  Rana  fusca  with  a  fine  needle  made 
of  glass,  platinum,  or  manganese  apparently  caused  a  change  in  the  osmotic 
equilibrium,  as  many  eggs  underwent  gastmlation  and  developed  into  free 
larvae  Segmentation  was  also  induced  by  injecting  into  the  eggs  some  mam- 
malian blood,  sperms,  extract  of  spleen,  carp  blood,  or  extract  of  testis.  The 
accelerating  principle  introduced  need  not  be  specific  The  essential  conditions 
are  puncture  and  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  cellular  elements. 

Number  of  chromosomes  in  Batrachiana  and  in  parthenogenetio  embryos, 
A.  Dehobne  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  [Paris],  150  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  1451- 
145$;  152  (1911),  No.  17,  pp.  1123, 1124;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Boc.  [Lon- 
don], 1910,  No.  6,  p.  706;  1911,  No.  4,  p.  454).— The  experiments  of  Bataillon 
(noted  above)  were  repeated  and  only  6  chromosomes  were  found  in  the  cells  of 
embryos  from  2  to  Gi  days  old.  The  author  finds  that  all  the  common  Batra- 
chiana have  12  chromosomes,  and  not  24  as  usually  stated^ 

Studies  in  experimental  embryology. — ^Effect  of  radium  on  the  egg  of  tlia 
fowl,  G.  Verwoni  (Arch.  Enttoickl.  Mech.  Organ.,  31  (1910),  pt.  2,  pp.  ^07-^4, 
pis.  3). — ^A  detailed  report  of  a  study  of  the  changes,  both  progressive  and 
regressive,  brought  about  by  the  action  of  radium  on  the  development  of  the 
egg.    A  review  of  previous  work  by  other  investigators  is  included. 

The  state  of  the  ovary  in  hybrids  of  the  groldfinch  and  canary,  A.  GHAPEir 
LIES  (Compt.  Rend.  Boc.  Biol.  [Paris],  70  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  32S,  329,  figs.  8; aba. 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Boo.  [London],  1911,  No.  4,  p.  4^5). — ^The  author  examined 
26  hybrids  between  a  male  goldfinch  and  female  canary,  finding  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  In  some  cases  the  ovary  was  rudimentary  and  no  ova  were  pro- 
duced. In  others,  the  eggs  were  small  and  sterlla  E^ggs  were  laid  in  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cases. 

Studies  in  the  experimental  analysis  of  sex. — ^VI,  On  the  cause  of  the 
fluctuations  in  growth  of  the  fowl's  oomb,  6.  Sicith  (Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Bck 
[London],  n.  ser.,  57  (1911),  No.  225,  pp.  45-51,  pis.  4,  figs.  5).— The  results  of 
this  investigation,  continuing  previous  studies  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p»  173),  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

**  The  rapid  and  marked  Increase  in  area  of  the  hen's  comb  is  proved  both  in 
adult  and  young  hens  to  occur  simultaneously  with  the  periods  of  egg  laying. 
This  increase  of  the  comb  In  the  hen  is  due  to  a  fatty  infiltration  of  the  central 
connective-tissue  core  of  the  comb;    the  decrease  in  the  comb  is  due  to  the 
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abstraction  of  the  fat  The  cock's  comb  contains  only  small  quantities  of  fat 
comparatively  in  the  central  core,  the  substance  of  the  comb  consisting  principally 
of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The  cock*s  comb  does  not  exhibit  marked  fluctu- 
ations like  the  hen.  The  increase  in  the  comb  is  not  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
general  body  weight,  though  such  a  rise  usually  occurs  some  time  before  the 
increase  and  fat  deposition  occur.  The  explanation  of  the  fatty  infiltration  of 
the  comb  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  egg-laying  periods  the  blood  becomes 
charged  with  fatty  material  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ovary  for  the  formation 
of  yolk,  and  that  the  excess  of  this  fatty  material  is  deposited  in  the  comb.  A 
close  parallel  is  observed  in  the  fat  metabolism  of  the  laying  hen  and  of  spider 
crabs  parasitized  by  Sacculina.'* 

Castration  by  X-rays,  O.  Regaud  and  T.  Nooieb  (Compt  Rend.  Soc.  Biol, 
[Paris],  70  (1911),  No,  i,  pp,  5-7;  a6«.  in  Jour.  Roy,  Micros.  Soc,  [London], 
1911,  yo,  S,  p.  347). — ^It  was  found  possible  to  sterilize  the  testis  of  an  adult  cat 
by  the  use  of  X-rays  and  without  lesion  of  the  skin.  Oviform  cells  survived  the 
exposure,  but  they  gradually  diminished  in  number  and  the  seminal  epithelium 
remained  sterile. 

Sterilization  by  X-rays,  T.  Nogieb  and  C.  Rbqaud  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol. 
[Paris],  70  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  50-52;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London], 
1911,  No.  S,  pp.  $47,  348). — Complete  sterilization  of  the  dog  was  obtained  by 
means  of  the  X-rays.  As  in  the  cat,  there  were  some  refractory  oviform  cells, 
but  they  were  not  able  to  repopulate  the  seminal  epithelium.  Sterilization  was 
effected  without  radio-dermitis  by  taking  precautions. 

The  geology  and  paleontologry  of  the  cares  of  Qrimaldi,  M.  Boxn.E  (Les 
Qrottes  de  Qrimaldi. — Otologic  et  PaUontologie.  Monaco,  1910,  vol.  1,  pt.  3, 
pp.  isrt-t36,  pis.  6;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  87  (1911),  No.  2178,  pp.  112,  113, 
map  1). — ^This  contains  a  full  account  of  various  animal  bones  recovered 
from  the  Baouss^Raouss^  caves  at  Mentone. 

Of  the  ancestors  of  domesticated  animals  the  Equidse  were  represented  by 
Equus  asinus,  E.  cahallus,  E.  cahallus  typicus,  and  E.  robustus.  Neither  B. 
przetcalskii  nor  the  zebra  appeared  to  have  been  present.  Remains  of  Sus 
acrofa  were  abundant  In  the  Mentone  neighborhood  Bos  prinUyenius  made 
its  appearance  quite  as  early  as  Bison  priscus,  if  not  indeed  earlier.  Bos 
longifrons  was  absent  Rupicapra  tragus  was  of  a  vigorous  type,  showing 
afBnlties  to  the  chamois  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Capra  ibex  was  repre- 
sented by  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  ancestor  * 
of  the  Alpine  goat  of  to-day. 

Conclusions  are  confirmed  that  there  was  no  sudden  or  complete  break  in 
the  evolution  or  history  of  the  fauna  of  western  Europe  from  the  Paleolithic 
to  the  Neolithic  times,  with  but  little  natural  organic  evolution  in  the  larger 
mammalia  from  the  earliest  Pleistocene  to  the  present  day,  although  some 
of  the  animals  of  the  Pleistocene  have  disappeared  through  changes  in  climatic 
conditions  or  through  the  hand  of  man,  while  others  have  deteriorated  in  size 
and  vigor  as  they  have  gradually  come  under  the  yoke.  The  horse,  however, 
forms  a  notable  exception,  having  improved  in  physique  and  gained  in  strength. 

Ck)lleg6  live  stock  and  Judging  comi>etitions,  C.  S.  Plumb  (Breeder's  Gaz„ 
60  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  240,  241,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  defense  of  student-judging 
contests,  and  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  having  colleges  exhibit 
live  stock  at  shows.  It  is  stated  that  both  arouse  interest  and  are  educational 
affairs^  and  are  as  reasonable  and  Justifiable  as  stud^it  debates,  orations,  or 
other  intellectual  contests 

[The  utilization  of  by-products  of  the  vine  as  stock  feeds],  Y.  Vebmobel 
and  B.  Dawtony   (In  Viilisation  des  Sous-Produits  de  la  Yigne  et  du  7in* 
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Paris,  1910,  pp.  t  1-155,  flgs,  6). — ^A  summary  of  information  on  the  natiitlTe 
value  and  methods  of  preparing  grape  marc,  prunings  of  yines»  and  other 
products  of  the  grape  for  feeding  live  stock. 

Filling  the  silo  and  the  cost  of  cdlage,  C.  W.  Pugslby  (Hoard^s  Dainnman, 
42  {1911),  No.  28,  p.  858).— Directions  for  filling  the  silo  and  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  filling  are  given. 

The  author  found  that  where  it  took  18  acres  to  fill  2  silos  of  110  toos  each, 
with  com  at  60  bu.  per  acre,  the  cost  of  ensilage  per  ton  -w^bls  |2.59.  Exper- 
iences of  others  are  cited  to  show  the  cost  of  filling  to  range  from  ^.95  to 
12.75  a  ton. 

Concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  C.  S.  Oathcabt  et  al.  (New  Jersey  Bias,  BuL 
2S7,  pp.  S-^6). — ^Thls  is  the  report  of  the  eleventh  inspection  of  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs,  and  presents  analyses  of  630  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton- 
seed feed,  linseed  meal,  mustard  seed  oil  cake  meal,  gluten  feed,  distillerir 
dried  grains,  dried  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  molasses  feed,  alfalfa  meal, 
barley  feed,  dried  beet  pulp,  granulated  milk,  meat  meal,  beef  scrap,  by-products 
of  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  poultry  and  mixed  feeds. 

Notice  of  Judgment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notice  of  Judgment  990,  pp.  11).^ 
This  relates  to  the  alleged  misbranding  of  **  Ck)mo  horse  and  mule  feed." 

The  high  price  of  meat  in  Germany  according  to  a  recent  inquiry:  Its 
causes  and  remedy  by  cooperative  and  other  means  Uniemat,  InsU  Agr. 
[jBom«],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Soc.  Intel.,  2  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  243-264), — ^This 
inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  because  of  the  high  price  of 
meat  in  1910.  The  farmers  have  been  accused  of  causing  the  increase,  but 
inquiry  showed  that  although  the  number  of  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep  was 
smaller  in  1910  than  lu  1909,  it  was  greater  than  the  averages  for  the  preceding 
10  years,  and  that  more  pigs  were  marketed  in  1910  than  in  any  5  of  those 
years.  The  increase  in  price  was  due  largely  to  the  Increase  of  consumptlmi  of 
meat  per  head  of  iK>pulatlon.  Suggestions  are  offered  for  increasing  the  home 
production  of  live  stock. 

3Bzports  of  TTruguay  live-stock  products,  F.  W.  Godiitg  (Daily  Cons^  omd 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fif.],  I4  (1911),  No.  180,  pp.  522,  5«5).— This  contehis  statistics 
on  the  live  stock  industry  and  on  the  exports  of  live-stock  products. 

Xaisrarin  in  skim  milk  for  fattening  calves,  A.  Ohiesi  (Indus.  Latt.  e 
Zootec.,  9  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  121,  122;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  BuL 
Bur.  Agr.  Intel  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  4*  PP-  ^^f  8P7).— This  is  a 
report  of  a  successful  experiment  in  the  use  of  margarin  as  a  substitute  for 
cream  in  skim  milk.  The  average  daily  gain  per  head  was  0.957  kg.,  and  the 
price  realized  for  the  skim  milk  excluding  cost  of  labor  was  8.27  francs  per 
quintal  (about  1.5  cts.  per  quart). 

Breeding  and  feeding  sheep,  J.  W.  Wilson  (South  Dakota  Bta.  BuL  127, 
pp.  99-120,  figs.  i5).— This  bulletin  reports  the  result  of  6  years*  work,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  ascertain  which  of  6  breeds  of  sheep  is  the  best  to  use  on  the 
western-bred  ewe,  both  wool  and  mutton  being  considered 

In  the  fall  of  1904  60  western  Montana-bred  yearling  ewes  were  divided  into 
6  lota  These  were  compactly  buUt  Merino  and  Down  grades  and  were  quite 
uniform  in  siase  and  conformation.  Each  of  these  lots  was  bred  to  an  average 
pure  bred  ram  of  the  following  breeds:  Ootswold,  Hampshire,  Oxford,  South- 
down, Shropshire,  and  Hambouillet  In  1905,  the  ewes  previously  bred  to  the 
Ck>tswold  ram  were  bred  to  the  Hampshire,  the  ewes  bred  to  the  BambouiUet 
ram  were  bred  to  the  Gotswold,  and  so  on  for  each  lot,  changing  the  breed  of 
ram  each  year  for  each  lot  of  ewes. 

The  ewes  lambed  in  April  and  May  each  year,  and  the  lambs  were  allowed  to 
run  with  the  ewes  on  blue  grass  pasture  until  early  fkll,  when  they  were  sepa- 
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rated  and  pastured  on  rape.  On  January  1  they  were  divided  up  as  to  breeds 
and  fed  until  April  1  all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  shelled  corn, 
100  lb&  oats,  and  25  lbs.  oil  meal,  with  prairie  hay.  They  were  then  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  sold  on  their  merits.  The  dressed  weight  percentage  of  each  lot 
for  the  last  8  years  of  the  experiment  averaged  as  follows:  Gotswold  grades 
62.4;  Hampshire  53.4;  Oxford  52.9;  Southdown  53.1;  Shropshire  58.2;  and 
BambouiUet  54^2. 

The  lambs  were  sheared  2  weelcs  before  marketing  and  the  clip  was  shipped 
to  Chicago,  graded,  and  sold  on  its  merits.  The  average  yield  in  pounds  of  wool 
by  breeds  per  head  for  the  6  years  was  for  the  Cotswold  grades  7.9,  Hampshire 
6.7,  Oxford  6.8,  Southdown  5.6,  Shropshire  6.4,  and  Bambouillet  7. 

The  number  of  lambs  fed,  the  daily  gains,  amount  of  concentrates  per  pound 
gain,  and  value  of  wool  per  head  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Results  in  breeding  sheep  for  toool  atid  mutton. 


Breed  of  male  parent. 

Number  of 
lambs  IM. 

Amount  of 

oonoen- 

tratesper 

pound  gain. 

Avenge 
valued 

Ck>t8wold 

55 
56 

53 
53 
57 
53 

Pound, 
0.36 
.31 
.34 
.25 
.31 
.31 

Poundt. 
5.24 
5.87 
5.43 
5.64 
5.76 
5.63 

$1.68 

Hampehire 

1.37 

1.86 

Southdown ^ 

1.11 

BfiropfiMi«. . ,     ..           

1.86 

'RftrnVouJlK^t     .                   

1.24 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  of  each  of  the  breeds  represented.  The  death  of 
10  ewes  during  the  winter  of  1910  was  attributed  by  the  veterinarian  of  the 
station  to  lack  of  exercise  and  the  long  period  of  dry  feeding.  Notes  by  E.  L. 
Moore  of  the  station  on  the  c^ymptoms,  treatment,  and  precautions  to  be  used 
against  tapeworms  in  sheep  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  B., 
15,  p.  87). 

The  native  breeds  of  swine  In  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Ulicansky  (Wiener 
Landw.  Ztg,,  61  {1911),  No,  52,  pp.  596,  597,  figs.  S).—A  description  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  3  principal  native  types  of  swine,  (1)  the  Siska,  (2)  the 
Syrmie-Mangalica,  and  (3)  the  Turopolje.  A  brief  account  of  the  metliods  of 
swine  breeding  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  is  also  given. 

Cotton-seed  meal  feeding  experiments  with  mules  and  horses,  R.  S.  Cuiens 
(North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  215,  pp.  159-169). — ^The  object  of  these  experiments 
was  to  determine  the  possibility  of  using  cotton-seed  meal  successfully  in  rations 
for  work  animals,  the  form  and  combination  in  which  it  may  best  be  fed,  and 
the  harmful  effects,  if  any,  resulting  from  its  use.  The  concentrated  fieeds  used 
were  com  on  the  ear,  shelled,  and  in  the  form  of  com-and-cob  meal,  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  wheat  bran.  The  roughage  was  mainly  com  stover  though  at  times 
oat  hay,  pea-vine  hay,  and  mixed  hay  were  fed.  In  calculating  the  financial 
statements  the  following  prices  per  ton  were  used :  Ear  com  |20,  shelled  com 
$25,  com-and-cob  meal  |20,  cotton-seed  meal  $30,  wheat  bran  $30. 

In  a  preliminary  test  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed  as  a  supplementary  f^ed  to 
ear  com  in  quantities  up  to  1^  lbs.  daily  to  mules.  The  animals  relished  the 
cotton-seed  meal  only  fairiy  well  and  its  use  in  tills  manner  is  not  recommended. 

Five  mules  were  fed  shelled  com  and  cotton-seed  meal  for  6  months.  The 
amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  consumed  per  mule  during  this  period  varied  from 
111.6  to  295.7  lb&  One  mule  was  fed  shelled  com  only  as  a  check.  The  mules 
performed  as  nearly  the  same  amount  of  work  daily  as  practicable.    In  e&c]^  ^ 
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case  tbe  cotton-seed  meal  ration  cost  slightly  lees,  and,  except  In  the  case  of 
one  male  which  lost  in  weight,  the  moles  fed  cotton-seed  meal  made  more  gates 
than  the  corn-fed  male.  In  this  experiment  it  was  impracticable  to  sobstltate 
more  than  2  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  1  part  of  shelled  com.  Similar  re- 
salts  w&re  obtained  in  another  experiment  with  these  6  mules»  tn  which  1  male 
in  each  team  was  fed  the  shelled  com  ration,  while  each  team  mate  was  giy&k 
the  cotton-seed  meal  ration. 

In  an  experiment  with  6  mules  in  which  8  wM*e  fed  a  ration  cooslstliig  of  7  parti 
of  ear  com,  8  parts  com-and-cob  meal,  and  1  part  cotton-seed  meal,  against  ear 
com  only  for  the  team  mates,  the  cotton-seed  meal  was  consumed  much  more  readily 
than  in  the  other  experimenta  However,  the  average  amount  fed  dally  was 
only  about  1  lb.  The  cotton-seed  meal  rations  cost  slightly  less  per  mule,  and, 
with  one  exception,  less  per  hour  of  work  performed.  In  every  case  there  was 
a  gain  in  weight,  but  with  one  exception  the  corn-fed  mules  made  greater  gains. 

In  a  test  with  6  males,  cora-and-cob  meal  was  fed  In  c^Mnparison  with  mix- 
tures in  different  proportions  of  com-and-cob  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  In  each  case  the  cost  was  more,  though  the  amount  of  work  performed 
and  the  gain  was  less  on  the  cotton-seed  meal  rations. 

The  author  states  that  in  each  case  where  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed  the  coat  of 
the  animal  became  smoother  and  glossier  than  usual,  that  the  spirit  and  en- 
durance were  not  lessened,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  no  harmful 
effects  could  be  found  as  a  result  of  feeding  the  meal.  Farmers  are  advised  not 
to  feed  draft  animals  cotton-seed  meal  to  the  extent  of  more  than  10  or  15 
per  cent  by  weight  of  the  total  ration. 

Feediner  cotton-seed  meal  to  draft  animals,  R.  &  Cubtis  (North  CaroHma 
Sta.  Bui,  216t  pp.  177-186), — ^This  is  a  popular  discussion,  based  on  the  above 
experiments  and  other  published  matter  r^ative  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal 
for  horses  and  mules,  a  digest  of  which  is  hicluded.  The  more  general  use  of 
cotton-seed  meal  for  work  animals  by  southern  farmers  is  advocated  from  two 
viewpoints :  First,  its  high  protein  content  makes  it  a  very  desirable  concentrate 
to  balance  the  com  ration  usually  fed  this  class  of  stock;  second,  a  large  pei> 
centage  of  its  fertilizing  value  is  retained  in  the  manure.  The  author  states 
that  only  lli^t  yellow  cotton-seed  meal  with  a  sharp,  nutty  odor  should  be  used 
for  horses  and  mules.  Four  cottmi-seed  meal  rations  are  included,  the  quantities 
suggested  being  sufficient  for  medium  weight  draft  animals  doing  moderate  work. 

JCsthod  for  determining  weight  of  parts  of  eggs,  Matnik  R.  Cunm 
(Maine  Sta.  Bid,  191,  pp.  93-112,  figs,  ^).— This  bulletin  presents  the  results 
of  a  study  of  methods  by  which  an  accurate  determination  of  the  weif^t  of 
the  sertral  parts  (albumin,  yolk,  and  shell)  of  the  hen's  egg  might  be  nsade 
"'Boch  methods  involve  (a)  the  prevention  of  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation, 
pending  the  weighing  of  the  egg,  and  (b)  the  accurate  separation  of  the  parts 
of  the  ^n:  <or  weighing." 

In  order  t»  ascertain  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  eggs,  20  Barred  Plsrm- 
outh  Beck  eggs  were  brought  to  the  laboratory  soon  after  th^  w^e  laid  and 
divided  into  two  groups  of  10  eggs  each.  Each  of  the  eggs  of  one  group  was 
sealed  In  a  half-pint  fruit  Jar  in  which  a  small  amount  of  absorl^ent  cotton  had 
been  placed  to  prevent  breakage.  The  10  eggs  of  the  other  group  were  i^aced  in 
a  wire  baidcet  mi  the  laboratory  tables  The  eggs  were  weighed  each  day  for 
4  daya  The  eggs  kept  in  the  open  air  lost  daily  from  0.04  gm.  to  0.13  gm.,  with 
a  mean  ot  0.08d3  gn.,  while  ^gs  kept  in  sealed  Jars  lost  from  0  to  0.04  gm^  with 
a  mean  of  0.0228  gm.  That  is,  keeping  the  eggs  sealed  in  Jars  reduced  the 
evaporation  to  («e-fourth  of  that  in  the  open  air. 

B^ore  a  study  of  the  prop<M*tion  of  parts  of  eggs  could  be  made  it  was  neces- 
sary to  determine  an  accurate  method  for  separating  these  parta    It  was  foond 
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tbat  this  was  comparatively  easy  with  boiled  eggs.  In  this  work  the  eggs  were 
weighed  fresh  and  dropped  into  boiling  water,  allowed  to  boll  20  minutes  and 
cooled,  and  weighed  again  before  separation.  The  eggs  lost  from  1  to  1.5  gm. 
each  due  to  boiling  and  cooling.  To  test  the  loss  in  weight  due  to  different 
methods  of  cooling  boiled  eggs,  some  were  cooled  in  water,  some  in  air,  and  some 
in  sealed  Jara  Those  cooled  in  the  open  air  lost  from  1.49  to  1.75  gm.,  with  a 
mean  of  1.578  gm. ;  those  cooled  in  sealed  Jars  lost  from  1.27  to  1.79  gm.,  with  a 
mean  of  1.616  gm. ;  and  those  cooled  under  water  lost  from  0.91  to  1.33  gm.,  with 
a  mean  of  1.1425  gm.  However,  as  a  loss  of  more  than  1  gm.  was  deemed  too 
large  to  be  overlooked  in  a  quantitative  study  of  the  proportion  of  parts  of  eggs, 
a  slight  modification  of  the  housewife's  method  of  separating  the  parts  of  fresh 
eggs  was  devised.  It  is  described  as  follows :  '*  Break  the  egg  near  the  center 
and  allow  the  albumin  to  run  into  a  receiving  dish.  Keep  the  yolk  in  one  half 
of  the  shell.  Then  turn  it  into  the  empty  half.  The  yolk  is  then  dried  on  a 
filter  paper.  The  shell  is  also  dried  on  a  filter.  The  yolk  and  shell  are  then 
weighed.  The  difference  between  the  sum  of  their  weights  and  the  original 
weight  of  the  unbroken  egg  gives  the  weight  of  albumin." 

In  an  experiment  in  which  15  eggs  were  separated  fresh  and  the  parts 
weighed  the  averages  were  as  follows:  Entire  egg  5S.87  gm.,  albumin  35.30  gm., 
yolk  16.82  gm.,  shell,  etc.,  6.48  gm.,  percentage  of  error  in  weights  0.46.  Similar 
data  for  14  eggs  separated  after  boiling  are  as  follows :  Entire  egg  fresh  54.52 
gm.,  boiled  53.04  gm.,  albumin  30.61  gm.,  yolk  16.39  gm.,  shell,  etc.,  5.71  gm., 
percentage  of  error  in  weights  0.62. 

Diagrams  are  included  showing  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  eggs  and 
the  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation  in  the  open  air  and  the  relation  between  the 
weight  of  the  whole  egg  and  its  parts  in  eggs  separated  fresh  and  after  boil- 
ing. These  diagrams  show  some  positive  correlation  between  the  weight  of  the 
egg  and  (1)  its  loss  in  weight  by  evaporation  and  (2)  its  percentage  of  albumin, 
and  a  negative  correlation  between  the  weight  of  the  egg  and  the  percentage  of 
yolk.  No  correlation  was  found  between  the  weight  of  egg  and  the  percentage 
of  shell. 

niuBtrated  album  of  piereons,  E.  Schachtzable  (Illuatriertes  Prachticerk 
wSmtticher  Tauhenrassen,  Wurzhurg,  [1911],  pp.  IJ^  pU.  100,  figs.  7). — This 
contains  descriptions  and  colored  plates  of  all  breeds  of  pigeons  commonly  kept 
in  Ctermany. 

DAISY  FABHINGK-BAntTINO. 

Feeding  experiments  with  cows  and  calves,  J.  Michexs  (North  Carolina 
8ta.  Bui.  213,  pp.  89-97). — These  experiments  were  undertaken  to  determine  the 
relative  efficiency  of  narrow  and  medium  wide  rations  for  milk  production. 

Eight  cows  from  3  to  6  weeks  In  lactation  were  fed  3  periods  of  28  days  each. 
In  the  first  and  third  periods  the  feed  consisted  of  5  parts  cotton-seed  meal,  4 
parts  wheat  bran,  3  parts  corn  meal,  and  50  lbs.  corn  silage.  The  nutritive 
ratio  of  this  ration  was  about  1 : 4,  During  the  second  period  the  ration  was 
the  same  as  the  above,  except  that  2.5  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  was  replaced 
by  2.5  lbs.  of  com  meal,  giving  this  ration  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 :  57.  The 
results  of  this  test  indicate  that  the  narrow  ration  produced  7.5  per  cent  more 
milk  fat,  and  increased  the  fat  test  0.24  per  cent  and  the  live  weight  30  lbs.  The 
milk  yield  was  practically  the  same.  This  trial  was  duplicated  with  5  cows, 
except  that  the  narrow  ration  was  fed  during  the  first  and  third  periods,  and 
the  medium  ration  during  the  second.  The  narrow  ration  produced  7.6  per 
cent  more  milk  fat,  Increased  the  fat  test  0.17  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  milk 
93.4  lbs.,  the  live  weight  remaining  about  the  same. 
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To  test  the  relative  feeding  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  linseed  meal  ta 
milk  production  5  cows  in  the  early  stages  of  lactation  were  fed  3  periods  of  23 
days  each.  During  the  first  and  third  periods  the  rations  consisted  of  10  paits 
wheat  bran,  10  parts  cotton-seed  meal,  5  parts  corn  meal,  and  5  parta  linseed 
meal.  During  the  second  period  the  grain  ration  was  the  same  except  that  10 
parts  of  linseed  meal  were  given  and  5  parts  only  of  cotton-seed  meaL  Etdi 
cow  was  fed  45  lb&  daily  of  com  silage:  The  results  show  that  cotton-seed 
meal  gave  only  slightly  more  returns  than  linseed  meal.  Notwithstanding  the 
greater  cost  of  linseed  meal  the  author  advises  the  use  of  small  quantities  a 
account  of  its  tonic  effect. 

A  ration  containing  one-third  cotton-seed  meal,  supplemented  witli  com  aUase, 
produced  no  ill  effects  when  fed  to  cows  during  the  month  preceding  parturitioo 
and  to  heifers  ranging  from  6  to  18  months  of  age.  Old  pasteurized  skim  milk 
did  not  affect  calves,  except  that  when  badly  curdled  it  seemed  to  prodott  I 
scours.  Feeding  skim  milk  soared  with  pure  cultures  of  lactle-acid  l)acterii 
proved  efBcacious  in  checking  calf  scours.  I 

Protein  and  total  feed  requirements  for  milch  cows  (abmelklrithe),  J.  Has-  I 
SEN  (Ar5.  Deut.  Landw,  GeselL,  iOlO,  No.  171,  pp.  157). — X  series  of  coopen-  , 
tlve  feeding  experiments,  along  lines  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B^  19,pi  ' 
976),  with  cows  which  are  "milked  off,"  i.  e.,  mature  cows  which  are  to  be 
fattened  at  the  end  of  the  lactation  period. 

It  was  found  that  for  satisfactory  milk  production,  accompanied  br  a 
gain  in  weight  of  the  cows,  an  average  ration  for  cows  weighing  about  IjOOO 
kg.  live  weight  should  have  a  total  starch  value  of  from  14.3  to  14.4  kg.,  rf 
which  from  2.5  to  2.7  kg.  should  be  protein.  An  increase  of  protein  usoaBf 
raised  the  milk  yield  and  decreased  the  gain  in  weight.  These  proportkn 
however,  must  be  varied  to  suit  individual  cows. 

The  "  kilUng-out '*  system  of  dairying,  J.  J.  W.  Billihgsley  (Watt^tet 
Farmer,  S5  (1910),  No.  8,  p.  S50). ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  evil  effects  €■ 
the  future  of  dairying  by  the  "  killing-out "  system,  practiced  in  many  localities 
This  is  similar  to  the  "  mllking-off  "  system  noted  in  the  article  al>ove,  dairyDei 
purchasing  cows  of  traders  when  fresh  and  when  the  milk  fails  to  pay  for  their 
feed  selling  them  for  beef.  By  this  system  the  cow  dealer  and  dalrsrman  vatit 
money,  but  as  the  calves  are  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  every  cow,  no  mattff 
how  valuable  she  might  be  as  a  breeder,  is  consigned  to  the  shambles  at  i 
comparatively  young  age,  the  system  is  destined  to  retard  progress  in  tiie 
future  as  compared  with  the  breeding-up  system,  where  the  best  cows  are  re- 
tained as  breeders  for  several  years. 

Dairy  herd  records,  J.  H.  Shepferd  and  W.  B.  Richabds  (North  Dahoti 
Sta.  Bui.  91,  pp  129-168,  pis.  5).— This  bulletin  reports  the  records  of  the 
college  herd  from  1904  to  1910.  The  milk  records  of  24  cows  consisting  of  pure 
bred  and  grade  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  pure  bred  Red  Polls,  and  1  pure  bred 
Shorthorn  are  given  for  the  whole  period,  but  the  record  of  milk  tat  produced 
and  feed  consumed  has  been  kept  only  since  1907. 

The  average  amount  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  year  for  the  whole  pwlod 
wag  5,265.9  lbs.  During  the  years  1908  and  1909  the  averages  for  the  herd 
were,  milk  5,043.9  lbs.,  fat  206.8  Iba  at  a  cost  of  16.1  cts.  per  pound,  cost  of 
feed  $33.86,  net  profit  $44.76.  The  largest  net  profit  was  $67.90  and  the  smaller 
$20.47.  Tables  are  presented  showing  the  records  of  the  cows  for  their  cmd- 
plete  lactation  periods.  A  description  of  each  cow  and  photographs  of  laost 
of  them  are  included. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  of  some  breeds  of  Indian  cows  and  buffaloes 
and  its  variations. — ^I,  The  milk  of  some  breeds  of  Indian  cows,  A.  A.  Uvr 
GiTT  and  H.  H.  Mann  (Mem.  Dept.  Agr.  India,  Chem.  8er.,  2  (1911),  No.  1, 
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pp.  61,  pis.  2). — ^This  contains  data  on  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  cows 
belonging  to  the  Slnd  and  Gir  bieeda  The  average  figures  for  the  fat  content 
of  the  Gir  breed  were  morning  milk  5.2  per  cent  and  evening  milk  6.2  per 
cent,  and  for  the  Slnd  breed  the  corresponding  figures  were  6  and  6.3  per 
cent  respectively.  The  factors  affecting  the  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk 
ore  discussed. 

Progrrees  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin,  H.  C.  Taylor  and  0.  E.  Lbb 
i  Wisconsin  8ta.  BiU,  210,  pp.  S-^0,  pL  1,  maps  i8). ^This  bulletin  reviews  the 
progress  made  during  the  decade  from  1000  to  1910  in  the  dairy  industry,  which 
it  is  stated  has  become  the  most  important  branch  in  agriculture  in  Wisconsin. 
The  distribution  of  cows,  the  relative  progress  of  the  creamery,  cheese^  and  con- 
densing industries,  the  influence  of  quality  of  cream  on  the  butter  industry,  and 
the  division  of  territory  between  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are  dis- 
cussed and  graphically  represented  by  means  of  maps.  Appendixes  give  statis- 
tics by  counties  of  cheese  factories,  creameries,  and  skimming  stations,  and  of 
creamery  butter  and  factory  cheese  production. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Hungary,  G.  Gobini  {Agr,  Mod,,  15  (1909),  No.  S2, 
pp.  4S6,  W;  Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig,  Agr.  [Paris],  10  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  SIS, 
SlJi:  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Dis- 
eases, 2  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  1102, 1103).— A  general  and  statistical  article  on  the 
growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Hungary  in  recent  years. 

Dairy  inspection  in  Bavaria,  1908-1910  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Bayem,  1  (1911), 
No.  10,  pp.  717-751). — ^A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  dairy  inspector  of 
Bavaria  in  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  It  contains  statistics  and  a  discussion  of  the 
dairying  industry  in  Bavaria. 

Beport  of  the  experiment  station  and  school  for  dairyincr  at  Wresehen, 
H.  TiEMANN  {Ber.  Vers.  Stat.  u.  Lehranst.  Molkto.  Wreschen,  1910-11,  pp.  16). — 
A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  station,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  trials  of 
dairy  apparatus  and  analytical  work  with  milk  and  milk  products. 

Notices  of  Judgment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  995, 1002, 1018, 
1028,  1033,  p.  1  each). — ^These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  powdered  milk  and 
the  misbranding  of  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

The  hygienic  value  of  milk  in  Portugal,  A.  Pibes  de  Lima  (O  Valor  hy- 
ffienico  do  Leite  do  Porto.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Portugal,  1911,  pp.  153,  charts  6).— A 
summary  of  investigations  of  the  production  and  analysis  of  sanitary  milk,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  chemical  constants  and  bacterial  counts  made  of  market 
milk  obtained  from  different  places  in  Portugal. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

[Pasteurizing  milk  for  children],  B.  Hanne  {Gsndhts.  Ingen.,  34  (1911), 
No  27,  pp.  489-498,  figs.  3). — Successful  trials  are  reported  in  pasteurizing  milk 
after  bottling  with  a  new  type  of  pasteurizer,  which  is  illustrated  and  described. 

Pasteurizing  of  children's  milk,  M.  Neisseb  ('Gsndhts.  Ingen,,  34  (1911), 
No.  37,  pp.  690-693). — ^A  criticism  of  the  method  of  pasteurizing  noted  above. 

Care  of  milk  (Mo.  Bui.  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Health,  27  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  141- 
143). — ^A  compilation  of  data  regarding  the  protection  of  milk  in  the  dairy, 
during  transportation,  and  in  the  home,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  use 
in  infant  feeding. 

The  importance  of  a  certified  or  pasteurized  butter,  A.  F.  Hess  (Jour. 
Amer,  Med.  Assoc,  57  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  561,  562). — Inasmuch  as  cream  con- 
tains a  larger  percentage  of  tubercle  bacilli  than  the  milk  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  and  the  viability  of  bacilli  even  in  salted  butter  has  been  demon- 
strated, it  is  urged  that  butter  should  be  made  of  pasteurized  cream.  Although 
certified  butter  Is  considered  the  ideal  product  it  is  deemed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  masses  because  of  the  extra  cost. 
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Yeasty  flavored  butter,  L.  F.  Rosenoben,  {Meddel.  OeniralafuU  FonSkam. 
Jordbruksomrddet,  1911,  ^o.  ^6*.  pp.  12;  Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  26  {1911),  No.  t9, 
pp.  269,  270;  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amen  Cream,,  32  {1911),  No,  19,  pp,  702- 
704), — ^The  author  found  that  by  overripening  a  starter  contaminated  with 
Bacillu8  lactis  acMi  (Leichmann)  this  species  appears  sooner  or  later  aeoom- 
panied  by  yeast  fungi  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities.  The  bacteria  wete  tlws 
considered  not  the  direct  cause  of  yeasty  taste  in  butter,  but  indirectly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  favored  the  development  of  the  yeast  in  the  starter,  tbe  ccaam. 
and  the  butter.  This  apparently  explains  why  a  yeasty  taste  occurs  in  butter, 
where  the  ripening  temperature  usually  is  below  20**  C,  as  although  this  l8  a 
temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  the  long  lactic-acid  bacteria  grow  it  is 
favorable  to  the  yeast.  Directions  for  handling  the  milk  in  order  to  prevent  tbe 
defect  are  given. 

Batter  scoring  contest  for  1910,  L.  M.  Davis  {Calif artUa  Bta.  Cira,  IpO,  pp. 
2-27,  figs,  2). — ^This  is  the  report  of  the  second  annual  educational  butter-acoriiig 
contest  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  i\283).  The  method  of  scoring  the  butter  is  noted  and 
methods  of  making  the  highest  and  lowest  scoring  butters  are  described.  Sug- 
gestions are  ofiferod  for  improving  the  quality  of  cream  delivered  at  creamerieB^ 
and  notes  are  given  on  the  efficiency  of  the  cream  cooler  and  the  ettect  of 
insulating  cream  can&  A  formula  is  given  for  calculating  the  overrun,  togetlier 
with  directions  for  making  the  Babcock  test  for  milk  fkt  in  butter. 

"  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  noticed  in  connection  with  the  aecond 
contest,  as  well  as  the  first,  is  the  poor  quality  of  cream  which  is  generally 
received  at  California  creameries." 

Experiments  in  making  cheese  with  pure  cultures,  O.  Qratz,  {KU4fieL 
K6zlem,y  14  {1911),  No,  3,  pp,  4^8-432,  fig,  i).— In  the  manufacture  of  Ovir 
cheese  the  addition  of  from  0.5  to  2  per  cent  of  the  pure  culture  lactic-acid 
bacteria  of  the  Streptococci  group  hastened  ripening  and  Improved  the  texture 
and  flavor.  Less  than  0.5  per  cent  was  without  any  appreciable  eifect.  With 
cultures  of  Ba<HUu€  casei  the  characteristic  flavor  of  the  cheese  was  lost 
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Handbook  of  comparative  microscopic  anatomy  of  domesticated  anlmala, 
W.  Ellenbebgeb  (Handhuch  dcr  vergleichcnden  milkroskopischen  Anatomic  det 
Uausticre.  Berlin,  1911,  vol,  3,  pp.  XXl-\-556,,  figs.  493).— In  this  third  and  final 
volume  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  777)  the  digestive  system  is  dealt  with  by  W.  Ellen- 
berger,  the  respiratory  system  by  M.  von  Sussdorf,  and  the  diaphragm  and 
serosa  by  A.  Trautmann. 

In  regard  to  the  Influence  of  bacterial  toxins  upon  animal  tissue,  W.  Yixa- 
HUFF  {Arch,  Path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  [Virchow^,  201  {1910),  No.  5.  pp.  419-427, 
pi,  1;  ahs,  in  Ztschr,  Immunitcttsf.  u.  Expi,  Ther,,  II,  Ret.,  S  {1910),  No.  9,  p. 
898). — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  various  histological  changes  which  occur  in 
the  more  imiwrtant  organs  in  acute  and  chronic  poisoning  by  bacterial  toxins^ 
The  action  upon  the  kidney,  suprarenals,  spleen,  lungs,  and  heart,  and  the  local 
reaction  are  considered. 

The  distribution  of  hemolysins,  agglutinins,  and  poisons  in  fungi,  espe- 
cially the  Amanitas,  the  Entolomas,  the  Lactarius,  and  the  Inocybes,  W.  W. 
FoED  {Jonr.  Pharmacol,  and  Expt.  Ther.,  2  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  285-318). — "The 
fungi  which  are  known  to  be  poisonous  to  man,  such  as  A.  muscaria,  A.  phal- 
loides,  A.  vema,  A.  virosa,  L.  torminosus,  L.  nvidus,  and  Clitocyhe  illudens,  are 
acutely  poisonous  to  animals  on  subcutaneous  inoculation,  in  but  2  instances, 
L.  uvidus  and  C.  illudens,  this  poisonous  action  being  limited  to  guinea  pigs. 

"A  number  of  other  species,  such  as  A.  chlorinosma.  A,  porphyria,  A.  morri*sii, 
A,  spreta,  I,  infelix,  and  others,  the  properties  of  whichhave  not  apparently 
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been  tested,  resemble  tbe  poisonous  fonns  so  closely  in  their  action  upon  animals 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  tbat  their  ingestion  by  man  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
serious  consequences. 

"  Certain  genera,  such  as  the  Bntolomas  and  the  Hypholoma%  exhibit  a  uni- 
form toxicity  for  guinea  pigs  only  (except  E,  sirioiifus,  which  Is  poisonous  also 
to  rabbits).  These  genera  Include  both  edible  and  poisonous  species^  but  no 
fatalities  have  thus  far  been  reported  fk^m  their  consumption.  Further  «c- 
perience  must  determine  in  bow  many  of  these  e^MCies  the  poisonous  substances 
found  are  harmful  when  taken  into  the  Intestinal  tract  of  man. 

''  The  fungi  described  in  this  paper  which  are  known  to  be  edible  are  ^ther 
free  from  action  upon  both  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  or  produce  at  times  a  chronic 
intoxication  in  guinea  pigs  only.  A  number  of  fungi  whose  properties  are  not 
described  in  the  literature  are  without  action  upon  animals,  'niose  species  are 
in  all  probability  harmless  to  man. 

"  Poisonous  fungi  may  be  diyided  into  8  groups,  (a)  tiioee  containing  poisons 
acting  on  the  nerve  centers,  example.  A,  tnusewia;  (b)  those  producing  de- 
generative changes  in  the  internal  organs,  examples,  A.  phalloideSf  A.  iwrna, 
etc.;  (c)  those  caushig  gastro-iatestinal  disturbanoes  of  a  more  or  less  violent 
character,  examples,  L.  tormmosusy  C,  illudena,  E.  Mnuaium,  etc." 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  884). 

Leucoprotease  and  antlleuooprotease,  C.  H.  B.  Bbadlet  (Jour.  Hyg,  [0am- 
brWi^e],  10  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  209-^30,  figs.  2-;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc  [London], 
98  {1910),  No.  577,  /,  pp.  795,  796 ) .— "  Lymphoprotease  is  a  pepsin-like  enzym 
associated  with  mononuclear  leucocytes.  Leucoprotease  is  a  trypsln-like  enzym 
associated  with  polynuclear  leucocytes,  and  was  in  the  present  experiments 
obtained  from  pus  cells.  Experiments  on  its  rate  of  action  are  given.  It  acts 
only  in  neutral  or  faintly  alJmline  media.  The  antitryptic  action  of  serum 
varies  in  different  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal  under  different  conditions 
(disease,  etc.).  In  the  present  experiments,  the  variation  in  mammals  was 
slight,  and  immunization  with  leucoprotease  caused  only  a  small  increase  of 
antitryptic  activity.    Goats  were  the  animals  used." 

[Diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Mexico]  (^«too.  Agr,  Cent.  [Mewico}, 
1909,  Bols.  15,  pp.  IS,  pl8,  2,  figs.  2;  21,  pp.  12,  pU.  S;  1910,  BoU,  40,  pp.  4S,  pi.  1, 
figs.  13;  42,  pp.  27). — In  these  bulletins  E.  L.  Vallejo  discusses  bovine  piroplas- 
mosis,  the  affection  of  sheep  due  to  Oestrus  ovis,  and  liver  rot  in  ruminants,  and 
E.  Fernandez  an  affection  of  equinee,  that  occurs  in  the  States  of  Tabasco, 
Chiapas,  Vera  Cruz,  etc.,  and  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  Burypelma  Umgipes. 

Beport  of  the  territorial  veterinarian,  V.  A.  Nobgaabd  ([Bien.]  Rpt.  Bd. 
Comrs.  Agr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  1909-10,  pp.  175-231,  pis.  13). — In  this  report 
on  the  details  of  the  work  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  stock  disease  are 
included.  Reports  of  the  assistant  and  deputy  veterinarians  are  appended, 
the  former  giving  accounts  of  investigations  of  redwater  in  cattle,  ^e  worm  in 
chickens,  and  sheep  botflies  in  California  rams  on  the  island  of  Lanai. 

Annual  reports  of  proceedings  under  the  diseases  of  animals  aots,  the 
markets  and  fairs  (weighing  of  cattle)  acts,  etc,  for  the  year  1910  {Bd,  Agr. 
and  Fisheries  [London],  [Vet.  Dept],  Ann.  Rpts.  Proo.  1910,  pp.  108,  pis.  i?).— 
The  reports  of  the  chief  veterinary  officer,  S.  Stockman  (pp.  4-82),  and  of  the 
assistant  secretary  animals  division,  A.  W.  Anstruther  (pp.  88--60)  include 
accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  hog  cholera  (swine 
fever),  glanders,  anthrax,  sheep  scab,  a  trypanosome  of  British  cattle,  bracken- 
I)oisoning,  warbles,  etc.,  and  of  the  habits  of  Ho^maphysalis  punctata.  Plates 
showing  the  occurrence  of  hog  cholera  and  sheep  scab  from  1908  to  1910  are 
included. 

Various  statistical  data  on  the  occurrence  of  diseases,  international  trade 
in  animals,  etc.,  are  presented  in  an  appendix.  ~"         '   "       'O'^ 
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In  regard  to  the  dinffnoeis  of  anthniT  with  the  precipitation  metiiod, 
K.  BiEBBAUM  (BerUn.  Tierarztk  Wchn^chr^  27  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  202-204).— 
The  results  show  that  it  is  possible,  as  previously  shown  by  Asooii,*  to  d^ect 
antlirax  after  putrefaction  has  taken  place  and  where  the  iMicteriologieal  ex- 
amination lias  failed  to  reveal  it 

Bndemic  Xalta  (Mediterranean)  fever  in  Texas  with  the  isolation  of  the 
Microooocos  melitensis  from  two  patients,  EL  B.  Qkntbt  and  T.  Li.  Fbbkh- 
BAUGB  {Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Abwc,  57  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  889-891,  flffs.  2). —This 
is  a  report  of  a  laboratory  and  clinical  study  of  2  cases  of  Malta  fever  in  man, 
which  had  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  26»  p.  685),  and  which  bad  entered 
on  a  relapse. 

The  organism  isolated  from  the  blood  was  found  to  agglutinate  a  sQedSc 
serum  in  high  dilution,  to  render  milk  alkaline,  and  not  to  ferment  glucose.  In 
practically  all  respects  the  organism  resembled  M.  melUenaU.  The  temfiaature 
cliarts,  blood  cell  counts,  and  symptoms  are  given  in  detalL 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  "  endemic  Malta  fev^  exists  in  Texas  at  tbe 
present  time." 

Bndemic  Malta  (Mediterranean)  fever  in  Tesa%  B.  B.  Qkntbt  and  T.  L. 
Fesenbaugh  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  57  {1911),  No.  13,  pp.  IO45-IO48,  figt. 
S), — Continuing  previous  work  the  authors  report  the  clinical  and  laboratory 
findings  with  6  new  cases  of  Malta  fever.  In  2  of  these  cases  goat's  milk  waa 
not  drunk  at  all,  but  the  patients,  who  were  children,  played  in  dusty  goat  pena 

In  addition,  a  bacteriological  examination  was  made  of  some  animals  from 
a  goat  herd  (9  angoras,  2  Spanish,  and  12  Maltese  female  goats)  from  which  the 
milk  taken  by  some  of  the  patients  was  obtained.  The  serum  from  8  of  these 
goats  (34.7  per  cent)  agglutinated  the  Micrococcus  mel/Hei^9is.  M.  meUtenris 
was  not  isolated  from  the  goats. 

[Bndemic  Malta  (Mediterranean)  fever  in  Texas],  R  B.  Gbnibt  and  T.  L. 
Fbbbnbauoh  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  57  {1911),  No.  14,  p.  1127). — According 
to  this  report,  26  out  of  128  goats  taken  from  3  herds  which  contained  in  all 
about  3,000  animals,  gave  a  positive  agglutination  test  for  Micrococcus  meli- 
ietisis.  '*Only  8  of  these  had  milk  and  they  only  in  small  quantity.  Speci- 
mens of  milk  plated  out  on  glucose-nutrose-litmus-agar  gave  a  negative  result 
for  If.  melitensis  in  each  instance.** 

The  results  obtained  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  trypanblue  in  the 
plasmosis  of  domesticated  animals  with  especial  reference  to  gall  sicknesa, 
G.  T.  Henderson  {Vet.  Rec,  24  {1911),  No.  1199,  p.  -^).— The  author  reports  3 
cases  of  gall  sickness  due  to  Anaplasma  margvnale  and  PiropUwna  mutans^  in 
which  trypanblue  was  used  with  beneficial  resulta  He  states  that  he  has 
found  trypanblue  to  give  highly  successful  results  in  all  the  piroplasmoses  of 
domesticated  animals  other  than  that  due  to  P.  parvum. 

The  transmission  of  SpirochflBta  duttoni,  E.  Hindus  {Parasitology,  4  {1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  133-149). — ^**About  30  per  cent  of  the  Omithodoros  moubata  from 
Uganda  have  been  found  to  be  immune  to  infection  with  Spirochata  duitonu  .  . . 

*'  The  spirochetal  infection  that  may  follow  the  bite  of  an  infected  O.  mtnibata 
results  from  the  entrance  of  the  infective  material,  excreted  by  the  tick  whilst 
feeding,  into  the  open  wound  caused  by  the  tick's  bite.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
the  inoculation  of  infective  material  from  the  salivary  glands." 

Sleeping  sickness  and  animal  trypanosomiases .  in  Senegal,  A«  Thiboux 
and  L.  d'Anfseviixe  de  la  Salle  {La  Maladie  du  SommeU  et  les  Trypanoso- 

•Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  Sez.  Prat..  33  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  329-335;  Ztschr.  Infek- 
tionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  7  (1910),  No.  5-6,  pp.  376-379;  Centbl.  Bakt 
[etc.],  1.  Aht,  Orig.,  68  (1911),  No.  1.  pp.  63-70,  figs.  2.  ^  t 
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nUases  Animales  au  84n^gaL  Paris,  1911,  pp,  VII-{'200,  figs.  17).— Part  1  of 
this  work  (pp.  1-166)  treats  of  sleeping  sickness  and  part  2  (pp.  167-188)  of 
the  animal  trypanosomiases  occurring  in  Senegal.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  species  of  Olosslna  found  in  Senegal,  their  geographical  distribution,  liabits, 
etc    The  preface  is  hy  A.  Laveran. 

Strongyloides  inf eettons  in  man  and  A^niTni^ia  in  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zoiie» 
S.  T.  Daslinq  (Jour.  EiDpU  Med,,  H  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  1-24,  pls.  5).— "From 
a  study  of  strongyloides  infections  in  man  and  animals  in  this  region,  it  has 
been  determined,  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Grass!,  Galmette,  and  others, 
that  they  are  not  causative  factors  in  the  production  of  diarrhea.  The  mother 
^rorm,  however,  burrows  into  the  mucosa  and  deposits  her  ova  there.  Certain 
tissue  reactions  take  place  and  are  evidenced  by  the  cellular  proliferation  in 
those  portions  of  the  intestines  occupied  by  the  nematodes 

"  In  animals,  there  is  an  associated  anemia,  not  positively  attributable  to 
the  strongyloides,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  attributable  to  any  other  cause. 
It  is  possible  that  Strongyloides  stercoralis  may  cause  some  degree  of  anemia 
In  man.  The  amount  is  indeterminable  in  this  region  among  hospital  cases  on 
account  of  the  associated  hook-worm  disease  or  malaria. 

"Portals  of  entry  for  various  microorganisms  are  made  by  the  mother 
worm  and  her  larvse  in  the  small  intestine,  and,  while  no  case  of  general 
bacterial  infection  has  been  proved  to  have  arisen  in  this  way,  its  occurrence 
is  possible  and  highly  probable.  .  .  . 

"  From  a  correlation  of  culture  study  with  the  results  of  a  histological  ex- 
amination of  the  invaded  mucosa,  this  explanation  of  the  derivation  of  the  two 
phases  is  suggested.  The  mother  worm  in  the  intestinal  tract  has  two  kinds 
of  progeny;  (a)  those  expelled  into  the  crypts  or  lumen,  and  (b)  those  im- 
bedded in  the  intestinal  wall.  One  lot  becomes  larvae  of  either  the  direct  or 
indirect  phase;  the  other  lot  of  the  opposite  phase.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  intraepithelial  cell-developed  larvse  furnish  the  direct  phase,  while  the 
embryos  expelled  directly  from  the  mother  become  the  indirect  phase  larv».  .  .  . 

"  Gold  merely  inhibits  the  development  of  the  larvie  into  either  the  filariform 
(direct)  or  into  the  sexually  differentiated  adults,  and  does  not  alter  the  anlage. 

"  The  resistant  as  well  as  the  infecting  form  is  the  filariform  larva,  and  all 
chemical  larvicides  must  be  directed  against  this  form.  Thymol  and  an  alka- 
line cresol  resin  soap  were  found  to  be  effective  larvicides  for  the  filariform 
larvffi." 

Two  new  strongyloides  of  the  monkey  and  ant  bear  are  described.  (Cultures 
of  these  nematodes  show  a  predominance  of  the  indirect  mode  of  development. 

Is  lupus  bovine  tubercuIosisP  C.  Engelbbeth  (Monatsh.  PrakU  Dermatol., 
50  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.247-252;  ahs.  in  CenthL  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  it  (1910), 
No.  22-2i,  p.  707). — ^Lupus  in  man  is  caused,  according  to  this  author,  by  the 
bovine  type  of  bacillus. 

Experimental  infection  of  nuunznals,  birds,  and  cold-blooded  vertebrates 
by  homogenous  cultures  of  Koch's  tubercle  bacillus,  F.  Abloing  (Compt. 
Bend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  €8  (1910),  No.  14,  pp.  701-703;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  1.  Ahi.,  Ref.,  47  (1910),  No.  22-24,  p.  714).— The  author  tested  the  patho- 
genic action  of  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  cultivated  deep  in  bouillon 
upon  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  found  that  in  cultivating  by  such  means 
the  bacillus  loses  much  of  its  virulence. 

The  following  order  of  susceptibility  was  established  for  mammals,  viz, 
bovine,  sheep,  goat,  rabbit,  and  dog;  for  birds,  the  fowl  and  pigeon;  and  for 
cold-blooded  vertebrates,  the  frog  and  fish.  In  the  ruminants  the  severest 
pathological  condition  was  found  to  occur  in  the  lungs,  while  in  the  rabbit  it 
was  present  in  the  liver  and  spleen.    In  the  frog  and  fish  the  changes  mani- 
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fested  themselyes  in  the  serous  membranes.    In  the  dog  no  nmcroBcopicBl 
changes  were  visible. 

The  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  tlM  antif  onnin-Ugrola  method,  witli 
particular  reference  to  intestinal  tuberculosis,  H.  Hall  ( Vher  den  Naehwoti 
der  TuherkelhazUlen  durch  das  Antiformin-IAgroinverfahren  unter  betonderer 
BeruokHchiiffung  der  Darmtuberkulose,  iMmg.  Dist.^  Univ,  Oies^en,  2M9,  p^ 
t9;  rev.  in  ZUchr.  Fleisch  u.  MilcMiyg,,  21  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  218.  £19).— Haae- 
rodt's  procedure  was  utilized  in  these  tests,  and  with  it  the  author  determined 
that  all  bacilli  which  were  contained  in  the  feces  of  dieep,  boyines*  and  dogs. 
with  the  exception  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  were  dissolved.  It  is  pointed  cmt. 
however,  that  tubercle  bacilli  which  had  been  exposed  tor  24  hours  to  a  15 
per  cent  antlformin  solution  were  not  capable  of  producing  tuberculoaiB  io 
guinea  pigs. 

In  regard  to  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  of  Busso's  nathylene 
blue  reaction  for  tuberculosis,  J.  von  Szab6kt  iZt9dhr.  Tu^erkulote,  17  iJ911), 
No,  3y  pp.  261^67) . — According  to  Russo  this  reaction  is  as  accurate  as  EHirUch's 
diazo  reaction  and  is  lees  complicated.  The  test  consists  of  adding  from  4  to 
5  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  methylene  blue  solution  to  from  4  to  5  cc  of  nrtiie 
After  shaking  the  mixture,  if  the  reaction  is  positive  the  urine  assomes  an 
emerald-green  color,  but  if  negative  it  remains  blue.  The  test  was  tried  with 
•'K)  nontuberculous  subjects  and  with  196  tuberculous  patients,  of  whom  ao  were 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  65  in  the  second,  and  100  in  the  tliird. 

From  the  tests  the  author  concludes  that  the  reaction  is  of  very  little  value 
as  a  diagnostic  agent,  but  that  where  the  reaction  Is  constantly  present  In  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  it  indicates  a  bad  prognosis.  He  considers  it  nearly  as 
valuable  as  Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction,  and  believes  that  it  would  be  adviaable 
to  introduce  it  in  general  practice  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  He  does  not 
consider  the  reaction  a  purely  colorimetric  one. 

Tests  in  regard  to  the  action  of  various  tuberculins  when  given  iatenudJy, 
T.  Pfeifpeb  and  J.  Leyackeb  (Wiener  Klin.  WchnBchr.,  23  (1910),  No.  50.  pp. 
1797-1799,  fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Ztsohr.  ImmunUaUf.  «.  Ewpt.  Ther.,  11,  Bef..  S  (1910), 
No.  IS,  p.  1101). — ^Neither  old  nor  new  tuberculin  nor  other  tuberculins  (intaber- 
toxyl  capsules  containing  0.002  cc.  of  old  and  0.002  cc  of  new  tuberculin  (Koch), 
0.2  gm.  of  creosote  carbonate,  and  0.02  gm.  of  atozyl  phthlsoremld  capsnlsB 
containing  new  tuberculin  and  tuberol)  when  glv^i  per  os  yielded  any  reac- 
tions typical  of  tuberculin. 

Convenient  table  in  the  use  of  tubereulln%  G.  H.  Kbbss  (Jow.  Ajmer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  56  (1911),  No.  17,  pp.  1262,  125S).—This  is  a  table  for  calculating  the 
dilution  of  tuberculins  for  proper  dosage. 

Anthrax  and  piroplasniosis  in  bovines,  S.  Gaiausera  (Cflin.  Vet.  [MHan]. 
Bez.  Prat.,  S3  (1910),  No.  S2,  pp.  505-508;  ahs.  Rev.  Q4n.  M4d.  Y^t..  17  (1911), 
No.  202,  pp.  579-580).— The  differentiation  of  anthrax  and  piroplasmoels  In 
the  cadaver  is  discussed,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  distinguishing  them  in 
meat  inspection  work. 

Actinomycosis  in  cows'  udders,  J.  BmnocH  (Jour.  Meat  and  MUk  Evg..  1 
(1911),  No.  6,  pp.  S2S,  S24,  fig.  1).—X  brief  account  of  a  case  of  this  affection. 

On  the  action  of  Senedo  alkaloids  and  the  causation  of  the  hepatio  cir- 
rhosis of  cattle  (Fictou,  Molteno,  or  Winton  disease),  A.  IL  Cushivt  (Jow. 
Pharmacol,  and  Expt.  Ther.,  2  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  531-^48) .--The  author's  ex- 
periments indicate  that  the  alkaloids  of  Senedo  latifoUus  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  symptoms  and  lesions  characteristic  of  this  disease.  His  lemlts 
seem  to  indicate  that  8.  jacohwa  is  devoid  of  the  properties  of  8.  toM/oUiw 
whether  the  plant  is  grown  in  England  or  in  Canada.  "  This  is  however  in- 
compatible with  the  results  of  Gilruth  and  Pethlck,  who  showed  deflnitrily 
that  the  disease  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand  is  due  to  this  species.    The  dls- 
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crepancy  between  these  results  and  mine  may  probably  arise  either  from  the 
plant  from  which  my  preparations  were  made  having  been  collected  at  the 
wrong  season,  or  possibly  from  the  poisonous  principle  having  undergone 
change  into  some  inert  form  in  the  course  of  preparation  or  drying. 

**  8,  sylvatious  collected  in  Yorkshire  in  August  proved  equally  inactive, 
fif.  vulfforis  or  common  groundsel  collected  in  England  and  prepared  in  the 
same  way  proved  poisonous,  a  cat  which  received  the  extract  from  2  gm.  of 
the  dried  plant  dying  in  10  days  with  symptoms  resembling  those  arising  from 
senecifoline,  but  with  more  marked  diarrhea.  The  post-mortem  findings  were 
slmflar  to  those  observed  from  soiecifoline." 

In  rogurd  to  tlie  enzym  and  streptococci  content  of  milk  obtained  under 
aseptio  conditions,  W.  Rullmawn  {Arch.  Hyg.,  73  {tdlO),  No.  1,  pp.  81-1^).— 
Out  of  84  milks  which  were  obtained  under  aseptic  conditions  20  were  found 
to  be  free  from  bacteria,  and  with  a  great  many  samples  the  number  of 
organisms  was  from  2  to  5  germs  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  ensym  content  was  determined  in  the  20  germ-free  samples,  and  from 
this  it  could  be  noted  that  catalase,  direct  oxidase,  peroxidase,  Schardinger's 
ensym,  and  diastase  are  original  constituents  of  milk,  while  reductase,  hydro- 
genase,  and  salolase  are  of  bacterial  origin.  In  these  tests  it  was  often  pos- 
sible to  detect  strains  of  micrococci  which  were  capable  of  producing  reductase 
and  catalase  in  sterile  milk  and  at  a  temperature  of  ST"*  G.  It  was  also  noted 
that  milks  obtained  from  cows  affected  with  mastitis  contained  a  large  amount 
of  catalase,  Schardinger's  enzym,  and  reductase*  and  that  Schardinger*» 
roaggnt  could  be  decolerixed  by  artificially  sterilized  germ-free  milk,  though  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  was  required  than  with  ordinary  milk.  The 
author  was  also  able  to  note  that  the  teats  on  each  side  of  the  udder  were  inti- 
mately connected.  When  large  amounts  of  leucocjrtes  were  present  in  the 
milk  the  acidity  content  of  the  milk  was  low,  and  a  decrease  of  the  bacterial 
content  of  milk  took  place  when  the  milk  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long 
period. 

In  regard  to  the  mastitis  problem,  the  author  concludes  that  the  Trommsdorff 
leucocyte  test  is  of  great  value  as  a  diagnostic  agent,  and  where  an  unusually 
large  sediment  has  been  obtained  in  the  centrifuge  tube  he  recommends  a 
Bilcrescopic  examination  for  streptococci  and  also  the  inoculation  of  the  sedi- 
mcBt  into  bouillon.  Ernst's  tester  for  detecting  mastitis,  according  to  the 
avthor,  is  an  efllcient  apparatus  for  the  control  of  the  disease  in  the  barn  and 
Is  easily  handled. 

In  regard  to  the  biology  of  the  Itog  erysipelas  bacillus  and  two  organisms 
which  are  Bftorphologrieally  similar,  Schifp  (DeHt.  TierdrztU  Wchnschr.,  18 
{1919),  No.  «,  pp.  118-117;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg.,  2t  ( WW),  No.  i, 
pp.  20,  21).— Two  bacilli  were  isolated  from  a  bovine  (A)  and  from  chickens 
(B),  which  closely  resembled  BtuMlus  eryHpelatis  suis.  These  were  subjected 
to  a  biological  examination  (ai^lutination  and  opposite  immunization),  the 
results  of  which  rtwwed  that  the  (B)  bacillus  was  identical  with  the  erysipelas 
bacillus.  This  bacillus,  according  to  the  author,  had  an  increased  virulence,  and 
in  this  way  was  capable  of  producUig  a  lethal  Infection  in  the  fbwl  but  when 
cultivated  in  the  laboratory  it  lost  much  of  its  aggressiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  like  other  erysipelas  strains,  it  retained  its  toxicity  for  mice  for  a  long 
period  of  timeu 

Xurrina,  a  trypanosoBial  disease  of  equines  in  Paztama,  S.  T.  DAtLnro 
(Jour.  Infec.  Diseaaea,  8  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  467-485*  fUf^  i).--Thls  is  a  report 
of  studies  of  the  fatal  type  of  equine  tryimnosominsis  known  in  Panama  as 
'*  Diurrlna  "  and  "  derrengadera,"  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  pre- 
vlCHiBly  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  486).  It  is  stated  that  at  least  23  animals  were 
destroyed  by  this  disease  during  the  year  prior  to  April,  1910.  ^ 
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''The  chief  distinguishing  features  of  the  disease  are  anemia, 
emaciation  and  edema,  conjunctiyal  ecchymoses,  conJunctlYitls,  pyrexia,  and 
some  posterla  paresis.  The  pathological  findings  are  constant  and  characteristic : 
Splenic  capsular  ecchymoses;  acute  hemorrrhagic  nephritis,  with  acute  glmnem- 
litis  and  petchise;  hemorrhages  in  renal  lymph  nodes;  epicardial  and  endocardial 
ecchymoses;  and  less  constantly  pleural,  peritoneal,  and  conjunctival  eechy- 
moseSi  and  pleural  effusion.  The  blood  changes  are  those  of  anemia  with 
lymphocytosis.  There  is  much  phagocytosis  of  blood  pigment  by  endotfaeUal 
cells  of  the  liver  and  iH)leen. 

"  The  disease  is  probably  transmitted  mechanically  by  flies  through  the  broken 
skin  of  cuts  and  various  wounds.  Saddle  horses  were  not  infected,  and  there 
are  no  evidences  that  any  animals  were  infected  by  means  of  Stcnnoxys  or 
tabanids  or  by  ticks  or  bats. 

"The  epidemic,  which  threatened  to  destroy  several  hundred  mules  and 
horses,  has  been  controlled  (there  having  been  no  new  case  in  6  months)  by 
detection  of  infected  animals,  by  means  of  dally  routine  temperature  records 
throughout  the  corral,  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  of  all  animals 
having  a  temperature  above  lOO"*  F.,  the  isolation  in  screened  stables  of  Infectefl 
animals  or  suspects,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  Infected  animals." 

The  probable  mode  of  infection  and  the  methods  used  in  oontrollin^  an 
outbreak  of  equine  trypanosomiasis  (murrina)  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zome^ 
S.  T.  Dablino  (ParaHtology,  4  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  8S-86).—The  information 
here  presented  Is  included  In  the  account  above  noted. 

luTestlgations  of  Beschalseuche,  Zwick  and  Fischeb  (Arh.  K.  Gandht9amL, 
S6  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  i-lOS,  figs.  22,  charts  24;  ahs.  in  Sleeping  firidmevt  Bur. 
[London]  Bui.,  S  {1911),  No.  23,  pp.  28-31).— The  authors  point  out  that  this 
disease  of  horses  has  been  prevalent  at  times  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
ESurope  for  the  last  100  years.  The  following  conclusions  arrived  at  are  based 
on  examinations  of  26  infected  horses : 

"  Besch&lseuche  Is  caused  by  trypanosomes  which  in  their  essential  char- 
acteristics correspond  with  Trypanosoma  eqwkperdvm.  These  trypanosomes  are, 
like  those  of  dourlne,  transmissible  to  small  experimental  animals,  as  well  as 
to  cats,  dogs,  and  horses.  They  produce  in  these  animals  a  disease  picture 
which  completely  corresponds  with  that  of  artificially  produced  dourine.  Sheep 
also  have  shown  themselves  susceptible  to  infection ;  on  the  other  hand,  several 
attempts  made  to  Infect  a  goat  and  a  cow  failed.  Besch&lseuche  and  dourine 
are  essentially  identical  diseases.  The  trypanosomes  in  pregnant  animals  sick 
of  Beschftlseuche  can  pass  from  the  mother  to  the  young.  Beschftlseuche  does 
not  spread  except  by  coitus;  the  transmission  of  the  disease  in  natural  condi- 
tions does  not  occur  by  Intermediaries  (biting  files).  For  demonstrations  of 
the  trypanosomes  in  horses  suspected  of  the  disease  one  may  use,  (1)  the 
microscopical  examination  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  urethra, 
as  well  as  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  local  skin  swellings  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  appearance,  and  moreover  cultures  in  blood  bouillon;  (2)  inoculation 
under  the  skin  or  the  peritoneum  of  white  mice,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  dogs 
of  the  fluid  contents  of  these  specific  skin  swellings  and,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  experimental  animals,  of  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  defibrlnated  and 
centrifuged  blood  diluted  with  physiological  salt  solution.  Agglutination  and 
the  fixation  of  complement  are  not,  as  far  as  observations  go,  suitable  methods 
for  diagnosis  of  Besch&lseuche.  The  serum  of  a  horse  suffering  from  Beschftl- 
seuche and  of  2  sheep  artificially  Infected  with  Besch&lseuche  trypanosomes  ex- 
ercised a  protective  action  in  white  mice,  which  was  not,  however,  quite  reliable 
against  an  otherwise  lethal  infection  with  the  trypanosomes  of  Beschftlseuche 
and  dourine.  This  serum  does  not  protect,  however,  a^inst  such  an  infection 
with  nagana  typanosomes.  '  ^" 
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"  We  often  succeeded  by  means  of  a  single  Injection  of  arsenopbenylglycerln 
(1  cc.  of  a  solution  of  1:150  to  1:300)  In  permanently  curing  Infected  wMte 
mice ;  also  In  the  case  of  rabbits  and  dogs  favorable  results  were  attained  with 
the  preparation.  Our  experiments  and  observations,  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  us  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  action  of 
the  medicament  In  horses." 

A  bibliography  of  79  titles  is  appended  to  the  account 

In  r^ard  to  the  treatment  of  equine  influenza,  Miin>EB  (Schtoeiz.  Arch. 
Tierheilk.,  52  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  $40-S50;  abs.  m  Ztschr,  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Ewpt. 
Ther.,  I  J,  ReU  S  (1910),  No.  8,  p.  8-M).— The  author  reports  his  results  with  a 
curative  serum  for  equine  pneumonia.  This  serum  Is  produced  with  a  view  of 
having  Its  action  directed  to  both  the  pneumostreptococcus  and  the  ovid  bacte- 
rium (Pasteurella  equi). 

The  results  with  16  out  of  17  horses  were  considered  good. 

Etiology  of  canine  distemper,  N.  S.  Ferby  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases^  8  (1911), 
No.  4,  pp.  399-420).— ** Canine  distemper  Is  found,  as  a  result  of  this  research, 
to  be  an  acute  infectious  disease  primarily  of  the  respiratory  tract  of  the  young 
dog,  caused  by  a  micro-organism  first  described  by  me  [E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  285],  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  Bctdllus  bronchicanis. 

"  These  assertions  are  based  on  the  following  facts: 

"  When  cultures  are  tak&i  early  in  the  disease  B.  hronchicarUs  is  found  in 
the  respiratory  tract  In  every  case,  and.  If  taken  in  the  first  stage,  is  found 
uncontamlnated.  B,  bronchicania  was  Isolated  from  97  dogs  at  autopsy.  In 
68  cases  It  was  isolated  in  pure  culture  either  from  the  respiratory  tract  or 
blood.  Of  29  positive  blood  cultures  It  was  found  18  times,  in  13  of  which  it 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  other  organism.  B.  bronchicanis  was  Isolated  from 
the  only  case  attempted  during  life,  In  the  very  earliest  stage,  by  means  of  the 
bronchoscope.  The  serum  from  cases  of  distemper  In  all  stages  has  given  posi- 
tive agglutination  with  B.  branchicaniSt  while  the  controls  were  invariably 
negative.  Koch's  law  has  been  fulfilled  and  cases  of  typical  distemper  have 
been  produced  by  artificial  Inoculation  with  pure  cultures,  the  bacillus  being 
again  isolated  and  grown  In  pure  culture,  all  under  conditions  which  have  pre- 
cluded infection  from  any  other  source." 

A  list  of  44  references  is  appended. 

In  r^ard  to  the  results  of  vaccinatincr  with  Fiorkowski's  serum  against 
canine  distemper,  Boden  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  Jft, 
pp.  929-9S3). — The  author  details  his  experience  with  Piorkowskl's  serum 
against  canine  distemper  In  22  cases.  As  a  result  of  his  findings  he  believes 
the  serum  can  only  be  employed  to  advantage  in  acute  cases,  or  where  a  slight 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  channels  and  the  conjunctiva  exists*  and  where  a 
high  initial  fever  exists  or  has  existed. 

Prophylaxis  against  echinococcus  disease,  P.  Bababasghi  (Gaz.  Oaped.  e 
Clifk  [Milan],  31  (1910),  No.  116,  pp.  1225-1227;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Gesam.  Physiol, 
u.  Path.  Btoffwechsels,  n.  aer.,  6  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  202).— The  author  injected 
Increasing  amounts  of  sterile  echinococcus  cystic  fiuid  (from  3  to  60  cc.)  into 
dogs,  and  later  on  gave  them  400  living  echinococcus  heads.  The  dogs  did  not 
become  sick,  and  after  a  period  of  2}  months  no  parasite  could  be  detected  in 
the  intestinal  tract.  As  Immunity  against  the  disease  can  be  conferred  upon 
the  young  through  the  placenta,  the  author  recommends  the  obligatory  immuniza- 
tion of  female  dogs  against  the  disease. 

▲  new  species  of  cestode  parasite  (Teenia  balaniceps)  of  the  dog  and  of  the 
lynx,  with  a  note  on  Proteocephalus  punlcus,  M.  C.  Hall  (Proc.  U.  8.  Nat. 
Mu8.,  30  (1911),  pp.  139-151,  fig%.  P).— The  species  here  described  as  new  was 
taken  from  a  dog  from  Fallen,  Nev.,  and  from  a  lynx  (Lyms  rufus  tnaculatu^U^^ 
from  southern  New  Mexico.  ~  '       ~     ^ 
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Soabies  of  the  rabbit,  W.  Jowett  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  24  (19/1), 
yo.  2,  pp,  ISJi-lse,  figs,  I?).-— The  author  records  cases  in  which  the  tmnln  of 
rabbits  wero  alfscted. 

TabercnlosiB  in  fowls  {MioMgan  8ta,  Ore.  li,  pp,  8S-86  fig^  2). — ^Atten- 
tion Is  called  to  the  importance  of  an  early  recognition  of  this  disease,  whicb 
has  been  found  in  flocks  in  several  counties  of  Michigan  and  occasionally  in 
marlcet  cliiclcens.  Mention  is  made  of  a  large  flock  of  mixed  Black  Mlnorcas 
and  Brown  Leghorns  that  was  fonnd  in  Livingston  Ck>unty,  badly  affected  with 
tuberculosis.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  ftict  that  the  tubercle  bacOlus 
has  been  found  in  the  white  of  eggs  of  affected  fowls  and  to  the  danger  of  infte- 
tion  in  drawing  the  hitestines  and  other  viscera  of  diseased  birds. 

''  When  a  positive  diagnosis  has  been  made,  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
seems  to  be  to  l^ill  the  whole  floclc  and  use  ttiose  not  affected  for  food,  bumiiif 
the  diseased  ones.  After  this,  a  careful  disinfection  of  the  chiclcen  house  and 
yards  is  necessary  before  it  is  saf^  to  introduce  new  birda  As  a  preventire 
may  be  recommended  the  exclusion  of  the  disease  by  raising  stock  from  eggs 
known  to  have  come  ttom  healthy  birds,  and  refusal  to  buy  stock  from  ponldry- 
men  that  can  not  offer  evidence  of  flocks  free  from  tuberculosis" 

The  infectiTe  granule  in  certain  protozoal  infections,  as  illustrated  by 
the  spirochetosis  of  Sudanese  fowls,  A.  Balfovb  (Brit  Med.  Jour,,  191  f,  Ko. 
^S2,  p.  752). — ^The  author,  working  in  Khartum,  has  found  through  nse  of 
the  dark-field  method,  especially  by  practicing  liver  puncture  on  chicks  £t 
the  crisis  or  on  chicks  which  have  been  given  a  sufllciently  large  dose  ei 
**  Salvarsan,**  that  in  the  liver  in  particular,  also  in  the  spleen  and  Innss  tbe 
causative  agent  of  fowl  spirochetosis  undergoes  a  remarkable  change.  Tbe 
spirochetes  discharge  spherical  granules  from  their  periplastic  sheath  whicb 
apparently  enter  the  red  cells,  develop  in  them,  and  ccHuplete  a  cycle  of 
schizogony.  It  is  stated  that  Fry,  who  confirms  the  author's  observations,  **  has 
previously  seen  a  shedding-off  of  granules  by  trypanosomes  in  the  peripheral 
blood  of  experimental  animals.**  The  author  thinks  that  it  is  these  ^roctete 
granules  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lungs,  and  possibly  also  in  other  intental 
organs,  that  invade  the  red  cells.  **  Such  a  chain  of  events  fully  explains  all  the 
puzzling  features  which  this  intracorpuscular  infection  has  hitherto  presented, 
and,  moreover,  brings  it  into  line  with  the  infective  granules  found  in  the  tick& 
for  these  very  closely  resemble  those  seen  in  liver  juice  films,  both  when  ex- 
amined by  the  dark-field  method  and  when  stained  by  the  Levaditl  processi" 

That  these  granules  have  not  previously  been  observed  is  thought  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  apparently  do  not  take  on  the  Romanowsky  stain. 
The  author's  observations  lead  him  to  conclude  that  this  fowl  spirochete  must 
be  classed  as  a  species,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Spirochaia  granuUmt 
penetrans.  Since  these  granules  have  been  found  to  be  resistant  forms,  it  Is 
thought  that  their  presence  in  countless  numbers  in  the  tissues  may  explain 
part  of  the  mechanism  of  relapse  and  the  difilculty  in  curing  completely  some 
of  the  chronic,  spirochetal  infecti<ms,  such  as,  for  example,  syphilis  and  yaw& 

Feeding  experiments  in  fowl  spirochetosis,  A.  Balfoxtb  (Lancet  ILwUhm}, 
i911, 11,  yo.  4,  pp.  22S,  22i). — In  feeding  experiments  here  reported,  the  author 
has  fbund  that  ^if  healthy  chicks  be  fM  on  ticks  (Argas  persicus),  which 
themselves  have  recently  fed  on  birds  infected  with  Spirochwta  granuioBa  pene- 
trans, the  fowl  spirochete  of  the  Soudan,  the  chicks  speedily  develop  spinxdie- 
tosis.  Not  only  so,  but  if  healthy  chicks  be  fed  on  a  sufficient  number  of  ticks 
which,  having  fed  a  long  time  previously  on  spirochete  infected  birds,  haibor, 
not  spirochetes,  but  granules  only,  these  chicks  likewise  become  infected  throogli 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  both  cases  the  incubation  period  is  short,  in  one 
instance  it  was  very  short,  and  it  may  be  said  that  care  was  taken  to  exclude 
any  other  possible  source  of  infection,"  o 
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Further  observations  on  the  cecal  parasites  of  fowls,  with  some  refer- 
ence to  the  rectal  fauna  of  other  vertebrates,  C.  H.  Mabtin  and  Mubiel 
ROBEBTSON  (Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  8ci.  [London]^  n.  «er.,  57  (1911),  No.  225,  pp. 
59-81,  pis.  5,  figs.  4). — The  flagellates  C^Uotnasti^  ffallinarwn.  Trichomonas 
gallinarum,  T.  eherthiy  and  Trichomastix  gallinarum  are  the  species  to  which 
particular  attention  Is  given  In  this  paper. 

SXJSAL  ECOBfOMIQS. 

Urban  and  rural  population  of  the  United  States  (17.  8.  Dept.  Com.  and 
Labor,  Bur.  Census  [Press  Buh],  Idll,  Aug.  21,  /ol<o).^Thls  is  a  preliminary 
statement  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  showing  comparative  figures  as 
to  urban  and  rural  population  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  20  years.  Urban 
population  is  defined  as  that  residing  In  cities  and  other  Incorporated  places  of 
2,500  Inhabitants  or  more. 

The  proportion  of  total  population  living  in  urban  and  rural  territory  at  the 
censuses  of  1010,  1900,  and  1890  is  shown  below : 

XJrhan  and  rural  population  in  the  United  States,  1890-1910. 


1910 

1900 

1890 

1910 

1900 

1890 

Number. 

• 

PerDentage  dlstributton- 

Total 

91,972,266 

75,994,575 

62,947,714 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Urban 

42,623,383 
49,318,888 

30,780,875 
45,313,700 

22,708,430 
40,230,284 

46.3 
63.7 

40.5 
50.5 

86.1 

Rimi 

63.ft 

Of  the  total  increase  In  population  during  the  past  decade  about  seven-tenths 
was  In  urt>an  territory  and  three-tenths  in  rural  territory.  It  Is  shown  that 
in  every  State  and  Territory  there  has  been  since  1900  an  increase  in  urban 
population,  while  in  7  States  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  rural  popu- 
lation. Urban  population  has  Increased  faster  than  rural  population  in  every 
State  except  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  in  no  State  or  Territory  was  the  Increase  in 
urban  population  less  than '10  per  cent.  In  13  States  it  was  between  50  and  100 
per  cent,  and  in  6  States  more  than  100  per  cent.  There  were  22  States  in  which 
the  rural  population  either  decreased  or  showed  an  increase  of  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  only  8  States  where  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent 

Other  tables  are  given  showing  the  urban  and  rural  population  in  the  United 
States  by  States  and  Territories  in  1890,  1900,  and  1910. 
'South's  marvellous  agricultural  progress  (Manfrs,  Aea,  60  (1911),  No,  5, 
f»p.  45,  46). — ^This  article  presents  by  notes,  statistics,  and  lllustraticms  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  the  South  from  1900  to  1910.  Compared  with  the  country 
as  a  whole  the  increases  in  certain  farm  lines  are  shown  as  follows : 

Comparative  value  of  farm  lands,  'buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  in  the  South  and 

in  the  United  States. 


Fann  lands,  value 

Farm  buildiogs,  Talue. 
Machiiienr,«to.,  value. 

Improved  acreage 

Fertiliters,  cost 

L<abor,  cost 


The  South. 


The  United  States. 


1900 


I 


1910 


82,388,593,000 

1086,188,000 

$167,349,000 

116,781,000 

129,006,000 

$81,781,000 


$5,209,676,000 

$1,314,429,000 

$262,090,000 

131,958,000 

$74,703,000 

$149,463,000 


In- 


Perd. 

118 
92 
57 
13 

167 
82 


1900 


$13,051,033,000 

$3,666,614,000 

$740,n8,000 

414,490,000 

$58,630,000 

$357,303,000 


1910 


$28,383,821,000 

$6,204,026,000 

$1,261,817,000 

477,424,000 

$114,273,000 

$651,862,000 


In. 


Per  a. 

118 
77 
68 
16 

118 
82 
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Additional  tables  are  given  showing  the  aggregate  value  of  tHrm  lands  by 
States,  also  the  value  of  farm  buildings  and  farm  machinery,  improved  acreise. 
expenditures  for  labor  and  fertilizers,  the  average  value  per  acre  of  lands  alone 
and  the  values  of  12  leading  crops  in  1900  and  1910. 

Yearbook,  1910  (N.  Dak.  Mag,,  4  (^911),  No,  i,  pp.  272,  pL  U  Ar«.  «W)^ 
This  publication  gives  a  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  the  State  of  Nortb 
Dakota  by  counties,  showing  the  agricultural,  social,  and  political  history  of 
each,  supplemented  by  statistics  concerning  their  population,  and  the  commer 
cial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  growth  during  the  past  year. 

[Aerrlculture  in  Canada],  J.  W.  Robebtson  et  al.  (In  Lands,  Fisheries  oM 
Game,  and  Minerals.  Ottawa:  Com.  Conserv.,  1911,  pp.  ISS). — ^This  report 
presents  results  of  an  agricultural  survey  of  represoitative  areas  in  each  prov- 
ince, made  by  special  agents  of  the  Canadian  government  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  officers  of  the  provincial  departments  of  agriculture  and  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Visits  were  made  to  100  or  more  representative  ftuins 
in  each  province  and  the  information  obtained  is  considered  fairly  repreBeab- 
tive  of  the  actual  conditions  in  each  regarding  the  *' preservation  of  sal 
fertility,  the  inroads  of  weeds  and  insect  pests,  and  the  practice  of  well-plumed 
farming  as  shown  by  systematic  rotation  of  crops,  the  practice  of  sowing  selected 
seeds,  and  the  application  of  manures  or  other  fertilizers." 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  area  of  field  crops,  and  the  yield  and  value 
of  farm  products  In  the  various  provinces. 

Conservation  of  the  soil,  W.  H.  Taft  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Offlce  Secretary  C^ 
S8,  pp.  8).— This  is  an  address  before  the  National  CJonservatlon  Congress,  tt 
ICansas  City,  Mo.,  September  25, 1911,  in  which  the  present  status  of  agricoltme 
in  this  country  is  discussed,  together  with  the  outlook  for  future  development 
along  the  lines  of  soil  conservation,  business  administration,  and  agricultunl 
education.  It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  will  so  stiiDS- 
late  production  that  "  we  may  look  forward  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  wba 
200,000,000  of  people  shall  swear  fealty  to  the  starry  flag,  as  a  tUne  wbes 
America  will  still  continue  to  feed  her  millions  and  feed  them  well  out  of  ber 
own  soil.'* 

The  country-life  movement,  li.  H.  Bailey  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  Xl-^iiO).-^ 
The  author  makes  a  careful  distinction  between  the  ''  country-life  movonent" 
and  the  "  back-to-the-farm  "  agitation,  showing  that  the  former  **  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  desire  to  make  rural  civilization  as  effective  as  other  civilisstioQ,'' 
and  the  latter  is  in  part  "  the  result  of  the  doubtful  propaganda  to  decretft 
the  cost  of  living  by  sending  more  persons  to  the  land,  on  the  mostly  mistaken 
assumption  that  more  products  will  thereby  be  secured  for  the  world's  markets." 
A  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  agend» 
for  a  more  equal  development  of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  coontry 
and  city  life. 

Bookkeeping  for  small  farmers  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  Brit.  Quiana,  5  {1911)^ 
No.  1,  pp,  21-23). —A  simple  and  practical  method  of  ftirm  bookkeeping  for  the 
small  farmer  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated. 

The  Bavarian  Central  Loan  Bcmk  CIntemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Rome},  Bui  Bvr- 
Econ.  and  8oc.  Intel.,  2  (1911),  No.  6,  pp.  12-U).— This  bank  was  founded  Id 
1894  as  a  limited  liability  company  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  *>' 
the  Bavarian  agricultural  credit  banks,  which  deposit  with  it  their  sorplns 
funds  and  receive  loans  from  it,  thus  preserving  to  some  degree  an  equlllbriiun 
between  societies  with  surplus  funds  and  those  in  need  of  money.  It  deals 
entirely  with  the  affiliated  agricultural  banks  and  by  fixing  practicaHy  » 
uniform  rate  of  interest  it  prevents  to  a  large  extent  its  members  from  sofftf* 
Ing  by  fluctuations  in  the  market  rate  of  discount 
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In  1909  the  Central  Bank  founded  a  special  land  purchase  departmmit  to 
assist  cooperative  credit  banks  in  buying  and  selling  land.  Up  to  the  present 
time  35  peasant  holdings  have  be^i  bought  and  sold  again  by  the  Central  and 
the  local  banlos. 

Agriooltaral  statistics  of  Buleraria  (,Zeml.  Statia.  (Statu.  Affr,)^  1909,  pp. 
16). — ^ThlB  report  gives  tables  showing  the  amount  of  cultivated  land,  the 
yield  and  estimated  value  of  farm  crops,  live  stock,  etc.,  by  departmoits  and 
subdivisions  during  the  year  1909. 

Agriciiltoral  statistics  of  Bengal  for  1909-10  {Agr,  Statia.  Bengal^  1909-10, 
p.  77). — Statistics  are  given  showing  the  acreage,  classification  of  areas,  and 
status  of  irrigation,  crops,  current  fallows,  and  stock  in  cadastrally-surveyed 
areas  in  Bengal,  and  the  transfer  of  land  \u  each  district  for  the  year  ^ided 
with  Much,  1910. 

Foreicrn  crops,  Aucrust,  1911,  C.  M.  Dattohebtt  (27.  £f.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bwr. 
Btatig.  Giro.  29,  pp.  14). — ^This  circular  reports  foreign  crop  conditions,  giving 
comparative  yields  and  estimated  ylelde  of  the  leading  agricultural  crops  and 
producta 

Iiegal  weights  (in  pounds)  per  bushel  of  'various  commodities  ( U.  8.  DepU 
Com.  and  Labor,  Bur.  8t4indards  Circ,  10,  pp.  10). — ^This  circular  shows  the 
legal  weights  per  bushel  of  various  commodities  as  fixed  by  national  or  state 
legislation. 

In  many  cases  the  weights  of  similar  commodities  differ  considerably  in 
different  States.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  variations  in  the 
densities  of 'commodities  in  different  localities  and  in  different  seasons,  the 
weight  of  a  given  volume  lias  only  been  approximately  fixed  for  these  commodi- 
ties, so  that  in  transactions  involving  the  measure  of  such  commodities  it  is 
imi)ortant  that  it  be  distinctly  understood  whether  the  U.  S.  bushel,  viz,  the  vol- 
ume of  2,150.42  cu.  in.,  or  a  certain  fixed  number  of  pounds  is  meant. 

The  circular  recommends  that  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  be  made 
by  weight 
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Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Boston, 
Masa,  1910  (Addresses  and  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  48  (1910),  pp.  XI-i-1124)'— 
The  papers  presented  before  the  department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at  its  convention  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
2-8,  1910,  included  the  following : 

Valine  of  demonstrative  methods  in  the  agricultural  education  of  the  rural 
population,  H.  L.  Russell  (pp.  107-111). — ^The  author  holds  that  the  economic 
need  of  the  hour  is  increased  production  and  that  agricultural  education  should 
be  extended  to  the  man  on  the  farm.  The  means  employed  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  are  described. 

Field  laboratory  work  accompanying  college  courses  in  horticulture,  R.  L. 
Watts  (pp.  1082-1087). — Some  of  the  field  laboratory  work  connected  with  the 
courses  in  horticulture  as  given  at  the  Penneylvanla  State  College  Is  outlined. 

Field  laboratory  uoork,  K.  C.  Davis  (pp.  1087-1089). — ^The  exercises  which 
must  be  taken  outside  the  school  room  and  which  have  a  most  direct  bearing 
on  agriculture  are  grouped  as  those  which  deal  with  (1)  soils,  (2)  plants,  (3) 
animal  life,  and  (4)  machines,  tools,  and  buildings.  The  exercises  in  field  lab- 
oratory work  at  a  well-established  agricultural  high  school  are  given  as  an 
example  of  how  the  work  may  be  accomplished  elsewhere  than  on  the  school 
farm. 

Tjaboratory  and  field  work  in  the  agricultural  high  scfiool,  B.  H.  Crocheron 
(pp.    1089-1093). — ^This  paper  discusses   four  difficulties  encountered   in  at- 
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tempting  field  and  laboratory  work  in  an  agricnltnral  high  achooL  llien  diffl- 
culties  are  (1)  lack  of  ayaiiable  information  as  to  the  beet  exerclBenk  (2)  ladw 
of  materials,  (8)  lack  of  time  in  whidi  to  prepare  exercises  for  preBnintloii,  and 
(4)  the  difficulty  in  preserving  the  proper  sequence  so  as  to  articulate  with  the 
text-book  work.  The  community  work  which  the  Agricultural  Hii^  School  of 
Baltimore  Oounty,  Md.,  is  doing  (E.  B.  R.,  25,  p.  508)  is  also  described. 

The  fUtfce  of  mgricultwre  in  the  puUio  high  schools,  O.  F.  Warren  (pp.  1094- 
1103). — The  author  discusses  the  question  of  how  much  education  a  farmer 
needs,  citing  the  results  obtained  in  the  farm-management  inveirtlgations  in 
four  New  York  townships  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  26,  p.  5d(),  concluding 
that  a  high  school  education  is  worth  more  to  these  farmers  than  an  endowment 
of  10,000  in  5  per  cent  bonds.  Other  subjects  discossBd  are  what  schools  and 
instructors  should  teach  secondary  agriculture,  the  place  of  agriculture  fai  the 
high  school  course,  and  the  object  in  so  teaching  it. 

The  piaoe  of  the  agricultural  high  school  M  the  system  of  puhlic  eduo&ition, 
D.  J.  Crosby  (pp.  1108-1107).— This  paper  consists  chiefly  of  a  dfKQSslon  of 
two  things  which  seem  to  the  author  to  be  essential  in  a  system  of  unlv^nsal 
public  education,  vis:  (1)  A  standard  graded  course  of  instruction  leading 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university  to  the  learned,  technical,  and 
business  professions,  and  (2)  adequate  provision  for  those  who  can  not  pursue 
the  whole  course,  or  who,  for  any  reason  whatever,  have  gotten  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  standard  course.  A  brief  summary  is  given  as  to  the  influence  of 
agricultural  hig^  schools  and  their  place  in  a  system  of  public  secondary 
education. 

Hou>  the  schools  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Affriculture  can  co- 
operate, W.  M.  Hays  (pp.  1108-1113). — ^The  major  portion  of  this  paper  con- 
sists of  an  analysis  of  the  existing  secondary  educational  situation  in  order 
to  give  a  viewpoint  of  the  complex  relationship  of  this  Departm«>t  to  other 
educational  institutions.  There  is  also  a  brief  review  of  what  the  Department 
is  already  doing  along  economic  and  educational  lines. 

Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  a^eoltore  in  the  United  States,  A.  C 
MoNAHAN  (Bur.  of  Ed.  [U.  8.]  But.  2,  1911,  pp.  i6).— This  bulletin  has  been 
noted  editorially  (E.  S.  R.  25,  p.  705). 

[Agricultural  and  forestry  education  in  Austria]  {Land  u.  Porstw.  Tln- 
terrichts  Ztg,,  2J^  {1910),  No,  1-2,  pp.  V+H7+LXni).—Thia  report  includes 
special  articles  on  The  Didactic  and  Pedagogical  Trend  of  Natural  Science  In- 
struction in  Agricultural  Schools,  by  Josef  RSsch;  Oommercial  Instruction  in 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  Schools:  The  Present  Social  Pedagogical  Agencies, 
by  Ludwlg  Flelschner ;  This  Tear's  (bourse  of  Study  for  Itinerant  Agricultural 
Instructors  in  Eisenach,  by  Hans  Albrecht;  and  statistical  tables  and  other 
data  relative  to  the  organization,  curriculum,  attendance,  graduates,  etc,  of  the 
agricultural  and  forestry  educational  institutions  in  Austria. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  March,  1910,  there  were  214  agricultural  and  for- 
estry educational  Institutions  in  Austria,  an  increase  over  1909  of  1  farm 
school,  3  agricultural  winter  schools,  and  4  domestic  science  schoola  The  214 
institutions  include  1  agricultural  high  school,  2  agricultural  high  school  sec- 
tions, 3  agricultural  academies,  1  brewing  academy,  9  agricultural  and  5  for- 
estry high  schools,  2  high  schools  for  viticulture,  fruit  culture  and  horticulture, 
42  farm  schools  or  elementary  agricultural  schools  with  a  one-year  course,  85 
agricultural  winter  schools,  11  elementary  forestry  schools,  21  dairy  and  house- 
keeping schools,  28  elementary  special  schools  for  horticulture,  viticulture,  fruit, 
vegetable,  flax,  hop,  meadow,  and  alpine  culture,  and  apiculture,  and  2  brewing 
and  2  distillery  schools. 
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[Agricultural  and  forestry  education  in  Austria]  {Land  u.  ForsUv.  Un- 
terrichU  Ztg.,  U  H^IO),  Nos.  S-4.  PP.  J V 4- U9S11). --This  report  Indudee 
among  otlier  data  the  following  special  articles:  The  Mutual  Aasistanoe  of  the 
School  and  Home  in  Agricultural  School  Life,  by  Franz  Kozeschnik ;  Oonoeming 
the  Education  of  the  People  Outside  of  School,  by  Ludwig  Fleischuer;  The 
Introduction  of  Agricultural  Courses  into  the  Army ;  The  Cultural  Slgnifteance 
of  Instruction  in  Home  Economics,  by  Franz  Brosch;  The  Text-book  Question, 
by  Ernst  Vital;  Concerning  Several  Public  and  Private  Economic  Problems  of 
Forest  Production,  by  Adolf  Cieelar;  The  Determination  of  Subject-matter  in 
Lower  Forestry  Instruction,  by  Karl  Pusch ;  and  Commercial  Instruction  In  the 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  Schools  and  Itinerant  Domestic  Science  Schools  in  . 
France,  by  I.<eopold  Freih.  v.  Hennet. 

Housekeeping  instruction  for  girls  in  Prussia,  L.  Axt  (Monatsh,  Landw., 
i  il&U)j  No,  7,  pp.  208-214)' — This  is  a  discuasion  of  the  need  of  housekeeping 
instruction  In  Prussia,  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  agencies  by  means 
of  which  this  Instruction  is  being  given  In  rural  communities,  such  as  permanent 
agricultural  housekeeping  schools  and  itinerant  courses,  as  well  as  the  training 
of  teachers  for  this  worl^ 

Instruction  in  the  practical  agricultural  schools,  J.  J.  Babneda  (Min.  Agr. 
iAr0en$ima],  Div.  Ensehanaa  Agr.  [Pub.],  5.  ser„  1910,  No,  i,  pp.  5«).— This  is 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  object  of  the  practical  schools  of  agriculture  in 
Argentina,  together  with  Information  concerning  students,  faculty,  courses  of 
study,  methods  of  instruction,  etc. 

Oanylngr  the  message  to  the  people,  E.  B.  Sparks  (Farmers*  Na$.  Oong. 
V.  8.  Proc.,  SO  {1910),  pp.  55-68).— -The  author  outlines  the  various  methods 
suggested  by  teachers  and  Investigators  to  keep  the  boy  and  the  girl  on  the  farm 
and  concludes  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  education.  He  reviews 
the  differing  requirements  for  country  and  city  life,  and  states  that  whether  the 
endeavor  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  will  be  more  than  an  attempt 
will  dep^ul  upon  the  training  of  the  teacher  to  teach  the  subject  efficiently, 
upon  convincing  the  teacher  that  the  subject  can  be  taught  successfully,  and 
upon  providing  the  teacher  with  a  more  serviceable  outfit  than  the  text-book. 

Elemantavy  school  agrriculture,  B.  B.  Baboock  and  C.  A.  Stbbbins  {New 
York,  1911,  pp.  65,  figs,  8). — This  is  a  teacher's  manual  to  accompany  Hilgard 
and  Osterhout's  Agriculture  for  Schools  of  the  Pacific  Slope  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p. 
297).  It  ccmtains  suggestions  for  school  gardens  and  also  for  the  development 
of  typical  lessons.  In  connection  with  these  suggestions  there  are  directions  for 
setting  up  and  using  apparatus  and  other  illustrative  material.  Appendixes 
contain  an  outline  of  agriculture  and  nature  study  by  groups,  lists  of  plants 
requiring  comparatively  large  amounts  of  water  and  comparatively  little  water, 
and  lists  of  referoice  books  and  other  publications. 

ThA  school  garden  in  the  course  of  study,  E.  B.  Babcock  and  C  A.  Stee- 
BINS  (California  Sia.  Oirc.  62,  pp.  12). — ^A  progressive  course  in  school  garden 
work  is  outlined  in  the  first  half  of  this  circular  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
errade,  with  a  group  scheme  for  smaller  school&  The  balance  of  the  circular  pre- 
sents a  course  of  study  in  school  gardening  for  the  sixth,  sev^ith,  and  eii^th 
grades. 

Boys'  com  clubs  and  improved  methods  of  com  growing,  T.  B.  Bbtant 
(Kentucky  Bta.  Bui.  159,  pp.  ^i5).— This  bulletin  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
not  only  of  the  members  of  the  boys'  agricultural  clubs  but  also  of  farmers  in 
general.  A  general  outline  is  given  for  a  proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
boys'  agricultural  clubs  and  of  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  by  such 
clubs.    A  brief  general  discussion  is  included  on  fertilizers,  the  imix>rtance  of 
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good  seedt  bow  to  select  and  preserre  seed  com,  the  germination  test,  grading 
by  tbe  sise  of  the  grains,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  planting  and  colti- 
Tatlon,  judging  com,  and  the  standard  ear.  There  is  also  a  com  scare  card,  hb 
adopted  by  the  Koitucky  com  growers'  association  and  a  list  of  bnlleCins  of  the 
Kentucky  Station  available  for  distribution. 

How  to  make  an  observation  hive,  L.  J.  Nickels  (OoU/omia  Bta,  Ore 
63,  pp.  JS,  figs.  4).— ^The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  aid  the  f^tudent  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  colony  life  of  honeybees  as  an  example  of  perfected  coop- 
eration. An  observation  hive  for  schoolroom  use  is  described  and  drawings  and 
specifications  are  reproduced.  A  bibliography  suggests  publications  of  this 
Departmait  on  bee  keeping,  standard  works,  bee  magazines,  and  popular  works. 

University  Farm  School,  Davis,  CaL  (California  8ta,  Circ  €1,  pp.  19, 
fiffs.  7). — ^This  is  the  1911-12  announcemoit  for  the  school. 

AnnoTixLcement  of  farmers'  short  courses  for  1911  {Calif anUa  8ta.  (Hrc  6|, 
pp.  16). — ^This  is  an  announcement  of  farmers'  short  courses  for  1911  at  the 
Uniyeraity  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 

mSCELLAlTEOTrS. 

Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Beports  of  Connecticat  State 
Station,  1909-10  {Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pt.  12,  pp.  XX).^-Tbe» 
pages  include  the  organization  list;  a  report  of  the  board  of  control,  in  which 
are  embodied  resolutions  adopted  regarding  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  S.  W. 
Johnson,  a  former  director  of  the  station ;  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  Septeml>er  SO,  1909,  and  September  SO,  1910 ;  and  a  list  of  correc- 
tions to  the  report 

Twenty-third  Annnal  Beport  of  Louisiana  Stations,  1910  {LouiHoBa  Stas. 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  27). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director, 
and  departmoital  reports  on  the  work  of  each  of  the  stations,  lists  of  publica- 
tions issued  during  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  as  to  the  fMeral  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1910,  and  as  to  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  November  SO,  1910. 

Annual  Beport  of  Porto  Bico  Station,  1910  {Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1910, 
PP*  ik*  pis.  4). — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list,  a  summary  by  the  Special 
Agent  in  Charge  of  the  investigations  conducted  at  this  station  during  the  year, 
and  separate  reports  by  the  physiologist,  chemist,  horticulturist,  ^itomologist, 
pathologist,  coffee  expert,  assistant  horticulturist,  and  animal  husbandman* 
The  experimental  work  reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

The  report  of  the  chemist  includes  analyses  of  soils  from  a  citras  grove,  goat 
manure,  sheep  manure,  seaweed,  cachasa  (flltar  press  residue),  burnt  lime, 
and  disintegrated  limestone,  and  data  on  an  exi^eriment  showing  an  increased 
yield  of  sugar  cane  following  the  use  of  lime  and  a  complete  fertilizer. 

lionthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  July,  1911  (27.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui.,  2  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  187-206)  .—-This  number  contains 
data  for  July,  1911,  as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  Department  and 
the  additions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  currently  received. 

Changes  in  inspection  laws  {Maine  8ta.  Off.  Insp.  S2,  pp.  65-76). — This  pub- 
lication points  out  the  changes  in  and  the  chief  requirements  of  the  various 
Maine  laws  relating  to  the  inspection  of  agricultural  seeds,  fertilizers,  feeding 
stuffs,  foods,  drugs,  fungicides,  and  insecticides  as  amended  at  the  1911  seesion 
of  the  legislature.  Directions  for  sampling  materials  for  free  analysis  by  the 
station  are  appended. 
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Conneotieut  State  Station. — The  station  has  designed  an  educational  exhibit 
to  show  the  departments  of  work  in  which  It  is  engaged,  and  also  something 
of  methods  and  resulta  The  exhibit  fills  a  tent  40  by  60  f^t,  owned  by  the 
8tation,  and  has  been  set  up  at  five  or  six  of  the  agricultural  fairs  In  the 
State.  Members  of  the  station  staff  are  in  dally  attendance  to  explain  the 
exhibit  and  answer  questions.  All  labels  are  printed,  and  special  study  has  beesi 
given  to  make  them  as  plain  and  instructive  as  possible.  The  exhibit  has 
attracted  much  attention  wherever  shown. 

Georgia  College. — The  last  legislature  increased  the  appropriation  for  extai- 
sion  work  from  $12,500  to  $45,000  and  the  college  maintenance  fund  by  $10,000, 
making  for  the  ensuing  blennium  an  Income  of  $250,000  for  the  furtherance  of 
education  in  agriculture  and  extension  teaching.  It  is  hoped  to  inaugurate  exten- 
sion work  on  soils,  organize  breeding  work  with  com  and  cotton  throughout  the 
State,  enlarge  the  work  with  hoys  and  girls  through  the  schools,  foster  animal 
and  poultry  husbandry  through  the  establishment  of  special  extension  depart- 
ments, and  greatly  enlarge  the  organization  of  Itinerant  schools  of  agriculture. 
The  attendance  in  the  college  has  increased  in  a  gratifying  manner. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  has  been  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  hog  chol- 
era serum,  of  which  $3,000  Is  for*  the  equipment  of  the  plant.  The  serum  Is 
to  be  sold  by  the  state  veterinarian  at  cost  and  the  receipts  revert  back  to  the 
Teterlnary  department  of  the  college  for  subsequent  maintenance. 

Idaho  ITniTersity  and  Station. — ^The  university  has  completed  a  live-stock 
judging  pavilion  for  the  use  of  classes  in  animal  husbandry.  This  is  a  one- 
story  structure,  86  by  60  feet,  in  mission  style,  with  stucco  finish  on  the  outside, 
with  raised  seats,  wide  roomy  space  for  live-stock  specimens,  and  equipped  with 
a  heating  plant,  an  office,  and  stall  room  for  stock. 

There  has  also  been  completed  a  modem  dairy  and  live-stock  bam  f(5r  the 
use  of  the  college  and  station.  The  main  part  of  this  bam  has  two  fioors, 
and  is  48  by  66  feet  in  size,  with  a  concrete  silo  33  by  16  feet.  There  is  also 
a  wing  for  dairy  stock  36  by  55  feet,  provided  with  a  milk  room,  an  office, 
and  complete  equipment 

Recent  appointments  include  the  following:  E.  W.  Hamilton  as  professor  of 
agriculturol  engineering.  Dr.  B.  T.  Baker  as  professor  of  veterinary  Science, 
C.  E.  Temple  as  associate  professor  of  agricultural  botany  and  plant  pathology, 
Cecil  Starring  as  assistant  in  horticulture  In  the  college  and  assistant  horti- 
culturist in  the  station,  and  C.  V.  Schrack,  as  gardener. 

Purdue  ITnlvcrsity. — ^A  bequest  to  the  school  of  agriculture  of  $50,000  and 
3,500  acres  of  Minnesota  land  by  the  late  William  C.  Smith,  of  Williamsport, 
Ind.,  is  announced. 

The  entering  class  in  agriculture  is  137,  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year  and  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  farmers'  short  courses  this  year  are  to  be  shortened  from  a  week  to 
three  days,  and  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  smaller  rural  towns  rather  than  in 
the  larger  cities,  as  in  the  past.  Nearly  30  applications  have  already  been 
received.  OOqIc 
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Iowa  CoUeire  and  Station. — ^A  two-story  octagonal  parllion,  65  feet  in  diameter 
and  of  pressed  brlclc,  is  being  erected  for  tlie  farm  crops  and  animal  haAandry 
laboratory  woric  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000.  It  is  to  be  connected  with  one 
of  the  otlier  pavilions  nsed  for  similar  worl^ 

H.  B.  Potter  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  farm  crops  to  become 
associate  editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  H.  B.  Kinney  has  been  appointed 
research  laboratory  assistant  in  soil  chemistry. 

Xentaeky  Station. — ^The  foundation  for  an  addition  to  the  present  station 
building,  to  cost  $50,000,  is  under  construction.  This  addition  will  be  larger 
than  the  present  structure  but  otherwise  practically  a  dnpHcatloiL  The  chemi- 
cal laboratories  and  the  bacteriological,  food,  and  feedstuifs  work  will  be  located 
in  the  new  portion  when  completed. 

Xanaohasetts  College. — Extension  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  sdenos 
are  announced  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  i^nned  to  hold  not  to  exceed  ooe  in 
each  county,  each  to  last  5  days  and  local  expenses  to  be  met  by  the  com- 
munity. 

The  correspondence  courses  are  proving  Increasingly  suceessful  and  a  coarse 
in  shade-tree  management  is  to  be  added.  The  college  Is  again  coSperating 
with  the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  arranging  eight  lecture  courses  in 
agriculture^  horticulture,  landscape  gard«iing,  beekeeping,  poultry  keepinft 
and  dairying.  The  lectures  are  to  be  held  in  Springfield  but  the  college  fur- 
nishes all  speakers. 

Active  cooperation  has  also  been  given  to  the  first  State  com  show,  which 
was  recently  held  in  Springfield  and  was  very  successful. 

Xinneseta  UnlTerfity  and  Station. — ^According  to  the  University  Farm  Pren 
Ket€8,  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  extenskm 
division  of  the  university  are  cooperating  In  a  systematic  effort  for  the  intro- 
duction of  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools  this  year.  A  special  montlily 
leaflet  from  the  extension  division,  called  Rural  School  Agriculture,  is  being 
sent  to  every  rural  school  teacher  in  the  State,  with  the  idea  of  interesting 
tliereby  the  boys  and  girls  each  month  in  those  things  which  are  bein^  done 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  during  that  month.  Tests  to  be  conducted  at  home 
and  the  reports  brought  to  school  for  discussion  are  suggested. 

D.  A.  Qaumnltz,  assistant  animal  husbandman,  and  John  Spencer,  assistant 
in  veterinary  science  and  veterinarian,  have  resigned  to  engage  in  commerdal 
work.  R.  H.  Williams  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  animal  hus- 
bandry in  the  university  and  assistant  animal  husbandman  la  the  station.  Dr. 
B.  A.  Beach,  research  assistant  in  veterinary  science  in  the  station,  has  resigned 
and  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  I^.  Boyd.  Johann  Dittman  has  been  appointed  In 
charge  of  the  denatured  alcohol  plant  and  William  Underwood  investigator  in 
wood  preservation.  £.  G.  Huntington  has  reigned  as  editor  in  agricultural 
extension  and  farmers'  lnstitute& 

Xiuonri  Vaiversity  and  Station. — ^Two  new  buildings,  a  veterinary  building 
and  an  implement  building,  have  been  added  during  the  past  summer.  The  vet- 
erinary building  is  a  stone  structure,  three  stories  high,  120  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide.  It  contains  two  large  operating  rooms,  a  dissecting  room,  a  large 
lecture  room,  two  large  laboratories,  and  several  smaller  ones  and  offlce&  The 
implement  building  is  30  by  80  feet,  and  is  divided  into  eight  compartments. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  offering  a  prize  of  a  $50  scholarship  in 
the  short  course  to  the  boy  selecting  and  sending  in  the  best  half  peck  of  apples, 
together  with  a  paper  setting  forth  why  he  chose  the  variety  selected  and  what 
treatment  the  trees  have  received  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  spraying,  pruning, 
etc.    The  fruit  sent  In  will  be  kept  in  cold  storage  and  later  exhibited  at  fmit 
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shows  and  expositiouB  wMcb  may  be  held  by  the  board.  Slnillar  prizes  are 
also  offered  by  the  state  fair  maiiagement  to  the  young  men  showing  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  Jndging  live  stock,  com,  and  poultry  products  at  the  fair. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  has  been  made  by  the  state  legislature  for  carry- 
ing on  extension  work. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  for  holding  several  branch  alM»'t  courses  in  agri- 
culture at  various  points  in  the  State  during  the  coming  winter.  At  eaiChof 
these  the  college  of  agriculture  will  furnish  two  men  who  will  give  instruction 
in  agriculture  for  five  days.  Local  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  com- 
munity and  a  guarantied  attendance  of  at  least  20  students  will  be  required. 

B.  Szymonlak,  a  1910  graduate  of  the  university,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  horticulture,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Kew  HamptUre  College  and  Station. — Beginning  with  November  the  extension 
department  is  planning  to  issue  euch  week  a  press  bulletin  on  some  timely  topic 
related  to  agriculture.  These  press  bulletins  will  be  sent  to  the  station  mailing 
lists  within  the  State. 

Hew  Mexico  College  and  Station.-^.  H.  Squires*  J.  £.  Mundellt  H.  H.  Schutz, 
and  Jos6  Quintero  have  resigned  to  accept  positions  elsewhere.  New  appoint- 
ments include  the  following  assistants:  R.  L.  Stewart  and  T.  W.  Conway  in 
agronomy,  J.  W.  Rigney  and  S.  E.  Merrell  in  horticulture,  D.  E.  Merrill  in  ento- 
mology, and  G.  R.  Quesenberry  in  animal  husbandry.  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Humbert, 
associate  biologist  of  the  Maine  Station,  has  been  appointed  agronomist. 

Ohio  State  UnlYenity. — ^Registration  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  has  reached  863,  making  this  the  largest  college  in  the  university,  with 
a  gain  of  281  over  1910. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — L.  G.  Griflin  has  succeeded  Frank  Ikard  on 
the  governing  board.  The  position  of  assistant  director  of  the  station  has  been 
discontinued,  and  B.  C.  Pittuck  lias  been  made  dean  of  all  extension  work  of 
the  college.  Recent  appointments  include  J.  B.  Payne,  of  the  Colorado  Station, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Adams  fund  work  in  plant  breeding  for  drought  resistance 
at  the  Goodwell  substation;  A.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Missouri  University  and  Sta- 
tion, as  assistant  station  chemist ;  T.  E.  McElroy,  recently  engaged  in  comoker- 
clal  work  with  insecticides,  as  assistant  entomologist,  vice  A.  L.  Lovett,  whose 
resignation  has  been  recently  noted ;  $.  J.  Clawson  as  assistant  in  aoology  and 
veterinary  science,  vice  W.  S.  Robbins,  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  at 
the  Michigan  College  and  Station;  and  J.  M.  Cadwallader  as  assistant  in 
dairying. 

Oregron  College  and  Station. — E.  R.  Stockwell  has  been  appointed  research 
assistant  in  dairy  husbandry. 

FejULsylvania  College  and  Station. — ^Recent  appointmaits  include  the  follow- 
iagi  Reginald  R.  Chaffee,  of  the  Forest  Service,  as  instructor  in  forestry; 
C.  A.  Smith  and  A.  B.  Werby  as  assistants  in  agricultural  chemistry;  W.  R. 
White  as  instructor  in  agricultural  education;  Frank  App  as  assistant  in 
agronomy;  and  Ferdinand  A.  Varrelman  as  instructor  in  zoology. 

Porto  Rico  TTnivcrsity. — Dr.  F.  Im  Stevens,  of  the  North  Carolina  College  and 
Station,  has  accepted  the  position  of  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  and 
expects  to  begin  its  organization  January  1,  1912.  The  establishment  of  a  trop- 
ical botanical  and  zoological  laboratory  is  contemplate  in  connection  with  the 
college. 

Clemson  College  and  Station. — W.  R.  Perkins,  director  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  college  and  professor  of  agronomy,  resigned  November  1  to 
take  charge  of  a  syndicate  farm  in  Mississippi.  C.  S.  Lykes  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  station.    L.  D.  Boone  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  chemistry. 
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Tenuesiee  Station. — ^A  special  train  has  been  soit  out  through  east 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  college  and  station,  the  state  departmcBt  ol 
agriculture,  the  state  board  of  health,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Ooi  It 
contained  four  demonstration  cars  for  live  stock,  agricnltural  and  liarttcB^ 
tural  products,  and  exhibits  relating  to  health  and  educational  sabjects.  Aboot 
20  experts  accompanied  the  train,  and  stops  of  one  day  each  were  made  at  ab«!t 
30  diiferent  county  seats. 

irtah  Station. — L.  M.  Wlnsor  has  been  appointed  assistant  irrigation  engines. 

West  Virginia  University. — ^A  department  of  agricultural  education  has  bes 
established  In  the  college  of  agriculture,  with  A.  W.  Nolan  as  asaodate  pr»> 
fessor  of  agricultural  education  at  Its  head.  It  is  planned,"among  other  tbiop. 
to  publish  (1)  a  monthly  bulletin  on  school  agriculture,  (2)  bulletins  on  natov 
study  for  teachers  of  grades  below  the  sevaith,  and  (3)  to  cooperate  willi  ^ 
county  superintendents  and  teachers  in  promoting  boys'  and  girls'  com-groviig 
contests. 

C.  R.  Titlow,  assistant  in  agricultural  extension  work  at  the  Ohio  State  Uai- 
versity,  has  been  appointed  director  of  agricultural  extension,  to  take  effe« 
January  1,  1912. 

Wisconsin  TTniversity  and  Station. — ^The  facilities  of  the  poultry  d^wrtnot 
have  been  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  fattoiing  shed,  16  by  32  feet,  wkM 
will  be  used  in  part  for  pen  feeding  and  in  part  for  crate  fattening.  For  tlir 
present,  work  conducted  in  this  building  will  be  instructional  in  character,  W 
it  is  hoped  at  a  later  date  to  take  up  experimental  work.  The  department  is  ake 
constructing  15  colony  houses,  which  will  be  used  for  research  work  along  tbe 
lines  of  breeding  and  nutrition. 

Canadian  Experimental  Farms. — ^An  additional  f&rm  has  been  established  sr 
Scott,  Saskatchewan,  in  charge  of  R.  E.  Everest,  and  others  at  Koitville,  V(/n 
Scotia,  and  Wilmer,  British  Columbia.  P.  H.  Moore  has  succeeded  Tfaootf 
Sharp  as  superintendent  of  the  farm  at  Agassiz,  British  Columbia,  and  W.  C 
McKillican  has  succeeded  James  Murray  at  Brandon,  Manitoba.  W.  W.  Tlios- 
son  has  been  appointed  assistant  at  Indian  Head,  Manitoba. 

Porto  Rico  Board  of  Agriculture. — The  Porto  Rico  Board  of  Agricnltore  m 
organized  June  16  with  headquarters  at  San  Juan.  Its  contemplated  duties  tiv 
the  Inspection  and  quarantine  of  imports  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  noxfcws 
pests,  the  introduction  of  beneficial  birds,  parasites,  etc.,  the  enforcement  of 
protection  for  birds,  apd  control  regulations  as  to  plant  and  animal  pests,  adcfi- 
tific  work  relating  to  these  lines,  and  educational  work,  as  by  compiling  and 
publishing  data,  preparing  school  exhibits,  etc. 

The  construction  of  three  fumigation  houses  has  been  authorized  and  W.  V. 
Tower,  of  the  Porto  Rico  Federal  Station,  appointed  entomologist  of  the  boari 
to  enforce  the  quarantine  against  Importations,  as  previously  noted.  C.  E.  Hood, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  has  been  appointed  to  under- 
take the  introduction  into  Porto  Rico  of  natural  enemies  of  the  white  grab. 
Arrangem^its  are  also  being  made  for  a  survey  of  the  birds  and  forestiT 
resources  of  the  island  and  of  the  measures  advisable  for  their  development  and 
for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics. 

Agronomic-geological  \ifork  in  Oermany. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Germao 
Ajoicultural  Council  two  addresses  were  delivered  bearing  on  the  present  statos 
of  the  geological-agronomical  investigations  in  Germany  and  their  appllcatioo 
to  agriculture.  The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  Is  summed  up  In  the  followtiif 
recommendations,  which  were  Indorsed  at  the  meeting. 

(1)  Soil  studies,  and  other  Investigations  the  results  of  which  may  be  faiflv- 
enced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  should  give  attention  to  the  soli  profile  and  the 
underground  geology. 
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(2)  An  early  completion  of  the  geological  surv^jra  on  a  scale  of  1:25,000 
is  Y&y  urgent  In  all  the  German  States  in  order  that  the  present  g!»i6ratlon 
may  receive  the  benefits  therefrom. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  general  geological  maps  there  shonld  also  be  pre^ 
pared  smaller  maps  for  use  of  state  and  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  for 
the  b^eflt  of  estates. 

(4)  Schools  of  agriculture  and  forestry  have  a  special  obligation  in  the  main- 
taining of  courses  of  instruction  in  soils  on  a  geological  basis.  Soil  science 
should  be  taught  by  men  well  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  practical  geology. 

(5)  It  would  be  a  grateful  function  of  the  agricultural  societies  to  correlate 
farm  practice  with  the  teachings  of  the  geological  maps  in  order  that  their 
agricultural  value  might  be  enhanced. 

Sixth  Hatlonal  Dairy  Show. — ^According  to  the  Breeder's  Gazette,  ''the  mag- 
nitude and  might  of  the  Sixth  National  Dairy  Show  set  a  milestone  in  the 
progress  of  the  Industry."  This  show  took  place  in  the  International  Live 
Stock  Bxpositlon  Amphitheater  in  Chicago,  October  26  to  November  4.  Over 
1,000  of  the  leading  dairy  breedis  were  shown.  The  exhibits  of  dairy  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  excelled  those  of  previous  years,  and  federal,  state,  and 
city  governments  were  strongly  represented  as  to  their  work  in  connection  with 
the  dairy  Industry.  Unusual  prominence  was  accorded  the  enterprise  by  the 
dally  press  of  Chicago,  and  the  attendance  was  gratifying  as  compared  with 
previous  years. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  show  was  the  attendance  of  the  President  of  the 
TTnited  States,  who  gave  a  brief  address  in  which  he  commended  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  enterprise  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  adopting  Improved 
farming  methods  and  breeding  more  efficient  dairy  stock  as  a  means  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  population.  The  President  also 
offered  a  silver  cup  to  the  student  making  the  highest  score  in  the  dairy  stock 
Judging  contest,  and  presented  this  cup  in  person  to  the  winner,  Russell  Jensen, 
of  the  South  Dakota  College. 

The  students'  judging  contest  attracted  much  attention,  teams  from  10  insti- 
tutions comi)etlng.  As  in  previous  years,  valuable  trophies  and  Individual 
scholarships  were  offered  by  the  various  breeders*  associations  and  others.  The 
Kentucky  University  team  won  first  place,  with  Ohio  State  University  second, 
and  South  Dakota  third.  The  Maryland  College  won  first  place  in  judging 
Ayrshires  and  Jerseys,  and  Kentucky  on  Guernseys  and  Holstelns. 

Tfint  International  Dairy  Show. — This  enterprise  was  held  at  Milwaukee 
October  10-18,  with  an  excellent  attendance  throughout.  The  opening  address 
was  by  Secretary  Wilson  of  this  Department. 

Among  the  features  of  the  show  were  the  500  entries  of  dairy  stock,  the  exten- 
sive machinery  exhibits,  a  model  creamery  operated  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  this 
Department,  a  cheese  factory  fitted  up  with  modem  machinery,  the  interstate 
butter  contest,  a  demonstration  herd  showing  groups  of  cattle  fed  in  different 
ways,  a  child- welfare  exhibit,  and  illustrative  material  from  the  Milwaukee 
Health  Department  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Among  other  awards 
were  those  to  herdsmen  for  ability  in  fitting  and  showing  cattle,  neatness  of 
person,  and  herd  quarters. 

Sixth  lAteriLational  Dry-Farming  Congress. — ^The  Sixth  Dry-Farming  Congress 
was  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Octot>er  16-20,  with  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative attendance,  including  delegates  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Africa,  India. 
China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  A  varied  program  was  presented,  including  ex- 
t^isive  exhibits  of  crops  produced  under  dry-farming  conditions. 
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Tlie  preflldentUl  address  was  given  by  Presldait  J.  H,  Wont  of  tbe  North 
Dakota  GoUege  and  Station,  wIm  advocated  additional  funds  for  tlie  study  of 
dry-farming  mettiods.  Other  addresses  were  by  H.  L.  BoUey,  of  the  North 
Dakota  €k>ilege  and  Station,  on  flax  as  a  dry-f^rning  crop,  and  Director  BL  H. 
Webster,  of  tbe  Kansas  College  and  Station,  who  advocated  a  wider  iwe  of  live 
stock  and  forage  crops.  President  John  A.  Widtsoe,  of  the  Utah  CoUsBei  was 
cbostfi  preeldent  for  next  year,  when  the  congress  will  be  held  at  LetJibridge, 
Alberta. 

The  First  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women  was  held  in  eonjiinetion 
with  the  congress^  Among  the  speakers  was  Mrs,  Mary  P.  Van  Zlle,  of  the 
Kansas  College,  who  discussed  food  values. 

Pazmers'  Hatlonal  Congress.— At  the  thirty-first  session  of  this  organiaatleit 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  12>16,  George  M.  Whitaker.  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  this  Department,  was  elected  president  Among  the  speakers  were 
Assistant  Secretary  W.  M.  Hays,  of  this  Department  on  Possibilities  of  Ad- 
vancement in  American  Agrlcultore;  O.  I.  Christie^  of  Purdne  University.  «■ 
Extension  Work  of  Agricultural  Colleges;  Acting  Dean  Vivian,  of  Ohio  Slate 
University,  on  To  What  Extant  have  Agricultural  Colleges  Improved  Agrle«l* 
ture;  C  &  Plumb  on  Animal  Industry  for  Meat  Supply;  and  Miss  Ruth  A. 
Wardnll  on  Woman  and  the  Home, 

South  Amsilcaa  Congreu  of  Agrlenltaral  Soleaeet. — ^Pursuant  to  a  rMolutien 
of  the  International  Scientific  Congress,  a  South  American  Congress  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  IdlS.  The  organisa- 
tion of  tbe  congress  is  intrustsd  to  the  Argiratiae  Bural  Society,  the  NaUoaal 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers*  and  the  National  Schocds  of  Agrienltwe  of 
Buenoe  Aires  and  La  Plata. 

Agrianltnral  laBtmotion  in  the  Aastrlan  Amy.— The  first  attempt  In  Styria 
to  give  infltruetion  in  agriculture  to  wldiere  was  a  course  offered  from  Novem- 
ber 16^  19X0,  to  May  10,  1911,  at  BCai^rg.  The  inetruction  was  civen  t>y  two 
teachers  of  the  Boyal  Fruit  and  Viticultural  School.  Forty  hours  wepe  deivoted 
to  lectures  at  the  barrack8»  and  8  hours  to  practical  demonstrations  on  tbe  idkool 
farm.    Twenty-five  soldiers  voluntarily  attended  the  course  with  great  intersot 

MiseellaBconi.— The  Bev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  D.  Se,  well  known 
for  his  entomological  writings,  died  October  81  at  his  home  in  Devon,  Pa.,  at 
the  age  of  74  years.  Dr.  McCook  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  ef  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  serving  at  one  time  as  vice  presi- 
dent He  also  served  as  president  of  the  American  EntomologiGal  Society  and 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  British  Museum.  His  principal  entomolagleal 
works  are  The  Agricultural  Ants  of  Texas,  Tbe  Honey  and  Occident  Anta. 
American  Spiders  and  Their  Spinning  Work,  and  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm. 

Lord  Carrington  has  retired  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Walter  Buneiman, 
formerly  minister  for  education.  Lord  Lucas  beccynes  parliamentary  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  in  succession  to  Sir  Edward  Strachey. 

Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  who  has  been  a  practical  fruit  grower  of  Brttiah  Oe- 
lumbia  for  several  years,  has  been  appointed  minister  of  agriculture  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  professor  of  extension  teaching  in  agri- 
culture In  Columbia  University. 


o 
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Vegetable  fats  and  oils,  L.  E.  And^b,  trans,  by  0.  Salteb  (London,  Toronto, 
and  New  York,  1902, 2.  ed^  enL,  pp.  XVI-\-S^2,  figs,  P^).— This  publication,  which 
deals  with  the  practical  preparation,  purification,  properties,  adulteration,  and 
examination  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  contains  data  as  to  the  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  oil  in  seeds;  the  preparation  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils;  apparatus 
for  grinding  oil  seeds  and  fruits;  nondrying  and  drying  vegetable  oils;  solid 
vegetable  fats;  seeds  and  fruits  yielding  oils  and  fats;  soluble  oils;  Improved 
methods  of  refining  with  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  ox  id  or  lead  oxid,  with  caustic 
alkalis,  ammonia,  carbonates  of  the  alkalis,  and  lime,  or  with  tannin;  Eken- 
berg's  method  of  refining ;  Villon's  process  for  purifying  oils  by  sulphurous  acid ; 
mechanical  appliances  for  refining ;  Filbert's  deodorizing  apparatus  for  oils  and 
fats;  bleaching  fats  and  oils;  practical  experiments  on  the  treatment  of  oils 
with  regard  to  refining  and  bleaching ;  oil  cake  and  oil  meal ;  testing  oils  and 
fats;  maize  oil;  f^tty  acids  of  coconut  oil;  and  vegetable  tallows  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Composition  of  rice  oil,  M.  Tsujimoto  (Chem.  Rev,  Fett  u.  Harz  Indus,,  18 
{1911),  No.  5,  pp.  111,  112;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24  (1911),  No,  29, 
p.  1S86), — Rice  oil  is  usually  obtained  by  extracting  rice  bran  with  petroleum 
ether.  It  is  fiuid  and  has  a  greenish  yellow  color.  The  unsaponifiable  part 
(4.78  per  cent)  is  probably  composed  of  phytosterin.  The  fatty  acids  are  chiefiy 
palmitic,  oleic,  and  isoQlelc  acids,  and  if  the  amount  of  solid  fatty  acids  is  taken 
as  20  per  cent,  and  the  io<1in  number  of  the  liquid  acid  as  ISO,  they  can  be  con- 
sidered  proportionately  as  follows :  Palmitic  acid  20  per  cent,  oleic  acid  45  per 
cent,  and  iso($lelc  acid  35  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  refraction  constants  of  vegetable  oils,  J.  Kumont  (Zischr. 
Angew,  Chem,,  24  (1911),  No,  6,  pp,  254-256). — The  oils  examined  were  rape, 
cotton-seed,  linseed,  com,  olive,  soy-bean,  soy-bean  In  a  mixture  with  cotton-seed, 
sesame,  peanut,  hedge  mustard,  and  neats-foot  oils,  in  regard  to  their  density, 
refraction  exponent,  specific  refraction,  saponification  number,  iodln  number, 
and  middle  molecular  refraction.  The  work  was  done  with  particular  refer^ice 
to  the  last-named  constant 

Reactions  of  carbohydrates. — I,  Sucrose,  C.  Reich abd  (Pharm.  Zentralhalle, 
51  (1910),  pp.  979-986;  ahs,  in  Jour.  Chem,  8oc.  [London],  98  (1910),  No,  518, 
JI,  p,  iii7).— This  work  with  solid  sucrose  shows  that  in  the  cold,  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid  convert  this  sugar  into  a  pasty  mass, 
which  does  not  dry  in  the  air.  Carbonaceous  matter  produced  with  sulphuric 
acid  did  not  separate  until  the  mixture  was  heated.  r^^^^^T^ 
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The  green  coloration  of  copper  snlphate  In  hydrochloric  acid  is  retained  mndi 
longer  when  sucrose  is  present,  and  it  Inhibits  somewhat  the  precipitation  pro- 
duced by  hydrocliloric  acid  when  added  to  mercurous  nitrate.  In  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  sucrose  yields  a  dark  green  coloration  with  potassiam  bi- 
chromate, a  blue  with  ammonium  molybdate,  and  a  brown,  whi(^  changes  to  violet, 
with  ammonium  vanadate.  No  coloration  was  produced  with  sodium  tungstate 
or  titanic  acid  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add.  Sodium  arsenate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  together  with  sucrose  produce  a  rose-red  color.  Of  the  colorations 
produced  with  organic  bodies  the  most  marked  is  the  red  with  tannic  acid  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Besorcin  and  hydrochloric  acid  gave  a  goose- 
berry-red color.  The  author  points  out  the  value  of  the  last  two  and  of  the 
arsenic  acid  reaction  for  the  detection  of  sucrose. 

Behavior  of  homin  in  alkaline  solutionB  of  bromln,  A.  Kokschbqg  {Ztschr. 
PhyHol.  Chem,,  €9  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  ^9(^^^4 ) .— Humin  bodies  woe  prepared  by 
treating  carbohydrates  as  follows : 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  gm.  of  dextrose  were  heated  for  12  hours  with  1  liter 
of  24  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  the  latter  being  repeatedly  evaporated 
off  and  replenished.  The  resulting  dark  brown  brittle  mass  was  extracted  with 
potassium  hydrate,  It  being  only  partly  soluble.  The  resulting  filtered  brown 
solution  when  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  yielded  a  brown  fiocculent 
precipitate.  This  precipitate  was  considered  humic  acid,  and  the  portion  In- 
soluble in  potassium  hydrate,  humin. 

The  insoluble  humin  when  repeatedly  treated  with  a  warm  potassium  hydrate 
solution  was  converted  into  a  slimy,  tough  mass.  This  mass  was  repeatedly 
washed  with  water  to  remove  the  alkali,  and  dried  at  100°  C.  to  a  hard, 
vitreous-like  brittle  mass,  which  when  r;round  yielded  a  brown  powder  Insoluble 
in  water,  alkali  solutions,  acids,  ether,  and  alcohol.  It  was,  however,  found  to 
be  soluble  In  an  alkaline  bromin  solution,  but  only  when  the  mass  was  mixed 
with  the  potassium  hydrate  solution  first  and  bromin  added  slowly  afterwards. 
After  a  time  some  white  fiocculent  matter  was  precipitated.  The  same  kind  of 
precipitate  was  also  obtained  from  the  humic  acid,  and  when  examined  under 
the  microscope  was  found  to  be  crystalline  in  structure.  It  was  readily  soluble 
in  ether.  The  crystals  were  finally  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  and  were  found  to 
possess  a  melting  point  of  92'',  to  be  readily  soluble  in  ether,  acetone,  and 
chloroform,  and  to  have  a  camphor-like  irritating  odor.  On  the  basis  of  analysis 
the  author  believes  it  to  be  tetrabrommethan. 

This  work  indicates  that  carbohydrates  are  not  totally  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  acids. 

A  study  of  the  li^rnocellulose  of  timothy  hay,  G.  0.  Given  {PennsiflvafUa 
Sta,  RpU  1910,  pp.  2^8-^254).— The  llgnlc  acid,  so-called,  present  in  timothy  hay 
{Phleum  pratense),  was  found  to  resemble  the  lignone  which  has  been  obtained 
from  Jute  and  the  lignin  obtained  by  Browne  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  440)  from  sugar- 
cane fiber.  It  had  a  dark  brown  color  and  a  vanillin-like  odor.  It  was  found  to 
have  an  active  carbonyl  of  ketone  nature  and  an  active  carboxyl  group,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  precipitate  gave  reactions  with  semi-carbazld  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Aldehyde  could  not  be  obtained  with  Schiff*s  reagent. 
It  was  not  determined  whether  the  body  belonged  to  the  hexene  series,  in  which 
it  was  placed  by  Cross  and  Bevan,  but  If  so  the  author  suggests  that  it  has  one 
or  more  side  chains  In  view  of  its  behavior  with  potassium  permanganate.  An 
elementary  analysis  of  the  lignin  precipitate  gave  a  formula  corresponding  to 
GnRuOs, 

Cellulose  when  prepared  by  the  usual  methods  was  found  to  contain  much 
oxycellulose.    Phlein,  the  inulin-like  body  observed  by  Ekstrand  and  Johanson 
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in  the  nodules  of  timothy  hay,  could  not  be  noted  by  the  author  in  a  watery 
extract  of  the  hay. 

The  production  of  acetic  and  formic  acid  by  hydrolyzing  substances  con- 
taining lignin,  W.  E.  Cboss  {Ber.  Deut,  Chem.  Qeselh,  43  {1910),  No,  8,  pp. 
1526-1528;  ahs.  in  Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl,,  21  {1911),  No.  11, 
p.  679). — By  hydrolyzing  Jute,  wood,  or  straw,  etc.,  with  a  1  per  cent  sulphuric- 
acid  solution  at  110'' ^C,  evaporating  the  extract  neutralized  with  calcium  car- 
bonate in  a  vacuum,  and  distilling  in  a  stream  of  steam,  from  1.2  to  2.8  per  cent 
of  acids  (acetic  and  formic)  are  obtained.  From  pine  wood  the  proportions 
were  4  parts  of  acetic  to  1  part  of  formic  acid.  The  acids  did  not  originate  from 
the  cellulose,  and  according  to  the  author  lignin  is  the  probable  source. 

**  Sugar  sand ''  from  maple  sap;  a  source  of  malic  acid,  W.  H.  Wabben 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc,  SS  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  1205-1211). — ^Maple  sap  from 
Acer  aaccharum,  when  evaporated,  deposits  a  variable  quantity  of  the  calcium 
salt  of  malic  add,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  either  niter  or  sugar  sand. 
With  care,  from  16  to  25  lbs.  of  this  substance  can  be  obtained  from  about  1,000 
trees  per  season.  While  this  substance  has  already  been  examined  by  others 
(E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  78),  the  author  points  out  that  the  results  were  obtained  with 
materitU  which  was  not  exactly  typical.  The  analysis  which  follows  is  said  to 
represent  within  narrow  limits  the  Quantities  of  the  several  constituents  which 
this  by-product  may  be  expected  to  contain :  Silica  7.74,  phosphoric  acid  0.05, 
ferric  oxid  0.39,  calcium  17.16,  magnesium  0.03,  moisture  2.6,  malic  acid  51.48, 
Invert  sugar  2.31,  cane  sugar  3.46,  ether  soluble  matter  0.37,  carbon  dioxid  0.66, 
extraneous  organic  matter  2.35,  undetermined  (by  difference)  11.4  per  cent. 

A  method  for  obtaining  malic  acid  Is  appended. 

In  regard  to  the  fixation  of  lactic  acid  by  casein,  W.  Van  Dam  {Chem. 
Weekbl.,  7  {1910),  No.  49,  pp.  lOlS-1019) .—The  author  in  this  work  determined 
the  variation  in  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  lactic  acid  caused  by  the 
addition  of  casein.  When  a  twentieth-normal  solution  of  lactic  add  was  em- 
ployed for  varying  quantities  of  casein  at  a  temperature  of  18°  C,  it  was  noted 
that  as  long  as  an  excess  of  hydrogen  ions  was  present  In  the  solution  the 
amount  of  lactic  acid  bound  was  constant.  With  very  large  quantities  of 
casein,  however,  this  relation  was  destroyed,  and  the  amount  of  add  bound  was 
very  much  less. 

Protective  enzyms  [in  fruits],  M.  T.  CJook  et  al.  {Science,  n.  Ber.,  3S 
(1911),  No.  851,  pp.  624-629).— In  this  preliminary  paper  the  authors  point  out 
**  that  there  exists  in  the  normal  living  fruit  two  enzyms,  a  catalase  and  an 
oxidase. 

''The  latter  is  probably  most  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
gradually  decreasing  in  activity  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  and  ripens. 
Furthermore,  from  the  results  it  appears  that  tannin  as  such  does  not  exist 
in  any  pert  of  the  normal,  uninjured  fruit  previous  to  maturity,  except  pos- 
sibly a  small  amount  in  the  peel,  but  exists  as  a  poly-atomic  phenol,  which 
upon  injury  is  acted  upon  by  the  oxidase  and  forms  a  tannin  or  tannin-llke 
body  having  the  property  of  precipitating  proteid  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  a  germicidal  fluid.  This  oxidase  acts  only  in  an  add  solution  and 
when  present  in  an  amount  above  a  certain  undetermined  minimum.  The  above 
conditions  are  always  present  in  normal  immature  pomaceous  fruits.  When 
normal.  Immature  fruits  are  subjected  to  injury  by  fungi,  insects,  or  mechanical 
agencies,  the  adlon  of  the  oxidase  on  poly-atomic  phenols  is  brought  about  with 
the  effects  as  stated  above." 

Tests  with  the  diastase  of  Aspergillus  oryzsB,  F.  Mf^NTEs  {Landw.  Jahrb., 
S9  {1910),  Erffoneungsh.  S,  pp.  298S14)>—The  results  of  this  work  show  that 
(1)  alcohol  and  ether  destroy  the  activity  of  this  enzym;  (2)  ammonium  fflil^ 
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phate  is  the  only  sabstance  with  which  this  enzym  can  be  salted  out  (potassium 
chlorld,  potassium  sulphate,  sodium  chlorld,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  phos- 
phate, potassium  phosphate,  ammonium  nitrate,  magnesium  chlorid,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  sine  sulphate  could  not  be  used) ;  (3) 
the  nitrogen  content  of  the  yarious  precipitates  is  no  criterion  in  regard  to  the 
activity;  (4)  no  diastatic  enfym  could  be  separated  by  dlalyzlng  through  parch- 
ment paper;  (5)  small  additions  of  sugar  to  eni^m  solutions  haTe  no  effect 
upon  the  hydrolytic  process,  but  a  large  amount  of  maltose  (saccharification 
products),  on  the  other  hand,  inhibits  the  process;  (6)  the  optimum  and  lethal 
temperatures  of  diastase  of  different  origins  are  different;  (7)  the  diastatic 
capacity  of  diastase  which  has  been  wealcened  by  heat  can  be  increased  by 
certain  additions,  such  as  sodium  chlorld  and  egg  white,  peptone,  or  asparagin ; 
and  (8)  the  Hamburg  and  Frftnkel  chemical-biological  method  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  diastases  is  not  efficient 

Xodiflcation  of  the  dlphenylamin  test  for  nitrouB  and  nitric  acids,  W.  A« 
Wtthbbs  and  B.  J.  Rat  (yorth  Carolina  Sta.  Rpi.  1910,  pp.  5^-58).— Combining 
some  of  the  features  of  the  different  methods  the  authors  have  prepared  a 
reagent  which  in  their  hands  has  proved  to  be  very  delicate.  It  is  made  as 
follows : 

**  Seven  hundred  mg.  of  dlphenylamin  are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  dO  cc  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  28.8  cc.  of  distilled  water.  The  resulting 
mixture  is  thoroughly  cooled  and  11.3  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add 
(specific  gravity  1.19)  are  added  slowly — ^making  the  hydrochloric  acid  content 
5  per  cent  After  standing  over  night  some  of  the  base  separates  showing  that 
the  reagent  is  saturated.  The  test  with  the  dlphenylamin  reagent  as  prepared 
by  [the  authors!  is  conducted  as  follows:  Place  1  cc.  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  in 
a  clean  test  tube ;.  add  1  drop  of  the  dlphenylamin  reagent  and  mix  thoroughly 
by  shaking.  From  a  pipette  is  added  2  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add* 
while  the  tube  is  held  at  an  angle  so  as  to  form  2  layers  of  the  liquids.  The 
tube  is  gently  agitated  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  mixing  of  the  liquids  at  the  plane 
of  contact  and  it  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of  40*  and  left 
for  16  or  20  minutes.  This  method  will  reveal  the  presence  of  1  part  of  nitrite 
nitrogen  in  25,000,000  or  1  part  of  nitrate  nitrogen  in  35,000,000.  By  heating 
for  1  hour  instead  of  15  or  20  minutes  the  test  will  show  1  part  of  nitrite 
nitrogen  in  32,000,000  or  1  part  of  nitrate  nitrogen  in  44,000,000." 

Test  for  nitric  acid,  F.  Klein  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  CJienu,  2  {1910),  Vo. 
9,  p.  S89;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chenk.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  20,  p.  ilSO0).— The 
reagent  used  in  this  test  Is  made  by  adding  a  little  powdered  tellurium  to  from 
2  to  3  cc  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  from  1  to  2  cc  of  96  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid. 

When  a  little  of  a  nitrate  or  strong  nitric  acid  Is  added  to  the  reagent  and 
heated,  the  eosln-red  color  which  the  reagent  possesses  is  discharged.  When 
dilute  nitric  acid  (less  than  40  per  cent)  is  present,  It  is  neutralized  and  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  before  the  test  is  complete.  It  was  found 
that  a  solution  consisting  of  0.1  gm.  of  tellurium  in  10  cc  of  fuming  sulidkurie 
acid  and  10  cc.  of  95  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  is  decolorized  by  0.66  gm.  of  66 
per  cent  nitric  acid. 

The  use  of  the  above  prhidple  as  a  basis  for  quantitative  colorimetric  tests 
is  pointed  out 

New  method  for  the  rapid  determination  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  A«  Quabtabou 
{Btaz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital,,  44  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  157-164;  a6«.  in  Chem.  ZentU., 
1911,  II,  No.  i,  pp.  49,  50;  Jour.  80c.  Chem.  Indus.,  $0  {1911),  No.  14,  p.  926).— 
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The  method  has  for  its  principle  the  interaction  of  nitrates  and  anhydrous 
formic  acid,  and  proceeds  according  to  the  following  equation : 

2KNO.+6H.COJB[=N,0+4COi+5HaO+2H.CO,K. 

Analysis  of  caldum  cyanamid,  A.  Stutzeb  {Chem,  Ztg.^  S5  (1911) ,  No,  76 ^ 
p.  694;  aha.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chern.  Indus.,  SO  (1911),  No.  U,  p.  912).— The  results 
of  determining  the  total  nitrogen  in  calcium  cyanamid  by  the  KJeldahl  method 
were  found  to  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  salicylic  acid  method. 
This  is  contrary  to  Monnier's  findings,  who  obtained  results  1  per  cent  too  low 
with  the  former  method.  Only  0.14  per  cent  of  nitrogen  instead  of  1.62  per 
cent,  as  stated  by  Monnier,  was  found  to  be  derived  from  the  carbon  used  in 
the  manufacturing  process. 

The  use  of  silver  phosphate  as  a  standard  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
critical  study  of  the  gravimetric  magnesium  method  for  the  estimation  of 
phosphoric  acid,  W.  C.  Dumas  (Chem.  Engin.,  12  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  185-190, 
fig.  1;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S5  (1911),  No.  18,  Repert.,  p.  55).— As  the  controlling 
substances  of  these  determinations  the  author  utilized  silver  phosphate,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  work  he  points  out  that  the  composition  of  magnesium  ammo- 
nium phosphate  may  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  The  proper  composition, 
however,  may  be  obtained  when  the  precipitation  is  made  from  a  neutral 
solution.  The  precipitate  obtained  from  a  weakly  alkaline  solution  was  found 
to  be  high  in  phosphoric  acid  and  low  in  magnesium;  some  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  volatilized  on  ignition.  In  rapidly  precipitating  from  a  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  precipitate  is  low 
and  the  magnesium  high.  Magnesium  pyrophosphate  must  be  heated  for  at 
least  i  hour.  Magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  loses  water  and  ammonia  at 
100**  C. 

Detection  of  arsenic  acid  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  add,  G.  Madebna 
(Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  19  (WIO),  II, 
No.  2,  pp.  68,  69;  aba.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1910,  II,  No.  12,  p.  91S).— To  a  slightly 
acid  boiling  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  of  both  of  the  above-named  acids  add 
from  10  to  15  cc.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  about 
1  gm.  of  solid  ammonium  molybdate.  After  the  ammonium  molybdate  is  dis- 
solved, boil  for  another  11  minutes.  The  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  arsenic  acid.  Where  much  arsenic  acid  is  present  the 
precipitate  is  thrown  down  at  once,  but  with  smaller  amounts  boiling  for  a 
longer  period  is  necessary.  %. 

Investigations  on  the  estimation  of  inorganic  phosphorus  in  animal  tis-\ 
sues,  A.  C.  Whittieb  (Jour.  Indtia,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  3  (1911),  No.  4,  pp. 
24&-250). — Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  this  work  in  obtaining 
concordant  results  with  the  barium  method  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  635),  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  solution  as  obtained  was,  in  most  instances,  cloudy.  Where  the 
solutions  were  clear,  or  the  extracts  were  first  coagulated,  the  results  were 
fairly  concordant  with  those  obtained  by  the  magnesium  method  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  303).  In  most  instances,  however,  the  results  for  organic  phosphorus  were  < 
high.  This  difference  in  result  the  author  does  not  believe  is  due  to  a  hydrolysis 
of  the  organic  into  the  inorganic  state,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  a  better 
precipitation  takes  place  when  the  solutions  are  clear.  Enzyms  and  the 
bacteria,  according  to  the  author,  **  seem  to  exert  more  of  a  hydrolyzing  influence 
on  organic  phosphorus  compounds  of  animal  tissues  than  does  boiling."  The 
heating  of  fiesh  extracts  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  activities  of  such 
organisms. 
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A  study  in  the  determination  of  calcinm,  G.  Heise  (Proc.  lotoa  Acad.  8cL, 
11  (1910),  pp.  i55-i58 ).-—ThiB  work  had  for  its  purpose  the  simpUflcation  of 
the  gravimetric  determination  of  calcium.  The  author  points  out  that  the 
precipitation  of  calcium  as  oxalate  and  its  subsequent  conversion  Into  oxid 
by  heating  presents  many  difficulties  and  liability  to  inaccuracies  to  the  inex- 
perienced analyst  Tests  were  therefore  conducted  in  order  to  determine  If 
calcium  could  be  estimated  by  weighing  It  directly  as  calcium  oxalate. 

The  author  concludes  as  follows :  **  Calcium  can  be  determined  and  accurately 
weighed  as  the  oxalate.  It  can  be  very  conveniently  converted  Into  the  car- 
bonate and  weighed  as  such.  The  determinations  can  be  carried  out  In  i>orce- 
lain  crucibles  without  appreciable  error.  Either  of  the  above  mentioned 
methods  is  fully  as  accurate  as  the  determination  of  calcium  as  the  oxid  and 
is  much  more  convenient  and  rapid.  Of  the  2  methods,  the  determination 
as  carbonate  is  somewhat  superior  to  the  determination  as  oxalate,  because 
of  the  hydroscopic  nature  of  the  latter  substance.*' 

Methods  of  determining  the  diy-matter  content  of  roots,  R.  K.  KaisTENSfir 
{Tidsskr.  Landbr.  PlanteavU  18  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  96-108,  figs.  5).— Comparative 
results  obtained  with  a  disc  beet  sampler  and  a  Helweg  "beet  saw"  showed 
that  the  latter  gave  the  more  satisfactory  and  correct  results. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  can  be  reached  in  determin- 
ing the  dry-matter  content  of  roots,  60  samples  of  mangels  were  taken  from  the 
same  lot  of  roots,  triplicate  determinations  being  made  in  all  cases.  The  dry- 
matter  content  was  found  to  vary  between  13.67  and  15.59  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  14.60  per  cent.  The  largest  deviation  from  this  percentage  was  0.99 
per  cent  The  average  analytical  error  was  0.36  per  cent  As  a  rule,  the  error 
in  an  ordinary,  well-conducted  analysis  will  not  exceed  0.3  per  cent,  and  in 
most  cases  is  below  0.2  per  cent  of  dry  matter. 

Estimation  of  the  doughing  value  of  flour,  A.  A.  Bbbson  (CJiem.  Ztg.,  S6 
{1911),  No.  28,  pp.  245,  246;  abs.  in  Analyst,  S6  {1911),  No.  4««.  P-  216). --The 
author  found  that  of  the  2  methods  proposed  by  Arragon,  that  by  adding  water 
to  a  definite  amount  of  flour  was  the  best  He  endeavored  to  standardize  the 
method  and  to  eliminate  the  sources  of  error,  if  possible.  It  was  found  that 
a  high  result  Is  obtained  If  all  the  water  Is  added  to  the  flour  at  one  time,  but 
that  when  added  gradually  the  results  were  low. 

The  author,  therefore,  recommends  adding  at  once  50  per  cent  of  water  to  150 
or  200  gm.  of  the  flour  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  dough  is  then  made  as  stiff 
as  possible  by  working  it  with  a  glass  rod.  Strong  kneading  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  absoultely  necessary,  and  during  the  process  the  dough  is  squeezed 
between  the  fingers  and  pressed  tightly  against  the  palm.  More  water  is  then 
introduced  during  the  process  to  obtain  a  uniformly  wetted  dough.  The  dough- 
ing is  complete  when  it  no  longer  sticks  to  the  fingers,  and  the  dough  is  then 
scraped  together  with  the  spatula  and  weighed. 

These  tests  should  agree  within  1  per  cent  of  added  water,  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  moisture  originally  present  in  the  fiour,  and  the  results  re- 
ported in  terms  of  dry  substanca 

A  new  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  saccharose  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  sugars,  A.  Jolles  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  OenussmtL,  20 
{1910),  No.  10,  pp.  e5i-658).— This  method  has  been  previously  described  (E.  S. 
R.,  24,  p.  704),  and  comments  thereon  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  412). 

Contribution  to  the  examination  of  molasses,  A.  Jolles  {Ost^rr.  TJngar. 
Ztschr.  Zuckerindns.  u.  Landw.,  S9  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  698-70S). — The  author  lias 
modified  a  method  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  704)  in  order  to  apply  It  to 
the  analysis  of  molasses.  The  results  for  sucrose,  raffinose,  and  invert  sugar 
obtained  with  the  method  were  satisfactory.  GoOqIc 
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In  regard  to  apple  marmalade  and  Jelly,  H.  Pellet  (Monit.  8ci.,  4.  «er., 
24  {1910),  II,  No.  828,  pp.  777-784;  ahs.  in  Ann.  Falsif.,  4  {1911),  No.  29,  p. 
i65).— The  author  criticizes  the  work  of  Chauvin  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  167)  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  CIerget*s  method  for  determining  sucrose,  levulose,  glucose,  and 
invert  sugar  ( inverted  by  the  acid  present  in  the  apple),  and  states  that  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  this  author  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  results 
obtained  by  himself  and  other& 

He  concludes  that  dextrin  is  not  attacked  by  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  thus  has  no  influence  upon  the  results  obtained  with  the 
Clerget  test  Furthermore,  a  mixture  consisting  of  75  gm.  of  sugar  and  5  gm.  of 
dextrin  in  100  cc.  of  water  acidified  with  tartaric  acid  will  give  exact  results  for 
sugar,  while  dextrhi  is  not  affected  when  heated  to  95**  C.  for  15  minutes  or 
at  100°  C.  for  15  minutes,  nor  when  heated  while  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Such  a  mixture  shows  a  boiling  point  of  115**  C.  Prolonged  heating  of  solu- 
tions of  this  composition  with  10  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  at  from  80  to  82" 
C.  for  3  hours  showed  a  complete  Inversion  of  the  dextrin.  The  plane  of  rota- 
tion of  the  invert  sugar  turned  to  the  right,  but  the  reducing  power  did  not 
vary  much  from  that  in  the  solution  in  which  tartaric  acid  was  used- 
Experiments  with  yeast  yielded  the  same  results. 

Detection  of  fusel  oil  in  brandy,  E.  Hebzoo  {Ztschr,  Untersvch.  Nahr,  ik 
Qenusamtl.,  21  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  280-282) .—The  author  points  out  that  Hoi-' 
I&nder's  reaction  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  216)  is  due  tq  the  co-presence  of  furfurol  with 
the  fusel  oil  in  brandy.  He  considers  it  a  furfurol  reaction  because  no  emerald- 
green  coloration  could  be  obtained  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  fusel  oil. 
Benzaldehyde,  oil  of  fennel,  and  oil  of  cinnamon  give  a  similar  reaction  with 
Hollander's  reagent 

Determination  of  lactose  in  milk,  Vitoux  {Ann.  FaUif.,  3  {1910),  No.  25, 
pp.  471,  472). — The  author  points  out  that  practically  the  same  results  can  be 
obtained  by  the  French  ofllclal  and  Denlgds  methods.  The  latter  method  Is 
preferred  for  milks  preserved  with  potassium  bichromate.  Both  methods  are 
given  In  detail. 

On  the  peroxydase  of  cows'  milk  and  its  detection  by  means  of  the  para- 
phenylendiamin  test,  E.  Nicolas  {Bui.  80c.  Chim.  France,  4.  ser.,  9  {1911), 
No.  6,  pp.  266^69).— In  this  work  It  Is  pointed  out  that  while  precipitated  and 
boiled  casein  will  give  a  reaction  (blue  coloration)  with  paraphenylendlamln 
and  hydrogen  peroxld.  It  Is  the  latter  which  first  acts  with  the  paraphenylen- 
dlamln, and  that  the  casein  only  subsequently  combines  with  it  in  order  to 
give  the  blue  coloration.  The  reaction,  furthermore,  takes  place  only  when 
hydrogen  i)eroxid  and  paraphenylendlamln  are  present  In  concentrated  solu- 
tions. In  dilute  solutions  the  reaction  appears  only  when  a  little  bran  Is 
added. 

The  above  findings  are  contrary  to  those  obtained  by  Bordas  and  Touplaln 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  417). 

Befractometric  milk  examination,  G.  KI^hn  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
Oenussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  575-579).— The  author  points  out  the  accuracy 
with  which  water  can  be  detected  with  the  Ackermann  method  (E.  S.  R.,  *25, 
p.  207)  using  numerous  samples  of  commercial  milks  and  the  corresponding 
barn  samples.  In  practically  all  instances  conviction  was  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  the  refractometric  test. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  ammonia  in  milk,  L.  Mabcas  and  C.  Huyge 
{Rev.  G^.  Lait,  8  {19 tl).  No.  21,  pp.  48i--i86).— The  authors,  using  Trillat  and 
Sauton's  test  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.,  287),  examined  commercial  milks  in  different 
parts  of  France  In  order  to  determine  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  am- 
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monia  in  milk.  From  their  work  tHey  conclntte  tttsct  tbe  pTcwuice  of  ammonia 
in  milk  is  always  an  indication  tiiat  it  baa  been  kept  under  unhygienic  condi- 
tions  or  has  been  watered.  On  the  other  hand,  they  show  tbat  the  absence  of 
ammonia  in  milk  does  not  always  indicate  that  the  milk  has  not  been  watered 
or  has  been  properly  cared  for. 

Commercial  tests  for  moisture  in  butter;  C.  W.  L&xsdit  ('Pcmufylvonia 
Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  147-155,  pl8.  5).— -This  is  a  study  oTtlte  relatlre  value  oTthe 
several  commercial  moisture  tests  fbr  butter  thus  fftr  proposed  (the  Wagnei^ 
Gray,  Irish,  Wisconsin-high-pressupe-oven,  Ames-parafBn,  and  Mkrahall  tests) 
as  compared  with  the  ofllclal  gravimetric  method. 

*•  The  results  obtained  from  Wagner's  moisture  test  ai^  not  always  accnnite. 
Very  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  Wisconsin  high  pressure  oven, 
the  Ames,  and  the  MarsAiall  tests,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  the  heating  of  the 
cup  in  the  Iriedi  test  good  results  can  be  secured.**  .  .  . 

Observations  on  some  methods  of  estiinatisisr  coconixt  oil  and*  butter  In 
bntter  and  marir*trin,  C.  Retis  and  E.  R.  BoLitnr  (Analffst;  S9  (1911),  No. 
Wj  pp.  SS9^42,  flff,  1), — ^The  Polenske  method  according  to  these  authors,  who 
have  applied  it  to  numerous  samples,  is  tiie  only  chemical  method  whereby 
small  amounts  of  coconut  oil  can  be  detected'  and  approximately  estimated  in 
butter,  failures  being  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  scrupulous^  attention  to  the 
experimental  details  involved  in  the  method: 

,The  authors  have,  however,  compared  the  effect  of  maintaining'  a  constant 
temperature  in  the  still-head  with  results  obtained  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  work.  They  conclude  that  "  so  long  as  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  protect 
the  still-head  from  draft,  no  error  arises  from  this  sonorce ;  and  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  temperature  depresses  both  the  Reichert-Bfeissl'  and  Poiensfee 
values,  there  is  no  advantage  in  employing-  a  specially^  protected  hfgtr-tempera- 
ture  still-head,  beyond  the  fact  that  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  type  of 
distillation,  become  of  less  importance.'* 

The  Shrew^ury  and  Knapp  method  (E.  S.  R.,  24;  p:  510),  die  cadmium 
method  of  Paal  and  Amberger  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  110),  and  Kirschner^  method 
(B.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1060)  were  also  sttidied.  Thr  Shrewsbury  and  Knapp  method 
was  open  to  the  objection  that  concordant  results  could*  not  be- obtained' witb  the 
same  samples*  It  was  also  modified  by  the  authors,  but  the  figures  obtained  with 
it  were  not  as  reliable  as  those  obtained  by  the  Polenske  method*.  The  cadmium 
method  after  a  few  tests  was  abandoned  on-  account  of  its  laborious  execution 
and  bad  results  in  the  autiiors'  hands^ 

The  Kirschner  method  wafr  found  to  ofPer  little  in  advance  of  the  Polenske 
method  for  coconut  oil  and  butter,  but  it  had*  a  decided  advantage  when  api^ed 
to  margarin  containing  both  butter  and  coconut  oil,  or  margarin  contalnhni^ 
coconut  oil  alone.  It  is  the  authors*  conviction  "  that  it  is  the  only  published 
method  at  present  available  which  will  decide  whether  butter  fat  is*  present 
in  a  margarin  containing  coconut  oil,  even  if  the  amount  be  only  2  per  cent  in 
conjunction  with  75  per  cent  or  more  of  coconut  oil.**  The  method  aa  empiogred 
by  the  authors  is  described  in  detail. 

Examination  of  Shrewsbury  and  Khapp'a  proeess  for  the-  estimatibxt  of 
coconut  oil,  R.  Ross,  J.  Rage,  and  F.  Maudslbt  (Anal^,  »  (1911),  Nir.  422. 
pp.  195-198). — This  investigation  was  conducted  with  Irish,  DaniiA,  B^lnnisli, 
Siberian,  German,  and  English  butters,  coconut  oils  from  various  sources,  cacao 
butter,  and  coconut  stearin. 

The  highest  Shrewsbury  and:  Knapp  figure  for  the  butter  was  fomid  to  be 
35.5  in  contrast  to  32  as  suggested  by  Shrewsbury  and  Knapp  as  the  masrimmn. 

The  authors  point  out  that  "  in  considering  the  genuineness  or  ottierwiae  of 
a  butter,  it  is  doubtless  advisable  not  to  rely  entirely  on  any  particular  fignre. 
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bBt  to  consider  the  case  as  a  wfeole."  It  was  tovmA  absolutely  necessary  to 
tbJlaw  the  process  exactly  as  deserlUed  by  the  authors,  particulariy  as  regards 
glycerol  saponification.  The  method  is  probably  of  use  in  detiermining  the 
ccaDpasitlon  of  margaiin. 

A  method  for  the*  determinatloir  of  letter  fat  in  ice  cream*,  J.  W.  White 
(Pamwylvania  Sta,  Rpi,  1910,  pp.  248-2^7), — A  method  is  proposed'  fbr  using 
the  Biibcock  teet  in'  the  determination  of  butter'  fttt  in  ice  cream,  as  follows: 

"Place  the  [Erlenmeyer]  flaslr  [containing  the  properly  sampled  ice  cream] 
into  a  bath  of  water  heated  to  80°  F.  and  shake  frequently  by  giving  the  flask 
a  gentle  rotary  motion  until  the  contents  assume  the  consistency  of  thin  cream. 
Ponr  the  melted  cream  through  a  cream  sampling  sieve  Into  a  beaker,  rubbing 
through  the  flngers  any  lump?  that  may  be  left  on  the  sieve ;  pour  several  times 
from  one  beaker  to  another  until  the  sample  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then 
wei^  out  into  a  whole  milk  bottle  while  the  sample  is  still  warm,  8  gm.  by 
meaoff  of  cream  balances,  and  make  the-  total  volume  up  to  18  cc.  Bight  cc. 
of  oil  of  vitriol  (speeific  gravity  1.88)-  are  now  added  in  2  portions  of  4  cc.  each, 
allowing  about'  2  minutes  to  elapse  before  the  addition  of  the  second  portion 
and  mixing  carefblly  the  contents  of  the  bottle  after  the  addition  of  each  por- 
tion. The  mixture-  at  this-  stage  should  be  of  a  light  brown  color  and  not 
black  as  is  the  case  with  milkw  If  a  black  color  la  obtained,  it  is  best  to  reject 
the  determination  and  weigh  out  a  second  portion,  adding  a  smaller  amount  of 
acid,  because  the  sample  contains  little  casein  as  compared  with  milk,  and  the 
black  color  is  due  to  the  too  violent  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  sugar  which  it 
chars  and  makes  a  clear  reading  veiy  difllcult.  The  bottle  is  now  placed  in 
the  steam  tester  and  whirled  fbr  3  minutes  at  the  highest  possible  speed. 
[Softer]  distilled  water  (190**  F.)  sufficient  to  bring  the  l^t  up  to  the  base 
of  the  neek  Is  added.  If  any  black  particles  are  intermixed'  noticeably  with 
the  fiit»  shake  the  bottle*  vigoroualy  fbr  a  few  seconds:  Whirl  again  for  3 
mtmttefr  as  stated  above,  and  add  sufficient  water,  drop  by  drop,  to  bring  the 
fat  column  between  the  10  per  cent  and  the  zero  marks.  Whirl  the  ttiird  time 
for  2  minutes,  and  take  the  reading  at  145**  F.  The  resultant  fat  column  should 
be  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  free  from  any  dark  particles-  of  charred  sugar. 
Multiply  the  reading  by  3,  as  the  bottle  is  graduated  on  a  basis  of  18  gm. 

•*  In  reading-  the  percentage  of  fat,  the  bottle  should  be  held  upright  with  the 
graduated  scale  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  on  a  level  with  the  eye." 

The  methods  used  for  sampling  and  weighing  the  ice  cream  under  examination 
are  also  given. 

A  new  mel^iod  for  the  determination  of  fat  and  fatty  acids  in  ftoces, 
O.  FoLiN  and  A.  H.  Wbntwowth  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  7  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  421^ 
426;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Physiol.,  24  {1910),  No.  21,  PP-  976,  977).— The  method  is 
as  follows: 

One  gm.  of  the  dried  and  finely  divided  feces  is  packed  into  a  piece  of  tat- 
free  filter  paper,  put  in  a  thimble,  placed  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  and  ex- 
tracted' with  150  oe.  of  water-free  ether  which  has  been  previously  saturated 
with'  hydrochlorlC'^aoid'  gas.  The  ethereal  ftit  solution  (extract),  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  290  cc.  aoluttos  fiask^  is  now  distilled  until  nearly  all  of  the  ether 
la  driven  off;  then  50  cc.  of  petroleum  ether  (boiling  point  not  over  60^  G.) 
ia  added,  allowed  to  stand,  over  ni^t,  filtered  through  cotton,  the  volatile  por- 
tion evaporated  off,  and  the  residue  dried  at  95^  O.  for  5  hours  and  weighed 
as  neutral  ffetts  and  fiatty  adds.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  90  cc.  of 
benzol,  from  1  to  2  drops  of  alcoholic  phenolphtbalein  is  added,  the  solution 
brought  nearly  to  boiling;  and  inunedlately  titratBd  with  a  volumetric  solution 
of  aodlam  alooholate  (2.3  gm.  of  sadlxun  in  a  liter  of  absolute  alcohol). 

_   J  by  Google 
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The  results  show  that  the  majority  of  the  fatty  acids  in  feces  exist  as  stearin. 
In  these  tests  the  total  fat  fluctuated  between  13.5  and  29.2  per  cent,  and  the 
neutral  fat  from  4.5  to  5.4  per  cent 

A  clinical  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  nric  acid  in  blood, 
P.  RoETHLiSBEBOES  {Miinchcn.  Med,  Wchnschr.,  57  {1910) ,  No.  7,  pp.  SHr^J^J, 
figs.  4;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  St  {1910),  No,  59,  Reperi.,  p.  229).— Uric  acid  quickly 
reduces  freshly  prepared  silver  carbonate.  The  author  utilized  this  reaction 
and  has  perfected  a  method  in  which  as  little  as  0.001  mg.  can  be  detected  in 
blood  serum. 

Methods  for  the  examination  of  bituminous  road  materials,  P.  Hubbard 
and  C.  S.  Reeve  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Pub.  Roads  Bui.  SS,  pp.  45,  figs,  18),— 
This  bulletin  has  for  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  the  testing  methods  in 
use  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  this  Department 

The  topics  treated  include  the  classification  of  bituminous  road  materials, 
the  scheme  of  examination,  specific  gravity  and  specific  viscosity  determinations, 
the  float  and  penetration  tests,  melting  point,  flash  and  burning  point  deter- 
minations, volatilization  and  distillation  tests,  determination  of  bitumen 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphid  and  insoluble  in  paraffin  naphtlia  and  in  carbon 
tetrachlorld,  determination  of  flxed  carbon  and  paraflhi  scale,  extraction  of 
bituminous  aggregates,  grading  the  mineral  aggregate,  and  determination  of 
voids  in  the  mineral  aggregate.  An  appendix  enumerates  laboratory  equip- 
ment, and  presents  metric  conversion  tables  and  similar  data,  and  forms  for 
reporting  tests. 

[Beport  of  the  department  of  chemistry],  C.  A.  Jacobson  (Nevada  8ta, 
Bui.  7Si,  pp.  47-49). — In  studies  of  the  relation  of  the  nitrogen  to  tlie  organic 
constituents  In  the  alfalfa  plant  what  appear  to  be  3  compounds  have  been  iso- 
lated from  the  alcoholic  extract  One  resembles  a  phosphatld,  containing  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  another  contains  neither  nitrogen  nor 
phosphorus,  but  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  the  third  is  soluble  In  water 
and  resembles  a  proteid.  The  distillate  obtained  from  the  dry  distillation  of 
sagebrush  by  the  Sparling  process  has  been  analyzed. 

Beport  of  the  chemist,  W.  A.  Withebs  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
17-21). — Observations  are  reported  on  the  phenol-disulphonlc  acid  method  for 
determining  nitrates,  the  difficult  solubility  of  nitrates  In  soils,  tests  of  the 
Tiemann-Schulze  method  for  nitrates  and  the  Plckel  condensor  for  ammonia, 
and  the  dlphenylamin  test  for  nitrites  and  nitrates. 

Filtration  of  cloudy  Vinegars  through  infusorial  earth,  H.  ^ustenfeu> 
(Deut.  BJasigindus.,  15  (19tl),  No.  29,  p.  2S0). — The  author  recommends  in- 
fusorial earth  (kleselguhr)  as  a  filtering  medium  for  cloudy  vinegars. 
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The  application  of  meteorological  data  in  the  study  of  physiological  con- 
stants, H.  L.  Pbice  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpts.  1909-10,  pp.  206-^12,  figs.  2).— The 
purpose  of  this  paper  Is  "to  call  attention  to  the  application  of  the  law  of 
van't  Hoff  and  Arrhenlus  to  the  changes  Involved  In  blooming  phenomena  and 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  recognizing  this  principle  In  the  study  of  the  problem 
of  physiological  constants.  While  an  arbitrary  *  critical '  temperature  of  32*  or 
43*  F.  and  an  arbitrary  period  of  dormancy,  as  January  1,  and  a  sum  total  of 
positive  temperature  readings  above  the  critical  temperature  selected  may  lead 
to  constants  which  are  roughly  approximate,  yet  this  method  is  faulty  and 
can  not  be  the  means  of  establishing  true  physiological  constants." 

Alaska's  climate,  C.  C.  Geobgeson  (Alaska  8tas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  76-85). — 
This  Is  a  summary  In  the  usual  fonn.Qf  observations  on  temperature,  predpi- 
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tation,  and  weather  conditions  at  the  different  Weather  Bureau  stations  in 
Alaska. 

Meteorology,  H.  D.  Edmiston  (Pennsylvania  8ta,  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  255-^66, 
607-680). — ^The  observations  here  recorded  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
reported  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  616).  The  summary  for  1009  Is 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  meteorological  observations,  1909. 


Growing 
season 
(April- 
Septem- 
ber). 


Barometer  (inches) :  Mean 

Temperature  ('F.): 

Mean.... 

Highest  (Aug.  W)) 

Lowest  (Jan.  19) , 

Greatest  dally  ranse  (Apr.  10) 

Least  dally  range  (Apr.  2) 

Raln&U  (Inches) 

Number  of  days  on  which  0.01  inch  or  more  rain  fell. . .' 

Mean  percenUkge  of  doadlness , 

Number  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  80  per  cent  or  more 
Last  frost  in  spring.  May  12. 
First  frost  in  follTSept.  6. 


60.8 

92.0 

U8.0 


28.38 
61 
6.1 
37 


>  April  11. 

Meteorological  notes,  H.  L.  Price  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpts.  1909-10,  pp.  22^S2, 
figs.  5). — This  is  a  summary  of  meteorological  data  secured  since  the  publica- 
tion of  a  KVyear  summary  in  1905  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  836),  and  gives  tabular 
records  of  temperature,  precipitation,  prevailing  wind,  sunshine,  and  charts 
showing  the  maximum,  mean,  and  minimum  temperatures  by  months  and 
monthly  precipitation.  For  the  salce  of  comparison,  the  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation charts  for  1883  to  1904  are  reproduced.  A  general  summary  for  the 
15-year  period  is  given. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  15  years  was  51.34^  F.,  the  maximum 
96**,  the  minimum  — ^13*.  Durtng  the  period  the  temperature  fell  below  zero 
on  January  10,  11,  15,  and  16,  1893;  December  29,  1894;  January  12  and  13 
and  February  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  15, 1895;  F^ruary  20  and  21,  1896;  January  28 
and  30,  1897;  February  3  and  4,  1898;  February  1,  9,  10,  11,  13,  and  14,  and 
December  31,  1899;  February  1,  and  March  17  and  18,  1900;  December  16  and 
21,  1901 ;  February  19,  1003 ;  January  30  and  F^ruary  6,  1904 ;  February  14, 
1905;  February  7,  1907;  February  2,  1908;  November  16,  1908;  and  January 
31,  1909.  The  temperature  rose  above  95**  on  August  10  and  11,  September  3 
and  10,  1900 ;  and  July  17, 1902.  The  mean  annual  precipitation  for  the  period 
was  40.86  in.  The  highest  monthly  precipitation,  12.29  in.,  was  in  July,  1905, 
the  lowest,  0.13  in.,  in  October,  1904.  The  greatest  depth  of  snow  in  24  hours, 
11  in.,  occurred  January  9,  1895.  The  average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in 
spring  was  April  26,  of  first  killing  frost  in  fall  October  2.  The  latest  killing 
frost  recorded  was  May  22, 1907,  the  earliest,  September  22, 1897. 

Meteorological,  magnetic,  and  seismic  observations  of  the  CoUeg^e  of 
Belen  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Habana.  1910,  L.  Gangoiti  (Ohservatorio  Me- 
teorologico,  Magnetico  y  Beismico  del  Colegio  de  Belen  de  la  Compahia  de 
Jesus  en  la  Habana,  aHo  de  1910.  Habana,  1911,  pp.  95,  dgms.  S). — ^Detailed 
reports,  largely  tabular  and  diagrammatic,  of  the  usual  observations 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  meteorological  committee  (Ann.  Rpt.  Met.  Com. 
[Gt.  Brit.],  6  (1911),  pp.  16i,  pis.  9,  figs,  d).— This  consists  as  usual  of  adminli^jp 
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trative  reports  regarding  ozganiiatian  and  opexatlona  (during  the  year 
March  31, 1911)  in  marine  meteorology,  forecasts  and  storm  warnings,  dinatal- 
ogy,  publications,  Investigation  of  tbe  upper  -air,  and  miscellaneons  snliJsctB, 
with  appendixes  as  XoUows:  Financial  ^rfatemffnt,  snpp^  of  infomaticm  iB  the 
public,  lists  of  observens  who  sent  in  "excellent"  meteorological  k|gs  daiiiig 
the  year  and  of  logs  and  documents  received  from  ships,  distribution  jol  iBStm- 
ments,  report  on  inspection  of  meteorological  stations,  and  lists  of  persons  and 
institutions  from  whom  publications  and  meteorological  data  have  bem  re- 
ceived and  to  whom  publications  are  sent 

Variations  in  the  English  climate  daring  the  thirty  years  1881-1910, 
W.  BiA£BioiT  {Quart.  Jour.  Roy.  Met.  8oo.  [Londonh  S7  {1911),  No.  159,  pp. 
221-^42,  figs.  8;  rev.  in  Surveyor,  iO  {1911),  No.  1027,  pp.  S59-^l) .—Thla 
article  contains  a  set  of  tables  based  upon  means  of  tanperature,  pressnie, 
rainfall,  and  wind  for  the  British  Isles,  and  gives  data  bearing  upon  variations 
in  mean  monthly  temperatures,  recurring  warm  and  cold  months  in  floeeasslve 
years,  hot  and  warm  spells,  recurring  wet  and  dry  months  in  saccessiire  years, 
and  dry  and  wet  spells. 

British  rainfall,  1910,  H.  R.  Mux  {London,  1911,  pp.  112^J8i&,  -piM.  £,  fifff. 
67). — This  report  deals  as  usual  with  the  junonnt  iud  distribution  of  rahdiall 
In  the  British  Isles  during  1910,  as  recorded  by  nearly  1>,<NI0  ^votBHtary  -ob- 
servers belonging  to  the  British  Rainfall  Organization. 

It  contains  a  report  of  the  director  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  year's 
work,  and  special  articles  on  the  greatest  rainfall  which  may  occur  on  the 
wettest  day  of  the  year,  the  rearrangement  of  the  rainfall  stations,  and  the  rain 
gage  in  theory  and  practice.  These  lare  also  records  of  evapoxatioB  and  per- 
colatiiHi  at  Oamden  fiQuare,  London,  Bod  «e«eral  other  plaees. 

A  new  £eatitfe  o(f  this  report  to  which  4peelal  attention  la  ealled  is  the 
rearraneement  of  the  statiens  in  river  basins,  the  oonnty  lielaig  aetalned  as  the 
unit.  The  cartographic  treatment  of  rainfall  data  has  also  .been  carried  forth^ 
than  in  previous  vdumes  and  a  new  rainikU  average  has  faaea  intrednoed. 

Tlie  fiwemge  rainfall  for  the  British  Isles  in  1910  was  41.77  in.  as  eotppaied 
with  a  ten  year  average,  1900  to  1909,  of  38.39  in.,  and  a  thirtjr-five  jnar  awsage, 
1876  to  1900,  of  38.49  in.  The  mean  emporation  At  11  Ataticois  was  ISJSr  in. 
The  percolation  at  B  -stations  ftrom  which  reeoods  were  aecured  varied  Srwn  SO 
to  62  per  cent  of  the  rainfall. 

The  siitro£p«n  compoiuidfl  in  raia  and  ifnow,  F.  T.  Bhutt  (Proc  mnd  Trtuu. 
Roy.  Sac.  Catmda,  S.  ser.,  4  {1910)^  Beet,  hi,  pp.  SS-69) r^-^SlbXB  article  isiiased 
on  data  noted  ^seinhere  ^E.  S.  B.;  24,  p.  417). 

On  the  absai9tiQa  af  amaonia  <rom  tlM  atmwyhare^  A.  D.  Haul  and 
N.  H.  J.  MnxEB  {Jour.  A4n'-  Soi.,  k  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  56-^8;  ab8.4nJour.  Ckem. 
Boc.  [Leaden],  100  {1^11),  No.  $86,  U,  pp.  76S,  7^^). —Monthly  determinatlanfi 
during  two  years  of  the  amauats  of  atmospheric  ammonia  al>soii>ed  .by  dilnte 
sulphuric  add  in  dishes  26.5  cm.  in  diameter  are  reported. 

*'  The  highest  results  were  ^ibtained  with  dishes  kept  at  a  height  of  about  115 
cm.  above  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Bothamoted  laboratoi7>  sfiar  the  outside 
of  the  town,  the  nitrogen  absorbed  amounting  to  US  lbs.  j^er  aese  per  aiaum. 
In  dishes  in  the  same  elftnation,  but  -en]y  5  cm.  above  the  gconnd,  the  amount 
abs(Mrbed  was  only  0.85  lb. 

*'Diahes  placed  in  the  experimental  grass  plats  dK>wed  somewbat  higher 
results  in  the  upper  dish  (0.78  lb.)  than  in  the  lower  one  (0.70  lb.).  In  the 
experimental  wheat  field  the  el>eoi3>tion  in  the  upper  dishes  was  1.14  Iba,  and 
in  the  lower  dishes  1.5B  lbs.  The  higher  results  obtained  in  ttie  «eheat  .field  as 
compared  with  the  grass  j;dat8  Ase  mainly  dne  :to  cQaslderable  amooats  of 
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ammoala  given  off  by  the  soil  Sot  .flome  weeks  following  the  application  of 
ammonium  •salta  to  -some  of  tbe  mheskt  .plate.  In  April,  1900,  the  absorption  in 
the  upper  and  lower  dishes  In  the  jwheat  fleUd  was  0^  and  0.61  lb.,  respectively. 
During  the  ten  months  not  affected  by  the  manures,  the  average  absorption  in 
the  wheat  field  was  higher  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  dishes." 
Impurities  in  the  atmosphere  ^  towns  axMl  ^their  effects  upon  vegetation, 

A.  G.  RusTON  and  C.  Cbowtheb  {Rpt.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.f  1910,  pp.  577, 
578). — ^A  study  of  the  impurities  in  samples  df  air,  taken  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  of  lieeds  and  at  a  point  in  the  country  7^  miles  distant  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  showed  a  relatively  high  content  of  suspended  matter  and  acid  in 
the  town  air,  both  of  which  are  carried  down  in  the  rain  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  be  distinctly  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Some  stream,  wnters  of  the  western  TTiilted  States,  wiGi  chapters  on  sedi- 
ment carried  by  the  Bio  Grande  and  19m  Indufltrial  application  of  water 
analyses,  H.  Stableb  {U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  Ko.  S7^,  pp. 
18S). — This  is  "a  report  setting  forth  the  results  of  a  systematic  study  of  the 
waters  likely  to  be  utilized  on  'the  Reclamation  Service  projects.  This  study 
was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  salinity  of  the  waters  on 
the  growth  (ft  vegetation  and  the  effect  of  suspended  matter  in  silting  canals 
and  reservoirs.  [The  report!  contains  tables  giving  analyses,  gage  heights, 
rates  Of  discharge,  and  relative  amounts  of -snfostances  in  solution  in  the  waters 
of  different  -riverB." 

Geology  and  water  resources  of  Estancia  Valley  and  adjacent  parts  of 
central  New  Mexico,  O.  E.  Meinzeb  ( V.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper 
No.  275,  pp.  89,  pis.  H,  flffs.  7). — This  paper  gives  the  results  of  brief  recon- 
naissance surveys  of  Sstancla  Valley,  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles  near 
the  geographic  center  <tf  New  Mexico,  and  of  Encino  basin,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately east  of  Estancia  basin.  Notes  are  given  not  only  on  geology  and  water 
resources,  but  also  on  soils  and  irrigation. 

Chemical  and  biological  survey  of  the  waters  Of  Illinois^  1909  and  1910, 

B.  Babtow  {Vniv.  111.  Bui.,  8  (1911),  No.  2S,  pp.  US,  figs.  28).— This  contains  a 
brief  general  report,  notes  on  the  organisation  of  the  Lake  Michigan  Water 
Commission  and  the  Illinois  Water  Supply  Aesociation,  and  the  following  spe- 
cial articles :  Composition  and  treatment  of  Itake  Michigan  water,  the  action  of 
bleaching  powder  in  water  purification,  treatment  of  water  with  boiler  com- 
pounds, relation  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  water  supplies  in  Illinois,  analsrtical 
control  of  water  softening,  nitrite  destruction  test  for  a  polluted  water,  a  con- 
venient camera  for  color  comparlsona  in  Kessler  tubes,  additional  farm  water 
supplies,  a  water  works  laboratory,  and  suggested  disposal  of  drainage  at 
Tolono. 

The  geochemical  interpretation  of  water  analyses,  G.  Palmer  (U.  8.  Geol. 
Survey  3ul.  479,  pp.  91,  fig.  i). — This  bulletin  is  devoted  to  "an  exposition  of 
the  prlncii^e  that  natural  water  may  be  definitely  characterized  if  the  salts 
dissolved  in  it  are  recogniasednot  as  a  load  but  as  a  chemical  system  of  balanced 
values.  The  relation  of  silica  to  primary  alkalinity  and  the  persistence  of  slUea 
in  river  waters  are  among  the  topics  considered." 

The  treatment  tff  drinking  water  with  liltraviolet  rays,  L.  Schwabz  and 
AUMANN  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskra/nk.,  99  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  1-16,  fig.  1; 
68^1,  figs.  S). — The  resiHts  of  numerous  experiments  are  reported,  showing 
that  ultraviolet  raye  are  effective  in  reducing  the  germ  content  of  water  but 
that  the  efiSciency  of  the  process  depends  upon  the  original  germ  content  of  the 
water  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  stirred  during  the  treatment,  as 
well  as  upon  the  length  of  treatment.    Special  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
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treatment  of  water  containing  large  numbers  of  germs,  and  tbe  authors  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  method  of  treatment  as  at  present  developed  Is  not 
practically  applicable  except  under  special  conditions. 

SOUS— FEBHUZEBS. 

The  fixation  of  nitrofiren  in  some  Colorado  soils,  W.  P.  Headden  (Colorado 
8ta,  Bui.  178,  pp.  8-96,  pis  6), — Further  investigations  on  the  injurious  nitrates 
in  (Colorado  orchard  soils  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.^)  are  reported,  including  additional 
analyses  of  the  water-soluble  portion  of  a  number  of  soils  from  barren  qwts 
and  tests  of  the  rate  of  nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrification  in  the  soils. 

The  author  states  that  the  spread  of  the  trouble  during  1910  was  very 
marked  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  attacks  has  increased  rather  than  abated. 
Areas  of  several  hundred  acres  on  which  fruit  trees  are  dead  or  dying  as  a 
result  of  nitrate  injury  are  involved.  "In  one  14-year-old  orchard  not  leas 
than  12  acres  of  trees,  apple,  plum,  pear,  and  cherry,  together  with  currant 
bushes  and  other  small  fruit,  liave  been  killed  in  less  than  a  year.  The  water 
table  in  this  land  was  not,  at  any  time,  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  do  any 
damage. 

"No  single  instance  of  the  death  or  eradication  of  a  brown  area,  a  niter 
spot,  has  been  obserted;  but  the  interior  of  such  areas  has  been  found  so 
excessively  rich  in  salts  that  the  ground  has  become  barren,  even  of  the 
Azotobacter  flora. 

"This  deportment  of  the  bacteria  suggests  the  probability  that  the  land 
may  again  become  fertile  after  a  few  years,  in  fact,  varieties  of  Atriplex,  salt- 
bushes,  are  already  taking  possession  of  land  which  has  been  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion for  several  yeara  • 

"  The  drainage  in  several  of  the  cases  given  is  excellent,  in  other  cases  drains 
have  been  laid  for  periods  of  from  one  to  five  years  without  preventing  the 
formation  of  niter  areas. 

"Trees  badly  affected  by  this  trouble  show  almost  no  recuperative  pow^, 
probably  due  to  the  continued  excessive  supply  of  nitrates  in  the  soil,  possibly 
to  the  severe  toxic  action  of  the  nitrates.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes  both 
factors  seem  to  be  involved.  Slightly  affected  trees  may  recover  but  no  badly 
affected  tree  has  been  observed  to  do  so. 

"  The  generally  observed  change  in  the  soil,  indicating  danger  to  the  trees, 
is  a  turning  brown  of  the  surface  which  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that '  the 
soil  turned  brown  or  black  and  the  trees  died.' 

"The  samples  of  brown  soil  have,  without  exception,  contained  excessive 
quantities  of  nitrates. 

"  The  color  is  not  due  to  the  nitrates  nor  to  sodlc  carbonate  or  black  alkali 
proper  but  to  the  development  of  pigments  by  the  Azotobacter.  This  applies 
to  the  soils  here  described.  Some  soils  may  have  a  brown  color  due  to  other 
causes. 

"  This  condition  is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  mealiness  of  the 
soil,  often  described  as  ashy.  There  is  usually  but  little  or  no  efflorescence  on 
such  soils  though  it  sometimes  occurs. 

"  The  time  required  for  the  killing  of  a  tree  varies  with  the  virulwice  of  the 
attack,  in  bad  cases  from  four  days  to  two  weeks.  Slightly  affected  trees  may 
linger  a  long  time. 

"  These  areas  may  occur  in  perfectly  drained  land,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
land  which  shows  no  abnormal  quantities  of  nitratea 
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**  In  one  case,  and  possibly  in  others  also,  Injury  to  many  trees  followed  the 
application  of  water,  probably  due  to  the  washing  of  the  nitrates  down  into 
tlie  soil.  . . . 

"  The  ordinary  white  alkali  that  commonly  occurs  in  these  sections  Is,  for 
the  most  part,  free  from  nitrates,  but  the  brown  and  white  areas  frequently 
overlap. 

**  The  ground  waters,  unless  derived  from  niter  areas,  are  free  from  nitrates 
and  these  nitrates  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  evaporation  of  such  water 
from  the  surface  of  these  areas. 

"  In  some  sections  practically  the  whole  of  the  irrigated  land  has  been 
affected,  thus  eliminating  the  question  of  transportation  except  as  to  the  river 
water  used  for  irrigation.  Our  river  waters  carry  from  0.00  to  0.4  part  per 
million  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates. 

"  The  localization  of  these  areas  and  the  rate  of  increase  also  preclude  the 
theory  of  transportation  and  concentration. 

"Excessive  irrigation  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  'black  alkali,' 
nitrates,  has  not  been  successful,  but  this  f&ilure  has  probably  been  due  to  the 
method  used. 

"  The  liberal  application  of  manure  has  not  given  permanent,  if  indeed,  any 
relief. 

"  Thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  has  not  been  followed  by  the  beneficial 
results  expected. 

"The  soils  of  Ck)lorado  are,  generally  speaking,  poor  in  nitrogen,  but  the 
ratio  of  nitric  nitrogen  to  the  total  nitrogen  is  frequently  very  high,  17  to  50 
per  cent  being  not  uncommon. 

"  The  nitrogen  in  these  soils  is  fixed  by  Azotobacter  which  use  the  nitrogen 
hi  the  air  to  build  up  their  tissues. 

**  The  fixation  of  nitrogen,  in  a  sample  of  ordinary  soil  from  the  college  farm, 
collected  December  12, 1910,  on  incubation  for  27  days  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  rate  of  5,222  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  17.5  tons  of  proteids  per 
acre-foot  of  soil  per  annum. 

"  The  nitric  nitrogen  present  in  this  soil  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
corresponded  to  840  lbs.  of  sodic  nitrate  per  acre-foot  of  soil ;  this  had  increased 
in  48  days  to  1,009  lbs.  as  a  maximum,  a  gain  of  1,159  lbs.  which  would  give, 
if  this  rate  were  continued  for  a  year  of  360  days,  a  gain  of  8,676  lbs.,  or  4^ 
tons  of  nitrates  per  acre-foot  of  soil. 

"  The  incubated  samples,  with  but  one  reception,  showed  a  darkoiing  of  their 
surfaces. 

"No  addition  of  anything  except  boiled,  distilled  water  was  made  to  these 
samples  before  or  during  incubation.  A  large  bottle  was  partially  filled  with 
some,  approximately  8  lbs.,  of  the  original  sample  Just  as  it  was  collected. 
This  bottle  was  loosely  stoppered,  inverted  and  kept  in  a  room  where  the  tem- 
perature was  fairly  high  and  even.  This  soil  was  analyzed  Just  as  the  incu- 
bated samples  were  and  showed  a  decided  increase  in  both  the  total  and  nitric 
nitrogen,  7.45  and  19.15  per  cent  respectively. 

"  Fixation  takes  place  rapidly  in  this  soil  in  the  presence  of  from  13.5  to  20 
per  cent  of  water.  The  rate  of  fixation  of  nitrogen  obtained  is  sufiAcient  to 
account  for  the  nitrates  found  in  the  soil  provided  that  it  is  nitrified. 

"  The  rate  of  nitrification  obtained  is  sufllcient  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  nitrates  found,  in  most  cases  if  not  all  of  them." 

Bacteriological  studies  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  certain  Colorado  soils, 
W.  G.  Sackett  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  179,  pp.  3-42,  pU.  g,  figs.  5).— With  a  view 
to  determine  the  source  of  the  excessive  amounts  of  nitrates  in  certain  Colo- 
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ERdo  soUb  (£.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  221)  the  author  joiade  a  bacteriological  stn^j  of  tbt 
nitrogen  .fixing  power  of  itheae  aoile  in  Butrient  solutioiifi  and  In  tike  aaUa  tiii» 
selves.  A  study  was  also  made  of  the  relation  of  nitrates,  other  nitrogen  caa- 
ponndi9»  .and  .mrloufl  tsaJkts  in  the  natrlmt  solution  to  the  charactartedc  licon 
eolor  of  the  niter  >qiata  In  moat  of  the  cultuie  wojrk  tiie  manolte  maisa^m 
recommended  by  Lipman  was  used  except  that  trlpotassium  phosphate  (fij^> 
was  substituted  for  the  dipotaasium  jpdiosphate  (KsHPO^). 

The  author  oeDdadeB  Xrom  the  reoutts  obtained  in  these  .fltxidiea  tluit  *~tki 
power  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  a  property  conunen  to  numy  cnlti^tii 
Colorado  soils.  Tfato  power  is  not  c<Hiflned  to  nitrogen  fixation  In  aolndcaa 
but  is  manifested  in  soils  as  well.  *  The  rate  of  fixation  of  nttro^en  obtaSaed 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  nitrates  found  in  the  soil  provided  Uiat  it  ii 
nitrified.  The  rate  of  nitrification  obtained  is  aufficient  to  aceonnt  for  tte 
formation  of  the  nitotles  found,  in  most  eases  if  not  all  of  th^n.' 

'*  The  nitrogen  fixing  power  is  not  limited  to  any  geogn^phleal  localHir  «r 
claas  of  soila,  however  the  adobe  shale  soils,  both  in  a  raw  -state  and  nev^ 
cultivated,  peaneas  .little  if  any  nitrogen  fixing  powor.  £2Keeasive  nitzsteB 
destroy* or  greatly  attenuate  the  nitrogen  fixing  fiora  of  a  soiL  J 
amount  of  ^eoil  nitmte  does  not  aariously  affect  the  nitrogen  fixing  .power  of  t 
soil ;  Azotohacter  chroococcum  appears  to  be  the  dominant  nitrogen  fixing  ct- 
ganiam  in  .the  boUb  etudled  The  dark  l>rown  color  ot  the  niter  «oUa  la  dtt. 
in  a  large  part,  to  the  pigment  produced  by  A,  chroococcum.  Given  a  mama 
ot  eaeagy,  the  nitrate  is  the  limiting  factcor  in  the  production  of  the  liroiR 
colwr.  In  the  presence  of  nitimtes,  A,  olnrooGOoeum  devetoype  a  choeolate  bnm 
to  black  pigment ;  nitrites,  in  certain  amounts,  produce  aimilar  eesults,  hat  t» 
a  leas  degree;  nitrogsn  as  NH4OI.,  (NH4)sS0«,  ai^)aragin«  and  peptone  tea  nd 
effect  upon  this  function.  The  highly  colored  extracts  obtained  from  ceitaii 
niter  soils  suggest  that  the  pigment  of  A.  chraooocoum  may  be  eoluble  in  the 
alkaUne  eoil  wat^s.  JBhoeeaaive  soil  moisture,  by  interfering  with  the  ceamth 
of  A.  okreocoecum  prevents  the  iormation  of  the  brown  color  on  the  aoll,  aad 
makes  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  impossible." 

Tiie  fixation  of  nitrogen  hy  meajis  of  Baelllufi  radiciooki  withoat  tiic 
pfMtnoe  of  a  lagume,  £.  B.  Fbed  (Virffinia  8ta.  Rjits.  1909^10,  fip,  JL»4^. 
fla^.  d).— The  laanlta  of  •eKpetimeuta  in  liquid  media,  sand,  and  soil  abow  tfaat 
the  nitcogen  asaimilation,  although  very  small, ''  was  sufficient  to  give  a  xeBaoa- 
able  basis  for  the  belief  that  B,  radicicola  will  live  in  the  aoil  without  the  hot 
plant  and  aeconipliah  a  oertain  amount  of  nitrogen  aasimilation." 

The  inhibition  of  nitrification  by  organic  matter,  compared  in  aoils.andia 
aolntiona,  F.  L.  STEVEKa,  W.  A.  .Wj^^hsbs,  jet  al.  (North  CaroHna  8ta,  R^ 
l9iQj  |»f).:0<^i).—cPreviou8^  noted  from  another  source  (JB.  &  £.,  23,  p.  721). 

A  oompavativie  atudT*  of  the  haotwial  content  of  -soils  from  dOalda  of  ooa 
and  aUalla,  H.  H.  Waite  and  I>.  H.  ^Sqiubbb  {Nebraska  Bta.  Rpt.  1$J0,  jy. 
16<^I77,  flO0.  4)- — ^Thia  article  reports  counts  and  studies  of  cultural  chacacber 
istica  of  the  bacteda  to  a. depth  of  12  it  in  two  jQelds  of  loees  43011  which  hMTt 
been  in  cultivation  for  30  years.  The  cornfield  had  never  been  cropped  la 
alfalfa.;  the<alCalfa  field  had  been  in  alfalfa  for  the  past  aeven  yeans. 

Ooin-«»U  sho^nBd.a  decidedly  greater  number  of  bacteria  in  the  first  3  ft  than 
the  alfalfa  aolL  "AKOtobacters  were  e^wn  to  be  in  all  levels  of  the  alfalfa 
field  .exiH^t  the  first,  -aevanth,  tenth,  and  eleventh ;  and  in  all  levels  of  the  con- 
field  except  the  first,  third,  fourth,  aad  eighth  foot,  showing  a  gooddlatrihatioD 
of  AaotohactoBs.as  to  d^th." 

The  great  majority  .of  the  oisanlsms  isolated  were  add  Xoraers.  The  methods 
used  are  described  and  a  bibliography  of  32  references  is  given. 
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Some  obBtffvatlons  on  humus  fonnations  in  tbe  JK)il,  S.  P.  Kbavkov  (Dnevn, 
XII.  fi^rtfa  ISiMS.  Est. 'lap.  i  Vradh.  [ATotfcofc],  i).  €58;  a%«.  4ii  £<fMir.  Opif$n. 
igron,  (Ruse,  Jour,  Ewpt.  LaHdtr.),  3i  (1910),  Nif.  5, -p. T*ff ) .— An  examination 
)f  tbe  eonipoBltion  of  the  ash  of  Afffevent  plant  reiridiies  finfl  of  tlie  1>laok  ex- 
iraet  of  the  nuderlying  soil  hcNizon  cAioweS  «  relatkmfltllp  which  may  be  iiaed 
n  tflafisifying  the  humus  formations. 

A  €ontrflmtion  to  the  teioii^eiise  of  the  .protozoa  of  the  jmHI,  T.  ^GvoDinr 
[Proc.  Key.  flfoc.  [L<m&on],  €er,  «,  »J  (1911),  Tfo,  B  670,  pp.  19^160,  ftt.  1, 
Tiir.  i).— ^nyestisatini?  fmrther  the  sngsestien  4>t  Huflsell  and  HutcAdnflon  (SL  8. 
ft.,  24,  p.  621)  Ihat  protozoa  limit  the  action  of  bacteiHa  in  soils  WWn  an  aoeom 
Minying  decrease  in  ammonia  production,  'tibe  ftuthor  foand  -that  **^the  -ciliated 
>rotozoa  wliich  areiK)  iHiaracteriBl^  a  teatureof  eultorss  made  from  soil  only 
ixist  in  the  soil  in  an  encysted  condition.  In  conseqaenee,  tliey  cannot  func- 
ion  as  the  factor  limiting  bacterial  activity  in  the  soil:"  The  investigaticHiB 
iealt  only  with  ciliated  protozoa,  not  with  amoebse  and  flagellates.  ^ 

Earthworms  and  soil  fertility,  Btboeite  (FuhHno^  Xandw,  Ztff,,  60  (1911)  f 
Vo.  16,  pp.  598-^42). — ^l%e  author  reviews  tlie  wofk  of  otiier  Investigators  on 
he  subject,  with  particular  reference  to  the  investigations  by  Rnssell  (ID.  S.  B., 
14,  p.  424),  and  talces  the  position  that  earthworms  and  other ttnimal  lif^^-have 
m  effect  not  only  In  bettering  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  and  thus  pro- 
noting  the  production  of  nitrates,  but  that  they  reader  available  as  plant  tood 
he  nilneral  elements  of  the  soil  as  well. 

The  soil  and  the-phmt,  B.  7.  Hitssbll  -(Sci.  Tireg.  Tweits$iBih  tlewt.,  S  (1911), 
Vo,  2U  PP'  1S5-152,  pi.  1). — This  is  a  review  df  American  hypotheses  of  soil 
'«*tllity,  particulai^y  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Boils,  pointing  out  the  outstanding 
lifferences  between  them  and  those  generally  accepted.  It  is  held  tiiat  the 
results  of  experiments  at  Hatiiamsted  point  to  the  «peat  Imporlance  of  -the 
lutritlve  fmiction  of  the  soil  constituents  and  of  added  fertilisers,  and  the 
heory  that  plants  excrete  toxic  substanees  Is  not  eoeepled. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  is  given. 

Field  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1908  (tenth  report),  H.  Whitiiey 
BT  Ai^  (V,S.  Dept,  AffT',  f*i€ld  Operations  of  the  Burwu  off  Qoih,  1998, -pp.  1428, 
iU.  8,  figs,  S8,  maps  37). — This  res)ort  contains  a  general  review  of  the  field 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  during  1M8,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
ogether  with  detailed  acceunts  of  the  following  surveys : 

Caribou  area.  Me.,  by  H.  L.  Westover  find  R.  W.  Bowe;  lilvingston  Ootmty, 
ff.  Y.,  by  M.  E.  Carr,  G.  A.  Orabb,  P.  O.  Wood,  H.  O.  Tlllany,  B.  J.  WUOer,  and 
3.  O.  Pippin;  Montgomery  County,  N.  T.,  1)y  O.  Lee,  -Jr.,  and  C.  Lounsbury; 
'econnalesance  survey  of  northwestern  Pennsyivanla,  by  H.  J.  Wilder,  Q.  B. 
^ynadler,  and  C.  V,  Bbecw;  Center  County,  P«m.,  by  C.  W.  Mooney,  €.  P. 
)baw,  L.  A.  Kolbe,  H.  H.  Bennett,  and  R.  T.  Allen ;  Robinson  County,  N.  C,  by 
^,  B.  Beam,  G.  M.  MatJNlder,  and  J.  E.  Turtington ;  Caswell  County,  N.  C, 
>y  W.  E.  Hearn  and  P.  P.  T>rane ;  Grady  County,  Ga.,  l^  H.  H.  ^Bennett  et  aL ; 
Thomas  County,  Ga.,  by  H.  H.  Bennett  nnd  C.  J.  Mann ;  Lamar  County,  Ala., 
>y  B.  B.  Allen  and  W.  L.  TiOtt;  Henry  Comity,  Ala.,  by  G.  B.  Jcnes,  B.  6.  Bace, 
md  H.  L.  Westover ;  Autauga  County,  Ala.,  'by  L.  A.  Hurst  and  C.  6.  Waldrop ; 
IJolbert  County,  Ala.,  by  "W.  G.  Smith,  C.  B.  Waldrop,  J.  C.  Brltton,  and  C.  B. 
Sappone,  jr. ;  Cullman  and  Bibb  Counties,  Ala.,  t^  W.  G.  Tharp  end  W.  L.  Lett ; 
3alhoun  County,  Ala.,  by  L.  A.  Hurst  and  P.  H.  Avary ;  Btowah  County,  Ala., 
>y  "W.  S.  Lyman  and  C.  S.  Waldrop;  Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  by  H.  C.  IBmith 
ind  B.  8.  Pace;  Holmes  County,  Miss*,  by  W.  7.  Geib;  Monroe  County,  Mls&, 
)y  R.  A.  Winston,  O.  Lee,  1r.,  A.  W.  Mengum,  W.  If,  Latimer,  A.  B.  Kosher, 
md  H  G.  Smith;  Bienville  Parish,  La«,  by  T.  A.  Gaine,  B.  B.  Watson,  T.  D. 
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Rice,  W.  J.  Gelb,  W.  S.  Lyman,  and  H.  L.  Belden;  East  Oarroll  and  Wert 
Carroll  parishes,  La.,  by  E.  Ii.  Worthen  and  H.  L.  Belden ;  Ck>rpn8  Gliristi  area, 
Texas,  by  A.  W.  Mangnm  and  H.  L.  Westover;  Franklin  Ck>unty,  Texas,  by 
A.  B.  Kocher  and  W.  S.  Lyman ;  Camp  County,  Texas,  by  W.  J.  Oeib,  K  B. 
Watson,  T.  D.  Rice,  and  C.  Lounsbury ;  Overton  County,  Tenn.,  by  O.  L.  Ayn 
and  D.  H.  Hill ;  Coffee  County,  Tenn.,  by  W.  E.  McLendon  and  G.  R.  Zappone. 
Jr.;  Parkersburg  area,  W.  Va.,  by  F.  N.  Meeker  and  W.  J.  Latimer;  Wexfonl 
County,  Mich.,  by  W.  J.  Oeib ;  Allen  County,  Ind.,  by  G.  B.  Jones  and  C  Tas 
Duyne;  Bates  County,  Mo.,  by  C.  J.  Mann,  A.  L.  Higgins,  and  L.  A.  Kolbe; 
Richland  County,  N.  Dak.,  by  F.  Bennett,  E  L  Worthen,  R  K  Willard,  and 
E.  B.  Watson ;  western  North  Dakota,  by  M.  H.  Lapbam  et  al.;  ModestD-TiirlQ<^ 
area;  Cal.,  by  A.  T.  Sweet,  J.  F.  Warner,  and  L.  C.  Holmes;  Portersrille  area. 
Cal.,  by  A.  T.  Strahom,  U  C.  Holmes,  and  C.  W.  Mann;  Fajaro  Valley,  CaL 
by  W.  W.  Mackie ;  and  Klamath  reclamation  project,  Greg.,  by  A.  T.  Sweet  and 
L  G.  McBeth. 

During  the  calendar  year  1908,  22,280  square  miles,  or  14,259,200  acres,  were 
surveyed  and  mapped  in  detail  on  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  the  mile,  making  the  total 
area  surveyed  and  mapped  up  to  the  end  of  that  year  171,787  square  miles,  or 
109,943,680  acres.  The  average  cost  of  the  field  work  in  1908  was  $3.33  per 
square  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  surveys,  there  were  conducted  in  1908  reconnols- 
sance  surveys  in  parta  of  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  covering  a 
total  area  of  50,362  square  miles,  or  32,225,280  acres.  The  average  cost  of  these 
surveys  was  32  cts.  per  square  mile. ' 

These  reconnoissance  soil  surveys  were  undertaken  in  1908  in  the  region  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  work  being  started  both  in  North  Dakota  and 
Texas  to  determine  the  character  of  the  soil  and  crop  adaptations  in  the  Great 
Plains  region.  Similar  work  has  also  been  begun  in  the  cut-over  timber  lands 
of  the  Great  Lakes  section^  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  study  of 
the  cut-over  timber  lands  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  of  Washington. 

A  report  on  the  agriculture  and  soils  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  A.  IX 
Hall  and  B.  J.  Russell  (London:  B4.  Agr.  and  Fisheries,  191 U  pp.  VlII-\- 
206,  pis.  42,  figs.  4). — Since  the  publication  of  a  preliminary  report  on  the  soils 
of  Kent  and  Surrey  counties  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  644)  tpe  scope  of  this  survey  has 
been  so  enlarged  as  to  add  Sussex  County  to  the  area  and  to  include  the  genial 
agriculture  of  the  region.  The  mechanical  analyses  of  the  soils  prevlousty 
made  at  Wye  have  also  been  repeated  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 
results  here  reported,  there  being  variations  in  the  method  of  analysis  now 
followed  (sieve  and  sedimentation)  and  that  adapted  in  the  earlier  woi^  This 
book,  therefore,  is  a  complete  and  detailed  report  of  a  survey  of  the  soils  and 
agriculture  of  the  counties  of  K^it,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  of  southeastern  Ei^- 
land,  and  contains  chapters  on  the  natural  features  of  the  district,  its  agri- 
culture, soils,  including  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses,  the  relation  of  soils 
to  crops,  and  building  stones  and  other  economic  products. 

The  authors  have  taken  the  geological  formations  as  the  basis  of  their  work. 
and  their  experience  in  the  field  ''  goes  to  show  that  each  formation  in  the  area 
under  consideration  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  soil  type,  the  characteristic  com- 
position of  which  can  further  be  recognized  by  making  up  an  average  from  the 
mechancal  analyses  of  the  samples  taken  from  that  formation.**  The  evidence 
also  goes  to  show  that  the  mechanical  analysis  "does  determine  the  funds- 
mental  structure  of  the  soils,  and  that  fair  agreement  may  be  expected  between 
the  composition  of  saniples  taken  in  a  particular  area." 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  report  "  may  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  soil  survey 
useful  to  the  farmer,  and  indicate  the  lines  on  which  it  can  be  fruitfully 
carried  out" 

Brelation  between  granitic  and  gneiss  soils  {Rev,  8ci.  [Parisi,  49  {1911), 
/,  No,  29 J  p.  724). — This  article  is  based  on  the  work  of  M.  Sauer  and  points 
out  the  principal  differences  in  the  physical  properties  of  granitic  and  gneiss 
soila 

Granitic  soils  are  sandy  and  nonretentive  of  lime,  gneiss  soils  are  clayey 
and  retentive  of  lime.  In  granitic  soils  the  fine  particles  wash  down  into  the 
subsoil  where  they  form  ferruginous  organic  cement  (hardpan)  which  prevents 
the  percolation  of  water.  This  phenomenon  does  not  occur  in  gneiss  soila 
Granitic  regions  are  apt  to  contain  peat  moors,  whereas  these  are  more  rare  in 
case  of  gneiss  soils. 

Mechanical  analysis  and  cartographic  gronplng  of  rocks  and  soils,  G. 
TxTMiN  {Ezheg,  GeoU  i  Min,  RasHi,  12  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  26S7;  abs.  in  Zhur, 
Opptn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt,  Landw.),  11  {1910),  Ifo.  5,  pp.  7S0,  75i).— The 
author  contends  that  the  grouping  of  soils  according  to  the  proportion  of  clay 
and  sand  present  is  unsatisfactory  and  that  a  third  constituent,  silt,  must  be 
considered.  The  three-constituent  formula  more  closely  represents  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  mechanical  composition.  The  advantage  of  taking  account  of  the 
three  constituents  is  Illustrated  by  results  of  examinations  of.  a  number  of 
samples  of  soil. 

Morphological  types  of  soil  formations,  6.  M.  Tumin  {Dnevn.  XII.  8"^zda 
Russ.  Est.'Isp.  i  Vrach.  [M08C01d'\,  p.  628;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Rus8. 
Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  5,  p.  732). — ^From  the  morphological  stand- 
point soils  are  considered  to  be  a  body  of  definite  organization  and  structure 
and  on  this  basis  the  author  outlines  a  classification  of  the  soils  of  Russia. 

Classification  of  clays,  H.  Streunne  IChem.  Ztg.,  35  {1911),  No.  59,  pp.  529- 
531). — The  author  reviews  the  present  literature  of  the  subject,  stating  that 
clay  is  formed  from  such  kaolinized  rocks  as  contain  the  principal  clay  min- 
erals, namely,  weathered  feldspars  and  allophanes.  Feldspars  are  crystalline 
and  contain  alumina  and  silicic  acid  in  chemical  combination;  the  molecular 
ratio  of  the  two  may  vary  between  that  of  feldspar  and  kaolin.  Allophanes  are 
colloidal  and  contain  aluminum  and  silicic  acid  gels.  The  molecular  relation  of 
the  two  varies  between  pure  alumina  and  pure  silicic  acid. 

Turkestan  loess,  S.  S.  Neustbuev  {Dnevn.  XII.  8'^zda  Russ.  Est. -lap.  i 
Vrach.  [Moscow'\,  p.  493;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt. 
Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  4,  p.  582). — ^The  observations  of  the  author  led  him  to 
the  opinion  that  views  as  to  the  eollan  origin  of  the  loess  soils  require  a  revision. 
In  many  places  he  detected  a  connection  between  the  loess  and  the  eluvlal 
rocks  of  the  Turkestan  mountains,  where  the  ancient  species  give  fine-grained, 
carbonate-carrying,  yellow  products  of  weathering  which  are  transported  by 
the  atmospheric  agents  to  the  slopes. 

Examinations  of  soil  samples,  V.  Lommel  and  A.  Paxjlt  {Ber.  Land  u. 
Forstic.  Deutsch-Ostafrika,  3  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  248-262). — ^The  authors  report 
the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  soil  from  British 
and  German  East  Africa  surrounding  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  extending 
south  into  British  Central  Africa,  besides  samples  of  the  German  cotton  soils 
of  the  neighboring  districts.  The  results  show  a  high  plant  food  content  for 
the  volcanic  soils,  a  low  phosphoric  acid  and  in  some  cases  a  low  potash  content 
in  the  nonvolcanic  soils,  and  a  general  moderately  high  nitrogen  content  in 
both  soils. 

Inferior  soils  in  the  0raf ton-Casino  district,  H.  C.  L.  Anderson  {Agr.  Gaz. 
N.  8,  Wales,  22  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  185,  186).— The  soils  between  Casino  and 
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Grafton,  New  Soutli  Wales^  Ibein^^  hMf  isi.  lew  estesm.  by  setOars*.  tliB  anlte 
analysed  2  aami^s  of  ttnm  soils- wtth  »  view't»'<li»teiiiiin0  tbalr  adaptabOily  Id 
the  growing  of  forage  crops  by  judicious  manuring  and  crop  rotation;.  taudadtaK 
legumes. 

He  came  ta  tbe  conclosida'  thait  tbe  agHvoltorarl'  poariUUtles  of  ftrase  nils  are 
better  tban  those  of  otbers  heKT  in  mtwh  higher-  estMrn.  The  pomesl  saople 
contained  fair  amounts  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  0.056,  (Ufit 
and  0.068  per  cent  raspeetiTsly^  but  tlie  line  content  was  d»ficiait»  betnip  eolj 
0.076  per  cent  The  sscond.  sample-  wa»  daitev  In.  color  and  de^wr^  aaid  cuh 
talned  nitrogen  0X^7  per  cart;  potasll.  0:05  pes  asBt;  pfaciqphoric  add:  6l08B-  pv 
cent;  and*  Itme  0.149  per  cent. 

Soil  stndtes  in  X9a9,  B;  B:  Bwamv^.  W.  H.  1£msIkixbe;  kz  al^  (Pemnn^vamlt 
8ta,  RpU  1910,  pp,  47-129,  pU,  S,  dgm,  1,  charts  i^).— The  geneBal  pian  and 
scope  of  tbeM  studios  whlolL  were  made  on.  plate  of  tbe  ImqHlme  rrrtirtlM  and 
^  ,  I  fertillBMr  eKperllneiits  of  the  statlOD.  arer  deseci]»d  and  reports  are  given  on 
y^  ^      f      specific  lines  of  In^estlgatloD  a«  follows: 

Stemonal  nUH^toaUon  tmid.  soA  fmrimure  ki  fowr  ftktta  treatedi  wtO^  oommemU 
ferUUisers  (pp.  SMMTT). — Weekly  detarminationB  of  nuxtsture  and  nitrates  in 
platB  treatad  witti  sodium  nitrate  and  ammoninm  salpbffibe  indicated.  tlHt  tlie 
decreased  ylrid  of  com  on.  ttie'  plats  which  liad  mcBlTed  ammoniam  sulpbate 
continuously  for  a  number  of  years  was-  not  dtae  to  a  reduction  of  nitrates  in 
the  soil  of  the  plats  since  a  larger  amount  of  nitrates  was  found  In  tliesa  plats 
than  in-  those  treaited  continnoualy  wltlr  Bodlnm  nitrate;  It  was  shown,  liowever, 
that  the  Um»  reqatrements  of  the-  ammimlnm  sidptaato  ptat»  were  greater  tbtn 
those  of  tte  SDdlnm  nitrate  plata  Theie  was  no  marked  "patiatiim  in  the 
moisture  content  of  tbe  plata. 

Seanmal^  nitriftoatian,  mil  meigturSf  and^  Ume  reqtiif'ement  m  four  irMt  ft- 
ceMnQ  svl^hate  of  ammmUa  (pp.  57-63 ).--^(tudiee  similar  to- those  noted lAoTe 
were  madof  on.  plats-  of  CDm,  oats,,  wheat;,  and:  hay-  which,  hard  been  conttnoouaiT 
fertlllaed  with  ammoninm  sulphate  to  detennins  tbe  rdiartioa  of  the  kind  of  crop 
as  well  as  the  f  oHllBlng,  to  the  soil  oanditiona 

It  waff  found  that  the^lime  oeqnirement  was  greatest  In  the  oat  plat  and  least 
in  caae  of  tiie  com  plat  but  tbat  the  lime-  noqnirement  varied  at  dlffefeat 
periods  of  growth.  "  The  amount  of  nitrates  recorecable  from  the  4  pints  was 
greatest  under  com ;  oats,  wheat;,  and.  Ymy  following:  in  the  order  named.  Ite 
effect  of  plowing,  incorporation  of  organic  matter  and  plant  residues,  elc,  ap- 
parently were  closely  associated  with  the  amount  of  nitrates*  formed.  Tbe 
amounts  of  moisture  present  at  the  time  the  dilArent  crop  i^ants  were  growing 
showed  ns  nauiBed  variation.**  It  was  found  In  pot  experinients  that  tbe  soil 
Bhowing'  the  smalieat  lime  reqnirement  (wiilch  aiao  contained  tihe  0Deatert 
amount  ol^  nitrates)  imodneed  the  greatest  growtii  of  wheat  fbt  a  period  of  Ifi 
daya- 

The  relation  of  certain  8oil  constituents  tmder  groioinff^  osm^  osia,  mkemi^,  <mi 
ffrass^  as  determined  periodically  (pp.  64--82). — In  laboratocx  investtflStions  on 
soil  from  ceartain  plats  of  the  long-time  rotation  expsKlnients  to  determine  tbe 
seasonal  variations  of  watec^soluble  nitrogen,  potash,  lime^  phoaphorusi  and  total 
solids  as  influenced  l^  growing  plants,  fertiliser  treatmeirt,.  soil  tempwature  and 
malstufe,  EainfsdU  and  tiUaga  methods^  the  largest  amounts  of  nitmtes,  water 
solufaie  calcium  and  potassium,  and  moisture  w«re  found  in  theoHii  plat.  Tbe 
nitrates  recoverable  from  the  com  plat  wees  gisatly  reduced*  as  th*  saaaeD 
progressed,  but  the  nitrate  content  of  the  grass  and  wheat  plats,  was  lo^ 
throughout  the  season.  The  concentration  of  the  soil  extracts  with  sesnect  to 
calcium  and.potftssima  was  lowsBed  aa  the.  aasMia  advanoed.   The  watsfsslable 
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phosphoric  acid  was  largest  in  the  com  plat,  Mlowed;  in  order  by  oatta,  graas^ 
and  wheat.  The  soil  extracts  varied  wldi^;^  in  conoaatMtiQii  at  dtffewBt  paiiodB. 
Experimenta  in  wlre^ga-uae  pot»  showed;  that  lot  general  the  soils,  tmmf  wblcH  the 
greatest  amonnt  of  water-solnble  coiistltiKnt&r  was  reosvesable  paoduGCdlthB  beat 
growth  of  wheat  Bottle  culture  eKperlmenta  showed:  that  the  untraated  extract 
of  the  soil  of  the  com  plat  produced  better  growth  of  wheat  than,  the  eiEtracts  of 
soils  of  other  plats  whether  treated  or  untreated.  The  com  plat  eztvact  was 
benefited  least  by  treatment  with  ab8oit>eEit  substance?  like  cailHm  bladL.  Bail- 
ing was  especially  effective  in  improving  the  extracts  for  the  growtlLof  wheat: 

An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  varMion  in^  soil  fertility  as  asffeoksi  Jjy 
long  continued  use  of  different  fertttknrs  (pp.  82^91). — In  studies*  similar  to 
those  noted  above  detennlnatlona  were  made  of  wajtsr-soiuble  nitrogen,  csldnm, 
potassium,  phosphorus,  and  total  solids,  under  com  in  8  plats  receiving  dif- 
ferent treatment  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  difCsrenoes  in.  yieid  on  tiicae 
plats. 

Very  little  difference  was  found  in  the  moisture  content  of  tbe  plata*  The 
amount  of  nitrates  recoverable  varied  considerably  at  dlflerent  times-  during 
the  growing  period  of  com  and  as  a  rule  the  gDeateat  amevmt  of  nitrates  was 
found  in  the  high  yielding  plats  early  in  the  seasoii.  There  were  only  alight 
variations  in  water-soluble  calcium,  but  a  maiJted  variation:  in  the  water- 
BOlubls  potassium,  a  close  relation  apparently  existing:  between:  the  field  tnaet- 
ment  and  the  amount  of  water-soluble  potassium.  The  higher  contozt,.  however, 
was  not  always  associated  with  high  yields.  In  general  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium recoverable  decreased  as  the  season,  advmoed.  There  were  onljf  slight 
variations  in  tlie  water-soluble  phosphorus  of  tin  difflecent  plats.  Determina- 
tions of  total  solids  Indicated  that  the  least  productive  plats  flnznisbBdL  ectEacts 
of  greater  concentration  than  the  plats  which  produced'  the  greotsst  ytelds. 

Comparative  physical  and  chenUeal  studies  of  five  plat^^,  treated  differently 
for  twenty*eight  pears  (pp.  92-117)* — ^The  clsN&lcal  and  phyidcal  studies  here 
reported  were  made  on  plats  of  the  long-time  rotatiOK.  ezpeDlments  wliidti  had 
received  lime,  lime  and  manure,  and 'commercial  fdrtiiiaers  CAOthsuoualy  for 
28  years. 

The  results  were  not  conclusive  as  to  the  causea  of  dtOE^rences  in  yield  oa  the 
differently  treated  plats.  Alcohol  digestion  or  eztractian  seemed  to  ofEer 
promising  means  of  detemaining  the  pres^ice  of  crystalline  organic  bodies  in 
soils  and  the  character  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  appeased  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  differoices  in.  yield* 

The  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  *»  sM»  (llS-12d). — ^Poevious  woo^^  by  other 
investigators  on  this  subject  is  reviewed,  and  studies  of  the  orgaaie  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  soils  of  certain  of  the  long-time  rotation  plats  bjft  the  method  of 
Ilausmann  modified  by  Osborne  and  Harris  (E.  S.  Il*,.15,  p.  221 )  are  reported; 

The  results  indicate  that  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  limed  mils- ts  mnre  resist- 
ent  to  agencies  of  decomposition  than  tiiat  of  rnilimed;  aolUh  The  decompositiou 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  limed  soils  a^iparentiy  proceeds  vesy  gvadtially, 
resulting  eventually  in  from  16  to  21  per  cent  of  the  nitrogea  being,  given:  off  as 
ammonia  and  from  21  to  34  per  cent  bein^  converted  into  amino  adds,  the  re- 
maining 40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  nitrogai  bein^  either  partially  or  almost  wholly 
unavailable  for  plant  use. 

Studies  in.  ozgimie  soil  nitrogen,  R  0«  LAXHBor  and  Bi  £L  Bbowk  {J^our. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Qhem.,  9  (1911)^  No.  9,  pp.  fi57-«^).— This  is  a  brief  aoeount 
of  studies  noted  above. 

Oenecal  oomposition  of  the.  ffawB  lands  conti^aoas  to  the.  senenal  fer- 
tiliser plats,  W.  Fbeab  and  J.  W.  Whitb  {PennsyhMmia  »tdk  B^.  1910,  pp. 
16S-2S5,  pi,  i). — Continuing  previous  work  (B.  S.  B^,  2S,  p«  521),  an^oeount 
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is  here  given  of  a  detailed  study  of  samples  of  soil  from  the  roadways  sur- 
rounding and  running  through  the  long-time  rotation  plats  at  the  station  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  if  possible  the  differences  between  the  character  of 
soil  of  these  roadways  and  of  the  differently  treated  plats,  of  which  studies 
were  not  made  at  the  time  the  rotation  experiments  were  undertaken.  The 
studies  reported  included  "(1)  an  examination  to  determine  the  average  mechani- 
cal composition  of  the  soil — i.  e.,  the  proportions  in  which  particles  of  different, 
specific  dimensions,  enter  to  malce  the  entire  soil,  surface  and'  subsoil;  (2)  a 
chemical  examination,  more  complete  than  usual,  into  the  composition  of  the 
mineral  matters  of  the  soli ;  (3)  a  general  study  of  the  soil's  organic  materials.* 

Among  the  more  important  facts  brought  out  by  these  studies  are  tliat 
although  formed  by  the  weathering  of  limestone  roclES  the  soil  contained 
little  If  any  calcium  carbonate,  while  magnesia  although  less  abundant  than 
lime  in  the  original  roclc  was  present  in  the  soil  in  considerably  larger  amounts 
than  lime.  Quartz  formed  a  large  fraction  of  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the 
rock  remains  in  the  soil.  The  remainder  of  the  undecomposed  rock  was  chiefly 
an  aluminum-potassium  silicate  with  smaller  quantities  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron.  Manganese  was  present  in  small  quantity  and  titanium  was  quite 
abundant.  The  surface  soil  was  distinctly  acid.  The  "  active  humus  "  content 
was  1.96  per  cent  in  the  surface  soil  and  1.08  in  the  subsoil.  Pentosans  were 
present  in  the  organic  matter  to  the  amount  of  0.142  per  cent,  forming  4.65  and 
4.47  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  active  humus  of  the  surface  and  subsoil 
The  surface  and  subsoil,  free  from  hygroscopic  moisture,  contained  0.14d2  and 
0.0676  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  respectively.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  surface  and  subsoil  was  4.18  and  3.98  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
surface  soil  contained  only  0.076  per  cent  carbon  dioxid,  the  subsoil  0.143  per 
cent.  There  was  0.5  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  surface  soil  and  a  little  less  in  the 
subsoil.  The  surface  soil  contained  0.7  per  cent  and  the  subsoil  0.9  per  cent  of 
magnesia.  The  soil  contained  3.5  per  cent  of  potash,  three-fourths  of  which 
was  in  the  undecomposed  rock  residues.  The  available  potash  by  the  Dyer 
method  was  0.0111  per  cent  in  the  surface  soil  and  0.00817  per  cent  in  the 
subsoil.  Phosphoric  acid  was  present  to  the  amount  of  0.13  and  0.1  per  ceat, 
respectively,  In  the  surface  and  subsoil.  The  available  phosphoric  acid  by  the 
Dyer  method  was  O.OOS  per  cent  in  the  surface  soil  and  0.002  per  cent  in  the 
subsoil.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  soil  appears  to  be  fairly  well  supplied 
with  phosphoric  acid,  it  has  always  shown  a  marked  advantage  from  the 
application  of  phosphates.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  iron  and  alumina 
in  large  amounts  and  in  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  rather  in- 
soluble phospliates.  Of  the  iron  present  in  the  surface  soil  about  one-third 
was  found  to  be  In  the  ferrous  condition,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  ferrous 
iron  being  found  in  the  subsoil. 

The  methods  used  in  the  soil  study  are  described. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  and  fertilizers,  W.  B. 
Ellett  and  H.  H.  Hill  {VirgMa  8ta,  Rpts,  1909-1910,  pp.  U-S5^  figs.  8).— This 
is  a  preliminary  report  upon  laboratory  and  pot  experiments  which  have  been 
going  on  for  several  years  to  determine  what  l)ecomes  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  fertilizers  left  in  the  soil  after  the  removal  of  the  first  crop,  and  to  what 
extent  this  residual  phosphoric  acid  becomes  unavailable.  The  experiments 
were  made  with  various  typical  Virginia  soils  and  the  phosphates  used  were 
phosphatic  slag,  and  tricalcium,  dicalcium,  and  monocalcium  phosphates. 

The  experiments  with  various  solvents  used  to  determine  the  availability 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  showed  "  that  the  substances  found  in  the  different  soil 
types  fix  phosphoric  acid  from  water  solutions  into  compounds  of  differ^it 
solubility.    The  hydroxids  of  iron  and  aluminum  lock  up  or  fix  60  to  70  per 
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cent  of  the  water-soluble  phosphates  into  insoluble  or,  as  measured  by  th^se 
flolvents,  into  unavailable  form.  Where  lime  was  mixed  with  equal  quantities 
of  iron  or  aluminum  hydroxids,  the  fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  was  not  so 
great,  as  57  per  cent  was  available,  showing  that  a  part  combined  with  lime. 
Where  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  were  used  as  a  fixing  agent  the 
resulting  compounds  were  completely  dissolved  and  would  have  to  be  classed 
as  available." 

The  weights  of  the  crop  produced  in  the  pot  experiments  indicated  "that 
Iron  and  aluminum  do  not  fix  the  phosphoric  acid  in  forms  unavailable  to  the 
wheat  plant.  As  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  available  in  the  iron  and 
aluminum  compounds,  as  shown  by  the  solvents,  and  as  0.6  gm.  of  phosphoric 
acid  was  added  to  each  pot,  which  would  be  more  than  could  be  removed  by 
the  wheat,  a  second  crop  was  grown,  using  oats,  without  the  addition  of  more 
phosphates.  .  .  .  The  second  crop  of  oats  shows  practically  the  same  results 
as  the  first  crop  of  wheat,  that  is,  the  iron  and  aluminum  compounds  produce 
more  plant  growth  than  the  calcium  compounds,  and  are  more  available.  .  .  . 
The  com  experiments  from  the  first  and  second  crops  confirmed  the  results 
obtained  with  wheat  and  oats  and  indicate  that  the  solvents  used  by  chemists 
to  determine  the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid,  when  applied  to  the  products 
of  fixation  or  reversion  of  phosphates  by  iron  and  aluminum,  do  not  represent, 
in  any  way,  their  true  availability,  and  can  not  be  correlated  with  what  the 
plant  can  or  can  not  assimilate." 

The  conditions  of  soil  climate  in  relation  to  the  nitrogen  and  soluble- 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  R.  Pebotti  (Rend,  8oc.  Chim.  Itah,  2,  ser.,  2 
(1910),  pp.  14S-U8),— The  relation  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  soil  to  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  the  formation  of  humus,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  nitrogen  supply,  bacterial  activity,  and  availability  of  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  are  briefly  discussed  in  this  article. 

The  influence  of  lime  and  humus  on  the  mechanical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  clay,  loam,  and  sandy  soils,  W.  Thaeb  (Gekront,  Preisschr,  Univ, 
Cfotiingen,  1910,  pp.  145;  Jour.  Lcmdw,,  69  {1911),  Noa.  J,  pp.  9-^7;  2,  pp.  107- 
1S5;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  100  (1911),  No.  585,  II,  pp.  648,  649; 
Ztachr.  Angew.  Chenu,  24  (1911),  No.  57,  p.  1776). — In  investigations  here  re- 
ported it  was  found  that  the  calcium  of  soils  was  in  combination  with  carbon 
dioxid  and  colloidal  acids  and  in  case  of  humus  sand  also  in  combination  with 
strong  mineral  acids.  The  addition  of  lime  to  the  soils  resulted  in  a  precipita- 
tion of  colloids,  in  an  increase  of  permeability  and  water-holding  power,  and  in  a 
decrease  in  shrinkage  on  drying. 

As  regards  permeability,  the  action  of  lime  on  the  humus  colloids  and  the  day 
colloids  was  the  same,  but  it  decreased  swelling  of  the  former  while  it  increased 
the  permeability  of  the  clay  colloids.  The  effect  of  the  action  of  lime  on  both 
humus  colloids  and  other  colloids  was  to  increase  ease  of  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
In  case  of  humus  soils  the  addition  of  lime  was  especially  favorable  to  nitrogen 
fixation  and  nitrification. 

The  methods  of  investigating  the  soluble  soil  colloids  are  described. 

Soil  evaporation,  G.  H.  True  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  7Sh  pp.  32,  S3). — ^In  exper- 
iments with  Jacketed  tanks  sunk  in  the  soil  and  given  surface  irrigation  equal 
to  a  depth  of  6  in.,  "  the  average  loss  of  moisture  for  the  tanks  not  cultivated 
was  equal  to  a  depth  of  1.71  in.  over  the  whole  surface,  and  that  from  the 
cultivated  tanks  1.3  in.,  the  loss  by  evaporation  being  decreased  24  per  cent  as 
result  of  cultivation." 

In  another  sc  rles  of  experiments  "  two  tanks  were  irrigated  by  surface  fiood- 
ing  to  a  depth  of  6  in.,  two  given  the  same  amount  of  water  applied  in  furrows 
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3  la.  in  depth,  two  In  furrows  6  In.  in  depth,  and  two  in  furrows  9  in.  in  depth. 
All  were  given  a  6-ln.  cultivation.  The  average  loss  by  evaporation  during 
28-day  periods  was  as  follows :  From  the  surface-flooded  tanlcs,  0.985  in. ;  from 
the  3-in.  furrows,  0.94  in. ;  from  the  6-in.  furrows,  0.72  in. ;  and  from  the  9-in, 
furrows,  0.6  in." 

The  water-raising  capacity  of  soils,  P.  S.  Kossovich  (Dnevn.  XII.  8"^da 
Ru8»,  Eat'Iap.  i  Vrach  [Moacoto],  p.  6S4;  ahs,  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Rusn. 
Jour.  Expt  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  5,  p.  734). — Experiments  with  air-dried 
sand,  loess  clay,  and  moor  clay  soils  were  undertaken  to  study  the  height  and 
velocity  of  the  rise  of  water  and  the  influence  of  readily  soluble  salts  on  these 
phenomena.  Glass  tubes  3  cm.  in  diameter  were  filled  with  the  sifted  soil?. 
The  sand  contained  0.77  per  cent  of  fine  silt  and  clay  particles,  the  loess  clay 
25.89  per  cent,  a  id  the  moor  clay  27.05  per  cent.  The  rise  of  distilled  water,  of 
a  decinormal  solution  of  common  salt,  and  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  was  observed. 

The  greatest  height,  291  cm.,  was  obtained  in  the  loess  clay  with  the  solution 
of  common  salt.  After  the  first  24  hours  the  water  rose  82  cm.  in  the  sand,  30 
cm.  in  the  loess  clay,  and  21  cm.  in  the  moo  clay.  After  100  days  the  respec- 
tive heights  were  182  cm.,  172  cm.,  and  106  cm.,  and  at  the  end  of  17  montlis 
220,  280,  and  169  cm.  The  influence  of  the  salts  was  not  marked  on  the  sand 
but  more  pronounced  on  the  clays.  Ck)mmon  salt  hastened  the  rise  of  tike 
water  while  sodium  carbonate  impeded  it. 

Lyslmeter  experiments,  S  S.  Peck  (Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Sta.,  Agr. 
and  Cfiem.  BiU.  S7,  pp.  5-S8,  charts  S). — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  2 
series  of  lysimeter  experiments  to  study  tlie  effect  on  the  formation  of  nitric 
nitrogen  of  various  forms  of  lime  on  acid  wet  mauka  (upland)  soil,  and  of 
various  fertilizer  salts  alone  and  in  combination  on  an  alkaline  dry  makai 
(lowland)  soil.  Mechanical,  chemical,  and  bio-chemical  analyses  of  the  soils 
used  are  reported. 

In  an  upland  soil  which  was  rich  in  organic  matter,  poor  in  soluble  lime  and 
potash,  and  acid  to  litmus,  **  calcium  additions  as  oxid,  carbonate,  or  sulphate; 
increase  the  nitriflcation  of  the  soil  nitrogen  or  nitrogen  added  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Calcium  additions  as  oxid,  carbonate  or  sulphate,  increase  the 
amounts  of  lime  and  potash  soluble  in  water  and  recovered  in  the  drainage 
Calcium  sulphate  was  more  effective  in  all  three  respects  than  calcium  oxid  or 
carbonate.  The  acidity  of  the  soil  did  not  seem  the  controlling  factor  as  regards 
nitriflcation,  the  water-soluble  calcium  seemed  of  greater  significance.  Fertilis- 
ing with  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphate  of  potassium  produced  a 
slight  increase  in  the  nitrification  of  ammonium  sulphate.  Any  increase  in 
nitriflcation  was  generally  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  lime  in  the  drainage.** 

In  a  lowland  soil  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  organic  matter,  rich  la 
soluble  calcium,  and  alkaline  to  litmus,  "  additions  of  fertilizing  materials,  as 
double  superphosphate,  tricalcic  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  increased 
the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  formed  from  the  soil  nitrogen.  The  best  resttlts 
in  this  respect  followed  the  use  of  double  superphosphate  or  tricalcic  phosphate. 
A  decrease  in  nitriflcation  resulted  from  the  use  of  potash  and  phosphoric  fer* 
tllizers  in  lysimeters  to  which  nitrogen  as  ammonium  sulphate  was  added.  Tlie 
greatest  depression  in  this  respect  followed  the  addition  of  double  superpbos- 
phate.  Liming  with  caustic  lime  depressed  greatly  the  amount  of  nitric  nitro- 
gen obtained  from  sulphate  of  ammonia.  No  difference  was  observed  between 
the  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  obtained  from  equal  applications  of  nitrogen 
as  sodium  nitrate  and  calcium  nitrate.  Both  nitrate  fertilizations  yielded  less 
nitric  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  than  was  obtained  from  an  equal  amount  (d 
nitrogen  as  ammonium  sulphate."  ^^  , 
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Fertilizer  experiments,  C.  G.  Geobgeson  {Alaska  Stas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  33, 
34,  49,  50). — ^Thls  Is  a  brief  account  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  barley  and  oats 
at  the  Rampart  Station. 

"  The  fertilizers  were  sodium  nitrate,  superphosphate,  potassium  sulphate,  and 
stable  manure,  each  plat  being  compared  with  an  unfertilized  plat  seeded  with 
the  same  variety  of  grain  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  result  shows  that  when 
the  three  important  elements  of  plant  food  are  mixed  in  proper  proportion  the 
yield  is  better  under  normal  conditions  than  when  only  one  of  them  is  used, 
and  the  variations  which  always  occur  in  field  fertilizer  experiments  also  occur 
here.  The  important  point  is  that  the  soil  needs  fertilization.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned in  former  reports  that  whenever  the  brush  and  moss  and  dead  vegetation 
of  all  kinds  which  cover  the  surface  have  been  thoroughly  burned  then  the  soil 
usually  yields  a  large  first  crop,  but  whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface 
has  not  been  well  burned  the  crop  is  usually  poor  [E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  103].  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this ;  one  is  that  the  ashes  which  result  from  the  burning 
are  a  valuable  fertilizer  in  that  they  furnish  plant  food  immediately  available, 
and  the  other  reason  is  that  when  the  burning  is  not  well  done  mul;h  of  the 
moss  remains,  which  makes  the  soil  acid,  and  the  acid  is  a  poison  to  the  crop. 
Now,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  these  experiments  that  even  though  there  has 
been  a  thorough  burning,  followed  by  a  heavy  yield,  the  fertility  which  resulted 
from  the  added  plant  food  in  the  ashes  soon  becomes  exhausted^  and  to  continue 
with  good  crops  fertilizers  must  be  added. 

"Alaska  soils  are  not  rich.  Frequently  statements  from  travelers  and  other 
Dbservers  are  seen  to  the  effect  that  the  soil  must  be  exceedingly  rich  in  plant 
food  to  Judge  from  the  height  of  the  grasses  and  the  luxuriance  of  some  of  the 
vegetation,  but  such  a  conclusion  is  not  warranted.  Grasses  will  sometimes 
grow  rank  on  an  almost  barren  gravelly  soil  because  they  have  plenty  of  mois- 
ture and  they  are  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  the  conditions.  The  virgin  soil 
In  the  interior  is  everywhere  frozen  to  an  unknown  depth  or  to  bedrock.  In 
this  state  of  refrigeration  there  can  be  no  activity  of  the  organisms  which  aid 
in  the  formation  of  mold  and  the  manufacture  of  plant  food  from  the  organic 
matter,  and  what  plant  food  the  soil  may  hold  is  in  a  large  degree  insoluble, 
and  therefore  not  available  for  plants  except  by  a  long  and  slow  process  of 
weathering.  For  this  reason  the  soil  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and  fertilizers  are 
necessary. 

The  law  of  the  minimum  and  its  applications,  E.  A.  Mitsgheblich  (Landw, 
Vers.  Stat.,  15  {1911),  No.  3-4,  pp.  231-263;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  24 
(1911),  No.  37,  p.  1776;  Chem.  Zenthl,  1911,  II,  No.  14,  pp.  1056,  1057).— 
Reviewing  the  results  of  pot  experiments  by  Wagner  and  others,  as  well  as  of  a 
series  of  sand  cultures  carried  out  by  the  author  according  to  the  Hellriegel 
method,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  law  of  the  minimum  is  a  logarithmic 
function  and  can  not  be  established  by  fertilizer  experiments  as  ordinarily  car- 
ried out.  The  more  exact  sand  culture  method  of  Hellriegel  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

The  use  of  artificial  and  chemical  manures  [on  tea]  {Indian  Tea  Assoc., 
8ci.  Dept.  Quart.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  5-14). — ^This  article  discusses  the  ferti- 
lizing of  tea  with  the  various  materials  available  for  this  purpose  in  Assam. 

Effect  of  fresh  and  well-rotted  manure  on  plant  grrowth — second  report, 
B.  B.  Fbed  {Virginia  8ta.  Rpta.  1909-10,  pp.  142-158,  pi.  1,  figs.  7).— In  continu- 
ation of  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  418)  it  was  found  that  "  denltrl- 
flcation  is  most  active  when  fresh  manure  is  applied  just  at  time  of  seeding. 
Very  little,  if  any,  harmful  effect  from  denitriflcation  could  be  observed  in  the 
second  crop.  In  a  clay  soU  the  second  crop  seems  to  have  been  helped  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  manure.    In  a  loam  and  sand  mixed  the  fresh  manure  actjaj^ 
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In  about  the  same  way.  In  wood  humus  pure  cultures  of  Bac€lius  demiri- 
flcans  seemed  to  have  a  slight  harmful  effect,  even  in  the  second  crop. 

"  The  growth  of  well-Inoculated  legumes  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  In  any 
way  by  the  presence  of  denitrifying  bacteria.  Fresh  manure,  whenever  applied 
to  soy  beans,  showed  an  increase  In  yield.  This  increase  in  yield  waa  moat 
prominent  in  a  clay  type  of  soil. 

"All  the  samples  taken  from  different  types  of  soil  used  had  the  power  to 
destroy  nitrates  when  transferred  to  Giltay  and  Aberson's  culture  media«  The 
power  of  destroying  nitrate  was  most  prominent  in  soils  to  which  fresh  manure 
was  applied  and  least  where  well-rotted  manure  was  applied.  An  increase  la 
the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  was  generally  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  yield.  The  harmful  effect  of  fresh  manure  was  most  apparent 
when  applied  to  open,  sandy  soils. 

"Carbon  bisulphid  apparently  stimulates  plant  growth  in  a  very  active 
manner.  The  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  caused  an  increase  in  yield  of  almost 
100  per  cent. 

"  Heavy  applications  of  fresh  manure  in  a  clay  loam  caused  a  marked  falUi^ 
off  in  yield. 

"  Laboratory  studies  show  that  B.  denitrificans  grows  rapidly  on  almost  any 
culture  medium ;  on  Giltay  and  Aberson's  under  aerobic  conditions.  It  oonveits 
the  citrate  into  carbonate,  thus  producing  an  alluiline  reaction.  Witbin  14 
days,  at  a  temperature  of  30**  C,  B,  denitrificans  will  liberate  virtually  all  of 
the  nitrate  that  may  be  present  in  a  Giltay  and  At>erson'8  culture  medium.  Od 
solid  media  containing  large  amounts  of  nitrate  B,  denitrificans  g^rows  laxQ- 
riously  and  the  gas  evolved  splits  the  agar  or  gelatin.  This  is  best  seen  oa 
glucose  formate  agar.  B,  denitrifioans  forms  two  soluble  enzyms — oxidaae  and 
peroxidase." 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  from  thin  layers  of  manure  on  the  soil,  J.  jANinB 
(Diss.  Hanover,  1910;  abs.  in  ZenthL  Agr.  Chem.,  12  (1911)^  No.  8,  pp.  521- 
528). — ^The  observations  here  reported  were  made  on  manure  spread  on  son  in 
open  and  closed  glass  dishes. 

The  results  in  both  series  of  experiments  show  that  the  loss  of  ammonb 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  stage  of  decomposition  of  the  manure. 
When  the  manure  contained  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  the  loss  was  quite 
large  when  the  manure  was  spread  on  the  soil.  When  the  manure  was  kept 
moist  after  being  spread  on  the  soil  the  loss  of  ammonia  was  insignificant. 

The  availability  of  the  insoluble  nitrogen  in  certain  commercial  fertilisers. 
B.  L.  Habtwell  and  F.  R.  Pembeb  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffifi.  Chem.,  S  (1911), 
No.  8,  pp.  584-586).— The  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  water-insoluble 
residue  of  12  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  compared  with  that  of  dried 
blood  and  nitrate  of  soda  In  pot  experiments  with  a  succession  of  oats,  millet 
and  oats.  Determinations  of  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  by  the  neutral 
permanganate  of  potash  method  are  also  given. 

The  results  show  that  in  these  fertilizers,  which  were  of  high  grade;  the 
availability  of  the  water-insoluble  nitrogen  was  practically  equal  to  that  of 
dried  blood  and  that  the  results  by  the  potassium  permanganate  method  agreed 
quite  closely  with  those  of  the  iwt  experiments. 

Preliminary  investigations  on  the  preservation  of  lime  nitrogen  in  the 
Tropics  and  the  changes  in  form  which  it  undergoes,  O.  J.  Mux)  (M€4e4. 
Proefstat.  Java-Suikerindus.,  1911,  No.  11,  pp.  811-686;  Arch.  Sukerindus.  Neder- 
landschrlndiS,  19  (1911),  No.  29,  pp.  988-1085;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.^  5  {1911). 
No.  22,  pp.  8714,  8715). — ^This  article  reports  the  results  of  experiments  during 
1910  to  determine  the  water-soluble  nitrogen,  hygroscopicity,  and  changes  In 
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form  of  lime  nltrogea  under  Java  climatic  conditlona.  The  sample  experimented 
with  contained  60.80  per  cent  calcium  cyanamid  and  17.8  per  cent  nitrogen. 

It  was  found  that  from  91^  to  94.2  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  was  soluble  in 
water.  The  gain  In  weight  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers  was  from 
30.3  to  45.3  per  cent  and  the  loss  in  nitrogen  from  1.3  to  2.G  per  cent.  A  chem- 
ical study  indicated  the  formation  of  the  following  products  in  the  stored 
material:  Monobasic  calcium  cyanamid  (Ca(GNNH)a) ;  dibasic  calcium  cyana- 
mid (CNN(CaOH)2) ;  calcium  cyanamido  carbonate  (CaCsNaOs) ;  cyanamid 
(HaCNa) ;  dlcyandlamld  (H«CaN«) ;  urea  (H«CONa) ;  unidentified  nitrogen  com- 
pounds; ammonium  carbonate  ((NH4)2GOs) ;  and  ammonia  (NEU). 

In  warm,  damp  climates,  like  that  of  Java,  which  favor  the  decomposition  of 
lime  nitrogen  the  author  recommends  that  the  product  be  purchased  as  shortly 
as  possible  before  using,  that  It  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  and  that  as  little 
surface  as  possible  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  year  1910,  O.  G.  Atwateb 
(Amer.  Fert,,  S5  {1911),  No.  6,  pp,  21-21). — Statistics  of  production  are  given 
and  the  status  of  the  Industry  during  1910  is  discussed. 

It  iB  stated  that  the  world's  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  during  that 
year  was  1,052,068  metric  tons  (of  2,204.6  lbs.).  Of  this  England  produced 
874,925  tons,  Germany  373,000  tons,  and  the  United  States  105,143  tons.  Of  the 
total  recoverable  ammonia  England  actually  recovered  57  per  cent,  Germany 
93  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  17  per  cent  England  and  Germany  lead 
the  United  States  not  only  In  the  proportion  of  recoverable  ammonia  which 
they  save  but  also  in  the  rate  at  which  this  figure  is  increasing.  "  The  United 
States  coltes  nearly  as  much  coal  as  both  countries  put  together,  yet  produces 
less  than  one-sixth  as  much  ammonia,  and  has  to  Import  sulphate  to  make  up 
this  deficiency  In  part  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  agriculture." 

The  chemical  constitution  of  Thomas  slag,  L.  Bebnabdini  {Rend.  8oc. 
Chim.  ItaU  2.  «er.,  2  {1910),  pp.  J55-J55).— This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  this 
subject,  based  mainly  upon  the  work  of  others. 

Kote  on  the  occurrence  of  manganese  in  soil  and  its  effect  on  grass,  F.  B. 
Gttthbie  and  L.  Ck)HEN  {Jour.  <md  Proc.  Roy.  8oo.  N.  8.  Wales,  4S  {1909),  No. 
4«  PP'  SSi-SGO). — ^Thls  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  B. 
23,  p.  720). 

The  function  of  manganese  as  a  fertilizer,  L.  Besnabdini  {Rend.  8oc.  Chim. 
Ital.,  2.  ser.,  2  {1910),  pp.  1S5-1S7). — This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  this  subject, 
based  mainly  upon  the  work  of  others. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  calendar  year  1909. — ^Part  H, 
Konmetallic  products  (17.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1911,  pp.  942,  figs.  6).— This- is  the 
usual  detailed  report  on  this  subject.  The  chapters  of  greatest  agricultural 
interest  are  those  relating  to  lime,  gjrpsum  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  218),  and  phos- 
phates (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  217).  In  these  articles  the  statistics  are  brought  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1909. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  total  production  of  lime  In  1909  was  3,472,852  tons,  of 
which  595,517  tons  valued  at  $1,630,653,  was  used  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and 
1,904,863  tons  valued  at  $8,390,353,  was  used  for  building  purposes.  A  detailed 
classification  of  the  chemical  uses  of  lime  Is  given. 

Fertilizers,  R.  E.  Rose  and  L.  Heimbuboeb  {Fla.  Quart.  BtU.  Agr,  Dept.^  21 
{1911),  No.  S,  pp.  74S4,  91-101).— The  laws  and  regulations  controlling  the  in- 
spection and  sale  of  mixed  fertilizers  in  Florida  are  given,  with  notes  on  valua- 
tion and  tabulated  analyses  of  208  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the 
year  1911. 
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Analyses  of  fertilizers  and  cotton-seed  meal,  fall  season,  1010,  and  i 
season,  1911,  B.  W.  Kilgobe  et  al.  {Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr,,  S2  {1911),  No.  S. 
pp.  157), — ^This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  cotton-eeed  iii»l 
collected  by  the  fertilizer  inspectors  of  the  state  department  of  agricnltnre 
during  the  fall  of  1910  and  spring  of  1911,  as  well  as  a  list  of  brands  of  ferti- 
lizers registered  for  sale  in  1911. 

AOBICTTLTXTBAL  BOTANY. 

An  introduction  to  vegretable  physiology,  J.  R.  Gbeen  (London,  1911,  S.  eL, 
pp.  XXII +470,  figs.  i82).— This  new  edition  is  the  result  of  10  years'  expoienee 
with  the  older  work  and  embodies  many  changes  in  the  text.  Parts  of  the  book 
have  been  rewritten  to  incorporate  the  results  of  recent  investigations;  and 
other  parts  rearranged,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  method  of  treatmeDt 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  chapter  on  the  energy  of  plants,  which  now  to- 
eludes  the  material  formerly  discussed  under  respiration.  An  attempt  has  bees 
made  to  correlate  more  closely  the  structure  of  plants  with  their  physiological 
needs  and  to  consider  their  general  relations  to  environment  The  f ondament&I 
idea  of  the  book  is  the  plant  as  a  living  organism  having  certain  properties  and 
powers,  and  how  it  meets  its  requirements. 

Investigations  on  the  rdle  of  fats  in  the  lower  plants,  J.  Dubaqui^  (JT^b. 
Boc.  8ci.  Phys.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  6.  «er.,  5  {1910),  No,  1,  pp.  51-1S8,  dgms,  £).— 
This  is  a  detailed  account  of  investigations  on  the  physiological  rdle  of  fats  In 
molds  and  other  plants,  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  be&i  previoos^ 
noted  (K.  S.  K.,  20,  p.  735). 

Studies  of  variation  in  plants,  H.  H.  Love  (New  York  ComeU  8ta.  BwL 
297,  pp.  59S-677,  figs.  70). — ^The  results  are  given  of  a  study  made  to  determfaie 
the  extent  to  which  fluctuating  variability  is  Influenced  by  environmental  £B^ 
tors  and  especially  by  food  supply.  The  data  presented  are  those  secured  in  a 
study  of  2  generations  of  peas,  2  varieties  of  buckwheat,  and  1  crop  of  com. 

In  general  the  means  were  found  to  increase  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  in- 
creased. The  standard  of  deviation  showed  an  increase  in  most  cases  as  the 
food  supply  was  increased.  The  coefficients  of  variability  were  affected  dllfier- 
ently  for  different  characters.  In  about  one  half  of  the  characters  stndled  tlie 
coefQcient  was  increased,  while  in  the  other  half  it  was  decreased.  Certala 
characters  of  a  species  or  variety  were  found  much  more  variable  than  others. 
The  coefficients  of  correlation  in  general  decreased  as  the  food  supply  was 
increased. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  investigation  led  the  author  to  think  that  there 
is  a  greater  degree  of  variation  and  a  lesser  degree  of  correlation  among  plants 
grown  on  very  rich  soil.  The  data  given  are  not  held  to  prove  this  condusioiu 
but  rather  are  offered  as  evidence  in  favor  of  it 

A  brief  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  appended. 

The  Fi  heredity  of  size,  shape,  and  nxunber  in  tomato  leaves.— I,  Seedlings. 
H,  Mature  plants,  B.  H.  A.  Gboth  {New  Jersey  Staa.  BuU.  2S8,  pp.  S8,  pit. 
9,  figs.  8;  2S9,  pp.  12,  pis.  »).— In  these  bulletins  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
grosser  characters  which  distinguish  the  foliage  of  a  number  of  types  of 
tomatoes,  and  a  report  is  made  on  the  heredity  of  such  characters  in  the  first 
generation.  This  is  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  studies  previously  r^[K>rted 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  528). 

The  author  found  that  the  leaves  of  tomato  types  differ  in  many  characten 
of  size,  shape,  and  number,  in  the  cotyledons,  first  leaves,  and  large  leaves. 
Practically  all  characters  studied  tend  to  exceed  the  mean  between  the  Taines 
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of  the  parents  in  the  Fi  of  the  cross,  the  leaves  of  the  cross  tending  to  be  longer, 
narrower,  and  to  possess  a  greater  number  of  segments  than  the  mean  between 
the  parents  or  than  either  of  the  parents  themselves.  In  other  words,  the 
crosses  tend  to  be  more  vigorous  than  the  parent  plants.  The  combination  of 
the  same  two  characters  in  different  crosses  ma:^  or  may  not  produce  the  same 
results  in  the  Fi  of  the  crosses,  while  reciprocal  crosses  frequently  differ  in  the 
young  plants,  but  more  rarely  in  the  old  plants,  in  respect  to  the  heredity  of 
characters  of  size,  shape,  and  number.  The  size  and  probably  the  shape  of 
the  seed  of  the  female  parent  is  found  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  heredity  of 
size  and  shape,  in  the  Fi,  of  the  cotyledons,  which  may  or  may  not  extend  to 
the  first  leaves.  The  dwarfs  react  in  the  character  of  size  in  the  Fi  crosses,  as 
if  they  had  larger  cotyledona 

The  infection  of  root  hairs  by  means  of  Bacillus  radicicola,  E.  B.  Fhed 
{Virginia  8ta,  RpU,  1909-10,  pp.  123-197,  figs,  56).— A  description  is  given  of 
the  method  of  Infection  of  leguminous  plants  by  B,  raddcicola,  the  author 
showing  that  after  entrance  is  gained  into  the  root  hair  the  tubercle  bacteria 
multiply  rapidly,  forming  a  thread-like  growth  from  the  point  of  infection 
along  the  hair  into  the  inner  cell&  The  course  of  infection  is  not  marked  by 
a  well-defined  tube,  as  some  authors  have  described,  but  by  the  infecting 
strand  in  which  the  separate  bacteria  can  be  distinguished.  The  course  of 
infection  is  generally  along  the  center  of  the  root.  Soon  after  infection  a 
conical  mass  of  cells  is  formed,  which  develops  into  the  tubercle  and  pushes 
out  the  overlying  cortical  parenchyma  and  epidermis.  Though  the  cortical  cells 
are  somewhat  compressed,  the  epidermis  is  not  ruptured  nor  does  the  tubercle 
burst  out  of  the  side  of  the  root  Older  tubercles  sometimes  appear  as  though 
formed  exogenously,  but  if  their  development  is  carefully  traced  it  will  be 
found  that  they  were  formed  endogenously. 

Studies  were  made  of  4  separate  species  of  leguminous  plants  to  determine 
the  variation  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bacteroids.  These  forms  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  author  considers  them  stages  in  the  development  of  the  bac- 
teria and  not  degeneration  nor  transformation  forms.  In  the  development  of 
the  bacteroids  the  author  noticed  that  certain  portions  were  not  stained  by 
the  ordinary  methods  and  these  are  considered  as  being  vacuoles.  This  is  also 
believed  to  be  a  definite  period  of  growth  and  not  a  sign  of  polymorphism  of 
the  bacteroid. 

The  plants  representing  different  periods  of  growth  as  well  as  the  organism 
causing  the  root  tubercles  are  figured  and  described. 

FTELT)  CBOPS. 

[Field  crops  experiments  in  Alaska],  G.  C.  Georgeson  et  al.  (Alaska  8t<u, 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  U-16,  31-33,  36-40,  4Jh49,  50-52,  54-58,  62,  63,  pis.  P).— At  the 
Sitka  and  Rampart  stations  sprouted  potatoes  yielded  much  more  abundantly 
than  those  not  sprouted.  At  the  Rampart  Station  the  6  best  varieties  are  the 
following:  Extra  Early  Triumph,  Extra  Early  Eureka,  Extra  Early  Pioneer, 
Gold  Ck>in,  Irish  Cobbler,  and  Early  Ohio.  At  the  Fairbanks  Station  11  acres 
were  planted  to  potatoes  but  only  Si  acres,  on  newly  cleared  birch  land  on  a 
hillside  with  a  southern  exposure,  gave  satisfactory  yields.  The  3  varieties 
giving  the  highest  yields  are  Eureka,  Gold  Coin,  and  Red  Early  Ohio.  Gold 
Coin  is  mentioned  as  among  the  highest  yielding  varieties  at  all  these  stations. 

At  the  Rampart  Station  attempts  are  being  made  to  secure  an  earlier  and 
higher  yielding  barley  by  crossing.  Kharkov  winter  wheat  came  through  the 
winter  with  a  90  per  cent  stand  and  matured  a  fair  crop.  All  the  varieties  of 
winter  rye  so  far  tried  have  lived  through  the  winter  and  matured  grain,  butf 
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winter  emmer  and  barley  did  not  give  satisfactory  resulta  Nearly  all  tlie 
varieties  of  spring  barley  tried  ripened  before  frost  occurred.  A  deecriptlQQ 
Is  given  of  each  of  the  different  varieties  of  barley  grown  and  data  sbow  tiie 
results  of  various  crosses  made.  Tabular  statemoits  are  given  comparing  the 
adaptability  6f  the  various  oat  and  winter  wheat  varieties  grown  and  also 
the  growth  and  hardiness  of  certain  grasses  and  l^rumes.  All  of  the  grasses 
and  legumes  grown  survived  the  winter  in  excell^it  condition.  Timothy  sur 
vlved  the  winter  In  perfect  condition  but  the  summer's  growth  vras  abort  and 
spindling.  Oat  hay  at  Calsinsky  Bay  and  Kodlak  yielded  H  and  2i  tons 
respectively  per  acre. 

At  the  Fairbanks  Station  the  following  grains  matured:  North  Finniflh 
Blacic  oats,  oats  No.  637,  and  Sixty-day  oat&  Barleys  which  matured  are 
Hansen  No.  279;  Manshury ;  barley  No.  19,851,  a  beardless  and  hull-less  variety; 
barley  No.  19,852,  also  a  beardless  variety;  and  even  Hannah,  a  two-rowed 
rather  late  barley  matured  on  a  favorably  situated  plat  Spring  wheat  was  a 
failure,  but  winter  wheat  was  more  successfuL  Kharkov  winter  wheat  siu^ 
vlved  the  winter  with  a  50  per  cent  stand  and  was  ripe  by  August  15.  Winter 
rye  No.  19,556  survived  the  winter  in  better  condition  than  wheat  and  was 
ripe  by  August  10.    Experiments  with  grasses  have  so  far  proved  unsatiafactoiy. 

The  proper  culture  of  grain  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  in  AiacAa 
are  also  discussed. 

[^Giuun  forage  crop  and  grain  storing  experimental,  J.  B.  Thomfsoh 
(U.  S.  Dept  Agr,,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  505,  506,  507-509,  pi.  1,  fig. 
1), — At  the  Guam  Station  the  sorghums  have  surpassed  all  other  crops  under  ob- 
servation for  forage  purposes.  Kafir  com  on  new  soil  has  yielded  aboat  71  tons 
of  green  feed  per  acre.  The  first  crop  was  obtained  in  about  3  months  during  tlie 
dry  season,  but  2  successive  ratoon  crops  at  intervals  of  about  6  weeks  pro- 
duced about  as  great  yields.  Guinea  grass  (Panicum  tiuuHmum)  made  little 
headway  on  poorly  drained  soil  during  a  wet  season,  but  yielded  12  tons  per 
acre  on  soil  lower  in  fertility,  after  the  roots  had  been  taken  up  and  subdivided. 
Jolmson  grass  (Sorghum  halepenae)  made  a  satisfactory  growth,  but  showed 
Its  usual  tendency  to  spread..  Large  water  grass  (Paspalum  dilatatum)  ga^e 
excellent  results  throughout  both  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  and  did  well  on  poorly 
drained  soil  during  long  periods  of  heavy  rainfall.  Alfalfa  did  well  daring  tlie 
dry  season  but  its  success  during  the  rainy  season  is  still  undetermined.  Cow- 
peas  and  velvet  beans  have  also  made  a  good  growth. 

A  description  is  given  of  an  air-tight  metal  tank,  hermetically  sealed  by  i 
heavy  oil  such  as  coconut  oil,  for  storing  grain.  The  problem  is  to  avoid  injury 
from  weevils  and  atmospheric  moisture.  Com  stored  in  such  a  tank  I>ec&nabet 
16  showed  no  deterioration  6  months  later. 

[Nebraska  field  crops  experiments]  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt,  1910,  pp,  IX-JIV, 
XX-XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI), — Data  obtained  during  the  year  are  r^wrted. 

In  a  test  of  the  water  requirements  of  com,  narrow-leafed  types  selected  from 
Hogue  Yellow  Dent  proved  more  drought-resistant  than  broad-leafed  types  of 
this  variety.  During  1908-9  plants  averaging  1,300  and  992  sq.  in.  in  leaf  area 
yielded  43.6  and  52.1  bu.  of  com  per  acre,  respectively. 

Since  1903  the  produce  of  selected  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat  plants  has  been 
kept  separate,  being  compared  for  4  years  under  nursery  conditions,  and  a  like 
period  in  the  field.  Of  the  26  strains  tested  in  the  field  the  lowest  3  averaged 
30  bu.  per  acre,  the  best  3  averaged  40  bu.,  and  the  check  plats  of  the  original 
wheat  35  bu.  Eleven  years'  results  indicate  that  practically  equal  yields  of 
wheat  follow  plantings  of  the  lightest  and  heaviest  seed  as  separated  by  the 
fanning  mill.  Six  years'  work  with  oats  gives  similar  results.  The  lightest 
fourth  of  the  light  seed  and  the  heaviest  fourth  of  the  heavy:  seed  were  used. 
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Studies  as  to  the  competition  of  cereals  indicate  that  "a  larger  percentage 
of  plants  originating  from  shrunken  seed  than  plump  seed  are  crowded  out'' 
This  indicates  the  Importance  of  natural  selection  in  maintaining  vigor  and 
yield. 

In  a  test  of  16  yarieties  of  corn  Hogue  Yellow  Dent  and  Leamlng  produced 
8,580  and  7,155  lbs.  of  dry  matter  per  acre,  respectively,  these  being  the  highest 
yields. 

The  amounts  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil  by  alfalfa  and 
clover  roots  were  determined.  In  1  field  2.3  tons  per  acre  of  organic  matter 
were  added  by  the  first  8  in.  of  alfalfa  roots,  and  0.9  ton  by  the  3  in.  stubble. 
Another  field  contained  3  tons  per  acre  of  organic  matter  in  the  first  foot  of 
soil,  containing  125  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  another  field  1-year  old  2  tons  of 
organic  matter  and  72  lbs.  nitrogen.  A  clover  field  sown  in  the  spring  showed 
in  August  1.25  tons  of  organic  matter  in  the  roots  and  44  lb&  of  nitrogen,  and 
2.25  tons  of  organic  matter  and  137  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  top&  An  old  alfalfa 
field  showed  2.55  tons  of  organic  matter  and  105  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in 
the  first  foot  of  soil,  and  2.05  tons  of  organic  matter  and  05  lb&  of  nitrogen  in 
the  next  10  ft. 

Five  crops  of  winter  wheat  produced  on  summer  tilled  land  at  the  North 
Platte' substation  show  that  ''a  fair  average  of  wheat  planted  at  the  proper 
time  and  of  the  standard  variety  is  46.7  bu.  per  acre.  Tills  is  6  bu.  more  than 
twice  the  yeld  from  land  not  summer  tilled." 

Two  common  qpring  wheats  have  averaged  20.96  bu.  per  acre  or  2  bu.  less 
than  the  4  leading  durum  varieties  during  the  past  4  years.  Among  oat 
varieties  Kherson  held  first  place  without  a  close  rival  until  1908  when  the 
Burt  oat  was  introduced.  Since  that  time  the  yields  have  been  about  equal. 
Common  six-rowed  barley  averaged  39  bu.  per  acre  on  summer  tilled  land  as 
compared  with  from  20  to  25  bu.  on  land  continuously  cropped.  It  has  proved 
the  best  variety  for  this  region. 

On  disked  com  fields  oats  yielded  38.6  bu.  per  acre,  barley  35.3,  emmer  34.9, 
durum  wheat  23.4  and  hull-less  barley  18.4  bu.  during  the  past  4  years.  As 
compared  with  broadcast  seeding  and  harrowing  "drilling  has  increased  the 
yield  of  spring  wheat  7.4  bu.  per  acre,  of  barley  7.7  bu.,  of  oats  10.3  bu.  and  of 
emmer  10.8  bu." 

During  the  past  6  years  from  10  to  35  varieties  of  com  have  been  tested 
with  an  average  yield  of  25  bu.  per  acre  and  a  range  from  almost  a  failure  to 
52  bu.  per  acre.  Substation  Calico,  a  medium-size  com,  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  best 

A  brief  progress  report  of  rotations  and  tillage  methods  indicates  that  sum- 
mer tillage  has  increased  the  yield  of  spring  grain  but  not  sufilciently  to  warrant 
urging  its  general  adoption.  It  has  more  than  doubled  the  yield  of  winter 
wheat  Com  has  usually  yielded  more  heavily  with  continuous  cropping  but 
in  1910  it  yielded  21  times  as  much  on  summer  tilled  land  as  on  any  of  that 
continuously  cropped. 

Soil  moisture  studies  indicate  that  the  moisture  content  may  be  increased  to 
an  indefinite  depth  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  precipitation,  and 
tillage.   Water  to  the  amount  of  6  or  8  acre  inches  may  thus  be  accumulated. 

Alfalfa  growing  is  discussed  and  directions  are  given  for  securing  a  sorghum 
crop. 

[Nevada  field  crops  experiments],  P.  B.  Kennedy  and  Q.  H.  Tbtts  (Nevcida 
8ia.  Bui.  7Sh  PP>  19,  20,  29^1,  ^-35).— A  brief  progress  report  of  alfalfk 
investigations  precedes  short  histories  and  descriptions  of  Medicago  ruthenioa, 
8.  P.  I.  24,451;  M.  faloaia,  S.  P.  I.  23,625;  Grimm  alfalfa,  S.  P.  I.  25^02;  Old 
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FranklBh  lucern,  S.  P.  I.  25fi>22;  sand  lucem  from  France,  S.  P.  I.  2A^»i; 
Montana,  S.  P.  I.  23,454;  and  Elche,  S.  P.  I.  22J84. 

A  list  Is  given  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  clovers,  mainly  from  CallfoiniB 
and  Nevada,  now  being  tested.  Among  the  annuals  Trifolium  anuBnum  and 
T.  ohtuBiflorum  made  the  most  vigorous  growth  and  among  the  p^ennlals 
T.  productum  and  T.  wormskjoldU  are  given  special  mention.  T.  suaveoleni, 
S.  P.  I.  25,177,  was  well  above  gromid  and  green  within  3  days  after  planting 
and  is  recommended  for  trial  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Land  plowed  in  1907,  left  fallow  during  1908,  and  seeded  to  Kubanka  wheat 
in  the  spring  of  1909,  yielded  4  bn.  per  acre.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  clay  not 
adapted  to  dry  farming  but  representative  of  the  foothill  r^on  of  the  Trnckee 
Valley. 

Two  irrigations  before  heading  and  2  after  heading,  aggregating  1.892  ft  of 
water,  were  followed  by  a  higher  yield  of  White  Australian  wheat,  40.5  bo.  per 
acre,  than  were  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  water  differently  applied.  Simi- 
larly 82.2  bu.  of  Siberian  oats  followed  2  irrigations  before  heading  and  3  after 
heading,  aggregating  2.139  ft  of  water.  Approximately  equal  yieldB  of  Ku- 
banka wheat,  about  31.5  bu.  per  acre,  followed  applications  of  1.447  and  0.767 
ft  of  water.  Seven  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  were 
secured  after  an  application  of  2.186  ft  of  water  as 
compared  with  smaller  yields  from  both  smaller  and 
greater  applications  of  water.  An  application  of 
3.042  ft.  of  water  was  followed  by  a  yield  of  2L8 
tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

The  utilization  of  logged-off  land  for  i>astare 
in  western  Oregon  and  western  Waa]iixi.s:ton,  B. 
HuNTEX  and  H.  Thompson  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Farmr 
era'  Bui.  462,  pp.  20,  figs.  5). — ^Discussions  of  the 
extent  and  need  of  utilization  of  logged-o£f  land  are 
followed  by  directions  for  burning  over  and  planting 
such  lands  for  pasture.  The  adaptability  of  eadi 
of  a  number  of  grasses,  clovers,  and  pasture  mix- 
tures for  this  purpose  is  discussed  and  directions  are 
given  for  seeding  and  managing  the  pasture.  The 
use  of  Angora  goats  for  IciUing  brush  is  advocated. 

Alfalfa  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Colleffe,  F.  D. 
Gasdneb  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt,  1910,  pp.  S^-S$t 
pi.  1). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  232),  these  pages  state  briefly 
the  methods  used  in  obtaining  a  stand  of  alfalfa  on  a  small  field  at  the  station. 
At  14  cuttings  made  during  the  5  years  1905-1909,  this  field  gave  an  "  aggregate 
yield  of  17.06  tons  of  air-dry  hay  per  acre  or  an  average  of  3.41  tons  per  year." 
A  test  of  applications  of  lime,  barnyard  manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved 
rock,  muriate  of  potash,  and  inoculated  soil  failed  to  indicate  any  advanta^ 
from  the  application  of  lime,  but  the  field  was  found  to  have  been  limed  not 
long  before  the  date  of  seeding.  No  marked  differences  in  results  followed  the 
use  of  the  different  fertilizers  singly  or  in  various  mixtures. 

The  relation  of  climatic  factors  to  the  water  used  by  the  com  plant,  T.  A. 
KiESSELBAGH  and  E.  G.  Montqomkby  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  Bl-lOy, 
figs.  6). — To  study  the  relation  of  the  water  content  of  soils  to  plant  growth 
and  transpiration  and  of  climatic  factors  to  transpiration,  com  plants  were 
grown  in  large  galvanized  iron  potometers  (fig.  1)  located  in  a  cornfield  and 
exposed  to  the  general  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  field. 


Fio.  1. — DlAgrammatlc  sec- 
tlon  of  potometer  for 
studying  transpiration  of 
com. 
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"  The  potometers  were  3  ft.  deep  and  16  in.  In  diameter.  Each  contained  the 
equivalent  of  260  lbs.  moisture-free  silt  loam  soil.  A  3-in.  layer  of  gravel  (B) 
served  to  prevent  surface  evaporation.  Rain  was  excluded  by  means  of  a 
galvanized  Iron  lid  (D)  having  a  4-in.  op^iing  for  the  plant.  This  opening 
was  covered  with  oil  cloth,  closely  fastened  about  the  cornstalk.  Buried  in  the 
soil  and  connected  at  the  top  with  a  covered  6-qt  can  was  a  spiral  coll  (B) 
made  of  |-ln.  brass  tubing  15  ft  in  length  and  perforated  every  8  in.  All  water 
was  added  through  the  small  can  (C)  and  distributed  uniformly  throughout 
the  soil  by  means  of  the  perforated  coll.  .  .  . 

"Five  different  degrees  of  soil  saturation  were  maintained  throughout  the 
growing  season.  This  made  5  sets  of  4  plants  each,  varying  from  35  to  100  per 
cent  saturated  soil.  Saturation  was  regarded  as  the  amount  of  water  retained 
by  the  soil  after  drainage  ceased  from  water  poured  on  the  soil  surface.  It 
required  100  lbs.  of  water  to  saturate  the  260  lbs.  moisture-free  soil  in  each 
potometer.  The  5  degrees  saturation  maintained  were  100  per  cent,  80  per 
cent,  60  per  cent,  45  per  cent,  and  35  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"  The  daily  transpiration  was  determined  by  loss  in  weight  The  soil  satura- 
tions were  Icept  fairly  constant  by  restoring,  each  evoiing,  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  transpired  during  the  day.  When  the  loss  was  likely  to  be  large,  water 
was  added  twice  each  day. 

'*  In  connection  with  these  transpiration  determinations  accurate  records  were 
obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  by  means  of  standard  self-recording  in- 
struments of  those  climatic  factors  which  were  likely  to  affect  the  rate  of 
water  loss. 

"The  daily  evaporation  rate  ftom  a  free-water  surface  was  obtained  by 
averaging  the  losses  in  weight  from  six  1-gal.  glazed  stone  Jars  in  which  the 
water  level  was  daily  restored  to  1  in.  below  the  top  of  the  Jar.  These  Jars 
were  placed  at  different  altitudes,  ranging  uniformly  from  the  ground  up  to  10 
ft.  above  the  ground.  By  taking  the  average  evaporation  from  free-water  sur- 
faces distributed  in  this  manner,  data  were  obtained  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  transpiration  from  com  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  vary  in  their 
height  above  ground. 

**  In  one  experiment  the  evaporation  rate  was  obtained  by  averaging  the 
water  loss  from  5  Livingston  porous  clay  cup  evaporimeter& 

**  CJomparative  data  were  also  secured  as  to  the  wind  velocity  in  a  cornfield 
at  altitudes  of  4  ft.  and  10  ft.  above  ground." 

It  was  found  that  "  the  optimum  soil  saturation  for  growth  was  from  60  to  80 
per  cent.  The  percentage  of  ear  increased  as  saturation  decreased  down  to  45 
per  cent,  though  the  largest  actual  weight  of  ear  was  produced  at  60  per  cent 
and  the  greatest  total  dry  weight  at  80  per  cent 

"  Least  water  per  gram  dry  weight  was  used  in  45  to  60  per  cent  saturation. 
The  percentage  of  leaf  area  to  dry  weight  was  least  under  the  most  nearly 
optimum  conditions. 

"When  the  hourly  fluctuation  in  evaporation  of  free  water  was  compared 
with  the  transpiration  of  a  com  plant,  they  were  found  to  fluctuate  in  almost 
perfect  accord,  the  transpiration  tending  neither  to  lag  nor  to  accelesate.  This 
indicates  that  *  transpiration '  is  essentially  '  evaporation.' 

"Transpiration  records  for  daily  or  weekly  periods  gave  similar  results  up 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  plants  began  to  ripen.  Then  evapora- 
tion exceeded  transpiration. 

"  The  transpiration  for  the  12  hours  of  day  was  about  13  times  greater  than 
for  the  12  hours  of  night." 

Correlation  studies  of  com,  E.  Q.  Montgomeby  (Neltraska  8ia.  Rpt,  1910^ 
pp.  108-159,  figs,  4).— The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  secure  data  on  (1)    t 
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the  corrdation  between  parts  of  the  com  plant  and  the  value  of  certain  com- 
btnationa  of  characteristics,  (2)  the  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  com 
plant  as  a  resnlt  of  a  change  in  environment,  and  (3)  the  relations  between  tbe 
amount  of  water  used,  the  leaf  area,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant 

Observations  were  made  on  many  individaal  plants  during  19Q2  and  succeed- 
ing years.  Tables  present  data  dealing  with  the  following  points :  Ijeaf  area, 
height  of  stalk  and  ear,  number  of  nodes,  ear  nodes,  length  of  shank,  wei^t  of 
stalk,  ear,  and  total  plant,  ratio  between  weight  of  stalk  and  weight  of  ear,  and 
ratios  of  leaf  area  to  total  weight,  weight  of  ear,  and  weight  of  stalk. 

U  was  found  that  when  individual  plants  were  considered  there  was  do 
marked  relation  between  leaf  area  and  weight  of  com  produced  or  total  weight 
of  plant  In  different  varieties,  however,  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the 
ratio  of  stalk  to  ear,  the  ratio  being  0.74  in  the  case  of  Pride  of  the  North  and 
1.16  in  Hogue  Yellow  Dent  The  amount  of  leaf  area  to  1  gm.  of  dry  weight 
was  also  found  to  vary,  ranging  from  2.3  sq.  in.  for  Minnesota  No.  13  to  2.06  bq. 
in.  in  case  of  Hogue  Yellow  Dent 

Com  grown  from  Iowa  seed  was  taller  and  made  a  larger  stalk  than  that 
grown  from  Nebraska  seed,  in  an  acclimatization  test 

Tables  show  the  degree  of  correlation  between  the  different  ports  of  the  con 
plant 

The  author  draws  the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  useful  characten 
under  observation :  (1)  "A  low  relative  leaf  area  seems  desirable."  (2)  "AsBum- 
ing  high  proportion  of  com  to  be  desirable,  a  short  shank  is  preferable."  (3) 
"  Selection  of  high  or  low  ears  does  not  affect  yield.*'  (4)  **  Medium  in  stout- 
ness of  stalk  would  seem  best" 

Data  given  show  that  the  relative  size  of  plants  was  not  transmitted  to  any 
degree,  and  the  author  states  that  variation  in  size  of  plant  is  not  inherited  but 
is  due  to  some  local  cause,  which  indicates  that  size  of  plant  is  so  modified  by 
local  conditions  that  potential  qualities  can  not  be  Judged  from  the  individual 
Taking  plants  as  found  under  field  conditlcms  no  characters  have  been  found 
closely  enough  correlated  to  indicate  ability  to  yield.  The  inherent  charactoa 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  study  of  a  sufficient  number  of  progeny. 

Data  collected  during  a  3  years'  test  show  the  relation  of  water  loss  to  leaf 
area  and  dry  weight  The  plants  experimented  with  were  grown  in  potometen 
under  uniform  conditions  as  to  fertility,  quantity  of  soil,  and  available  water. 
The  results  show  that  in  various  types  of  com  the  amount  of  water  tran^ired 
by  the  plant  is  correlated  to  some  extent  with  leaf  area. 

Genetic  correlation  and  spurious  allelomorphism  in  maize,  R.  A.  EmssoN 
{Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  58-90,  figs.  9).— A  discussion  is  givoi  of  color 
correlations  in  general  showing  that  it  is  oft^i  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  characters  are  genetically  correlated  or  not  In  crosses  of  varieties 
of  green-podded,  green4eaved  beans  with  yellow-podded  sorts  also  having 
green  leaves,  the  Fi  generation  had  green,  pods  and  leaves  and  the  Ft  generation 
showed  typical  Mendellan  behavior,  thus  giving  evidence  that  pod  color  and 
leaf  color  in  beans  are  not  genetically  correlated.  However,  in  another  croes 
betwe^i  the  gre^i-podded,  green-leaved  sort  with  a  variety  bearing  ** golden" 
leaves  as  well  as  yellow  pods,  the  Fa  generation  separated  into  2  distinct  classes, 
showing  correlation. 

Tables  state  the  results  of  work  done  in  trying  to  find  correlated  colors  in 
maize.  The  Ft  generation  plants  were  taken  from  the  open  pollinated  par»it 
and  the  data  show  the  color  of  cob,  pericarp,  and  in  some  cases  of  hueks, 
silks,  and  anthers.  The  F*  generation  was  selected  from  the  self  pollinated  Fi 
generation  and  gives  similar  data  in  regard  to  colors.  "  In  every  case  but  i 
included  in  the  table,  ofily  2  types  occurred  in  the  Ft.    One^type  always  bad 
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all  the  dominant  colors  of  the  parts  in  which  the  2  types  differed  In  color, 
and  the  other  tjrpe  all  the  recessive  colors.  There  was  apparently  an  absolute 
correlation  (presumably  a  genetic  correlation)  between  color  of  cobs,  pericarp, 
husks,  silks,  and  anthers." 

Data  are  also  presented  showing  spurious  allelomorphism  in  maize  and  a 
few  cases  in  which  a  dominant  color  of  the  cob  is  allelomorphic  to  a  dominant 
color  of  the  pericarp.  The  author  considers  that  spurious  allelomorphism 
occurs  with  respect  to  cob  and  pericarp  colors  in  maize  and  bases  his  strongest 
evidence  upon  the  gametic  analysis  of  the  Fi  plants  made  possible  by  crossing 
them  with  plants  lacking  genes  of  the  characters  concerned. 

A  comparison  is  made  of  genetic  correlation  and  spurious  allelomorphism  and 
the  relation  of  each  to  the  way  in  which  genes  are  associated  in  the  gamete  is 
discussed  at  length.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  possible  genetic  correlation  of 
sizes  and  other  characters,  in  which  there  is  noted  an  interesting  case  of  corre- 
lation in  maize  between  dwarfness  and  broad  leaves,  the  presence  of  stamens 
throughout  the  ear,  club-shaped  tassels,  and  defective  anthers.  This  correla- 
tion was  observed  in  3  families  of  corn  in  1910.  Considering  the  3  families 
together  there  were  107  of  the  tall  monoecious  plants  and  25  of  the  dwarf 
andromonoecious  ones  at  the  time  the  plants  had  finished  their  growth,  thus 
showing  definite  correlation.  In  2  of  the  families  height  characters  were  found 
to  be  sharply  segregated. 

The  author  discusses  his  observations  with  respect  to  the  possible  behavior 
of  the  genes  which  represent  the  characters  of  maize  in  the  chromosome 

Muslin  screens  to  keep  corn  from  crossing,  L.  Cabbies  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpts. 
1909-10,  pp,  119-123,  figs.  4). — ^These  pages  describe  the  method  of  construction 
of  muslin  screens  used  for  the  prevention  of  cross  pollination  of  com  on 
adjacent  experiment  plats. 

During  1908  the  muslin  partitions  were  10  ft.  high  and  the  plats  were  roofed 
in,  but  with  this  method  heat  collected  and  weakened  the  stalks  so  that  some 
of  them  broke  of  their  own  weight.  In  1909  the  same  partitions  were  raised 
3  ft.  from  the  ground  and  no  covering  was  used.  This  method  apparently  did 
not  weaken  the  plants  and  there  was  "  little  evidence  of  crossing  of  varieties — 
no  more  than  we  found  in  our  isolated,  pure  bred  plat." 

During  some  of  the  heaviest  gales,  little  indication  of  air  currents  inside  the 
inclosure  was  observed.  The  author  notes  that  there  was  no  outside  com 
immediately  adjoining  the  plats  and  believes  that  if  there  had  been,  pollen 
would  doubtless  have  been  blown  over  into  the  inclosure.  Boone  County  White 
and  Leaming  were  used  and  crossing  would  have  been  quite  noticeable. 

aattingen  oats,  I,  H,  III,  IV,  O.  Tornau  (Jour.  Landw.,  59  (1911),  No.  t, 
pp.  137-184).— This  article  describes  with  great  detail  the  morphological  char- 
acters of  these  different  varieties  of  oats,  originated  at  the  G(5ttingen  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  the  characteristics  of  each  variety  of  particular  yalne  to 
the  farmer  and  plant  breeder  are  also  enumerated. 

The  sweet  potato,  B.  H.  A.  Gboth  (Contrih.  Bot.  Lab.  Univ,  Perm^  4  (^911)^ 
No.  1,  pp.  104,  pis.  5//).— This  work  is  a  review  of  the  historical  recordfl  of 
Tpomcea  batatas,  made  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  working  basis  for  fotuie 
experimentation  with  its  many  varieties.  A  chapter  each  is  devoted  to  the 
following  topics:  Origin  and  history,  economic  importance,  the  structure  of 
J.  batatas,  and  classification  of  varieties. 

Sununazy  of  experiments  in  the  culture  of  Sumatra  tobacco  under  shelter, 
W.  Fbeab  and  E.  K.  Hibshman  (Pennsylvania  Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  238-2^3,  pis. 
2). — ^After  a  discussion  of  the  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  cost  of  production  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  under  shelter,  the  authors  conclude  that  its  cost  of  productloi 
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on  a  commercial  scale  ranges  from  45  to  75  cts.  per  pound  for  cored  leaf.  A 
shelter  tent  experiment  at  Cocallco  proves  that  a  leaf  can  be  prodaced  which 
approaches  the  average  imported  Sumatra  in  color,  luster,  fineness  of  vein, 
wrapping  capacity,  and  bum.  A  strain  has  been  developed  which  is  adapted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  sandy  loam  and  to  the  particular  climatic  growing  conditions. 

1909  ezperimazit  with  Sumatra  tobacco  under  shelter,  E.  E.  Hibshmah 
(Pennsylvania  8ta,  Rpt,  1910,  pp,  2S6-2S8). — Using  the  Greider  strain  of  Con- 
necticut Sumatra  seed  a  crop  of  377.5  lbs.  of  stripped  leaf  was  produced  in  1909 
at  a  cost  of  $262.67.  The  cost  of  handling  the  cured  leaf,  sweating,  sorting, 
losses  of  weight  during  the  process  and  interest  on  the  investment  brought  the 
net  cost  per  pound  in  this  unfavorable  year  to  about  |1. 

Bourn  an  ian  wheat,  A.  Zahabia  (Der  Rumanische  Weizen.  Bucharest,  191U 
pp.  F///-hi77,  map  1). — This  is  a  controversial  article  with  refer«ice  to  the 
relative  merits  of  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  wheata  In  connection  with  the 
discussions  presented,  considerable  experimental  data  are  given,  mainly  with 
reference  to  the  crops  for  the  years  1900-1908. 

The  eradication  of  quack  gmss,  J.  S.  Gates  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmen^ 
Bvl.  4^4,  pp.  11,  figs.  6). — Descriptions  of  the  underground  stems  of  quack  graa 
(Affropyron  repena)  and  of  the  varying  development  of  these  roots  in  cultivated 
fields,  meadow  lands,  and  pasture  land  are  followed  by  directions  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  pest,  either  by  plowing  the  sod  in  midsummer  and  disking  about 
once  in  10  days  until  fall  or  by  disking  alone. 

HOBTICTJLTintE. 

[Horticultural  investigations  in  Alaska  1,  C.  C.  Georgebon  et  al.  i Alaska 
8tas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  10-14,  16-29,  53,  58,  59,  pis.  3). — ^The  work  of  greatest  inter- 
est at  the  Sitka  Station  during  the  past  year  was  the  cultivation  of  hybrid 
strawberries  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  639).  An  increased  number  of  promising  varieti^ 
was  secured.  Thus  far  166  out  of  1,800  fruiting  plants  have  yielded  market-size 
fruit  and  35  plants  have  produced  larger  berries  than  the  average  market 
variety.  Grossing  the  cultivated  forms  with  a  native  wild  berry  has,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  improved  the  fiavor.  This  work  is  discussed  and  illustrations 
are  given  of  a  number  of  the  hybrid  types  secured. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  condition  and  behavior  of  vegetables,  orchard  and 
small  fruits,  and  ornamentals  being  tested  at  the  station.  The  test  orchard,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  trees  each  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples,  as  well  as  some 
cherries  and  plums,  is  making  but  slow  progresa  After  several  years  of  obser 
vation  it  seems  probable  that  apples  of  any  of  the  varieties  now  known  and  cul- 
tivated can  not  be  successfully  grown  in  any  part  of  Alaska.  Although  cherries 
have  made  better  growth  than  apples,  nearly  all  of  them  blooming  in  the  spring 
and  in  favorable  seasons  fruiting  a  little,  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  they 
can  be  made  to  fruit  in  any  part  of  Alaska  when  grown  in  the  open.  The  plum 
trees  are  not  yet  large  enough  to  fruit,  but  Judging  from  their  growth  it  seems 
probable  that  they  will  not  be  successful.  Of  the  small  fruits,  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  red  raspberries  do  well.  Black  raspberries  and  the  blackberry  are 
complete  failures  in  Alaska.  The  hybrids  between  cultivated  and  native  rasi>- 
berries  have  thus  far  shown  no  improvement  over  the  parents  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  143). 

Of  the  ornamentals  tested  the  Japanese  rose  (Rosa  ruffosa)  is  in  the  first 
rank  and  several  varieties  of  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle  are  next  in  point  of 
value.  Spircea  thunbergii,  Berberis  sp.,  the  red  berried  elder  {8afn1f«cvs 
puhens),  and  the  mountain  ash,  together  with  a  number  of  perennial  and  annual 
flowering  plants  can  be  grown  successfully. 
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Cultural  tests  of  vegetables  at  the  Rampart  Station  have  shown  that  garden- 
ing in  interior  Alaska  differs  very  little  from  gardening  in  any  of  the  Northern 
States.  Garden  seeds  from  specially  hardy  or  acclimated  plants  are  unnecessary. 
Peas  and  cauliflower  have  been  canned  with  success,  thus  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  local  supplies  of  canned  vegetables  for  the  long  winter  months. 
At  the  Fairbanks  Station  nearly  all  the  hardy  vegetables  were  grown  and 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  produced  the  usual  abundance  of  vegetables  of  the  finest 
quality.  One  gardener  raised  16  tons  of  cabbages  on  a  half  acre  of  highly 
fertilized  soil.  The  average  heads  weighed  about  16  lbs.  and  the  largest  33  lbs. 
[Report  on  vegetable  experiments],  J.  B.  Thompson  (U,  8,  Dept,  Agr., 
OtJfce  Expt,  Stas.  Rpt  191  Oy  pp.  506-507). — ^Experimental  work  with  vegetables 
at  the  Guam  Station,  which  was  established  in  1909,  has  thus  far  been  confined 
to  the  introduction  of  various  vegetables  and  to  tests  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
better  varieties  than  those  already  grown.  Among  the  vegetables  which  have 
been  successfully  grown  are  beans,  eggplants,  radishes,  okra,  peppers,  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  muskmelons,  and  watermelons.  Beets  grew  quickly  until  about  2  in. 
in  diameter  when  the  leaves  were  destroyed  by  lepidopterous  larvce  before  their 
presence  was  noted.    Cabbage  has  thus  far  failed  to  mature  heads. 

Melon  culture,  J.  Tboop  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  XII +105,  figs.  22). —A  prac- 
tical treatise  on  the  principles  Involved  in  the  production  of  melons,  both  for 
home  use  and  for  market,  including  a  chapter  on  forcing  and  one  on  insects  and 
diseases  and  means  of  controlling  the  same. 

Peas  and  pea  culture,  G.  C.  Sevey  {New  York,  1911,  pp.  XI +92,  figs.  17). — 
A  practical  and  scientific  discussion  of  peas,  relating  to  the  history,  varieties, 
cultural  methods,  and  insect  and  fungus  pests,  and  with  special  chapters  on  the 
canned  pea  industry,  peas  as  forage  and  soiling  crops,  garden  peas,  sweet  peas, 
seed  breeding,  etc. 

Concerning  the  comportment  of  a  hybrid  race  of  peas,  P.  Baccarini  (^uoi^o 
Gior.  Bot.  Ital.,  n.  aer.,  17  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  S29SJk7;  18  {1911),  No.  S,  pp. 
S79S94). — ^A  study  of  character  transmission  in  a  hybrid  obtained  from  the 
field  pea  pollinated  with  the  garden  pea. 

The  most  important  measures  which  have  been  undertaken  during  the 
past  ten  years  for  the  development  of  fruit  growing  and  fruit  marketing 
in  Bavaria,  Rebholz  {Landto.  Jahrh.  Bay  em,  1  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  672-688). — 
A  summarized  review  of  measures  which  have  been  employed  to  develop  the 
fruit  industry  in  Bavaria,  including  statistics  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Bavaria 
for  the  year  1910. 

Fruit-bud  formation  and  development,  A.  W.  Dbinkabd,  Jr.  {Virginia  8ta, 
Bpts.  1909-10,  pp.  159-205,  figs.  106).— This  comprises  a  study  of  the  formation 
and  development  of  fruit  buds  of  the  apple,  plum,  pear,  peach,  and  cherry, 
started  in  1908  and  extended  over  a  period  of  2  years.  The  results  of  previous 
investigators  are  summarized.  The  methods  employed  in  making  microtome 
sections  and  micro-photographs  are  described  in  detail  and  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  different  types  of  fruit  buds  are  shown  in  a  series  of  micro- 
photographs  with  accompanying  legends  and  discussions. 

The  principal  stages  observed  in  the  life  history  of  fruit  buds  were  a  pro- 
longed period  of  formation  during  the  summer,  which  began  in  the  case  of  the 
Oldenburg  apple  during  the  last  week  in  June,  although  the  Whl taker  plum,  a 
hortulana  variety  did  not  form  fruit  buds  until  the  first  week  in  September. 
Development  continues  through  the  summer  and  fall  and  the  flower  parts  are 
practically  complete  about  November  1.  During  the  winter-  months  cytological 
changes  are  going  on  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  flowers.  Rapid  development 
of  the  floral  organs  again  takes  place  during  the  few  weeks  previous  to  blossom- 
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log.  The  time  of  fbnnatlon  of  fruit  bads  was  foand  to  be  much  more  ▼uiable 
betweoi  different  Tarleties  of  plums  tlian  between  Tarieties  of  apples. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  data  as  a  whole  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions as  applied  to  orchard  practice  are  deduced:  "Buds  which  produce  the 
crop  of  bloom  for  the  current  year  are  formed  the  preceding  summer;  initial 
fruit-bud  formation  has  its  beginning  during  June  or  July,  depending  on  sea- 
sonal conditions  and  the  kind  of  fruit  The  proper  development  of  the  fruit 
bud  would  therefore  be  influenced  by  factors  which  are  brought  to  l>ear  npoo 
the  tree  prior  to  and  during  the  period  at  which  fruit-bud  formation  tal^es  place. 
In  the  practice  of  such  orchard  operations  as  are  designed  to  influence  or  con- 
trol fruit-bud  formation,  it  appears  that  such  operations  should  be  more 
effective  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  than  at  other  stages  of  development** 

Experiments  in  the  pollination  of  our  hardy  fruits,  G.  H.  Hoofer  {Agr, 
Students*  Gaz.,  n.  «er.,  15  {1911),  No,  4,  pp.  11(^119), — ^In  a  brief  summary  of 
his  work  conducted  at  Wye,  Kent,  the  author  finds  tliat  the  gooseberry  and  red 
and  white  currants  fruit  well  under  self-fertilization.  In  support  of  observa- 
tions made  in  this  country,  however  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  636),  he  finds  that  a 
majority  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  require  cross-pollination. 

Pollination  of  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears,  S.  W.  Fletchkb  {Virginia  8ta. 
Bpt8.  1909-10,  pp.  21S-224y  figs.  U).—Ab  a  result  of  his  previous  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  barrenness  of  orchards,  the  author  found  that  a  great 
many  varieties  of  fruits,  including  the  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears,  tended  toward 
self-sterility  and  that,  in  general,  orchard  planting  with  reference  to  cross- 
pollination  was  advisable  (E.  S.  R.,  12,  p.  237).  In  order  to  determine  suit- 
able pollenizers  for  the  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears  and  to  some  extent  for  other 
fruits,  experiments  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  West  Virginia 
Station  in  1903  and  at  the  Michigan  Station  in  1906  and  in  1907.  The  methods 
used  with  other  technical  details  have  appeared  in  a  previous  paper.^  The 
present  report,  which  summarizes  the  work  as  a  whole,  shows  further  evidence 
of  the  self-sterility  of  the  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears. 

The  results  of  hand  pollinating  over  8,000  Kieffer  pear  blossoms  and  about 
10,000  Bartlett  pear  blossoms  in  the  3  years  above  mentioned  show  that  self- 
sterility  is  the  rule  and  that  cross-pollination  by  insects  is  not  general.  The 
Anjou,  Lawrence,  Duchess,  and  Kieffer  varieties  proved  to  be  satisfactory  pol- 
lenizers for  planting  with  the  Bartlett,  although  in  some  seasons  the  Kieffer 
and  Bartlett  do  not  blossom  simultaneously.  LeOonte,  Garber,  Lawrence,  Bart- 
lett, Duchess,  Anjou,  and  Clairgeau  were  satisfactory  pollenizers  for  the  Kieffer. 
Although  the  five  latter  varieties  do  not  blossom  simultaneously  with  the 
Kieffer  in  certain  years,  the  blossoming  seasons  usually  overlap  suflidently. 

The  results  of  hand  pollinating  nearly  3,000  Gold  Drop  peach  blossoms  in 
1906  showed  no  benefit  to  this  variety  from  cross-pollination  with  St  Johns, 
Late  Crawford,  or  Lewis.  The  self-fertilized  fruits  were  perhaps  a  trifle 
superior. 

The  investigation  as  a  whole  has  confirmed  the  author's  previous  conclusions 
relative  to  the  desirability  of  mixed  planting.  No  immediate  effect  of  pollen 
and  no  differences  obviously  due  to  mutual  affinity  were  discovered.  The  cross- 
fertilized  fruits  averaged  about  the  same  in  size,  shape^  color,  and  qoality 
regardless  of  the  pollen  used. 

A  new  method  of  handling  pollen,  S.  N.  Gbeen  {Amer.  Breeders  Mag,^  f 
{1911),  No.  i,  pp.  52-54,  fig.  1). —During  the  course  of  work  in  the  pollination 
of  a  number  of  different  fruits,  the  author  has  found  tliat  empty  qulnin  cap- 

o  Methods  of  Crossing  Fruits  (Rpt.  Soc.  Hort  Set,  1906,  pp.  29-40).  See  also 
a  previous  note  (E.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  1126). 
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sules  seem  to  meet  the  requirements  under  almost  all  circumstances  for  gath- 
ering and  storing  pollen  and  that  they  are  conyenlent  to  use.  The  anthers  of 
the  desired  parent  are  selected  as  near  the  bursting  point  as  possible  and 
scarped  or  cut  Into  a  capsule.  In  a  few  hours  the  anthers  In  the  capsule  burst 
and  when  shaken  the  pollen  scatters  around  and  adheres  uniformly  over  the 
gelatine  walls  of  the  capsule  from  which  It  can  be  transferred  to  the  stigma 
with  the  usual  brush  or  thin-bladed  knife.  Pollen  thus  Inclosed  retains  Its 
vitality  for  a  long  time  and  the  capsules  may  be  mailed  to  distant  points  with- 
out trouble.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  pollen  of  some  of  the 
Gucurfoltaceffi  which  seems  to  be  very  moist  and  sticky  and  does  not  readily 
separate  from  the  anthers. 

Belative  success  of  different  grrafts,  J.  P.  Stewabt  (Pennsylvania  8ta, 
Bpt.  1910,  p.  270). — ^The  ordinary  whip  graft  on  the  limbs  has  been  compared 
with  the  side  graft  on  the  trunks  In  a  total  of  over  2,200  cases.  The  relative 
success  of  grafting  trees  Just  set  as  compared  with  trees  established  by  one 
season's  growth  In  the  orchard  was  also  noted. 

The  results  show  a  percentage  of  67.28  succeeding  In  case  of  the  whip  grafts 
and  70.68  with  the  side  grafts;  55.65  per  cent  of  the  grafts  on  trees  newly 
planted  were  successful  as  compared  with  69.17  per  cent  on  established  trees. 
Since  over  half  the  grafts  grew  on  the  newly  planted  trees  it  appears  to  be 
good  orchard  practice  to  top- work  the  trees  when  first  set  and  to  work  over  the 
failures  either  by  budding  In  August  or  by  grafting  In  the  following  spring. 

Frost  fighting  investigations,  P.  B.  Kennedy  (Nevada  8ta,  Bui,  75J, 
pp.  21-24). — An  account  is  given  of  preliminary  Investigations  In  the  use  of 
orchard  heaters,  conducted  In  the  spring  of  1910,  including  a  record  of  tem- 
peratures, notes  on  the  condition  of  different  varieties  of  apples,  methods  em- 
ployed, and  the  time  of  blossoming  of  the  different  varieties  of  apples  in  1909 
and  in  1910. 

The  district  street  plantations  in  Offenbach  with  special  reference  to  fer- 
tilizer investigations,  G.  Biestebfeld  and  E.  Liebke  (Deut.  Obatbau  Ztg,^ 
1911,  No.  17-18,  pp.  271-SOO,  figs.  43,  maps  2). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  street  fruit  tree  plantings  in  the  district  of 
Offenbach,  together  with  an  account  of  fertilizer  experiments  which  have  been 
conducted  with  these  trees  since  1896.  These  experiments,  which  are  being 
continued,  have  shown  for  the  few  years  which  the  trees  have  borne  fruit  that 
judicious  application  of  a  complete  fertilizer  will  prove  profitable.  The  use 
of  any  single  nutrient  has  resulted  In  a  loss. 

Iiime-solphur  on  peaches,  and  in  summer  control  of  scale  on  apples,  J.  P. 
Stew  AST  (Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  p.  268), — In  continuation  of  his  studies 
of  lime-sulphur  sprays  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  266),  the  author  has  found  that  sum- 
mer-strength Ume-sulphur  applied  on  June  22  and  30  and  on  July  11  against 
the  young  San  Jos6  scale,  which  had  emerged  first  about  June  18,  were  thor- 
oughly effective  against  the  young  in  all  cases  and  also  that  each  spray  very 
materially  reduced  the  number  of  adults.  No  further  emergence  of  young 
scales  was  noted  and  a  thorough  examination  on  August  20  failed  to  reveal  any 
signs  of  living  scales  whatever.  A  similar  experiment  with  an  apple  tree  about 
8  years  of  age  and  badly  Infested  indicates  that  It  Is  quite  possible  and  prac- 
ticable to  control  San  Jos6  scale  on  apples  by  summer  spraying  alone,  though 
2  or  more  sprays  will  doubtless  be  required. 

Some  new  data  regarding  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (West. 
N.  Y.  Hart,  8oo.  Proc,  56  (1911),  pp.  66-72). ^-A  summarized  presentation  of 
data  previously  reported  and  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  663). 
17782*— No.  9—12 i 
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Some  new  fruits,  N.  E.  Hansen  (South  Dakota  8ta,  Bui.  ISO,  pp.  ISS-SOO, 
/tgs.  IS), — In  continuation  of  previous  reports  (E.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  239)  the  records 
of  a  number  of  promising  hybrids  secured  in  the  author's  breeding  work  with 
stone  fruiU  are  brought  up  to  date.  In  addition  to  descriptive  notes  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  of  both  the  pure  native  plums  and  the  new  hybrid  plums, 
showing  the  English  meaning  of  the  Indian  names,  pedigree,  and  year  of  intro- 
duction. Beference  is  also  made  to  the  work  of  Improving  native  plums  and 
sand  cherries  through  selection. 

Although  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  a  final  report  as  to  their  relative 
Talue,  the  author  gives  as  a  guide  to  the  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman  his 
estimate  of  the  best  varieties  of  each  class  of  hybrids.  These  include  varieties 
secured  from  the  following  crosses:  Native  plum X Chinese  Apricot  plum 
pollen,  Japanese  plumXDe  Soto  plum  pollen,  and  crosses  of  the  western  sand 
cherry  with  i)olleD  of  the  Gold,  Sultan,  De  Soto,  Chinese  Apricot,  and  Pendan 
Purple-leaved  pluma 

InTestigations  on  the  mortality  of  plums,  E.  Babat£  (Prog.  Agr.  e%  FH 
(JEfd.  VEst-Centre),  S2  {1911),  Sob.  S3,  pp.  197-202;  S4,  pp.  2U-222y.—Aji 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  rapid  dying  out  of  plum  trees  In  certain 
plantations  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  is  reported.  The  author  concludes  that 
the  rapid  mortality  of  the  trees  is  caused  either  by  asphyxiation  of  the  roots 
in  soil  saturated  with  stagnant  water  or  through  the  underground  action  of 
root  rot,  or  by  a  combination  of  these  causes,  the  former  being  more  prevalent. 
Methods  of  treating  this  trouble  adapted  to  different  soil  conditions  are 
suggested. 

Besults  of  experimental  plantings  with  grrapes  grafted  on  American 
stocks  at  the  Wadenswil  Experiment  Station,  H.  Sghellenbebo  (Landfo. 
Jahrb.  Schweiz.,  25  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  277-288) .—The  data  here  presented  indi- 
cate that  with  the  judicious  selection  of  American  stocks  no  serious  diflBculty 
will  be  encountered  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  vin^ards  in  German-Switser- 
land. 

American  grape  stocks  of  the  varieties  selected  for  farther  trial  by  the 
Prussian  experiment  stations,  F.  Schhitthenneb  (Landto.  Jahrb.,  40  (1911). 
Erganzungsb.  2,  pp.  1-76,  pis.  12,  fig,  1). — ^Detailed  descriptions  are  givoi  of  18 
grape  stocks,  including  pure  American  species  and  America-American  and 
Franco-American  hybrids  which  are  considered  worthy  of  further  trial  in  the 
reconstitution  of  German  vineyards. 

Beport  of  the  grape  grafting  station  Geisenheim-Eibingen,  Fisgheb  et  ai. 
(Ber.  K.  Lehra/nat.  Wein,  Obst  u.  Oartenbau  Geisenheim,  1910,  pp.  19S-2S2, 
AOB.  -J). — ^This  report  embraces  a  record  of  the  grafted  varieties  in  the  experi- 
ment station,  observations  on  the  various  graft  stocks  employed,  notes  on 
hybrids,  grafting  experiments,  etc. 

In  a  preliminary  experiment  in  the  use  of  Nitragin  in  the  nursery  soils, 
Nltragjn  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  gave  the  best  results* 
and  Nitragin  used  alone  gave  better  results  than  the  check  plat 

Beport  on  the  activities  of  the  Boyal  American  Grape  Kursery  in  AstI 
for  the  period  1901  to  1910,  G.  Pebsi  (Bol.  Min.  Agr,,  Indus,  e  Com.  [Rtnnel, 
10  (1911),  8er.  C,  No.  8,  pp.  1SS2,  figs.  5).— This  consists  of  a  review  of  opera- 
tions conducted  at  the  grape  nursery  established  in  Asti  for  the  propagation, 
study,  and  dissemination  of  American  vines.  During  the  10-year  period  nnder 
discussion  over  2,000,000  grafted  plants  and  over  200,000  cuttings  consisting 
largely  of  Blparia  and  Bupestrls,  together  with  hybrids  of  these  2  species,  have 
been  distributed  in  various  Provinces  of  Italy. 

Beport  of  the  enological  station  of  Haro  for  1910,  V.  C.  M.  db  Zt)#iaA 
(Batac.  Enol.  Haro  Mem,,  1910,  pp,  151,  pi.  1), — ^As  in  previous  years  (R  S.  B^ 
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28,  p.  540)  this  rei>ort  summarizes  the  progress  made  In  laboratory  and  field 
investigations,  assistance  rendered,  etc. 

The  viticultural  conditions  in  Algeria,  J.  Wobtmann  (Lo/ndw,  Jahrh,,  40 
(1911),  Erganzvngal).  2,  pp.  77-P8). — ^Thls  comprises  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  grape  industry  in  Algeria. 

Storage  test  of  shipping  grapes,  F.  de  GasteiXa  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria, 
9  (1911),  No,  8,  pp.  5S1,  5S2). — ^A  number  of  varieties  of  shipping  grapes  packed 
in  cork  dust  and  stored  in  the  Victoria  cool  stores  at  a  temperature  between  33 
and  34°  F.  were  found  to  be  in  from  fair  to  good  condition  at  the  end  of  3 
months. 

Coffee  culture;  its  future  in  the  French  colonies,  A.  Jacotot  (La  Culture 
du  Caf^,  son  Avenir  dans  lea  Colonies  FrcmQOises.  Paris,  1910,  pp,  191). — Part  1 
of  this  work  discusses  the  actual  condition  of  production  and  consumption  of 
coffee  and  the  future  of  the  coffee  industry  in  the  principal  producing  coun- 
tries. Part  2  consists  of  a  study  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  coffee  industry 
in  the  various  French  colonies.  It  is  concluded  that  the  culture  of  coffee  in  con- 
junction with  other  products  should  be  encouraged  and  that  one  of  the  best 
means  to  encourage  the  industry  is  to  remove  all  taxes  from  coffee  going  from 
the  colonies  to  the  home  country. 

The  pecan  and  hickory  in  Texas,  E.  J.  Kyle  (Texas  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  10.  1911, 
pp.  37,  figs.  19). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  pecan  growing  in  Texas,  based  on 
observations  made  and  data  collected  over  a  number  of  years. 

[Beport  on  ornamentals],  P.  B.  Kennedy  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  75i,  pp.  25- 
29). — Notes  are  given  on  the  condition  of  a  number  of  ornamental  shrubs  being 
tested  at  the  station. 

Chrysanthemums  and  how  to  grow  them,  I.  L.  Powell  (Garden  City  and 
New  York,  1911,  pp.  201,  pis.  31). — A  popular  work  containing  directions  for  the 
culture  and  care  of  chrysanthemums  grown  for  outdoor  bloom  and  (or  cut 
flowers  under  glass. 

Indoor  gardening,  E.  E.  Rexfobd  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1910,  pp.  318^ 
pis.  33). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  the  culture  and  care  of  indoor  plants. 

FOSESTBT. 

[Beport  of  the]  department  of  forestry,  J.  A,  Ferguson  {Pennsylvania  8ta. 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  300-307). — A  progress  report  for  the  year  on  forest  nursfii-y  op- 
erations, experimental  plantings  of  hardy  catalpa,  red  oak,  and  black  locust, 
tree  seed  storage,  basket-willow  experiments,  and  the  treatment  of  fence  posts 
and  shingles  with  creosote. 

Only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  hardy  catalpa  trees  that  were  planted  in  1908  were 
Xound  to  have  a  straight  stem,  late  frosts  having  killed  not  only  the  terminal 
buds  but  the  upper  lateral  buds  as  well.  It  appears  probable  that  hardy  catalpa 
will  not  prove  successful  in  the  upland  region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  basket- 
willow  experiments,  which  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  of  this  Department,  have  shown  so  far  that  the  varieties  Welsh  and 
Lemley  are  best  suited  for  the  severe  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station. 

In  the  treatment  of  fence  posts  with  creosote,  the  data  given  show  that  for 
chestnut  posts  a  larger  amount  of  creosote  is  absorbed  by  heating  4  hours  than 
8  hours  when  subsequently  cooled  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  After  heating 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  hot  creosote,  the  length  of  time  the  posts  are 
subsequently  cooled  in  cold  creosote  affects  the  amount  of  creosote  absorbed 
I*osts  cooled  4i  hours  absorbed  0.8  lb,  of  creosote  and  posts  cooled  12  hours 
absorbed  1.4  lbs.  Oak  posts  of  3  varieties  absorbed  an  average  of  1.2  lbs.  of 
creosote  and  the  cost  of  treatment  was  3.8  cts.  Posts  of  Pennsylvania  pitcl 
pine  absorbed  6.97  Iba  of  creosote,  thus  raising  the  cost  per  post  to  16.5  cts.     \ 
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The  results  show  that  for  each  spedes  of  wood  a  formula  should  be  deter- 
mined which  will  show  the  length  of  time  the  posts  should  be  heated  In  hot 
creosote  and  cooled  in  cold  creosote  to  obtain  the  degree  of  penetration  desired. 

Preliminary  report  on  forestry  investigation  at  Colesbome,  Glouoester- 
shire,  H.  A.  Psitchaed,  B.  G.  Stapleton,  and  M.  Kebshaw  (Awu  8cL  Bill. 
Roy.  Agr.  Col.  Cirencester,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  47S8,  pis.  S,  fig.  /).— The  investiga- 
tion In  question  is  being  conducted  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester, to  determine  the  causes  of  the  extreme  differ«ices  in  the  deTelopment  of 
different  species  and  even  in  the  same  species  in  a  plantation  on  thin,  poor, 
calcareous  soils.  The  plantation  is  described  and  the  experiments  being  con- 
ducted are  outlined.  They  are  to  include  studies  of  the  action  of  various  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  such  indirect  agencies  as  ai^pect  and 
contour  on  tree  development. 

Annual  progress  report  on  forest  administration  in  the  lower  Provinoes 
of  Bengal  for  the  year  1908-9,  G.  S.  Habt  {Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Admin,  Lou>€r 
Prov.  Bengal,  190&-9,  pp.  //H-50-f^,  map  1). — Customary  report  relative  to 
the  constitution,  management,  silviculture,  and  exploitation  of  the  state  forests 
in  the  lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Including  a  financial  statement  for  the  year. 
The  more  important  data  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Annual  progress  rei)ort  on  forest  administration  in  the  lower  Provlnoes 
of  Bengal  for  the  year  1909-10,  F.  Traffobd  (Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  AdnUn.  Lower 
Prov.  Bengal,  1909-10,  pp.  //H-+8+iB).— A  report  similar  to  the  above  for 
1909-.10. 

The  forest  re-formation  and  private  ownership:  A  historical  stady,  com- 
parative law,  new  projects,  L.  Ducbot  {La  R4 forme  Foresti^e  et  la  Propri^U 
Priv^.  6tude  Historiqve-Droit  Compart,  Projets  Nouveauw.  Lyon,  1910,  pp. 
VII-\-335). — In  view  of  the  growing  interest  relative  to  the  administration,  con- 
servation, and  extension  of  forest  lands,  the  author  has  aimed  to  bring  together 
the  important  literature  on  the  subject  having  special  bearing  on  French  condi- 
tions. 

Part  1  contains  a  historical  sketch  and  analysis  of  French  legislation  from 
ancient  times  up  to  the  present  in  its  relation  to  private  ownership.  Part  2 
contains  a  critical  study  of  the  forest  laws  of  Italy.  In  part  3  the  question  of 
forest  re-formation  is  presented,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  private  invidiual,  including  various  projects  proposed  for  solving  this 
question. 

A  bibliography  on  the  subject  is  included. 

Example  of  a  German  working  plan,  trans,  by  A.  B.  Reckivaoel  {Forestry 
Quart.,  9  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  391-^99). — ^This  comprises  a  summary  of  the  meth- 
ods of  management  which  form  a  part  of  the  Working  Plan  for  the  Tegemsee 
Forest  in  Bavaria,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School.  The  plan  deals  with  a  practically  virgin  forest  of  spruce  with  fir  and 
beech  in  mixture,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  will  be  particularly  applicable  to 
similar  conditions  in  America. 

The  need  of  a  vigorous  policy  of  encouraging  cutting  on  the  National 
Forests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  B.  P.  Kibkland  {Forestry  Quart.,  9  {1911),  No, 
3,  pp.  375-390). — After  analyzing  the  conditions  and  factors  involved  in  the 
development  of  methods  of  cutting  and  regeneration  in  the  National  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  author  concludes  in  part  that  present  cutting  based 
on  a  sustained  annual  yield  can,  without  any  damage  to  the  future,  yield  liberal 
revenues  to  federal  and  state  governments  and  that  all  possible  present 
revenue  within  a  sustained  annual  yield  basis,  which  is  not  taken,  will  be 
irrevocably  lost    The  forests,  it  appears^  are  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
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overmature  stands  In  which  the  loss  by  decay  offsets  all  growth.  Clear-cattlng 
methods  must  be  practiced  and  artificial  regeneration  will  be  cheaper  and 
probably  better  than  natural  regeneration  from  scattered  seed  trees. 

A  method  of  assessing  fire  damages  in  the  Southwest,  R.  Rogers  and  B. 
MooBE  {Forestry  Quart.,  9  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  41^419)  .—This  consists  of  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  a  suggested  method  for  finding  the  value  of  forest  products 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Biltmore  stick  and  its  use  on  National  Forests,  A.  G.  Jackson  {For- 
estry Quart.,  9  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  40e-411,  fig.  1).— The  author  has  derived  and 
here  presents  a  formula  which  may  be  used  for  constructing  an  accurate  scale 
on  the  Biltmore  stick,  an  instrument  which  has  receutly  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  place  of  calipers  or  diameter  tape  In  measuring  diameters  of  large 
treea  Comparative  measurements  made  with  all  of  the  above  instruments 
indicate  that  the  Biltmore  stick  has  a  practical  value  as  a  field  Instrument. 

The  climatic  and  hygienic  influences  of  forest  growth,  J.  M.  Ajn>EBS  {Med* 
Bee.  [N.  y.],  80  {1911),  No.  U,  pp.  659-661).— A  paper  on  this  subject  read 
before  the  American  Glimatological  Association,  Montreal,  1911. 

Experiments  on  ramming  forest  tr^es,  H.  A.  Pbitchabd  {Ann.  8ci.  Bui. 
Roy.  Agr.  Col.  Cirencester,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  89-93,  pi.  1). — In  1909  a  small  num- 
ber of  trees  of  several  species  was  planted  at  the  college  to  ascertain  whether 
the  results  obtained  by  Pickering  in  ramming  fruit  trees  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1034) 
will  be  borne  out  in  the  case  of  forest  trees.    Four-year-old  trees  were  used. 

During  the  2  years  the  trees  were  in  the  ground  it  was  quite  Impossible  to 
detect  the  rammed  trees  from  those  that  were  not  rammed.  The  trees  were 
then  carefully  lifted  out  and  studied.  The  results  appear  to  show  that  extreme 
care  in  digging  holes  and  carefully  spreading  out  the  roots  is  not  so  Important 
as  packing  the  soil  about  the  roots  when  the  trees  are  planted.  Except  posfidbly 
for  larger  trees  than  are  usually  planted  out  for  silvlcultural  purposes,  however, 
the  results  did  not  seem  to  furnish  any  Justification  for  the  practice  of  ramming, 
provided  that  the  soil  about  each  tree  is  firmly  trod  ui>on  after  planting.  The 
tests  are  being  conducted  on  a  larger  scale. 

Some  useful  woods  of  Kamerun. — ^H,  Legruminoste,  H.  Habms  {Notisshl.  K. 
Bot.  Qartem  u.  Mus,  Berlin,  1911,  App.  21,  No.  2,  pp.  9-75,  figs.  2S). — The  author 
has  brought  together  the  important  information  relative  to  a  large  number  of 
timber  trees  of  Kamerun  belonging  to  the  Leguminosso.  Under  each  species 
consideration  is  given  to  its  botanical  characteristics,  anatomy  of  the  wood, 
distribution,  native  uses,  and  Importance  to  European  wood  Industries. 

Utilization  of  osage  orange,  H.  Maxwell  {[1911],  pp.  U). — ^Thls  pamphlet 
embraces  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  utilization  of  the  osage  orange, 
conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  and  the 
farm  wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 
Data  are  given  on  the  utilization  of  this  wood  for  wagon  parts,  fence  posts, 
bridge  piling,  house  blocks,  telephone  poles,  and  miscellaneous  products.  Con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  the  future  supply  of  osage  orange. 

Although  the  natural  range  of  osage  orange  covers  about  10,000  square 
miles,  the  stands  have  be^i  so  greatly  reduced  that  commercially  the  wood  is 
now  found  in  restricted  patches  and  strips  which  grouped  together  would  not 
exceed  400  square  miles.  It  is  concluded  that  a  drain  much  smaller  than  the 
present  annual  cut  of  26,000,000  ft  b.  m.  will  speedily  deforest  the  remaining 
areas.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  rate  of  cutting  will  decline  as  scarcity 
Increases. 

The  commercial  mahoganies,  P.  Busoh  {Tropenpflanzer,  15  {1911),  No.  9, 
pp.  479-493) . — ^Descriptive  notes  are  given  of  the  commercial  mahoganies,  which 
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ure  treated  with  refer^ice  to  both  their  producing  countries  and  their  botanical 
classification. 

Eucalyptus  culture  in  Hawaii,  L.  Mabgolin  {Bd.  Cotnrs,  Agr.  and  Forestry 
Hawaii,  Div.  Forestry  Bui.  i,  191U  PP*  80,  pig,  12).— This  embraces  the  resnlts 
of  a  study  of  eucalyptus  plantations  in  Hawaii,  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  and  the  Territorial  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  The  object  of  the  report  is  to  put  before  landowners  in  Hawaii 
comprehensive  suggestions  and  definite  recommendations  in  regard  to  growing 
and  managing  eucalyptus  forests. 

The  important  phases  discussed  include  physical  requirements,  habit  ol 
growth,  enemies,  uses  of  eucalypts,  establishment,  care,  and  management  of 
eucalypts,  growth,  yield,  and  financial  returns,  and  forest  managem«it  fbr 
sugar  plantations. 

An  appendix  contains  notes  on  the  character  and  uses  of  various  species  of 
eucalypts  la  Australia,  classification  of  species  by  size,  lists  of  eucalypts 
planted  in  Hawaii,  a  bibliography  on  eucalypts,  and  field  notes  on  the  treee 
found  planted  in  Hawaii. 

A  manual  for  eucalyptus  planteim  E.  Navabbo  de  Andrade  (Manual  A 
Plantador  de  Eucalyptos.  Sao  Paulo,  1911,  pp.  VI-{-343,  flga.  i85).— Part  1  of 
this  manual,  which  has  special  reference  to  the  culture  of  eucalypts  in  BraiSL 
treats  of  the  climatic  and  soil  requirements  of  eucalypts,  methods  of  reprodoe- 
tion,  planting  operations,  culture  and  management  of  eucalyptus  stands,  protec- 
tion from  insects  and  other  enemies,  cost,  yields,  returns,  etc.,  timber  and  otber 
products,  and  methods  of  regeneration.  Part  2  takes  up  the  various  species  of 
eucalypts  relative  to  their  botany,  distribution,  products,  and  behavior  unde 
cultivation. 

|Ghiayule  (Farthenium  argentatom):  A  rubber  plant  of  the  Chi]inah«aB 
Desert,  F.  E.  Lloyd  {Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Puh.  1S9,  1911,  pp.  F///+li3. 
pis.  46,  figs.  20), — ^Thls  work  embraces  the  results  of  investigations  conducted 
with  guayule  by  the  author  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  view  of  developins 
a  successful  method  for  growing  this  desert  rubber  plant.  Introductory  re- 
marks deal  with  the  discovery  of  guayule,  the  development  of  the  rubber 
industry,  and  cultural  attempts.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  guayule  is  dis- 
cussed In  detail  relative  to  its  environment,  morphology,  reproduction,  anatomr 
and  histology,  the  resin  canals,  the  origin  and  occurrence  of  rubber,  vegetatlTe 
reproduction,  and  conclusions  relative  to  the  methods  of  growing  and  poa- 
sibillties  of  guayule  under  forestal  or  under  cultural  treatments. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Treatment  of  shingles  with  creosote  to  increase  their  durability,  J.  i* 
Ferguson  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  SOSSIO,  pi.  1). — ^An  account  is 
given  of  experiments  conducted  during  the  past  year  to  determine  the  practi- 
cability of  utilizing  for  shingles  inferior  and  perishable  woods  treated  with 
creosote,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  creosote  absorbed  by  a  bundle  of 


The  shingles  chosen  for  the  experiment  were  of  loblolly  pine,  Pennsylvanii 
pitch  pine,  and  chestnut.  They  were  treated  by  the  open-tank  process.  Tbe 
chestnut  shingles  absorbed  17.1  lbs.  of  creosote  per  bundle  at  a  cost  of  45.5  ct& 
Pennsylvania  pitch  pine  absorbed  15.5  lbs.  of  creosote  per  bundle  at  a  cost  of 
41.7  cts.,  and  loblolly  pine  shingles  11.3  lbs.  of  creosote  per  bundle  at  a  cost  of 
32.5  cts.  These  shingles,  together  with  western  cedar,  redwood,  and  untreated 
chestnut  shingles,  are  to  be  tested  for  durability  over  a  term  of  yeara 
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DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Notes  on  plant  diseases  occurring  in  North  Carolina,  F.  L.  Stevens  and 
J.  G.  Hall  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt,  1910,  pp.  59-12,  figs.  5). — Notes  are  given 
on  a  number  of  plant  diseases  reported  from  different  parts  of  Nortb  CarolUia, 
most  of  them  being  on  fruit,  field,  and  garden  crops. 

Plant  diseases  in  Virginia  in  the  years  1009  and  1910,  H.  S.  Reed  and 
J.  S.  CJooLEY  (Virginia  8ta,  Rpta,  1909-10,  pp.  99-119,  ftga.  15).— The  results  of 
a  plant  disease  survey  of  the  State  are  given,  based  upon  replies  to  circulars 
sent  out  to  about  900  addresses,  as  well  as  on  the  personal  observations  of 
the  authors.  The  diseases  are  grouped  according  to  the  host  plants,  and  some 
notes  are  Included  on  the  relative  distribution  and  damage.  In  some  instances 
suggestions  are  given  for  control. 

Three  interesting  species  of  Claviceps,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  G.  Hall 
(North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  52-S5,  flga.  8). — Prevlouslj^  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  448). 

Investigations  on  the  diseases  of  beets. — 5,  On  the  causes  of  the  damping- 
off  disease  of  beet  seedlings,  L.  Petebs  (Arb.  K.  Biol,  Anst.  Land  u.  Foratw., 
8  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  211-259,  figs.  12). ^The  author  discusses  the  life  cycles  of, 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  beet  seedlings  which  are  attacked  by,  the  3  main 
fungi  responsible  for  the  damping-off  disease,  viz.  Pythium  deharyanum, 
Phoma  hetw,  and  Aphanomycea  Icevis. 

It  was  found  that  P.  deharyanvm  not  only  attacks  and  kills  the  hypocotyl 
and  upper  parts  of  the  roots,  but  may  also  cause  the  death  of  the  main  root  of 
young  plants  and  of  the  side  rootlets  during  the  entire  vegetative  period.  P. 
hetw  as  a  damplng-oflf  fungus  destroys  the  lower  parts  of  the  hypocotyls  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  roots,  but  does  not  attack  the  main  root  tip  or  side  roota 
A.  IcBvia  attacks  the  plants  very  much  like  P.  deharyamAim,  causing  the  death 
of  the  seedlings. 

Investigations  on  the  diseases  of  beets. — 6,  On  the  occurrence  of  the 
damping-off  organisms  in  the  soil,  W.  Busse,  L.  Petebs,  and  P.  Ulbioh  (Ard. 
K.  Biol.  Anst.  Land  u.  Forstw.,  8  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  260-S02).— It  is  claimed 
that  tlic  dnmping-ofif  disease  of  sugar  beets  can  occur  through  organisms  which 
are  present  In  the  soil  or  on  the  seed  when  planted.  These  soil  organisms  are 
able  to  kill  the  germinating  seed  and  thus  materially  reduce  the  stand.  The 
mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  will  also  influence  the 
stand  without  the  Intervention  of  any  organism. 

The  greater  part  of  the  damping  off  results  from  the  attacks  of  Phoma 
betas,  as  this  organism  Is  generally  present  on  the  seed  In  large  numbers. 
Pythium  deharyanum  attacks  the  beet  plants  Immediately  after  germination 
and  In  the  earlier  developmental  stages,  while  Phoma  betw  and  Aphanomyces 
Iwvis  attack  the  plants  somewhat  later.  Damp  weather  favors  Pythium  and 
Aphanomyces,  while  Phoma  is  more  of  a  dry  weather  organism.  The  damping- 
off  disease  is  especially  bad  on  certain  types  of  soil,  viz,  heavy  encrusting  soils, 
low  soils  rich  In  humus,  moor  soils,  limy  sands,  and  sandy  soils. 

Cabbage  club  root  in  Virginia,  H.  S.  Reed  (Virginia  8ta.  But.  191,  pp.  12, 
/iff 8.  5). — ^An  account  Is  given  of  the  occurrence  of  cabbage  dub  root  (PUi9' 
modiophora  brassicce)  in  Virginia,  together  with  observations  on  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  cultivators,  the  feet  of  horses,  soil  erosion,  and  through  feeding  of 
diseased  cabbage  to  stock.  Experiments  are  also  reported  on  the  control  of  the 
disease  which  were  begun  in  1909  and  carried  on  for  2  years.  The  experi- 
ments consisted  of  soil  treatments  with  lime,  acid  phosphate,  and  stable  manure, 
comparisons  being  made  of  the  yield  of  cabbage  from  the  different  plats.    Thei 
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asnal  custom  of  planting  tbe  seed  In  a  hill  and  subsequently  thinning  to  one 
plant  was  followed  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseases  from  the 
seed  bed. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments  it  appears  that  the  use  of  lime  is  dlstlxictlr 
beoeflclal  in  combating  club  root  disease  in  the  field,  but  that  acid  phosphate 
is  of  little  effect  Stable  manure  brings  about  conditions  that  are  deddedly 
farorable  for  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  author  recommends  for  the  control  of  club  root  special  effort  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  noninfected  fields;  ttie  practice  of  crop 
rotations  which  will  allow  at  least  3  years  between  crops  of  cabbage,  rntt< 
bagas,  or  tumii  s ;  and  limiting  the  application  of  stable  manure  or  add  phos- 
phate to  the  crop  which  precedes  cabbage.  Lime  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  100  bu.  or  more  per  acre  1  or  2  years  before  planting  the  cabbage. 

On  the  curly  leaf  disease  of  cotton,  G.  Kbanzlin  {Pflanzer,  7  {1911),  No  i, 
pp.  SfnS29,jpls.  i), — ^Tbe  author  reports  the  results  of  further  investlgatioDS  oa 
this  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  652),  in  which  experiments  on  the  cause  of  Uie 
curly  leaf  of  cotton  indicate  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  leaf  hoppers  (cicads). 

A  serious  lettuce  disease,  F.  L.  Stevens  {Vorth  Carolina  8ta,  Bui,  217,  pp. 
21,  flga.  8). — CJontinuing  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  548),  the  author 
describes  a  disease  of  lettuce  due  to  Sclerotinia  libertiana,  which  is  known  to 
occur  over  a  contiderable  portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
some  regions  it  has  been  r^)orted  as  being  severely  epidemic,  losses  of  from  10 
to  70  per  cent  being  reported  In  various  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

The  disease  is  said  to  appear  sometimes  tbe  first  season  the  crop  is  grown  in 
a  given  soil,  but  usually  not  until  several  crops  have  been  raised.  A  study  of 
the  fungus  showed  that  the  spores  are  comparatively  short*lived.  The  sderotia 
are  long-lived  and  are  the  only  resting  stage  adapted  to  perpetuate  the  fungoa 

Various  methods  of  control  have  been  tested.  These  include  soil  disinfecthm 
by  heat  or  by  chemical  solutions,  mulching,  etc.,  but  in  the  experiments  ooo- 
ducted  by  the  author  in  commercial  beds  none  seemed  very  satisfactory.  An 
experiment  was  then  undertaken  in  which  lettuce  beds  were  thoroughly  inoea- 
lated  with  sclerotia  and  seeded  to  lettuce.  The  beds  were  examined  and  at 
soon  as  a  diseased  plant  appeared  it  was  removed  and  the  ground  about  It 
drenched  with  Bordeaux  mixtiire  or  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  thinks  that  the  disease  may  be 
controlled  by  a  careful  inspection  of  lettuce  beds  every  other  day  and  pulling 
up  and  burning  all  diseased  plants.  The  place  in  the  bed  from  which  the  plants 
are  removed  should  be  drenched  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  sulphate  of  copper 
solution,  and  the  inspection  continued  throughout  the  season.  The  next  year 
the  same  treatment  should  be  followed,  and  it  is  thought  prolwble  that  two 
years  of  this  treatment  will  almost,  if  not  entirely,  eradicate  the  disease. 

Heterosporium  variabile,  its  relation  to  Spinacia  oleracea  and  en-virooo- 
mental  factors,  H.  S.  Reed  and  J.  S.  Cooley  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpta.  1909—10,  pp. 
78-99,  flga,  10). — ^This  is  a  detailed  account  of  investigations  a  preliminary  note 
on  which  has  been  given  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  350). 

The  authors,  summarizing  their  investigations,  state  that  the  disease  of 
spinach  popularly  known  as  rust  is  caused  by  the  fungus  H.  varialHle^  and 
their  investigations  show  that  It  is  a  weak  parasite  and  usually  infects  splnadi 
plants  that  have  been  injured  or  weakened  by  other  agent&  Peronoapof^ 
etfuaa,  a  parasite  of  the  spinach,  appears  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  rust,  and 
winter  injury  is  another  predisposing  factor  to  the  appearance  of  Heterospo- 
rium. Considerable  variability  in  the  form  and  habit  of  the  fungus  is  noted. 
and  in  cultures  it  first  grows  poorly  as  a  saprophyte  and  afterwards,  phi^ngipf 
Its  fonn  and  habit,  grows  luxuriantly.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgIt 
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The  character  of  spore  formation,  growth  of  the  mycelium,  etc.,  are  described 
at  some  I^igth. 

The  diseases  of  sugar  cane,  G.  Maublano  {Agr,  Prat,  Pays  Chauda,  10 
U910),  No8.  88,  pp.  4S-S6,  fig.  1;  89,  pp.  148-148,  fig.  1;  90,  pp.  2S2-252,  figs.  4; 
91,  pp.  812-^20,  fig.  1;  92,  pp.  379-400,  figs.  4;  93,  pp.  502-506,  fig.  i).— This  Is  a 
discussion  of  the  common  diseases  of  sugar  cane,  based  on  the  notes  of  G.  Dela- 
croiZf  wlilch  includes  both  nonparasitic  and  parasitic  forms  and  gives  the 
qymptoms,  causes,  and  methods  of  combating  each  disease  when  known. 

The  following  diseases  and  parasites  are  noted :  Dichotomy  of  the  stem,  mal- 
formation of  the  intemodes,  abnormal  arrangement  of  the  buds,  panachure, 
chlorosis,  torsion  of  the  leaves,  "  disease  of  Dongkellan,"  changes  produced  by 
injurious  substances  in  the  soil,  alterations  produced  by  poisons,  gummosls, 
smut  (UatUago  8acchari),  rind  disease  {Colletotrichum  falcatum),  pineapple 
disease  {ThdeUwiopsU  paradowa),  CoMothyrium  aacch^iri,  Laaiodiplodia  tJieo- 
bromw,  root  rot  {MaraanUus  aaochari),  cane  rot  {Schizophyllum  conwMine  and 
Trametes  pusiUa),  Bphwronema  adipoaunv,  Cyiospora  sacchari,  Saccharomyces 
apUmlatuB  BOCOhaH,  bacterial  gmumosls,  point  rot,  collar  rot,  sereh  (a  disease 
characterized  by  shortened  intemodes  which  crowd  the  leaves  together  and 
cause  the  young  blades  at  the  top  to  open  sooner  than  on  normal  plants  and  to 
spread  out  fan-like),  leaf -splitting  disease,  root  diseases  {Ithyphallua  cclehictu 
and  /.  ooralloidea),  Pythium,  nematodes,  Santalum  album,  Alectra  brasUiensis, 
rust  (Uromyoea  kufmU),  leaf  spot  (Cercoapora  kopkei,  C.  aacchari,  and 
O.  longipea),  red  spot  of  the*  sheaths  (C.  vagincB),  black  spot  (0.  aceroaum), 
ring  disease  {Leptoaphceria  aacchari),  VerUuria  aacchari,  Sphwrella  atriati- 
formana,  PhyUachora  sp.,  Peatalozzia  sp.,  sclerotia  of  the  leaves,  sheath  rots 
iSclerotium  spp.)>  and  sooty  mold. 

The  sereh  disease  of  the  sugar  cane  {Agr.  Netoa  [Barhadoa},  10  (1911),  No. 
£41,  pp.  288,  289). — The  symptoms  and  characteristics  of  this  disease  are  given,* 
together  with  a  discussion  of  its  probable  cause.  It  is  claimed  that  no  known 
organism  has  as  yet  been  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease. 

Tomatoes  and  Irish  blight,  D.  McAjlpinb  {Jour.  Dept  Agr,  Victoria,  9 
(1911),  No.  6, pp,  879-882,  fig,  1).-— Attention  is  called  to  the  infection  of  toma- 
toes, especially  of  the  fruits,  by  the  late  blight  from  adjacent  diseased  potato 
plants.  The  results  are  also  given  of  cross  inoculation  experiments  on  both  the 
tomato  and  potato  with  the  spores  of  this  fungus. 

It  was  found  that  tomatoes  and  potatoes  are  mutually  infected,  and  that  even 
with  the  tough  skin  unbroken,  spores  falling  on  them  when  moist  can  cause 
Infection,  producing  a  fresh  crop  of  spores  within  9  days. 

Some  frost  injuries  of  fruit  trees,  G.  LftsTNER  (Deut.  Ohatbau  Ztg.,  1911,  No. 
14,  pp.  288-286,  figa.  5). — Descriptions  are  given  of  frost  injuries  to  the  leaves 
of  apples,  pears,  and  raspberries,  due  to  late  freezes  in  which  the  temperature 
fell  from  2  to  Q"*  below  the  freezing  point  during  the  month  of  April. 

A  new  disease  of  apples,  J.  P.  Stewabt  (Permaylvania  8ta.  Rpt,  1910,  pp, 
267,  268,  pi.  1). — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  new  disease  of  apples,  which  is 
apparently  due  to  physiological  disturbances,  its  most  conspicuous  characters 
being  shown  in  the  twigs  of  the  current  season's  growth.  These  twigs  lose  their 
normal  color  and  become  dull,  blistered,  and  mottled,  and  at  a  casual  glance  the 
effect  somewhat  resembles  that  produced  by  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Immediately 
under  the  epidermis  of  the  diseased  areas  and  extending  about  halfway  to  the 
cambium  may  be  seen  numerous  small  brown  [Q)ots  where  the  tissues  are  dead 
or  dying.  Later,  on  the  surface,  the  epidermis  cracks  around  and  over  the 
diseased  spots,  and  they  become  rough,  scablike,  and  slightly  sunken  through 
the  drying  out  and  death  of  the  tissues  beneath.  In  some  cases  the  cracks  go 
deeper  and  involve  the  wood.    The  leaves  are  affected  sooner  or  later,  probably 
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through  the  girdling  of  the  twigs.  They  turn  brown,  dry  oat,  and  cmmble. 
beginning  at  the  tips  and  outer  margins. 

The  disease,  It  is  said,  usually  becomes  well  developed  and  conspicuous  by  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  August.  Specimens  of  diseased  material  were  sub- 
mitted to  pathologists  who  fiiiled  to  identif^y  it  with  any  known  disease^  and 
this  is  belieyed  to  be  the  first  record  of  its  occurroice  on  apple  trees  in  this 
country.  There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  which  suggests  a  connection  between 
the  disease  and  heavy  applications  of  certain  fertilizers,  and  experiments  axe 
in  progress  to  determine  tliis  point 

Hold-over  blight  in  the  pear,  W.  6.  Sackett  {Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  i77,  pp. 
^S,  figs.  2). — On  account  of  difference  of  opinion  among  fruit  growers  as  to 
whether  the  micro-organisms  which  produce  fire  blight  in  the  pear,  apple» 
quince,  and  apricot  can  live  over  winter  in  diseased  limbs,  twigs,  and  fruit 
under  Ck)lorado  conditions,  an  investigation  was  b^un  in  1909  and  carried  oo 
through  the  winters  of  1910  and  1911  to  determine  whether  in  addition  to 
occurring  in  the  cankers  the  organism  remains  viable  over  wint^  in  infected 
twiga 

Material  was  collected  from  widely  separated  regions,  repres^tlng  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  the  orchard  district  of  Colorado,  and  examined  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  cultures  grown,  and  inoculations  made  into  young  pear  seed- 
lings. Out  of  a  total  of  83  twigs  examined,  21  contained  living  BaciUmM 
omylovoruB,  indicating  that  the  organism  is  carried  over  in  twigs  and  small 
limbs  from  one  season  to  the  other. 

As  liaving  an  important  bearing  on  the  control  of  this  disease,  the  author 
quotes  from  an  unpublished  experiment  of  H.  R.  Fulton,  botanist  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment  Station,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  bacteria  of  fire 
blight  do  not  remain  viable  in  twigs  that  have  been  cut  and  allowed  to  dry  upon 
the  ground.  Out  of  36  twigs  containing  the  organism  when  cut,  at  the  end  of  a 
week  only  4  contained  viable  bacteria,  and  most  of  these  had  become  inactive 
after  3  to  6  days. 

It  is  believed  from  the  comparatively  rapid  death  of  bacteria  in  cut  twigs  left 
upon  the  ground  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  rigid  destruction  of  cut-off  twigs^ 
as  has  been  previously  recommended.  Further  observations,  however,  will  be 
made  on  this  subject  before  definite  conclusions  are  warranted. 

Withertlp,  R.  B.  Smith  {Cal.  Cult.,  S7  {1911),  No.  f  pp.  76,  77).— It  is 
claimed  by  the  author  from  his  investigations  and  from  tests  made  under  his 
supervision  that  the  withertip  fungus  is  absolutely  not  a  parasite  on  healthy 
citrus  trees  or  fruit  in  California,  but  that  it  may  occur  on  diseased  or  much 
weakened  trees,  on  trees  which  have  received  any  injury  or  sudden  shock  (such 
as  might  produce  gum  disease,  dropping  of  the  leaves,  die  back,  or  any  other 
diseased  condition),  on  branches  or  leaves  injured  by  fire,  fumigation,  or  frost, 
on  the  leaves,  blossoms,  or  fruit  whoi  removed  from  the  tree  and  partially  dead, 
on  fruit  weakened  by  too  low  a  temperature  in  cold  storage,  and,  in  short,  on  any 
citrus  tissue  which  is  dead  or  nearly  so! 

A  contribution  to  the  life  history,  parasitism^  and  biology  of  Botryos- 
phssria  rlbis,  J.  G.  Gbossenbagheb  and  B.  M.  Duggab  {New  York  State  8ta. 
Tech.  Bui.  18,  pp.  llS-190,  pis.  12,  fig.  i).— The  results  are  given  of  a  study  of 
the  fungus  B.  rilHs,  which  produces  a  destructive  blight  or  wilt  of  currants. 

This  disease  was  first  noticed  by  D.  O.  Faiichild  (B.  S.  B.,  8,  p.  53)  and  was 
ascribed  to  a  sterile  fungus.  Later  on  the  disease  was  studied  by  Durand  and 
reported  as  due  to  Nectria  cinnaharkia  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  359).  As  a  result  of 
later  work,  begun  by  the  second  author  of  the  bulletin  and  continued  and  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Grossenbacher,  it  was  definitely  determined  that  the  disease  is 
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due  to  B.  rihia,  and  Its  life  history  and  some  of  the  more  important  points  in  its 
biology  have  been  worked  out. 

Tlie  fungus  Infects  and  kills  young  currant  shoots  about  the  time  they  have 
completed  their  elongation  growth,  and  it  may  cause  older  branches  and  parts 
of  bushes  to  wilt  throughout  the  summer,  due  to  the  advance  of  the  fungus  from 
tbe  shoots  infected  during  former  seasons. 

As  noted  al)OYe,  the  disease  was  first  considered  due  to  a  sterile  fungus,  no 
8iK>ree  having  been  observed  on  currant  bushes  or  in  pure  cultures,  and  the 
autbors  find  that  there  is  no  spore  formation  present  when  a  branch  wilts  except 
occasionally  at  the  point  where  the  parasite  enters.  The  investigations  showed, 
bowever,  that  3  types  of  spores  are  developed  on  the  host,  although  the  fungus 
usually  remains  sterile  in  pure  cultures.  Several  fungi  may  appear  saprophyt- 
ically  on  the  dead  bushes,  and  one  of  the  most  prevalent,  N,  ciimabarina,  has 
been  considered  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

As  the  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  shows  that  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced on  dead  stems  and  branches  of  the  host  and  that  the  currants  are  most 
coDOLnionly  infected  in  midsummer,  it  is  believed  probable  that  the  disease  may 
be  cbecked  or  reduced  by  carefully  pruning  blighted  plants  during  May,  instead 
of  practicing  winter  pruning,  as  is  at  present  customary.  All  prunlngs  should 
be  burned  instead  of  allowing  them  to  lie  upon  the  ground  during  the  summer. 

A  fungus  disease  of  Bibes  aureum,  RdxTGEB  {Deut.  Obaibau  Ztg,,  1911,  No. 
H,  pp.  236,  237), — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  this  currant,  due,  it  is 
claimed,  to  CamarospoHum  Hbis,  which  produces  circular  spots  on  the  epidermis 
of  young,  nonwoody  twigs. 

On  a  disease  of  Bibes  species  due  to  Botrytis  dnerea,  F.  Kbaube  {Deut, 
Obstbau  Ztg.,  1911,  No,  U,  pp,  237-239,  figs.  3). — The  author  holds  that  the  cause 
of  the  disease  of  R,  aureum  noted  above,  as  well  as  of  other  species  and  crosses 
of  Ribes,  is  due  to  B.  dnerea,  as  the  sclerotia  of  this  fungus  was  obtained  from 
the  diseased  bark  and  also  from  the  pith  of  the  attacked  stems. 

The  ascogenous  form  of  the  fungus  causing  dead-arm  of  the  grape,  G.  L. 
Sheab  (Phytopathology,  1  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  116-119,  figs.  5).— The  author 
reports  the  finding  of  an  ascogenous  form  associated  with  the'  pycnidia  of 
Fusicoccum  viticolum,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  perfect  stage  of  this  fungus. 

Cultures  from  ascospores  of  this  pyrenomycete,  which  is  apparently  a  species 
of  Cryptosporella,  produced  pycnospores  and  scolecospores  practically  identical 
with  those  produced  from  the  pycnospores  of  F,  viticolum  taken  from  grapevines 
diseased  with  dead-arm.  The  fungus  is  tentatively  called  Ctyptsporella  viticola 
n.  sp.,  and  a  description  is  appended. 

Chlorosis  and  mildew,  G.  Provost-Dumabchais  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat.,  n.  ser,,  22 
(1911),  No.  28,  pp.  43,  44)' — It  is  claimed  that  the  unusual  wet  season  of  1910 
caused  an  abnormal  amount  of  lime  to  be  present  in  the  soil  water.  On  being 
absorbed  by  the  grape  roots  this  produced  a  diseased  or  weakened  condition  of 
the  vines,  thereby  making  them  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  mildew. 

[Double  flower  in  dewberries  and  blackberries]  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt. 
1910,  pp.  10,  11), — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  investigations  on  the  double 
flower  of  dewberries  and  blackberries,  the  cause  of  which  is  due  apparently 
to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  in  the  flower  bud.  The  relative  resistance  of 
different  varieties  is  being  studied,  and  some  work  is  in  progress  on  other 
methods  of  control. 

A  new  raspberry  disease,  H.  Rosenthal  (Deut.  Obsthau  Ztg„  1911,  No.  H, 
pp.  239,  240,  figs.  2). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  raspberries  which 
attacks  the  young  shoots  in  the  early  summer,  producing  brown  spots  on  them 
and  causing  them  to  become  long,  slender,  and  almost  leafless.  The  cause  of 
this  disease  is  not  given,  but  it  is  6upix)sed  to  be  due  to  the  attack  of  a  fungus.     > 
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The  hollyhock  nut,  its  nature  and  developmental  phases,  J.  BincsaoH 
(Compt  Rend.  Aoad.  Bci.  {ParUh  152  {1911),  No.  25,  pp.  1776-1779) j— The 
author  giyes  the  results  of  a  2-year  biological  study  of  this  rust  (PuocitUa  mal- 
vacearwn).  Two  common  hosts  were  found,  tIz,  Alth€Ba  rosea  and  Malva 
Hlvesirig,  but  many  other  species  of  the  Blalvacee  are  also  attacked  by  the  rust. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  dissemination  of  this  rust  from  one  locality  to  another 
is  through  diseased  seeds  or  diseased  rootstocks.  At  first,  that  is  during  the 
first  8  months,  all  the  stalks  remain  unaffected,  and  th^  will  continue  so  if 
the  seeds  from  which  they  came  were  healthy,  but  if  the  seeds  were  from 
diseased  plants  the  rust  will  suddenly  appear  vigorous  and  fully  developed  on 
the  leaves.  This  first  appearance  is  called  the  primary  eruption,  and  differs 
from  the  latter  and  moro  irregular  pustules  which  successively  appear  on  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  called  the  secondary  eruption  of  the  rust  The  primazy 
outbreak  originates  from  the  interior  of  the  host,  while  the  secondary  infection 
is  produced  from  the  sporidla  of  the  primary  sort. 

The  rust  winters  over  in  the  rootstocks  of  A.  rosea  in  the  form  of  mycoiAasm 
which  enters  into  a  kind  of  symbiosis  with  the  living  cells  of  the  host,  and  in 
the  early  spring  gives  rise  to  the  primary  infection.  In  the  autumn  the  sari 
produce  2  forms  of  spores  similar  morphologically,  but  germinattug  differently. 
The  greater  part  of  these  sporos  on  germination  form  short,  thick  promycelia 
which  produce  sporidla.  The  other  type  of  spores  on  germination  form  loog 
fllamoits  or  hyplue,  slender  and  straight,  terminating  in  very  short  joints 
which  fall  off  as  conidia.  The  usual  type  of  sporidla  on  germination  forms  a 
vesicular  filament  which  penetrates  into  the  palisade  cells  and  in  10  to  20 
days  produces  new  sori. 

The  conidia  on  germination  empty  their  contents  as  a  plasmlc  mass  on  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  penetrating  into  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  pass  from 
there  into  the  neighboring  cellular  tissues,  where  they  take  on  a  mycoplastic 
life.  After  this  no  evidence  of  rust  infection  is  ^seen,  but  the  infected  leaves 
grow  vigorously  and  seem  perfectly  healthy.  In  the  embryo  of  the  seed  ob- 
tained from  diseased  plants  there  is  no  trace  of  mycelium,  and  yet  it  is  from 
these  seed  that  the  diseased  plants  are  developed. 

On  the  wintering  over  of  certain  ErisiphaceeB,  V.  Pkquon  {Atti  R.  AcccuL 
Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  NaK  5.  ser.,  20  (1911),  /,  No.  9,  pp.  687-690).-' 
The  author  reports  the  wintering  over  of  Ovdium  quercinum  in  the  conldlal 
stage  in  the  buds  of  the  oak,  O.  farinosum  in  apple  buds,  and  O.  leucoconium  in 
the  winter  buds  of  roses. 

On  the  artificial  production  of  the  black  canker  of  the  chestnut,  G.  Bbiqsi 
and  R.  Fabneti  {Atti  R.  Aocad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  «ef% 
20  {1911)  I,  No.  9,  pp.  628-6SS).— The  authors  claim  to  have  produced  aU  the 
symptoms  of  black  canker  by  inoculating  the  living  bark  of  the  chestnut  with 
the  spores  of  Corpneum  pemiciosum,  and  also  with  the  ascospores  of  its  perfect 
stage  {MeUmconis  perrUciosa). 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOMOLOOT. 

Bevlsion  of  the  spiny  pocket  mice  (genera  Heteromys  and  Liomys),  B.  A. 
Goldman  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  8urvey,  North  American  Fauna  No.  S4, 
pp.  69,  pis.  S,  figs.  6). — ^The  spiny  pocket  mice,  although  of  small  size,  are  of 
considerable  economic  Importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  feed  chiefly  on 
seeds,  including  weed  seeds,  com,  wheat,  and  beans.  They  are  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  drier  parts  of  North  America.  "  While  apparently  not  so  injurious 
to  crops  as  some  other  rodents,  these  mice,  in  some  places,  are  among  the  most 
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numerous  of  the  small  mammals,  and  their  food  liablts,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  great  family  to  which  they  belong,  should  be  better  known." 

"  Like  many  other  small  rodents,  they  are  nocturnal  and  so  shy  that  their 
presence  In  large  numbers  Is  readily  overlooked.  They  inhabit  widely  differing 
fannal  areas,  but  everywhere  burrow  in  the  ground  under  bushes,  trees,  rocks, 
logs,  or  other  shelter,  and  generally  are  most  numerous  in  such  cover  along  the 
borders  of  fields.  The  entrances  to  the  burrows  are  inconspicuous,  opening,  as 
they  commonly  do,  under  thick  beds  of  leaves,  logs,  or  rocks ;  small  quantities 
of  earth  are  thrown  out  about  them  from  time  to  time,  but  not  usually  forming 
a  definite  mound.  These  pocket  mice  reach  their  greatest  abundance  in  semi- 
arid,  partially  wooded  regions,  both  plains  and  mountain  slopes  being  well  popu- 
lated with  them.  Some  species  of  Heteromys,  however,  inhabit  humid  heavily 
forested  areas  apparently  throughout  middle  America.  From  3  to  5  young  are 
produced  at  a  birth,  4  being  the  usual  number.  While  the  young  seem  more 
numerous  in  spring  and  early  summer  than  at  other  times,  it  is  evident  that  the 
animals  breed  throughout  the  year." 

Thirteen  species  and  1  subspecies  of  Heteromys  and  10  species  and  18  sub- 
species of  Liomys  are  recognized  by  the  author,  of  which  1  species  (temporalis) 
of  Heteromys  and  1  species  (guerrerensis)  and  a  subspecies  (irroratus  pretiosus) 
of  Liomys,  all  3  from  Mexico,  are  characterized  for  the  first  time. 

Distribution  of  the  American  egrets,  W.  W.  Cooke  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur. 
Biol.  Survey  Circ.  8^,  pp.  5,  ma^a  2). — ^A  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  2  com- 
mon white  herons  or  egrets  (Herodiaa  egretta  and  Egretta  candidissUna) ^  to- 
gether with  maps  which  show  their  original  range. 

It  is  stated  that  the  demand  of  the  millinery  trade  for  plumes  has  caused  such 
a  wholesale  slaughter  of  these  2  species  that  they  are  almost  extinct  over  large 
areas  where  they  were  formerly  common.  Fortunately  in  the  case  of  both  of 
these  species  breeding  colonies  still  remain  In  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  centers  of  distribution  to  the  districts  formerly  included  in 
the  range. 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Montana,  R.  A.  Coolet 
{Montana  8ta.  Bui.  82,  pp.  1 37-144 ).^-This  report  consists  of  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  entomological  department.  It  calls  attention  to  the  farmers* 
and  fruit  growers'  need  for  more  information,  mentions  the  need  of  a  movable 
exhibit,  and  discusses  the  relation  of  the  state  entomologist's  office  to  other 
organizations  in  the  State,  the  prices  of  insecticides  in  Montana,  the  necessity 
for  a  Montana  law  regarding  adulterated  insecticides,  etc. 

Department  of  entomology,  S.  B.  Doten  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  75),  pp.  40-46). — 
This  report  consists  of  brief  accounts  of  an  open-air  Insectary  which  has  givai 
very  successful  results,  photographic  records,  and  the  more  important  insects 
of  the  year,  namely,  San  Jos6  scale,  oyster  shell  bark  louse,  European  elm  scale, 
codling  moth,  ants,  cutworms,  and  Mediterranean  fiour  moth.  It  is  stated  that 
the  alfalfa  leaf  weevil  had  not  been  found  in  Nevada  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  R.  I.  Smith  (North  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
31-S3). — This  report  consists  largely  of  brief  statements  of  the  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  lesser  com  stalk  borer  (Elasmopalpus  lignosellus) ,  catalpa 
sphinx  (OeratonUa  catalpa),  the  sugar-cane  borer  or  larger  com  stalk  borer, 
woolly  apple  aphis,  striped  flea  beetle  (Phyllotreta  vittata),  cross-striped  cab- 
bage worm  (Evergeatis  rimosalis),  Hessian  fly,  and  strawberry  weevlL 

Beport  on  economic  entomology  and  zoology,  F.  V.  Theobald  (Jour.  South- 
east Agr.  Col.  Wye,  1910,  No.  19,  pp.  83-211,  pis.  56,  figs.  8). — This  is  the  author's 
annual  report  on  the  occurrence  of  injurious  insects,  etc.,  in  England.  Th«y  are 
considered  under  the  headings  of  animals  Injurious  to  man's  domesticated 
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animals,  fruit  trees  and  buedies,  com  crops,  root  crops,  pulse,  hops,  Tegetables, 
and  flowers,  those  causing  annoyance  to  man,  and  those  injurious  to  buildings, 
furniture,  stores,  and  food.  An  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  pear  tbrips. 
Euthripa  pyri,  in  England  as  followed  by  the  author  is  included. 

Hosts  of  insect  egg  parasites  in  North  and  South  America,  U,  A.  A. 
GiBAULT  (Psyche,  18  {1911),  Vo.  -},  pp.  146-i55).— This  is  in  continuation  of  the 
paper  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  57). 

[Mexican  insect  pests]  {Estac.  Agr,  Cent,  [Mexico^,  1909,  Circ.  12,  pp.  2, 
pL  1;  1910,  CircB.  22,  pp.  9,  pU,  6;  26,  pp.  8,  pis.  k:  W,  pp.  11.  pi.  i).— These  cir- 
culars are  devoted  to  the  fruit  flies,  ticks,  ectoparasites  of  fowls,  and  the  bean 
conchuela  {Epilachna  corrupta),  and  are  by  R.  Ramirez,  G.  Gandara,  A.  Mada- 
rlaga,  and  J.  R.  Inda,  respectively. 

Friendly  insects,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  fif.  Wales,  Farmers^  BuL 
S4, 1910,  pp.  18,  pis.  4,  figs,  15). — ^This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  parasitic  and 
predaceous  insects  of  Australia. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  insects  injurious  to  cotton  in  the  Trana- 
caspian  District,  B.  TJvabov  (Russ.  Ent.  Obozr.,  11  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  28-S7).^ 
This  article  treats  b^^efly  of  the  various  insect  pests  of  cotton  in  the  Trans- 
Caspian  District 

The  cacao  thrips  (Heliothrips  rubrocinctus),  F.  W.  Ubich  (Dept.  Asfr- 
Trinidad  Bui.,  10  {1911),  No.  67,  pp.  66-73;  reprint,  pp.  10,  pis.  3).— This  sum- 
marized  account  of  H.  rubrocinctus  Includes  a  description  of  Its  several  stages. 
The  cashew  tree  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  food  plants  of  this  species. 
the  author  being  led  to  think  that  it  may  be  the  original  one.  In  some  localities 
certain  cashew  trees  lose  their  leaves  regularly  through  its  attack.  The  author 
has  also  observed  thrips  on  guava,  roses,  almond  {Terminalia  catappa),  and 
mango,  as  well  as  cacao. 

Two  new  capsid  bugs,  resembling  the  tea  mosquito  bug,  found  attack- 
ing bamboos  on  gardens  in  Cachar,  0.  B.  Antbam  {Indian  Tea  Assoc.^  8cL 
Dept.  Quart.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  IS,  pis.  2).— -A  brief  account  of  MystQut 
mannA  and  M,  antrami. 

Besults  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  f  roghopper  during  the  wet  season  of 
1010,  L.  H.  GouGH  {Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  Bui.,  10  {1911),  No.  67,  pp.  5-60^  pis, 
7,  fig.  1). — The  author  here  reports  studies  conducted,  under  the  headings  of 
(1)  history  of  the  f roghopper  blight  in  Trinidad,  compiled  from  published 
records;  (2)  the  symptoms  and  results  of  the  blight;  (3)  life  history  of  the 
froghopper,  including  its  geographical  distribution;  and  (4)  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  the  damage  caused. 

On  some  Coccidas  affecting  rubber  trees  in  Ceylon,  with  descriptions  of 
new  species,  E.  E.  Gbeen  {Jour.  Econ.  Biol.,  6  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  27S7,  pI«L 
S). — Four  species  affecting  rubber  trees  are  described  as  new,  namely,  IngliHa 
castUloiB,  MytUaspis  fasdata,  Tochardia  alhizzicB,  and  Dadylopius  crotonis. 

Spraying  for  the  melon  aphis,  M.  H.  Swenk  {Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
S&-S7,  figs.  5) . — Following  a  brief  account  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  injury 
of  this  species,  spraying  experiments  are  reported.  Lady  beetles  and  their 
larvffi  are  thought  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  effective  of  the  natural  enemies, 
especially  Hippodamia  convergens.  The  larva  of  Allograpta  obliqua  is  the  most 
abundant  and  useful  of  the  4  species  of  syrphus  flies,  and  the  larvie  of  Chry- 
sopa  oculata,  O.  tUgrioomis,  and  probably  other  species  are  important  enemies 
of  the  pest 

In  experiments  conducted  with  kerosene  emulsion,  it  was  found  that  in  order 
to  destroy  the  aphlds  it  must  be  used  at  a  strength  that  would  bum  the 
tender  leavea    Experiments  were  then  made  with  5  other  washes,  namtiy, 
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8oap-and-tobacco  wash,  resin  soda  fish-oil  wash,  soap  and  fish-oil  wash,  resin 
eoda  wash,  and  tobacco  decoction  wash.  The  soap-and- tobacco  wash,  consist- 
ing of  2i  lbs.  of  soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  mixed  with  1  qt.  of  strong 
tobacco  decoction  and  boiled  5  minutes,  then  diluted  to  make  5  gal.  gave  the 
best  results,  the  aphids  being  practically  all  killed  while  the  plants  were  not 
seriously  Injured  by  the  spray.  The  resin  soda  fish-oil  wash  also  killed  the 
nphids,  but  the  plants  were  somewhat  more  injured.  The  soap  and  fish-oil 
wash  burned  the  foliage  so  badly  that  it  was  at  once  discarded,  while  the  resin 
soda  wash  and  the  tobacco  decoction  used  were  ineffective.  From  further 
experiments  conducted  with  soap-and-tobacco  washes,  the  author  concludes 
that  ordinarily  prepared  tobacco  decoction  alone  is  not  satisfactorily  effective, 
but  that  when  combined  with  soap  suds  tt  does  the  work  well.  A  wash  made  up 
of  li  lbs.  of  soap  dissolved  in  i  gal.  of  water  with  i  gal.  of  strong  tobacco 
decoction  added  and  diluted  to  make  5  gal.  will  prove  an  effective  wash  in 
controlling  the  melon  aphis  and  will  not  injure  to  any  serious  extent  the  foliage 
of  either  muskmelons  or  cucumbers. 

The  commercial  tobacco  extract  "  Blackleaf,"  which  contains  2.7  per  cent 
of  nicotin,  was  tested  at  3  strengths,  namely  1 :  25.  1 :  50,  and  1 :  70.  "  The  re- 
sults seem  to  indicate  that  the  1 :  50  dilution  was  sufficiently  more  effective  than 
the  1 :  70  wash  to  justify  the  use  of  the  greater  strength.  The  1 :  25  dilution, 
while  not  injurious  to  the  plants,  was  unnecessarily  strong  and  therefore  not 
economical."  After  comparing  the  cost  of  the  various  soap-and-tobacco  washes 
the  author  concludes  that  Blackleaf  is  the  cheapest  effective  spraying  material 
tried,  while  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  practically  ready  for  use,  is  of 
uniform  and  definite  strength,  and  somewhat  easier  of  application  because  of 
its  greater  thinness. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  gathering  together  and  burning  the 
Tines  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  and  tn  this  way  destroying  the  aphids 
which  are  harboring  thereon. 

The  large  moth  borer  of  sugar  cane  (Castnia  Ileus),  F.  A.  Stookdale  (Proc. 
Agr.  8oc.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  10  {1910),  No,  4,  pp.  lHr-120).—Axi  account  of 
the  life  history,  habits,  and  remedial  measures  for  this  insect. 

An  Insect  pest  of  pigeon  peas,  F.  A.  Stockdale  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  Brit,  Chiiana, 
4  {1911),  No.  4,  p.  239). — ^The  llirvfe  of  the  skipper  butterfly  Eudamus  proteus 
are  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  young  pigeon-pea  plants  {Cajanus  indioM) 
In  the  Pomeroon  District  of  British  Guiana. 

Combating  cotton  worms,  G.  Gaitdasa  {Estac.  Agr.  Cent.  IMewico'],  Bol.  4S, 
1910,  pp.  19,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  deals  with  Alabama  {Aletia)  argillacea,  its 
biology,  and  preventive  and  remedial  measurea 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pine  spinner  Laslocampa  (Oastro- 
pacha,  DendroUmus)  plnl,  K.  Eckstein  {Zool.  Jahrb.,  Abt.  System.,  Oeogr.  u. 
Biol.  Tiere,  31  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  59-164,  pis.  6,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  report  of 
extensive  studies  of  the  life  history,  bionomics,  enemies,  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  this  lepidopterous  enemy  of  the  pine.  A  bibliography  of  103  titles  is 
appended. 

Geddomylld  parasites  of  the  mulberry  Dlaspls,  J.  J.  Kietfeb  {Bol.  Lab. 
Zool.  Gen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  4  {1910),  pp.  12S-13S,  figs.  S).— 
Three  cecidomyiids  of  the  genus  Arthrocnodax,  bred  from  the  branches  of 
Morus  alba  infested  by  Aul(waspis  {Diaspis)  pentagona,  are  described  as  new. 

Sarcophaga  llneata  a  parasite  of  Stauronotus  maroccanus  In  Sardinia, 
G.  Paoli  {Bol.  Lab.  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  4  {1910),  pp. 
^47-552).-— An  account  is  given  of  this  sarcophagid  parasite  of  the  cricket  8. 
maroccanus. 
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An  aooount  of  Broflophiln  ampelophila,  Q.  Mabteixj  {Bol.  Lab,  Zool.  0€m» 
6  Agr.  R,  8cuola  Sup.  Agr.  Poriici,  4  {1910),  pp.  169-174,  fig».  6). — Studies  of 
the  biology  of  the  pomace  fly.  Including  its  parasites,  namely,  Packynemrtm 
vindemnUw  and  CHxnaspia  musti. 

The  potato  beetles,  J.  R.  Iuda  iEstac.  Agr.  Cent.  [Mewieo},  BoL  24,  1909, 
pp.  14,  pi.  1). — ^An  account  of  LepHnotarsa  deoemUneata  and  L.  fMUHi4B9Uata^ 
with  remedial  measures. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle,  L.  de  la  Babbcda  (Bstac.  Agr,  Expt.  Rio  Verde, 
Ban  Luis  Potogi,  Bol.  4,  1910,  pp.  16,  pis.  4). — ^This  Is  a  popular  account  of  the 
potato  beetle  as  it  occurs  in  Mexico,  with  directions  for  the  application  of 
remedial  measures. 

Beport  upon  tobacco  insect  investigations,  Q.  A.  BuHinEB  (VirgMa  Bio, 
Rpts.  1909''10,  pp.  4(l-4S). — ^The  author,  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
of  this  Department,  reports  briefly  upon  investigations  of  the  tobacco  stalk 
borer  {Oramhus  caliginosellus) ,  conducted  largely  at  Appomattox,  Ya. 

This  borer,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  important  tobacco  insect  in  Yinglnia, 
is  found  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  tobacco-growing  sections  of  the  State.  The 
damage  to  the  tobacco  crop  alone  is  estimated  to  average  at  least  $800,000 
annually  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  damage  to  the  com  crop  amonnts 
to  even  more  than  that  to  tobacco. 

"The  tobacco  is  attacked  soon  after  planting,  and  feeding  continues  nntil 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  July.  The  worms  commence  feeding  Just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Injured  plants  may  usually  be  detected  by 
their  stunted  or  wilted  appearance.  This  is  more  noticeable  during  hot,  dry 
weather.  The  stems  are  in  some  cases  entirely  cut  off,  although  this  is  rather 
unusual.  The  worms  as  a  rule  commence  to  feed  on  the  outer  portions  of  the 
stalk,  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  feeding  continues, 
the  larvse,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  enter  the  stalks  and  tunnel  upward,  the 
burrows  frequently  extending  to  the  base  of  the  first  leaves  and  to  some  dis- 
tance above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  not  feeding  the  worms  are 
usually  found  in  cylindrical  web-lined  galleries  which  extend  from  the  plant, 
oftai  several  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  insects  pupate  in  the 
soil,  near  the  plants  on  which  they  feed.  The  adult  moths  emerge  during  late 
July  and  in  August  The  eggs  are  deposited,  apparently  at  random,  over  weedy 
fields,  soon  after  the  moths  emerge:  Most  of  the  eggs  have  hatched  by  the  first 
of  September. 

"  Where  the  worms  are  numerous  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  perfect 
stand  of  tobacco  until  late  in  the  season,  as  the  larvfe  remain  in  the  ground  and 
attack  the  plants  set  in  place  of  those  first  injured  or  killed.  Frequent  re- 
planting is  necessary,  the  first  planting  sometimes  being  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Many  of  the  plants  attacked  partially  recover  from  the  injury,  but 
remain  dwarfed  or  stunted.  .  .  .  Early  planted  tobacco  is  usually  better  in 
quality  and  brings  a  better  price  than  late-planted  tobacco,  but  where  the 
worms  are  numerous,  early  planting  seems  out  of  the  question. 

"Injury  is  greatest  where  tobacco  is  planted  on  weedy  land,  owing  to  tb» 
fact  that  the  roots  of  certain  weeds  are  the  main  food  of  the  worms.  From 
the  data  obtained  during  the  past  season,  it  is  evident  that  clean  cultivation 
of  the  land  for  some  time  previous  to  planting  tobacco  will  be  found  effective 
in  keeping  the  worms  in  check.  Crops  which  are  immune  from  attack  by  the 
worms  (preferably  leguminous  crops)  should  be  grown  the  year  b^ore  the  land 
comes  in  tobacco,  and  the  ground  kept  free  from  weeds. 

''As  with  tobacco,  the  injury  is  greatest  when  com  is  planted  on  land  which 
has  been  weedy  pasture  or  meadow  previously ;  or  when  planted  on  land  which 
has  not  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years  and  on^liich  there  is  a 
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rank  growth  of  weeds.  On  such  land  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory stand  of  com.  In  Appomattox  Ck>unty,  certain  fields  under  observation 
were  replanted  several  times,  and  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  a 
stand  was  secured,  the  value  of  the  crop  was  decreased  fully  50  per  cent. 

''  The  worms  attack  the  young  com  Just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
burrow  Into  the  base  of  the  stalks.  The  outer  portion  of  the  stalk  Is  frequently 
girdled.  If  the  stalks  are  small  when  attacked,  they  are  either  killed  or  so 
stunted  or  dwarfed  that  they  never  fully  outgrow  the  injury,  and  produce  little 
or  no  grain.  Much  of  the  com  is  destroyed  Just  as  the  seed  is  sprouting.  When 
the  stalks  reach  a  height  of  1  ft.  or  more,  comparatively  little  damage  is  done. 
Several  larvae  are  often  found  about  the  roots  of  a  single  stalk.  As  many  as 
22  have  been  collected  ftrom  one  hill  of  com.  Injury  is  not  apt  to  be  as  severe 
in  wet  weather,  as  the  plants  are  more  vigorous  and  better  able  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  the  worms.  In  wet  weather,  weeds  which  furnish  suitable  food 
for  the  worms  are  apt  to  be  plentiful,  and  these  are  attacked  in  preference  to 
the  com." 

A  careful  study  of  the  life  history  and  seasonal  history  of  this  species  is 
under  way,  and  attention  is  being  given  to  field  experiments  with  various  meth- 
ods of  control.  As  a  number  of  common  weeds  have  been  found  to  be  natural 
food  plants  of  the  worms,  a  rotation  of  crops  intended  to  keep  the  weeds  in 
check  will  assist  in  reducing  the  number  of  worms  in  the  field. 

The  palm  weevil  as  a  sucrar  cane  pest,  L.  H.  Gough  (Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad 
Bui,  10  {1911),  No.  67,  pp,  59^4f  pl  i).— The  author  reports  having  observed 
during  a  visit  to  San  Fernando  a  field  of  sugar  cane  in  which  25  per  cent  of  the 
plants  had  been  killed,  and  many  more  injured  or  checked  in  their  growth,  by 
the  palm  weevil  {RhyncJiopTiorus  palmarum). 

Isle  of  Wight  bee  disease  {Bd,  Agr.  arid  Fisheries  [London],  Leaflet  25S, 
1911,  pp.  2). — ^A  brief  account  Is  here  given  of  the  epidemic  disease  that  first 
attacked  bees  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  has  since  reached  the  mainland,  where  it 
appears  to  be  spreading.  A  description  of  the  symptoms  and  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  upon  its  appearance  among  bees  are  included  in  the 
account. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bee  Keepers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
1910  (Ann,  Rpi.  Bee  Keepers'  Assoc.  Ontario,  1910,  pp.  64). — ^The  proceedings 
of  the  association  are  here  reported. 

Two  new  insect  pests  in  Nebraska  (Forestry  Quart.,  8  {1910),  No.  4,  pp. 
^ll-iH). — In  the  first  paper,  which  is  entitled  A  New  Insect  "Enemy  of  the 
Western  Yellow  Pine  (pp.  411-AlB),  L.  Bruner  reports  that  a  sawfiy  resembling 
Lophyrus  toionsendi  has  been  found  to  defoliate  western  pine  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  brief  notes  on  its  biology  being  included  in  the 
account. 

In  the  second  paper,  entitled  The  Pine-Tip  Moth  {Retinia  frustrana),  M.  H. 
Swenk  reports  that  for  the  past  2  seasons  young  pines  growing  upon  the  Na- 
tional Forest  at  Halsey,  Nebr.,  have  suffered  quite  severe  injury  through  the 
ravages  of  this  insect  A  careful  examination  made  in  July,  1009,  showed  that 
35  per  cent  of  the  new  tips  were  affected,  practically  all  of  which  were  dead 
and  brown.  ."  The  trees  most  injured  were  in  the  older  parts  of  the  plantations 
where  the  Ja<&  pine  was  about  6  ft.  tall  with  smaller  Scotch  pine  scattered 
among  them.  During  the  past  season,  1910,  these  injuries  have  spread  to  prac- 
tically all  the  young  pines  on  the  forest  and  the  attack  was  noticeably  more 
serious,  the  injured  twigs  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  and  on 
some  trees  including  nearly  every  new  shoot" 
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"  The  Insect  1b  at  least  2-brooded  In  this  locality ;  the  Injury  by  the  first  brood 
of  larvfe  becoming  manifest  by  the  middle  of  June,  at  which  time  the  larT« 
are  approaching  full  size  and  the  older  ones  are  already  going  Into  the  pnpa 
condition.  The  pupal  stage  is  of  short  duration  and  the  moths  commenced  to 
emerge  by  June  28  and  continued  coming  out  for  nearly  a  month.  The  majority 
of  the  moths  had  emerged  by  July  10.  In  late  July  and  early  August  the  tiny 
larvae  of  the  second  brood  may  be  found  working  in  the  terminal  buds,  and,  as 
this  brood  develops,  the  previous  injury  is  duplicated.  The  egg  of  the  moth  is 
a  small,  flat,  yellowish  object  and  seems  to  be  usually  deposited  near  the 
extreme  end  of  tbe  young  tips  so  that  the  larvae  on  hatching  burrow  Immediatelj 
into  the  tender  bud,  and,  as  it  develops,  they  form  a  cavity  from  1  to  3  in.  in 
length.  When  full  grown,  the  insect  pupates  near  the  terminal  end  of  tbe 
infested  tip.  This  burrowing  causes  the  death  of  the  tip,  and.  as  the  needles 
rapidly  turn  brown  and  drop  oflT,  the  Injury  becomes  very  conspicuous.  On  the 
National  Forest  the  principal  injury  occurs  on  jaclE  pine  but  the  Scotch  pine 
and  western  yellow  pine  are  also  affected.  A  considerable  amount  of  parasitism 
is  present  among  the  tip  moths,  a  small,  black  Ichneumon  fly  and  a  cbalcis  flj 
being  the  principal  parasites.*'  An  «[itomophllous  fungus  was  also  at  woiic 
during  1910. 

A  new  sawfly  enemy  of  the  bull  pine  in  Nebraska,  M.  H.  Swenk  {Nebraska 
Sta.  Rpt  1910,  pp.  9S3,  flff8.  18). — In  May,  1910,  reports  were  received  to  the 
effect  that  the  pines  east  of  Crawford  were  being  stripped  of  their  needles  by 
worms.  It  was  found  that  the  region  of  greatest  infestation  lay  in  an  elevated 
portion  of  Pine  Ridge,  east  of  the  town  of  Belmont     ■ 

Specimens  received  and  bred  to  adults  were  found  to  represent  a  new  species 
of  sawfly,  closely  related  to  Diprion  (Lophyrus)  townsendi.  Rearing  cage  ex- 
periments showed  that  the  lar\'8e,  while  preferring  the  foliage  of  the  bull  pine 
or  rock  pine  (Pinus  scoptUorum),  also  fed  eagerly  upon  needles  of  the  clos^y 
related  Austrian  pine  (P.  austriaca)  and  to  a  limited  extent  upon  the  Scotch 
pine  (P.  sylvestris). 

The  larvae  of  this  sawfly  are  conspicuously  gregarious  and  occur  in  bunches 
of  fre6i  25  to  50  or  75  among  the  needles  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  The 
larvae  which  hibernate  in  the  trees  become  active  in  the  spring  and  are  nearly 
full  grown  by  May  1,  at  which  time  the  tops  of  the  trees  have  been  conspicu- 
ously denuded.  By  this  time  they  stop  feeding  to  any  great  extent  in  tlie  day 
time  and  soon  thereafter  begin  dropping  to  the  ground  to  spin  up.  At  the 
time  of  the  author's  first  visit  on  May  29,  the  larvae  were  very  abundant  on  the 
trees  but  were  said  to  be  much  less  so  than  they  had  been  a  week  or  lO  days 
previously.  By  June  10  they  had  almost  disappeared  from  the  trees.  In 
rearing  cages  the  first  larva  spun  up  May  25  and  the  next  on  May  30;  this 
continued  until  June  27  when  the  last  of  09  larvae  spun  its  cocoon. 

Pupation  apparently  begins  in  early  June  and  extends  over  at  least  a  month. 
The  first  adults  were  found  in  the  field  on  June  10  and  by  July  7  and  8  the 
adult  females  were  conunon  on  pine  tips.  A  small  clump  of  young  larvse  of 
the  new  generation  was  found  in  the  field  as  early  as  July  8,  these  probably 
representing  exceedingly  accelerated  individuals,  the  progeny  of  adults  which 
issued  in  early  June.  By  October  27  the  larvae  had  become  half  grown  and  had 
made  very  obvious  defoliations.  About  this  time  they  apparently  cease  actlTe 
feeding  and  do  not  grow  perceptibly  until  the  following  spring.  Hibernation 
takes  place  in  2  distinct  ways,  namely,  as  half  grown  larvae  in  the  trees  and 
as  fully  developed  larvae  tightly  packed  in  cocoons  in  the  ground.  The  larvae 
which  hibernate  in  cocoons  in  the  ground,  at  least  in  part,  are  thought  by  the 
author  to  be  those  which  have  spun  up  after  haying  become^  full  grown  the 
preceding  season.  _, ,  ^OOQlt 
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The  tryphonine  Ichneumonid  Exenterus  lophyri  is  said  to  be  a  powerful 
enemy  of  this  sawfly.  Out  of  60  cocoons  containing  larvse  July  13,  30  were 
found  to  be  parasitized,  this  representing  35  per  cent  of  85  cocoons  examined. 
Two  other  ichneumonids,  namely,  Phygadeuon  (Mastrus)  neodipriofU  and 
P.  iBathymetU)  pattUus,  were  reared  but  were  not  seen  in  the  field  and  are 
thought  to  be  of  Inconsequential  importance.  Several  species  of  tachinlds  were 
found  in  the  Infested  locality,  the  most  common  of  which  was  EupJiorocera 
daripennia.  This  species  emerged  July  1  and  8  from  2  larvee  which  spun  up 
June  11.  An  undetermined  bombyliid  emerged  July  25  from  a  cocoon  collected 
July  & 

Other  natural  enemies  mentioned  are  chipmunks  (Eutamiaa  pallidua),  the 
mountain  pine  grosbeak  (Pinicola  enudeator  montana),  and  western  tanager 
(Piranffa  ludoviciana) .  A  bacterial  disease  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the 
larvse. 

No  practical  means  of  artificial  control  has  been  suggested.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  burning  over  the  grass  and  fallen  needles  in  the  fall  would  control  but 
partially  as  this  species  spins  its  cocoons  chiefiy  In  the  ground  where  it  would 
he  out  of  reach  of  the  fire.  Observations  indicate,  however,  that  the  outbreak 
is  being  brought  under  control  by  the  natural  enemies.  The  author  considers 
it  probable  that  the  affected  area  will  not  be  further  extended  and  that  the 
injury  will  distinctly  abate  in  intensity  during  the  next  season  or  two. 

Some  new  species  of  reared  ichneumon  flies,  H.  L.  Viebeck  (Proc.  U.  8.  Nat. 
Mu8,,  S9  {1911),  pp.  401-408). — ^Eleven  genera  and  as  many  species  are  de- 
scribed as  new  to  science,  namely:  Meteorus  loxoatcgei,  bred  from  Loxoatege 
8ticticali8,  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  8chizopryvmus  phillipH,  bred  from  timothy, 
at  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Chelonus  ahoahoneanorum,  probably  parasitic  on  Argy- 
resthia  sp.,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Apanteles  hetheli,  parasitic  on  Argy- 
resthia  sp.,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Microgaster  comptawB,  bred  from 
Ancylia  comptana,  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Heterospilus  mordellUtenWy  parasitic 
on  Mordellistena  ustulata,  at  Wilmington,  Ohio;  Limnerium  (Horogenes)  dU- 
ooocellellw,  bred  from  Oelechia  discoocellellw ;  Extenterus  lophyri,  reared  from 
Lophyrua  totcnaendi,  at  Crawford,  Nebr. ;  Phygadeuon  {Mnoplex)  argew,  reared 
from  the  cocoon  of  a  species  of  (Hylotoma)  Arge,  at  Marietta,  Ohio;  Phy- 
gadeuon {Polytribax)  paUeacena,  reared'  from  the  chrysalis  of  Hyphantria,  and 
of  Eudamua  (Epargyreua)  tityrua  at  Castle  Rock,  Pa.;  and  Meaochorua  per- 
nicioaua,  bred  from  Loxoatege  aticticaliay  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  and  probably  a 
hyperparasite  of  Apantelea  Iwvicepa. 

Notes  on  some  parasites  of  Agrotis  segetum,  N.  Kubdjumov  {Ruaa.  Eni. 
OlH)zr.,  11  {1911) t  No,  i,  pp.  48-53). — The  parasites  noted  are  Oophihora  aem- 
blidia,  Qonia  capitata,  and  Cnephalia  sp. 

On  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera  collected  by  Mr.  A.  J.  T.  Janse,  Transvaal, 
P.  Camebon  {ATM.  Tranavaal  Una.,  2  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  i75-2i7).— This  paper 
presents  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  new  genera  and  species  of  parasitic 
Hymenoptera,  together  with  records  of  the  hosts  of  a  number. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ChalcidldaB  of  Italy,  L.  Masi  {Bol. 
Lah.  Zool.  Qen.  e  Agr.  R.  Souola  Sup.  Agr.  Portici,  4  {1910),  pp.  5-57,  ftga.  29; 
5  {1911),  pp.  140-171,  flga.  11). — In  continuation  of  2  papers  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  760),  the  third  paper  of  the  series  includes  descriptions  of  6 
new  species,  and  the  fourth  of  a  new  genus  (Merisoides)  and  6  new  species  of 
chalcidid  parasites. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parasites  of  the  olive  fly,  F.  SiL- 
VESTBi  {Bol.  Lah.  Zool.  Oen.  e  Agr.  R.  Scuola  8up,  Agr.  Portici,  4  {1910) t  pp. 
296-306,  flga,  <?). ^Accounts  are  presented  by  G.  Martelli  on  the  biology  of 
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Tischeria  complanella  and  of  Myopiiea  limharda.  See  ateo  a  prevloiw  note 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  59). 

The  zooceddia  of  plants  in  Gennany  and  their  occapants,  edited  by 
E.  H.  RtiBSAAMEN  (Zoologioa,  24  (1911),  No.  61,  pt,  i,  pp.  29S,  pis.  (»,  figs.  S). — 
The  first  paper  of  this  work  (pp.  1-104),  by  F.  Thomas,  consists  of  an  index  of 
the  literature  up  to  the  close  of  1906  on  the  animal  galls  of  Germany  and  their 
occupant&  The  second  paper  (pp.  105-166)  consists  of  a  general  accoont  by  E. 
Ktister  of  animal  galls  and  their  occupants.  The  third  paper  (pp.  167-293), 
by  A.  Nalepa,  is  devoted  to  the  eriophyid  gall  mites,  their  structure,  dev^op- 
ment,  ecology,  and  classification. 

The  animal  kln^rdom. — ^Izodid«,  L.  Q.  NnriCAifN  {Das  TierreicK — /^rodMr. 
Berlin,  1911,  No.  26,  pp.  XVI-\'169,  figs.  76).— In  this  systematic  treatmoit  of 
the  ticks,  the  author  divides  the  family  IxodidsB  into  2  subfamilies,  namely,  tbe 
Ixodime,  including  tbe  sections  Ixodini  and  Argatiul,  and  the  SpelflBorhyncbinfi, 
r^resented  by  the  single  species  Spelworhynchus  prwcursor  described  Ifj 
Neumann  in  1902  from  a  specimoi  collected  from  a  bat  {CaroUia  Jtrevicauda) 
in  Pernambuco. 

The  section  Ixodini  is  divided  into  3  tribes,  namely,  Ixodaria,  including  the 
genus  Ixodes  with  tbe  3  subgenera  Ixodes,  CJeratixodes,  and  Bschatocephalus; 
Rhipicephalaria,  including  the  genera  Rhiplcephalus,  Margaropns,  and  Hya- 
lomma;  and  Amblyommataria,  including  the  genera  Amblyomma,  Aponomma, 
Dermacentor,  and  Hsemaphysalis.  The  section  Argatlni  is  represented  by  tiie 
genera  Argas  and  Omithodoros. 

A  synonjrmical  bibliography  and  description,  together  with  host  and  dis- 
tribution lists,  is  given  for  each  species.  Tables  for  the  separation  of  species, 
a  systematically  arranged  host  list,  and  an  index  are  also  Included. 

The  preparation  of  this  work  was  completed  on  February  29,  1908. 

Ticks:  A  monograph  of  the  Izodoidea,  H.— Izodid«B»  O.  H.  F.  Nttttaix  and 
C.  Wasbubton  (Camtiridge,  1911,  pp.  XIX+105^i8,  pis.  4,  figs.  155).— JThis 
second  part  of  the  authors'  monograph  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  562)  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  dealing  with  the  dassiflcation  of  ticks,  and  the  second  with 
the  genus  Ixodes. 

Under  the  genus  Ixodes  the  authors  give  the  synonymy  and  literature,  and 
keys  for  the  determination  of  the  specldb  based  upon  males,  finales,  nymphs; 
and  larvsB  so  far  as  the  material  at  hand  has  permitted.  Technical  descrip- 
tions of  51  species  which  the  authors  consider  valid  and  of  varieties  and  sob- 
species  follow.  The  synonymy,  iconography,  bibliography,  descriptions  of  the 
stages,  and  geograi^ical  distribution  are  given  for  each  species.  These  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  species  are  followed  by  a  list  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  genus,  a  list  of  condemned  and  doubtful  species  of  Ixodes, 
including  their  synonymy  and  literature,  notes  on  doubtful  species  of  Ixodes, 
and  notes  on  the  biology  of  Ixodes  by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  (pp.  294r-317).  Two  ap- 
pendixes include  reprints  of  papers  (1)  on  The  Process  of  Copulation  in 
Omithodorus  mouhata  (pp.  318-323),  by  6.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  6.  Merrtman,* 
and  (2)  On  the  Adaptation  of  Ticks  to  the  Habits  of  Their  Hosts  (pp.  324-845), 
by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall.^  An  index  to  the  valid  species  of  Ixodes,  together  wiUi  a 
list  of  the  collections  in  which  the  types  are  to  be  found,  is  included. 

Ticks:  A  monograph  of  the  Izodoidea. — ^Bibliography  of  the  Izodoidea, 
G.  H.  F.  Nuttall,  L.  B.  Robinson,  and  W.  F.  Goofeb  {Cambridge,  1911,  pp. 
F/+&8).~This  bibliography,  which  contains  2,004  titles,  deals  with  ticks  and 
their  relation  to  disease.  It  is  arranged  by  authors,  and  Includes  the  date  of 
publication. 

o Parasitology,  4  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  39-44.        oiaitizec  „^_^*^'^- 
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SpirochsBtes,  a  review  of  recent  work  with  some  orlirii^al  observations, 
'W.  C.  BosAZVQiTET  {Philadelphia  and  London,  1911,  pp.  152,  pi.  1,  figs.  90), — 
Beetion  1  of  this  work  (pp.  11-71)  deals  with  the  general  characters  of  spi- 
rochetes. Section  2  (pp.  72-116)  consists  of  systematic  descriptions  of  the 
species.  A  bibliography  of  20  pages  arranged  by  subjects,  species,  etc.,  and  bib- 
liosraphic  and  subject  indexes  are  included  in  the  worlc. 

JL  preliminary  note  on  the  extrusion  of  granules  by  trypanosomes,  W.  B. 
Wbtt  iProc.  Roy,  Boc,  London,  Ber,  B,  84  (1911),  No,  B  568,  pp,  79,  80,  fig,  i).— 
mie  author  has  found  that  at  times  during  the  course  of  an  Infection  certain 
ot  the  trypanosomes  extrude  from  their  bodies  granules  which  are  thrown  off, 
apparently  with  considerable  force,  and  then  appear  to  possess  a  certain  mo- 
tility of  their  own  In  the  blood. 

Spraying  trees  with  sine  arsenite,  E.  E.  Luther  {Better  Fruit,  5  {1911), 
No,  8,  pp.  65,  6^).— It  Is  stated  that  investigations  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  Cal., 
have  shown  that  zinc  arsenlte  can  be  used  on  apples  with  safety,  it  having  been 
fsprayed  as  thick  as  heavy  whitewash  without  the  slightest  Injury.  "  On  small 
field  crops,  such  as  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  it  has  given  no  Injury,  but  on  the 
peach,  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  bean,  the  injury  was 
severe."  It  Is  readily  suspended,  requiring  little  or  no  agitation,  has  a  great 
covering  power,  is  highly  toxic  for  Insects,  and  much  cheaper  than  arsenate  of 
lead.  The  author  states  that  "the  equivalent  of  12  ct&  of  arsenate  of  lead 
can  be  purchased  in  this  material  for  less  than  5  cts." 

Zince  arsenate,  A.  Desflassieux  {Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit,  {Ed,  VEst-Centre),  St 
{1911),  No.  12,  pp,  S58,  S59), — ^The  author  has  found  the  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  zinc  arsenate  as  an  Insecticide  to  be  similar  to  those  from  lead 
arsenate.  Among  the  advantages  that  It  has  over  lead  arsenate,  mention  is 
made  of  Its  lightness,  the  fact  that  even  if  used  in  excess  it  does  not  precipitate 
when  added  to  copper  mixtures,  and  the  absence  of  the  dangerous  action  of  lead 
salts  on  man,  zinc  having  an  emetic  rather  than  toxic  action. 

The  formula,  recommended  consists  of  arsenate  of  soda  200  gm.  and  zinc 
sulphate  475  gm.,  the  latter  to  be  dissolved  In  10  liters  of  water  and  added  to 
the  arsenate  of  soda  dissolved  In  a  few  liters  of  water.  This  stock  solution 
should  be  diluted  to  make  100  liters  or  added  to  a  copper  mixture.  If  desired, 
and  diluted  to  100  liters. 

An  index  to  Circulars  1  to  100  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  R.  P.  Gubbie 
and  A.  N.  Caudell  (17.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bvr.  Ent,  Circ,  100,  pp,  //P).— The  index  of 
these  circulars  Is  preceded  by  a  list  of  Circulars  1  to  100,  with  their  revisions. 
It  is  stated  that  this  list  may  be  considered  final  since  the  policy  of  issuing 
revised  editions  of  circulars,  that  is,  under  the  original  serial  number,  has  been 
discontinued.  For  circulars  which  have  gone  through  one  or  more  revisions 
the  latest  edition  is  the  one  Indexed. 
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Wheat  and  floor  investicrations  {Washington  8ta.  Bui,  100,  pp,  52,  figs,  2), — 
This  bulletin  consists  of  three  parts. 

I.  Analyses  and  tests  of  crops  of  1908  and  1909,  R.  W.  Thatcher,  G.  A. 
OlBon  and  W.  L.  Hadlock  (pp.  3-24). — In  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S. 
R.,  23,  p.  4ffl),  analyses  are  reported  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  Washing- 
ton wheats.  Striking  difTerences  were  not  noted  In  the  samples  of  the  crop  of 
1908  as  compared  with  wheats  previously  analyzed,  though,  in  general,  the 
moisture  content  was  lower.  In  samples  of  the  crop  of  1909  this  was  also 
noticeable,  and  variations  in  the  relative  protein  content  were  significant    Of 
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the  Tarieties  most  commonly  grown  Bluestem  again  headed  the  list  with  the 
highest  protein  cont^it.  Red  Allen  being  next  in  protein  content,  gluten  test, 
and  high  yield  of  flour,  while  Turkey  Red  showed  considerably  lower  average 
protein  content  compared  with  other  varieties  than  in  previous  years,  althon^ 
the  average  wet  gluten  tests  of  the  flour  did  not  show  so  marlced  a  falliD^  off. 
The  continually  lower  rank  held  by  Turkey  Red  wheat  in  protein  content  over 
the  5  years  the  investigations  have  been  carried  on  indicates  that  this  variety 
grown  longer  under  local  conditions  "  tends  to  lose  its  relatively  high  protein 
content  as  compared  with  other  fall-sown  varieties." 

II.  The  composition  and  miUinff  quality  of  Washington  wheats,  R.  W. 
Thatcher  (pp.  25-44).— The  subject  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the  analyses 
of  431  samples  of  wheat  reported  in  this  and  earlier  bulletins,  of  which  349 
samples  represent  the  7  varieties  most  commonly  grown  in  eastern  Washington, 
namely,  Bluestem,  Little  Club,  Turkey  Red,  Jones  Winter  Fife,  Fortyfold,  Red 
Allen,  and  Red  Russian.  Thirteen  represent  macaroni  or  durum  wheat,  and  S 
each  Sonora  and  White  Amber,  the  remainder  being  varieties  grown  in  small 
quantities  or  in  limited  areas. 

Considerable  variations  were  noted  in  the  water  contoit  and  the  nutrients 
present  in  the  different  varieties  and  in  different  samples  of  the  same  variety. 
This  subject,  and  particularly  the  effect  of  rainfall  and  climatic  conditions  on 
protein  ccoitent,  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  wheats  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  with  reference  to  the  broader  question  of  the  effect  of 
climatic  conditions  on  the  composition  of  wheat  In  general,  the  author  be- 
lieves that  there  are  certain  definite  variety  differences  in  composition  which 
can  be  *'  correlated  with  the  habits  of  each  variety  as  to  rapidity  of  ripening, 
and  that  these  variations  are  due  to  the  relative  length  of  rip^iing  period,  as  a 
variety  characteristic,  and,  therefore,  come  under  the  same  general  rule  as  do 
all  other  observed  variations  in  type  or  composition.  Final  conclusions  on  this 
matter  must  be  suspended  until  sufficient  data  as  to  the  ripening  habits  of  the 
different  varieties  have  been  secured." 

III.  A  simple  apparatus  for  determiininff  the  milling  qualities  of  icheatSy  6.  A. 
Olson  (pp.  46-62). — ^An  inexpensive  outfit  for  jnilling  wheat  is  described  and 
tests  reported  in  comparison  with  a  commercial  experimental  mill  which  showed 
that  it  gave  accurate  results,  the  largest  variation  recorded  being  2.8  per  cent 
less  bran  and  shorts  with  Bluestem  wheat  than  was  obtained  with  the  com- 
mercial experimental  mill.  On  an  average  119  samples  representing  differ^it 
varieties  of  Washington  wheats  gave  27.37  per  cent  bran  and  shorts  and  72.77 
per  cent  flour.  Owing  to  the  absorption  of  water  some  of  the  samples  gained 
weight  during  milling,  the  average  amount  being  1.01  per  cent,  and  either 
owing  to  drying  or  unavoidable  losses  other  samples  lost  in  weight,  the  average 
being  1.21  per  cent  The  wide  variations  observed  in  the  yield  of  bran,  shorts, 
and  flour  "  show  the  importance  of  milling  samples  of  wheat  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  different  wheats  which  are  sold." 

Milling  tests  of  wheat  and  baking  tests  of  flour,  J.  T.  Willakd  and  C.  O. 
SWANSON  {Kansas  8ta,  Bui.  ITt,  pp.  29-153,  figs.  25). — Information  is  sum- 
marized regarding  methods  of  cleaning  wheat  followed  in  some  Kansas  mills, 
and  the  results  are  reported  of  experimental  studies  on  the  milling  of  wheat, 
chiefly  of  the  crops  of  1906  and  1907,  and  of  baking  tests  with  the  resulting 
flours.  In  addition,  germinated  wheat  was  compared  with  sound  wheat,  and 
the  milling  and  baking  qualities  of  wheat  as  affected  by  moisture  and  heat 
were  studied.  The  general  purpose  of  the  investigation  has  been  to.  trace,  if 
possible,  connections  between  the  chemical  compositions  of  wheats  and  flours  and 
their  milling  and  baking  qualities.    The  investigations  include  detailed  analyses 
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'  of  about  00  wheats,  with  milling  and  baking  tests,  the  latter  Including  in  many 
cases  comparisons  of  patent,  break,  and  tailings  flour  from  the  same  grinding. 
-A.  considerable  amount  of  milling  and  baking  apparatus  specially  designed  for 
experimental  work  is  described,  including  a  new  design  for  test  baking-pans. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  investigations  show  that  "  the  baking  results 
are  influenced  very  greatly  by  a  large  number  of  details,  and  that  while  the 
glladin-protein  ratio  may  be  of  some  importance  its  effect  may  be  entirely  offset 
by  the  influence  of  other  agencies.  The  special  baking  experiments  recorded 
show  how  easily  results  may  be  modified  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  water  or 
yeast  used,  differences  in  the  extent  of  the  rising,  in  the  working  of  the  dough. 
in  the  fineness  of  the  flour,  in  the  initial  temperature  of  baking,  etc. 

**  The  effect  of  germination  of  wheat  on  the  baking  qualities  of  the  flour 
'wbich  it  may  yield  was  shown  to  be  pronounced,  but  not  of  the  character  that 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Slight  germination  injured  the  bread  but  very 
little.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  bread  making  power  of  wheat  was  very 
marked.  Moist  wheat  dried  at  100°  C.  to  120'*  C.  was  ruined  for  this  purpose." 
Bread  as  made  in  Milan,  E.  Galli  (Rend,  8oc,  Chim.  Ital,,  2.  ser.,  2  {1910), 
pp.  179-184)* — Recommendations  are  made  for  improvements  In  bread  making  in 
Milan,  which  are  based  on  the  results  of  an  exiierimental  study. 

The  bread  question,  J.  S.  Wallace  (Brit.  Med,  Jour,,  1911,  No,  264S,  pp. 
JjfSl,  438). — In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  relative  nutritive  value  of 
bread  of  different  sorts,  particularly  with  reference  to  food  as  a  factor  in 
dental  caries,  experiments  are  reported  on  the  efficiency,  for  the  removal  of 
bacteria  on  teeth,  of  different  sorts  of  food  when  masticated. 

The  author  believes  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  "  No  farinaceous  food- 
stuff in  general  use  in  this  country  is  less  harmful  to  the  teeth  than  bread 
when  eaten  with  butter,  and  no  farinaceous  foodstuff  is  more  beneflcial  from 
the  point  of  view  of  oral  hygiene ;  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  bread  is 
eaten  with  butter  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  crust. 

"The  different  varieties  of  bread  (that  is,  white,  standard,  and  stone-milled) 
make  no  appreciable  difference  in  inducing  dental  caries,  beyond  the  difference 
which  the  physical  differences  of  the  bread  make  in  their  detergent  effects  on 
the  teeth.  .  .  . 

"  The  crust  is  always  preferable  to  the  crumb  in  all  varieties  of  bread. 
Similarly,  toasted  bread  of  any  variety  is  preferable  to  untoasted  bread  of  any 
variety. 

"  The  amount  of  phosphates  or  proteid  absorbed  from  one  kind  of  bread  may 
be  greater  than  from  another  kind.  It  is  said  that  more  phosphates  are  ab- 
sorbed from  white  than  from  coarse  whole-meal  bread.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  dental  carles,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  consequence  whatever." 

The  composition  of  diabetic  foods,  F.  W.  F.  Abnaud  (Brit.  Food  Jour.,  IS 
{1911),  No.  152,  pp.  US,  i^^/).— In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference,  July,  1911,  the  author  reports  and  discusses  the  results  of 
analyses  of  a  number  of  commercial  diabetic  foods.  In  a  majority  of  the 
samples  examined  the  starch  content  was  high,  and  "it  would  appear  to  be 
expedient  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  repression  of  the  business 
carried  on  in  the  sale  of  ordinary  bread  and  flour  as  specially  prepared  diabetic 
foodstuffs,  or  the  composition  of  these  foodstuffs  should  be  declared  to  the 
purchaser." 

The  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  ground  chicken  meat,  H.  W.  HonaHTON 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  3  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  -{97^05 ).— -Chicken  meat 
subjected  to  cold  storage  even  for  a  period  of  5  months,  the  author  concludes 
from  his  extended  analytical  studies,  exhibits  certain  physical  and  chemical 
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cbangeB  which  show  clearly  that  It  is  not  identical  with  fresh  materiaL  The 
cold  storage  meat  was  soft,  in  marked  contrast  to  fresh  chlckoi  meat,  and  had 
a  slightly  characteristic  odor. 

''The  chemical  changes  that  apparently  take  place  in  the  cold-stored  meat 
by  direct  comparison  with  the  original  chicken  meat  are  (1)  slight  variatioiifl 
of  moisture  and  ether  extract;  (2)  a  small  increase  of  ammonia,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  light  chicken  meat;  (3)  a  decided  increase  of  water-solnble 
nitrogen,  total  solids,  and  organic  extractives  in  the  light  chicken  meat,  with 
a  slight  decrease  of  the  same  constituents  in  the  dark  meat;  (4)  a  decrease 
of  coagulable  nitrogen  in  both  varieties  of  chicken  meat  during  the  first  90 
days,  followed  by  a  rise  which  did  not  reach  that  of  the  fresh  sample ;  (5)  an 
increase  of  amino  acids  in  both  kinds  of  chicken  meat,  with  an  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  proteoses  and  peptones  respectively  in  the  light  and  dark 
chicken  meat 

"An  increase  of  soluble  phosphorus  was  indicated  during  the  first  90  dajs 
of  the  storage  period,  which  was  more  marked  in  the  dark  meat  than  in  the 
light  meat  In  the  cold-stored  samples  a  little  volatile  sulphur  was  found, 
none  being  detected  In  the  fresh  meat.  The  analyses  of  chicken  fat  indicated 
a  fairly  constant  composition,  but  in  the  chicken  meat  fat  of  the  cold-stored 
chicken  the  iodin  number  increased  regularly  while  the  index  of  refracti<ni 
decreased  slightly. 

"The  alteration  particularly  noticed  in  the  light  meat  was  inhibited  to  a 
certain  extent  by  storing  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxld,  accompanied  by 
an  increased  production  of  proteoses,  peptones,  and  amino  acids.  The  initial 
increased  production  of  these  nitrogen  bodies  is  probably  due  to  enzymic  action 
during  the  first  30  days  at  12*  G. 

"The  enzyms  detected  were  peroxidase,  catalase,  protase  similar  to  trypstn, 
invertase,  and  a  nitrate-reducing  enzym." 

The  inspection  of  fish  at  the  Paris  central  market,  Blajtchabd  (Hyg. 
Viande  et  Lait,  5  (1911),  Nog.  5,  pp.  149-157,  flgs.  10;  5,  pp.  283-28P,  figt. 
11;  7,  pp.  404-411,  figs.  11;  8,  pp.  466-474,  flgs.  12). — Illustrated  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  fish  found  in  the  Paris  market. 

The  composition  of  the  apple  as  affected  by  irrigation,  0.  R  Bsadlet 
(Jour.  Indus,  atid  Engin.  Chem,,  S  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  496,  -JP?).— In  general, 
the  results  showed  that  apples  from  irrigated  plats  had  a  somewhat  higher 
moisture  content  and  consequently  lower  total  solids,  but  higher  percentages 
of  sugar,  than  apples  from  unirrigated  plata 

"The  protein  content  of  the  peelings  tested  averaged  0.70  per  c«it  while 
that  of  the  edible  portion  was  0.20  per  cent  Only  traces  of  starch  were  present 
in  the  samples  tested. 

.  The  abuse  of  sweetmeats,  A.  Hopbwell-Smith  {Brit.  Med.  Jour^  1911,  No. 
264S,  pp.  4SS-442,  dgms.  2). — ^An  experimental  study  is  reported  of  the  effects 
of  confectionery,  Including  chocolate,  upon  caries-forming  bacteria.  The  cod- 
cluslons  reached  were  not  favorable  to  the  use  of  sweetmeats,  particularly  by 
childroi. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Food  accessories,  stimulants,  and  narcotics,  G.  Habtwich  (Di^  Mensch- 
lichen  OenussmitteJ.  Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  XJV+878,  pis.  24,  figs.  168).— The 
author  has  Included  In  this  volume  a  large  amount  of  data  regarding  the  origin, 
history,  use,  and  effects  of  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  and 
mat6,  as  well  as  Information  of  the  same  sort  regarding  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics used  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  food  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  administration,  F.  H 
DuNLAP  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.t  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  I4S,  pp.  42). — In  this  digest  of  data 
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the  English  pure  food  laws  are  listed,  terms  defined,  administration  work  and 
methods  of  enforcement  considered,  and  the  principal  food  laws  discussed  in 
some  detaiL 

Notices  of  judgment  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr-,  Notices  of  Judgment  X0S5,  pp.  S; 
1036-1040,  p.  1  each;  IO4I-IO42,  pp.  2  each;  lO^S,  pp.  7;  lOJ^h  PP-  8;  1045,  pp.  6; 
1046-1048,  p.  1  each;  1049,  pp.  10). — ^These  notices  of  Judgment  have  to  do  with 
the  adulteration  of  mushrooms,  "  creme  wafels,"  preserved  whole  eggs,  tomato 
catsup,  frozen  eggs,  and  black  olives ;  the  misbranding  of  sugar  com  flakes  and 
two  drug  products — "  radlo-sulpho  '*  and  "  radlo-sulpho  brew  " ;  the  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  cider  vinegar,  preserved  peach,  apple,  and  sugar,  special 
wild  cherry  soda  water  flavor,  pistachio  extract,  and  grape  Juice;  and  the 
alleged  misbranding  of  oxidin. 

Beport  of  the  dlTislon  of  food  and  drugs,  R.  B.  FiTz-RAinx>LPH  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Bd.  Health  N.  J.,  34  {19 JO),  pp.  199-231).— Inspection  and  other  work  of  this 
division  Is  summarized. 

Food  and  feeding  in  health  and  disease— a  manual  of  practical  dietetics, 
C.  Watson  ( Edinburgh  and  London,  1910,  pp.  XVI-\-638,  pis.  17,  dgms,  8).— 
This  volume  contains  chapters  on  food  and  its  functions,  different  groups  of 
foodstuffs,  patent,  proprietary,  and  predigested  foods,  diet  for  persons  of  differ- 
ent ages,  and  other  general  topics,  as  well  as  on  diet  in  diseases  of  different 
sorts,  diet  cures,  and  similar  subjects. 

In  an  appendix  the  author  has  reprinted  the  results  of  investigations  carried 
on  by  himself  and  his  associat:es  regarding  the  effet:ts  of  diet  on  the  structure  of 
animal  tissues. 

The  volume  is  provided  with  a  comprehensive  index. 

Food  and  feeding,  R.  Sattndby  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2630,  pp.  1218^ 
1221). — ^A  summary  of  data,  and  discussion  of  dietary  Sfystems  of  different  sorts. 

The  feeding  of  necessitous  children  {Lancet  [London],  1911,  II,  No.  4,  pp. 
239,  24O). — ^A  brief  summary,  based  on  a  report  by  D.  Forbes  and  J.  Lambert, 
of  the  results  obtained  in  feeding  needy  school  children.  According  to  the  data 
summarized,  often  the  flrst  gain  which  an  ill-nourished  child  makes  on  being 
properly  fed  is  In  height. 

The  cost  of  living,  salaries,  and  wages  in  Trieste  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  M.  Albebti  {II  coato  della  vita,  i  aalari  e  le  paghe  a  Trieste  nelV 
ultimo  Quarto  di  secolo.  Trieste,  1911;  rev.  in  Economist,  73  {1911),  No.  3545, 
pp.  297,  298). — Information  is  given  regarding  the  kinds  of  food  used,  as  well  as 
statistical  and  other  data  such  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  title.  •>. 

Housekeeping  efficiency,  O.  and  Maby  Basnabd  {Housekeeping  Expt.  8ta.  ) 
iCotm.]  Buls.  11,  pp.  20,  pis.  3;  12,  pp.  20,  figs.  5). — Increased  efficiency  through    y 
correct  house  planning,  the  use  of  conveniences  and  labor-saving  devices,  and    ' 
the  elimination  of  needless  work  are  discussed,  and  data  recorded  regarding  the 
actual  labor  involved  in  performing  a  definite  task  by  different  methods. 

Soyer's  paper-bag  cookery,  N.  Sotsb  {New  York,  1911,  Amer.  Ed.,  pp. 
130). — ^A  method  of  cooking  meats  and  other  foods  enclosed  in  specially  prepared 
paper  bags  is  described,  which  it  is  claimed  is  economical  of  time,  labor,  and 
fuel,  and  which  retains  flavors.  Many  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  individual 
dishes  are  given. 

Paper^bag  cookery,  J.  L.  Gbiffiths  {DaUy  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  £f.], 
14  {1911),  No.  163,  pp.  206,  207).— A  summary  of  data  on  the  system  of  cookery 
referred  to  above. 

Paper-bag  cookery,  R.  Wsstaoott  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fif.],  14 
{1911),  No.  206,  p.  1009).— A  note  regarding  the  bags  used  in  this  method  of 
cookery. 
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Feediner  experiments  with  isolated  food  substances,  T.  B.  Osborne,  L.  B. 
Mendel,  and  Edna  L.  Febbt  (Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  Pub.  156.  1911,  pp.  3^, 
fig.  1,  dgms.  21). — In  this  pai)er,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  progress  report, 
problems  of  nutrition  are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  newer  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  structure  of  proteins.  "The  possibilities  of  protein  synthesis  in 
animals  and  the  conditions  which  this  postulates;  the  significance  of  the  avail- 
ability, pulatability,  and  physical  texture  of  the  food  intake;  the  suggested 
role  of  various  accessories — inorganic  salts,  lipoids,  etc. ;  the  distinction  between 
the  nutritive  demands  during  the  period  of  growth  and  those  of  later  adult 
life,  are  brought  within  the  range  of  discussion." 

A  large  number  of  experiments  are  reported  with  white  rats  to  determine 
whether  animals  can  be  maintained  in  nitrogen  equilibrium  and  health  for 
long  periods  on  a  diet  consisting  of  a  constant  mixture  of  pure  foodstuffs, 
Including  a  single  proteid.  "  Numerous  exi;)eriments  are  reported  in  whicb 
casein  formed  the  sole  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  dietary.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  shown  that  the  make-up  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  diet 
exercises  an  influential  effect  on  the  nutritive  efllciency  of  the  dietary.  From 
the  experience  thus  gained  a  *  basal '  ration  was  constructed  on  which  rats  were 
kept  many  months  in  good  health.  Some  of  these  experiments  in  which  the 
animals  exhibited  no  noteworthy  alterations  in  weight  and  showed  a  good 
gain  In  nitrogen  are,  as  far  as  the  authors  are  aware,  the  most  anccessfc! 
recorded  attempts  at  artificial  nutrition  with  a  constant  mixture  of  puK 
foodstuffs,  containing  only  a  single  protein.  '  Satisfactory  experience  alSD 
followed  the  gradual  complete  substitution  of  the  casein  by  other  proteins,  one 
animal  continuing  more  than  217  days  on  a  diet  in  which  the  sole  protein  was 
glutenin." 

Relation  between  the  digestibility  and  the  retention  of  ingested  proteins, 
D.  D.  Van  Slyke  and  G.  F.  White  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  .Vo.  3-.J,  pp. 
219-229). — The  rate  of  nitrogen  excretion  was  studied  on  different  diets  by  col- 
lecting urine  at  intervals  and  determining  its  nitrogen  content,  the  rate  of 
nitrogen  excreticm  being  taken  as  an  idex  of  the  rate  of  absorption  in  tl^ 
intestine.  Adding  starch  to  the  diet  decreased  the  rate  of  nitrogen  metabolism 
but  did  not  affect  the  completeness  of  absorption.  With  the  foods  tested  nitro- 
gen excretion  occurred  most  rapidly  after  the  ingestion  of  cod.  The  lower 
cleavage  products  appear  to  be  less  capable  than  the  higher  cleavage  products  of 
maintaining  nitrogen  equilibrium. 

The  chemical  and  energy  transformations  in  the  dog  after  the  ingestion 
of  different  quantities  of  meat,  H.  B.  Williams,  J.  A.  Riche,  and  G.  LrsK 
(Proc.  8oc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  8  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  61,  62).— Experimental 
data  are  summarized  and  briefly  discussed. 

Calcium  metabolism. — ^11,  The  calcium  content  of  human  blood  after  oral 
administration  of  large  doses  of  calcium,  N.  Voorhoeve  (Biochetn.  Zischr^ 
32  {1911),  No.  5-6,  pp.  394-409). ^The  daily  administration  of  2.727  gm.  of 
calcium  oxid  in  the  form  of  lactate  or  chlorid  increased  the  calcium  content  of 
the  blood  of  a  man  on  a  diet  rich  in  calcium.  Under  similar  conditions  0.545 
gm.  of  calcium  oxid  did  not  cause  a  very  appreciable  increase. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  the 
intestinal  tract — ^their  I'elation  to  therapeutics,  A.  I.  I^ndall  (Jour.  Med. 
Research,  25  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  117-187). — EYom  a  consideration  of  available 
data  and  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  with  infants  with  bacillary 
dysentery,  the  author  concludes  that  carbohydrates  protect  protein  in  bacterial 
growth,  a  conclusion  similar  to  a  theory  quite  commonly  accepted  in  animal 
nutrition. 
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"  Bacteria  in  the  presence  of  protein,  or  protein  decomposition  products,  and 
fermentable  carbohydrate  act  ui)on  the  carbohydrate  In  preference  to  the 
protein,  because  utilizable  carbohydrate  shields  protein  from  bacterial  attack.*' 

The  data  presented  are  discussed  chiefly  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
diet  in  disease. 

"  The  harmful  effects  of  bacteria  are  associated  to  a  considerable  degree  with 
their  action  upon  protein;  it  can  be  shown  experimentally  that  the  organism 
concerned  in  the  production  of  bacillary  dysentery  act  thus,  and  it  can  further 
be  shown  that  the  introduction  of  utilizable  carbohydrate  tends  to  prevent  this 
elaboration  of  putrefactive  or  toxic  products." 

A  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  paper. 

The  effect  of  the  environment  of  carbonated  beverages  on  bacteria,  C.  O. 
Young  and  X.  P.  Sherwood  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  S  {1911),  No.  7,  pp. 
495,  4^6). — Investigations  were  undertaken  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
pathogenic  organism  could  withstand  the  unfavorable  environment  of  bottled 
carbonated  beverages  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  reach  the  consumer.  It 
was  found  that  the  number  of  organisms  in  the  beverages  examined  was 
extremely  small  except  for  those  which  had  been  introduced. 

''There  was  a  decided  reduction  In  number  of  the  organisms  introduced, 
owing  to  standing  244  hours  uncarbonated. 

"  There  was  a  very  marked  reduction  in  numbers  of  all  three  organisms  in- 
troduced, and  especially  of  Bddllus  typhosus,  owing  to  conditions  existing  in 
the  carbonated  bottles. 

"  There  was  not  a  complete  killing  out  of  the  organisms  introduced,  during  the 
entire  experiment. 

"B.  prodigiosus  and  B.  coli  seemed  to  be  somewhat  more  hardy  than  B. 
typhosus. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  longevity  of  B.  iypJiosus  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  virulence  of  the  organism,  and  as  the  results  above  show  that  some  of  the 
organism  will  live  longer  than  the  beverage  is  normally  on  the  market,  the 
manufacturer  should  not  depend  upon  the  percentage  of  reduction  caused  by  the 
carbon  dioxid  and  other  substances  used. 

"  From  the  observation  that  the  most  hardy  individuals  can  resist  these  ad- 
verse conditions  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  logical  conclusion  is 
that  no  water  should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  carbonated  drink  that  Is 
in  the  least  suspicious,  and  if  a  doubtful  water  is  the  only  source  of  supply, 
this  should  be  subjected  to  treatment  by  some  method  of  sterilization  with 
subsequent  filtration  through  a  trustworthy  and  efficient  filter." 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  rice  diet  and  of  inanition  on  the  production  of 
multiple  neuritis  of  fowls  and  the  bearing  thereof  on  the  etiologry  of  beri- 
beri, W.  P.  Chamberlain,  H.  D.  Bloombergh,  and  E.  D.  Kilbourne  {Philippine 
Jour.  8ci.,  B.  Med.  Sd.,  6  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  177-209,  pis.  4,  dgms.  5).— From 
the  expOTimental  evidence  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  fowls  developed 
multiple  neuritis  "when  fed  exclusively  on  polished  rice,  whether  Filipino  No. 
1  or  Saigon  choice  rice  is  used.  .  .  . 

"Those  fowls  that  voluntarily  eat  heartily  of  polished  rice  are  able  thereby 
to  maintain  their  body  weight  and  to  defer  or  to  prevent  the  development  of 
multiple  neuritis. 

"  The  administration  of  certain  Inorganic  salts  of  phosphorus  and  of  potas- 
sium, either  alone  or  combined,  to  fowls  subsisting  on  polished  rice  neither  pre- 
vented multiple  neuritis  nor  deferred  its  onset." 

Fowls  fed  unhusked  rice,  or  undermined  (unpolished)  rice,  did  not  acquire 
the  disease,  nor  did  those  fed  on  undermined  rice  combined  with  large  amounts 
of  sodium  chlorld. 
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"Fowls  from  which  all  food  is  withheld  and  only  water  allowed,  develop 
multiple  neuritis  in  some  casesi 

"  Fowls  starved  on  reduced  amounts  of  a  neoritis-preventing  undermined 
rice  acquire  multiple  neuritis  in  some  cases.  .  .  . 

"  The  signs,  symptoms,  and  nerve  appearances  are  identical  in  nearitls  pro- 
duced by  inanition  and  in  that  caused  by  feeding  polished  rica  .  .  . 

"  In  neuritis-producing  rice  and  in  beriberi-producing  dietaries  both  the 
phosphorus  and  the  potassium  are  markedly  reduced  in  amount,  the  latter  in 
greater  degree  than  the  former. 

"As  an  index  of  the  beriberi-producing  power  of  a  given  rice,  reduction  in  the 
potassium  content  is  ivobably  quite  as  reliable  as  reduction  in  the  phoSpboFus 
content" 

Practical  experiences  with  beriberi  and  unpolished  rice  in  the  Philippines, 
V.  G.  Heiseb  iPhUippine  Jour,  8ci.,  B.  Med.  Sci.,  6  (1911),  Vo.  S,  pp.  229-«W).— 
Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  efforts  made  to  encourage  the  use  of 
unpolished  rice  in  the  Philippines  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it 

For  purposes  of  convenience  "a  rice  containing  less  than  0.4  per  cent  of 
phosphorus  pentoxid  is  regarded  as  polished  and  that  which  contains  a  greater 
percentage  of  phosphorus  pentoxid  as  unpolished  rice." 

An  attempt  to  secure  legislation  regarding  the  use  of  nnpolished  rice  in  the 
Philippines  is  briefly  discussed. 

Studies  on  the  protective  power  of  bran  in  a  polished  rioe  diet,  K  Bkeaubat 
(Bui.  Soc.  Path.  Exot.,  4  (1911),  ^o.  7,  pp.  498-502)  .—In  experiments  with 
chickens  rice  bran  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  rice 
bran  exercised  a  protective  effect  A  study  of  the  nitrogen  content  showed  that 
the  protective  power  was  not  directly  ascrlbable  to  the  additional  amount  of 
nitrogen  supplied.  The  absence  of  fat,  cellulose,  starch,  etc.,  in  the  extract 
was  additional  evidence  of  the  inactivity  of  these  substances  in  preventing  dis- 
ease ascrlbable  to  the  use  of  polished  rice  in  large  proportion. 

Digestion  in  fever,  J.  B.  Nichols  (Amer.  Jour.  Med.  flfd,  142  (1911),  Julp, 
pp.  93-95). — From  a  summary  of  data  on  the  subject  the  author  concludes  that 
the  average  reduction  of  digestion  during  fever  is  not  over  5  to  10  pw  cent 
The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  feeding  in  fever  is  discussed. 

Organic  matter  in  the  expired  breath,  M.  J.  Rosenau  and  H.  L.  Aiioas 
(Jour.  Med.  Research,  25  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S5-^4,  figs.  5). — ^Using  the  reaction 
of  anaphylaxis,  the  authors  conclude  from  experiments  in  which  the  liquid 
obtained  by  condensing  the  moisture  from  the  expired  breath  of  man  was 
Injected  into  guinea  pigs  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  expired  breath 
has  been  demonstrated. 

"The  logical  conclusion  from  our  results  is  that  protein  substances  tmder 
certain  circumstances  may  be  volatile.  It  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  complex 
molecule  should  possess  the  power  of  passing  into  the  air  in  a  gasseous  form. 
The  volatility,  however,  now  in  question  may  resemble  that  solubility  which 
deals  with  particles  in  suspension  in  a  physico-chemical  state  (colloidal  sas- 
pension).  The  protein  may  simply  be  carried  over  in  *  solution'  in  the  watery 
vapor. 

"  Our  experiments  are  too  few  to  state  that  albuminous  substances  such  as 
egg  white,  milk,  or  blood  serum  in  vitro  is  'volatile.'  However,  they  are 
sufficiently  suggestive  to  stimulate  further  work  along  this  Una" 

A  few  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  time,  temperature,  adds,  and 
alkalis  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  expired  breath  are  recorded,  but  the 
data  are  regarded  as  too  limited  to  warrant  conclusions.  "  It  is  of  practical 
importance  to  collect  further  information  along  these  lines.    It  would  also  be 
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Interesting  to  study  the  organic  matter  in  the  expired  breath  in  health  and 
disease;  In  different  ages,  etc.  .  .  . 

**  The  fact  that  the  expired  breath  contains  definite  amounts  of  specific 
organic  substances  will  also  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  problems  of 
ventilation  and  the  effects  of  vitiated  air.  There  has  recently  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  the  ill  effects  of  vitiated  air  as  due  to  the  increased  tem- 
perature and  moisture,  but  it  is  now  apparent  that  there  are  other  factors 
w^Mch  must  be  taken  into  account" 

A.  respiration  calorimeter  of  the  Atwater-Bosa-Benedict  type  designed  for 
nse  with  do^s  and  children;  with  demonstration,  H.  B.  Williams  (Proc,  Soc, 
Expi,  Biol,  and  Med,,  8  (1911),  No.  S,  p.  61). — A  brief  account  of  the  complex 
tlon  of  a  respiration  calorimeter  of  suitable  size,  and  with  special  modifica- 
tions, for  the  study  of  the  gaseous  exchange  and  energy  metabolism  of  infants 
and  small  animals. 

Orlcrin  and  development  of  the  nutrition  investigations  of  the  Office  of 
Xixi>eTiment  Stations,  G.  F.  Lanowobtht  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr,,  Office  Expt.  Bias. 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  449-460), — ^Barly  nutrition  work  in  the  "United  States  is  consid- 
ered as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  nutrition  work  of  this  Department,  its  scope, 
the  number  and  character  of  the  publications  which  have  been  issued,  and  the 
practical  results  of  the  investigations. 

ANIMAL  FRODVCTIOir. 

Iiectures  on  biology,  C.  Thesing,  trans,  by  W.  B.  Boelteb  (London,  1910, 
pp.  Vni+SS4;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  86  (1911),  No.  2172,  pp.  510,  511).— 
This  is  a  translation  of  a  German  work  (Biologische  Streifzfige),  which  is  a 
modem  presentation  of  the  biological  investigations  on  variation,  heredity,  and 
adaptation,  with  a  discussion  of  their  value  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy. 
Parthenogenesis,  A.  L^caillon  (Bui.  Bci.  Fra/nce  et  Belg.,  44  (1910),  No.  S, 
pp.  235-237). — ^A  discussion  of  natural  rudimentary  parthenogenesis,  total  par- 
thenogenesis, and  studies  of  experimental  parthenogenesis  in  differait  species  of 
animals.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  germinal  transplantation  in  vertebrates,  W.  El  Castle  and  J.  0.  Phil- 
lips (Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  PuJ).  144,  1911,  pp.  26,  pis.  2). — This  contains 
further  details  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  669)  on  transplanting  undeveloped  ovaries  in 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  and  of  testicles  in  rats.  In  the  guinea  pigs  there  were 
2  cases  where  young  were  produced  from  the  grafted  tissue.  The  influence  of 
the  foster  mother  was  negative  in  one  case,  and  the  other  case  was  rejected 
because  the  apparent  positive  evidence  can  be  accounted  for  as  a  recessive 
character. 

The  authors  review  the  work  of  other  investigations  on  ovarian  and  testicular 
transplantation  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  676)  in  poultry,  mammals,  and  human  beings. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  evidence  of  some  influence  on  offspring  from  engrafted  ovarian  tissue, 
C.  C.  GuTHBiB  (Science,  n.  ser.,  S3  (1911),  No.  856,  pp.  816^19). —A  discussion 
of  the  work  of  Castle,  noted  above. 

The  transplantation  of  ovaries  in  chickens,  0.  B.  Davenpobt  (Jour,  Morph., 
22  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  111^122). — ^The  author  performed  6  experiments  in  remov- 
ing ovaries  of  h^is  and  transplanting  them  to  dissimilar  hens,  but  found  no 
evidence  that  the  engrafted  ovary  ever  became  functional,  as  the  more  or  less 
completely  extirpated  ovary  regenerated  and  produced  an  abundance  of  eggs. 
There  was  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  soma  of  the  foster  mother  by  the  intro- 
duced germ  plasm.  ^  I 
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The  fate  of  ovarian  tisflmes  when  planted  on  different  organs,  C.  R.  Stock- 
ABD  (Arch.  Entioickl  Alech,  Organ.,  32  (1911),  pt,  2,  pp.  298^07,  pts.  3,  pgn.  2).— 
With  guiDea  pigs  transplanted  ovarian  tissue  did  not  live  long,  though  longer 
when  planted  into  the  testicles  than  in  the  other  organs.  Tlie  fate  of  the  trans- 
planted tissues  of  salamanders  deiiended  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  organ 
upon  which  the  tissue  was  transplanted. 

The  regulatory  process  in  organisms,  C.  M.  Child  (Jour.  Morph.^  22  {1911), 
No.  2,  pp.  171-222). — ^A  discussion  of  the  significance  of  important  work  bj 
different  investigators  on  a  wide  range  of  phenomena  of  plants  and  animals. 
commonly  called  "  regulation."  The  organism  is  regarded  as  a  physicoKrhemical 
system,  with  no  necessity  of  assuming  entelechy  or  other  vitalistic  hypothes^. 
The  processes  of  metabolism  In  the  single  cell,  known  as  chemical  reactions,  are 
considered  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  regulation  of  vital  organs,  regeneratlcm 
of  lost  parts,  and  reproduction ;  the  processes  of  physiological  equilibrium  and 
equilibration  constituting  the  phenomena  of  regulation,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  life. 

"All  of  our  exi)erimental  investigations  of  living  organisms  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  regulation  in  one  way  or  another.  In  fact,  there 
are  only  two  possible  methods  of  investigating  and  analyzing  the  phenomena  of 
life;  one  is  concerned  with  regulation  in  the  living  organism,  the  other  with 
the  observation  and  analysis  of  results  of  stopping  the  life  processes  at  this  or 
that  particular  point." 

Further  remarks  on  the  chemical  mechanics  of  cell  division,  T.  B.  Robekt- 
SON  (Arch.  Entwickl.  Mech.  Organ.,  32  (1911),  pt.  2,  pp.  308-313). — Various 
sources  of  error  in  McClendon's  experiments  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  575)  are  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  shown  that  oil  droplets  do  not  divide  in  alcohol-water  mixtures 
containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  alcohol  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
alcohol  and  not  because  they  are  submerged.  Results  of  the  author's  experi- 
ments convince  him  that  cell  division  is  attributable  to  an  equatorial  diminu- 
tion of  surface  tension,  and  he  states  that  cell  division  due  to  an  equatorial 
increase  in  surface  tension  is  hydromechanically  untenable. 

Mitoklnetism  in  the  mitotic  spindle  and  in  the  polyasters,  M.  Hastoo 
(Arch.  Entwickl.  Mech.  Organ.,  27  (1909),  pt.  1,  pp.  lJ^l-11,5,  figs,  fi).— A  reply 
to  objections  which  have  been  raised  by  Baltzer  to  the  author's  account  of  the 
forces  involved  in  mitosis. 

The  continuity  of  mitochondria  through  successive  generations  and  its 
significance,  M.  E.  Faur4-Fbemiet  (Anat.  Anz.,  36  (1910),  No.  5-7,  pp. 
186-191,  flga.  3;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1911,  No,  2,  p. 
190). — The  development  of  mitochondria  was  found  to  accompany  cell  division 
and  a  continuity  was  thus  established.  There  Is  a  discussion  as  to  their 
importance  as  carriers  of  heredity. 

Some  cytologrical  corrections,  L.  O.  Bragg  (Amer.  Breeders  Mag.,  2  (1911), 
No.  1,  pp.  74-76). — ^The  three  errors  referred  to,  which  still  pass  as  facts  in 
most  text-books  on  cytology  and  heredity,  are  (1)  that  there  are  a  specific 
number  of  chromosomes  in  the  germ  cells  of  organisms,  (2)  that  the  gametes 
have  an  equal  number  of  chromosomes,  and  (3)  that  the  chromosomes  may  be 
used  by  the  taxonomist  In  classification. 

Chromosomes  as  bearers  of  heredity,  H.  E.  Zieoleb  (Jahresh.  Ver.  Voter- 
land.  Naturk.  Wurttemh.,  67  (1911),  pp.  488-495,  figs.  ^ ) .— Afllrmatl ve  evidence 
Is  cited  to  substantiate  the  view  that  Inherited  traits  are  chiefly  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  chromosomes.  Examples  are  given  of  the  possible  combinations 
and  probable  percentages  of  inheritance  of  characteristics,  assuming  that  the 
germ  cells  of  both  parents  contain  12  chromosomes  each. 
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Studies  on  chromosomes. — ^VII,  A  review  of  the  chromosomes  of  Nezera; 
VT-itli  some  more  greneral  considerations,  £.  B.  Wilson  (Jour,  Morph.,  22 
{1911),  No.  1,  pp,  71-110,  pi,  i,  flffs,  9). — ^In  the  latter  part  of  this  paper  the 
nutlior  summarizes,  under  the  following  headings,  the  work  on  chromosomes 
wliich  he  has  reported  at  various  times  and  places  for  the  past  6  years: 
(1)  The  idiochromosomes,  (2)  composition  and  origin  of  the  X  Y  pair,  (3) 
mcMiifications  of  the  X  element,  (4)  sex  limited  heredity,  and  (5)  secondary 
sexual  cbaract eristics. 

Though  believing  that  in  the  chromosomes  we  have  the  mechanism  which 
may  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  he  does  not  think  that  they 
are  the  exclusive  factors  of  determination.  Sex  limited  heredity  is  seen  to  run 
parallel  to  the  distribution  of  definite  structural  elements,  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  consistency  of  the  chromosome  relation  in  the  species.  Skepticism 
regarding  it  is  said  to  have  no  justification,  though  individual  fluctuations  do 
occur. 

[The  inheritance  of  complex  growth  forms,  such  as  stature,  and  Mendel's 
tlieory,}  J.  Bbownlee  (Proc.  Roy,  8oc.  Ed4nh.,  31  (1910-11),  No.  2,  pp.  251- 
256). — The  inheritance  of  complexes  is  illustrated  by  assuming  a  simple  case 
where  two  races  mix  in  equal  numbers  and  the  property  in  question  depends 
upon  two  elements,  and  it  is  thereby  shown  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
antagonistic  between  the  evidence  advanced  by  the  biometrlcians  and  the 
Mendellan  theory. 

"If  the  inheritance  of  stature  depends  upon  a  Mendellan  mechanism,  then 
the  distribution  of  the  population  as  regards  height  will  be  that  which  is 
actually  found,  namely,  a  distribution  closely  represented  by  the  normal  curve. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  values  of  the  coeflacients  of  inheritance  found  by  Sir 
Francis  Galton  and  Professor  Pearson  which  can  not  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  Mendellan  inheritance." 

The  inheritance  of  the  peculiar  pigmentation  of  the  Silky  fowl,  W.  Bate- 
son  and  R.  C.  Pdnnett  (Jour.  Qeneiics,  1  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  185-203) .—This  is 
a  study  of  the  Inheritance  of  the  black  pigment  which  is  generally  distributed 
among  most  of  the  mesodermal  tissues  of  the  body  In  Silky  fowls. 

Offspring  of  a  Silky  hen  crossed  with  a  Brown  Leghorn  male  which  never 
had  this  pigment  possessed  but  little  pigmentation,  whereas  those  of  the  re- 
ciprocal crosses  were -strongly  pigmented. 

On  breeding  the  Fi  birds  together  there  resulted  chicks  of  various  grades  of 
pigmentation,  ranging  from  the  deepest  pigment  to  none  at  all.  The  B\  genera- 
tion, however,  presented  certain  distinctions  according  as  a  pigmented  or  non- 
pigmented  Fi  hen  was  used.  When  the  Fi  female  was  crossed  with  the  Brown 
Leghorn  male  none  of  the  offspring  was  deeply  pigmented,  and  this  was  true 
for  the  pigmented  Fi  female  as  well  as  for  the  unplgmented.  But  when  the  Fi 
male  was  crossed  with  a  Brown  Leghorn  female  about  1  in  8  of  the  offspring 
was  deeply  pigmented,  and  these  were  always  females.  Apparently  there  was 
a  pigmentation  factor,  an  inhibition  factor,  and  a  sex  factor. 

The  Brown  Leghorn  male  was  homozygous  for  the  inhibiting  factor,  and 
the  female  is,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  authors,  always  heterozygous 
for  this  factor.  Because  of  certain  exceptions  to  these  results  the  authors  are 
inclined  to  think  that  upon  occasion  the  repulsion  between  factors  may  be 
Imperfect,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  this  imperfection  is  sporadic  or  a 
l>art  of  some  orderly  scheme. 

A  Silky  male  was  mated  to  a  white  Rosecomb  bantam^  and  the  results  show 
that  although  the  strain  of  Brown  Jjeghoms  was  homogeneous  in  respect  to 
the  factor  modifying  pigmentation,  yet  its  behavior  with  regard  to  the  Silky 
pigmentations  was  not  necessarily  typical  of  breeds  with  unplgmented  shank^Qlc 
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On  the  inheritance  of  the  webf oot  character  in  piir^ons,  J-  L.  Bonhote 
(Proc.  ZooU  Soc.  London,  1911,  J,  pp.  14-19,  ftffs.  £).— A  report  of  work  which 
confirms  the  resalts  of  others  that  the  webfoot  behaved  as  a  Mendelian  re- 
cessive, but  in  which  the  normal  course  of  Mendelian  inheritance  was  distorted 
when  two  strains  of  webfeet  were  mated,  although  each  strain  by  itself  bred 
true.  "We  must,  therefore,  be  driven  back  to  the  suggestion  that  a  factor 
composed  of  two  parts  (cryptomeres),  one  of  which  is  contained  in  each  strain, 
causes  the  web  to  be  suppressed  or  concealed." 

[Experiments  In  pheasant  breeding],  R.  H.  Thomas  {Proc.  Zool.  Boa,  Lon- 
don,  1911,  J,  pp,  &-^). — Tliaumalea  obsoura  appeared  to  be  a  hybrid  recessive 
mutation,  breeding  true,  and  was  produced  by  crossing  T.  amhenti  and  7.  pida, 
"  By  whatever  name  it  is  called,  this  hybrid  is  undoubtedly  a  homozygote  for 
pattern  and  color,  pure  and  permanent,  transmitting  these  characters  to  its 
descendants.  Gross-breeding  between  these  two  varieties  of  Thawnalea  pro- 
duces a  new  form,  owing  possibly  to  the  meeting  of  characters  never  previously 
combined,  and  as  they  are  constant  it  is  evident  these  have  an  affinity  and  liave 
become  inseparable. 

"On  such  lines  evolution  might  be  conceived  as  having  proceeded  fairly 
rapidly  towards  the  separation  of  q;)eciea." 

Inveetierations  in  North  America  on  current  problems  of  inheritance, 
B.  VON  TscHEBiCAK  {Schr.  Ver.  Naturw.  Kenntnisae  Wien,  51  (1910-11),  pp. 
J^9-lJk)» — ^A  popular  account  of  methods  and  results  accomplished  in  North 
America  by  experiments  in  hybridizing  and  selecting. 

Heredity  and  evolution,  L.  Plate  (In  .Festschrift  Richard  Eerttcig.    Jena, 

1910,  vol,  2,  pp.  335-610,  pi,  1,  figs.  S;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy,  Micros.  Soc  [London], 

1911,  No.  4,  p.  453). — ^Breeding  experiments  with  mice  led  the  author  to  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  Mendelian  theory  of  the  purity  of  gametes,  and  he 
maintains  that  Mendellsm  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  selection,  the  con- 
ception of  determinants  being  quite  consistent  with  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters.  Seven  different  modes  of  germinal  variation  and  five  kinds  of 
atavism  are  given  in  an  analysis  of  correlation.  The  author  "  proposes  to 
modify  Bateson's  'presence  and  absence'  theory  into  a  ' grundf^iktor  supple- 
ment-theorie.' " 

Evolution,  P.  Geodbs  and  J.  A.  Tboubotx ^(London,  [1911],  pp.  256).— A.  re- 
8um6  of  the  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  q;>ecies  as  gathered  from  the  study  of 
variation,  heredity,  embryology,  and  paleontology. 

Bibliofirraphla  evolutionls  (Bui.  8cL  France  et  Betg.,  ^  {1910),  BibUogr. 
Evolvtionis,  1  {1910),  pp.  i(>iB).— This  is  a  bibliography  of  current  works  on 
heredity,  variation,  general  cytology,  experimental  biology,  and  related  topics, 
with  abstracts  of  each  noted.  It  is  appended  to  each  number  of  the  journal, 
with  separate  pagination. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  F.  D.  Fulleb,  and  C.  Cetleb 
{Indiana  8ta.  Bid.  152,  pp.  167-403,  fig.  i).— This  contains  a  summary  of  the 
state  feeding  stuffs  law,  rulings  made  under  it,  a  classification  of  feeding  stuflSa, 
and  similar  data.  Analyses  are  reported  of  2,533  samples  of  feeding  stuflSa, 
including  the  by-products  of  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  com,  flax,  oats,  and  cotton- 
seed; distillers'  grains,  brewers'  grains,  sugar  beet  pulp,  alfalfa  products, 
animal  by-products,  and  condimental,  poultry,  and  mixed  feeda 

Conunercial  feeding  stuffs  of  Pennsylvania  in  1010,  J.  W.  Kellogo  et  al. 
{Pewi.  Dept,  Agr.  Bui.  208,  pp.  213). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  corn-oil  meal,  distillers'  grains,  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts, 
gluten  feed,  hominy  feed,  com  bran,  alfalfa  meal,  beet  pulp,  beef  scrap,  meat 
meal,  mixed  fleeds,  and  by-products  of  wheats  lye,  and  buckwheat 
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[Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs]  (Ber.  Agr,  Ghem.  Kontroll  u.  Vera.  Stat. 
Pflanzenkrank.  Prov.  Sachaen,  1910,  pp.  22-^8,  45-58). — ^Analyses  are  reported 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  peanut  meal,  coconut  meal,  linseed  meal,  poppy-seed  meal, 
palm-nut  meal,  rape^seed  meal,  sesame-oil  meal,  sunflower  meal,  rice  meal,  rye 
bran,  wheat  bran,  distillery  slop,  brewers'  grains,  malt  germ,  homco,  maize 
product,  molasses  feeds,  blood  meal,  fish  meal,  meat  meal,  peanut  bran,  fodder 
beets,  potato  tops,  potato  flakes,  potato  chips,  millet  bran,  millet  polish  meal, 
dried  beet  leaves,  seed  beet  straw,  soy-bean  meal,  mixed  feeds,  barley,  oats, 
lupines,  rye,  wheat,  hay,  and  by-products  from  the  manufacture  of  starch. 
Botanical  analyses  were  made  of  many  of  these  feeding  stuflfs  in  order  to 
determine  the  admixture  of  weeds  and  other  foreign  substances. 

Analyses  of  feeding  staffs,  H.  Immendobff  (Ber.  Landio.  Vera.  Stat.  Univ. 
Jena,  1910,  pp.  11-14). — ^Analjrses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal,  peanut-cake 
meal,  palm  nut-cake  meal,  linseed  meal,  rice  meal,  dried  brewers'  grains,  and 
sesame  cake. 

Preservation  of  beet  pulp  by  the  lactic  ferment,  L.  Malpeaux  (Betterave, 
20  (1910),  No.  516,  pp.  340-344;  aha.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Ghem.  Indua.,  30  {1911), 
No.  15,  pp.  971,  972). — ^When  beet  cossettes  were  Inoculated  with  "  lacto-pulp  ** 
it  was  found  that  there  was  but  little  difference  In  the  composition  from  the 
uninoculated,  there  being  only  a  slight  loss  in  the  amount  of  dry  substance. 
The  cellulose,  carbohydrate,  nitrogen,  and  ash  content  all  decreased.  The  dis- 
agreeable odor  sometimes  given  off  by  beet  silage  was  suppressed  by  inoculation. 
When  fed  to  lambs  the  preserved  pulp  gave  satisfactory  results. 

Digestion  experiments  with  bananas,  M.  Zaqobodsky  {Tropenpflanzerf 
Beihefte,  12  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  321-341).— K  report  of  digestion  experiments 
conducted  by  Honcamp  with  2  sheep,  in  which  the  basal  ration  consisted  of 
clover  hay  and  soy-bean  meal. 

The  average  coefficients  of  digestion  were  as  follows:  With  banana  meal, 
organic  substance  75.9,  dry  matter  76.3,  fat  100,  and  nitrogen-free-  extract  84.7 ; 
with  banana  peel  meal,  organic  substance  66.9,  dry  matter  68.8,  protein  34.1, 
fiber  22.1,  fat  40.5,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  80.1.    Analyses  are  also  given. 

Beport  of  work  at  Kodiak  live  stock  and  breeding  station,  M.  D.  Snod- 
GSASB  {Alaaka  Staa.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  63-65,  pi.  1). — ^An  account  of  progress  made 
at  the  station  in  a  study  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  rearing  of  live  stock  in 
Alaska  along  the  lines  noted  in  previous  years. 

The  station  herd  of  cattle  at  the  time  of  the  report  consisted  of  59  head  of 
pure-bred  Galloways  and  10  cross-bred  Galloway-Natives.  During  the  year  40 
head  of  Alaska-bom  grade  ewes  were  purchased.  They  are  a  mixture  of  Cots- 
wold,  Shropshire,  and  other  black-faced  sheep,  coming  originally  from  the  range 
sheep  of  the  Northwest  States  and  have  proved  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
Th^  are  larger  and  longer  wooled  than  is  usually  found  on  the  ranges,  and  a 
more  hardy  sheep.  The  ewes  sheared  from  5  to  12  lb&  of  wool  per  head,  an 
average  of  7.4  lbs.  per  head.  The  wool  was  of  good  quality  and  much  cleaner 
than  that  from  the  ranges  in  the  States,  being  practically  free  from  sand  and 
dirt.  The  sheep  range  for  11  months  of  the  year  and  require  very  little  feeding 
and  shelter,  except  during  the  heaviest  snowstorms. 

Notes  on  hay  making  and  the  putting  up  of  silage  are  also  given. 

The  present  and  future  of  stock  raising  in  Algeria,  R.  MabAs  {Bui.  Agr. 
AlgMe  et  Tuniaie,  17  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  101-116;  aJ>a.  in  Intemat.  Inat.  Agr. 
IRome],  BfU.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plawt  Diaeaaea,  2  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  902, 
903). — ^A  general  and  statistical  account  The  breeds  of  live  stock  are  briefly 
described. 
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The  inflaence  of  type  and  of  a^e  upon  the  utilization  of  feed  by  cattle, 
H.  P.  Abmsbt  and  J.  A.  Fries  (Pennsylvania  8ia.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  324-606^  pU.  Tl, 
fig.  1;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  Bui.  128,  pp.  245,  pis.  S,  figs.  17),— 
This  contains  a  more  detailed  account  of  work  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  468). 

Measurements  of  the  experimental  animals  made  from  day  to  day  show  that 
the  body  of  the  pure-bred  steer  was  longer  at  the  start,  but  that  after  irregn- 
larities  of  the  first  6  months  both  animals  gained  in  length  at  a  similar  rate  for 
the  next  6  months,  after  which  time  the  growth  of  the  pure-bred  steer  was 
much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  scrub  steer  so  that  the  former  was  finally 
overtaken.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  both  steers  were  about  the  same 
height,  but  the  scrub  steer  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  pure  bred  and  the 
rate  of  increase  diminished  in  both  animals  as  they  grew  older.  The  chest 
girth  of  the  scrub  was  less  than  the  pure  bred  at  first,  but  its  growth  was  in 
this  respect  more  rapid  for  about  18  months.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the 
pure-bred  steer  was  due  much  more  largely  than  that  of  the  scrub  to  an 
increase  in  size  of  the  body.  After  slaughterhig,  the  carcass  of  the  pure  bred 
was  rated  as  prime  and  the  scrub  as  common  and  there  was  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  dressed  weight  in  the  former  and  likewise  the  predominancy  of 
the  loin  cut  over  the  less  valuable  cuts  of  the  forequarter  as  compared  with 
the  scrub.  The  scrub  steer  made  relatively  greater  gains  in  live  weight  and 
required  on  the  average  a  e^naller  amount  of  air-dried  feed  to  produce  a  unit 
of  gain,  and  a  greater  tendency  toward  gain  of  protein' tissues  than  the  pure 
bred. 

Different  amounts  of  hay  were  fed  each  year,  one  being  slightly  below  tlie 
maintenance  requirem^its  and  the  other  considerably  below  it,  and  designated 
maintenance  and  submaintenance  rations,  respectively,  without  implying  that 
the  former  was  an  exact  maintenance  ration.  The  digestibility  of  the  crude 
fiber  of  the  hay  was  less  in  every  instance,  and  that  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract 
in  every  case  but  one  upon  the  heavier  of  the  2  rations,  while  the  percentage 
of  digestibility  of  the  organic  matter  and  total  dry  matter  was  less  on  the 
heavier  ration.  The  same  was  true  of  the  total  carbon  and  total  ^lergy,  but 
in  4  cases  out  of  6  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  as  here  computed,  assuming 
the  nonprotein  to  be  entirely  digestible,  was  greater  in  the  heavier  ration,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  total  nitrogen,  although  the  cases  were  not  identical 
with  those  under  protein.  Ether  extract  in  all  cases  showed  a  higher  digesti- 
bility in  the  heavier  rations. 

The  scrub  consumed  in  every  case  relatively  more  hay,  so  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  any  effect  of  the  quantity  of  hay  consumed  would  be  to  lower  the 
digestibility,  but  the  contrary  was  actually  found  to  be  the  case  the  first  2  years, 
and  this  was  true  of  the  total  dry  matter,  the  organic  matter,  the  crude  fiber, 
the  nitrogen-free  extract,  the  carbon,  and  the  energy  with  but  a  single  exc^;>- 
tion — the  energy  of  the  submaintenance  ration  of  1905.  In  the  third  season  the 
pure-bred  steer  seemed  to  have  overtaken  the  other  as  regards  the  ability  to 
digest  hay,  but  the  difference  in  every  case  was  slight  The  percentage  of 
digestibility  appeared  to  increase  from  year  to  year  with  both  animals,  the 
most  striking  difference  being  the  notable  increase  in  the  digestibility  of  the 
nonnitrogenous  ingredients  in  1907  as  compared  with  1906. 

In  1905  wheat  bran  constituted  the  exclusive  grain  ration;  in  the  other  2 
years  the  grain  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  bran,  com  meal,  and  old-process  lin- 
seed meal  1:3:3.  The  digestibility  of  the  bran  was  greater  on  the  heavier 
ration,  with  the  exception  of  the  ether  extract,  total  carbon,  and  organic  hydro- 
gen in  the  case  of  the  pure-bred  steer,  but  the  differences  were  small.    With 
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the  mixed  grain  feed  the  results  were  contradictory.    There  was  but  very  little 
difference  between  the  2  animals. 

In  consequence  of  the  relatively  small  losses  in  the  feces  observed  in  1907, 
ttxe  total  energy  of  the  hay  which  was  metabolizable  was  higher  than  in  the 
two  previous  years,  the  averages  for  both  animals  being  as  follows :  1905,  40.11 
per  cent;  1906,  41.2  per  cent;  and  1907,  45.63  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of 
••digested"  energy  metabolizable,  1905,  79.99;  1906.  79.73;  and  1907,  78.^4  per 
cent.  There  was  but  very  little  apparent  difference  between  the  2  animals  as 
respects  the  percentage  of  energy  metabolizable.  The  average  results  of  the 
availability  of  metabolizable  energy  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Percentage  availability  of  metaboHzahlc  energy. 


Ration. 

Pure-bred  steer. 

Scrub  steer. 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Timothy  hay . .  . 

Pereeni. 
60.51 
68.74 

Percent. 
71.49 

Percent. 
67.05 

Per  cent. 
6&21 
61.98 

Percent. 
60.86 

Percent. 
50.50 

"W'h^nt  Inrvn' 

Mixed  grain 

5&89 

61.66 

61.51 

57.71 



The  energy  values  of  the  feeding  stuffs,  technlc  employed,  and  method  of 
feeding  during  Intermediate  periods  are  also  given  in  detail. 

Peeding  exi>eriments  with  beef  cattle,  R.  S.  Cubtis  (North  Carolina  8la. 
Buh  218,  pp,  29~i4j  figs.  10). — ^The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  difference  in  feeding  value  of  com  stover,  com  silage,  and  cotton-seed  hulls 
when  fed  with  cotton-seed  meal.  Western  North  Carolina  steers,  principally 
Shorthorn  grades  and  weighing  about  900  lbs.,  were  used,  and  the  same  amount 
of  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed  to  each  of  the  three  lots.  The  feeds  used  were 
rated  per  ton  as  follows:  Cotton-seed  meal  $30,  cotton-seed  hulls  $8,  com  silage 
$2.75,  and  com  stover  $8.  In  figuring  the  profits  manure  produced  was  credited 
at  $2  per  ton. 

Three  lots  of  steers  were  fed  for  112  days  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  an 
average  of  8.14  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  per  steer  daily.  In  addition  the  steers, 
in  lot  1  were  fed  16.52  lbs.  com  stover  and  23.17  lbs.  com  silage;  lot  2  was 
fed  35.36  lbs.  com  silage;  and  lot  3,  17.92  lbs.  cotton-seed  hulls  per  steer  daily. 
Lot  1  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.31  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  17.94  cts.  per  pound 
and  were  fattened  at  a  profit  of  $6.74  each.  The  corresponding  figures  for  lot 
2  are  1.35  lbs.,  16.02  cts.,  and  $9.20,  and  for  lot  3,  1.43  lbs.,  16.07  cts.,  and  $8.58. 
-These  steers  were  bought  at  $4  and  sold  at  $5.75  per  hundred  pounds  live 
weight  During  the  winter  of  1910-11  3  lots  of  steers  were  fed  for  112  days 
an  average  of  6.77  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  daily  per  steer.  In  addition  lot  1 
received  daily  20.8  lbs.  com  stover  and  23.64  lbs.  com  silage;  lot  2,  32.55  lbs. 
com  silage;  and  lot  3,  21.6  lbs.  cotton-seed  hulls.  These  steers  cost  $4.50  per 
hundred  pound&  'Lot  1  gained  1.3  lbs.  daily  at  a  cost  of  17.17  cts.  per  pound, 
sold  at  $5.90,  and  made  a  profit  of  $1.99  each.  Lot  2  gained  1.23  lbs.  each  daily, 
at  a  cost  of  15.11  cts.  per  pound,  sold  at  $6.00,  and  made  a  profit  of  $6.79  per 
steer.  Lot  3  gained  1.45  lbs.  each  daily  at  a  cost  of  14.19  cts.  per  pound,  sold 
at  $5,725,  and  made  a  profit  of  31  cts.  per  steer. 

Though  in  each  case  the  steers  fed  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  gained  more 
than  the  other  lots,  the  author  states  that  the  quality  of  the  carcass  was  not 
as  desirable,  nor  was  the  dressing  percentage  as  high  as  that  for  the  two  lots 
receiving  silage  and  stover.    The  statement  is  made  that  the  high  cost  of  gains   , 
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made  by  these  steers  was  partially  due  to  using  a  grade  of  sterns  Inferior  in 
breeding  and  in  gaining  qualities,  and  tbat  high-grade  feeders  properly  fed 
should  make  double  these  gains,  reducing  the  cost  one-half. 

Feeding  and  management  of  beef  cattle,  R.  S.  Curtis  {North  Carolina  SU, 
Bui,  219,  pp.  51-68,  figs,  i/).— This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  berf  cattle 
industry  of  North  Carolina. 

More  care  in  the  selection  of  feeding  cattle  is  urged  and,  on  accoimt  of  the 
large  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  usually  fed  under  southern  conditions,  short 
feeding  periods  ranging  from  100  to  120  days  are  suggested.  The  use  of  con 
silage  and  otber  home-grown  feeds  is  advocated.  It  is  stated  that  the  most  sat- 
isfactory financial  results  are  usually  obtained  by  selling  the  finished  cattle 
at  home,  though  shipping  under  certain  conditions  may  prove  advisable.  Some 
of  the  disorders  Incident  to  the  finishing  of  beef  cattle  are  noted. 

Contribution  to  the  physiology  of  the  nutrition  of  growing  animals.— 
II,  The  utilization  of  the  protein  in  milk  by  calves,  G.  Fingebling  {Landw, 
Vers.  Stat  th  (1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  57-80).— Digestion  experiments  showed  that 
as  the  calves  grew  older  they  needed  a  smaller  percentage  of  protein.  Whes 
given  whole  milk  a  large  percentage  of  the  protein  was  excreted.  For  eco- 
nomical gains  easily  digested  fats  and  carbohydrates  should  be  added  to  the 
milk  after  the  first  few  weeks. 

On  the  gain  in  protein  in  fattening  full-grown  wethers,  T.  Pfeiffes  and 
K.  Fbiske  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  74  {1911),  No.  6,  pp.  409-465) .—WnU-grown 
wethers  when  fattened  showed  a  gain  in  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  flesh  on  both 
wide  and  narrow  rations,  this  gain  being  much  faster  when  the  animals  had 
previously  been  kept  in  a  poor  condition.  As  in  a  previous  report  (R  S.  IL,  22, 
p.  473)  the  metabolism  experiments  indicated  a  higher  gain  in  nitrogen  than 
did  the  slaughter  tests,  and  this  difference  was  greater  on  a  narrow  than  on  a 
wide  ration.  Though  most  of  the  loss  in  nitrogen  took  place  during  the  drying 
of  the  feces,  it  is  pointed  out  that  probable  further  loss  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
takes  place  from  the  lungs  and  skin  and  as  a  gas  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

Lambs  on  rape:  Shorn  v.  unshorn,  T.  W.  Lonsdale  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Depi. 
Agr.,  3  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  109). — ^Twenty  wethers  12  weeks  from  shearing  were 
put  on  rape  and  allowed  the  run  of  a  grass  paddock  adjoining.  Th^  made  an 
average  gain  in  12  weeks  of  2.75  lbs.  each  more  than  a  similar  lot  of  unshorn 
lambs. 

Fecundity  of  sheep,  J.  R.  Ainswobth-Davis  {Ann.  8ci.  Bui.  Roy.  Agr,  CoL 
Cirencester,  1910,  No.  2,  pp.  94-96). ^A  study  of  the  twinning  ability  In  pure- 
bred Oxford  Down  sheep. 

In  1909  12  pedigree  Oxford  Down  twin  theaves  were  purchased,  6  from  mixed 
twins  and  the  other  6  from  ewe  twins.  These  were  mated  in  1910  and  1911 
with  a  pedigree  Oxford  Down  ram.  Although  the  experimental  flock  is  small, 
the  results  for  2  years  were  as  follows:  All  the  twins  were  borne  by  ewes  from 
mixed  twins;  the  twins  were  predominantly  mixed,  and  there  was  no  case  of 
ram  twins;  the  ewes  which  were  originated  from  mixed  twins  produced,  taking 
twins  and  singles  together,  twice  as  many  ewe  lambs  as  rahi  lambs;  the  ewes 
from  the  ewe  twins  nearly  all  produced  ram  lambs. 

The  effect  of  food  on  the  strength,  size,  and  composition  of  the  bones  of 
hogs,  B.  A.  Burnett  {Nebraska  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  178-^08,  figs.  S).^A  report 
of  experiments  in  continuation  of  those  already  reported  (E.  S.  R..  20,  p.  868). 

In  a  test  with  41  pigs  fed  at  the  North  Platte  Substation  in  1908-9.  the 
average  breaking  strength  of  all  the  bones  tested  (femur,  tibia,  humerus,  and 
radius  and  ulna),  per  100  lbs.  live  weight,  for  the  different  lots  was  as  follows: 
On  ground  com  465  lb& ;  on  ground  com  and  alfalfa  meal  9 :1,  397  lb& ;  on 
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nroiind  com,  alfalfa  meal,  and  tankage,  85:10:5,  499  lbs.;  on  ground  com, 
Llf alfa  meal,  and  bone  meal  86 :10 :5,  573  lbs. ;  and  on  ground  com,  alfalfa  meal, 
tnd.  shorts  75 :10 :15,  470  lbs. 

In  a  test  with  14  pigs  at  the  central  station  in  1909-10,  the  average  figures 
for  the  different  lots  were  as  follows :  On  ground  com,  272  lbs. ;  ground  corn, 
ilfalfa  meal,  and  bone  meal  85.5 :  10 : 4.5,  384  lbs. ;  on  ground  corn  and  alfalfa 
meal  9:1,  with  1.5  per  cent  calcium  carbonate  for  one  month,  275  lbs.;  on 
^ound  com,  alfalfa  meal,  and  crystallized  disodium  phosphate,  86.6:10:3.4, 
Ml  lbs. ;  and  on  ground  com,  alfalfa  meal,  and  tankage  85.5 :  10 : 4.5  per  cent, 
276  lbs. 

The  wall  thickness,  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter,  and,  except  with  the 
corn-fed  lot  in  1908-9,  the  specific  gravity  varied  with  the  breaking  strength. 
The  relation  of  length,  circumference,  and  volume  to  the  breaking  strength  was 
not  well  marked. 

"  In  both  tests  the  weakest  bones  were  those  from  the  hogs  fed  com  only. 
The  addition  of  alfalfa  meal  slightly  increased  the  strength.  The  further 
addition  of  shorts  gave  a  noticeable  increase,  while  the  addition  of  tankage  and 
especially  of  bone  meal  gave  a  very  marked  increase.'' 

Swine  breeding,  F.  Hoesch  (Die  Schioeineziicht.  Hanover,  1911,  vol.  1,  pp. 
XIII-\-^16,  figs.  US). — The  first  volume  of  this  work  treats  of  the  natural 
bistory  of  the  Suldse,  the  domestication  of  different  species  by  man,  and  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  modem  breeds  of  swine. 

TraininiT  farm  for  elephants  in  the  Belgian  Congo;  their  utilization  in 
agriculture,  Dev^deiz  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  aer.,  21  {1911),  No.  12,  p.  S69,  fig.  1; 
ahs.  in  Internal.  Inst.  Agr.  [Borne],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel.  <md  Plwit  Diseases,  2 
{1911),  No.  4,  p.  906). — ^A  description  of  the  farm  and  methods  practiced.  By 
making  use  of  the  elephant  it  has  been  possible  to  plow  vast  tracts  of  land 
which  were  formerly  unproductive. 

Zebras  as  transport  animals  {Agr.  Jour,  Union  So.  Africa,  2  {1911),  No.  2^ 
pp.  144 f  145)' — Experience  with  zebras  as  draft  animals  showed  that  they  pull 
steadily  and  respond  quickly  to  the  whip.  They  kept  in  good  condition  without 
com  feeding  and  appeared  more  Intelligent  than  mules  or  donkeys.  Althou^ 
experience  so  far  indicates  that  they  lack  in  stamina,  this  is  thought  to  be  due 
In  part  to  the  manner  of  feeding. 

Mustard  for  poultry?  Beport  of  an  experiment  conducted  at  Llangam- 
march  Wells  poultry  farm,  1909-10,  R.  R.  Allen  {Satobridgeworth,  England, 
[1911],  2.  ed.,  pp.  27;  abs.  Jour.  Nat.  Poultry  Organ.  Soc.,  5  {1911),  No.  1, 
p.  49). — ^Hens  fed  upon  mustard  during  the  winter  season  produced  a  much 
larger  number  of  eggs  than  without  any  stimulant,  or  those  which  received 
capsicum  as  a  stimulant.  During  the  warm  months  the  reverse  was  true,  but 
taking  the  year  as  a  whole  the  results  for  6  pullets  of  Buff  Orpingtons  in  each 
lot  were  as  follows:  Ordinary  food,  914  eggs;  capsicum  as  a  stimulant,  905 
eggs ;  mustard  as  a  stimulant,  1,023  ^gs. 
Further  experiments  are  contemplated. 

The  Plymouth  Bocks,  edited  by  W.  G.  Denny  {Quincy,  III.  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1911,  pp.  128,  pis.  S,  figs.  118). — ^A  series  of  articles  by  different  authors 
on  the  bistory  of  the  breed,  origin  of  different  varieties,  and  other  information 
regarding  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 

The  Bhode  Island  Beds,  edited  by  D.  E.  Hale  {Quincy,  III.  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1911,  pp.  86,  pi.  1,  figs.  76). — ^The  origin  and  characteristics  of  standard 
types  and  how  to  mate  a  bird  for  the  best  results  are  discussed  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  different  authors. 

The  Transylvanian  naked-neck  fowl  {Illus.  Poultry  Rec.,  S  {1911),  No.  7, 
pp.  S02,  S09,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Romeh  Bui.  Bur.Agr.Inteh  <m§q\^ 
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Plant  DUeaset,  2  (1911),  No,  h  P-  915),— A  brief  description  of  this  breed, 
whicti  Is  common  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  Balkan  States. 

Kalne  experiments  with  cross-bred  poultry,  J.  H.  Bobinsoh  (Farm  PotiUry, 
22  {1911),  No8,  8,  pp.  20&-208;  9,  pp.  222-^4).— A  review  of  work  preyiously 
noted  (E.  8.  B..  23,  p.  674). 

On  the  stracture  and  function  of  the  oviduct  of  the  piereon,  B.  HAKKd 
(Allattani  Kozlem.,  9  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  26-48;  abt.  in  ZentbL  Allg.  «.  Expt. 
BioU,  2  (1911),  No.  7-8,  p.  200).— This  describes  the  histology  of  the  oviduct 
and  the  physiology  of  the  secretions  connected  with  It  In  general  there  were 
but  Blight  differences  from  those  previously  reported  by  other  observers  from 
studies  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

Ovlposition  induced  by  the  male  in  pigeons,  W.  Craig  {Jour.  Marph.^  22 
{1911),  No.  2,  pp.  299-305). — It  was  found  that  pigeons  differ  from  fowls  as 
the  male  stimulates  the  female  to  lay  without  copulation.  In  one  case  stimu- 
lation by  the  hand  of  man  was  followed  by  ovlposition.  Old  females,  if  k^ 
isolated,  refrained  from  laying.  It  Is  concluded  that  the  stimulus  to  the  whole 
process  of  egg  laying  is  a  psychic  stimulant  and  not  d^)endent  upon  copulatioiL 

The  hygiene  of  slaugrhterhouses,  Babueb  (Off.  Iniemat.  Hyg.  Pub.  \ParU], 
Bui.  Hens.,  S  (1911),  No,  S,  pp.  451-467;  aha.  in  InienMt.  Inst.  Affr.  [Rome], 
Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No,  5,  pp.  1110,  1111).— A 
report  on  the  conditions  under  which  liceises  are  granted  to  private  slaus^ter- 
houses. 

DAIET  FABXnrCh-DAIBTDre. 

Care  and  management  of  the  dairy  herd,  J.  C.  McNutt  (North  CaroUna 
Sta.  But.  220,  pp.  73-84,  fiffs.  9).— -A  popular  bulletin  dealing  with  the  selection, 
feeding,  and  improvement  of  dairy  cows  under  North  Carolina  conditions.  The 
feeding  of  com  silage  and  other  home-grown  feeds  is  urged.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  herd  bull,  raising  of  dairy  calves,  and  the  age  to  breed 
heifers  are  discussed. 

[Beport  of  dairy  work],  G.  H.  TatJE  (Nevada  Bta.  Bui.  73i,  pp.  S6-S8).— 
The  yearly  records  of  the  cows  of  the  station  herd  and  the  best  7-day  records 
are  given.  In  a  dairy  surv^  of  Douglas  County  the  average  production  of 
milk  fat  In  54  herds  was  found  to  be  221.48  lbs.  per  year,  the  range  being  fAxm 
91.8  to  317.75  lbs. 

A  breeder's  herd  records,  G.  Harold  (Country  Gent,,  76  (1911),  No.  S059, 
p.  10,  figs.  4). — Illustrations  are  given  of  methods  of  keeping  milk  and  breeding 
records  on  a  dairy  farm. 

Dairying,  J.  A.  Buddick  (Rpt.  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Comr.  Canada,  1911, 
pp.  15-116,  pis.  8). — ^This  contains  data  on  exports  of  dairy  products  in  Canada, 
milk  records  of  dairy  herds,  cow-testing  associations,  and  related  topics. 

Milk  tests  (Field  Expts.  Harper-Adams  Agr.  Col.,  and  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire,  Rpt.  1910,  p.  53). — ^The  average  percentage  of  ftit  in  the  milk  of 
the  college  herd  was  3.5  in  the  morning  and  4.04  in  the  evening  milk.  The 
average  yield  of  cheese  per  gallon  of  milk  was  1.26  Iba  The  lowest  yield  was 
1.08  lbs.,  occurring  in  June,  and  the  highest  1.48  lbs.  In  February. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  grrowth  of  the 
mammary  gland,  B.  T.  Fbank  and  A.  Unoeb  (Proc.  N.  Y.  Path.  Soc..  n.  ser., 
11  (1911),  No.  1-2,  pp.  4-8).— To  ascertain  whether  heterologous  ftetal  extracts 
produced  breast  hyperplasia,  rats  were  injected  with  cow's  fetuses,  rat*s  fetuses^ 
ovaries,  and  placentas.  Starling's  technlc  was  employed,  but  the  results  were 
negative.  The  same  methods  were  then  used  with  rabbits,  using  extracts  of 
rabbit's  fetuses,  ovaries,  plac^tas^  and  hypophyses    The  remUts  varied  greatiy 
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and  showed  no  correspondence  to  the  tissues  used  for  injection,  so  that  the 
authors  were  forced  to  omclude  that  there  was  some  unknown  factor  yet  to  be 
accounted  for. 

Can  the  fat  content  of  milk  be  Increased  by  the  feedP  P.  Wautebs  (Lait. 
€t  Eletage,  6  (1911),  Nos.  4,  pp,  29-91;  5,  pp.  55-57;  o6«.  in  Intemat.  Inst  Agr. 
IRome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  {1911),  No.  4,  p.  894).— 
The  author's  experience  for  20  years  with  a  herd  of  cows  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  diet  of  the  cow  has  but  very  little  influence  on  the  composition  of  the 
milk,  although  in  France  the  overfeeding  of  milch  cows  with  watery  feeds  has 
been  condemned  as  a  fraudulent  practice  because  it  is  thought  to  contribute 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  milk. 

The  properties  of  colostral  fat,  S.  Enoel  and  A.  Bode  {Zlschr.  Physiok 
Chem.,  74  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  169-174).— The  chemical  constants  of  the  colostral 
fats  of  several  cows  were  determined  from  day  to  day  during  the  period  imme- 
diately following  parturition,  with  a  view  to  noting  the  changes  from  colostral 
tat  to  normal  milk  fat 

The  iodin  number  gradually  decreased  from  day  to  day.  The  saponification 
number  remained  low  for  2  or  3  days^  but  was  gradually  raised  throughout  the 
period  as  a  whole.  The  Beichert — Meissl  number  was  more  or  less  irregular, 
but  up  to  about  the  fifth  day  there  was  an  increase  and  then  a  slight  decrease. 
The  determination  of  similar  constants  of  goat  colostrum  showed  considerable 
Irregularity. 

Bacteria  in  milk  produced  under  varying  conditions,  W.  K.  Brainebd  (Fir- 
ffinia  8ta.  Rpts.  1909-10,  pp.  65-77).— This  is  a  detailed  account  of  work  already 
reported  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  381). 

MUk  with  a  soapy  taste,  O.  Fettiok  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg.,  21 
{1911),  No  12,  pp.  889-892).— A  bacillus  0.82  to  1.5  microns  long  and  0.3  to  0.6 
microns  in  thickness  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  a  soapy  taste  in  milk.  In 
pure  cultures  they  formed  round,  yellowish-brown  colonies.  The  trouble  was 
removed  by  disinfecting  the  stable  and  thoroughly  cleansing  the  milk  utensils. 

Beport  on  the  chemical  changes  produced  In  milk  by  bacteria  and  their 
relation  to  the  epidemic  diarrhea  of  infants,  H.  A.  Scholbebo  and  B.  L.  M. 
Wallis  {Ann.  Rpt.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Gt.  Brit.],  89  {1909-10),  pp.  504^48;  abs. 
in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  100  {1911),  No.  584,  II,  p.  5/2). — ^In  the  summer 
months  peptones  appeared  in  fresh  samples  of  milk,  the  quantity  of  albumoses 
and  peptones  depending  upon  the  a^  of  the  milk  and  on  the  temperature  at 
which  it  has  been  kept.  Incubation  of  milk  for  from  15  to  24  hours  at  37°  led 
to  the  production  of  peptones,  although  longer  periods  of  incubation  caused  it 
to  disappear.  Investigations  on  the  pancreas  of  infants  showed  a  toxic  effect 
of  peptones  and  the  peptone-like  substances  which  were  formed  by  a  large 
number  of  both  sporing  and  nonsporing  varieties.  Some  of  the  organisms 
isolated  produced  a  substance  which  can  replace  secretin  in  pancreatic  digestion 
experiments. 

Beport  upon  the  bacterial  measurement  of  milk  pollution,  W.  G.  Sayaqs 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Gt.  Brit.],  89  (1909-10),  pp.  47^-505).— There  was 
a  general  agreement  between  cleanliness  in  cows*  stables  and  the  number  of 
bacteria,  so  that  with  a  uniform  method  of  determining  the  bacterial  content 
unsanitary  stables  and  unclean  methods  of  milking  should  be  easily  detected 
by  bacterial  enumerations. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  time  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  was 
kept  showed  ^eat  irregularities  in  rate  of  increase  of  bacterial  growth  when 
the  milk  was  kept  at  15  and  21"*  C,  but  the  increase  was  always  faster  at  the 
higher  temperature.    Temperature  was  found  to  be  a  more  important  factor 
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than  the  initial  number  of  bacteria  in  det^mining  the  final  number  of  BaeOlwi 
coHy  but  both  were  important  From  the  few  experiments  made  It  seems  that 
time  is  less  important  than  temperature. 

The  results  of  24  hours'  incubation  at  15*"  were  similar  to  those  of  the  same 
samples  after  railway  transmission,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  standard  of  not 
more  than  1,000  coll  and  allied  organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  is  rea- 
sonably practicable.  Experiments  also  showed  very  clearly  the  immense  im- 
portance of  thorough  initial  cooling  of  the  milk  before  transportation. 

The  number  of  the  spores  of  B,  enteriiidU  aporogenes  was  determined  in  over 
60  samples  of  fresh  milk,  and  showed  a  considerable  agreement  with  the  num- 
ber of  B,  coli. 

Four  experiments  were  carried  out  to  study  the  bacterial  changes  caused  by 
milk  filtration,  and  on  the  whole  no  advantage  from  a  bacteriological  stand- 
point was  obtained  by  filtering,  although  one  of  the  supposed  best  strainers  was 
employed,  the  apparatus  steamed  before  each  experiment,  and  the  wool  used 
for  the  filtration  of  only  half  a  gallon  of  milk.  In  an  examination  of  tbs 
centrifugalised  deposit  only  6  out  of  50  fresh  milk  samples  were  found  to 
contain  streptococcus  chains,  and  in  only  2  were  they  present  in  any  numbers. 
They  were  present  in  only  a  few  of  the  incubated  milk  deposits. 

There  was  no  increase  at  the  end  of  24  hours  in  the  acidity  of  fresh  samples 
of  milk  incubated  at  15' ,  and  tn  some  instances  there  was  an  actual  decrease 
of  their  acidity.  Samples  incubated  at  from  20  to  21*"  showed  more  freguoitly 
an  increase,  but  even  at  this  temperature  it  was  often  absent 

^  trial  of  the  Schardinger  test  gave  results  that  were  not  uniform,  but  on 
the  whole  there  was  a  relation  between  the  reduction  time  and  the  freshness  of 
the  milk. 

No  high  value  was  placed  on  examining  incubated  milk  as  to  acidity  and 
clotting.  If  a  milk  clotted  after  6  hours  of  Incubation  at  37"*,  either  spcmtane- 
ously  or  on  heating,  the  limited  tests  made  showed  that  at  the  time  of  sampling 
it  was  bacteriologlcally  unsatisfactory,  but  the  absence  of  clotting  was  not  any 
evidence  of  initial  purity. 

Some  of  the  general  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows:  The  estimation  of 
the  number  of  B.  coli  and  allied  lactose  ferments^  the  estimation  of  the  spoieB  of 
B.  enteriditia  sporogenea,  and  the  examination  of  the  stained  deposit,  are  all 
processes  of  considerable  value  in  forming  a  reliable  judgment  as  to  the  bac- 
terial pollution  of  milk.  The  use  of  milk  strainers  is  discouraged  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  "  They  are  useless  to  improve  the  bacterial  quality  of  the  milk; 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  scrupulously  clean  they  frequoitly 
actually  increase  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk ;  they  encourage  the  farmer  to 
thhik  that  cleanliness  precautions  can  be  neglected  or  at  least  relegated  to  a 
secondary  place,  since  all  additions  are  removed  by  the  strainer.  This  view  has 
again  and  again  been  presented  to  me  by  the  farmer  as  an  excuse  for  want  of 
cleanliness  in  milking." 

On  the  virulence  of  the  lactic  ferments  contained  in  the  excrementB  of 
milch  cows,  C.  Gosiin  {Rend.  R.  lat.  Lomhardo  8ci,  e  Let.,  2,  aer.^  43  (1910), 
No.  18,  pp.  777-780;  aba.  in  Intemat.  Inat.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr.  Jniek  and 
Plant  Diaeaaea,  2  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  S6S;  MUchto.  Zentbl.,  7  {1911),  No.  9,  pp. 
426-429).— The  author  isolated  several  strains  of  lactic^cid  bacteria  obtained 
from  the  feces  of  cows  in  dairies  at  high  altitudes.  They  possessed  such  an 
extraordinary  activity  that  it  is  thought  they  should  prove  valuable  as  starters, 
either  to  hasten  the  process  of  ripening  or  to  overcome  undesirable  species  whoi 
present 

The  score  card  system  of  dairy  inspection  from  the  national  standpoint; 
O.  M.  Whitakeb  {Jour.  Amer.  Pub.  Health  Aaaoc,  1  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  647- 
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65$). — A  report  of  progress  as  to  the  score  card  GQrstem  of  inspecting  dairies, 
and  Its  significance  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  community  by  encouraging 
the  production  of  sanitary  milk. 

Cooperation  for  the  protection  of  milk  supplies,  C.  W.  Eddy  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio 
Bd,  Health,  1  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  298-304). — ^The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  point 
out  the  Tltal  necessity  of  cooperation  between  organized  communities  in  safe- 
guarding the  milk  supply,  so  tliat  milk  refused  by  one  city  for  failure  to  meet 
its  requirements  will  also  be  refused  by  others.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the 
milkman  whose  milk  is  rejected  may  sell  the  same  product  elsewhere. 

[Besults  of  mUk  Inspection]  (Rpt  Dept.  Health  Chicago,  1907-1910,  pp. 
260-^85,  figs.  S). — ^Thls  article  contains  data  on  the  relative  toxicity  of  raw  and 
pasteurized  milks  and  reports  efficiency  tests  of  the  different  types  of  pasteuri- 
zers.   A  filtration  test  of  visible  dirt  in  milk  is  illustrated  and  described. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  in  the  sealed  and  final  package,  J.  G.  Gabteb  (Jow. 
Amer.  PuJ>.  Health  Assoc.,  1  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  664-668). ^A  method  is  described 
for  pasteurizing  milk  after  it  has  been  put  into  sealed  bottles.  The  bacterial 
content  was  only  from  about  800  to  6,000  per  cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to 
city  customers. 

SteriUzinir  stations  in  dairy  districts,  G.  E.  North  (Jour.  Amer.  Pub.  Health 
Assoc.,  1  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  654-663). — ^An  account  of  how  a  dealer  obtained  a 
cleaner  milk  by  offering  an  extra  price  of  i  ct  per  quart  for  milk  with  a  low 
bacterial  content.  It  also  cost  him  1  ct  per  quart  to  operate  a  sterilizing 
station  where  4,000  qts.  per  day  were  handled,  making  the  total  cost  1)  cts. 
per  quart  over  that  of  milk  shipped  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  improvement  of  milk  transportation,  G.  Gl^ment  (Lait.  et  6levage, 
6  (1911),  No.  8,  pp.  57-60;  ahs.  in  Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  [Borne],  Bui.  Bur.  Agr. 
InteH.  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  Vo.  4,  pp.  908,  909). — Estimates  are  given 
on  the  cost  of  transporting  milk  in  Belgium  and  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  its 
reduction.  On  a  consignment  of  480  bottles  of  125  gm.  in  pigeon-hole  boxes, 
sent  by  freight  to  a  distance  of  50  km.  (31  miles),  the  charge  was  3.4  francs 
(65.8  cts.)  in  Belgium,  including  the  return  of  the  boxes  with  the  empty  bottles, 
while  the  same  service  in  Prussia  cost  1.5  francs.  A  consignment  of  128  bottles 
of  1  liter,  sent  under  the  same  conditions,  cost  3.6  francs  in  Belgium  and  2.25 
francs  in  Prussia. 

Does  the  iron  in  water  affect  the  quality  of  butter P  W.  D.  Koopeb  (Milch 
Ztg.,  40  (1911),  No.  29,  pp.  285-^87).— Water  containing  36  mg.  of  Iron  per 
1,000  cc.  when  added  to  cream  before  churning  and  working  produced  no  off 
flavor  in  butter,  but  when  added  to  sour  cream  and  allowed  to  stand  some  time 
a  metallic  taste  resulted,  this  being  more  pronounced  in  a  cream  of  high  acidity. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  when  other  substances  which  unite  readily  with  iron  are 
present  compounds  will  be  formed  which  produce  the  metallic  taste. 

Taylor  absorption  process  for  making  butter,  G.  W.  Labson  (Pennsylvania 
8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  156-159,  pi.  1). — ^A  report  of  an  experiment  in  butter  makhig 
by  a  patented  process,  which  consists  in  removing  the  protelds  and  sugar  which 
are  in  solution  in  the  cream  by  means  of  an  absorption  pad  Instead  of  a  chum. 
The  resulting  product,  which  is  rich  in  milk  fat,  remains  on  a  separating  pad 
and  can  be  eaten  sweet  or  worked  and  salted  as  ordinary  butter.  **  The  sweet 
cream  layer  as  removed  from  the  pan  resembled  sweet,  unsalted  butter,  but  was 
not  as  firm  in  texture  as  well-made  churned  butter.  The  kneaded  and  salted 
product  when  made  from  ripened  cream  has  the  appearance  of  butter.  The 
flavor  was  good  or  bad,  depending  upon  the  flavor  of  the  cream  used.*' 
Analyses  of  6  samples  of  the  product  showed  great  variation  in  all  of  the 
constituents. 
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The  following  conclusions  are  drawn :  "  That  with  the  abflorption  pncess  t 
product  that  resembles  butter  In  flavor,  texture  and  composition  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  that  where  a  small  amount  of  a  sweet  cream  product,  high  in  butter  &t 
is  desired,  this  apparatus  may  meet  a  demand ;  that  for  prodacing  butter  in  i 
commercial  way  the  apparatus  used  in  these  tests  does  not  famisb  a  sabstiditt 
for  the  chum ;  that  the  product  can  not  be  classed  as  butter  under  the  United 
States  standards  of  moisture  and  t&t," 

Studies  of  Bitto  cheese,  6.  Fascbtti  {Riv.  8ci.  Latte,  1  (1911)^  A^o.  i,  ^ 
1-12). — This  cheese,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Valley  of  the  Bitio,  a 
tributary  of  the  Adda,  is  made  principally  in  2  types  similar  to  Battelmatt  a  ttx, 
soft  cheese  with  holes  like  Gruydre,  weighing  from  20  to  25  k^,  and  Sbrins  or 
Spalen,  a  semi-fat  cheese  weighing  from  10  to  30  kg.  Originally  Bitto  was  m^de 
of  four-fifths  cow*s  milk  and  one-fifth  goafs  milk.  The  annual  product  amoiEitF 
to  about  3,000  quintals  (about  330  tons),  some  of  which  is  consumed  fresh  aBd 
the  rest  allowed  to  ripen  for  a  year  or  two.  The  texture  of  the  cheese  is  smoott 
and  the  holes,  which  are  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter,  are  regularly  distrfbnted. 
When  2  years  old  the  cheese  is  hard,  of  strong  flavor,  and  the  holes  become  fili«d 
with  a  dense  liquid  of  a  pleasant  taste.  Analyses  of  4  samples  of  Bitto  cheese 
gave  the  following  percentages :  Water  31.78,  fat  33.59,  casein  28.81,  and  a^  4.S3L 

The  use  of  steam  in  the  manufacture  of  Parmesan  cheese,  A.  Ouya  (^irrem. 
Agr.,  19  (1911),  No,  5,  pp.  106-111;  abs.  In  Iniemat.  Inst.  Affr.  IRame'l,  Bid. 
Bur.  Afjr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  2  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  910,  911). — Esthnatei 
are  given  of  the  comparative  cost  of  heating  cheese  milk  directly  by  wood  fire 
and  by  steam.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  methods  is  very  aUght 
but  the  steam  installation  will  also  furnish  power  for  chumlnir  and  gives  t 
larger  yield  of  butter  of  more  even  grain  than  hand  labor. 

Composition  of  dried  milk  powders,  A.  Bxtkb  (MUchw.  ZenthL,  7  (1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  118-13S;  abs.  in  Analyst,  S6  (1911),  No.  42S,  p.  1^9)  .—Analyses  are 
reported  of  cream  powder,  full-milk  powder,  skim-mUk  powder,  and  whey 
powder. 

How  to  use  the  Babcock  test,  J.  L.  Sammis  (Wisconsin  Bta,  Circ  Inform. 
27,  pp.  26,  figs.  19). — ^Directions  are  given  for  testing  milk,  skim  milk,  butter- 
milk, whey,  and  cream  on  the  farm.  A  form  of  milk  record  sheet  is  Illustrated, 
and  methods  of  calibration  of  Babcock  glassware  are  given.  Rules  for  calcu- 
lating dividends  by  the  fat  test  in  creameries  are  outlined,  and  several  practicil 
problems  in  calculating  milk  and  cream  tests  are  appended. 

VETEBDrARY  MEDICINE. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  director  general  and  live  stock  conixnissianer. 
J.  G.  RuTHEBFOBD  ET  AL.  (Rpt.  Vet.  Di/T.  Gon.  Canada,  1909,  pp.  212,  pU.  M. 
cMrts  S6).—ThiB  report  for  the  year  «ided  March  31,  1909,  includes  19 
appendixea  Among  the  more  Important  contributions  presented  are  the  report 
of  the  pathologist,  by  0.  H.  Higgins  (pp.  58-69);  dourine  (pp.  70-72),  loco- 
disease  (pp.  74-89),  the  life  history  of  Trtfpanosoma  equiperdum  (pp.  90-02). 
and  a  contribution  on  sarcosporidiosis  with  special  reference  to  its  assodaticns 
with  loco-disease  and  dourine,  and  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  spores  ci 
Sarcocystis  for  certain  so-called  developm^ital  forms  of  trypanosomata  (i^ 
93-100),  by  E.  A.  Watson;  redwater  investigations  in  British  Columbia  (pil 
101-112),  by  T.  Bowhill;  and  opoi  air  experiments  with  tuberculous  cattle 
(pp.  109-188),  by  J.  G.  Rutherford. 

Beport  of  the  veterinary  director  general  and  live  stock  commissioner, 
J.  G.  RUTHEBFOBD  ET  AL.  (Rpt.  Vct.  Dir.  Gcn.  Canada,  1910,  pp.  i28).— nils 
report  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  includes  12  appaidixes.    Among 
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the  more  important  contributions  presented  are  the  report  of  the  pathologist 
(pp.  5S~67),  by  G.  H.  Higgins;  a  further  investigation  of  parasites  (pp.  57-60), 
by  S.  Hadwen;  experimental  studies  of  dourine  (pp.  00-03),  by  S.  A.  Watson, 
assistant  pathologist;  and  an  account  of  rabies  (pp.  06-103),  by  Q.  Hilton,  chief 
veterinary  inspector. 

Activities  of  the  institute  of  animal  hygiene  at  Freiburg  in  Baden,  1909 
(MUt  Ver.  Bad.  Tierdrzte  10  (1910),  Nos.  4,  pp.  49-54;  5,  pp.  65^78;  ahs.  i» 
Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AhU,  Ref.,  49  {1911),  No,  5,  pp.  129-181) .—ThiB  exten- 
sive report  deals  with  vaccination  against  hog  erysipelas,  mallein  tests,  patho- 
anatomlcal  examination  of  material  sent  in  for  diagnosis,  and  discussions  of 
the  findings.  During  the  period  under  report,  1,255  mouse  typhoid  and  1,026 
rat  plague  cultures  were  sent  out. 

Heat  and  its  inspection,  A.  R.  Litteljohn  (London,  1911,  pp.  XII+S99, 
figs.  88). — ^A  practical  guide  for  meat  inspectors,  students,  and  health  officials. 

The  toxic  action  of  the  products  of  tryptic  digestion  and  anaphylaxis, 
O.  Hartoch  and  N.  Ssirenskij  (Zischr.  Imnmniidtsf.  i/.  Expt.  Ther.,  I.  Orig., 
7  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  258-278). — ^The  results  show  that  by  tryptic  digestion  of 
proteins  toxic  bodies  are  formed  which  when  injected  into  a  guinea  pig  produce 
the  classical  symptoms  of  anaphylaxis.  The  toxicity  of  the  products  becomes 
greater  the  longer  the  tryptic  digestion  process  is  continued.  According  to  the 
authors  these  findings  seem  to  prove  that  anaphylaxis  is  the  result  of  poisoning 
with  intermediary  cleavage  products  of  proteins. 

Influence  of  qoinin  and  morphia  upon  phagocytosis,  H.  L.  Smith  {Lancet 
[London],  1910,  II,  No.  19,  p.  1842;  aJ>8.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  55  {1910), 
No.  28,  p.  2018). — ^Moderate  doses  of  quinin  and  morphin  stimulate  phagocy- 
tosis,  while  large  amounts  diminish  it. 

Scarlet  red  ointment  in  veterinary  practice,  Kosters  {Ztschr.  Veterinark., 
28  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  198,  199;  aJ)8.  in  Miinchen.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  55 
{1911),  No.  29,  p.  4S9). — ^Large  and  small  wound  areas  which  were  treated  at 
first  with  a  6  per  cent  and  later  with  an  8  per  cent  scarlet  red  ointment  quickly 
granulated.  The  author  points  out  that  in  order  to  be  successful  with  thi? 
form  of  treatment,  which  is  inexpensive,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clean 
(nonpurulent)  granulating  surface. 

Bemedies  for  animal  parasites,  W.  H.  Sghultz  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc, 
57  {1911),  No.  14,  pp.  1102-1106).— A  study  of  the  relative  efficiency  and  dan- 
ger of  thymol  -as  compared  with  certain  other  remedies  proposed  for  hookworm 
disease. 

The  r61e  of  the  infective  granule  in  certain  protozoal  diseases,  A.  Balfoitb 
{Jour.  Trop.  Med.  cmd  Hyg.  [London],  14  {1911),  No.  17,  pp.  268,  264)^— "In 
spirochetosis  and  trypanosomiasis,  what  may  be  called  the  infective  granule 
probably  plays  an  important  rOle.  It  marks  a  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  the 
parasite,  explains  in  some  measure  latent  infections  and  possible  relapses,  and 
serves  to  clear  up  the  obscure  mechanism  of  relapses."  It  is  stated  that  Fry 
has  shown  that  both  Trypanosoma  hrucei  and  T.  evansi  shed  living  granules. 
These  become  plasmodial  masses  out  of  which  eventually  trypanosomes  are 
developed.  The  granules  are  thought  to  be  of  a  spore  nature ;  they  are  resistant 
and  not  easily  stained  by  the  Romanowsky  process.     (See  E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  788.) 

Observations  on  the  occurrence  in  the  blood  of  various  animals  (chiefly 
monotremes  and  marsupials)  of  bodies  apparently  identical  with  Anaplasma 
marginale,  Theiler,  1910,  J.  A.  Qilbvth,  Geoboina  Sweet,  and  S.  Dodd  {Para- 
sitology, 4  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  1-6,  pi.  1). — ^The  authors,  who  have  conducted 
investigations  at  the  Veterinary  Institute,  Melbourne  University,  report  the 
discovery  of  bodies,  apparently  identical  with  A.  marginale,  in  the  blood  of  the 
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common  pig  and  10  species  of  native  animals.  They  are  Inclined  to  tbe  belief 
that,  at  least  so  far  as  these  indigenous  forms  of  mammals  are  ooncemed,  the 
presence  of  these  bodies,  though  possibly  parasitic  In  nature,  has  no  patholog- 
ical significance. 

Concerning  Anaplasma  marginale. — ^A  contribation  to  the  knowledge  of 
Texas  fever  and  <' galziekte,"  H.  Siebeb  (Berlin,  Tier&rztl,  Wchtuchr^  2$ 
{1910),  No,  50,  pp.  993-^98,  figs.  6;  ah9,  in  Jour,  Compar,  Path,  and  Ther^  ti 
{1911),  pp.  lJi6,  1^7). — ^The  author,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  describes  the  course  of  the  disease  in  2  animals  experimentally  infected, 
one  of  which  terminated  ffttaUy. 

Transmission  of  amakebe  by  means  of  Bhipicephalus  appendicalataa^ 
the  brown  tick,  A.  Theileb  {Proc,  Roy,  Boc,  London,  8er,  B,  Si  (1911),  No, 
iB.  569,  pp,  112-115),— The  author  finds  that  amakebe  of  Uganda  is  ideitical 
with  East  Coast  fever  of  South  Africa  and  that  it  is  transmitted  by  R,  appenduy 
ulatus,  which  is  common  in  Uganda. 

The  capybara  as  a  reservoir  for  the  vims  of  mal  de  caderas,  L.  R  Mioonb 
(BuL  Boc.  Path,  Exot.,  S  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  524,  ^^;  a^«-  <«»  Bleeping  Bickneu 
Bur.  [London]  Bui.,  2  (1910),  No,  22,  p.  413). — In  Paraguay  epidemics  of  mal 
de  caderas  in  horses  are  frequently  preceded  by  an  excessive  mortality  of  the 
carpincho,  or  capybara  (HydrocharvM  capihara),  a  large  rodent  which  fre- 
quents the  water.  In  a  previous  account,  Elmassian  and  the  author  reported 
an  epidemic  among  dogs  that  had  hunted  and  eaten  capybaras  (R  S.  R.,  16, 
p.  716).  In  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  author  during  the  course  of 
an  epizootic  among  capybaras  in  April,  1910,  In  which  paralysis  of  the  hind- 
quarters was  the  predominant  symptom,  trypanosomes  were  found  in  th^r 
blood  for  the  first  time.  Monkeys  (Nictipithecus  felinus)  injected  with  blood 
from  capybaras  showed  trypanosomes  on  the  fifth  day  and  died  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  with  the  same  symptoms  as  observed  in  the  capybaras.  The  manner 
of  conveyance  of  the  infection  from  capybaras  to  horses  was  not  determined. 

Hematological  studies  of  dogs  experimentally  infected  with  sarra,  A.  Lah- 
FBANCHi  (Clin.  Vet,  [MUan],  Bez.  Bci.,  33  (1910),  No.  4^,  pp.  218-240;  abs.  in 
Bleeping  Bickneaa  Bur.  [London]  Bid.,  2  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  376,  377). — Studies 
of  the  blood  of  dogs  experimentally  infected  with  Trypano80fna  cvansi  are  re- 
ported.   A  bibliography  of  23  titles  is  appended  to  the  account 

On  the  occurrence  of  an  intracellular  stage  in  the  development  of  Try- 
panosoma lewisi  in  the  rat  flea,  E.  A.  Minchin  and  J.  D.  Thomson  (Brit. 
Med.  Jour.,  1911,  No.  2642,  pp.  361-364). — ^A  preliminary  note,  in  which  the 
authors  report  having  found  that  in  the  early  phases  of  the  developmoital 
cycle  the  rat  trypanosome  penetrates  into  the  cells  of  the  epithelium  lining  of  the 
stomach  (midgut)  of  the  flea,  and  there  goes  through  a  process  of  multiplication. 

The  coyote  as  a  host  of  Multlceps  multiceps,  M.  G.  Hall  (Ahs.  in  Bcience, 
n.  aer.,  33  (1911),  No.  860,  pp.  975,  976). — In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
coyote  carries  the  adult  gid  tapeworm,  the  larval  M.  multiceps  obtained  from 
the  brain  of  a  giddy  sheep  was  fed  on  April  4,  1911,  to  2  coyotes,  each  animal 
receiving  about  one-half  of  the  cyst. 

"  One  coyote  was  found  dead  the  morning  of  April  10.  Post-mortem  examioa- 
tion  showed  death  to  be  due  to  septicemia.  The  entire  length  of  the  small  in- 
testine showed  severe  ecchymotic  hemorrhage.  Fifty-two  heads  of  M.  fnulticeps 
were  recovered  from  the  intestinal  oontent&  A  comparison  of  these  worms 
after  6  days'  development  with  some  recovered  from  a  dog  after.  10  days' 
development  shows  the  worms  had  established  themselves  and  were  developing 
normally.  They  were  still  very  small  but  there  is  no  reascm  to  suppose  that 
they  would  not  have  developed  to  maturity  if  the  coyote  had  lived. 
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"The  coyotes^  CaM9  nebracenHa,  .  .  .  were  obtained  in  northern  Montana 
in  the  area  where  gid  is  enzootic  and  the  coyote,  therefore,  must  be  considered, 
in  view  of  the  experimental  findings,  as  sharing  with  the  dog  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  the  gid  parasite  and  maintaining  the  gid  disease  in  that  State." 

A  third  case  of  M.  serialia  in  the  squirrel  is  also  noted,  the  author  having 
produced  the  larval  M.  aerialis  in  an  American  squirrel,  SciuruB  carolinensis,  by 
feeding  proglottides  of  the  adult  worm  from  the  dog. 

The  diagrnosis  of  anthrair  with  the  precipitation  method,  W.  Pfeiusb  (Ber- 
lin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr,,  27  (1911), No.  IS,  pp.  217,  218).— The  author  was  able 
to  confirm  Bierbaum's  conclusions  (B.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  782)  that  anthrax  can  be 
diagnosed  in  putrefied  material  with  the  precipitation  reaction. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  bacteriological  detection  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus  in  cadavers  and  parts  of  cadavers,  H.  Foth  and  Wulff  (Ztschr. 
Infektionskrank.  tk  Hyg.  Haustiere,  8  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  15-38).— None  of  the 
well-known  methods  for  detecting  anthrax  bacilli,  according  to  the  authors,  can 
be  absolutely  relied  upon  for  detecting  anthrax  in  dead  animals  if  the  examina- 
tion is  not  begun  very  soon  after  death. 

The  bacterioscopic  test  with  blood  preparations  is  the  best  Gypsum  rods 
when  prepared  according  to  various  methods  yield  differing  resulta  (See 
also  above.) 

The  diagrnosis  of  symptomatic  anthrax,  U,  H.  Foth  {Ztschr.  Infektiot^ 
9krank,  u.  Hyg.  Hau8tiere,  8  (1910),  No.  2S,  pp.  117-1S9,  pis.  7). — CJontinuing 
previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  584)  the  author  points  out  that  symptomatic 
anthrax  is  a  septicemia,  and  furthermore  that  the  causative  organisms  may  be 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  animal  body.  The  bacilli  can  usually  be 
detected  by  bacteriological  methods,  but  if  the  cases  are  recent  it  may  be 
necessary 'to  use  enriching  methods.  In  this  connection  the  author  points  out 
that  in  some  instances  in  animals  dying  from  other  diseases  a  bacillus  is  often 
present  which  simulates  the  causative  organism  of  symptomatic  anthrax.  The 
morphological  and  biological  characteristics  of  the  organism  are  given  in  detail. 

[Report  on  anthrax],  C.  Ponder  (A  Report  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Leathersellers.  London,  1911,  pp.  VI'\-88,  fig.  1,  dgms.  5).^Thi8  is  a  detailed 
report  in  regard  to  anthrax,  and  of  inquiry  into  certain  measures  aiming  at 
its  prevention. 

Among  the  topics  reported  are  anthrax  in  animals,  the  collection,  curing, 
and  shipment  of  hides  and  skins,  anthrax  and  the  tannery,  the  incidence  of 
anthrax  among  those  engaged  in  the  hide,  skin,  and  leather  industries,  and 
the  prevention  of  industrial  anthrax.  Appendixes  deal  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  test  materials  containing  anthrax  spores,  the  reaction  of  calcium 
hydroxid  (the  liming  process)  on  anthrax  spores,  and  the  Seymour-Jones 
formic-mercury  process. 

Strangles,  A.  G.  Todd  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  23  {1910),  No.  S,  pp. 
212-229,  dgm.  1;  ahs.  in  Cenibl.  Bakt.  [etc.^,  1.  AM.,  Ref,,  49  {1911),  No.  5, 
p.  ISl). — ^The  author  discusses  the  pathology,  symptoms,  preventive  measures, 
and  immunizing  tests  conducted  up  to  the  present  time,  and  in  connection  with 
these  he  reports  the  results  obtained  by  himself  with  a  vaccine  which  he  terms 
Strangline. 

The  vaccine  used  w«is  prepared  from  streptococci  isolated  from  cases  of 
strangles,  and  which  were  passed  through  a  mouse  and  cultivated  further  on 
blood  serum.  The  cultures  so  obtained  were  then  propagated  for  one  month 
in  flasks  containing  500  cc.  of  10  per  cent  serum-bouillon  at  37**  C.  After  this 
time  had  elapsed,  6  per  cent  of  glycerin  was  added  to  the  culture  and  the  fiask 
kept  for  2  days  over  unslaked  lime  at  60**.  This  process  killed  the  strepto- 
cocci and  congealed  the  contents  of  the  flask.    To  the  congealM  n^aasi  Jtei^e^ 
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water  containing  OJS  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  was  added  to  bring  the  boaiUon 
back  to  one-half  of  the  original  Tolnme.  The  ^iccine  thus  prepared  was  gireo 
fsubcutaneously  in  doses  of  from  1  to  10  cc. ;  the  results  obtained  were  ood- 
sldered  good. 

Treatment  of  tetanus  during  the  period  of  contraction,  J.  Camus  (Ccmpi. 
Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [ParU],  68  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  J^SO-JieS;  ahs.  in  Zentbl.  Biof^tewL 
u.  Biophys.,  10  {1910),  No.  4,  p.  187).— Dogs  were  injected  with  tetanus  toxin 
and  divided  into  three  groups.  One  group  received  tetanus  antitoxin  and  guinea 
pig  brain  emulsion,  a  second  tetanus  antitoxin  alone,  and  the  third  brain 
emulsion  alone  in  the  spinal  fluid.  Those  receiving  tetanus  antitoxin  plus  brain 
emulsion  recovered  but  the  other  two  groups  did  not. 

Final  report  of  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  rela- 
tions of  human  and  animal  tuberculosis  {Roy.  Com.  Tuberculosis^  Final  Rpt., 
1911,  pt.  1,  pp.  IV +54). — ^The  original  questions  propounded  to  the  commission 
were  the  following:  "(1)  Whether  the  disease  in  animals  and  man  is  one  and 
the  same;  (2)  whether  animals  and  man  can  be  reciprocally  infected  with  it; 
(3)  under  what  conditions,  if  at  all,  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  animaht 
to  man  takes  place,  and  what  are  the  circumstances  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
such  transmission."  The  animals  used  in  the  investigations  were  cattle,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  goats,  chimpanzees,  monkeys,  horses,  cats,  mice,  rats,  dogs,  and 
birds.  The  bacilli  used  for  the  infection  and  cultural  tests  were  obtained  from 
the  lesions  of  the  natural  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  the  commission  points  out  that  the  human 
and  bovine  type  of  bacilli  are  morphologically  indistinguishable,  but  are  some- 
what different  in  regard  to  their  cultural  characteristics  and  their  capacity 
for  producing  the  disease  in  various  species  of  animals,  so  that  the  diagnosis 
*'  clearly  depends  upon  the  importance  which  it  is  permissible  to  attach  to  th^ 
cultural  and  pathogenic  differences,  and  this  in  turn  on  the  fixity  or  variability 
of  the  differences  in  question."  The  human  type  of  bacillus  was  found  to 
produce  a  fatal  tuberculosis  in  guinea  pigs,  chimpanzees,  and  monkeys,  bnt 
caused  only  slight  and  nonprogressive  lesions  in  cattle,  goats,  and  pigs.  Guinea 
pigs,  monkeys,  and  chimpanzees  were  also  highly  susceptible  to  the  bovine  type 
of  baciUus,  but  the  type  of  disease  produced  by  this  bacillus  was  anatomically 
and  histologically  identical  with  that  produced  by  the  human  type  of  bacillus. 
Experiments  with  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus  in  man  were  not  conducted,  but 
comparisons  with  cases  probably  caused  by  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus  were 
made.  "  Except  for  the  difference  in  the  type  of  bacillus  found  in  the  2  groups 
of  cases  presented  [the  cases  themselves  had]  similar  features;  the  clinical 
histories  of  the  patients  were  alike,  the  cases  all  terminated  fatally,  and  the 
lesions  examined  after  death  were  found  to  be  anatomically  indistinguishable. 
Man  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  list  of  animals  notably  susceptible  to 
bovine  tubercle  bacilli."  Attempts  to  transmute  the  bovine  type  into  the 
human  type,  or  vice  versa,  in  most  instances  failed,  from  which  the  commission 
concludes  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  produce  such  transmutations  under 
ordinary  laboratory  conditions.  There  is,  however,  "an  aspect  in  which  tuber- 
culosis in  men  and  in  cattle  must  unquestionably  be  pronounced  one  and  the 
same  disease.  Whether  one  prefers  to  regard  bovine  tuberculosis  and  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  man  which  are  caused  by  the  human  type  of  bacilli  as 
varieties  of  the  same  disease  or  as  independent  diseases,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  human  tuberculosis  is  In  part  identical  with  bovine  tuberculosis."  No 
conclusion  was  drawn  in  regard  to  whether  avian  tuberculosis,  when  compared 
with  either  human  or  bovine  tuberculosis  (as  caused  by  their  respective  bacilli) 
is  the  same  disease. 
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The  second  question  propounded  above  is  answered  In  the  affirmative 
(although  in  no  instance  was  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  isolated  from 
cattle  suffering  from  natural  tuberculosis)  as  follows:  "Mammals  and  man 
can  be  reciprocally  infected  with  the  disease  (tuberculosis),"  but  whether  reci- 
procity with  the  fowl  and  other  birds  exists  must  for  the  present  remain 
unanswered.  Mammals  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  rabbit  and  mouse, 
were  not  susceptible  to  infection  with  the  avian  type  of  bacillus.  In  addition 
to  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  **  bovine  animals  are  not  completely  immune  to  the 
human  tubercle  bacillus,  and  adult  human  beings  can  be  infected  with  the 
bovine  type,  even  the  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease  in  man  being  sometimes 
caused  by  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus.'' 

In  regard  to  question  3,  the  commission  concludes  ''that  the  evidence  ac- 
cumulated goes  to  demonstrate  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  tuberculosis 
of  childhood  is  to  be  ascribed  to  infection  with  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type  trans- 
mitted to  children  in  meals  consisting  largely  of  the  mills  of  the  cow." 

For  previous  interim  reports  see  earlier  notes  (B.  S.  K.,  19,  p.  181 ;  21,  p.  481). 

The  tuberculo-opsonic  index  in  man  and  bovine,  Stbubell  and  Felbbb 
{CentU,  Bakt.  [etch  1-  Abt.,  Orig.,  5i  (tOlO),  No.  i,  pp.  U-^S;  a6«.  in  Intemat. 
Centhl  Gesam.  Tuherkulose  Forsch.,  -J  {1910),  No,  11,  p,  566),— T^q  results  of 
805  determinations  with  50  tuberculous  subjects  show  that  38  per  cent  gave  a 
normal  index  (between  0.9  and  1.1),  33  per  cent  were  below  normal,  and  the  re- 
mainder above  normal.  With  healthy  bovines  the  values  in  98  per  cent  of  the 
cases  were  normal  with  the  human  tubercle  bacillus,  and  in  71  per  cent  of  the 
cases  with  the  bovine  type,  with  21  per  cent  of  the  bovine  type  above  normal. 
With  tuberculous  bovines  the  values  with  the  human  type  were  normal  for  83 
per  cent,  and  with  the  bovine  type  for  58  per  cent,  with  34  per  cent  of  the  bovine 
type  above  normal.  The  active  sera  of  bovines  artificially  infected  with  the 
human  tubercle  bacillus  had  normal  values  in  51  per  c^it  of  the  cases  for  tho 
human  type  bacillus,  and  in  45  per  cent  for  the  bovine  type  bacillus.  With  the 
human  type  46  per  cent  of  the  values  were  below  normal,  and  for  the  bovine 
type  52  per  cent. 

In  resrard  to  renal  tuberculosis  in  the  bovine  as  an  open  condition,  Kal- 
LIN  A  {iBt  die  Nierentuherkulose  des  Rindea  zur  ''offenen  tuherkulose "  zu 
rechnent  Inaug,  Diss.,  Univ.  Oiessen,  1910,  pp.  40,  pi.  1;  Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt. 
Tierheilk.,  36  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  197^176,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  Intemat.  Centhl.  Gesam. 
Tuherkulose  Forsch.,  4  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  406,  407). — On  the  basis  of  his  work 
the  author  puts  renal  tuberculosis  of  bovines  In  the  category  of  open  tubercular 
processes. 

About  anaphylaxis  in  tuberculosis,  G.  Vallabdi  {Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u. 
Expt.  Ther.,  I.  Grig.,  7  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  581-588).— Proceeding  according  to  the 
methods  utilized  by  other  worlcers,  typical  anaphylactic  sympton^s  could  not  be 
noted.  Objective  symptoms  such  as  a  fall  in  temperature  and  the  lowering  of 
complement  were  also  absent 

Action  of  ovarian  substance  upon  tubercle  bacilli,  H.  Wittoenbteiii 
{Wiener  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  22  {1909),  No.  51,  pp.  1785-1788,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in 
Cenibl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Ref.,  46  {1910),  No.  IS^U,  PP>  S98,  399).— Tubercle 
bacilli  which  were  kept  in  ovarian  extracts  for  from  15  to  20  days  lost  much  of 
their  virulence. 

About  tuberculosis  immunity— Immunity  in  active  tuberculosis,  B.  Ebaus 
and  R.  Volk  {Wiener  Klin.  Wchnschr.,  23  {1910),  No.  19,  pp.  699-701;  abs.  in 
Intemat.  Centbl.  Gesam.  TuberkiOose  Forsch.,  4  {1910),  No.  11,  p.  563).— The 
results  show  that  resolved  or  healed  tuberculosis  leaves  no  immunity  behind, 
and  therefore  indicate  that  no  Immunity  can  be  expected  by  vaccinating  with 
virulent  bacilli.    Furthermore,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  not  possible  to  immuntxe 
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a  nonnal  subject  against  taberculosi^.  Tubercular  subjects  are  the  <mly  ouei 
which  can  be  inununixed. 

Immunizing  against  tubercolosis  in  ernii^^ck  piffSy  6.  Dktcke  and  H.  Much 
(Beitr,  Klinik  Tuberkulose,  16  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  iTT^Ot;  abs.  in  JnteriMt 
Centhl.  Oesam.  TuberktUose  Farsch,,  i  (1910),  No.  12,  p.  628).— The  author  was 
able  by  means  of  dissolved  tubercle  bacilli  and  lecithin  to  immunize  against  a 
following  Infection  with  tubercle  bacillL 

Open-air  experiments  with  tuberculous  cattle,  J.  6.  Rxtthxbford  {Hpt.  Yet 
Dir.  Gen.  Canada,  1909,  pp.  169-188). — Previously  noted  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  25  p.  184). 

Control  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  British  Columbia,  M.  A.  Jull,  A.  Kmonr. 
and  H.  H.  S.  Geobge  (Brit.  Columbia  Dept.  Aifr.,  Live  Stock  Dept.  Bui.  S2,  1911, 
pp.  52,  figs.  5). — ^The  first  part  of  this  bulletin  contains  the  report  of  the  later- 
national  Commission  on  the  Control  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  which  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  25,  p.  384).  Part  2  deals  with  bovine  tuberculosifl 
in  British  Columbia  and  its  eradication,  and  is  illustrated  by  photograplis  of 
diseased  animals  and  pathological  preparations  made  therefrom.  The  text  of 
the  contagious  diseases  (animals)  act  is  also  given. 

Scabies  (man^)  in  cattle,  B.  L.  Moore  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  ISl,  pp. 
20S-214,  figs.  S). — ^A  popular  account  describing  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment. 

A  note  on  the  occurrence  of  pentastomes  in  Australian  cattle,  T.  H.  Johit- 
8TON  and  J.  B.  Clkland  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  N.  S.  Wales,  U  (1910),  pt.  S, 
pp.  315^18). — ^The  authors  record  the  occurr«ice  of  a  larval  pentastome  (Pen- 
tastomum  deniiculatum) ,  the  adult  of  which  is  known  as  Linguatula  serrata,  in 
the  mesenteric  glands  of  Illawarra  cattle  suffering  from  endemic  hematuria  at 
Berry,  New  South  Wales.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  record  of  its  occurrence  to 
Australia. 

Endemic  hematuria  C**  Illawarra  redwater  '0  in  cattle,  due  to  angiomata 
in  the  bladder:  Its  possible  relation  to  pentastomiasls,  J.  B.  Cleland  \JoHr. 
Trap.  Vet.  8ci.,  6  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  125-lSS,  pis.  2).— "Endemic  hematuria 
(Illawarra  redwater)  is  a  distinct  entity.  It  is  common  in  the  coastal  districts 
of  New  South  Wales.  Evidently  the  same  disease  existed  near  Mt.  Gambler  in 
South  Australia  in  1894.  Occasional  cases  occur  in  Victoria  and  probably  it  is 
the  same  disease  that  exists  in  Fiji  and  other  Pacific  Sea  islands.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  hematuria  of  vesical  origin,  due  to  the  bleeding  from  small  angio- 
matous tumors  In  the  bladder.  The  condition,  as  evidenced  by  the  frequent 
presence  of  small  paplUomata  and  rarely,  in  long  standing  cases,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  carcinoma,  is  due  to  some  form  of  chronic  irritation.  Larval  penta- 
stomes, living  or  calcified,  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
mesenteric  glands  of  all  cases  examined.  They  have  also  been  found,  but 
less  frequently  and  usually  in  smaller  numbers,  in  unaffected  animals  from  the 
same  and  other  districts.  It  is  possible  that  the  bladder  lesions  may  be  caused 
by  the  escape  of  these  parasites  through  the  bladder.  This  is  the  most  probable 
etiological  cause  that  has  so  far  presented  itself  to  careful  investigation.  The 
larval  pentastomes  have  not  so  far  been  detected  in  the  bladder." 

An  experiment  in  fumigation  of  ticks,  C.  W.  Howabd  (Parasitology,  4 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  164-167). — The  experiments  here  reported  were  conducted  In 
order  to  determine  whether  ships  bringing  cattle  from  Madagascar  to  Portuguesp 
East  Africa  could  be  cleaned  of  the  ticks  which  might  have  dropped  from  the 
cattle  and  thus  be  used  In  the  transport  of  clean  cattle  for  breeding  purposes. 

On  March  6,  6  species  of  ticks  In  different  stages,  Including  eggs,  unengorged 
iarvffi,  uneogorged  nymphs,  unengorged  and  engorged  females,  and  males  of 
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Margaropua  decoloratus,  eggs,  unengorged  nymphs,  unengorged  and  engorged 
females,  and  males  of  Amhlyomma  hebramm,  unengorged  females  and  males  of 
Rhipicephalus  appendiculatus,  and  unengorged  and  engorged  females  and  males 
of  R.  evertH,  R.  HmmSt  and  OmithodoroB  mouhata  were  placed  in  a  bale  of  hay, 
a  box  of  sawdust,  wrapped  In  3  sheets  of  brown  wrapping  paper  and  placed 
inside  a  shoe  box,  and  in  a  Jar  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  All  were  then  exposed 
for  12  hours  to  an  atmosphere  of  15  per  cent  Clayton  gas  (SOa).  On  March  23, 
after  several  examinations,  it  was  found  that  every  tick  had  been  killed. 

This  ahd  other  experiments  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  "  the  Glayton  gas 
(SOa)  is  effective  Ih  killing  ticks  In  the  holds  of  cattle  ships,  when  closed  tightly^ 
and  is  able  to  penetrate  fairly  dense  substances.  While,  however,  it  is  effective 
in  destroying  or  preventing  movement  of  live  ticks,  it  is  not  absolutely  effective 
in  destroying  entirely  the  vitality  of  engorged  female  ticks,  so  that  an  occasional 
<me  may  survive  to  lay  eggs,  a  portion  of  which  may  hatch.  The  system  is 
therefore  effective  in  cleaning  ships  from  diseases  which  are  transmitted  from 
one  stage  of  the  ticks  to  the  other,  but  where  the  disease  can  be  transmitted 
through  the  eggs  it  is  not  entirely  effective."  '^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  ox  warble  (Hypoderma  bovia)  enters  the  host^ 
M.  Sxtjii  {Uyg,  Viande  et  Lait,  5  {1911),  No,  7,  pp.  893-^391;  Jour.  Meat  andr 
Milk  Hyg.,  1  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  397-400). --The  author,  who  is  veterinary  in- 
spector for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Denmark,  has  reported  in  a  previous 
article  "that  penetration  of  the  larva  takes  place  through  the  oesophagus  as 
wen  as  through  the  skin,  and  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  the  larvae 
which  penetrate  through  the  skin  develop,  whilst  those  which  penetrate  through 
the  oesophagus  die." 

In  this  article  he  records  further  observations  (made  in  the  lumbar  region) 
of  the  entire  length  of  canals  containing  the  larvfe,  which  he  thinks  furnish 
proof  that  the  canals  start  at  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  that  the  penetration 
of  the  larv8e  takes  place  thereby. 

Worm  nests  in  Australian  cattle  due  to  Filaria  (Onchocerca)  ffibaoni, 
with  notes  on  similar  stmctnres  in  camels,  J.  B.  Clsland  and  T.  H.  Johitston 
{Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  U  {1910),  pts.  1,  pp.  166-160;  2,  pp. 
161-171). — In  this  paper  the  authors  deal  with  the  historical  and  pathological 
sides  of  the  subject.    See  also  previous  notes  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  785). 

On  the  anatomy  and  possible  mode  of  transmission  of  Filaria  (Onchocerca) 
gibsoni,  T.  H.  Johnston  and  J.  B.  Gleland  {Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  N.  fif. 
Wales,  U  {1910),  pt.  2,  pp.  171-189,  pi.  J).— A  conthiuation  of  the  account 
above  noted. 

The  nasal  fly  of  sheep  ((Bstms  ovis)  in  Australia,  W.  W.  Fboogatt  {Ayr. 
Qaz.  N.  fif.  Wales,  22  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  223-227,  pi.  1).— The  author  states  that 
an  increased  number  of  complaints  of  parasitism  of  sheep  by  this  fly  are  being 
received. 

Hog-cholera  serum,  E.  A.  Bubnett  {Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  XVII^ 
XVIII). — It  is  stated  that  14,000  minimum  doses  of  hog-cholera  serum  had 
been  produced,  prior  to  the  date  of  writing,  which  had  been  used  in  part  on 
8,800  hogs,  averaging  in  weight  130  lbs.,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  7  per  cent. 
These  hogs  represented  116  different  outbreaks  in  39  counties.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  the  |5,000  Invested  for  serum,  there  will  have  been  a  direct  saving  of 
$75,000  in  addition  to  the  indirect  saving  in  stopping  outbreaks  early  and  pre- 
venting further  spread.  It  is  further  stated  that,  based  on  estimated  prices, 
the  cost  of  producing  a  dose  of  serum  was  about  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  hog. 

The  ascarid  in  the  horse  and  its  removal  with  tartar  emetic,  Gbihhb 
{Deui.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  19  {1911),  No.  16,  pp.  247-2Jf9;  ahs^in  MOnchen.  _ 
17732'— No.  9— 12 7  ^ 
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TierUrgtl.  Wchtischr^  55  (1911),  No.  29,  pp.  iSB,  -^PO).— The  most  ^ective  rem- 
edy for  the  removal  of  A^carU  megalooephala  from  the  horse,  according  to  the 
author,  cousUts  of  giving  from  16  to  20  gm.  of  tartar  emetic  in  fracdooated 
doses  as  follows:  The  tartar  emetic  is  dissolved  in  a  bucketful  of  water  and 
one-third  of  it  is  given  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  (water  being  withheld 
from  the  animals  since  the  night  previous),  the  second  third  at  8  o'clock,  and 
the  last  at  8.ao.  After  th\n  treatment  cathartics  are  usually  unneceesary,  but 
feeding  beets  or  bran  may  aid  the  process  considerably. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledfi^a  of  the  occurrence  and  devetopment  of 
Sderostomum  edentatum,  O.  Mabtiit  {Arch,  Wisi.  «.  Prakt.  TierheUk^  57 
{1910),  No,  1-^,  pp.  106-151,  pk  1,  figs,  iS).— Following  a  brief  review  of  tbe 
literature,  the  author  reports  upon  investigations  of  the  biology  of  8.  edenUUum, 
its  infestation  of  equines  of  different  ages,  etc. 

Of  426  horses  examined  in  the  course  of  a  year  at  the  Hamburg  abattoir  214 
were  found  to  be  infested  by  this  nematode.  In  these  horses  the  worms  were 
found  in  the  subserosa  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  In  139  cases  and  in  the  large 
intestine  in  180.  They  were  found  both  in  the  Intestine  and  beneath  tbe 
parietal  peritoneum  in  106,  beneath  the  parietal  peritoneum  alone  in  34,  and  in 
tlie  intestine  alone  in  75  cases.  Of  495  additional  horses  in  which  only  the 
subserous  tissue  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  was  examined  102  were  infested. 

A  bibliography  of  41  titles  is  included. 

Notes  on  ovarian  infection  with  Bacterium  pullomm  (Bettger)  in  the 
domestic  fowl,  6.  B.  Qage  {Jour.  Med.  Research,  2i  {1911),  No.  S,  pp.  491" 
496). — B.  pullorum  was  isolated  from  the  ovaries  of  8  domestic  fowls  and  in 
some  instances  in  pure  culture. 

From  one  of  the  cases  12  ova  were  used  for  preparing  agar  and  bouillon  cul- 
tures, which  were  tested  as  regards  virulency  as  follows :  *'  Eighty-two  chicks 
which  had  been  Incubated  under  proper  conditions  were  used  for  tliis  test 
Sixty-two  were  inoculated,  30  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  a  small  amount  of 
a  bouillon  culture  of  Bacterium  puUorwn,  and  32  received  2  drops  of  a  bouUlon 
culture  of  the  organism  by  the  mouth.  These  inoculations  were  made  at  the 
end  of  24  and  48  hours  respectively.  The  remaining  20  healthy  chicks  were 
kept  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  inoculated  chlcka  Every  chick  in  the 
check  lot  was  alive  and  healthy  at  the  end  of  6  weeks  when  this  test  was  con- 
sidered concluded,"  while  00  of  the  62  infected  birds  died. 

A  post-mortem  examination  of  each  chick  was  made,  and  according  to  the 
author  the  results  obtained  corresponded  well  with  Bettger  and  Ston^um's 
pathological  findings  (E.  S.  B.,  25,  p.  590).  He  believes  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  B.  pullorum  is  the  causative  agent  for  white  diarrhea  in  cliicks. 
The  organism  was  reisolated  in  each  instance. 

About  transferable  fowl  leukemia,  H.  Hibschfeld  and  M.  Jaoobt  {Berlin. 
Klin.  Wohnschr.,  46  {1909),  No.  4,  pp.  159,  160;  ahs.  in  Zenihl.  Oesam.  Physiol, 
u.  Path.  8toffwechsel8,  n.  ser.,  5  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  S56,  357).— The  results  of 
tests  with  2  diseased  fowls  which  presented  the  typical  leukemic  e^mptoms 
are  reported.  The  blood  from  these  animals  was  transferred  through  4  genera- 
tions, and  in  each  instance  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animal  showed  the 
typical  picture  of  leukenla  and  contained  tubercle  bacilli.  It  is  concluded  that 
even  tubercle  Imcilli  can  bring  about  an  enormous  increase  in  certain  leucocytes 
in  the  blood  which  reminds  one  of  leukemia. 

In  regard  to  an  epizootic  of  an  unknown  chicken  disease,  M.  Baatsamows 
{Zisohr.  Infektionskrof^.  u.  Hyg.  HausUere,  5  {1909),  No.  5,  pp.  45S-458;  ohs. 
in  BeHin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnsohr.,  26  {1910),  No.  5,  p.  116).— Along  with  chicken 
cholera  there  occurs  yearly  in  Tsingchau,  China,  an  acute  febrile  disease  which 
causes  a  large  mortality  among  chickens.    It  is  caused  by  an  ultravlslble  filter- 
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able  virus  whicli  accumulates  In  the  blood,  organs,  and  in  the  secretions  and 
excretions.  Experimental  tests  showed  the  Incubation  period  to  be  a  very  short 
one  and  that  death  occurred  in  2  to  3  days.  Geese,  ducks,  rabbits,  and  mice 
could  not  be  infected,  while  pigeons  could  be  infected  occasionally.  The  author 
believes  the  disease  to  be  pestls  galllnarum  (fowl  plague). 

The  fllaria  (Oxyspirora  mansoni)  of  the  conjunctival  sac  of  fowls,  H. 
Fdjita  {Ah8.  in  Rev.  G4n.  MM.  V^t.,  17  (1911),  No.  20h  pp.  707,  708).— The 
author  reports  that  the  fowls  of  Formosa  nearly  always  harbor  this  fllaria  in 
abundance  in  the  conjunctival  sac. 

On  Australian  avian  entozoa,  T.  H.  Johnston  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Roy.  8oc. 
N.  8.  Wales,  U  (^910),  pt.  i,  pp.  8i-ilB2).— The  author  has  here  brought  to- 
gether under  each  host  a  list  of  the  endoparasites  recorded  as  occurring  in  birds 
in  Australia,  as  well  as  the  references  to  their  occurrence. 
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Irrigation  under  the  Carey  Act,  A.  P.  Stoveb  ( 17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt. 
Stas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  461-488,  pis.  2). — ^The  text  of  the  Carey  Act  and  its  subse- 
quent amendments  is  given,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes  which  led 
up  to  the  adoption  of  the  act  and  the  several  amendments ;  an  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  the  8  States  and  Territories  which  have  accepted  its 
provisions;  lists  of  irrigation  companies  operating  under  the  Carey  Act,  show- 
ing acreage,  estimated  cost  of  systems,  and  maximum  price  of  water  per  acre ; 
and  other  data.  A  table  summarizing  the  development  accomplished  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  follows : 

Development  accomplished  in  the  West  under  the  provisions  of  the  Carey  Act. 


State. 

Number 

of 
projects. 

Area 

granted  by 

United 

States. 

Area  segre- 
gated and 
segregations 
pending. 

Additional 
areatem- 

nmhdrawn 
from  entry. 

Area 
entered  by 
settlers  and 

being 
developed. 

Idaho 

42 
63 
16 
13 
20 
13 

Aera. 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
11,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

Aera. 
2,630,833 

382,  S28 

411,326 

1,121,940 

60,2S2 

16,000 

Acres. 

Acre: 
713,800 
130,004 
54,000 
46,000 
34,000 

9,663 
210,  »6 

Oresoii 

MontAiift 

Colorado 

Nevada 

112,963 

New  Mexico 

Total 

167 

10,000,000 

6,003,281 

333,222 

076,894 

1  Exclusive  of  Ute  Indian  Reservation. 

Irrigation  and  agricultural  practice  in  Arizona,  R.  H.  Fobbks  {Arizona 
8ta.  But.  6S,  pp.  8S,  pis.  8,  figs.  8).— This  is  a  reprint  of  BuUethi  235  of  this 
Office,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  488).  It  also  includes  supplementary 
data  showing  the  area  irrigated  in  1909  (306,665  acres),  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  1911,  and  the  value  of  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges. 

Development  of  methods  of  draining  irrigated  lands,  O.  Q.  Bluott  ( 17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8ta8.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  489-501,  pis.  4,  flff9.  2).— This  article 
discusses  causes  which  produce  seepage  in  irrigated  lands  and  methods  of 
drainage  applicable  to  the  arid  regions.  Methods  in  use  in  the  Bear  River 
Valley,  Utah,  western  Ck)lorado,  and  elsewhere  are  described,  together  with 
data  on  the  use  of  collecting  pits  and  sand  traps,  special  relief  wells  and  dis- 
charge drains,  steam  land  dredges,  cement  drain  tile  and  wooden  box  drains, 
the  pumping  of  drainage  waters  from  sumps  into  irrigation  ditches,  and  coop- 


erative drainage  projects. 
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It  is  pointed  oat  that  drainage  practice  in  irrigated  regions  differs  materially 
from  ordinary  practice  in  the  humid  sections.  Under  the  vsraal  condittaiB  is 
irrigated  fields  6  ft  is  fomid  to  be  about  the  minimum  d^th  advisable.  The 
frequent  use  of  a  few  well  located  and  deep  drains  to  intercept  the  underflow 
before  it  reaches  the  land  which  requires  drainage  is  another  striking  dllTcr- 
ence.  The  method  of  draining  by  relief  wells,  an  adaptation  of  the  EUdngtos 
system  of  tapping  underground  springs,  is  empliasized  as  especially  appUcahle 
to  the  improvement  of  saturated  irrigated  lands. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  800,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  ^rhich 
now  require  drainage  to  make  them  profitably  productive 

Tidal  marshes  and  their  reclamation,  G.  M.  Warrbn  {U.  &,  DepU  Agr^ 
Office  Expi.  Bias.  Bui.  240,  pp.  99,  pis.  16,  flgB.  2i).— This  bulletin  reports  special 
investigations  of  two  reclamations  in  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  and  two  fn  Cum- 
berland County,  N.  J.  These  reclamations  have  been  carefully  surveyed, 
current-meter  measurements  made  of  the  sluice  discharges,  and  the  results 
studied  in  considerable  detail  from  agricultural,  engineering,  and  economic 
standpoints.  The  forepart  of  the  report  contains  a  definition  of  terms  and  a 
short  discussion  of  tides.  Following  detailed  descriptions  of  the  experimental 
marshes  a  general  summary  and  discussion  covers  the  proper  character,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  sluices,  levees,  ditches,  and  pumping  plants,  soils, 
ground-water  vegetation  and  its  relation  to  the  water-table,  treatment  of  lands 
and  crops  grown,  and  financial  and  sanitary  aspects.  There  are  also  brought 
out  the  reasons  for  poor  progress  and  causes  of  failure  in  so  many  of  the  tidal 
reclamations  of  the  past,  and  the  questions  which  should  be  decided  before  any 
reclamation  Is  undertaken  are  discussed. 

Supplemental  InvestlgaUons  are  reported  of  the  marsh  lands  at  Green  Har- 
bor, Mass.,  and  others  in  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  A 
rather  comi^ete  history  of  the  first-mentioned  reclamation  is  given  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  legal  aspects  of  the  quesfalons  often  Involved  in  attempted 
reclamations. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  explains  the  success  of  tidal  reclamations  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  apparent  Indifferent  success  which  has  attended  many 
of  the  reclamations  farther  south  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  as  follows :  *'  Fn> 
questionably  the  fundamental  reason  lies  in  the  great  nature-bestowed  gift  of  a 
large  range  of  tide,  which  has  built  the  marshes  high  and  permits  the  sluice 
to  play  long  periods  of  time,  thus  securing  adequate  drainage  easily,  cheaply, 
and  certainly.  There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  of  historical,  physical,  and 
economic  nature  which  have  contributed,  but  they  are  relatively  insignificant 
and  are  more  than  offset  by  our  own  economic  needs  and  by  American  energy, 
enterprise,  and  resourcefulness." 

Dynamite  for  preparing  land,  J.  T.  Qajuoctt  {New  England  Homettead^  6S 
{1911),  No.  16,  p.  818). — In  giving  his  experience  with  the  use  of  dynamite  for 
subsoiling  for  corn,  the  author  states  that  rows  were  marked  15  ft.  wide  and 
plowed  out  with  a  1-horse  turning  plow.  With  a  11  In.  steel  bar  holes  were 
made  In  this  furrow  40  in.  apart  and  30  In.  deep  Into  the  subsoil  and  througli 
hardpan,  loaded  with  one-half  of  a  i  lb.  stick  of  djmamite,  and  several  holes 
fired  at  one  time.  A  yield  of  120  bu.  of  corn  per  acre  was  obtained.  An  ad- 
joining area  of  the  same  sise  subsolled  with  a  idow  and  mules  produced  82  bu. 
per  acre. 

The  author  also  states  his  experience  with  dynamite  in  growing  melons.  He 
expects  beneficial  results  from  this  dynamiting  for  at  least  10  years. 

Examination  and  classification  of  rocks  for  road  bwllding,  indudin^  the 
physical  properties  of  rocks  with  reference  to  their  mineral  compositlQn 
and  structure,  E.  C.  E.  Lobd  ( U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Office  Pub.  Roads  Bui.  S7,  pji. 
28,  pj8.  10,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  revision  of  Bulletin  31  of  the  Office  of  Public 
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BoadB  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  385),  which  it  supersedes,  and  describes  methods  of 
petrographic  examination  and  classification  of  rocks  used  in  road  making  with 
other  "  facts  of  importance  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  physical  properties  of 
rocks  to  their  mineral  composition  and  structure." 

Highway  bridges  and  culverts,  G.  H.  Hoyt  and  W.  '.  L  Burr  ( U,  B,  Dept, 
Agr.,  Office  Puh.  Roads  Buh  39,  pp,  22,  pis,  14,  figs.  3). — ^Tnis  bulletin  pres^its  a 
g&ieral  discussion  of  the  status  of  highway  bridge  t  nd  culvert  construction, 
smnmarizing  data  as  to  previous  methods,  and  making  suggestions  as  to 
methods  now  in  vogue  and  the  assistance  being  rendered  in  such  construction 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  this  Department. 

"  The  relation  of  culverts  and  bridges  to  the  general  movement  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  public  highways  is  intimate.  The  desirability  and  economy 
of  building  these  structures  of  durable  and  permanait  material,  or  according 
to  intelligent  or  economic  design,  has  not  thus  far  been  actually  recognized  in 
practice  throughout  the  United  States.  The  expensive  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  repairing  the  old  and  inadequate  structures  of  the  past  or  of  fording 
the  streams  is  still  continued.  Modem  traffic  now  demands  that  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  and  culverts  shall  keep  pace  with  industrial  development" 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  road  model  exhibit  (U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Office 
Pub,  Roads  Bui,  36,  pp.  20,  pis,  Uy  fig.  1).— This  bulletin  embodies  data  orig- 
inally compiled  for  use  in  explaining  the  exhibit  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
at  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  It  describes  in  detail  the  models  used 
to  illustrate  the  construction  of  road  foundations,  earth,  sand,  clay,  gravel, 
macadam,  and  brick  roads,  and  presents  data  as  to  road  machinery. 

The  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm  ( U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui,  461,  pp,  23, 
flffs,  10). — In  this  publication,  which  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin  235,  pre- 
Yiously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  709),  suggestions  for  mixing  and  handling  con- 
crete under  farm  conditions  are  presented.  Data  are  given  on  the  selection  of 
materials  and  the  manufacture  of  concrete,  the  use  of  measuring  boxes  and 
other  equipment  for  mixing  concrete,  and  the  construction  and  use  of  forms. 

Silo  construction,  A.  S.  Ken  yon  {Jour,  Dept,  Agr,  Victoria,  9  (1911),  Nos. 
7,  pp,  492-503;  8,  pp.  566-^78,  figs,  P).— Details  are  given  for  building  steel, 
cement,  wood,  and  wood  and  iron  silos. 

Beinforced  brick  silos,  R.  T.  Archer  {Jour,  Dept,  Agr,  Victoria,  9  {191t), 
No-  8j  pp.  574-o76,  figs,  2). — Details  are  given  for  the  construction  of  an  eco- 
nomical type  of  brick  silo,  reinforced  with  galvanized  wire. 

The  plastered  or  Gurler  silo,  H.  E.  McNatt  {Missouri  8ta,  Circ,  48,  pp. 
107-114,  figs,  9), — Directions  are  given  for  building  the  plastered  or  Gurler  silo. 

The  reinforced  concrete  silo,  F.  H.  Demaree  {Missouri  Sta,  Circ,  49,  PP* 
115-122,  figs,  4). — Directions  are  given  for  constructing  a  reinforced  concrete 
Bilo.  A  reinforced  stone  silo  in  use  on  the  college  farm  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  is 
illustrated  and  briefly  described. 

Poultry  house  construction,  D.  O.  Barto  {Farmers  Voice,  49  {1911),  No. 
11 4t  PP'  S,  13,  fig,  1), — ^A  discussion  of  poultry  house  construction.  An  open- 
jfront,  '*  half -monitor "  type  of  poultry  house  constructed  of  hollow  cement 
blocks,  recently  built  at  the  Illinois  Station,  is  illustrated  and  described. 

[Design  for  farm  buildings  on  small  holdings]  {Country  Life  [London], 
SO  {1911),  No.  756,  pp,  11*,  12*,  fig.  P).— This  plan  for  a  cottage,  barn,  and  out- 
buildings for  an  English  holding  of  about  50  acres  received  the  first  prize  in 
the  competition  of  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  sanitary  privy,  C  W.  Stiles  and  L.  L.  Lumsden  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmers*  Bui.  463,  pp,  32,  figs,  9).— Soil  pollution  and  the  diseases  spread  from 
man  to  man  in  this  way  are  discussed,  the  various  kinds  of  privies  described. 
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and  detailed  directions  presented  for  building  a  sanitary  privy  and  keepaf 
it  in  proper  condition. 

Tlie  L.  R.  S.  privy,  an  apparatus  devised  by  Iiumsden,  Roberts,  and  Stiles* 
consists  of  the  following  parts:  "(1)  A  water-tight  barrel  or  other  cootainer 
to  receive  and  liquefy  the  excreta. 

"(2)  A  covered  water-tight  barrel,  can,  or  other  vessel  to  receive  the  cffliKat 
or  outflow. 

"(3)  A  connecting  pipe  about  2^  in.  in  diameter,  about  12  In.  lon^  and  pro- 
vided with  an  open  T  at  one  end,  both  op^iings  of  the  T  being  coTcteA  with 
wire  screens. 

**i4)  A  tight  box,  preferably  zinc  lined,  which  fits  tightly  on  the  top  of  the 
liquefying  barrel.  It  is  provided  wit;h  an  opening  on  top  for  the  aeaL  wliidi 
has  an  automatically  closing  lid. 

"(5)  An  antisplashing  device  consisting  of  a  small  board  placed  horlzootaSy 
under  the  seat  about  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  transverse  connecting  pipe; 
it  is  held  in  place  by  a  rod,  which  passes  through  eyes  or  rings  fastened  to  the 
box,  and  by  which  the  board  is  raised  and  lowered.  The  liquefying  tank  ii 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  point  where  it  begins  to  trickle  into  the  effloent  task. 

"As  an  insect  repellent  a  thin  film  of  some  form  of  petroleum  may  be  pound 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  each  barrel." 

This  device  is  believed  to  eliminate  the  fly  and  mosquito  problem,  Ilqnefies 
fecal  material,  reduces  odor  and  the  labor  of  cleaning,  and  Is  of  ^nple  and 
inexpensive  construction. 

Water  power  for  the  farm  and  country  home,  D.  R.  Goopeb  {Neto  Fork: 
State  Water  Supply  Com,,  1911,  pp.  45,  figs,  50).— The  installation  of  power- 
driven  iiachinery  and  its  advantages  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  developmeat 
of  electric  power  from  water  power  and  related  questions. 

ETTRAL  EGONOMIGS. 

General  agricultural  data  for  the  United  States  {U.  S.  DepU  Com.  catf 
Lal>or,  Bur.  Cemua  [Press  Bui.],  1911,  Sept.  7,  folio). — ^This  is  an  advance 
statement  from  the  Thirteenth  Census  containing  general  agrieultoral  data 
for  the  United  States,  collected  as  of  April  15,  1910. 

It  is  shown  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  has  not  kept  pace  witk 
the  increase  in  population,  the  number  of  farms  having  increased  10J5  per  cent, 
while  the  total  population  shows  an  Increase  of  21  per  cent  A  decrease  is 
leported  in  the  average  size  of  farms  from  146  acres  in  1900  to  138  acres  in 
1910,  but  the  improved  land  has  Increased  from  414,499,000  acres  in  1900  to 
477,448,000  acres  in  1910,  a  gain  of  15.2  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  taum 
property  is  shown  to  have  increased  from  $15.57  per  acre  in  1900  to  f32.49 
per  acre  in  1910,  an  increase  of  108.7  per  cent 

The  factors  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  increased  value  of  fkrm  land 
Include  the  advanced  farm  prices  of  agricultural  products;  capitalizing  the 
income-producing  power  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  formerly ;  the  cost  of 
Improving  what  was  previously  unimproved  land;  the  depletion  of  desirable 
free  land  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  buyers ;  an  increased  demand 
for  homes  in  the  open  country ;  and  the  exp^iditure  of  much  labor  and  money 
on  various  kinds  of  improvements,  such  as  the  building  of  roads,  bridges^ 
schoolhouses,  and  other  rural  improvements. 

The  following  table  shows  more  detailed  data  as  to  general  agricultunl 
operations : 

oPub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Serv.  U.  S.,  Pub.  Health  Rpts.,  25  (1910),  p^ 
161^1623. 
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Agricultural  statistics  for  United  States,  1900  a/nd  1910,^ 


1910. 


1900. 


Inoraase,  1900-1010. 


Number  or 
amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Total  number  of  forms 

Total  aorea^ 

Per  cent  of  miproved  acreage 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 

Value  of  land 

Value  of  buildings 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery . 

Average  value  per  acre  of  land  and 
buildings 

Average  value  per  acre  of  land  akme . . 

Total  expenditures  for  labor 

Total  expenditures  for  fertiliser , 

Number  of  white  farmers. , 

Number  of  negro  and  other  nonwhite 

lEvmers , 

Number  of  farm  owners , 

Number  owned  free , 

Number  mortgaged , 

Number  of  tenants , 

Number  of  managers 

Farms  10  acres  and  under , 

Farms  20  to  40  acres , 

Farms  50  to  90  acres 

Farms  100  to  174  acres , 

Farms  176  to  499  acres 

Farms  600  to  900  acres , 

Farms  1,000  acres  and  over , 


6,340,367 

873,720,000 

66 

134, 681, 607,  OOa  00 

28, 386, 770,  OOa  00 

6,294,737,000.00 

1,262, 022,  OOa  00 

30.60 

32. 4d 

646,612,000.00 

114,277,00a00 

6,422,892 

017,466 
3,933,706 
2,622,341 
1,311,364 
2,349,264 
67,398 

829,303 
1,410,992 
1,436,743 
1,613,235 

976,697 

124,883 
40,604 


6,737,372 
838,602,000 

116,614,648,000.00 

13,068,008,000.00 

3,666,640,000.00 

740,776,00a00 

19.81 

16.67 

367,392,00a00 

63,432,00a00 

4,960,606 

767,764 
3,653,323 


602,985 
36,137,000 


ia6 

4.2 


$18,066,860,000.00 

16, 328, 762,  OOa  00 

2,738,097,000.00 

612,246,00a00 

19.88 

1&92 

288,220,00a00 

60,845,000.00 

453,284 

140,701 
280,382 


108.7 
117.4 
77.6 
68.3 

ioa4 
ioa7 

8a6 

113.9 

9.1 

19.6 
7.7 


2,024,964 

60,066 

673,870 

1,257,496 

1,366,038 

1,422,262 

868,020 

102,526 

47,160 


324,290 
-1,687 
156,433 
153,496 
69,706 
00,973 
108,677 
22,357 
2,444 


16.0 
-2.9 
23.1 
12.3 
6.1 
6l4 
12.5 
21.8 
6.2 


a  Excluding  data  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico. 

live  stock  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  ( 17.  fif.  Dept.  Com,  and  Labor, 
Bur,  Census  [Press  Bul,]j  1911 ,  Oct.  SO,  folio). — ^This  report  presents  notes  and 
data  relative  to  the  number,  value,  etc.,  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  in 
1910  and  1900.  The  table  below  shows  the  change  in  numbers  and  value  of 
selected  classes  of  domestic  animals  during  the  decade : 

Number  and  value  of  selected  classes  of  domestic  animals,  1910  and  1900. 


1910  (April  16). 

1900  (June  1). 

Increase. 

Class. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Val- 
ue. 

G.\TTLE. 

Spring  calves 

Dairy  cows 

Other  cattle 

H0BSS8. 

Spring  oolts 

Other  horses  and 
colts 

7, 767;  935 
20,680,846 
32,887,011 

607,957 
19,123,103 

108,361 
4,076,211 

12,622,299 
39,186,769 

S51,599,629 
704,612,120 
728,677,898 

20,536,259 
2,056,762,569 

4,606,014 
617,807,066 

28,013,461 
201,619,356 

16,316,582 
17,136,633 
35,288,195 

1,314,829 
16,952,191 

231,628 
3,032,987 

21,650,746 
39,862,967 

$137,290,001 
608,616,601 
829,298,131 

25,896,871 
870,616,346 

6,201,899 
190,020,164 

42,016,328 
128,186,791 

-7,657,647 

3,445,212 

-2,381,184 

-  706,872 
2,170,912 

-  123,267 
1,042,224 

-9,028,447 

-  666,198 

-186,690,372 

195,995,619 

—100,620,233 

-  6,861,612 
1,186,146,223 

-  1,606,886 
327,876,912 

-  13,102,867 
73,432,666 

-49.3 
20.1 

-  6.8 

-68.8 
12.8 

-63.2 
34.4 

-41.7 

-  1.7 

-62.4 

38.6 

-12.1 

-26.7 
136.1 

MULES. 

Other  mules  and 
colts 

SHIEP. 

Spring  lambs 

Other  sheep  and 
Iftmbf 

-27.4 
173.S 

-31.2 

57  3 
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It  is  pointed  oat  that  the  aggregate  valae  of  all  live  stock,  inclnding  the  com- 
mon  domestic  animals^  poultry,  and  l>eefi,  has  increased  59^2  per  cent  since  1900. 
The  value  of  cattle,  however,  has  increased  only  0.7  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  horses  has  heen  131.6  per  cent 

The  total  number  of  fkrms  reporting  poultry  increased  9.6  per  cent  during 
the  decade.  The  total  number  of  fowls  increased  18wl  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
in  their  value  was  78.9  per  cent,  the  total  number  of  fowls  being  295,876,176, 
and  the  total  value  $153394.000  in  1910.  Other  tables  are  given  showins  the 
value  of  live  stock  by  classes  and  geographic  divisions  in  1910  and  1900,  and 
by  farms  reporting,  and  the  number,  value,  and  average  value  of  domestic  ani- 
mals by  age  and  sex  groups  in  1910. 

Land  values  and  land  prices  In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  Q.  F.  Wabbbt 
(N.  Y.  DepU  Agr.,  RpU  Farmers'  Inats,,  1908-9,  pp.  SBSS,  pis.  S). — ^In  tbte 
address  the  author  points  out  the  extreme  importance  of  capital  as  a  factor 
in  determining  the  profits  that  the  farmer  is  able  to  make,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  from  a  statistical  study  that  the  failure  of  many  a  good  farmer  is 
primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  capital  to  manage  his  business  properly.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  depreciation  of  land  values  and  prices  in  the  East  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  West,  showing  that  land  values  in  New  York  State  depred- 
ated 11  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900.  This  he  attributes  to  the  development  of 
free  land  in  the  West,  together  with  the  prevalence  of  f^rms  of  too  small  area 
in  the  East  and  their  nearness  to  cities  which  easily  attracted  l>oys  away  tram 
them  upon  the  slightest  depreciation  of  business. 

Tables  are  given  contrasting  the  average  yields  jind  values  per  acre  of  the 
6  leading  crops  in  representative  States  of  the  2  sections  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  showing  that  during  that  period  the  average  values  per  acre  of  these 
5  crops  have  been  $19.42  in  New  York,  $16.70  in  Illinois,  and  $13.96  in  lovra. 
Other  data  are  given  contrasting  the  price  of  farm  lands,  the  cost  of  pastnre 
land,  and  farm  crops  statistics,  together  with  their  values,  etc. 

Farms  for  sale  or  for  lease  in  Bhode  Island  (R.  I.  Conserv.  Oom^  BmI.  i, 
1911,  pp.  278,  pis,  17,  map  i).— This  bulletin,  issued  by  the  Rhode  Island  State 
€k)n8ervation  Commission,  presents  a  detailed  list  of  farms  in  Rhode  Island 
for  sale  or  for  lease,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  prospective  pur- 
chasers. 

Survey  of  Alaska  lands,  M.  D.  Snodorass  (Alaska  8tas,  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  65- 
€9), — This  report  shows  the  results  of  a  brief  and  cursory  survey  of  the  avail- 
able agricultural  land  in  the  Tanana  Valley.  A  greater  portion  of  the  report 
is  based  on  interviews  with  prospectors  and  hunters  met  by  the  author  at  dif- 
ferent landings  along  the  river,  though  personal  observations  were  made  wher- 
ever practicable. 

The  Valley  is  reported  to  be  300  miles  long  and  from  30  to  70  miles  wide, 
aggregating,  together  with  the  valleys  of  various  tributaries,  about  16,000  square 
miles  of  valley  land.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  In  various  parts  of  the 
Valley  are  thought  to  be  good  farming  lands.  The  lowlands,  where  drainage 
is  possible,  would  often  produce  abundantly  but  crops  here  are  in  greater  danger 
of  midsummer  frosts. 

Letters  from  settlers  (Alaska  8tas.  Rpt,  1910,  pp,  69-7 B), — Ck)mmnnication9 
from  settlers  in  various  parts  of  Alaska  concerning  their  success  in  gardening; 
cattle  raising,  or  other  agricultural  enterprises,  are  given,  especially  their 
results  with  the  seed  distribution. 

A  practical  farmer  engaged  In  stock  raising  and  general  farming  for  several 
years  in  the  coast  region  of  southeastern  Alaska  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  profitable  farm  help  because  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  labor  in 
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other  industries.  Large  scale  farming  is  also  liandicapped  In  that  section  of 
Alaska,  because  of  the  small  areas  of  arable  land,  the  ejcpense  of  clearing  land, 
and  the  prevalence  of  chlckweed.  Grasses  are  thought  to  offer  the  greatest 
agricultural  posslbiUties  and  stock  raising  is  considered  the  most  promising 
line  of  farming. 

Agriculture  (Siaiis.  Jahrh.  Bchweie,  19  (1910),  pp.  ^0^4).— Tables  Uken 
from  results  of  the  industrial  coisus  in  Switaerland  August,  1905,  are  given, 
showing  (1)  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  according  to 
sex,  class,  size  of  ftirm,  age,  and  nationality,  (2)  the  legal  relation  as  to  owner- 
ship of  farms,  (3)  the  kind  of  farming  as  indicated  by  the  sise  and  extent  of 
farms,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged,  (4)  itinerant  farm  laborers,  (5)  the 
acreage  devoted  to  different  farm  purposes,  and  (6)  the  utilissation  of  machinery 
and  other  tools  on  fftrms. 

Out  of  763,915,  the  total  number  engaged  in  agriculture,  56.6  per  cent  were 
males ;  14.6  per  cent  were  over  14  and  under  20  years  of  age ;  71.7  per  cent  over 
20  and  under  60  years  of  age,  and  13.7  per  cent  60  years  and  over ;  97.2  per  coit 
were  Swiss,  and  the  remainder  Germans,  Austro-Hungarians,  Italians,  and 
French. 

[A^cnltural  machinery,  live  stock,  etc]  (Statis.  Jahrh.  Deut.  Reich,  S2 
{1911),  pp.  Sl-42). — Tables  and  statistics  collected  by  the  German  Government 
showing  the  use  of  farm  machinery  in  different  kinds  of  agricultural  work, 
an  inventory  of  live  stock,  and  data  as  to  agricultural  enterprises  conducted 
on  farms  of  varying  sizes  in  the  several  states  of  Germany,  are  presented. 

The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  number  of  Implements  used  in  the 
Smpire  on  5  sizes  of  farms: 

Number  of  farm  mtichines  in  use  on  German  farms. 


Farms 
under  2 
hectares. 


Farms 

3-6 

hectares. 


Farms 

5-20 

hectares. 


Farms 

20-100 

hectares. 


Farms 
over  100 
hectares. 


TotaL 


Number  of  forms 

Steam  plows 

Drills  and  seed  distributors. 

Mowers 

Cultivators 

Steam  thr^hers 

Other  threlhers 

Potato  planters 

Potato  ain;ers 

Meat  grinders 

Milk  separators 


133,452 

18 

19,085 

1,863 

301 

71,218 

44,753 

76 

34 

480 

12,477 


325,665 

23 

20,763 

6,812 

1,140 

127,739 

163,287 

55 

93 

2,476 

56,055 


772,536 

81 

121,044 

137,624 

4,146 

203,438 

539,285 

312 

4,196 

12,943 

180,641 


243,365 

319 

104,276 

136,104 

6,011 

69,005 

190,618 

866 

5,442 

9,686 

80,137 


22,957 
2,654 

24,921 

19,422 
2,814 

17,467 
9,061 
1,352 
1,239 
3,747 
6,696 


1,497,975 

2,995 

290,039 

301,325 

14,412 

488,897 

947,003 

2,660 

11,004 

29,332 

336,906 


Agriculture  {Diplo.  and  Cons.  Rpts.  [London],  Ann.  8er,,  1911,  No.  il81,  pp. 
51-59). — With  respect  to  agriculture  this  report  points  out  that  the  future 
outlook  of  the  Bussian  peasant  is  to  an  extent  encouraging,  as  the  government 
and  public  institutions  are  now  giving  him  efifective  help  in  several  ways.  "  By 
being  freed  from  the  village  community  he  gains  the  incentive  of  private  owner- 
ship of  his  land;  the  Peasants*  Agrarian  Bank  helps  him  to  purchase  land  to 
be  worked  as  independent  small  farmsteads ;  the  cooperative  and  credit  associa- 
tions give  him  the  credit  necessary  to  purchase  seed,  cattle,  and  implements." 

The  Zemstvos  are  reported  as  aiding  the  peasants  materially  through  their 
test  farms  where  the  peasants  see  the  concrete  results  of  better  farming. 
Through  lectures  and  demonstrations  they  also  teach  the  peasants  how  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  their  farms  and  show  them  the  advantage  of  longer  rota- 
tions of  crops,  the  use  of  better  types  of  farm  implements,  and  the  proper 
cultural  methods.  ^  t 
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Annual  report  of  the  A^cmltaral  OrgudBation  8oeiet7»  Tilmited,  for 
the  TMT  ended  December  31,  1910  (Aimk  Rpi.  Agr.  Organ.  8oc  [Londim], 
1910,  pp.  158,  figs.  26). — ^This  report  shows  the  progress  of  the  Central  Coopera- 
tiTe  Bank,  founded  in  1008  for  the  purpose  of  makinir  advances  at  moderate 
rates  of  interest  to  cooperatiTe  societies  in  England  and  Wales.  The  advances 
made  in  1910  nearly  doubled  those  of  1909,  and  in  many  Instances  provided 
funds  which  were  not  obtainable  from  any  other  source. 

The  report  shows  that  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  co- 
operative insurance.  The  society,  founded  with  funds  of  £20,000»  now  has  avail- 
able funds  exceeding  £27,000  to  meet  all  claims,  while  bonuses  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent  have  been  declared  for  the  years  1909  and  1910. 

The  progress  of  the  affiliated  societies  is  also  summarized. 

Foreign  crops,  September,  1011,  C.  M.  Dauohibtt  (17.  H.  Dept,  Agr^  Bwr. 
Statu.  Ore.  24,  pp.  15). — ^This  circular  summarizes  data  as  to  the  condition  of 
farm  crops  in  foreign  countries  in  S^tember,  1911,  with  estimates  of  yields 
as  compared  with  previous  years. 

AOEICITLTITBAL  EDVCATIOH. 

Progress  in  agricultural  education,  1010,  D.  J.  Gbosbt  {XJ.  8,  Dept.  Agr.^ 
Offloe  Expt.  8ta8.  Rpt.  1910^  pp.  915-^86,  pis.  9^  figs,  d).— Tills  is  a  review  for 
1910  of  the  leading  features  of  progress  in  agricultural  education  in  this  countzy 
and  abroad,  including  the  educational  work  of  this  Department,  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimeit  Stations,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  fourth  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  the 
principal  developments  in  agricultural  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
leading  items  of  interest  concerning  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  normal  schools,  and  secondary  and  elementary  schools  in  which  agri- 
culture is  taught  The  data  concerning  the  elementary  schools  contain  plans 
for  a  model  rural  school. 

Statistics  of  land-grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
1010,  Mabie  T.  Spethmann  {U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Ewpt.  Stas.  Rpt.  1910^  pp. 
271-314). — A  compilation  from  official  sources  of  general  statistics,  courses  of 
study,  attendance,  value  of  funds  and  equipment,  revenues,  and  additions  to 
equipment  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  of  the  lines  of  work,  revenues^  and 
additions  to  equipment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  th4  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 

Correlating  the  work  of  agricultural  instruction,  A.  G.  Thus  {8outh  Bd. 
Assoc.  Jour,  of  Proc.,  21  (1910),  pp.  7&-82).—li  is  stated  in  this  paper  that 
"  the  settlement  of  the  general  limitations  of  the  work  of  different  grades  of 
schools  will  do  much  to  clarify  and  improve  our  educational  situation.  This 
is  the  task  before  our  generation."  The  function  as  regards  teaching  agricultore 
is  discussed  for  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  the  agricultural  high  school, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges  and  universities.  The  problem  of  so  managing  the 
school  farm  that  it  will  be  the  right  kind  of  laboratory  and  demonstration 
farm  for  a  secondary  school  is  deemed  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem  of  very 
great  importance,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  solve  this  problem  is  considered  more 
to  be  commended  than  an  attempt  by  the  secondary  school  teacher  to  engage  in 
ordinary  extension  work  or  in  so-called  experimenta 

Preparing  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  J.  F.  Duggab  {South 
Ed.  Assoc.  Jour,  of  Proc,  21  {1910),  pp.  H2-146) .—The  agencies  at  work  in 
training  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  are  enumerated,  and  it  is 
stated  that  in  fitting  the  teacher  there  must  be  imparted  8  distinct  elements 
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of  success:  (1)  inspiration  and  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  importance  of 
tlie  end  to  be  attained;  (2)  abundant  subject-matter;  and  <3)  some  slight 
instruction  regarding  methods  of  teaching  agriculture. 

The  author's  reconmiendations  as  to  the  lines  in  which  progress  can  best 
be  made  are  as  follows:  "(1)  More  universal  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of 
normal  schools  of  agricultural  instruction,  given  by  a  specialist;  (2)  daily 
instruction  and  demonstrations  in  agriculture  in  teachers'  institutes;  (3) 
extension  work  in  agriculture  by  universities  and  colleges  for  the  special  benefit 
of  teachers;  and  (4)  the  gradual  introduction,  first  by  the  more  progressive  and 
Tvealthier  counties,  of  the  system  of  employing  supervisors  of  agricultural 
instruction." 

The  hi^h  school  course  in  agriculture,  K.  L.  Hatch  (BtU,  Univ.  Wis.,  1911, 
No.  441t  PP'  40). — With  the  expectation  that  instruction  in  agriculture  will 
find  its  way  into  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared 
to  suggest  suitable  plans  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  worli.  It  contains  among 
other  things  (1)  a  suggested  arrangement  of  work  in  agriculture  and  related 
sciences  for  each  of  the  4  years,  (2)  details  of  each  unit  of  work,  (3)  a  syl- 
labus of  a  4-year  secondary  course  In  agriculture  as  prepared  by  this  Office, 
(4)  necessary  laboratory  supplies  for  a  class  of  12  with  estimated  price,  (5) 
text  and  reference  books,  including  publishers'  and  list  price,  (6)  a  selected 
list  of  bulletins  of  this  Department  recommended  for  school  use,  and  (7)  a 
bibliography  on  agricultural  education  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
E3ducation. 

The  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States,  1910,  J.  Hamilton  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Bias.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  587--J«4).— This  is  the  annual  report 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist  of  this  Office  for  1910  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Office  in  promoting  farmers'  institutes  and  the  development  of  the 
farmers'  institute  movement  in  the  different  States  and  Territories.  It  in- 
cludes, among  other  things,  a  discussion  of  agricultural  college  and  experi- 
ment station  aid  to  Institutes,  extension  agencies^  an  account  of  the  Institutes 
for  women  and  young  people,  county  fair  associations,  the  principal  points  of 
progress  by  States  and  Territories,  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  and  statistical  tables 
showing  the  number  of  Institutes  held,  attendance,  funds  appropriated,  cost, 
and  number  of  lecturers  employed. 

Legislation  relating  to  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States,  J.  Hamil- 
TON  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Bui.  241,  PP-  47).— This  is  a  revision 
of  Bulletin  135  of  this  Office  (£.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  715),  bringing  Information  con- 
cerning legislation  on  farmers'  institutes  up  to  April  1,  1911. 

What  Purdue  is  doing  for  Indiana  agriculture  {Indiana  8ta.  Giro.  28,  pp. 
52,  figs.  45). — Information  is  here  furnished  concerning  the  work  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  acrlcultural  experiment  station  and  the  school  of  agriculture^ 
and  of  the  department  of  agricultural  extension. 

The  results  of  agricultural  extension  in  Belgium,  J.  M.  Stedman  (£7.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Bias.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  425-447). — ^Thls  Is  a  translation 
and  summary  of  a  monograph  on  agriculture  in  Belgium  from  1885  to  1910, 
prepared  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  that  country  for  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Supervisors.  The 
report  contains  a  statistical  statement  concerning  the  rise  in  price  of  agricul- 
tural lands  in  Belgium  and  the  increase  in  their  productive  power  during  the 
last  25  years,  and  an  account  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  extension 
supervisors  and  of  the  development  of  agriculture  In  each  Province  and  the  part 
taken  therein  by  the  extension  supervisors  from  1886  to  1910. 
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Live  stock  Judglxiir  'or  beginners  (Indiana  Bta.  Girc.  t9,  pp.  128,  flff$.  99).— 
This  circular,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Skinner,  is  designed 
primarily  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  live  stock  judging. 

It  is  divided  into  6  parts  and  an  appendix.  Part  1,  the  introductiovi,  con- 
siders the  profitableness  of  the  study  of  live  stock  Judging,  the  score  card,  and 
comparative  judging.  Part  2,  Judging  Horses,  by  D.  O.  Thompson,  indades 
draft,  harness,  and  saddle  horses,  ponies,  breeding  classes,  and  the  location  of 
common  unsoundness  and  faults.  Part  3,  Judging  Beef  Cattle,  by  F.  O.  King, 
treats  of  fat  steers,  feeder  or  stocker  cattle,  and  breeding  classes.  Part  4, 
Judging  Dairy  Cattle,  by  P.  H.  Crane,  considers  the  dairy  cow  and  the  dair> 
bull.  Part  5,  Judging  Hogs,  by  W.  W.  Smith,  treats  of  fat  hogs,  the  brood 
sow,  and  the  boar.  Part  6,  Judging  Sheep,  by  H.  E.  Allen,  is  a  study  of  fat 
and  feeder  sheep,  breeding  classes,  and  Merino  or  fine-wool  type  of  sheep. 

Score  cards  are  given  for  draft  horses,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  lard  hogs, 
and  mutton  sheep,  as  weU  as  diagrams  showing  the  points  of  the  horse,  beef 
animal,  dairy  cow,  hog,  and  sheep,  the  wholesale  cuts  on  the  beef  carcass  and 
on  the  live  steer,  the  wholesale  pork  cuts,  and  the  mutton  and  lamb  cuts.  The 
appendix  outlines  a  method  of  live  stock  improvement,  by  W.  W.  Smitli,  and 
contains  a  tabulation  of  breeds  of  live  stock  and  breed  associations,  and  lists 
of  books  and  other  publications  about  live  stock. 

Fruit  for  exhibition,  A.  J.  Nobman  (Facts  for  Farmers  [Mass.  Agr,  Cot], 
1  (1911),  No.  IB,  pp,  -().— Methods  for  preparing  fruit  for  exhibition  and  sug- 
gestions for  Judging  it  are  given,  together  with  score  cards  for  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  and  grapes.    The  pamphlet  is  suitable  for  study  in  public  schools. 

Some  health  problems,  E.  L.  Holton,  F.  H.  Slack,  and  L.  D.  Bitshneu 
(Agr.  Ed.  [Kans.  Agr.  Col],  Rural  Life  8er.,  S  (1910),  No,  1,  pp.  15,  figs.  19).— 
This  article  was  prepared  for  the  village  and  rural  teachers  of  Kansas,  and 
deals  especially  with  stamping  out  typhoid  fever  by  attention  to  the  typhoid  or 
house  fly,  the  water  supply,  and  the  milk  supply. 

Nature  study  by  grades,  H.  H.  Cummings  (New  York,  Cinckmati,  and  Chi- 
cago [1910],  pp.  VI -^27 4,  figs.  87). — This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pupUs  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  elementary  schools.  The 
lessons  are  grouped  into  fall,  winter,  and  spring  work,  and  consist  of  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher,  questions,  problems,  and  simple  experiments  in  nature 
study. 

Suggestions  for  girls'  contests  in  sewing  and  cooking  (Agr.  Ed,  [Kansas 
Agr,  Col.],  2  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  SO). — This  pamplilet  was  prepared  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  more  uniform  work  in  institutes.  The  suggestions  cover  such 
matters  as  mending,  sewing,  score  cards  for  bread,  butter,  and  JeHies.  ^nnfag 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  making  butter  under  farm  conditions. 

MISCELLANEOirS. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1910  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Office  Expt.  Htas.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  512,  pis.  29,  figs.  8).— This  includes  the 
usual  report  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  this  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  90,  1910,  and  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  United  States,  Including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Guam;  statistics  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experim&it  sta- 
tions for  1910,  noted  on  page  896;  and  numerous  articles  and  reviews  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  Alaska  Stations,  1910  (Alaska  8tas.  Rpt.  1910.  pp.  85, 
pis.  IS). — This  contains  a  report  of  the  dilef  lines  of  work  carried  on  during 
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tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Meteorological  data  and  accounts  of  the 
eztaislve  tests  with  field  and  garden  crops  and  of  the  live  stock  operations  are 
abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  Issue. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Beport  of  Montana  Station,  1910  {Montana  8ta.  BpU 
1910,  pp.  2S5-261,  figs.  2). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  a  report  of  the  director  on 
the  work  and  publications  of  the  station,  and  a  meteorological  summary  of 
temperature,  precipitation,  wind  direction,  sunshine,  and  frost  conditions  at 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  during  the  year. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Beport  of  Nebraska  Station,  1910  (Neln-aska  8ta, 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  X.XXIX'\-208,  figs.  5i).— This  contains  the  organization  list, 
a  review  of  the  work  of  tlie  year,  including  notes  on  field  crops  and  hog-cholera 
serum  abstracted  respectively  on  pages  830  and  887  of  this  issue,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1910,  and 
for  the  remaining  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1910,  and  special 
articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  * 

Annual  Beport  of  Nevada  Station,  1910  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui.  7Si,  pp.  58). — 
This  contains  the  organization  list  and  reports  of  the  board  of  control,  the  di- 
rector, and  heads  of  departments.  The  report  of  the  director  Includes  the 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  The  experimental 
work  reported  in  the  departmental  reports  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Thlrtar-third  Annual  Beport  of  North  Carolina  Station,  1910  (North  Car- 
olina Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  206,  figs.  102).— This  contains  the  organization  list, 
reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments,  the  experimental  work  In 
which  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issue,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  numerous  special  articles  ab- 
stracted elsewhere  ia  this  Issue,  an  account  of  some  breeding  experiments  in 
progress,  and  reprints  of  Press  Bulletin  21,  Treatment  of  Oats,  Wheat,  Bye, 
and  Barley  for  Smut,  and  of  Bulletins  205-208,  previously  noted. 

Annual  Beport  of  Pennsylvania  Station,  1910  (Pemisylvania  Bta.  Rpt. 
1910,  pp.  692,  pU.  10,  charts  2).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  a  report  of  the  director  on 
the  work  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  departmental 
reports,  the  experimental  work  in  which  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 
The  report  also  contains  several  special  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  In  this 
issue,  reprints  of  Bulletins  94,  96,  97,  99,  and  100,  previously  noted,  and  a 
reprint,  with  some  changes,  of  Bulletin  102. 

Annual  Beports  of  Virginia  Station,  1909  and  1910  (Virginia  Bta.  Rpts. 
1909-10,  pp.  292,  pi.  1,  figs.  188). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report 
of  the  director  discussing  the  organization,  finances,  work,  publications,  and 
other  data  pertaining  to  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1909,  and  June  30,  1910,  departmental  reports,  of  which  that 
upon  tobacco  insect  investigations  is  abstracted  on  page  854  of  this  issue,  and 
numerous  special  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Free  literature  on  farming,  J.  C.  Mabquis  (Wis.  Library  Bui.,  7  (1911), 
No.  1,  pp.  16-19). — ^Thls  article  explains  how  free  publications  pertaining  to 
agriculture  may  be  collected  and  classified  for  use  in  libraries,  with  a  view  to 
making  them  more  widely  available. 
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NOTES. 


Callfonilft  ViiiTenity  and  Statioa.— J.  H.  Norton,  aasistaBt  chemist  at  the 
cltroa  sabstatlon  at  Riverside,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  Febrnary  1,  1912, 
when  he  will  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Coanectieut  College. — ^An  international  egg-laying  contest  is  being  held  at  the 
college  beginning  November  1.  Twelve  States,  Canada,  and  England  are 
represented  by  23  breed&    Fifty  colony  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  work. 

Georgia  Station. — ^L.  J.  Herring,  assistant  animal  patholc^st  and  yeteii- 
narian,  has  accepted  an  opening  In  commercial  worl^ 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planten'  Station. — ^Frank  W.  T^rry,  assistant  oitomologist, 
died  November  7. 

Loniiiaaa  ITniTenity  and  Stations. — ^V.  L.  Boy,  professor  of  agricaltnral  ex- 
tension work,  has  been  ajppointed  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Natchitoches.  He  is  succeeded  by  E.  S.  Richardson,  who  will  be  assisted  by 
W.  H.  Balls  and  Miss  Agnes  Morrla 

A  seed  testing  laboratory  has  been  established  at  the  Baton  Ronge  Station 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  J.  M.  Moss  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory. 

EL  S.  Tucker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  is  to  cany  on 
investigations  of  insects  affecting  stored  rice,  and  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  Baton  Rouge  after  January  1,  1912. 

XassaohusettB  Station. — J.  F.  Merrill  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist,  this 
taking  effect  December  1. 

Nebraska  Statioa. — Miss  Venus  W.  Pool  resigned  November  1  as  assistant  in 
agricultural  botany  to  accept  a  position  in  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  this  Departmoit 

Cornell  University  and  Statioa. — ^Recent  appointments  include  John  Bentlegr, 
jr.,  of  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department,  as  assistant  professor  of  forestry, 
A.  C.  King,  an  1899  graduate  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  as  extension  in- 
structor, and  Royal  Gilkey,  a  1908  graduate,  as  Instructor  in  extension  teaching. 

Ohio  Station. — D.  W.  Galehouse  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  flUr 
exhibits. 

Oklahoma  Statioa. — ^E.  W.  Stafford,  whose  resignation  from  the  New  Jersey 
Stations  has  been  previously  noted,  has  been  appointed  assistant  entomologist 

Porto  Rieo  Federal  Statioa. — ^The  position  of  entomologist  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hooker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of 
this  Department,  who  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

West  Virginia  Uaiversity. — ^The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Hodges  as 
president  took  place  November  3.  Among  those  In  attendance  during  the  exer- 
cises of  the  week  were  President  Taft,  who  delivered  an  address  on  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes;  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  who  spoke  on  Duties  and  Opportunities  of  the  Modem 
Scholar;  President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  whose  sub- 
ject was  The  Universities  and  the  National  Spirit ;  President  H.  P.  Judson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  discussed  The  University  and  the  State;  and 
President  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  University,  whose  subject  was  The 
University  and  the  People. 
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germ  meal,  analjrses 272 

heredity  in,  Conn.State. 736 

of  fasciation  in 635 

row-numbers  in 638 

high  yields,  U.8.DJI 05 

bisects  afl«)ting 250,862 

Hawaii 356 

Ind. 442 

Judging 132,101,406 

meal,  adulteration,  U.S.D.A 468 
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Com  meal, analyses,  Mass , 71,574 

Me 370 

Mdiana  albUinea  affecting,  Iowa 55 

metal  tank  for  storing,  U.S.D.A 830 

moth  borer,  notes 357 

notebook  for 698 

oil-meal,  analyses 870 

stadles 801 

origin  of 434 

pentosan  content 711 

phosphorus  and  nonproteid  nitrogen  in.  432 

product,  analyses 871 

production  in  South  Dakota,  S.Dak ...  730 

the  South,  U.S.D.A 133 

products,  analyses 272 ' 

Can 576 

relation  to  pellagra 67 

root  worm,  notes,  Ala.CollegB 159 

roots,  lortilizing  value 120 

score  card  for,  Ky 704 

seed,  maggot,  notes 356 

selection,  N.C 299 

and  preservation,  Ky . .  704 

seeding  experiments 34 

shows,  conducting 407 

ahiinkage  In  storage,  tr.S.D.A 638 

silage.    {See  Silage.) 

smut,  life  history  and  treatment,  Minn.  144 

notes,  Conn.State 545 

paperon,Ind 442 

studies 452 

spurious  allelomorphism  in 835 

tobacco  stalk  borer  affecUng,  Va 854 

transpiration  experiments,  Nebr 832 

utilization  of  ammonium  salts  by 223 

value  of  hybrids  in,  U.S.D. A 531 

varieties 230,231,331,832,442,636 

Can 529 

Fla 435 

Ga 282 

Ind 230 

N.C 232 

N.J 436 

Nebr 831 

Wash 632 

water  requiiements,  Nebr 830 

weevUs,  remedies,  N.C 250 

weight  as  affected  by  heating 135 

wiieworm,  studies,  S.C 560 

yield  as  affected  by  source  of  seed,  Can.  520 

terracing 442 

yields 332 

Kans 735 

Corncobs,  analj'ses 674 

feedlngvalue 674 

ground,  analyses,  Wis. 173 

ComeU  University,  notes 104,697,000 

Cornstalk  boxer,  lesser,  remedies,  U.S.D.A. . .  160 

notes 250 

N.C 851 

Cornstalks,  ground,  analyses,  Wis 173 

use  in  paper  making,  U.S.D.A...  507 

Cornstarch  product,  use  in  bread  making —  667 

Corpus  hiteum,  galactagogue  action  of 176 

studies 78 


PH*. 

Conelation— 

coeflldent  errors,  abac  for  deteiminiiig. . .  173 

coefficients  in  heredity 172,173,573 

in  animal  breeding,  datanninatfoii. 277 

paperon,  U.8.D.A 717 

Corrosive  sublimate- 
effect  on  germination  of  seeds 548,6B 

green  leaves 128 

use  as  a  wood  preservative,  U.8.D.A 649 

Ontidumolitfaofum  as  affected  by  tannin...  SM 

jannkum,  stadiBB 516,563 

treatment 46 

ZaBtvm,  studies,  La 8SB 

Oprylut  OMtlaiia,  analyses 272 

CorpuumbeiferinckU,  notm 75i 

pemMoaum,  relation  to  chestmit 

blackcanker 850 

Cost  of  living,  factors  affecting 90 

In  American  towns 468 

Europe 569 

Switserland 409 

Trieste 888 

Cotton— 

boll  weevil,  advance  in  Alabama,  Ala. 

CollegB IB 

bibUography,  U.S.D.A 466 

remedies,  Ala.  CoHege 131 

U.S.D.A 606 

bollworm,  injurious  to  alfalfei  caterpOtar, 

U.S.D.A 64 

notes,  n.S.D.A 5S6 

breeding  experiments 688 

bug,  red,  notes 387 

culture 132 

Ala.Tu8kegee 596 

Hawaii S» 

experiments 731 

Oa W 

in  Barbados 33 

Ceylon 214 

Dharwar. 2J4 

Egypt 4fl 

Oerman  East  Aflrica 234,639 

India 331,688 

Mexico 31 

Nyasaland 93,639 

Peru 31 

Queensland SI 

Transcaucasia 3St 

Transvaal 6» 

curly  leaf,  studies 652,848 

diseases,  studies 44 

treatment,  Ala.  College 19 

fertillxer  experiments 314,639 

Oa » 

N.C » 

Tex 07 

U.8.D.A 696 

Hindi,  in  Egypt,  U.8.D.A 2M 

hull  fiber,  use  in  paper  making,  U^.D.A.  607 

Indian,  studies VS 

industry  of  Great  Britain 3SS 

Insects  affecting 260,251,639,89 

Ark. in 

HawaU 388 
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Ootton-Gontlmied . 

production  and  ooDSomptlon 233 

In  1910,  U.S.D.A 206 

relation  to  rainfall  and  tem- 

I>erature 316 

red  spider,  studies,  Ga. 5612 

seed  by-products,  ancdyses,  Ind 870 

ricake,  analyses 674 

feed,  analyses.  La 477 

NJ 774 

Iminoyement,  Ark 133 

seed  meal— 

adulterati  on  and  misbranding, 

VSJ>.A 71 

analyses 272,368,674,674,828,870,871 

La 477 

Mass 71,674 

Me 370 

NJ 774 

Wis 173 

effect  on  fot 677 

fertilizing  value,  Qa 233 

Tex 627 

for  draft  animals,  N.G 776,776 

pigs,  Ala.  College 374 

residual  effects,  Va. 734 

seed  oil,  absorption  spectra  of. 414 

as  a  food 668 

Halphen's  reaction  for 616 

methods  of  ancdysis 414 

refiraction  constant. 801 

purity  and  germination  tests 37 

square-weevil  of  Pern,  studies 763 

stalners,  studies 360 

stalks,  use  In  paper  making,  U.S.D.A. . .  607 

varieties 332 

Ala-CoUege 132 

Oa. 233 

HawalL 329 

resistant  to  black  root,  Ala.Col- 

lege \ 133 

water  requirements 733 

wireworm,  studies,  S.C 660 

worms,  remedies 853 

Country  homes,  sewage  disposal  in 611 

water  power  for 892 

supplyin 410 

life  meeting  in  Vermont 200 

movement,  treatise 790 

Cover  crops  for  orchards,  P.B 740 

and  vineyards.  Ml ch  743 

Cow  manure,  fertilizing  value 639 

stall,  description 178 

stalls,  ventilation 278 

testing  associations,  notes,  U.S.D. A 376 

Cowpea  diseases,  notes,  Ala.Tuskegee 632 

wUt,  studies,  N.C 244 

Cowi>eas,  analyses 667 

culture,N.J 436 

and  use,  Ala.Tuskegee 632 

experiments,  Hawaii 734 

in  Guam,  U.S.D.A 830 

insects  affecting,  Ala.Tuskegee 632 

varieties,  Hawaii 734 

Ind 230 

resistant  to  root  knot  and 

wUt,  Fla. 436 
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Cows  as  affected  by  plasmase 173 

cost  of  keeping 277 

desexed,  conformation. 474 

feeding,  Ind 478 

Wis 80 

experiments. 176,478,778 

Fla 474 

N.C 777 

heredity  in 80 

improvement,  Va 81 

of  milk  production  in . . .  079 

Indian,  composition  of  milk 778 

newly  lactating,  detection 290 

protein  requirements 778 

Wis 79 

records.    (See  Dairy  herd  records.) 

weight  of  edible  portion 164 

Coyoie3,host  of  MuUicepsmuUieeju 882 

spotted  fever  tlck,tr.S.D.A.  756 

Crabgrass,  analyses 32 

description  and  culture 32 

Crackers,  adulteration,  U.S.D.  A 368 

Cmmbus  cdliginotettus,  investigations,  Va 854 

(f),  notes,  U.S.D.A..  555 

Cranberries,  teratological  forms  of. 248 

Cranberry  flea  beetle,  notes,  N.J 460 

Cream  acidity,  studies 313 

cooler  and  aerator,  description 682 

examination 165,166,611 

factors  affecting  chumability 682 

fat  content,  Mo 279 

richness,  Ind 581 

grading,  U.S.D.A 582 

handling,  CaL 780 

on  the  farm 582 

111 178 

nitrogenous  constituents  of 311 

of  tartar,  analyses 164 

pasteurization.  Can. 580 

ripening,  powder  starters  for,  S.  Dak . .  280 

separator,  bacterial  content 81 

separators,  studies,  Mo 279 

tests 375 

variations  in  tests,  Ind 581 

Creameries,  cooperative,  in  Russia 281 

disposal  of  wastes  of. 82 

inspection  in  South  Dakota 1G6 

marketingeggsthrough,U.S.D.A.  376 

water  supply  of 82 

Creamery  bookkeeping,  Iowa 82 

Industry  in  Wisconsin,  W^is 779 

Creatin,  elimination  as  affected  by  caffein. . .  470 

Creatlnin,  determination 13 

elimination  as  affected  by  caffein . .  470 

Isolation  from  peat  soils 320 

metabolism,  studies 271 

CremattoifasteT  Uneolata,  injurious  to  chestnut 

poles,  U.8.D.A 62 

Creosote  oils  and  dips,  tests,  U.S.D.A. 414 

treatment  of  fence  i>osts  with.  Pa. . .  841 

shingles  with,  Pa.. . .  841, 844 

use  as  a  wood  preservative,  U.8.D.A.  649 

Cresol,  effect  on  nitrification 614 

Cresols,  disinfecting  value 281 

Cress,  determination  of  dirt  on 769 

host  of  cabbage  aphis,  N.  Y.Comell 668^ 
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Crickets,  parasitism 863 

tzee,  egg-laying  habits 750 

Crkotopus  n.  sp.,  injurious  to  Mnged  water 

my 157 

Crimson  clover.    iSee  Clover,  crimson.) 

Critbldia,  definition 586 

CronarthimpeHdermiumpi'ni,  notes 458 

riWcofa,  studies,  U.8.D.A 457 

spp.,  notes,  Conn.State 545 

Crop  demonstrations  on  State  and  coimty 

terms.  Wis 496 

growing  season,  length  of,  U.S.D.A 316 

plants,  use  in  paper  making,  U.8.D.A.  507, 617 

reports,  U.S.D.A 189, 296, 483, 6W 

rotations.    (See  Rotation.) 
Crops,  drought   -   resistant,    development, 

U.B.D.A 601 

effect  on  soil  moisture 514 

protection  against  the  weather 617 

water  requirements,  U.8.D.A 06 

yields,  Kans. 735 

Crossties,  Dse  in  Canada. 346 

CYotoloria  burkeana,  notes 89,282 

Crotalaria,  destruction,  Bawaii 37 

Crotopkaga  anl,  destructive  to  mole  crickets. .  255 

Crown  gall,  investigations,  U.S.D.A 243, 650 

relation  to  legume  inoculation, 

U.S.D.A 44 

Crude  fiber.    {See  Cellulose.) 

petroleum.    (See  Petroleum.) 

Crustacea,  canned,  ptomaine  content 768 

Cryptoeoocu8fagi,noiiea 250 

CrpptogwUha  fiaveeeentj  parasitic  on  citrus 

white  fly 661 

Cyyi>top)UeMa  JOepida,  notes,  HawaU 366 

CryptdporeUa  vUicola  n.  sp.,  description 849 

Crystalasurin,  ftmgicidal  value 751 

CttTiocephttlusfeUSf  notes 654 

Ctenophihalmtu  agjfrtet,  notes 762 

CteTiopavUa  mweulif  notes 554,762 

Cucasa,  fungicidal  value 751 

Cucumber  canker,  notes 250 

diseases,  treatment,  Va.  Truck 136 

Cucumbers,  culture  in  Guam,  n.8.D. A 837 

Cueumismehf^nalyms 272 

OicttrMfti  pepo,  analyses 272 

nitrogen  assimilation  by 633 

CWn  piptew,  control,  N.J 464 

spp.,  notes,  N.J 465 

Culicids.    (See  Mosquitoes.) 

Cultivation,  eflect  on  soil  moisture 514 

intensive  v.  ordinary  methods. .  627 

relation  to  water  level 618 

Culverts,  highway,  construction,  TJ.S.D.A. . .  891 

Curculionidae,  Australian,  revision 58 

Curcuma  root  stalk,  analyses 368 

Currant  blight,  studies,  N.Y.State 848 

diseases,  treatment,  Mich 137 

Currants,  iirmitiarta  meOes  aflocting 348 

as  affected  by  soil  nitrates,  Colo. . .  814 

culture,  Alaska 836 

f^mgus  disease  afflecting 840 

Insects  affecting,  Mich 137 

pollination  experiments 838 

ripening  processes  of 202 

yfeld8,Can 536 


Oweicla  sp.,  histological  relation  to  host 731 

Cutworms,  injurious  to  garden  crops. 3S1 

notes 355,757 

Minn. 555 

Nev 851 

remedies,  Hawaii 7M 

variegated,  notes. 256 

Cyanamid,  change  in  soils f..  42S 

determlnfttion 31 

mixing  with  other  fertilims.....  4S 

pure,  preparation 34 

sOversaltsof 31 

Cyanid,  determination  in  presence  of  cyan- 
amid and  dicyandiamid. 34 

effect  on  carbid 34 

of  sodium,  absorption  by  plants. 4B 

Cyanogen  compounds,  methods  of  aoalyab. .  US 

Cyathocerids,  catalogue US 

CifbocephiUfUTufyTon»f  notes. 465 

Cycads,  root  tubercle  organisms  of 527 

Cgeat  spp.,  fixation  of  nitrogen  by,  U.a.D  Jl.  537 

(>eIoeoftittni  oleo^nttm,  notes. 79 

cirlu/omaioBritM,  notes. 251 

cifUenepieta.    {See  Bkikarj  hone.) 

spp.,  notes,  n.S.D.A 5S8 

Cifnara  earduneuhu,  spineless  mutation  d. . .  30 

Cypresses,  properties  and  use,  U.S.D.A. 616 

Cifetkeretu  maenegttie,  notes 60 

Cytology,  errors  in  theories 868 

Cytosin,  oocurreDoe  in  soils,  U.fl.D.A «S 

Cftoepom  circumeian,  notes 754 

MMcftari,  notes 847 

Cytotoxins,  studies 180 

DaetifUe  Qlomerttta^ 

host  plant  of  timothy  stam-boier,TJJBJ>.A.  67 

notes 453 

yields 33 

2>oc(irlop<iM  eroftmfo  n.8p.,  description 8Sa 

n.8pp.,  descriptions 53 

Dociw  ciieiirbUs,  notes 461,762 

n^pp.,  descriptions 56,361 

olee,  parasitic  on  olive  fly 360 

l>«faZ0B  9«€rctiia,  pentosan  oontent 711 

Daffodils,  treatise 341 

Dairies,  cooperative,  in  Oermany 639 

Russia 281,639 

Dairy  apparatos,  description AI 

tests 375,481,779 

bacteriology,  papers  on 581 

bams,  score  card  for 271 

districts,  sterilixfaig  stations  in SV 

farming  in  Germany 378 

theOsarks 6^ 

heidreoords 278^279,876 

Can 581 

Mich 679 

N.Dak ns 

NJ 4SS 

Nev 8?6 

Va 177 

methods  of  keeptaag 876 

herds,  care  and  management,  N.C 876 

industry  in  Canada 826 

Holland 581 

Hungary 7;!9 

Wlsooosin^is 779 
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Dairy  inspection  in  Bavaria 779 

Utah 166 

score  card  system 878 

institute  at  Hameln,  report 375 

products  as  affected  by  feeding  stuffs. .  700 

examination 166,166,368,509 

inspection,  Nov 66 

methods  of  analysis 700 

standards  for,  U.8.D.  A 372 

school  at  Wreschen,  report 779 

sehoolsin  Austria 792 

show,  international,  at  Milwaukee  —  799 

national',  at  Chicago 799 

societies  in  Holland 692 

water,  effect  on  quality  of  butter 879 

supply,  removal  of  iron  from. . .  680 

Dairying,  cooperative,  notes 091 

in  Europe,  history 478 

Indian  schools 192 

Italy,  treatise 176 

Louisiana 278 

southern  Ireland 478 

killing  out  system 778 

note8,N.Dak 625 

sheep,  studies 481 

treatise 478 

Dairymen,  instruction  ibr 700 

Daisy,  oxeye,  variations  in,  NJ 446 

Danaids,  viviparity  in 154 

Dandelions,  destruction,  N.Dak 641 

N.Y.8tate 336 

variations  in,  N.J 445 

Daphnids,  heredity  hi 171 

Date  palms,  scale  uisects  aflecthig 656 

Dates,  artificial  ripening,  studies,  Ariz 745 

chemistry  of ,  Aris 746 

ripenhig,  notes 28 

Do^uro  sp.,  origin  of  alkaloids  hi 634 

Daeoin^o  spp.,  parasitic  on  chickens 59 

nzrtefu  n.sp.,  description 69 

Deer,  host  of  spotted  fever  tick,  U.S.D.  A ....  756 

Deforestation,  paper  on,  U.S.D. A 418 

Delaware  College,  notes 600,606 

Station,  financial  statement 699 

notes 300,600,696 

report  of  director 599 

Delphinium,  occurrence  of  alkaloids  in 202 

Demethylation  in  the  body,  notes 470 

Vendrolimw  pint,  studies  and  bibliography. .  853 
Dengue  fever,  relation  to  Stegomyia  mosquito       56 

Denitriflcation  hi  soils 227,435 

hivestigations,  Va 825 

Deodar,  bisects  affecting 768 

Department   of   Agriculture.    (See   United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
DermacerUor— 

ooctd«ntoZi«,  bhd  enemies  of 60 

retktUatus,  relation  to  equine  piroplasmo- 

sls 887 

spp.,  notes 664 

rehition  to  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 

fever 1 61 

ventuttu,  distribution,  U.S.D. A 59 

hosts  of,  U.S.D.A 756 

Dfrmanysstu  sp.,  injurious  to  bananas 452 

DermateOa  prunattri,  notoB 752 
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Dermestea  vulpinus,  notes 357 

Desehampaia  cmfpUow,  analyses,  Wyo 131 

Desiccating  and  dryfaig,  handbook 415 

Desulphurixation  in  soils 436 

Dew  ponds,  notes 719 

Dewberries,  insects  aflectmg,  Mich 137 

Dewberry  diseases,  treatment,  Mich 137 

double  blossom,  studies,  Del 552 

N.C 849 

Dextrose,  absorption  by  plants 326,522 

as  a  product  in  cellulose  digestion . .  271 

egg,  biological  significance 370 

DhaUicha,  fertiUsfaig  value 437 

Diahrotiea  li-punetaia,  notes,  Ala.  College —  150 

Dfaehatma  sp.,  notes 56 

Dimrehu  pieetUf  parasitic  on  cabbage  aphis, 

N.Y.Comell 659 

spp.,  notes,  Md 557 

Diaphanki  nitidalia.    (See  Pickle  worm.) 

spp.,  studies  and  bibliography, 

N.C 760 

D iapOTthe  parcMifiea,  notes 524, 754 

Conn.State 546 

parasitism 149 

Diaprepet  abbTeviatU9f  notes 463 

apenglerit  notes,  T.R 253 

Diarrhea  in  infants,  relation  to  milk 877 

man  and  animals,  cause 783 

white,  hi  chickens 292,888 

Conn.StorrB 500 

Diaspu  n.  spp.,  descriptions 53 

p^Ma^otMi,  parasitism 465,853 

Diastase  of  .^«p«r^iM  oryze,  tests 803 

Diastasolin  for  calves 681 

Diastolic  pressure  as  afteoted  by  exeroise 260 

Diatrxa  nueharaUt.    (See  Sugar  cane  borer.) 

Dicalcium  phosphate,  preparation 420 

27tcrocitfl«m  sp.,  resistance  to  drugs 688 

Dicyandlamid,  determination 24 

silver  salts  of 24 

Dideo/iMdpw,  life  history 360 

Diet,  effect  on  excretion  of  potassium 670 

pressor  bases 670 

structure  of  animal  tissues —  863 

food,  and  agriculture  in  Tibet,  treatise.  66 

in  Belgian  prisons 671 

low  protehi,  effect  on  nitrogen  partition  267 

perilsof 167 

of  American  and  British  workfaigmen . .  468 

South  American  natives 468 

white  men  in  Congo 671 

preceding,  effect  on  respiratory  quotient  267 

relation  to  long  life 170 

treatise 569 

vegetarian,  addition  of  meat  to.. 266 

{See  alto  Food.) 

Dietary  standards,  energy  value 670 

studies  in  German  provhices 167 

India 560 

state  taistitutlons 469 

methods  of  conducting 670 

ofFhins 66 

systems,  digest  of  data 863 

Dtetetics,  treatise 170,665,868 

Dieuehes  ftumSif ,  transmission  of  Leptomonoi 

*^^ ••••••""•••r-jgf^ 
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Digestion  and  nutrition,  treatise 65 

as  affected  by  fever 866 

table  beverages 669 

chemistry  of. 771 

Pawlow's  investigations 369 

r^le  of  electrolytes  In 168 

treatise 65 

Digestive  processes,  handbook 169 

tnct  secretions  and  excretions, 

methods  of  study 169 

ViffUaUs  purpurea  keptandra  n.  var.,  descrip- 
tion   228 

Digitalis,  standardization 179 

Digitaria  sanffuinalu,  analyses 32 

description  and  culture  32 

Diglochia  sp.,  parasitic  on  larch  sawfly 763 

Dihydroxystearic  acid- 
occurrence  in  soils,  U.S.D.A 723 

relation  to  soil  productivity,  X)  .S.D.  A ...  Tli 

Dinodenu  traneatus,  studies,  U.S.D.A 664 

Diotpvros  hiki,  post-ripening 202 

Dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol— 

and  arsenic,  differentiation 616 

eflectoaSpinchmtapertenuis 584 

Diphtheria  in  fowls,  immunization 689 

treatment 591 

IXpfodia  cocooicola,  notes 763 

pinea^  studies . : 553 

sp.,  injurious  to  peaches  and  oranges  456 

spp.,  notes 553 

Diplogatter  spp.,  injurious  to  bananas 452 

Diplo8i9  {PiUonidla)  marntpialis,  notes 157 

Diplotaxis  tenuifolia,  host  of  cabbage  aphis, 

N.Y.ComeU 658 

Dipping  vats  for  cattle,  description,  U.S.D.  A.  384 

Diprion  (Lophynu)  sp.,  studies,  Nt'br 856 

Dipylidium  eaninum,  rat  tapeworm  in 158 

Dirt,  determination  in  foods 769 

Discolomidffi,  catalogue 158 

Diseases,  infectious,  immunity  in 83 

of  animals.    (See  Animal  diseases.) 
plants.    (See  Plant  diseases.) 

relation  to  diet 569 

transmission  by  flies 260 

milk 486 

Disinfection,  studies 491 

Disodium  phosphate,  effect  on  strength  of 

bones,  Nebr 875 

Distemper,  canine  or  dog.    (See  Dog  dis- 
temper.) 

i>MicA;u  «ptcoto,  analyses,  Wyo 131 

Distiller's  grains- 
analyses 674,870 

Tnd 870 

Me 370 

Wis 173 

dried,  analyses,  Mass 71,574 

N.J 774 

Distillery  by-products,  conservation 674 
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investigations,  notes,  N.H 337 

Horticulture,  bibliography,  N.H 335 
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U.8.D.A 64 
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notes,  U.S.D.A 762 

on  Minnesota  Iron  Range 762 

relation  to  poliomyelitis 663 

treatise  and  bibliography 360 

Household  chemistry,  handbook 770 

sanitation  and  plumbing,  treatise .  491 
Huckleberries,  hemk)ck-heath  rust  affecting, 

ComLStote 645 

Humbug  oil,  misbrandhig,  U.S.D.A 760 

Humin,  behavior  in  solution  of  bromin 802 

bodies,  preparation 802 

Humus,  biological  stimulation. 723 

compounds  in  soils,  importance 216 
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Iowa. 601 
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Tex 614 

effeotonsoUs 823 
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formation  hi  soils 823 
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experiments 771 
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Ice,  bacteriology 719 

cream,  classification,  Iowa 568 
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examination 468 
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determination  of  fat  content,  Pa. .  809 

examination 166 
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natural,  in  pneumonia 180 

relation  to  anaphylaxis 81 
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Indian  meal  moth,  studies,  U.8.D.A 7B 

summer,  paper  on,  U.8.D.  A 418 

Indiana  Sta^on,  notes 300 

Indigo,  fermentation 801 
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Infection,  sources  and  modes  of ,  treatte 879 
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diagnosis  and  prognosis 88 

Immuniiatlon 580,787 

treatment 8 
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Infundibulin,galactogogDe action  or.........  176 

Infusorial  earth,  use  hi  vinegar  filtration'..  ..  810 

/n^Iifia  cotfiZIoK  n.  sp.,  description 858 
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Inoeit,  detection 90 
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Mexico 852 
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notes,  Me 556 
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W.Va 338 
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W.Va 338 
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P.R 263 
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P.R 747 
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Wash 540 
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W.Va. 338 
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melons 837 
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palms 251 
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Colo 556 

N.J 251 

W.Va 338 

peanuts,  U.S.D.A 758 

pear8,W.Va 338 

peas : 837 

pecans 358 
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plums 151 
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potatoes,Colo 534 
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N.Dak 534 

W.Va 338 
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roses 41 
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products, U.S.D.A....  50,663,666 
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tobacco 151 

U.S.D.A 566 
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vegetables,  Pa 642 

U.S.D.A 741 

Wash 540 

wheat,  Kans 739 

metallic  coloring  In 473 
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plague  in  ground  squirrels 355 
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International- 
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Commission   on   Bovine   Tnbercolosis, 

report,  U.S.D.A 384 

Congress  of  Breeding  and  Feeding,  report.  173  -  ^ 
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Nev 66 
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Kefir,  fermentation 714,715 
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Kellner,  Oskar,  biographical  sketch 606 
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Kentucky  Station,  notes 386,796 

University,  notes 300 
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preparation,  Iowa 68 

Lactobacilli,  notes 681 

Lactobacillin— 

effect  on  proteins  and  amids 600,610 
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effect  on  bean  seedlings 126 
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treatise 263 
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grove,  isolated,  description 129 

hay,  analyses 476 
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Prepotency,  methods  of  measuring 771 
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effect  on  determination  of  milk  f^t 714 
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wood,  consumption,  U.S.D.A 649 

Preserves,  misbranding,  n.S.D. A 668 
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U.S.D.A 52 
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cleavage  and  sjrnthesis  in  the  body 470 

concentrates  for  chickens,  R.1 676 
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tektri  n^.,  description 53 

eolewtarte,  Btudfes,  U.S.D.A 666 

dtri.    {See  Citrus  mealy  bug.) 

/Isnunionw,  remedies,  Hawaii 368 

flips,  notes 461 

HawaU 358 

PteudodUatIa  endogenoepon  n.g.  and  n.sp., 
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Pseudomeningooood,  peritoneal  test  for 380 

Pteudomonas  eampestris,  notes 246,250 

jti^fotMUf,  notes 764 

n.  8pp.,  descriptions 279 

plkueoli,  notes.  Can 548 

nufidcota,  viability  of 226 

PMicdopeziza  fiMtfica^ni«,  notes,  Can 547 

Pseudotuberculosis  in  sheep 878 

Ptfld  ro«e,  notes,  Me 555 
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fwiiitj,  notes 251 
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Pmnpldn  seeds,  analyses 273 
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U.B.D.A 657 

Purdue  University,  notes 705 
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Purpura  hemorrhagica,  treatment 380 

Purslane,  destruction,  Hawaii 37 

host  of  orange  thrips,  U.S.D.  A 667 
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sp.,  notes 847 
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